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BY     MAURICE     FRANCIS     EGAN. 

I^IS  Blood  was  wholly  ours, 

From  first  to  last. 
His  high  thoughts,  like  sweet  flowers, 

A  perfume  cast 
Around  and  up  unto  His  Father's  throne, — 
That  He  should  bear  the  weight  of  sin  alone 

He,  loving,  asked; 
And  thus  He  is  our  own,  our  very  own, 

From  first  to  last. 
Now,  at  the  first,  ere  evil  seed  be  sown, 
Let's  give  our  hearts;  and,  suffering,  make  no 
moan: 

Our  debt  is  vast. 


The  Beauty  of  the  Virgin-Mother. 


HE  Divine  Son  of  Mary  is  not  only 
"the  way,  the  truth, and  the  life": 
He  is  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful.  Mary  is  the  mother  of 
beauty,  having  for  her  son  uncreated  Beauty, 
and  being  herself  the  masterpiece  of  all  created 
loveliness.  The  Word  is  beauty  in  Himself,  being 
God;  He  is  the  beautiful  in  His  infinite  expres- 
sion, being  the  splendor  of  the  Father,  the  figure 
of  His  substance,  the  radiance  of  His  eternal 
light,  the  spotless  mirror  of  His  majesty,  the 
image  of  His  goodness.  What  He  is  as  the  un- 
created  expression  of  God,  He  is  also  in  the 


world.  His  created  expression;  for 
made  by  Him,  and  He  is  the  model 
all  has  been  constructed.  The  world  is,  as  Dante 
says,  His  poem,  because  it  is  His  work,  and  be- 
cause He  sings  it  and  reflects  it.  The  greatness 
of  God,  His  goodness  even,  are  terms  less  expres- 
sive than  the  beauty  of  God;  for  the  beautiful 
implies  a  fuller  harmony  than  either  grandeur 
or  goodness:  a  more  complete  union  of  all  per- 
fections. God  is  beauty,  therefore  He  is  love; 
and  as  in  His  beauty  is  revealed  all  His  being, 
so  in  His  love  is  resumed  His  whole  law. 

In  all  circumstances  Jesus  Christ  is  beautiful 
and  amiable,  and  in  a  manner  so  essential  that 
He  is  most  so  when  there  is  about  Him  neither 
splendor  nor  joy.  It  is  in  His  passion,  when 
His  countenance  is  veiled  by  spittle,  blood  and 
wounds,  that  His  beauty  is  most  resplendent;  and 
the  proof  is  that  it  is  in  His  passion  especially 
that  He  is  loved  by  all  noble,  generous  and  ten- 
der souls — that  is,  by  all  souls  capable  of  seeing 
and  feeling  the  beautiful.  The  pagan  genius  of 
Goethe,  who  preferred  the  head  of  Olympian 
Jupiter  to  that  of  Christ  in  His  agony,  could  not 
appreciate  this;  but  unperverted  genius  removes 
the  thorns  from  the  divine  forehead  and  discovers 
beauty;  or,  rather,  it  transforms  them  into  lumi- 
nous rays  that  adorn  this  beauty  with  more 
magnificent  splendor;  the  clots  of  blood  look 
fairer  than  the  rose,  and  the  lily  is  less  pleasing 
than  is  the  livid  whiteness  of  His  dead  face. 

Such  is  Jesus,  the  Beautiful  made  flesh — that 
is,  invisible  and  uncreated  beauty  made  created 
and  visible.  Now,  Jesus  is  the  son  of  Mary,  by 
whom  alone  He  was  made  flesh, — a  beauty  acces- 
sible to  our  senses  both  exterior  and  interior,  to 
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our  contemplation  and  our  love;  by  whom  alone, 
therefore,  He  has  become  not  only  the  object  of 
our  faith  and  hope,  the  recipient  of  our  adora- 
tion and  the  model  of  our  life,  but  the  source  of 
all  poesy  and  the  ideal  of  all  art. 

Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus,  is,  then,  the  Mother  of 
all  beauty,  not  only  created  but  uncreated;  for 
she  is  not  only  mother  of  the  human  nature  in 
Jesus:  she  is  mother  of  the  person,  being  Mother 
of  God.  As  the  source  from  which  Jesus  was  to 
derive  His  human  beauty,  she  herself  was  created 
surpassingly  lovely — was  made  beautiful  in  the 
highest  degree  of  which  a  creature  is  capable. 
We  should  say  even  that  her  fairness,  like  her 
dignity  and  grandeur,  outrivals  all  creation,  and 
that  it  touches  the  confines  of  infinite  beauty. 

There  are  only  three  fountains  of  beauty,  as  of 
poesy— God,  man,  and  nature.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  Mary  received  the  full  plenitude  of  the 
divine  fountain.  Mother  of  God,  she  is  much 
more  than  the  mirror  of  His  perfections:  she 
possesses  Him,  He  dwells  within  her.  For  her 
alone  He  is  fully  and  truly  Emanuel.  She  pos- 
sesses God,  and  God  possesses  her;  and  from  this 
double  possession  springs  a  more  than  human 
beauty  that  adorns  her  whole  person — a  beauty 
that  is  celestial,  not  to  say  divine. 

She  possesses  the  perfection  of  human  beauty — 
the  beauty  of  both  sexes.  She  has  the  beauty 
of  man — that  is,  of  her  son  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  pre-eminently  the  Man;  she  has  the  beauty 
of  woman,  for  she  is  the  Woman  as  Jesus  is  the 
Man.  To  the  peculiar  beauty  of  Jesus,  then,  there 
is  added  in  her  the  charm  proper  to  woman,  and 
to  woman  in  all  her  conditions  of  daughter, 
spouse  and  mother, — conditions  which  she  har- 
monizes in  that  ineffable  unity,  virginity.  Wife 
yet  a  virgin,  mother  but  always  virginal,  she  has 
all  the  beauty  of  the  flower  and  all  the  richness 
of  the  fruit,  without  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit 
detracting  in  aught  from  the  flower's  fairness. 

Mary  is,  therefore,  beautiful  in  her  person.  The 
loveliness  of  her  body  is  but  the  reflection  of  the 
surpassing  loveliness  of  her  soul.  The  Lord  is 
with  her;  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men  is  with 
the  most  beautiful  of  women.  She  is  beautiful  in 
her  life,  whether  preparatory,  real,  or  continuous, 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  In  her  eternal  prepara- 
tion, she  is  already  the  Woman  clothed  with  the 
sun,  crowned  with  stars,  and  having  the  moon  as 


a  footstool:  symbols  of  a  fairer  light,  a  light  that 
envelops  and  permeates  her  whole  being.  In  her 
temporal  preparation  all  nature  is  called  into 
requisition  to  furnish  fitting  emblems  of  her 
charms;  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  women  who 
prefigured  her  is  so  allied  to  her  that  they  have 
been  proclaimed  beautiful  only  as  a  harbinger  of 
the  praises  and  homage  of  which  her  beauty 
should  be  the  object  throughout  the  ages. 

Mary  is  beautiful  in  her  terrestrial  life,  and  in 
each  of  the  mysteries  of  that  life;  beautiful  in 
the  magnificent  and  touching  contrasts  of  her 
hereditary  nobility  and  her  humble  condition,  of 
her  richness  and  her  poverty,  of  her  greatness 
and  her  humility;  beautiful  in  the  contrast  of 
these  mysteries  among  themselves  where  joy  and 
sorrow  alternate,  but  where  sorrow  predominates,, 
as  was  fitting  in  the  case  of  this  new  Mother  of 
the  sons  of  Eve,  exiled  in  this  valley  of  tears; 
beautiful,  in  short,  in  all  the  varying  circumstances 
of  her  earthly  life, — circumstances  which  have 
proved  a  fountain  of  love  and  poesy  for  myriads 
of  noble  souls. 

She  is  beautiful  in  her  celestial  life,  in  her 
glory,  and  on  her  throne,  where  she  excels  all 
created  beings,  even  the  angels,  and  where  she 
disdains  not  the  humblest  of  her  earthly  sons. 
She  is  beautiful,  in  fine,  in  her  continuous  life 
here  below,  in  her  cult,  and  in  the  Church.  She 
is  beautiful  in  the  liturgy,  where  the  Fathers  and 
Doctors  rival  one  another  in  discovering  some 
ingenious  and  charming  analogy  between  all 
created  forms  of  beauty  and  her  who  adorns 
heaven  itself;  beautiful  in  her  festivals,  that  re- 
produce the  loveliness  of  her  life  and  her  mys- 
teries; beautiful  in  her  clients  of  either  sex,  who 
are  the  flower  of  humanity — in  those  clients 
especially  who  by  their  virginity,  that 'poetry  of 
virtue,  recall  the  poetry  of  her  person  and  her 
cult;  beautiful  in  the  names  by  which  she  is 
invoked;  beautiful  in  her  pictures  and  statues,  in 
her  grand  basilicas  and  her  most  modest  sanct- 
uaries, which  are  not  only  the  triumphs  of  art,, 
but  by  their  number  and  variety  answer  all  the 
needs,  all  the  aspirations  of  men;  beautiful  in  the 
harmony  of  her  monuments  and  images  with  the 
natural  scenes  which  they  consecrate  and  bless: 
cities  and  hamlets,  mountains  and  valleys,  mead- 
ows and  forests,  shores  of  sea  and  river,  high- 
road and  devious  paths. 
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Not  only,  then,  as  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  but  as 
herself  the  perfection  of  created  beauty,  our 
Blessed  Lady  is,  thereifore,  after  and  with  her  son 
Jesus,  the  source  of  poesy  and  the  type  of  art. 
A  fallen  genius  has  said,  in  language  that  still 
retains  its  authority: 

"  In  seeking  the  divers  types  presented  by  art 
before  the  era  of  Christianity,  we  find  among  the 
ancients  the  type  of  woman  under  the  different 
modifications  of  wife,  mother,  and  young  girl; 
but  that  of  the  virgin  mother,  born  of  Christian 
dogma,  is  absolutely  wanting.  Holy  as  Christ, 
who  took  from  her  our  nature  in  order  to  regen- 
erate it,  Mary  is  the  woman  of  soul,  as  Venus  was 
the  woman  of  flesh.  Thus  in  the  Virgin  every- 
thing d  issuades  from  this  thought  of  the  flesh. 
Like  some  aerial  flower,  she  floats  in  a  limpid 
light  that  seems  to  veil  her  while  it  reveals.  An 
exquisite  perfume  of  innocence  exhales  from  her 
and  clothes  her  as  with  a  garment.  On  her  serene 
brow,  where  nevertheless  there  already  appears 
the  germ  of  an  immense  sorrow  foreknown  and 
fully  accepted;  on  her  lips,  that  smile  at  the 
Divine  Infant;  in  her  virginal  and  maternal 
aspect;  in  the  purity  of  her  features  full  of 
heavenly  grace,  we  recognize  both  the  simple 
candor  of  the  daughter  of  men,  and  the  august 
and  ineffable  holiness  in  whom  the  Eternal 
Word  became  incarnate  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  Woman  of  Christianity,  the 
second  Eve  redeeming  the  humanity  ruined  by 
the  first;  and  when,  after  a  hidden  life,  we  see 
Mary  again  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  whereon  is 
being  consummated  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  her 
Son, — when  she  is  sinking  under  the  load  of 
her  inexpressible  anguish,  and  yet  receiving  the 
chalice  of  bitterness,  and  draining  it  to  the  dregs 
without  uttering  a  complaint, — what  a  distance 
appears  between  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  the 
l^Jiobe  of  the  ancients!" 

A  French  writer  says  with  more  precision  and 
Tiot  less  eloquence:  " The  first  essays  and  the  first 
great  efforts  of  painting  and  sculpture  formerly 
represented  heroes  and  gods.  At  the  revival  of 
the  arts,  Christ  and  His  heroes  offered  them- 
selves to  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  and  de- 
manded of  him  masterpieces  of  a  superior  order. 
Ancient  art  had  felt  and  expressed  ideal  beauty. 
Christianity  exacted  celestial  beauty,  and  fur- 
nished models  thereof  of  every  kind." 


After  citing  examples,  and  remarking  that  all 
these  efforts  of  art  were  but  preparations  and 
stepping-stones  to  lead  the  artist  to  a  higher 
type,  the  author  reaches  woman,  that  is  Mary. 
"  Beauty  having  been  given  to  woman,  it  was  nat- 
ural woman  should  be  chosen  as  model  for  the 
first  two  imitative  arts.  The  ancients,  with  whom 
vice  was  a  religion,  could  give  themselves  free 
scope  in  this  respect;  but  Christianity,  which 
admits  nothing  that  assails  morality,  laid  down 
a  very  simple  law.  This  law  proscribes  every 
representation  the  original  of  which  would  shock 
the  eye  of  human  wisdom  itself.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  this  restriction  has  injured  art;  but 
that  is  an  error  which  springs  from  a  false  defi- 
nition of  the  beautiful,  which  vice  defines  in  its 
own  fashion,  by  confounding  the  beautiful  with 
that  which  pleases;  or,  in  other  words,  that  which 
pleases  the  senses  with  that  which  delights  the 
intelligence." 

The  Christian  woman  is,  therefore,  a  model 
supernatural  as  is  an  angel.  She  is  "  even  more 
beautiful  than  beauty";  whether,  to  confess  her 
faith,  she  walks  to  the  torture  with  the  serene 
grace  of  her  own  sex  and  the  courage  of  ours;  or 
by  the  bed  of  sickness  she  consoles  the  suffering 
patient;  or  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  she  presents 
her  hand  to  the  man  whom  alone  she  will  love 
to  the  grave. 

Ever  the  same,  yet  ever  new,  no  figure  has  more 
often  employed  imitative  art  than  has  Mary. 
The  brushes  of  the  great  masters  were  never 
tired  of  limning  her  features.  On  this  subject  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  now  they  surpassed 
their  rivals,  now  they  eclipsed  themselves.  There 
is  not  a  noted  gallery  in  Europe  that  is  not  en- 
riched with  masterpieces  of  this  kind;  and  while 
the  amateur  stands  ravished  before  them,  the 
missionary  armed  with  the  same  figure,  though 
poorly  executed,  effectively  begins  the  work  of 
the  regeneration  of  men.  Finally,  Goethe  in  one 
of  his  best  moments  says:  "Mary  is  the  new  idea 
and  form.  She  is  all;  without  her  you  have  no 
art:  you  have  neither  Dante  nor  Raphael  nor 
DUrer.  .  .  .  The  Virgin  Mary  is  the  principle  of 
love  and  of  life,  the  eternal  feminine." 

This  is  why  art  is  so  fond  of  reproducing  her. 
She  is  the  most  fascinating  subject  that  thrills  the 
artist,  as  she  is  also  the  most  accessible.  Novalis 
might  well  say:  "I  have  seen  thee  in  a  thousand 
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pictures,  divine  Mary;  but  none  of  these  pictures 
portray  thee  such  as  I  contemplate  thee  in  my 
soul."  Without  doubt,  the  best  paintings  fail  to 
depict  her  truly;  for  her  beauty  is  above  all  im- 
agination, as  her  dignity  is  above  all  conception. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  art  has 
succeeded  with  her  better  than  with  God — even 
the  Man-God,  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  despair  of  art, 
Mary  is  its  triumph. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  study  the 
history  of  the  cult  of  Mary  in  the  history  of 
Christian  poetry  and  eloquence,  in  the  history  of 
all  Christian  arts— sculpture,  painting,  architect- 
ure, and  music.  In  oratory,  from  the  time  of  the 
Fathers,  Mary  has  been  the  theme  of  the  noblest 
flights  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers.  In  poetry 
the  harvest  is  less  rich,  although  Mary  has  been 
called  Bonorum  poetarum  magistram^  —  "The 
mistress  of  good  poets."  Yet,  not  to  speak  of 
liturgical  verse,  of  what  admirable  poems  has 
Mary  not  been  the  inspiration  to  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Tasso,  Manzoni,  Cervantes,  Werner,  Schlegel  and 
Novalis! 

Let  us  conclude  with  an  eloquent  tribute  from 
Mgr.  Gerbet:  "O  Mother  of  men,  you  are  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Creator,  whose  brow  is 
hidden  above  the  clouds,  and  the  hem  of  whose 
robes  trails  on  the  earth!  To  those  whose  glance 
is  purer  than  mine  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
twelve  stars  that  surround  your  head.  But  I, 
feeble  recounter  of  your  humble  grandeur, — I 
have  only  sought  to  tell  how  the  daughters  of 
Eve,  by  touching  your  mysterious  vesture,  receive 
an  emanation  of  those  perfumes  spoken  of  by 
the  spouse  in  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  Others 
will  say  it  better  than  I;  for  the  harp  of  Sion 
will  be  given  to  them  on  which  to  sing  it;  and 
the  time  approaches  when  Christian  poetry  in 
the  fervor  of  its  resurrection  will  relate  of  thee 
things  untold  either  by  the  stained  windows  of 
our  old  cathedrals,  or  the  virgins  of  Raphael,  or 
the  sweet  accords  of  Pergolesi  .  .  .  Paganism, 
which  seemed  eternal  in  art,  has  been  dislodged 
by  genius.  The  false  garden  of  Hesperides,  with 
its  golden  apples,  no  longer  hides  from  us  the 
terrestrial  paradise.  We  know  what  immortal 
hope  was  veiled  under  the  myth  of  Pandora;  and 
in  the  clouds,  where  at  length  vanishes  fabled 
Olympus,  we  see  gloriously  reappearing  the  sum- 
mits of  Calvary  and  Thabor." 


The  Legend  of  Lanai. 

"A  Wreck  on  the  Shork  of  Peace." 

BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

I. — A  Mysterious  Isle. 

LONG  years  have  passed  since  a  whale-boat^ 
manned  by  a  crew  of  howling  Kanakas,  bore 
me  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  to  the  leeward  shore 
of  Lanai;  yet  I  remember  it  all  as  if  it  were  an 
affair  of  yesterday.  The  wind  was  blowing  down 
the  channel,  lashing  the  sea  into  a  sheet  of  foam; 
the  swell  was  something  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate. I  had  just  returned  from  my  first  visit  ta 
the  leper  settlement — this  was  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  blessed  Damien, — and  was  anxious 
to  embark  for  Lahaina,  lying  almost  in  sight, 
across  the  channel,  sunning  its  lazy  length  upon 
the  western  slope  of  Maui. 

Now,  Molokai  is  the  saddest  of  all  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea.  Meha-Meha  (most  solitary)  the  natives 
themselves  call  it;  yet  they  are  strongly  attached 
to  it,  and  they  weep  with  joy  when,  after  an  ab- 
sence, they  tread  again  its  melancholy  shore. 
However,  there  was  nothing  forme  to  do  but  bide 
my  time  and  wait  upon  the  weather;  so  down  I 
sat  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  sheriff  of. 
Molokai,  to  compose  my  soul  in  patience.  I  waited 
a  day  or  two  for  the  elements  to  subside;  then  I 
waited  a  day  or  two  more,  while  they  evidenced 
no  symptoms  favoring  my  plans;  and  then  I  con- 
cluded to  wait  a  day  or  two  more,  and  another 
day  thrown  in  to  round  out  the  seven;  when  lo 
and  behold!  there  was  no  better  prospect  of  its 
clearing  up  than  on  the  first  day,  and  I  went  back 
into  the  sheriff's  house  in  desperation  and  de- 
spair. He  did  his  best  to  console  me;  he  assured 
me  that  the  trade-winds  blew  the  greater  part 
of  the  year — blew  steadily  and  fiercely  from  the 
same  quarter;  but  that  probably  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two  they  would  lighten  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  my  venturing  to  cross  the  ten-mile 
channel  in  a  whale-boat.  Mrs.  Sheriff  discovered 
a  box  of  old  books;  there  was  enough  to  eat  in  the 
house,  and  I  was  welcome — in  fact,  any  stranger 
guest  was  welcome  in  that  lonely  land.  Why  not 
content  myself  and  weather  it  out  in  peace? 

I  subsided;  I  proceeded  with  great  deliberation 
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to  weather  it  out  at  the  expense  of  my  generous 
friends.  Still,  the  high  winds  had  it  all  their 
own  way  on  the  high  seas;  they  swept  the  channel 
clean  of  prowling  schooners  and  such  like  small- 
fry;  and  one  day  they  caught  the  little  schooner 
Warwick  in  their  arms,  and  dashed  her  down 
among  the  rocks  on  the  desolate  sands  at  the 
tail-end  of  Lanai.  Poor  little  thing!  I  had  seen 
her  only  a  week  before  skimming  down  the 
coast  like  a  big  sea-gull  in  distress,  and  had 
almost  wished  myself  on  board;  for  then  I  would 
have  made  good  my  escape  from  Molokai,  and 
Molokai  had  become  a  burden.  Now  she  had 
run  her  course;  she  was  dreadfully  staved,  and 
all  her  inwards  were  rapidly  salted  down  by  the 
great  waves  that  broke  over  her  for  days  together; 
her  bones  are  no  doubt  bleaching  at  this  very 
moment  on  that  bare  and  unvisited  shore. 

Well,  as  soon  as  we  heard  that  the  poor  War- 
wick was  a  total  wreck,  the  Kanakas  of  Molokai 
planned  a  piratical  voyage  to  the  scene  of  disaster. 
They  were  about  to  brave  the  sea  in  spite  of  the 
weather;  the  lust  of  spoil  and  the  prospect  of 
much  feasting  were  scarcely  to  be  long  with- 
stood. I  had  offered  two  fifty  in  gold  if  they  would 
ferry  me  back  to  Lahaina,  and  was  willing  to  risk 
the  passage  if  they  were;  but  two  dollars  and  a 
half  are  as  naught  in  the  estimation  of  the  happy- 
go-lucky  Hawaiian,  unless  he  sees  something  in 
the  distance  which  money  can  not  buy — a  wreck, 
for  example,  and  a  feast  and  a  weird  dance  upon 
the  yellow  sands.  No  filthy  lucre  could  tempt 
them  to  head  for  Lahaina,  but  they  were  quite 
willing  to  take  me  in  their  whale-boat  to  Lanai 
for  one  dollar! 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man,  O  Shakspeare! 
And  how  easily  his  vanity  is  touched!  It  seems 

that  Dr.  L ,  with  whom  I  had  travelled  for 

some  time, had  said  to  me  on  a  certain  occasion: 
"I  have  just  been  reading  the  stor}'  of  your  life." 
Of  course  my  curiosity  was  excited.  I  wanted  to 
know  where  he  had  found  it,  and  by  whom  it 
was  written.  He  had  found  and  read  the  book  at 
the  residence  of  the  one  white  family  on  Lanai; 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  none  other  than  D'Israeli's 
"Contarini  Flemming."  Later,  when  I  read  this 
highly  entertaining  romance,  I  found  it  might  be 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  any  youth  possessed  of  a 
romantic  temperament.  But  my  object  at  the 
time  was  to  seek  this  book;  and  as  the  identical 


copy  read  by  Dr.  L was  no  doubt  still  in 

the  white  house  on  Lanai,  to  Lanai  I  went  in 
search  of  it. 

There  were  eight  of  us  in  that  whale-boat,  all 
brown-skins  save  myself.  We  went  down  before 
the  wind  so  swiftly  that  I  did  not  know  but  we 
might  get  there  first  It  was  great  fun  mounting 
the  tremendous  waves,  balancing  on  the  crest  of 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  sliding  down  into 
the  deep,  watery  valleys  on  the  other  side.  Some- 
times when  we  were  atop  we  saw  the  mast  and 
even  the  hulls  of  other  craft  pitching  about  in 
the  chop-sea;  sometimes,  when  we  were  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  our  horizon  was  so  limited  that 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  about  to  close  in  on  us 
and  swallow  us  whole.  The  natives  were  half 
delirious  with  excitement,  and  were  chanting 
their  wild  chants  in  a  kind  of  savage  frenzy. 

It  is  about  twenty  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
Molokai  to  that  part  of  Lanai  we  were  heading 
for:  I  think  I  can  very  safely  call  it  forty  as  we 
made  it;  for  we  had  to  climb  a  watery  hill  even.- 
few  minutes,  and  descend  into  a  water>'  vale 
between  whiles,  and  we  were  tossing  terribly  for 
about  four  hours  before  we  reached  our  haven — 
if  it  can  be  called  a  haven  where  there  is  neither 
anchorage  nor  dock  nor  shelter  on  sea  or  shore. 
Long  we  ran  under  the  low,  sunburnt  hills  of 
the  island,  and  I  almost  dreaded  the  moment 
when  we  must  seek  the  land;  but  anything  is 
better  than  being  churned  to  death  in  a  chop-sea, 
and  that  promised  to  be  our  fate  unless  we 
made  port  before  very  long.  Reaching  the  last 
sandy  point  of  the  island — ^beyond  us  there  was 
nothing  but  the  great  sea  stretching  in  water}' 
solitude  to  far  Cathay, — we  suddenly  turned 
shoreward;  and,  taking  in  the  mere  rag  of  a 
sail  which  was  all  we  dared  cany  in  so  high  a 
wind,  we  took  courage  and  mounted  the  bound- 
ing breaker,  while  it  reared  like  a  thoroughbred 
taking  the  last  leap  in  a  steeple-chase,  and  ver>- 
soon  buried  our  nose  in  the  damp  sand  under  a 
smart  shower  of  spray. 

Happy  were  we;  happy  were  they  who  were 
camped  a  little  way  up  the  beach — patient,  dark- 
skinned  harpies,  waiting  for  the  poor  little 
Jianvurk  to  go  to  pieces  entirely  and  strew  the 
inhospitable  shore  with  treasure!  Here  was 
neither  flotsam  nor  jetsam,  but  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  ya\^Tiing  seams  of  the  ill-fated  War- 
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7vick  came  tribute;  and  this,  though  trifling,  was 
a  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  harpies. 

Why  do  I  call  them  harpies?  Never  was  there 
a  gentler  or  a  more  generous  race  created.  They 
were  even  now  breaking  their  hearts  over  the 
untimely  fate  of  the  Warwick;  for  they  live 
patient  and  watchful,  though  listless,  lives  by  the 
edge  of  the  sea;  and  a  familiar  schooner  becomes 
as  dear  to  them  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing.  Our 
people,  my  fellow- voyagers,  all  wailed  for  the  loss 
of  the  Warwick,  and  they  were  perfectly  honest 
in  their  grief;  then  they  laid  kindly  hands  on  a 
can  of  "  fresh  green  corn,"  and  were  soon  enjoy- 
ing a  feast  such  as  their  palates  perhaps  had 
never  known  till  now. 

We  were  nearly  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  on  the  north  shore,  in  the  midst  of  rocks 
and  sand-hills — a  dreary,  unpicturesque  spot. 
Some  natives  had  taken  full  possession;  these 
gentle,  amateur  freebooters  gave  me  a  cordial 
invitation  to  remain;  for  that  night  there  was  to 
be  awa  drinking  and  a  Hula-hula  in  memory  of 
the  days  when  the  Warwick  was  in  her  glory, 
and  when  she  had  carried  deck  loads  of  them 
"on  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of 
the  day."  But  I  was  weary,  sea- worn,  hungry;  I 
wanted  to  get  under  a  roof  and  sleep,  and  to 
hear  my  own  language  spoken,  and  to  iqhale,  if 
possible,  a  breath  of  flower-scented  air.  With 
some  little  difficulty  I  hired  me  a  horse  and  a 
guide,  and  with  many  a  fond  Aloha  ("  Love  to 
you,"  the  national  greeting) — was  there  ever  such 
a  loving  people  on  the  whole  face  of  the  globe? 
— I  set  forth  for  the  home  of  the  pale-face,  quite 
at  the  other  end  of  the  island. 

The  footprints  of  the  Creator  are  sometimes 
singularly  grotesque.  Here,  as  we  ascended,  the 
earth  looked  like  a  clay  pie-crust  done  very 
brown;  it  was  covered  with  small  rocks  about 
the  size  of  cobble-stones — not  sunk  into  it  at  all, 
but  lying  loose  upon  its  hard  surface,  and  scat- 
tered in  profusion.  Mayhap  it  was  a  shower  of 
stones  precipitated  by  the  volcano  that  once 
illuminated  this  small  island. 

Scarcely  a  living  thing,  animal  or  vegetable, 
enlivens  that  part  of  Lanai:  all  is  baked  or  burnt 
to  ashes.  There  is  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  few 
miles.  We  ascended  slowly  but  surely;  we  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  island  from  west  to 
east  and  entered  a  shallow  basin  with  a  low  rim 


of  hills  shutting  out  the  sea-view.  Here  we  said 
our  long  farewell  to  the  Warwick — at  least  I  did ; 
as  for  my  guide,  he  was  to  return  thither  so  soon 
as  he  had  safely  deposited  me  at  the  top  of  the 
island.  Beyond  the  basin  lay  a  broad  plateau 
covered  with  good  grass,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  trees.  Oh,  how  welcome 
the  sight  of  them!  Herds  of  horses  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  were  roving  over  it,  giving  new 
life  to  our  rather  slow-footed  beasts  of  burden. 
One  basin  after  another  opened  to  us  as  we 
rode  rapidly  forward,  keeping  a  high,  cloud-capt 
mountain  always  in  our  view. 

The  last  of  these  basins,  perhaps  two  miles  in 
diameter,  is  quite  beautiful  in  its  proportions: 
lying  almost  under  the  shadow  of  a  cloud-rend- 
ing pinnacle,  dotted  with  the  grass-thatched 
houses  of  the  natives,  and  with  clusters  of  fine 
trees.  It  was  freshing  to  the  eye,  and  I  began  to 
rejoice  that  a  persistent  fate  had  led  me  thither. 
It  looked  almost  temperate  up  there,  high  above 
the  sea;  yet  the  wild  cactus  built  its  thorny  hedges 
wherever  it  chose  to,  and  the  sheep  moved  quietly 
about  in  a  little  cloud  of  dry,  yellow  dust,  having 
the  whole  island  for  pasturage — such  as  it  is! 
The  atmosphere,  vivified  by  the  salt  winds  and 
the  sweet  rains,  restored  my  soul;  the  temperature 
at  that  altitude  was  much  cooler  and  more 
bracing;  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  reached  the 
Happy  Land,  the  Land  of  Beulah. 

By  this  time  the  guide  had  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  house  where  I  was  to  seek  shelter.  It 
stood  upon  a  kind  of  terrace  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  in  the  edge  of  an  inviting  grove.  A 
long  veranda  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
house — it  was  literally  the  continuation  of  the 
sloping  thatched  roof — afforded  delightful  shel- 
ter; and  there,  reclining  in  comfortable  bamboo 
chairs,  sat  two  young  men  clad  in  the  light  garb  of 
the  country.  These  youths — they  were  not  far  out 
of  their  teens — rose  to  meet  me  as  I  approached, 
and  gave  me  a  rustic  welcome,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  heartier  but  for  the  bucolic 
shyness  that  never  left  them  quite  at  their  ease; 
nevertheless,  we  became  friends,  and  they  held 
me  a  willing  prisoner  for  some  days.  My  guide 
departed  on  the  instant;  supper  was  presently 
announced  by  a  native  servant,  and  we  entered 
the  home  of  the  one  white  family  on  Lanai,  a 
cozy  company  of  three,  lapped,  as  then  seemed 
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to  me,  in  a  solitary  island  lost  in  a  solitary  sea. 

The  interior  of  that  house  and  the  life  we  led 
there  were  simplicity  itself.  Large  native  mats 
on  the  floor;  small  windows,  neatly  curtained, 
evidently  by  the  hand  of  taste;  a  few  necessary 
articles  of  furniture;  and  on  one  wall  a  swinging 
book-shelf,  with  the  identical,  be-thumbed  copy 

■of  "Contarini  Flemming"  which  Dr.  L had 

made  known  to  me.  I  was  ready  to  laugh  outright 
Tvhen  I  thought  how  circumstances,  very  droll 
ones  some  of  them,  had  brought  that  book  to 
my  knowledge;  and  how,  against  my  inclination, 
I  had  been  led  to  read  the  very  copy  he  referred 
to,  and  in  the  very  house  where  he  first  read  it. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  my  companions, 
though  amiable,  were  not  enlivening.  They  knew 
little  of  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
island,  and  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  it.  They 
had  grown  up  with  the  flocks  of  their  father; 
were  clever  herdsmen  and  familiar  with  the  magic 
of  the  woods  and  of  nature — as  much  as  had 
come  within  their  visual  range;  but  they  never 
read  a  book:  indeed  they  could  scarcely  read; 
they  never  wrote  or  received  a  letter;  they  even 
had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  few  natives 
who  inhabited  the  island;  they  were  the  brothers 
of  silence,  and  seldom  entered  into  conversation 
with  each  other,  as  I  had  occasion  to  note.  A 
singular  pair,  whose  souls  had  not  yet  been 
touched  and  awakened  by  the  voice  or  the 
spirit  of  love;  two  members  of  the  human  family 
who  had  been  suffered  to  vegetate, — who  were 
physically  well  enough  developed,  I  thought; 
but  who  were  mentally  in  a  state  of  nature,  like 
anything  that  runs  wild. 

It  seemed  to  me  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
this  comatose  state  of  mind  and  spirit,  and  I 
hoped  to  get  at  the  truth  of  it,  if  I  could  do  so 
with  sufficient  delicacy.  How  to  go  about  it  was 
the  question.  Among  the  volumes  on  the  swing- 
ing shelf  I  found  several  publications  relating 
to  the  latter-day  saints,  and  a  copy  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  Here  was  perhaps  a  clue  to  some 
family  history  or  mystery.  The  young  men 
seemed  to  know  nothing  of  Mormonism  in  the 
abstract.  They  told  me  that  there  were  some 
frame  houses  in  the  edge  of  one  of  the  valleys, 
where  a  few  Mormons  formerly  lived.  Later  we 
went  down  to  look  at  them;  they  were  tenant- 
less  and  falling  to  decay.  They  said— by  way  of 


explanation  probably,  for  I  was  surprised  to 
find  these  deserted  habitations,  and  indeed  the 
whole  island  was  beginning  to  assume  an  air  of 
mystery, — they  said  the  island  was  hardly  suit- 
able for  a  colony;  and  that  even  the  water  we 
drank  at  table  was  brought  a  long  distance  in 
kegs  strapped  to  the  back  of  a  mule;  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  there  is  but  one  stream  in  the  entire 
island,  and  that  an  insignificant  one. 

This  was  about  all  I  could  learn  concerning 
the  Mormon  mystery.  I  was  told  that  goat-skins 
were  the  currency  of  the  island,  and  that  they 
were  worth  about  thirty-eight  cents  each.  I  won- 
dered then,  I  wonder  still,  how  they  managed  to 
make  change.  It  came  to  my  knowledge,  likewise, 
that  my  only  hope  of  escape  was  by  the  sheep-boat 
that  crossed  over  the  sea  by  night  to  Lahaina; 
and  that  its  date  of  sailing  was  mighty  uncertain, 
and  the  passage  anything  but  a  pleasant  one;  for 
I  would  be  obliged  to  consider  myself  one  of  the 
flock  and  take  my  chances,  there  being  no  sepa- 
rate compartment  provided  for  transient  bipeds. 

Well,  it  was  so  arranged  that  I  was  notified  on 
the  day  of  sailing;  and  that  night  I  went  down 
to  the  sea,  accompanied  by  my  friends.  We  had 
got  on  well  together;  they  had  piloted  me  in  the 
saddle  all  over  the  island,  housed  and  fed  me 
to  the  best  of  their  ability;  and  sometimes  of  an 
evening,  very  early  of  an  evening — for  they  went 
to  their  beds  like  the  birds  to  their  nests,  and 
rose  with  them  before  daybreak, — sometimes  of 
an  evening  we  tried  to  talk  a  little.  We  had  a 
fine  moon  in  those  nights,  which  was  fortunate; 
for  the  moon  fills  up  all  the  gaps  in  a  conversa- 
tion without  seeming  to  make  an  effort.  Some- 
times the  mist  gathered  in  the  shallow,  wide- 
spreading  vale  below  us,  and  the  sheen  of  the 
moonlight  upon  this  ghostly  scene  seemed  to 
deepen  the  air  of  mystery  that  haunted  me  so 
long  as  I  tarried  there. 

Who  were  these  youths,  do  you  ask?  They 
were  the  sons  of  a  gentleman  whose  career  I  wish 
to  trace  for  you.  His  was  a  strange,  eventful  his- 
tory, brought  to  a  happy  close.  Later  I  met  him, 
and  still  later  was  more  or  less  associated  with 
him;  and  because  he  was  for  a  time  almost 
friendless,  an  object  of  scorn  and  derision,  alike 
hated  and  feared,  I  wish  to  tell  his  story  as  I 
know  it,  and  leave  you  to  judge  whether  he  was 
well  or  ill  used. 
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A  daughter  survives  him.  Lanai  was  long  her 
home;  and  while  there,  the  favorite  companion 
of  her  father,  she  was  looked  upon  and  spoken 
of  as  a  being  but  little  lower  than  the  Amazons. 
The  tidiness  of  that  rural  home  was  her  legacy, 
and  her  influence  lasted  long  after  she  had  gone 
out  into  the  world  and  left  her  island  to  subside 
into  its  natural  half-savage  state.  I  suppose  the 
sons  will  live  and  die  there;  I  hope  so.  It  would  be 
almost  a  pity  to  attempt  a  reform  where  succes- 
ful  reform  might  result  in  total  obliteration 

But  the  boat  is  waiting  us  down  under  the  hill; 
we  are  to  cross  over  at  midnight,  hoping  to  make 
Lahaina  by  the  break  of  day.  I  hear  the  bleating 
of  the  woolly  cargo,  mingling  with  the  moan  of  the 
reef  and  the  chattering  of  the  half-naked  Kanaka 
crew.  Ah  me!  the  hours  before  us  and  the  days 
behind  us  and  the  dangers  that  beset  us  on  every 
hand!  I  wonder  if  Contarini  Flemming  would 
have  relished  this  sort  of  thing?  I  know  that  I 
did  once. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Story  of  a  Brave  Life. 


BY    THE    COMTESSE    DE    COURSON. 

'THREE  years  ago,  on  the  Feast  of  the  As- 
-''  sumption,  there  died  in  Paris  a  French  gen- 
eral, of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  of  his  great 
countryman  Bayard,  that  he  was  without  re- 
proach and  without  fear;  and  whose  last  request 
was  that  his  tomb  should  bear  merely  these  two 
words,  ^^  Miles  Christi."  And  truly  these  words 
sum  up  in  their  brevity  the  career  of  him  who 
throughout  the  sixty-two  years  of  his  life  ever 
placed  the  service  of  God  before  his  earthly 
interests.  Uncompromising  almost  to  sternness 
in  his  religious  opinions,  brave  to  heroism; 
utterly  disdainful  of  the  riches,  glories  and 
pleasures  of  the  world;  leading  the  life  of  a 
religious  in  the  midst  of  camps;  and  with  all  this 
a  military  commander  of  rare  ability,  and  a  suc- 
cessful general,— Louis  Gaston  de  Sonis*  stands 

*  His  life  has  just  been  published  by  Mgr.  Bau- 
nard,the  eminent  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Lille;  and  it  was  from  this  deeply  interesting 
volume  that  this  sketch  has  been  prepared  for  the 
readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria." 


out  among  the  military  men  of  modern  France 
a  type  of  singular  grandeur  and  sanctity. 

General  de  Sonis  was  born  at  Pointe-^-Pitre, 
in  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Louis,  King  of  France,  August  25,  1825.  There 
is  more  than  one  trait  of  resemblance  between 
the  royal  Saint  whose  ambition  was  to  be 
"  Christ's  sergeant "  {le  sergent  du  Christ)  upon 
earth,  and  the  soldier  who,  many  centuries 
later,  adopted  the  same  watchword,  and  lived 
up  to  it  with  unswerving  fidelity.  Both  were 
tender  and  compassionate  toward  the  poor  and 
little  ones  of  this  world,  while  at  the  same  time 
stern  and  fearless  in  the  pursuit  of  justice;  and 
in  both  an  ardent  love  of  God  only  gave  greater 
strength  and  sweetness  to  the  sacred  ties  of 
home  and  family. 

Jean  Baptiste  Charles  Gaston  de  Sonis,  our 
hero's  father,  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  13th 
regiment  of  infantry  stationed  in  the  island  of 
Guadalupe.  Here  he  married  a  young  Creole 
widow  of  great  beauty,  Madame  de  Lestorti^re. 
By  her  first  marriage  she  had  a  little  girl,  Joseph- 
ine, whom  her  stepfather  adopted  and  loved 
as  dearly  as  his  own  four  children:  Aline,  Gaston 
(our  hero),  Marie,  and  Theobald. 

General  de  Sonis  often  spoke  of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  mind  by  the  splendid  beauty 
of  his  tropical  home.  The  deep  blue  sky  and 
sea,  the  magnificent  forests,  star-lit  nights,  and 
fragrant  atmosphere,  remained  fixed  upon  his 
memory;  and  he  gratefully  recalled  how  God  in 
His  power  and  His  love  first  revealed  Himself 
to  his  childish  soul  through  the  medium  of  these 
scenes  of  natural  beauty. 

His  father  and  mother  were  tenderly  attached 
to  each  other  and  to  their  children;  but  neither 
seems  to  have  had  any  deep  religious  feelings  such 
as  their  son  was  to  develop  later  on.  In  1830  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  elder  children,  and  M.  de  Sanis  decided 
to  return  to  France,  with  Gaston  and  his  sisters 
Josephine  and  Aline;  leaving  his  wife  and  younger 
children  in  Guadalupe  some  months  longer. 
Madame,  de  Sonis  hesitated  to  leave  her  aged 
father,  whose  health  was  failing  rapidly.  But  her 
parting  with  her  husband  and  children  was  heart- 
breaking on  both  sides;  it  seemed  as  though  she 
secretly  felt  that  the  separation  was  a  definite 
one.  Gaston  de  Sonis  always  retained  a  vivid 
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recollection  of  his  beautiful  Creole  mother,  whose 
memory  remained  associated  in  his  mind  with 
the  cruel  separation,  which  his  father's  care  and 
caresses  alone  could  soften. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  France  M.  de  Sonis 
was  able  to  settle  his  children  in  Paris,  under  the 
care  of   their  grandmother,  a  person   of  great 
piety,  who  had  promised  to  watch  over  them 
until  the  arrival  of  their  mother.   His  regiment 
was    then   quartered    at   Versailles,   whence   he 
often  came  to  see  the  children,  with  whom  he 
loved  to  talk  of  their  absent  mother,  and  of  her 
arrival  among  them,  which  was  to  take  place  in 
the  autumn  of  1835.  In  the  midst  of  these  joyful 
anticipations  the  news  of  her  death  came  upon 
them  like  a  thunderbolt.  All  the  plans  and  proj- 
ects of  the  little  party  were  destroyed  by  this 
crushing  blow;  and  finally  it  was  settled  that 
Gaston  should  be  placed  at  the  College  Stanislas, 
which  even  in  those  days  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion. In  after  years  he  always  spoke  with  affection 
and  gratitude  of  his  life  at  Stanislas.  Here  he 
made  his  First  Communion  "with  ardent  faith 
and  love  of  God,"  and  a  piety  beyond  his  age. 
Here,  too,  he  received  a  solid  religious  instruction, 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  holiness. 
In  1837  Gaston  was  removed  from  Stanislas  to 
the  College  de  Juilly,  directed  by  the  Oratorians, 
where  he  found  "  another  Stanislas,  the  same 
traditions  and  the  same  principles."  At  Juilly 
Gaston  formed  several  warm  friendships,  which 
lasted  throughout  his  life.  And  it  is  to  the  testi- 
mony of  these  early  friends  and  companions,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  Count  de  Sfeze  and  M.  Lamy 
de  la  Chapelle,  that  we  owe  a  description  of 
Sonis  at  this  period.  He  was,  we  are  told,  a  tall 
youth,  whose  slight,  graceful  form    and    large 
dark  eyes  recalled  his  Creole  origin;  refined  and 
dignified  in  manner,  with  a  soul  of  fire  under 
a  gentle  exterior.  To  a  delicate  appearance  he 
united  great  personal  courage  and  endurance, 
and  a  singular  proficiency  in  all  manly  sports. 
His  brilliant  horsemanship,  in  particular,  already 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  comrades. 

In  his  early  youth,  prompted  perhaps  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  tropical  seas  among  which 
he  had  spent  his  infancy,  Gaston  had  wished  to 
enter  the  navy.  Later  on,  however,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  a  military  life;  and,  as  his  future  career 
sufficiently  proved,  this  was  his  true  vocation. 


In  the  summer  of  1844  he  successfully  passed 
his  examination  for  the  military  school  of  St. 
Cyr.  But  the  same  year  brought  into  his  life  a 
sad  and  solemn  change,  casting  upon  his  youthful 
shoulders  a  weight  of  responsibility  that  increased 
his  natural  thoughtfulness.  His  father  had  just 
been  sent  to  Bordeaux  with  his  regiment,  and 
almost  on  his  arrival  he  died  in  a  hotel,  after  a 
few  hours'  illness.  He  had  time,  however,  to  re- 
ceive the  last  Sacraments,  and  to  take  farewell 
of  his  children,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned 
to  his  side. 

This  terrible  blow,  by  which  Gaston,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  found  himself  the  head  of  a  family 
of  orphans,  brought  with  it,  like  all  crosses,  a 
wealth  of  hidden  graces  and  supernatural  bless- 
ings. He  himself  relates  in  a  touching  narrative, 
written  many  years  later  for  the  use  of  his  children  ~ 
how  in  the  public  schools  where  he  had  been 
sent  on  leaving  Juilly,  the  religious  impressions 
of  his  boyhood  had  been  weakened  by  evil  influ- 
ences. His  father's  sudden  death  was  the  means 
by  which  God  rekindled  in  his  soul  the  waning 
light  of  faith  and  piety. 

He  and  his  sisters,  alone  and  desolate,  in  the 
hotel  of  a  strange  town,  were  praying  near  their 
dead  father,  when  a  priest  entered  the  room.  "  We 
did  not  know  the  priest,"  continues  Sonis.  "After 
praying  for  an  instant,  he  addressed  us:  'My 
children,  I  have  just  heard  of  the  great  sorrow 
that  has  fallen  on  you.  I  am  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  I  have  come  to  share  your  grief,  and, 
if  you  will,  to  bring  you  His  divine  consolations.' 
He  spoke  to  us  thus  for  a  long  time;  every  word 
had  a  meaning.  When  he  began  to  speak,  my 
soul  expanded,  eager  to  receive  words  to  which 
I  was  no  longer  accustomed.  When  he  left  us 
I  was  converted.  Jesus  Christ  had  again  taken 
possession  of  my  soul." 

A  few  days  later  the  little  group  of  orphans 
separated;  the  sisters  returned  to  Guadalupe,  and 
Gaston  entered  St.  Cyr,  where  he  was  speedily 
distinguished  for  his  diligence,  good  conduct, 
and  his  rare  dispositions  to  become  in  every 
respect  an  excellent  officer.  Throughout  his  stay 
at  St.  Cyr  he  remained  staunch  to  his  religious 
duties — a  task  more  difficult  in  1844  than  in  our 
days,  when  the  majority  of  the  pupils  come  from 
ecclesiastical  colleges.  But  he  had  faithfully 
responded  to  the  call  of  grace;  and  from  the 
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moment  when  his  heart  returned  to  God  by  his 
^father's  death-bed,  his  interior  life  was  one  of 
ever-increasing  fervor  and  perfection.  To  a  nat- 
ure like  his  half-measures  were  odious,  and  he 
.gave  himself  up  to  the  service  of  his  divine 
Master  with  an  earnestness  which  from  the  day 
of  his  conversion  to  that  of  his  death  never 
wavered  or  relaxed. 

In  1848  he  was  named  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
•fifth  regiment  of  hussars,  and  sent  to  Castres. 
Very  soon  after  his  arrival  his  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged with  a  young  girl  belonging  to  an  honor- 
able family  of  the  little  southern  town.  It  was, 
on  both  sides,  a  marriage  of  pure  affection;  Sonis 
having  first  noticed  Mile.  Roger  on  the  day  of 
the  entrance  of  his  regiment,  when  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Castres  were  at  their  windows  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  Mile.  Roger,  on 
her  part,  had  been  struck  by  the  brilliant  young 
officer,  whose  good  name,  good  manners,  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  made  him  a  general 
favorite  in  the  quiet  provincial  city.  Both  parties 
were  very  young  when  the  marriage  took  place; 
•Gaston  de  Sonis  was  just  twenty-three,  and  his 
bride  only  seventeen.  Neither  was  rich,  save  in 
trust  in  God  and  in  mutual  affection.  But  their 
union  of  heart  and  mind  was  absolute;  and, 
writes  the  widow  df  General  de  Sonis  to  his 
biographer,  "our  happiness  was  as  complete  as 
is  possible  in  this  world.  We  were  truly  one  heart 
and  one  soul." 

From  Castres  the  regiment  was  removed  to 
Pontivy,  then  to  Paris,  and  lastly  to  Limoges, 
where  Sonis,  his  wife  and  their  two  eldest  chil- 
•dren  arrived  in  October,  1851.  About  the  same 
time  the  young  officer's  two  sisters,  Josephine 
de  Lestorti^re  and  Marie  de  Sonis,  became 
Carmelites  at  Poitiers.  'Gaston  had  remained 
tenderly  attached  to  both;  and  we  shall  see  how, 
during  the  course  of  his  adventurous  and  wan- 
dering life,  his  intimate  relations  with  the  two 
Carmelites  remained  unbroken,  and  became 
closer  and  more  confidential  as  time  went  on. 
He  looked  upon  them  as  his  guardian  angels;' 
and  they,  on  their  side,  followed  his  career  with 
tender  interest,  and  helped  him  from  afar  with 
their  loving  prayers.  The  close  correspondence 
exchanged  for  many  years  between  Sonis  and  his 
sisters  would  have  been  inexpressibly  precious 
to  his  biographer,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 


pouring  forth  to  them  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
without  reserve.  But,  by  his  express  desire,  his 
letters,  which  had  been  carefully  kept  and 
placed  in  order  by  his  eldest  and  last  surviving 
sister,  were  given  back  to  him  after  her  death 
and  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

At  Limoges  the  young  officer's  exemplary  life, 
his  distinction  of  mind  and  appearance,  his  zeal 
and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  attracted 
general  attention.  Some  years  previously,  prob- 
ably at  St.  Cyr,  he  had  made  God  a  solemn  prom- 
ise "to  refuse  Him  nothing,"  and  henceforth 
each  period  of  his  life  marks  a  progress  in  the 
path  of  sanctity.  A  few  months  after  his  arrival 
at  Limoges  he  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  one  of  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  relates  how  scrupu- 
lously he  fulfilled  his  duty  toward  the  poor.  His 
visits  brought  them  not  only  material  assistance, 
but  words  of  light,  comfort  and  encouragement; 
he  cared  for  their  souls  as  well  as  for  their  bodies, 
and  poured  forth  his  brotherly  sympathy  with 
unstinted  love.  At  the  same  time  he  often  de- 
prived himself  of  many  things  in  order  more 
effectually  to  relieve  their  wants.  Poor  himself, 
and  destined  all  his  life  to  carry  the  cross  of 
poverty,  with  its  attendant  pangs  and  anxieties, 
he  never  complained  except  when  his  own  poverty 
prevented  him  from  helping  others. 

Sonis  writes  to  Count  de  Seze,  his  former 
school-fellow  and  the  friend  of  his  whole  life:  "I 
live  very  quietly,  it  is  true;  but  I  do  live,  whereas 
so  many  have  no  bread.  I  am  even  able  to  put 
together  a  few  sous  for  my  beloved  poor;  but 
how  often  my  heart  bleeds  because  I  haye  nothing 
to  share  with  them!"  One  day,  having  obtained 
the  free  disposal  of  the  baggage  wagons  of  his 
regiment,  he  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Conference  made  the  round  of  the  city,  collect- 
ing worn-out  linen,  cast-off  clothing,  and  other 
articles  to  bestow  on  some  poor  persons  who 
were  in  great  distress. 

At  the  same  time  he  steadily  continued  his 
military  studies;  for,  after  his  love  of  God,  love 
for  his  profession  was  the  chief  trait  of  his 
strong  nature.  In  his  dealings  with  his  men  he 
was  strict  but  just,  inflexible  when  his  duty  was 
concerned,  and  full  of  charity  for  the  souls  of 
others.  He  had  the  heart  of  an  apostle,  and  by 
his  example  and  his  words  many  young  soldiers 
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found  courage  to  practise  their  religion  as  fear- 
lessly as  he  did  himself. 

Human  respect  was  to  him  a  thing  unknown. 
He  never  missed  daily  Mass,  received  Holy  Com- 
munion every  week,  made  a  daily  visit  to  a 
church;  and,  together  with  other  pious  Christians, 
he  was  accustomed  to  pass  one  night  every  month 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  During  Lent, 
when  kept  on  horseback  till  past  mid-day,  he 
always  steadily  refused  to  break  his  fast.  His 
ardent,  uncompromising  love  of  God  delighted 
in  paying  public  homage  to  the  Master,  whose 
hold  upon  his  soul  became  stronger  every  day. 
More  than  once  the  inhabitants  of  Limoges 
beheld  the  brilliant  hussar,  in  full  uniform,  kneel- 
ing humbly  in  the  dust  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment when  It  was  being  carried  to  the  sick* 
along  the  streets  of  the  town. 

Writing  to  Mgr.  Baunard,  Madame  de  Sonis 
speaks  thus  of  these  early  years  of  her  married 
life:  "  My  husband  used  to  urge  me  to  follow  him 
in  the  paths  of  perfection;  for  he  loved  my  soul 
better  than  anything  in  the  world.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  sometimes  felt  something  almost 
akin  to  jealousy  of  his  piety.  He  used  to  rebuke 
me  for  this  very  gently,  saying  that  I  must  not  be 
jealous  of  God;  for  that  the  more  we  loved  Him, 
the  more  lasting  would  be  our  mutual  love." 

After  more  than  two  years'  stay  at  Limoges, 
Monsieur  de  Sonis  received  his  promotion:  he 
was  appointed  captain  in  the  7th  regiment  of 
hussars  and  sent  to  Algeria.  He  left  Limoges, 
its  good  works,  and  its  circle  of  intimate  friends, 
with  regret;  but  at  the  same  time  his  active  nature 
rejoiced  at  the  new  phase  of  life  that  opened 
before  him.  A  great  portion  of  his  military  career 
was  to  be  spent  in  Africa,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  was  first  called  upon  to  display  those  gifts  of 
energy,  decision,  and  clear-sightedness  that  so 
distinguished  him  as  a  military  chief. 

The  first  two  years  of  his  stay,  however,  were 
passed  in  comparative  solitude  and  obscurity. 
He  had  been  obliged  on  account  of  his  wife's 
health  to  leave  her  in  France  with  his  children; 
he  was  crippled  by  want  of  money,  surrounded 
by  men  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  his 
brave  soul  appears  to  have  suffered  at  times  from 

*  In  many  towns  in  France  it  was  the  custom, 
some  years  ago,  to  carry  the  Holy  Viaticum  to  the 
dying  publicly. 


depression  and  discouragement.  He  struggled 
against  the  temptation.  "My  dear  friend,"  he 
writes  to  Count  de  Seze,  "  I  am  very  lonely  here, 
surrounded  by  persons  whom  I  hardly  know,  and 
who  share  none  of  my  ideas.  I  live  very  much 
alone.  When  ray  work  is  over,  after  the  meals 
which  we  take  in  common,  I  get  on  horseback 
and  return  home.  There  I  take  up  a  book,  and 
my  day  passes  quickly,  divided  between  study 
and  some  good  moments  of  meditation.  I  love 
my  wife  and  children  so  much  that  it  seemed  to 
me  at  first  as  if  I  could  never  make  up  my  mind 
to  live  apart  from  them;  but  I  have  laid  all  these 
sacrifices  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  it  has  done 
me  good." 

He  found  his  best  comfort  in  doing  all  the 
good  he  could  around  him.  In  Algiers  itself  he 
continued  to  visit  the  poor  as  assiduously  as  at 
Limoges;  and,  faithful  to  his  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
few  devout  laymen,  at  stated  times,  to  spend  the 
night  in  adoration  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Algiers. 

Some  months  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
Sonis  had  the  joy  of  welcoming  his  wife  and  two 
elder  children,  whom  he  had  established  first  at 
Milianah,  then  at  Blidah,  and  lastly  at  Mustapha. 
But  the  happiness  of  this  meeting  was  not  un- 
mixed with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1856  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  dear  ones 
back  to  France.  A  confidential  letter  written  to 
Count  de  Seze  gives  the  motive  of  these  sacri- 
fices. "My  finances  were  so  exhausted  by  the 
extraordinary  expenses  entailed  by  my  continual 
journeys  . . .  that  I  had  to  part  from  those  who 
are  my  one  consolation  in  this  world." 

Madame  de  Sonis  returned  to  Castres  to  her 
own  family,  while  her  husband  bravely  resigned 
himself  to  a  new  period  of  solitude.  Happily, 
however,  a  military  expedition  in  the  province 
of  Kabylie  came  to  divert  his  thoughts;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1857  he  took  part  in  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  rebel  tribes  of  Djurjura, 
where  the  victorious  troops  celebrated  their 
triumph  by  causing  a  Solemn  High  Mass  to  be 
said  on  a  plateau  among  the  mountains. 

About  the  same  time  Count  Louis  de  S^ze, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Sonis,  took  some  steps  to 
interest  in  favor  of  the  latter  the  famous  painter 
Horace  Vernet,  who  enjoyed    great   influence 
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with  the  government  authorities  in  Algeria.  He 
4cnew  his  friend's  ability  and  worth,  how  bravely 
lie  struggled  with  the  crushing  weight  of  his  pov- 
erty, and  he  considered  himself  fully  justified  in 
•drawing  the  attention  of  the  government  to  one 
«o  worthy  of  preferment.  But  the  idea  of  a  favor 
to  be  asked  was  strongly  repugnant  to  Sonis, 
and  he  immediately  wrote  to  check  his  friend's 
well-meant  zeal.  "  I  believe,"  he  says, "  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  a  duty  to  beg  for  alms;  but  if  a 
Christian  may  lawfully  beg  his  bread  when  he 
and  his  children  have  none,  I  have  never  seen  it 
written  anywhere  that  he  may  beg  for  favors." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Carmela. 


BY     CHRISTIAN     R  E  I  D  . 


XXVIII. 

*'pHE  next  day  Fenwick  said  that  it  was  neces- 

1   sary  to  show  his  newly-arrived  friend  the 

Castle  of  Chapultepec;  and  asked  if  his  other 

friends,  who  had  of  course  already  visited  it,  did 

not  care  to  see  it  again,  especially  since  the  ex- 

•cursion  was  to  be  made  in  time  for  the  sunset 

•view.   They  all   agreed   willingly;    for,  as   Mrs. 

Thorpe    remarked,  Chapultepec   is    something 

•which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  too  often;  and 

moreover  it  was  essential  to  do  something  to 

occupy  their  time.  So  in  the  golden  afternoon 

they  drove  out,  along  the  magnificent  Pasco — 

•one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the  world — 

which  extends  from  the  city  to  the  gales  of  the 

park  of  Chapultepec,  and  soon  found  themselves 

on  the  great  terraces,  or  loggias,  of  the  castle. 

From  this  historic  spot — the  fortress  of  the 

founders  of  Tenochtitlan,  the  burial-place    of 

Aztec  Kings,  the  residence  of  the  Viceroys  of 

Spain,  and  the  palace  of  Maximilian  and  Carlotta 

•  during  their  brief  and  tragically-ended  reign, — 

•one  looks  out  over  one  of  the  great  views  of  the 

world;  one  that  for  absolute  loveliness  can  scarce 

be  matched  between  the  Orient  and  the  farthest 

West.  Directly  below  the  craggy  height  on  which 

the  castle  stands  lies  the  park  with  its  shadowy 

.alleys,  formed  of  cypresses  that  were  old  when 

the  Spaniard  first  set  foot  on  the  New  World; 


and  stretching  beyond  on  every  side  is  the  won- 
derful valley,  that  burst  like  a  vision  of  Paradise 
upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  Cortez  when  he 
climbed  the  eastern  mountains  and  first  looked 
upon  it.  Leagues  of  emerald  land  spread  far  as 
the  gaze  can  reach,  a  very  garden  of  fertility, 
dotted  with  remnants  of  forests,  and  scores  of 
towns,  clustered  each  around  its  picturesque 
church  tower  and  embowered  in  leafage;  broad, 
white  avenues,  lined  with  stately  trees,  follow  the 
course  of  the  ancient  causeways;  and  aqueducts, 
picturesque  as  those  of  the  Campagna,  stretch 
their  grey  stone  arches  across  the  green  land 
toward  the  city,  that  lies  within  its  encircling  walls 
like  a  dream  of  beauty.  No  blur  of  smoke  rises 
toward  the  sapphire  sky  to  mar  one  jewel-like 
tint  on  its  mass  of  gleaming  domes,  one  line  of 
its  noble,  richly  ornate  towers.  So  might  Byzan- 
tium have  looked  in  the  days  of  her  splendor, 
before  the  Crescent  cast  down  the  Cross.  Near  by 
shine  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes;  afar,  bounding 
the  wonderful  picture,  rise  the  noble  mountain 
masses,  aerial  azure  draping  their  mighty  forms; 
while,  dominating  all  else,  the  two  great  volcanoes 
lift  toward  heaven  their  radiant  summits,  crowned 
with  eternal  snow. 

"It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  as  they  stood  on 
one  of  the  marble-paved  terraces,  looking  east, 
where  the  reflected  splendors  of  sunset  were 
already  gathering  about  the  luminous  mountain 
tops  and  over  the  shining  city.  "Unless  it  be 
from  the  battlements  of  Paradise,  I  never  expect 
to  see  such  another  view." 

"It  would  be  hard  to  match  it  elsewhere,"  said 
Fenwick, smiling.  "And  yet  I  think  that  the  view 
from  Guadalupe  yonder"— and  he  pointed  to 
the  sacred  hill  in  the  north— "is  almost  as  fine." 

"There  is  a  wide  difference  sometimes  between 
*  almost '  and  *  altogether,' "  observed  Mrs.  Thorpe. 
"The  view  from  Guadalupe  is  fine,  but  I  know 
of  nothing  to  compare  with  this.  Every  detail 
here  is  so  perfect." 

"And  the  fact  that  one  looks  at  it  from  a 
palace  of  almost  fairy-like  beauty,  in  situation 
and  arrangement,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  charm," 
remarked  Lestrange. 

"  For  the  first  time  I  am  inclined  to  envy  the 
President  of  Mexico,"  said  Governor  Rayburn, 
looking  around  with  an  air  of  approval.  "  A  man 
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might  be  willing  to  run  a  little  risk  to  have  such 
a  residence  as  this  at  his  disposal." 

"There  is  no  longer  any  risk  involved  in 
the  position,"  remarked  Fenwick.  "  Mexico  has 
grown  tired  of  revolutions,  and  has  become  a 
model  of  peaceable  behavior." 

"So  has  Popocatepetl  yonder,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe,  significantly;  "but  who  knows  when  the 
smouldering  fires  may  break  out  again?  Mexico, 
too,  has  a  heart  of  fire  under  her  quietness,  and 
a  large  class  of  her  people  feel  themselves  the 
objects  of  unjust  oppression." 

"  It  is  a  class,  however,  that  are  very  slow  to 
resort  to  violence,"  answered  Fenwick.  "The 
priests  would  have  only  to  hold  up  their  fingers 
to  plunge  the  land  in  war  and  bloodshed  again. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  do  so." 

"Well,  /  should  do  so  sooner  than  submit  to 
so  many  outrages!"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  in  whom 
the  militant  spirit  was  very  strong. 

Fenwick  laughed.  "  Persecution  is  an  old,  old 
story  to  the  Church,"  he  went  on.  "She  has 
suffered  it  so  often  that  she  knows  well  what  the 
end  will  be.  *Keep  thy  purple,  O  Caesar:  to- 
morrow we  will  bury  thee  in  it,  and  chant  over 
thee  the  Alleluia  and  the  De  Frofundis,  which 
never  change.*  That,  too,  is  an  old  story.  But 
does  it  strike  any  one  that  we  are  only  looking 
at  the  reflection  of  the  sunset,  which  must  itself 
be  very  fine?  Suppose  we  go  to  the  other  side 
for  the  western  view?" 

Mrs.  Thorpe  and  Governor  Rayburn  assenting, 
the  three  moved  away;  and  it  was  not  Carmela's 
fault  that  she  did  not  accompany  them.  She  was 
at  a  little  distance,  leaning  against  the  balustrade, 
and  so  absorbed  in  the  marvellous  picture  lying 
below  and  afar  that  she  neither  heard  the  con- 
versation nor  observed  the  departure  of  the  trio. 
Since  she  lingered  Lestrange  remained  also,  and, 
not  recognizing  her  unconsciousness,  he  thought 
it  a  hopeful  sign  for  him  that  she  voluntarily 
remained.  He  drew  nearer  to  her  with  a  reawak- 
ened confidence.  Her  face  looked  very  gentle  as 
she  gazed  into  what  almost  appeared  to  be  the 
open  gates  of  heaven;  for  a  wonderful  pomp  was 
marshalling  now  about  the  cloud-wreathed  sum- 
mits of  the  distant  peaks.  He  thought  of  the  day 
when  they  had  been  together  in  the  Barranca  de 
Portillo;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Carmela  of  the  past  was  before  him. 


But  not  in  the  Barranca — not  under  the  great, 
spreading  tree  by  the  rushing  river— had  he  ever 
felt  the  hesitation  which  beset  him  now;  had  his 
heart  beat  so  obtrusively  nor  his  voice  so  faltered 
when  he  essayed  to  speak. 

" I  wish,"  he  said  at  length,  "that  I  could  paint 
you  as  you  stand  there,  with  that  look  of  dazzled 
delight  in  your  eyes." 

As,  with  a  start,  she  turned  the  eyes  of  which 
he  spoke  upon  him,  the  look  of  delight  went 
very  swiftly  out  of  them.  She  became  aware  for 
the  first  time  of  the  absence  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  for  an  instant  she  had  an  idea  of  fol- 
lowing them  at  once.  But  the  situation  iwas  not 
of  her  making;  and  to  retreat  from  it,  as  if  she 
feared  to  remain,  seemed  undignified.  So  she 
answered,  quietly: 

"  Is*  it  possible  that  you  can  think  of  any  other 
picture  in  the  face  of  this?"  And  she  motioned 
toward  the  vision  of  glory  before  them. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  quickly;  "  I  could  think — 
whether  I  would  or  not,  I .  must  think — of  the 
picture  which  you  make  in  the  face  of  the  great- 
est and  fairest  that  earth  can  show.  Ah,  Carmela, 
if  you  would  only  believe  this! " 

"And  if  I  did  believe  it,  what  then  ?  "  she  asked. 
All  the  light  and  color  appeared  suddenly  to 
fade  from  her  countenance,  as  they  would  a  little 
later  from  the  snow-covered  heights,  leaving  it 
white  and  still;  and  the  dark  eyes  were,  for  once, 
proud  instead  of  soft  as  they  met  his  own.  "  What 
then?"  she  repeated.  "What  possible  difference 
can  it  make  to  me  in  what  manner  you  regard 
my  poor  face,  which  you  once  painted,  and  then 
forgot  more  quickly  than  you  had  painted  it?" 

"Forgot!"  he  exclaimed!  "No — I  never  forgot 
you.  I  was  only  weakly  compliant  to  the  will  of 
others.  I  know  and  regret  it  now." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  an  accent  of  delicate  scorn, 
"now  that  the  will  has  changed,  you  are  as  com- 
pliant in  another  manner.  I  am  aware  of  that." 

"  You  wrong  me! "  he  cried,  passionately.  "  You 
do  me  the  greatest  injustice!  Why  are  you  de- 
termined to  think  ill  of  me?  Carmela,  in  those 
days  to  which  I  now  look  back,  as  a  man  might 
look  back  on  a  forfeited  heaven,  it  seemed  that 
you  found  some  good  in  me.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  you  can  ever  again  find  any, — that  you  can 
ever  again  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  me 
worthy  of  your  love?  " 
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Something  in  the  appealing  humility  of  the 
question  touched  Carmela. "  I  have  never  doubted 
that  there  is  much  good  in  you — why  should  I?" 
she  said,  more  gently.  "  But  that  I  can  ever  find 
again  what  I  found,  or  fancied  I  found,  a  year  ago 
is  not  possible.  I  thought  you  understood  this." 

The  softening  of  her  tone  gave  him  a  hope 
which  she  did  not  intend.  "Why  is  it  not  possi- 
ble?" he  asked, insistently.  "Do  you  not  believe 
in  regret  and  atonement  for  wrong-doing,  and 
would  you  deny  the  possibility  of  this' to  me?" 

"  I  would  deny  nothing  to  you,"  she  answered, 
"except  what  concerns  myself.  I  believe  in  your 
regret,  and  I  accept  as  full  atonement  your  ex- 
pression of  it;  but  beyond  that  there  is  no  atone- 
ment in  your  power.  Nor  do  I  desire  any.  Do 
not  force  me  to  say  more.  Do  not  force  me  to 
repeat  what  I  told  you  the  other  day,  and  which 
it  was  surely  enough  to  have  said  once." 

"  But  listen  to  me  only  for  one  moment,"  he 
entreated.  "  Carmela,  this  is  life  or  death  to  me 
— I  must  speak!  You  were  right  in  what  you 
said  the  other  day.  The  Arthur  Lestrange  of  last 
year  was  a  pitiful  egotist  unworthy  of  you.  But 
he  has  had  some  hard  lessons  since  then,  and 
they  have  taught  him  both  your  value  and  his 
own  weakness.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  trust 
him  again?  When  I  think  of  that  day  in  the 
Barranca  de  Portillo— that  day  when  we  were  so 
happy, — it  seems  impossible  that  you  can  cast 
the  past  out  of  your  heart." 

"And  when  /  think  of  the  day  to  which  you 
allude,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  stern, 
"I  know  that  it  would  be  as  possible  to  bring 
back  its  vanished  hours  as  to  revive  the  feelings 
that  filled  it.  You  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  trust  again  the  man  who  betrayed  the  trust 
I  then  gave  him.  I  answer  no!  If  I  loved  him 
I  might  perhaps  forgive  his  weakness  and  his 
desertion — for  love,  it  is  said,  forgives  everything; 
but  I  do  not  love  him.  I  have  never  loved  him 
since  I  came  to  my  senses  and  recognized  what 
folly  it  had  been  to  love  one  so — "  She  paused. 
It  was  not  possible  for  her  to  strike  cruelly,  and 
she  knew  that  her  next  words  would  have  sounded 
cruel  to  the  man  who  looked  at  her  with  such 
wistful  eyes  that  her  pity  was  again  touched. 
"See,"  she  said,  after  a  moment,  "why  do  you 
persist  in  forcing  me  to  say  these  things?— to  re- 
call what  I  would  gladly  forget?" 


"  But  how  if  /can  not  forget?  "  he  asked.  "  Car- 
mela, it  is  strange — although  you  speak  to  me 
in  this  manner,  and  although  I  always  thought 
that  I  could  never  endure  to  be  repulsed  by  any 
woman,  I  love  you  far  better  than  I  did  when 
we  parted  a  year  ago.  I  love  you  so  well  that  I 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  me.  Give  me  any  probation  you  please,  and 
see  how  eagerly  I  will  accept  it.  There  is  not 
anything  I  will  not  do  to  win  again  your  confi- 
dence and  your  love.  I  will  even  promise  to 
become  a  Catholic." 

It  was  as  a  flash  of  inspiration  that  this  idea 
came  to  him,  and  he  uttered  it  with  something 
almost  like  triumph;  for  surely  this  would  prove 
what  he  had  desired  to  find — the  brilliant  stroke 
by  means  of  which  he  might  win  again  all  that 
he  had  lost.  But  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
effect  of  the  words  on  Carmela.  She  drew  back 
and  looked  at  him  with  large,  startled  eyes  full 
of  wonder — almost  of  horror. 

"You  can  not  mean,"  she  said,  "that  you 
would  be  willing,  without  knowledge,  without 
conviction,  without  faith,  to  become  a  Catholic, 
simply  to  please  me?" 

"  It  is  the  strongest  proof  I  can  give  of  what  I 
would  do  for  you,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  willing 
to  sacrifice  even  my  freedom  of  thought  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  barrier  between  us  that  I 
can  remove." 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  as  if  the  words  were  involun- 
tarily wrung  from  her,  "is  it  strange  that  you 
could  not  be  true  to  a  creature  when  you  have 
no  idea  of  truth  toward  God?  You  would  play 
with  the  solemn  mysteries  of  religion,  and  make 
them  a  means  of  gaining  your  end!  Perhaps  it 
seems  to  you  a  matter  of  indifference  what  faith 
one  professes  when  one  believes  nothing.  But  to 
me  such  an  idea  is  horrible.  If  you  came  to  the 
door  of  the  Church  a  true  convert,  no  one  would 
welcome  you  more  gladly  than  I — though  your 
conversion  could  have  no  personal  interest  to 
me;  but  to  come  in  this  manner,  to  make  a  lip- 
deep  profession  in  order  to  gain  what  I  can  never 
give  you — I  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  that! " 

"You  have  found  them,"  he  said,  with  pale  lips. 
"At  least  you  have  made  me  understand  how 
futile  any  further  words  of  mine  are.  I  have 
offered  you  everything  that  a  man  values  most — 
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•my  devotion,  my  life,  the  homage  of  my  heart 
and  of  my  mind;  and  you  reject  all.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  offer — not  even  the  prospect  of 
a  fortune,  since  my  aunt  intends  to  bestow  the 
half  of  hers  upon  you." 

"  Upon  me!  "  She  faced  him  with  a  quick  move- 
ment of  indignant  pride.  "  It  is  impossible  that 
the  senora,  your  aunt,  has  any  such  intention," 
she  said,  with  a  tone  which  would  not  have 
misbecome  a  princess. 

"  It  is  not  only  possible  but  certain,  since  she 
told  me  of  it  herself,"  he  answered.  "  You  must 
allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  and  myself  also, 
that  your  acquaintance  with  me  has  not  been 
altogether  productive  of  harm  to  you." 
•  "  And  allow  me,"  she  replied,  with  an  admirable 
dignity,  "  to  assure  you  that  no  part  of  your  aunt's 
fortune  concerns,  or  ever  will  concern,  me.  I  can 
imagine  why,  fancying  perhaps  that  she  has  done 
me  an  injury,  she  may  wish  to  give  it  to  me.  But 
she  has  done  me  no  injury;  and  I,  who  have  not 
the  least  claim  upon  her,  shall  certainly  not 
accept  any  part  of  her  fortune.  Make  your  mind 
easy  on  this  point.  What  you  have  always  been 
led  to  believe  would  be  yours,  and  what  you  held 
of  far  more  value  than  your  faith  to  me,  shall 
never  be  lost  to  you  through  me.  I  promise  you 
that,  and  I  have  never  broken  a  promise — now  I 
see  Mrs,  Thorpe.  Shall  we  join  her?" 

"I  am  afraid,"  Fenwick  was  meanwhile  saying 
to  Mrs.  Thorpe,  "that  the  scene  yonder  does  not 
augur  very  well  for  me.  I  fancy  Lestrange  has 
made  his  peace." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
She  was  looking  intently  at  the  two  who  were 
advancing  toward  them  in  the  wonderful  evening 
light,  which  filled  earth  and  heaven  with  its 
roseate  glow.  Then  suddenly  she  turned  her 
head  and  said  in  a  low  voice: 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Fenwick.  I  know  my 
nephew's  face  well.  He  has  put  his  fate  to  the 
touch — and  lost." 

(To  be  contixiued.} 


Bear  in  mind  these  three  things:  First,  that 
the  Author  and  Founder  of  the  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God  is  Jesus  Himself;  secondly,  that 
the  chief  promoters  of  it  were  the  Apostles  and 
disciples  of  Our  Lord;  thirdly,  that  in  nothing 
do  we  go  beyond  them. — Cardinal  Manning. 


A  Poem  by  Cardinal  Newman. 

OUR  papers  and  magazines  have  naturally  been 
full  of  Cardinal  Newman,  who  was  so  greatly 
loved  and  admired.  One  writer  in  his  haste 
mentioned  certain  lines  written  by  John  Henry 
Newman  to  his  brother  Francis  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  and  containing  a  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  one  then  passed  from  earth,  as  addressed 
to  the.memory  of  their  mother.  But  their  mother 
was  then  alive,  and  died  only  ten  years  later. 
This  writer,  having  been  corrected  for  his  mis- 
take, owns  the  error,  and  says  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  to  whom  the  lines  allude.  An 
English  friend  informs  us  that  it  was  of  his 
grandmother  Cardinal  Newman  wrote.  "  In  the 
year  1869  I  had  suffered  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
mother,  taken  from  me  suddenly;  and  in  writing 
to  Cardinal  Newman  shortly  afterward,  I  men- 
tioned having  derived  consolation  from  these 
lines,  believing  as  I  then  did  (being  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  date  of  his  mother's  death) 
that  they  alluded  to  /lis  mother.  The  Cardinal 
replied  to  me  as  follows: 

"*The  Oratory,  March  3,  1869. 
"*To  THE  Author  of  "Tyborne." 

"*My  Dear :  I  grieve  indeed  at  your  bereave- 
ment, and  tliank  you  for  jour  kindness,  in  telling 
me  of  it.  I  said  Mass  for  your  intention — that  is,  for 
your  mother's  soul — this  morning. 

" '  I  always  say  and  feel  one  can  not  lose  a  mother 
twice.  It  is  a  loss  which  stands  by  itself.  I  never 
wrote  any  lines  about  my  own  mother;  those  you 
refer  to  were  about  my  grandmother,  who  died  at 
ninety-two.  God  will  sustain  and  comfort  you,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  bless  Him  and  thank  Him  (as 
indeed  you  do,  but  with  joy  fulness)  for  what  at  first 
causes  you  such  sharp  suffering. 
"'Yours  most  sincerely, 

"'John  H.  Newman.'" 
We  subjoin  the  lines  referred  to: 

My  brother,  'lis  no  recent  tie 

Which  binds  our  fates  in  one: 
E'en  from  our  tenderest  infancy 

The  twisted  thread  was  spun ; 
Her  deed,  who  stored  in  her  fond  mind 
Our  forms,  by  sacred  love  enshrined. 

In  her  affection  all  had  share — 
All  six, — she  loved  them  all; 
Yet  on  her  early  chosen  pair 
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Did  her  full  favor  fall ; 
And  we  became  her  dearest  theme, 
Her  waking  thought,  her  nightly  dream. 

Ah !  brother,  shall  we  e'er  forget 

Her  love,  her  care,  her  zeal? 
We  can  not  pay  the  countless  debt. 

But  we  must  ever  feel; 
For  through  her  earnestness  were  shed 
Prayer-purchased  blessings  on  our  head. 

Though  in  the  end  of  days  she  stood. 
And  pain  and  weakness  came. 

Her  force  of  thought  was  unsubdued. 
Her  fire  of  love  the  same; 

And  e'en  when  memory  fail'd  its  part. 

We  still  kept  lodgement  in  her  heart. 

And  when  her  Maker  from  the  thrall 

Of  flesh  her  spirit  freed, 
Nor  suffering  'companied  the  call — 

In  mercy  'twas  decreed: 
One  moment  here,  the  next  she  trodj 
The  viewless  mansion  of  her  God. 

Now,  then,  at  length  she  is  at  rest. 

And,  after  many  a  woe. 
Rejoices  in  that  Saviour  blest. 

Who  was  her  hope  below ; 
Kept  till  the  day  when  He  shall  own 
His  saints  before  His  Father's  throne. 

So  it  is  left  for  us  to  prove 
Her  prayers  were  not  in  vain ; 

And  that  God's  grace-according  love 
Has  fallen  as  gentle  rain. 

Which,  sent  in  the  due  vernal  hour. 

Tints  the  young  leaf,  perfumes  the  flower. 


Favors  of  Our  Queen. 


A    RECENT    MARVEL    AT    LOURDES. 

PERHAPS  the  most  remarkable  of  recent 
occurrences  at  Lourdes  is  the  cure  of  Madame 
Oppenot, — at  least  it  has  excited  unusual  interest. 
She  lives  at  Joux-la-Ville  (Yonne),  and  had  been 
suffering  for  more  than  twenty  years  from  a 
disease  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  painful.  The 
malady  attacked  her  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  each  attack  lasting  weeks  toejether, 
during  which  she  vomited  blood  in  profusion; 
hlood  also  flowed  from  her  ears,  besides  other 


indescribable  disorders.  For  the  last  five  years  the 
patient  discharged  fragments  of  the  coating  of 
her  stomach  with  the  blood;  also  fragments  of  her 
rib  bones,  which  passed  up  through  the  lungs. 
Dr.  D^l^tang,  who  attended  the  poor  sufferer,  and 
took  a  deep  scientific  interest  in  this  strange 
disease,  has  preserved  some  of  those  osseous 
fragments. 

Moreover,  about  six  or  eight  months  ago  an 
abscess  formed  in  the  invalid's  right  hand,  which 
brought  on  necrosis,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
nerves  of  the  hand  became  contracted.  Splinters 
of  the  bone  of  the  first  finger  fell  away;  then 
holes  appeared  just  under  the  finger,  out  of  which 
issued  matter  having  a  very  offensive  odor. 
The  entire  arm  finally  became  powerless  and 
extremely  sensitive;  it  was  evident  that  a  connec- 
tion existed  between  the  abscess  in  the  hand  and 
the  internal  malady.  Each  hemorrhage  reduced 
Mme.  Oppenot  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that 
she  used  to  remain  almost  a  month  without  tast- 
ing solid  food,  and  nearly  speechless.  Although 
at  the  end  of  the  attack  she  recovered  so  far  as 
to  go  about,  she  was  never  free  from  interior 
pain,  which  became  more  violent  as  the  crisis 
drew  near. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  maladies  that  tortured 
the  pious  widow  during  twenty  years.  Scarcely 
had  she  started  on  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes  than  her  sufferings  became  so  in- 
tense as  to  forebode  one  of  the  terrible  crises. 
Arriving  at  Lourdes  she  had  to  be  carried  at  once 
to  the  hospital,  where  a  consultation  of  four  doc- 
tors was  held.  Her  state  was  so  alarming  that  her 
life  was  despaired  of,  and  the  last  Sacraments 
were  administered.  It  was  while  she  was  in  this 
condition  that  Mme.  Oppenot  requested  to  be 
plunged  into  the  piscina.  Priests,  doctors  and 
infirmarians,  all  protested  against  such  an  act; 
they  thought  the  patient  must  surely  expire  in 
the  water.  However,  she  insisted.  "I  consent  to 
die,  if  it  be  God's  will,"  she  said.  "I  am  not 
afraid  of  anything;  but  I  have  come  here  to  im- 
plore of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  cure  me.  May  the 
will  of  God  be  done!" 

In  face  of  this  resolution,  prudence  was  of 
no  avail;  nothing  remained  but  to  execute  a 
desire  that  seemed  heroic.  She  was  plunged  four 
times  consecutively  into  the  water.  The  first  time 
she  thought  she  was  dying,  and  those  that  sup 
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ported  her  feared  this  still  more;  at  the  last  im- 
mersion she  was  seized- with  such  a  violent  hemor- 
rhage that  the  water  became  dyed  with  blood. 
Instantly  the  swelling  of  the  body  went  down, 
but  she  was  not  yet  cured;  her  weakness  was 
extreme.  She  was  then  taken  to  an  altar  in  the 
basilica,  where,  after  a  few  minutes,  she  expe- 
rienced a  strange  sensation  through  her  whole 
body.  Rising  suddenly,  she  exclaimed:  "I  no 
longer  feel  any  pain  or  ache.  I  am  cured! "  Great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  charitable  nurses; 
and  it  was  increased  when  they  removed  the 
bandages  from  her  hand  and  saw  it  perfectly 
healed.  The  holes  had  disappeared;  no  trace  of 
the  sore  was  visible;  and  the  dead  bone  of  the 
forefinger  adhered  to  the  linen. 

Thus  metamorphosed,  the  miracuUe  presented 
herself  anew  before  the  four  doctors  already  men- 
tioned and  the  members  of  the  Bureau  des  Con- 
statations,  one  of  whom  had  proclaimed  loudly: 
"  If  this  woman  be  cured  I  will  believe."  We  are 
not  informed  if  he  has  become  a  believer,  but 
he  has  borne  witness  to  Mme.  Oppenot's  sudden 
cure,  which  he  says  is  "of  a  very  remarkable  and 
special  kind." 

The  favored  Christian  left  the  doctors  to  join 
a  procession;  afterward  she  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  she  took  a  cup  of  soup,  some  meat, 
and  a  glass  of  wine.  Since  her  return  home  she 
walks  long  distances,  and  declares  that  she  has 
not  had  such  a. good  appetite  nor  slept  so  well 
for  many  years.  During  the  days  that  followed 
her  return  she  was  beset  by  visitors,  anxious  to 
see  the  hand  that  only  a  week  before  no  one  could 
bear  to  look  at.  All  are  unanimous  in  admiring 
this  wondrous  manifestation  of  God's  power  and 
goodness;  even  the  most  incredulous  are  forced 
to  admit:  f*It  is  amazing  and  unaccountable!" 


Our  thoughts  are  mainly  instrumental  in 
forming  our  characters,  often  unconsciously  to 
ourselves.  How  important,  then,  it  is  that  they 
should  be  just  thoughts — true,  clean  and  pure! 

To  be  famed  for  holiness  is  even  a  greater 
snare  than  to  be  reputed  for  wisdom  or  eloquence. 

Unworthy  words — how  often  do  they  pass 
Unheeded  from  foul  lips  that  ne'er  regret  them, 

But  fall  like  poison  drops  on  ears,  alas! 
That  hearing  once  can  never  more  forget  them ! 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

While  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  indulging  in 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  general  elections, 
the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  in  which 
Ratisbonne  was  miraculously  converted  by  an 
apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  entered  by 
thieves,  who  despoiled  the  Madonna  del  Miracolo 
of  the  precious  jewels  and  ex-votos  with  which  it 
was  covered.  This  outrage  has  aroused  public  in- 
dignation against  the  Italian  soldiers  and  police, 
many  of  whom  are  established  in  a  barracks 
adjoining  the  church.  The  Cardinal  Vicar  has 
ordered  a  triduum  of  reparation  to  our  Blessed 
Lady.  

It  seems  strange,  when  one  thinks  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  their  devotion 
to  the  Apostle  through  whose  exertions  they 
received  the  faith,  that  Croagh  Patrick,  the 
mountain  to  which  St.  Patrick  is  known  to  have 
retired  for  fasting  and  prayer,  should  have  been 
left  without  a  church.  A  zealous  Irish  priest, 
however,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  erecting  a 
temple  which  shall  fittingly  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  for  their  national  patron,  and  their 
reverence  for  the  place  which  his  presence  hal- 
lowed. It  is  hoped  that  this  movement,  which 
has  received  the  hearty  commendation  of  the 
Irish  bishops,  will  meet  with  a  generous  support 
everywhere. 

A  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
fixes  February  1 1  as  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  for  which  a  proper  Mass  and  office 
were  lately  approved  for  certain  dioceses  in 
France.  The  date  is  that  of  the  first  apparition 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Lourdes  in  1858. 


The  Radical  press  of  France  is  often  reduced 
to  sore  straits  in  consequence  of  some  more  than 
usually  striking  cure  effected  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Lourdes.  When  the  liberal  editors  can  possibly 
abstain  from  commenting  on  the  marvellous 
favors  granted  to  the  devout  servants  of  Mary, 
they  quietly  ignore  them.  When  there  is  the 
faintest  possibility  that  the  cure  has  been  effected 
by  the  forces  of  nature,  all  supernatural  agency 
is  sneeringly  derided.  When,  however,  the  favor 
is  too  extraordinary  to  be  ignored — too  evidently 
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preternatural  to  be  set  down  to  "the  power  of 
the  imagination,  nervous  excitability,"  etc., — the 
sapient  editors  are  put  to  no  little  trouble  in 
order  to  escape  the  admission  of  Our  Lady's 
intervention. 

The  learned  scribe  who  directs  the  Bourgogne 
recently  extricated  himself  from  such  a  difficulty 
in  a  manner  as  summary  as  it  was  simple,  in  the 
case  of  Mme.  Oppenot,  whose  cure  we  recount 
in  this  number  of  The  "Ave  Maria."  For  up- 
ward of  twenty  years  she  had  been  the  victim  of 
an  extraordinary  malady,  attended  with  vomit- 
ings of  blood,  hemorrhage  of  the  ears,  discharges 
of  mucous  membrane,  etc.  She  was  afflicted  some 
six  or  eight  months  ago  with  an  abscess  on  the 
right  hand.  Portions  of  the  bone  dropped  from 
the  index  finger,  and  below  this  finger  appeared 
two  holes,  from  which  was  discharged  copious 
pus  exhaling  an  insupportable  odor.  The  whole 
right  arm  became  paralyzed.  Mme.  Oppenot  was 
completely  cured  at  Lourdes.  Her  disease  and 
her  cure  were  so  notorious  that  a  newspaper  could 
not  forbear  commenting  thereon;  but  the  genius 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  Bourgogne 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  It  is  true,"  he  saga- 
ciously observes,  "  Mme.  Oppenot  is  cured;  the 
hideous  wound  that  was  eating  away  her  hand  is 
cicatrized,  but  it  will  return! " 


The  Presentation  Convent,  Cahirciveen,  Ire- 
land, lately  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of  its 
foundation;  and  many  friends  of  the  institution, 
including  several  distinguished  priests  and  lay- 
men, were  assembled  to  honor  the  occasion.  The 
main  features  of  the  solemnity  were  the  anniver- 
sary Mass,  and  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
convent  and  the  surrounding  grounds  the  same 
evening.  The  good  which  this  institution  has 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  during  the  past 
fifty  years  is  inestimable  by  human  standards. 
Daniel  O'Connell,  who  was  a  townsman  of  the 
good  nuns,  was  among  the  first  to  encourage  the 
foundation  by  a  gift  of  ;^i,ooo. 


Creighton  College,  Omaha,  Neb.,  occupies  a 
peculiar  position  among  the  Catholic  educa- 
tional institutions  of  our  country,  in  that  it  is 
an  endowed  college.  Catholic  liberality  has  in 
this  instance  effected  a  work  that  is  singularly 
meritorious,  and  one  that  is  far  rarer  than  the 
superabundant  wealth  of  many  American  Cath- 


olics seems  to  warrant.  While  we  frequently 
read  of  Protestant  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceiving legacies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  bequests  of  such  magnitude  to  Catholic 
institutions  are  phenomenal,  if  not  unheard  of, 
occurrences.  That  endowed  colleges  possess  ad- 
vantages beyond  the  reach  of  those  that  are 
dependent  on  precarious  patronage  goes  without 
saying.  Thus  Creighton  College  possesses  an 
observatory  that  is  in  daily  communication  with 
the  National  Observatory  of  Washington,  and 
its  director  is  consulted  for  reports  and  analyses 
by  the  scientific  authorities  of  the  Capital.  If 
our  wealthy  Catholics  displayed  greater  liber- 
ality toward  the  institutions  on  which  the  prog- 
ress of  religion  in  America  largely  depends,  the 
result  would  redound  to  their  honor  as  well  as 
to  the  glory  of  the  Church. 


When  the  people  of  "Merry  England"  were 
Catholic  they  were  distinguished  for  their  love 
and  veneration  of  the  Mother  of  God.  A  con- 
vincing proof  of  this  still  exists  in  the  inscrip- 
tions found  on  old  church  bells  throughout  that 
country.  In  Wiltshire  twenty-four  out  of  a  total  of 
fifty-seven  such  bells  bear  inscriptions  referring 
to  Our  Lady.  Thirty-two  of  the  Leicestershire 
bells  are  also  inscribed  with  sentences  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  frequency  with  which 
the  "Hail  Mary"  is  met  with  on  these  relics  of 
medieval  England  has  caused  them  to  be  known 
as  the  Ave  Maria  Bells.  All  children  of  Mary 
will  join  with  us  in  praying  for  the  advent  of  the 
day  when  once  again  England  may  deservedly 
be  styled  the  "Dowry  of  Mary";  and  the  bells  of 
the  Angelus,the  Sanctus,and  the  "  passing-soul," 
may  deliver  their  timely  messages  to  a  believing 
people.  

Within  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  fifty  Jesuit 
Fathers  from  the  province  of  Lyons,  France, 
have  gone  to  the  foreign  missions  of  Syria,  Egypt 
and  Armenia.  

In  "Occasional  Papers,"  by  Cardinal  Moran, 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  there  are  some  charming, 
interesting,  and  edifying  passages.  The  Cardinal's 
reminiscences  especially  are  full  of  interest.  There 
is  one  in  which  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  figures, 
showing  that  the  great  linguist  had  not  a  mere 
parrot-like  knowledge  of  the  half-hundred  Ian- 
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guages,  including  English,  with  which  he  was  said 
to  be  conversant.  Cai'dinal  Moran  observes: 

"More  than  once, in  familiar  conversation,  I  my- 
self have  heard  him  speak  in  a  most  learned  way 
about  our  national  literature,  and  cite  long  passages 
from  Moore  and  Milton  and  other  classical  writers. 
On  one  occasion,  in  1847,  I  accompanied  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  to  some  solemn  ceremony  at 
the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican.  While  waiting  in 
the  vestibule,  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  happened  to  be 
passing,  and  stopped  to  speak  with  the  Archbishop. 
After  a  few  sentences  in  Irish,  the  Cardinal  con- 
tinued the  conversation  in  English,  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  had  leisure  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  Celtic,  a  language  that  he  prized  so 
much.  When  his  Grace  addressed  some  compliment- 
ary words  to  him  on  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
so  many  languages,  the  Cardinal  exclaimed :  Vox  et 
prceterea  nihil — '  I  am  a  voice  and  nothing  more.' 
He  was  then  old,  and  the  words  seemed  most  appro- 
priate ;  for  he  was  so  remarkably  thin  and  slender 
and  weak  that  one  would  fancy  the  first  breeze 
would  carry  him  away.  Two  years  later  he  died, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  at  San  Onofrio, 
where  Tasso  rests  in  peace." 


Pope  Leo  has  just  issued  his  Encyclical  on 
the  Slavery  Question,  in  which,  after  a  careful 
discussion  of  the  best  means  to  abolish  the  evil, 
his  Holiness  ordains  that  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  when  the  Church  commemorates  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentile  world,  a 
collection  in  aid  of  the  work  with  which  Cardinal 
Lavigerie's  name  is  identified  should  be  taken 
up  in  all  churches  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is 
offered.  The  money  thus  collected  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda, 
whose  Prefect  will  divide  it  among  the  missions 
established  in  Africa  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  rule  which  is  to  govern  the  disbursement 
of  these  funds  is  that  money  collected  in  coun- 
tries having  missions  for  the  liberation  of  slaves 
shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  those 
missions;  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  divided 
equally  among  less  favored  establishments. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Monitor  there  ap- 
peared an  account  of  the  conversion  of  Joseph 
Chandler,  a  Chinaman  of  rare  mental  qualities, 
whose  heathen  name  was  Chan  Wong.  At  an  early 
age  he  emigrated  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States,whereheeasily  learned  English. 


Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  tenets  of  Buddh- 
ism, he  was  induced  by  some  charitable  ladies  to 
examine  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  after  due 
preparation  had  the  happiness  of  being  received 
into  the  Church.  Mr.  Chandler,  as  he  is  known 
since  his  baptism,  was  a  very  active  writer  while 
he  pursued  his  studies,  and  produced  many  books, 
including  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese, 
and  another  volume  in  which  he  refuted  the 
objections  which  his  countrymen  advanced  to 
deter  him  from  embracing  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  is  how  he  dismissed  a  difficulty  which  seems 
to  trouble  the  minds  of  many  non-Catholic 
Christians:  When  asked  why  he  loved  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Mr.  Chandler's  answer  was:  "  The  Blessed 
Virgin  is  my  God's  Mother.  I  love  my  God;  and 
if  I  love  my  God,  I  must  love  His  Mother;  for 
He  loves  His  Mother,  and  whatever  He  loves  we 
must  love  also."        

A  mosaic  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  made 
in  the  Vatican  works  has  been  presented  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  by  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  a  remarkably  beautiful  piece  of  work. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  -were  bound 
■with  them.  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  James  F.  Maskell,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  who 
passed  away  on  the  14th  ult,,  after  receiving  the  last 
Sacraments. 

Mr.  William  J.  Rice,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at 
Cork,  Ireland. 

Mrs.J.J.Dissette,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  nth  ult. 

Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan,  who  ended  his  days  in  peace 
at  Roanoke,  Ind.,  on  the  8th  ult. 

Master  Joseph  Leo  Gorman,  who  peacefully 
breathed  his  last  on  the  22d  of  October,  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Devoge,  of  Ridgeway,  Pa. ;  Michael 
Talty,  Washington,  D.  C, ;  Margaret  Grimes,  Maiden, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  Bridget  Burns,  Chicago,  111. ;  Miss  Cath- 
erine Kelly,  Galena,  111.;  Mary  L,  Deny,  Portland, 
Me.;  and  Mrs. John  P.  Burns,  Watertown,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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A  New  Year  Prayer. 

/TOOTHER,  in  the  New  Year's  dawning, 

Hear  thy  children's  fervent  prayer; 
Let  us  with  the  Infant  Jesus 
Thy  affection  boundless  share. 

Guard  us,  Mother,  from  all  dangers 
That  the  New  Year  holds  in  store; 

Thou  canst  save  us  from  all  evil, — 
Thou  hast  done  so  oft  before. 

Grant  that  as  the  year  grows  older. 
We  may  grow  more  like  to  thee. 

Till  our  souls  like  thine,  fair  Mother, 
From  all  stain  of  sin  are  free. 

Ask  thy  Son  to  bless  us.  Mother, 

In  this  dawning  of  the  year; 
And  the  sunshine  of  His  blessing 

All  the  coming  months  will  cheer. 

*  *  * 


Bennie  Brant's  Secret. 


I. 

OU  always  have  your  little  lame 
boy  by  you,  Mrs.  Brant.  Can  nothing 
be  done  for  him?" 

"Oh,  yes!  We  hope  to  have  our 
Bennie  cured  soon,"  answered  Mrs. 
Brant,  with  a  caress  in  her  voice 
and  eyes  as  she  turned  toward  her 
little  crippled  son,  who  sat  on  a  soft  rug  before 
the  grate,  his  crutches  on  the  floor  at  his  side. 
"Bennie, go  into  the  sitting-room,  where  Bertha 
is;  I  think  she  is  alone." 

The  pale,  gentle  little  boy  looked  gratefully 
at  his  mother;  then,  with  a  timid  bow  to  the  lady 
visitor,  left  the  parlor.  With  a  mother's  quick 
sight  she  had  noted  the  quiver  of  his  lips,  and 
the  pained  shadow  on  his  face,  as  Mrs.  Hartwell 
asked    her   kindly-meant    question;    so   before 


speaking  further  she  had  sent  him  from  the  room . 

"  Several  friends  have  asked  me  the  cause  of 
his  lameness,"  pursued  Mrs.  Hartwell;  "and  I 
told  them  I  thought  it  came  from  an  accident, 
I  was  right,  was  I  not?" 

"Yes.    Mr.  Brant   had  a  swing   put   up   for 

Bertha  and  Jack  when  we  lived  in  C ,  and 

the  nurse  fell  out  of  it  one  day  with  Bennie. 
In  falling  her  weight  came  full  upon  the  baby, 
and  his  hip  was  dislocated.  Owing  to  improper 
medical  treatment  he  has  been  lame  ever  since." 

"  Mow  very  sad!  But  you  hinted  at  a  cure,  did 
you  not?" 

"  Yes.  Dr.  Lavoisier,  a  famous  French  surgeon, 
will  be  in  the  city  soon,  and  we  shall  have  him 
examine  the  case." 

After  some  further  conversation,  and  many 
warm  wishes  for  the  cure  of  the  little  lame  boy, 
Mrs.  Hartwell  took  her  departure.  Mrs.  Brant 
hastened  to  the  sitting-room,  where  her  heart 
was  already;  for  she  knew  her  children  were  there. 
As  sometimes  even  in  a  bright  room  there  comes 
a  sudden  glow  of  new  sunlight,  so  was  it  to  Ber- 
tha, Jack  and  little  Ben  as  their  mother  entered. 
All  eagerly  gathered  around  her.  After  a  few 
inquiries  as  to  their  school  duties,  she  felt  a  soft 
hand  patting  her  cheek,  and  Bennie  whispered : 

"  Mamma,  why  do  they  always  say  '  the  lame 
boy,'  or  'the  cripple'?  Why  don't  they  just  call 
me  Bennie,  like  you  do?"  Then  the  crutches 
slid  to  the  floor,  and  he  was  firmly  supported 
near  that  heart  which  felt  every  throb  of  pain 
that  came  to  shy,  sensitive  little  Bennie  on  ac- 
count of  his  lameness. 

Softly  she  answered:  "And  can't  my  little 
boy  bear  those  words  that  are  said  in  pity  and 
in  sympathy?  What  did  mamma  tell  you  about 
One  who  didn't  even  have  His  Mother  to  wipe 
the  blood  from  His  face,  when  the  cruel  soldiers 
were  pressing  a  crown  of  thorns  on — " 

But  Bennie's  hand  was  over  her  mouth  in- 
stantly: "There,  mamma!  I  forgot!  I  won't 
complain  any  more.  I  didn't  mean  to." 

At  this  juncture  two  bells  sounded — one  an- 
nouncing dinner,  the  other  the  postman;  and 
Bertha  and  Jack  raced  to  the  door  to  see  who 
should  get  papa's  letter  first.  The  letter-carrier 
smiled  at  their  eagerness,  and  walked  away 
from  the  house, murmuring,  "God  bless  them!" 
Though  there  was  a  letter-box  attached  to  the 
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gate-post,  and  the  house  was  set  a  distance 
back  from  the  street,  he  always  went  to  the  door 
when  he  had  mail  to  deliver.  John,  the  gar- 
dener, noticing  this,  once  called  his  attention 
to  the  box,  thinking  to  save  him  some  steps; 
but  the  postman  said:  "Oh,  I  wouldn't  miss 
seeing  the  children  and  having  the  lady's  *  Thank 
you '  for  twice  the  trouble."  And  John  went  on 
with  his  work,  saying,  "  Well,  it's  queer;  but  she 
do  have  a  way  about  her  that's  wonderful ! " 

Bertha  having  reached  the  door  first,  had  re- 
ceived the  mail,  and  in  triumph  she  entered  the 
dining-room  bearing  aloft  two  letters  and  a  little 
package.  After  a  moment's  inspection,  Mrs. 
Brant  said:  "One  is  from  papa,  and  the  other 
letter  and  the  package  are  from  Aunt  Christina. 
Suppose  we  wait  until  after  the  Rosary  to  read 
the  news?  Who  is  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice?" 

Jack's  eyes  twinkled  roguishly  as  he  answered: 
"Say,  mamma,  let's  give  up  making  the  sacrifice 
and  offer  that  up?  For,  you  see,  it  is  your  will  to 
make  the  sacrifice;  and  if  you  don't  you'll  be 
going  against  your  will." 

"That's  logic,  mamsey!"  laughed  Bertha. 

But  the  letters  were  put  aside,  and  with  merry 
banter  the  dinner  went  on.  For  some  time  after 
Mrs.  Brant  was  engaged  in  various  household 
duties;  then  the  family  gathered  for  the  evening 
around  the  open  fireplace  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  Now,  my  children,  we'll  say  the  Rosary,  and 
then  we  shall  read  our  letters." 

Promptly  Jack  and  Bennie  knelt  down,  the 
latter  leaning  against  a  chair.  Bertha  had  disap- 
peared at  the  signal  for  prayer,  but  soon  re- 
entered the  room  with  a  soft  cushion,  on  which 
she  proceeded  to  kneel,  placing  her  arms  very 
comfortably  on  a  chair  before  her.  She  answered 
her  mother's  look  of  surprise  by  saying, 

"  Mamma,  St.  Teresa  says  one  should  be  in  a 
comfortable  position  when  one  prays." 

"Very  well,  daughter.  If  your  prayers  are  go- 
ing to  be  as  fervent  as  St.  Teresa's,  kneel  on  the 
cushion  by  all  means." 

The  sweet,  childish  voices  raised  in  prayer 
must  certainly  have  been  a  welcome  sound  to 
listening  angels.  But,  somehow.  Bertha  did  not 
feel  comfortable  on  the  soft  cushion;  so  after  a 
few  moments  she  quietly  slipped  it  aside. 

What  a  pretty  picture  they  formed  as,  their 
prayers  ended,  they  quietly  gathered  around  the 


cheerful  grate!  Mrs.  Brant  was  a  tall,  graceful 
woman,  with  pale,  refined  face;  dark  eyes,  that 
held  a  world  of  love  in  them  when  turned  to 
her  children;  dark  hair,  simply  coiled  low  on 
her  shapely  head,  whose  outlines  were  softened 
by  the  waves  in  which  her  hair  fell.  Her  mar- 
riage with  Horace  Brant  had  been  a  happy 
one;  still  there  were  crosses  to  bear  which  at 
times  were  very  heavy.  Prayer  was  her  life,  and 
devotedness  to  her  husband  and  her  children 
filled  her  heart.  Mr.  Brant  was  in  South  America, 
establishing  a  branch  house  of  the  firm  of  which 
he  was  junior  partner. 

Bertha,  a  dark-eyed,  merry-faced  girl  of  four- 
teen, sat  dreamily  forming  pictures  in  the  grate. 
Jack,  a  strong,  handsome  boy  of  nine — "the 
Saxon,"  as  they  sometimes  called  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  blue  eyes  and  light  curly  hair, — was 
prone  on  a  fur  rug  at  his  mother's  feet,  playing 
with  a  great,  sleepy  Newfoundland  dog.  And 
Bennie  was  snugly  ensconced  in  a  chair  made 
expressly  for  him.  His  was  a  delicate,  refined 
nature;  and,  as  often  happens,  when  the  body  is 
weak  the  soul  grows  beyond  its  years,  so  between 
"  little  Ben  "  and  his  mother  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful sympathy;  and  the  young  heart  of  seven  and 
the  mother's  heart,  old  at  thirty-two,  beat  as  one. 
Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  Bertha:  "Why,  mamsey,  what 
a  hive  of  bees  we  are!  You  are  the  queen  bee; 
then  there  is  Bennie  B,  and  I  am  Bertha  B. 
Even  the  dog  can  be  counted  in,  for  his  name 
is  Buster.  Jack  is  the  only  one  that  is  odd.  He 
must  be  a  drone." 

"Oh,  let  me  be!"  exclaimed  the  amiable 
Saxon;  whereupon  a  good-humored  laugh  at  his 
speech  seemed  the  signal  for  everyone  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  reading  of  the  precious 
letters.  Mrs.  Brant  then  opened  the  first  missive, 
which  she  read  aloud : 

"To  MY  OWN  Loved  Ones: — Here  I  am,  way 
down  in  Aspinwall,  but  longing  to  be  at  home 
with  you.  Heart-hungry  as  I  am  for  a  glimpse 
of  my  dear  ones,  I  must  remain  here  for  per- 
haps ten  days  longer;  and  that  means  a  great 
deal.  It  means  that  I  shall  not  be  at  home  for 
Christmas.  The  steamer  which  bears  the  Cali- 
fornia agent  of  our  firm  is  [five  days  overdue, 
and  fears  as  to  her  safety  are  entertained.  If  I 
am  with  you  by  February  I  must  be  satisfied. 
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But,  my  own  dear  ones,  why  should  we  dwell 
upon  what  can  not  be  helped? 

"I  have  much  to  tell  you  when  I  get  home. 
I  fancy  you  will  be  greatly  interested  in  Val- 
paraiso, where  I  spent  several  weeks.  The  real 
Valparaiso  is  situated  on  a  plain,  but  the  majority 
of  the  people  live  on  the  surrounding  hills.  The 
house  in  which  I  resided  was  built  of — guess 
what?  Bamboo!  I  stopped  at  Santiago,  Callao, 
Lima,  Bogota,  and  several  other  places;  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  met  Americans  everywhere.  Here 
in  Aspinwall  the  sun  is  scorching;  the  palms, 
vines,  shrubs  and  luxuriant  foliage  would,  you 
might  think,  make  one  forget  the  heat;  but  the 
eye  grows  tired  of  the  wonderful  vegetation  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  The  ferns  and  mosses  are 
beautiful,  and  the  flowers  are  gorgeous;  even  the 
birds  seem  unnatural,  they  are  so  brilliant  in 
plumage.  I  have  found  here  a  pretty  flower  that 
1  have  named  'Mamma's  Flower,'  though  the 
natives  call  it  the  '  Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
It  is  pure  white;  and  right  in  the  centre  is  a  tiny 
enclosure,  inside  of  which  there  is  the  form  of  a 
dove,  with  wings  just  ready  to  fly.  It  is  so  pure 
and  sweet  amid  so  much  color  and  perfume  that 
it  rests  me  to  look  at  it,  so  I  have  named  it 
*  Mamma's  Flower.'  The  air  is  heavy  to-day,  and  I 
feel  somewhat  'out  of  sorts';  but  my  heart  is  ever 

with  you  all.  With  a  hearlful  of  love, 

"Papa. 

"  P.  S. — I  almost  forgot  to  say  I  have  a  pony 
for  Jack  and  one  for  little  Ben— real  South 
American  ponies;  also  some  filigree  bracelets  and 
trinkets  for  mamma  and  Berth.  Love  to  all." 

Jack  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that 
followed  the  letter,  and  he  astonished  the  group 
by  saying, "  I  say,  mamma — our  flower  mamma, — 
papa's  a  daisy  himself,  ain't  he?  A  real  South 
American  pony!  My,  I  do  wish  he'd  hurry  home! " 

"Yes,"  said  Bertha.  "Christmas  won't  seem 
Christmas  without  him.  And  I  do  want  to  see 
the  bracelets.  O  Bennie,  won't  it  be  nice  to 
have  a  pony! " 

Bennie  sighed  a  little  as  he  answered :  "  I  guess 
papa  forgot  I  can't  ride." 

"  I  am  doubly  sorry  that  papa  won't  be  home," 
said  Mrs.  Brant,  quickly;  "for  I  have  been  hop- 
ing that  if  he  were  with  us  he  might  receive 
Holy  Communion  with  Bertha  and  me  on  New 
Year's  Day." 


"Does  papa  ever  pray?"  asked  Jack. 

"  I  hope  so,"  Mrs.  Brant  said,  quietly.  "  Now  let 
us  see  what  Aunt  Christina  has  to  say."  And  she 
read  aloud  these  lines: 

"My  Dear  Sister: — One  of  our  Sisters  has 
just  returned  from  Lourdes,  where  she  procured 
some  of  the  precious  water  direct  from  the  mirac- 
ulous fountain.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  two 
small  phials  of  it,  which  I  send  to-day.  Use  it  on 
little  Ben's  leg,  and  make  a  novena  to  end  on 
Christmas  Day.  We  will  join  you,  and  who  knows 
what  our  Blessed  Mother  may  do? 

"I  will  write  at  greater  length  during  the  holi- 
days. In  the  interim  let  us  meet  often  in  prayer. 
Best  wishes  to  Horace  and  the  children,  and 
to  you. 

"Your  ever-devoted 

"Sister  Christina." 

"O  mamma,"  said  Bennie,  who  had  slipped 
from  his  chair  and  crept  near  to  her, "  do  you 
think  it  will  cure  me?" 

The  wistful  face  was  turned  so  trustingly  to 
hers,  that  she  longed  to  say  yes;  but,  with  the 
experience  of  many  a  disappointment,  she  could 
only  answer:  "We  will  ask  our  Blessed  Mother 
and  her  dear  Son.  And  what  they  wish  we  will 
wish;  won't  we,  Bennie?" 

Bertha  and  Jack,  full  of  enthusiasm,  could 
scarcely  contain  their  joy;  and,  with  hearts  beat- 
ing high  with  hope  for  little  Ben's  cure,  prayers 
were  said,  good-nights  exchanged,  and  two  young 
minds  were  soon  in  dreamland. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number,) 


A  Famous  Book. 


When  St.  Pierre  wrote  his  touching  story  of 
Paul  and  Virginia,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his 
learned  friends  as  to  its  merits.  They  politely 
discouraged  him,  and  said  that  although  the 
story  had  its  good  points,  it  would  be  useless  to 
publish  it,  for  no  one  would  read  it.  Not  at  all 
discouraged,  the  author  read  the  MS.  to  his  old 
housekeeper,  an  uneducated  woman,  who  praised 
it  and  wept.  Considering  her  opinion  the  better 
one,  St.  Pierre  published  his  book,  which  is 
ranked  among  the  classics,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered when  the  tiresome  productions  of  his 
learned  friends  are  forgotten. 
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The  Story  of  St.Celsus. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Our 
Lord,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  cruel  Roman 
Emperor  Nero,  blessed  Nazarius  was  preaching 
the  true  religion  in  Cimella,  a  town  of  the  country 
then  called  Gaul,  but  now  known  as  France. 
Marcionilla,  a  pious  woman  whom  the  Saint  had 
converted,  begged  him  to  look  after  the  educa- 
tion of  her  little  three-year  old  son,  Celsus.  As 
the  boy  was  as  docile  as  his  mother  was  pious, 
Nazarius  consented.  He  taught  the  little  fellow 
carefully,  baptized  him,  and  even  took  him,  not- 
withstanding his  extreme  youth,  as  a  companion 
in  his  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel. 

Demovaus,  prefect  or  mayor  of  Cimella,  was  a 
pagan;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  many  conver- 
sions that  Nazarius  was  making,  he  caused  the 
Saint  and  his  little  disciple  to  be  thrown  into 
prison.  Now,  Celsus  was  a  wonderfully  pretty 
boy;  and  his  character,  disposition,  and  manners 
were  as  winning  as  the  beauty  of  his  face.  The 
prefect's  wife  heard  of  him,  and  had  him  brought 
to  see  her.  She  spoke  to  him  for  some  time,  and 
had  compassion  on  him;  so  she  went  to  her 
husband  in  tears  and  said:  "A  child  so  gentle, 
frank  and  charming  can  not  be  a  criminal;  it 
would  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  condemn  him." 
She  begged  so  hard  that  Demovaus  finally  set 
the  two  Christians  free,  but  he  forbade  them  to 
teach  their  faith  any  longer  in  Cimella. 

Nazarius  and  Celsus  then  quitted  the  sea  coast 
and  travelled  over  great  mountains,  converting 
hundreds  of  people  who  were  living  in  the  worst 
kind  of  idolatry — adoring  bits  of  wood  and  stone 
as  the  true  God.  They  visited  many  cities,  such 
as  Embrun,  Geneva,  and  Treves.  In  this  last 
city  they  converted  a  great  number  of  infidels, 
and  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  service  of  Our 
Lord.  But  the  Emperor  Nero  had  sent  out  orders 
that  all  Christians  were  to  be  killed  if  they  did 
not  renounce  the  faith,  and  this  building  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  an  act  of  rebellion  that  was  sure 
to  be  punished.  Cornelius,  one  of  Nero's  officers, 
sent  a  hundred  soldiers  to  Treves  to  arrest  the 
two  Christians  who  were  the  cause  of  the  diso- 
bedience to  the  Emperor's  orders.  The  soldiers 
seized  Nazarius  and  Celsus  very  roughly,  bound 
their  hands  together,  and  brought  them  to  Cor- 


nelias. As  they  marched  quickly,  poor  little 
Celsus  had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  he 
was  so  tired  that  he  could  not  help  crying.  The 
brutal  soldiers  had  no  pity  for  him,  however,  but 
pushed  him  along  and  often  struck  him. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  house  of  Cornelius, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  try  the  prisoners,  so  he 
sent  them  to  Rome  to  be  judged  by  the  Emperor. 
Nero  was  unmerciful:  he  condemned  the  two 
Christians  to  death,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  to  await  their  punishment. 

The  next  day,  forgetting  all  about  his  prisoners, 
Nero  went  hunting.  A  troop  of  wild  beasts  at- 
tacked him  and  his  escort,  and  many  hunters  were 
killed.  Nero  himself  narrowly  escaped,  and  even 
as  it  was  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg.  On 
returning  to  his  palace  he  remembered  that  the 
Christians  whom  he  had  condemned  to  death 
had  not  yet  been  executed.  "  Jupiter  has  punished 
me,"  said  he,  "because  I  have  not  killed,  them." 

He  sent  for  Nazarius  and  Celsus,  but  when  he 
saw  them  he  was  stupefied;  their  faces  were  shin- 
ing with  light,  and  their  eyes  looked  as  radiant  as 
the  sun.  Nero  pretended  that  he  thought  this  won- 
der to  be  the  result  of  magic.  "  Give  up  this  fool- 
ery," he  said,  "and  respect  the  imperial  dignity." 
Nazarius  did  not  reply,  but,  turning  to  the  guards, 
said:  "Take  us  to  the  altars  of  your  gods." 

The  Emperor,  full  of  joy,  imagined  that  the 
Christians  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  the  idols; 
but  he  soon  learned  his  mistake.  Hardly  had 
Nazarius  and  Celsus  fallen  on  their  knees  to  adore 
the  true  God,  when  all  the  statues  of  the  false 
gods  began  to  totter  on  their  pedestals,  and, 
falling  down,  broke  into  pieces.  Nero  was  furious. 
"Throw  them  into  the  sea,"  he  exclaimed;  "and 
if  they  are  not  drowned,  burn  them  alive! " 

The  guards  put  the  two  Saints  in  a  boat  and 
told  the  sailors  to  drown  them.  They  went  down 
the  river  Tiber  to  its  mouth,  and  there  the  sailors 
threw  the  Christians  overboard.  Instead  of  sink- 
ing, however,  the  disciples  of  Christ  walked  about 
on  the  waves  just  as  though  they  were  on  dry 
land.  At  the  same  time  a  great  storm  arose,  and 
the  boat  was  going  to  capsize,  when  the  sailors 
cried  for  help  to  those  whom  they  had  just 
tried  to  drown.  "Save  us,"  they  shouted:  "we 
are  perishing! "  Nazarius  and  Celsus  got  into  the 
boat,  and  immediately  the  wind  died  away  and 
the  billows  became  calm.  The  grateful  sailors  set 
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the  Saints  ashore,  but  requested  them  not  to  go 
to  Rome,  for  fear  the  Emperor  would  find  out 
that  his  orders  had  not  been  executed. 

Soon  after  this  Celsus  died.  It  was  a  great 
affliction  for  his  master,  and  he  prayed  for  his 
recovery.  "O  Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "let  Thy 
power  be  shown  this  day!  Make  my  son  Celsus 
to  live  again."  And  a  voice  came  from  heaven 
saying,  "The  child  will  return  to  life,  and  will 
announce  to  you  a  great  joy."  Not  long  after- 
ward Celsus  rose  up,  full  of  life  and  strength. 
"  Father,"  said  he  to  Nazarius, " I  greet  you! " — 
"Greeting,  my  son.  Where  have  you  been?" — 
*'  In  the  assembly  of  the  just,  Father."— "And 
what  saw  you  there?" — "  I  saw  you  standing  be- 
fore God,  the  all-powerful;  and  He  was  calling 
you  to  eternal  life." — "God  be  praised!"  cried 
Nazarius,  joyously  embracing  his  disciple. 

After  many  more  adventures  and  sufferings  for 
the  faith,  the  two  Saints  were  at  length  beheaded 
outside  the  city  of  Milan.  The  martyrs'  bodies 
were  taken  secretly  by  some  Christians  and 
placed  in  a  garden.  While  the  pagans  were  look- 
ing for  them,  Nazarius  and  Celsus  appeared  to 
a  holy  man  named  Ceras,  and  told  him  to  bury 
their  bodies  at  once.  Ceras  asked  them  first  to 
cure  his  daughter,  who  was  a  paralytic;  and  they 
did  so.  St.  Celsus  was  only  nine  years  old  when 
he  thus  gave  up  his  life  for  love  of  Him  who 
gave  His  life  for  the  salvation  of  all  men. 


The  Painter  of  the  Madonna. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  world  when  the  great 
Raphael  was  stricken  down  with  a  fatal  fever. 
When  over-wearied  and  heated  he  was  sent  for 
to  go  to  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  consult  with 
the  Pope  about  some  alterations  he  desired 
made  in  certain  paintings.  The  loggia  was  full  of 
draughts,  and  the  painter's  frail  body  not  able  to 
resist  the  illness  which  followed  such  exposure. 

He  seems  to  have  known  from  its  first  ap- 
proach that  he  could  not  survive,  and  made 
haste  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  bequeathing  all 
his  art  treasures  to  his  friends  and  pupils.  His 
tomb  had  long  been  waiting  for  him  in  the 
Pantheon — that  famous  building  which  was  in 
ancient  heathen  days  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  all  the  gods,  but  which  in  later  years  has  been 


the  last  home  of  many  Christians.  He  arranged 
for  Masses  for  his  soul,  and  then  received  the 
last  Sacraments  and  patiently  awaited  death.  He 
died  on  Good  Friday — the  day  of  all  others,  we 
think,  that  he  would  have  chosen  for  the  great 
change, — and,  after  thirty-seven  beautiful  and 
useful  years,  saddened  the  world  by  leaving  it. 

Everywhere  the  sorrowful  tidings  spread  that 
the  Painter  of  the  Madonna,  as  people  loved  to 
call  him,  was  no  more.  The  Pope,  hearing  of  it, 
burst  into  tears,  then  said  softly,  "  Ora  pro 
nobis!''  and  ordered  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  honor  his  friend's  memory. 

For  a  number  of  days  the  delicate  young  face 
of  Raphael,  now  more  refined  than  ever,  was 
viewed  by  throngs  of  people;  while  above  it 
hung  his  wonderful  unfinished  "Transfigura- 
tion," the  greatest  picture  in  the  world,  still 
damp  with  the  fresh  colors  placed  there  by  the 
beloved  painter  himself.  Never  were  greater 
crowds  seen  in  the  Eternal  City  than  when  the 
funeral  cortege,  the  "Transfiguration"  borne 
aloft  in  it,  sadly  wound  its  way  to  the  Pantheon. 

The  painting  being  afterward  treated  with 
lampblack,  was  materially  injured  in  the  process. 
It  had  much  wandering  and  many  strange  ad- 
ventures, but  was  finally  carried  to  Rome — its 
home — again,  where,  in  the  Vatican,  it  remains 
to-day,  the  subject  of  reverent  admiration. 

And  its  painter?  All  that  is  mortal  of  him 
awaits  the  angel's  trump  under  the  altar  of  the 
chapel  in  the  Pantheon,  guarded  by  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Our  Lady,  whom  he  loved  so  well. 

Francesca. 


One  "Hall  Mary." 

TTTHEY  stood  at  the  open  doorway, 

Both  mamma  and  little  May, 
To  bid  good-bye  to  the  pastor, 
Who  said,  in  his  cheery  way : 

Look  up,  now  bonny  blue  eyes! 

I  want  you  to  promise  me 
That  you'll  say  for  my  intention, 

From  your  heart, 'Hail  Marys'  three." 

She  shook  her  curls,  that  looked  like  gold 

By  hands  of  fairies  spun, 
And  her  eyes  grew  sad, as  she  gently  said: 
"Why,  I  only  know  just  one!" 
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Maria  Immaculata. 

BY    CONSTANTINA    E.  BROOKS. 

n  S  far  from  me  as  beauty  uneffaced 

Robed  in  Heaven's  majesty 
Is  parted  from  the  sullied  and  abased, 

So  far  thou  art  from  me. 

0  Virgin,  Mother,  Daughter,  Bride  of  God! 

How  shall  thought's  loftiest  flight 
Pursue  the  glorious  path  thy  feet  have  trod — 
Approach  thy  throne  of  light  i* 

As  near  to  me  as  can  a  mother  press 

Unto  her  loving  heart 
Her  child,  with  sweet  endearment  and  caress, 

So  near  to  me  thou  art. 

All  beautiful!  reach  from  thy  heavenly  place 
Beyond  the  firmament, — 

1  long  for  love:  clasp  me  in  thy  embrace; 

There  let  me  find  content. 


Our  Forefathers  in  the  Faith. 


ROMINENT  among  the  perennially 
interesting  details  given  by  the  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Saviour's  advent  into 
the  expectant  world,  is  the  story  of 
the  three  Wise  Men  guided  by  a  mysterious  Star 
from  their  Eastern  home  to  the  cave  of  Beth- 
lehem. As  the  first  representatives  of  the  Gentile 
world  to  proffer  allegiance  to  the  new-born  King, 


rij^ht:  Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  C.S.C] 

these  illustrious  personages  well  deserve  the 
important  place  they  occupy  in  the  history  of  the 
Infant  God.  First  of  the  Gentiles  to  adore  the 
Redeemer  they  were,  but  not  first  of  mankind. 
The  honor  of  the  initial  adoration  was  accorded 
to  representatives  of  a  class  who  were  neither 
wise  nor  wealthy.  The  lowly  shepherds  took 
precedence  of  earth's  mighty  ones  in  the  privilege 
of  paying  their  homage  to  Him  who,  although 
infinitely  mighty,  was  pleased  to  appear  more 
lowly  than  the  humblest  of  His  creatures.  After 
the  shepherds,  the  Wise  Men,— after  the  poor  and 
simple,  the  rich  and  great.  It  was  the  beginning 
of.the  blessed  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  stand- 
ards of  men  inaugurated  by  the  Divine  Child 
who  lay  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  in  the 
cheerless  manger. 

First  called  of  the  Gentile  world — that  is,  of 
four- fifths  of  the  human  race,— the  Wise  Men 
have  a  claim  on  our  interest,  which  furnishes  a 
sufficient  reason  for  a  few  considerations  regard- 
ing their  personality,  the  Star  that  conducted 
them,  and  the  offerings  they  presented  to  Him 
whom  they  sought. 

Up  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  the  East,  the 
cradle  of  mankind,  preserved  many  ancient  tra- 
ditions, the  offspring  of  primitive  revelations. 
The  most  faithfully  guarded  was  that  which  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  a  God,  King,  Legislator, 
and  Liberator  of  the  world.  "The  whole  Orient," 
writes  Suetonius,  "resounded  with  the  ancient 
and  constant  belief  that  destiny  willed  that  at 
this  time  (about  the  epoch  of  Our  Lord)  men 
sprung  from  Judea  would  enjoy  sovereign  power." 
And  Tacitus  says:  "It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests  announced 
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that  at  this  time  the  East  would  prevail,  and  that 
from  Judea  would  come  the  masters  of  the  world." 

The  priests  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks  were  the 
Magi.  In  the  old  Eastern  tongues,  the  word 
magus  means  priest,  philosopher,  preserver  and 
interpreter  of  the  mysteries  of  science,  human 
and  divino.  Wise  and  learned,  devoted  especially 
to  astronomy — a  study  so  profoundly  mysterious 
and  yet  so  relatively  easy  beneath  the  transparent 
skies  of  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia, — the  Magi 
formed  a  numerous  order,  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  unconnected  with  the  Brahmins  of 
India.  The  members  of  the  order  were  widely 
scattered  throughout  Persia,  Babylonia,  Bac- 
triana,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  So  great  was 
their  power  and  the  religious  respect  with  which 
they  were  environed,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
in  Persia  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  king  was 
that  he  should  be  of  the  Magi,  or  at  least  one  of 
their  disciples. 

This  sacerdotal  caste  comprised  three  catego- 
ries. The  first  was  composed  of  the  most  learned 
and  venerable  of  the  Magi;  they  usually  dwelt 
on  mountains,  and  led  a  life  of  such  austerity  that 
they  ate  neither  flesh  nor  fish,  contenting  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  food  with  vegetables 
boiled  in  water  and  mixed  with  grain.  The  second 
class  consisted  of  the  priests  properly  so  called, 
who  were  in  habitual  association  with  the  people. 
The  members  of  the  third  category  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  occult  sciences,  to  magic  and 
the  evocation  of  demons;  they  did  in  the  East 
what  is  still  done  in  all  idolatrous  countries  by 
the  priests  of  false  gods. 

To  which  of  these  classes  belonged  those  Magi 
who  came  to  adore  the  Infant  of  Bethlehem? 
According  to  the  oldest  Fathers  of  the  Church— 
St.  Ignatius,  St.  Justin,  Origen  and  Tertullian, — 
they  belonged  to  the  third.  All  the  celestial  militia 
had  descended  to  earth  to  sing  the  incarnation 
and  birth  of  the  vanquisher  of  hell;  and  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other  the  power  of  the 
demons  had  received  a  deadly  check.  Difficulty 
and  uncertainty  in  the  prognostications,  hesita- 
tion and  obscurity  in  the  oracles,  silence  even  in 
consultations, — these  strange  phenomena  caused 
the  Magi  to  reflect,  and  led  them  to  avow  that  a 
God  more  powerful  than  theirs  must  have  come 
down  to  earth.  The  prophetic  Star  served  to 
confirm  them  in  this  belief.  If  this  opinion  of  the 


Fathers  be  true,  it  must  be  confessed  that  to  select 
as  a  first  conquest  men  steeped  beyond  all  others 
in  idolatry,  was  to  take  high  ground  in  the  war 
with  sin  and  the  world  about  to  be  waged  by  the 
Mighty  One  who  as  yet  reposed  in  His  cradle. 

That  the  Wise  Men  came  from  Arabia  and 
were  kings  are  facts  made  clear  by  many  convinc- 
ing proofs.  More  than  a  thousand  years  before 
their  time,  Balaam,  himself  one  of  their  order,, 
was  called  by  Balac,  King  of  the  Moabites,  to 
curse  Israel.  A  prophet  despite  himself,  Balaam 
called  down  on  that  people  the  divine  benedic- 
tions, and  foretold  the  glorious  destinies  that 
awaited  them  in  the  course  of  ages.  From  his 
inspired  lips  came  the  memorable  words  de- 
claring that  He  who  should  carry  the  sceptre 
announced  by  the  Star  should  rule  over  the  East 
and  the  West.  Moab,  whose  King  had  employed 
Balaam,  was  in  Arabia:  it  was  therefore  in  that 
country  that  this  prophecy  would  likely  have  best 
been  preserved;  the  more  so  as  the  Magi,  priests 
of  Arabia,  were  the  successors  of  Balaam. 

The  true  prophets  in  their  turn  strengthen  our 
conviction  as  to  the  home  of  the  Wise  Men. 
David  glances  through  the  mists  that  shroud  the 
future,  and,  contemplating  his  descendant  and 
his  God  lying  in  a  lowly  cradle, cries  out:  "The 
Kings  of  the  Arabians  and  of  Saba  shall  bring 
gifts."*  And  Isaias  is  still  more  explicit.  The 
future  is  spread  out  before  him.  He  sees  the 
eternal  Sun,  the  Word  Jesus,  descending  upon 
the  earth,  whose  shadows  He  dissipates;  and  then 
kings  marching  in  the  rays  of  His  glory.  Address- 
ing himself  to  Jerusalem,  he  says  to  her:  "The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  drom- 
edaries of  Madian  and  Epha:  all  they  from  Saba 
shall  come,  bringing  gold  and  frankincense,  and 
showing  forth  praise  to  the  Lord."t  Madian  and 
Epha  were  two  little  kingdoms  of  Arabia,  whose 
inhabitants  were  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Cetura.  The  testimony  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  and 
of  the  early  Fathers  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
the  prophets  as  to  the  native  country  of  the 
Wise  Men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Magi.  David,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  them  kings; 
and  the  tradition  of  the  East  and  the  West  pro- 
claims  that   such  was   their  rank.   That  in  its 
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comparatively  restricted  limits  Arabia  should 
count  many  kingdoms;  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  those  who  remember  that  the  regal  dignity 
depended  neither  on  extent  of  territory  nor  on 
the  number  of  subjects,  but  that  it  existed 
wherever  it  was  synonymous  with  sovereign 
power.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
in  ancient  history,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
this  title  of  king  given  to  the  chief  ruler  of  some 
little  province  or  even  of  a  city.  The  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  these  kingdoms  of  the 
Magi  may  perhaps  explain  the  somewhat  un- 
ceremonious manner  in  which  they  were  treated 
by  Herod.  "Go,"  said  he,  "and  bring  me  word 
of  the  Child." 

II. 

"We  have  seen  His  Star  in  the  East,  and  we 
have  come  to  adore  Him,"  said  the  Wise  Men  to 
King  Herod.  The  determinate  manner  in  which 
they  spoke  of  their  celestial  guide,  ''His  Star," 
shows  that  these  Eastern  Kings  looked  upon 
the  Star  as  a  special  messenger,  prophetic  of 
the  birth  of  Him  who  had  been  predicted  to 
their  ancestors  by  one  of  their  order  divinely 
inspired, — the  Star  looked  for  and  awaited  dur- 
ing centuries.  Concerning  the  peculiarities  of 
this  Star  of  Bethlehem,  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Chrysostom  give  us  the  explanation  that  accords 
with  all  tradition  on  this  point:  that  the  lumi- 
nary was  not  one  of  those  stars  created  in  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  performing  their  revo- 
lutions according  to  the  laws  of  their  divine 
Architect;  but  a  new  Star,  which  appeared  for 
the  precise  purpose  of  announcing  the  mirac- 
ulous maternity  of  the  Virgin. 

St.  Thomas  explains  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  and  gives  the  reasons  therefor.  The  Star 
of  the  Magi,  he  tells  us,  was  neither  a  comet  nor 
a  meteor,  nor  any  of  the  celestial  bodies  which 
we  see  shining  in  the  firmament.  It  was  a  Star 
created  expressly  for  one  purpose,  in  that  portion 
of  the  heavens  nearest  to  earth;  and  moving  not 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  planetary 
system,  but  according  to  the  free  will  of  its 
Creator.  "  In  truth,"  he  continues, "  this  Star 
followed  not  the  usual  course  of  other  stars.  It 
appeared  not  only  during  the  night,  but  at  full 
noonday, — a  circumstance  remarked  neither  of 
other  stars  nor  of  the  moon  itself.  Sometimes  it 
was  visible,  sometimes  it  disappeared.  Its  move- 


ment was  not  continuous  like  that  of  the  other 
stars;  but  when  the  Magi  journeyed  it  journeyed, 
when  they  rested  it  stopped." 

Another  circumstance  not  less  certain,  though 
less  generally  known,  is  that  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem eclipsed  in  the  splendor  of  its  radiance  not 
only  the  column  of  the  desert,  but  the  stars, 
moon,  and  sun — all  the  luminous  bodies  that 
sparkle  in  the  vault  of  heaven.  Emblem  of  Him 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  its  brilliancy 
surpassed  the  light  of  all  other  luminaries.  "The 
Star  of  the  Magi,"  says  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
whose  father  and  mother  may  have  seen  it, 
"shone  with  a  splendor  superior  to  all  lights 
that  had  hitherto  been  seen.  Its  radiance  was 
ineffable,  and  the  novelty  of  such  a  phenomenon 
stupefied  all  those  who  witnessed  it.  Planets, 
moon  and  sun  seemed  in  comparison  only  sat- 
ellites of  this  admirable  Star,  whose  brilliancy 
dimmed  them  all." 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  Vicars  of  Christ, 
St.  Leo,  continues  and  confirms  the  testimony  of 
St.  Ignatius.  "To  the  three  Wise  Men,"  he  writes, 
"there  appeared,  in  the  region  of  the  Orient,  a 
Star  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than  any  other. 
It  was  immediately  understood  that  so  strange 
a  phenomenon  did  not  appear  without  cause." 
Before  Christian  nations  had  lost,  with  the  in- 
stincts of  ardent  faith,  the  patrimony  of  their 
old  traditions,  the  incomparable  brilliancy  of 
the  Magi's  Star  was  a  popular  belief.  Poetry  had 
shrined  it  in  immortal  verse;  and  multitudes, 
gathered  in  the  temples,  re-echoed  the  words 
which  the  Church  still  causes  to  be  sung  by  those 
who  have  remained  faithful  to  her:  "Hail,  Star, 
that  by  thy  beauty  and  thy  radiance  doth  make 
dim  the  disc  of  the  sun," — 

Stella  qu£e  solis  rotam 
Vincit  decore  ac  lumine.* 

None  more  than  the  Wise  Men  were  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  this  marvellous  luminary; 
for  they  awaited  it  and  kpew  its  signification. 
Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Magi  of  Arabia, 
faithful  guardians  of  the  oracle  of  Balaam,  had 
from  time  immemorial  founded  a  college,  com- 
posed of  the  twelve  most  learned  of  their  number, 
with  the  object  of  signalling  the  apparition  of 
the  prophetic  Star.  On  the  death  of  a  father,  his 
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son  succeeded  to  his  office.  Each  year,  after  the 
harvest  had  been  gathered,  they  ascended  a  high 
mountain,  known  as  the  Mount  of  Victory:  may- 
hap the  same  from  whose  summit  Balaam  had 
foretold  both  the  victories  of  Israel  and  the  Star 
of  the  Messiah,  conqueror  of  the  world.  There 
they  remained  three  days  in  prayer,  earnestly 
begging  of  God  that  He  would  show  them  the 
Star  predicted  by  Balaam,  their  ancestor.  Three 
of  their  number  continued  in  prayer  on  the 
mountain.  At  a  given  time  these  were  replaced  by 
three  others,  so  that  their  vigils  and  supplications 
were  as  continuous  as  was  their  expectancy.  To 
these  Magi  watching  on  the  Mount  of  Victory 
there  appeared,  on  Christmas  night,  the  Star  so 
long  awaited  and  so  eagerly  desired;  just  as  there 
appeared  to  the  shepherds,  holding  their  night- 
watch  on  the  Judean  hill-slopes,  the  resplendent 
angel  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Lord. 

III. 

Relative  to  the  gifts  presented  by  the  Eastern 
Kings,  it  is  universally  understood  that  they  had 
a  mysterious  significance  in  harmony  with  the 
qualities  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and  marked 
His  divinity,  His  royalty,  and  His  humanity: — 
"You  are  God,  and  we  adore  You;  behold  frank- 
incense, symbol  of  sacrifice  due  to  God  alone. 
You  are  King,  and  as  such  we  recognize  You; 
behold  gold,  symbol  of  wealth  and  power,  dis- 
tinctive appurtenances  of  royalty.  You  are  the 
God- Man,  and  we  confess  Your  person  in  the 
mystery  which,  uniting  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
reconciles  man  and  God;  behold  myrrh,  an  aro- 
matic resin  employed  to  embalm  the  body:  it 
will  serve  for  Your  sepulture  when  You  deign  to 
suffer  death  in  order  to  give  life  to  the  world." 

Nothing  could  be  more  conformable  to  the 
genius  of  an  Eastern  people  than  such  language 
as  this,  and  nothing  could  be  more  eloquent. 
This  is  readily  understood;  but  in  these  gifts  of 
the  Magi  there  is  another  mystery,  which  at  first 
sight  does  not  so  plainly  appear. 

The  Magi  were,  as  we  have  seen,  Arabians,  and 
descendants,  through  Cetura,  of  Abraham.  Now, 
sacred  history  tells  us  that  although  Abraham 
excluded  from  the  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land  all  his  children  except  Isaac,  he  did  not 
deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  his  immense  fortune; 
thus  he  gave  to  the  sons  of  Cetura,  mother  of 
the  Arabians  Saba  and  Epha,  gold,  silver  and 


rich  stuffs.  A  participator  in  future  mysteries,  he 
also  placed  amid  their  baggage  the  frankincense, 
myrrh,  and  gold  of  the  Kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah, — precious  spoils  fallen  into  his  pos- 
session after  the  defeat  of  Chodorlahomor  and 
the  pillage  of  his  camp.  In  the  person  of  Mel- 
chisadech,  Abraham  had  consecrated  them  to 
the  Lord. 

This  offering  was  the  figure  of  another,  as  Mel- 
chisadech  himself  was  the  figure  of  the  Messiah. 
The  "Father  of  many  people"  knew  that  his 
descendants  would  one  day  realize  the  figure  in 
offering  these  same  gifts  to  Him  of  whom  Mel- 
chisadech  was  the  representative.  One  can  read- 
ily believe  that  Abraham  had  instructed  them 
in  the  mystery.  Taken  in  conjunction  \\ith  the 
knowledge,  traditional  in  Arabia,  of  the  oracle 
of  Balaam,  this  prophetic  communication  eluci- 
dates two  great  facts  of  similiar  nature,  whose 
explanation  is  otherwise  difficult.  The  first  is  the 
celebrated  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Saba  (or  Sheba) 
to  King  Solomon;  the  second,  the  still  more 
famous  visit  of  the  Magi  to  the  true  Solomon, 
the  Infant  of  Bethlehem. 

Who  was  this  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  whence 
came  her  idea  of  offering  to  a  strange  sovereign 
the  most  costly  of  her  treasures?  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Saba,  offspring  of  Abraham  by 
Cetura.  Her  kingdom  was  Saba  itself,  situated 
in  Arabia,  the  home  of  the  Magi.  Knowing  the 
mysteries  confided  to  her  race,  she  came,  led  by 
the  fame  of  Solomon's  glory,  to  fulfil  in  figure 
the  engagement  contracted  by  her  ancestors.  She 
presented  to  Solomon  the  same  gifts  that  the 
Magi,  her  descendants,  offered  to  the  true  Sol- 
omon of  Bethlehem.  On  a  large  scale,  the  Magi 
and  their  gifts  were  but  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Old  Law  of  first  fruits.  As  the  Shepherds, 
the  first  adorers  of  the  Infant  God,  were  the  first 
fruits  of  Judaism,  so  the  Eastern  Kings  were  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles;  and  thus  in  the  person 
of  Shepherds  and  Magi  the  whole  human  race  is 
prostrate  in  adoration  before  the  new-born  King, 
come  on  earth  to  reign  over  all,  so  that  through 
Him  all  may  be  redeemed,  and  reign  with  Him 

eternally. 

►-♦-^ 

In  character,  in  manner,  in  style — in  all  things, 
the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity. — Long- 
fellow. 
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The  Story  of  a  Brave  Life. 

BY    THE    COMTESSE    DE    COURSON. 

(Continued.) 

IN  March,  1852,  his  regiment  having  been 
ordered  back  to  France,  General  Sonis,  at 
his  own  request,  was  transferred  to  the  first  regi- 
ment of  African  Chasseurs,  then  quartered  in 
Algiers.  His  wife  and  children  were  able  to  join 
him  at  Mustapha,  where  he  spent  a  few  quiet 
months,  surrounded  by  those  whom  he  loved  best 
on  earth.  The  curi  of  Mustapha,  writing  to  Mgr. 
Baunard,  speaks  thus  of  his  former  penitent: 
"  His  interior  life  was  that  of  a  religious  rather 
than  of  a  soldier,  and  his  habits  of  meditation 
and  of  frequent  Communion  were  drawing  him 
more  and  more  to  perfection.  Whenever  my  min- 
istry brought  me  into  contact  with  this  soul,  I  felt 
myself,  through  its  influence,  encouraged  in  my 
duties  as  a  priest  and  a  missionary."  General  Sonis 
was  no  less  admired  by  his  brother  officers,  one 
of  whom  thus  describes  him :  "  He  was  still  young 
and  slight,  a  splendid  horseman;  well-informed, 
modest  and  affable;  hard  toward  himself,  but 
kind  to  others;  very  strict  in  the  observance  of 
every  regulation." 

These  few  months  of  comparative  quiet  seem 
to  have  been  sent  to  prepare  our  hero  for  a 
stirring  phase  in  his  military  life:  for  the  first 
time  he  was  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
stern  realities  of  war.  In  1859  war  was  declared 
between  Italy  and  Austria.  France  took  up  arms 
for  the  former,  and  the  first  regiment  of  Chasseurs 
was  in  consequence  ordered  to  embark  for  Italy. 
Sonis  looked  upon  the  origin  of  the  conflict  with 
anxiety,  and  the  alliance  with  Italy  inspired  him 
with  little  confidence;  but  he  was  a  thorough 
soldier,  passionately  devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  eager  for  active  service  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.  On  the  20th  of  May  he  arrived,  with 
his  men,  at  Voghera,  near  Montebello,  where  on 
the  previous  day  General  Forey  had  defeated 
the  Austrian  troops. 

Strange  and  sad  was  the  contrast  between  the 
glorious  beauty  of  an  Italian  spring,  with  its 
flowers,  its  fragrance,  its  budding  fruits  and  balmy 
air,  and  the  scenes  of  horror  that  met  the  eye  on 
«very  side.   On  his  arrival,  Sonis  went  straight 


to  the  hospital,  and  spent  his~time  among  the 
wounded,  helping  to  dress  their  wounds  and 
speaking  to  them  of  God  and  heaven.  This 
young  officer,  with  his  earnest  words  and  the 
glowing  fervor  that  kindled  his  dark  eyes,  seemed 
like  a  messenger  from  another  sphere:  sharing 
the  miseries  of  this  world  by  his  warm  sympathy, 
but  soaring  above  them  by  his  ardent  faith.  A 
few  days  later,  after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  he 
resumed  his  charitable  labors.  "  While  we  were 
all  taking  some  rest,"  writes  a  brother  officer, 
"our  captain  disappeared,  and  we  lost  sight  of 
him  till  evening.  We  then  discovered  that  he  had 
spent  all  day  in  the  ambulances  and  hospitals, 

nursing  the  wounded   of   both  armies The 

brave  and  noble-hearted  General  soon  became 
the  object  of  the  religious  veneration  of  the 
whole  regiment." 

It  was  in  his  intimate  and  constant  communion 
with  God  that  Sonis  fed  his  charity  toward  his 
fellow-men.  During  the  exciting  and  laborious 
period  of  his  Italian  campaign,  on  entering  a 
town  his  first  care,  after  providing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  men,  was  to  seek  the  nearest  church. 
Here  he  would  make  his  confession — sometimes 
in  a  curious  mixture  of  French  and  Italian,  some- 
times in  Latin, — thus  keeping  his  soul  ever  ready 
to  appear  before  God.  He  never  spoke  of  these 
expeditions,  but  neither  did  he  conceal  them; 
and  "we  well  knew,"  wrote  a  brother  officer 
on  one  occasion,  "that  he  used  to  go  and  take 
the  orders  of  his  first  Commander  and  pay 
Him  homage." 

In  a  letter  written  at  this  time,  Sonis  graphically 
relates  how,  during  his  long  marches  over  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  he  and  a  brother  officer, 
who  shared  his  religious  sentiments,  used  to  visit 
the  wayside  churches.  "  When  we  march  through 
a  town  or  village,  we  suddenly  come  upon  a 
church  tower.  The  Master  is  there.  We  both  dis- 
mount and  enter  the  church We  resume  our 

journey  immediately  afterward,  for  our  time 
does  not  belong  to  us;  and  we  make  our  thanks- 
giving after  Holy  Communion  on  horseback, 
often  at  full  gallop." 

To  estimate  the  deep  impression  made  on  his 
brother  officers  by  our  hero's  fervent  love  of  God, 
we  must  remember  that  this  devout  Christian 
was  ever  and  above  all  a  slave  to  military  dis- 
cipline, a  daring  and  capable  military  chief.  At 


so 
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the  battle  of  Solferino,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1859, 
Sonis  abundantly  proved  that  to  the  fervor  of  a 
religious  he  joined  the  valor  of  a  hero.  He  led 
his  troops  to  fire  with  an  enthusiasm  and  energy 
that  his  comrades  could  never  forget.  When  his 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  he  continued  on 
foot,  sword  in  hand,  to  encourage  his  men.  By  a 
sort  of  miracle  he  escaped  without  even  a  wound, 
although  his  magnificent  regiment  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  handful.  The  next  day  he  received  the 
just  reward  of  his  bravery,  and  was  decorated  with 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the  battle- 
field itself. 

Writing  to  his  Carmelite  sisters,  to  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  communicating  his  most  inti- 
mate thoughts,  Sonis,  alluding  to  the  battle  of 
Solferino,  casually  mentioned  that  he  did  not 
remember  having  lost  the  thought  of  God's  pres- 
ence for  one  instant  during  that  terrible  day.  This 
fact  alone,  related  so  simply,  gives  us  the  measure 
of  the  perfection  to  which  he  had  attained. 
Writing  to  another  correspondent,  he  says:  "  God 
has  miraculously  preserved  my  life.  May  I  em- 
ploy it  for  His  service  and  glory!  This  is  all  my 
ambition."  In  the  midst  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
earthly  warfare  his  soul  never  slackened  in  its 
upward  course;  and  the  joys  and  cares  of  life,  its 
glory  and  its  thorns,  served  in  turn  to  sustain  it 
in  its  flight  to  heaven. 

The  peace  of  Villafranca  put  an  end  to  the 
war;  but  our  hero,  who  had  hoped  to  rejoin  his 
wife  and  children,  found  himself  in  a  cruel 
dilemma.  The  Government  had  decided  to  send 
a  military  expedition  to  Morocco,  for  the  purpose 
of  chastising  rebellious  tribes  for  depredations 
committed  on  French  territory.  The  African 
Chasseurs,  to  which  Sonis  belonged,  naturally 
formed  part  of  the  expedition;  and,  resisting  the 
pleadings  of  his  wife  and  children,  who  longed 
to  see  him  after  the  perils  he  had  just  gone 
through,  he  decided  to  follow  his  regiment.  This 
decision  cost  him  much  suffering.  "You  may 
imagine,"  he  writes, "what  both  my  wife  and  I 
suffered.  One  must  in  such  moments  be  either  a 
Christian  or  have  a  heart  of  ice,  and  this  latter 
case  is  not  mine." 

The  knowledge  that  in  returning  to  Africa 
with  his  troops  he  was  earning  promotion,  and 
thus  providing  for  the  future  of  his  children, 
sustained  the  courage  of  Sonis;  but  he  little 


dreamed  that  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  hi^ 
Italian  campaign  were  to  be  surpassed  by  those 
of  this  new  expedition.  An  unexpected  foe,  far 
more  terrible  than  the  tribes  against  which  they 
were  sent,  awaited  the  French  soldiers  in  the 
African  desert.  Mgr.  Baunard  gives  us  a  graphic 
description  of  the  frightful  ravages  exercised 
by  the  cholera  among  the  troops.  Officers  and 
men  fell  by  hundreds;  in  a  march  of  only  a  few 
days  one  quarter  of  the  marching  column  was 
struck  down.  And,  to  add  to  the  general  misery 
and  panic,  there  were  neither  priests,  doctors 
nor  infirmarians  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
dying.  The  commonest  remedies  were  wanting, 
and  it  was  often  impossible  to  find  even  a  drop 
of  pure  water  to  moisten  the  lips  of  the  dying. 
"  Never,"  says  an  eye-witness, "  did  I  see  a  battle 
make  so  many  victims." 

On  this  new  field  Sonis  displayed  a  quiet 
heroism  even  more  admirable  than  his  brilliant 
courage  at  Solferino.  "  He  multiplied  his  efforts," 
writes  a  brother  officer,  "  to  nurse  and  assist  the 
sick  and  dying."  The  respect  that  he  inspired  was 
so  great  that  several  of  his  comrades,  unable  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  a  priest  in  their  last 
moments,  sent  for  him  and  begged  him  to  hear 
their  confession!  If  he  could  not  comply  with 
this  strange  and  touching  request,  he  was  able, 
by  his  prayers  and  encouragement,  to  assist  those 
who  thus  sought  his  help.  His  voice  cheered 
them  in  their  last  solemn  hour,  and  through  his 
active  charity  a  ray  of  consolation  brightened 
the  desolate  agony  of  many  a  brave  man. 

Even  to  his  wife  Sonis  seldom  spoke  of  those 
terrible  days:  his  humility  led  him  to  conceal  his 
good  deeds  even  from  his  nearest  and  dearest. 
But  the  general  rejoicing  that  took  place  in  the 
regiment  when,  on  the  13th  of  November,  he  re- 
ceived his  promotion  as  chef  d^escadron  proved 
that,  in  spite  of  his  reticence  and  reserve,  his 
brave  self-sacrifice  and  his  heroic  deeds  had 
not  passed  unnoticed. 

After  a  period  of  well-earned  rest,  spent  at 
Castres  with  his  family,  Sonis  returned  to  Africa, 
where  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  to  be 
employed.  He  was  first  stationed  at  Tenez,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  news  reached  him  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Pontifical  States  by  the  Piedmontese. 
His  heart  beat  painfully  when  he  read  of  the 
chivalrous  devotion  with  which  many  of  his  coun- 
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trymen  had  taken  service  under  La  Morici^re 
for  the  defence  of  the^  Holy  See.  "  How  happy 
I  should  be,"  he  writes,  "to  place  myself  at  the 
disposal  of  Christ's  Vicar!"  The  conviction 
that  his  duty  was  to  remain  at  his  post  alone  re- 
strained his  longing  toward  Rome.  He  consoled 
himself  by  doing  all  the  good  in  his  power  in 
the  sphere  where  Providence  had  cast  his  lot. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  Algeria,  Sonis  felt  that  the  best 
and  wisest  policy  was  to  spread  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  at  the  same  time  as  the  influence  of 
France  among  the  native  tribes  and  the  Arab 
population.  He  preached  by  his  example  rather 
than  by  his  words,  and  astonished  the  tribes  over 
whom  he  had  authority  by  his  stern  refusal  to 
accept  any  presents,  and  his  open  profession  of 
his  faith.  When  they  saw  him  on  his  knees  morn- 
ing and  evening,  or  devoutly  saying  his  Rosary, 
the  Arabs  would  whisper  to  one  another:  "We 
have  a  very  good  commander;  he  recognizes  the 
power  of  God." 

From  Tenez  General  Sonis  moved  to  Laghouat, 
an  advanced  post  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  commander.  Laghouat 
forms  an  oasis,  surrounded  by  eighteen  hundred 
palm  trees;  beyond  it  extend  the  boundless  sandy 
plains  of  the  great  Sahara.  Here  he  spent  some 
months,  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; but  an  unforeseen  circumstance  brought 
his  stay  to  an  abrupt  close.  The  Arabs  of  Djelfa 
having  massacred  several  Christians,  the  com- 
mander of  Laghouat  was  called  upon  to  chastise 
the  murderers.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
ringleaders,  and,  after  judging  them  before  a 
council  of  war,  caused  them  to  be  instantly 
executed.  This  act  of  rigid  justice,  of  which  sub- 
sequent events  proved  the  wisdom,  was  misinter- 
preted by  the  press;  and  the  Government,  while 
secretly  approving  the  conduct  of  Sonis,  was 
cowardly  enough  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  clamors 
of  an  ignorant  and  hostile  clique.  The  command 
of  Laghouat  was  taken  from  him,  to  the  indig- 
nation of  his  fellow  officers,  who  were  unanimous 
in  approving  his  mode  of  action.  The  cordial 
reception  they  gave  him  on  his  return  to  Algiers 
abundantly  proved  their  appreciation  of  his  in- 
tegrity, firmness  and  capacity,  as  well  as  their 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  unmerited  disgrace. 

»  (To  be  continued.) 


Mar^chal  Pelissier  himself,  the  military  governor, 
who  had  sacrificed  an  able  soldier  to  party  spirit, 
finally  recognized  his  error.  He  one  day  sent  for 
Sonis.  "Commander,"  he  said,  giving  him  his 
hand,  "  let  us  forget  what  has  passed.  You  are  a 
man  of  duty."  A  few  days  afterward  Sonis  was 
named  commander  of  Saida,  a  little  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains. 

Here  his  mission  was  much  the  same  as  at 
Laghouat;  and,  as  military  commander,  he  was 
expected  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  magis- 
trate as  well  as  those  of  a  military  chief.  The 
parish  priest  of  Saida,  who  for  many  years  had 
labored  almost  in  vain  in  the  midst  of  an  indif- 
ferent and  sometimes  hostile  population,  hailed 
the  arrival  of  General  Sonis  with  heartfelt  joy. 
He  was  preparing  to  go  and  pay  his  respects  to 
the  new  chief,  when,  contrary  to  all  etiquette, 
Sonis  entered  his  house.  "I  wished  to  come  to 
you  first,"  he  said,  "  as  to  the  representative  of 
God."  Henceforth  every  morning  the  com- 
mander of  Saida  might  be  seen  assisting  at  daily 
Mass  in  the  poor  little  church,  and  several 
times  a  week  he  received  Holy  Communion.  By 
degrees  his  example  bore  fruit;  it  "produced 
the  effect  of  a  mission,"  writes  the  parish  priest; 
and  the  officers  and  colonists,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  began  to  frequent  the  hitherto 
neglected  church. 

It  was  during  their  stay  at  Saida  that  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Sonis  heard  of  the  death  of  one  of 
their  younger  children — a  little  girl  whom  they 
had  left  in  France.  And  about  the  same  time 
they  lost  another  little  daughter — Martha  Carmel, 
so  called  because  she  was  born  on  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  whose  Third 
Order  both  her  parents  belonged.  The  death  of 
this  precious  child,  "the  pearl  of  our  family," 
says  Sonis,  was  a  great  grief  to  her  father.  "  My 
dear  Henri,"  he  writes  at  this  time  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  Limoges,  "nothing  in  this  world  de- 
serves our  attachment.  God  alone  can  fill  the 

heart  of  man My  poor  little  Martha  Carmel," 

he  writes  again,  "used  to  say  to  us:  *I  want  to 
go  to  heaven.'  She  expired  with  her  eyes  raised 
to  the  crucifix  hanging  above  her  bed.  The 
chalice  is  a  very  bitter  one;  but  we  must  drink 
it  without  murmuring,  and  even  bless  the  hand 
that  strikes  us." 
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Martha  of  Bethania. 


The  Legend  of  Lanai. 


BY     MARION     AMKS     TAGGART. 


"A  Wreck  on  the  Shore  of  Peace. 


T^IND,  busy  Martha!  not  to  chide 
Thy  loving  heart  o'erfuU  of  zeal, 
The  Lord  in  tender  pity  sighed 
At  thy  fond  care  for  others*  weal. 

"Ah,  Martha,  Martha!"  thus  He  spake, 
"Solicitous  o'er  many  things; 
Be  not  thou  troubled  for  My  sake: 
Love  satisfies  with  what  it  brings." 

Full  well  He  knew  her  woman's  heart, 
Full  well  her  anxious  woman's  brain. 
"  Mary  hath  chosen  the  better  part," 
The  gracious  answer  doth  remain. 

Patron  of  tired  feet  that  ache 
The  while  they  tread  the  weary  road; 

Of  brains  that  throb  and  hearts  that  break. 
Bearing  their  undivided  load, — 

Of  those  whose  quiv'ring  nerves  cry  out 

In  utter  weariness  of  pain, 
Whose  courage  faints  beneath  a  doubt 

That  all  their  labors  are  in  vain, — 

Kind,  busy  Martha!  help  us  learn 
The  lesson  in  Bethania  taught: 

That  love  is  all  of  love's  return 

If  in  its  strength  our  weakness  wrought. 

Teach  us  amid  the  petty  care 

Which  makes  our  weary  days  complete. 
Success  nor  failure  counts  not  where 

The  heart  sits  still  at  Jesus'  feet. 


Christianity, wherever  it  was  received,  wrought 
changes  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  Roman 
society,  so  great,  so  pure,  and  so  holy,  that  they 
would  alone  suffice,  if  all  other  arguments  were 
wanting,  to  prove  its  divine  origin,  its  divine  truth, 
and  its  supernatural  energy. — Brownson. 

There  is  a  sacredness  in  tears.  They  are  not 
the  mark  of  weakness,  but  of  power:  speaking 
more  eloquently  than  ten  thousand  tongues. 
They  are  the  messengers  of  grief,  of  contrition, 
and  of  unspeakable  love. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

II. — A  Mysterious  Stranger. 

ALL  that  I  have  written  in  the  preceding 
chapter  concerning  a  certain  mysterious 
island  is  but  the  prologue  to  what  follows.  We 
must  now  leave  Lanai  slumbering  in  the  sunset 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  summer  sea,  while  four  sister 
isles — Hawaii,  Maui,  Molokai  and  Kahoolawe — 
smile  down  upon  it  in  sweet  serenity.  We  must 
go  back  some  years — as  far  back  as  1853,  when 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  American  Im- 
mortals, was  consul  at  Liverpool. 

Hawthorne,  one  of  the  most  reticent  of  con- 
versationalists, was  a  fluent  writer.  His  Note- 
Books  were  his  confidants;  and  in  his  American, 
English,  French  and  Italian  Note-Books  we  get 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  author,  and  are  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  reserve  and  the 
fine  qualities  of  his  sensitive  nature  than  if  we 
read  his  tales  and  romances  twenty  times  over. 

It  was  in  the  moist  and  heavy  atmosphere  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  ele- 
ments of  the  great  seaport,  that  Hawthorne 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  volume  of  his 
communion,  and  there  unbosomed  himself  with 
charming  frankness.  Where  he  had  been  during, 
the  day  and  what  seen,  whom  he  had  met  and 
how  he  was  impressed  by  the  interview,  de- 
lightful descriptive  passages  interspersed  with- 
reflection  grave  or  gay — or  gravely-gay,  as  was 
his  wont, — these  fill  the  pages  to  overflowing;, 
and  a  selection,  necessarily  incomplete,  from  the 
Note-Books  was  published  after  the  distinguished 
author  had  laid  aside  his  pen  forever. 

Sometimes  he  recorded  a  thought,  which  per- 
haps he  was  later  on  to  elaborate.  Some  of  these,, 
left  untouched  by  the  master-hand,  are  full  of 
rich  suggestion;  for  example,  quite  apart  from 
the  record  of  his  daily  life,  I  find  this  paragraph;, 
it  is  as  if  the  thought  had  just  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  had  flown  to  his  beloved  Note- Book  to 
communicate  it:  "What  was  the  after-life  of  the 
young  man  whom  Jesus,  looking  on,  *  loved,*  and 
bade  him  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,. 
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and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Him?  Some- 
thing very  deep  and  beautiful  might  be  made 
out  of  this."  So  indeed  it  might,  and  I  wonder 
that  it  has  not  been  said  or  sung  long  since. 

What  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  now  is  an  entry  in 
the  English  Note-Books  that  serves  as  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  concerning  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  hero  of  this  tale.  The  pas- 
sages 1  am  about  to  quote  do  not  appear  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  English  Notes;  probably 
such  a  plain  statement  of  facts  was  thought  too 
startling  to  print  at  the  time  the  Note-Books 
went  to  press;  the  subject  of  the  interview 
recorded  might  still  be  living,  and  his  feelings 
were  to  be  respected.  In  a  later  edition  of  the 
Notes  these  passages  were  inserted,  and  it  is  from 
that  edition  I  now  quote  them. 

Hawthorne  records  how,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, "  a  gentleman  of  refined  manners,  handsome 
figure,  and  remarkably  intelligent  aspect,"  called 
to  see  him  on  business.  The  Consul  was  immedi- 
ately on  his  guard:  he  was  learning  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  strangers,  and  especially  of  strangers 
who  had  a  grievance  and  a  tale  to  tell.  He  says: 

"Like  many  men  of  adventurous  cast,  he  had 
so  quiet  a  deportment  and  such  an  apparent 
disinclination  to  general  sociability,  that  you 
would  have  fancied  him  moving  always  along 
some  peaceful  and  secluded  walk  of  life.  When 
his  dignified  reserve  was  overcome,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  narrating  those  adventures  with  won- 
derful eloquence;  working  up  his  descriptive 
sketches  with  intuitive  perception  of  the  pictu- 
resque points,  so  that  the  whole  was  thrown  for- 
ward with  a  positively  illusive  effect,  like  matters 
of  your  own  visual  experience.  In  fact,  they  were 
so  admirably  done  that  I  could  never  more  than 
half  believe  them:  the  genuine  affairs  of  life  are 
not  apt  to  transact  themselves  so  artistically." 

Can  you  not  see  how  the  artistic  perception  of 
the  listener  was  awakened  by  the  tale  of  this 
traveller?  Never  was  traveller's  tale  better  calcu- 
lated to  interest  an  imaginative  writer;  and  the 
Consul,  whose  days  were  dreary  enough  for  the 
most  part,  and  whose  consular  duties  were  often 
far  from  agreeable,  must  have  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

He  resumes:  "Literally  from  his  first  hour  he 
had  been  tossed  upon  the  surges  of  a  most  varied 
and  tumultuous  existence:  having  been  born  at 


sea,  of  American  parentage,  but  on  board  of  a 
Spanish  vessel;  and  spending  many  of  the  sub- 
sequent years  in  voyages,  travels,  and  outlandish 
incidents  and  vicissitudes,  which,  methought, 
had  hardly  been  paralleled  since  the  days  of 
Gulliver  and  De  Foe.  Many  of  his  scenes  were 
laid  in  the  East,  and  among  those  seldom  visited 
archipelagos  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  so  that  there 
was  an  Oriental  fragrance  breathing  through  his 
talk,  and  an  odor  of  the  Spice  Islands  still  linger- 
ing in  his  garments." 

The  charm  was  beginning  to  work.  This  was 
a  man,  I  should  say,  calculated  to  win  listeners 
easily,  and  to  wield  influence  for  good  or  ill 
among  his  fellow-men.  Hawthorne  was  not  one 
to  be  easily  beguiled;  it  was  the  most  beguiling 
of  men  who,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  held  cap- 
tive his  auditor  by  the  witchery  of  his  tongue. 
But  to  continue: 

"  He  had  much  to  say  of  the  delightful  quali- 
ties of  the  Malay  pirates,  who,  indeed,  carry  on 
a  predatory  warfare  against  the  ships  of  all  civ- 
ilized nations,  and  cut  every  Christian  throat 
among  their  prisoners;  but  they  are  a  gentle- 
natured  people,  of  primitive  innocence  and 
integrity." 

Encouraged  by  the  flattering  attentiveness  of 
the  gentle  Hawthorne,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
continues  his  romantic  tale,  and  the  pages  of  the 
Note-Books  reveal  the  following  lines: 

"  His  best  story  was  about  a  race  of  men  (if 
men  they  were)  who  seemed  so  fully  to  realize 
Swift's  wicked  fable  of  the  ya/ioos,tha.t  my  friend 
was  much  exercised  with  psychological  specula- 
tions whether  or  no  they  had  any  souls.  They 
dwell  in  the  wilds  of  Ceylon,  like  other  savage 
beasts;  hairy,  and  spotted  with  tufts  of  fur; 
filthy,  shameless,  weaponless  (though  warlike  in 
their  individual  bent);  toolless,  houseless;  lan- 
guageless,  except  for  a  few  guttural  sounds,  hid- 
eously dissonant,  whereby  they  hold  some  rudest 
kind  of  communication  among  themselves.  They 
lacked  both  memory  and  foresight;  and  were 
wholly  destitute  of  government,  social  institu- 
tions, or  law  or  rulership  of  any  description, 
except  the  immediate  tyranny  of  the  strongest; 
radically  untamable,  moreover,  save  that  the 
people  of  the  country  managed  to  subject  a  few 
of  the  less  ferocious  and  stupid  ones  to  out- 
door servitude  among  their  other  cattle.  They 
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were  beastly  in  almost  all  their  attributes;  and 
that  to  such  a  degree  that  the  observer,  losing 
sight  of  any  link  betwixt  them  and  manhood, 
could  generally  witness  their  brutalities  without 
greater  horror  than  those  of  some  disagreeable 
quadruped  in  a  menagerie.  And  yet,  at  times,  with 
what  was  highest  in  these  abominable  monsters, 
he  found  a  ghastly  similitude  that  half-com- 
pelled him  to  recognize  them  as  human  brethren. 

"  I  have  accepted  his  Oriental  fantasies,  not 
as  matters  of  indubitable  credence,  but  as  allow- 
able specimens  of  an  imaginative  traveller's  vivid 
coloring  and  rich  embroidery  on  the  coarse 
texture  and  dull  neutral  tints  of  truth." 

Shades  of  Darwin  and  Stanley!  I  can  imagine 
Hawthorne  suppressing  the  smile  of  incredulity 
while  the  mysterious  stranger,  who  in  his  aston- 
ishing exploits  has  apparently  rivalled  the  daunt- 
less heroes  of  Jules  Verne,  continued  to  ravish 
the  consular  ear. 

"After  these  Gulliverian  researches,  my  agree- 
able acquaintance  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of 
the  Dutch  Government,  and  had  suffered  (this, 
at  least,  being  matter  of  fact)  nearly  two  years' 
imprisonment,  with  confiscation  of  a  large  amount 
of  property,  for  which  Mr.  Belmont,  our  min- 
ister at  the  Hague,  had  just  made  peremptory 
demand  of  reimbursement  and  damages.  Since 
arriving  in  England  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States,  he  has  been  providentially  led  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  on  ship- 
board; and  has  discovered  that  not  himself 
alone,  but  another  baby,  had  come  into  the 
world  during  the  same  voyage  of  the  prolific 
vessel;  and  that  there  were  almost  irrefragable 
reasons  for  believing  that  those  two  children 
had  been  assigned  to  the  wrong  mothers.  Many 
reminiscences  of  his  early  days  confirmed  him 
in  the  idea  that  his  normal  parents  were  aware 
of  the  exchange. 

"The  family  to  which  he  felt  authorized  to 
attribute  his  lineage  was  that  of  a  nobleman,  in  the 
picture-gallery  of  whose  country-seat  (whence, 
if  I  mistake  not,  our  adventurous  friend  had  just 
returned)  he  had  discovered  a  portrait  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  himself.  As  soon  as  he 
should  have  reported  the  outrageous  action  of 
the  Dutch  Government  to  President  Pierce  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  recovered  the  confis- 
cated property,  he  proposed  to  return  to  England 


and  establish  his  claim  to  the  nobleman's  title 
and  estate." 

Why  am  I  reminded  of  "her  Majesty's  ship 
Pinafore''  when  I  know  full  well  that  the  jaunty 
musical  craft  was  not  launched  until  long  after 
the  mysterious  stranger  had  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  birth  to  Consul  Hawthorne? 

"The  English  romance,"  concludes  Haw- 
thorne, "was  among  the  latest  communications 
that  he  entrusted  to  my  private  ear;  and  as  soon 
as  I  heard  the  first  chapter — so  wonderfully  akin 
to  what  I  might  have  wrought  out  of  my  own 
head,  not  unpractised  in  such  figments, — I  began 
to  repent  having  made  myself  responsible  for 
the  future  nobleman's  passage  homeward  in  the 
next  Collins  steamer. 

"  Nevertheless,  should  his  English  rent-roll 
fall  a  little  behindhand,  his  Dutch  claim  for  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  certainly  in  the 
hands  of  our  Government,  and  might  at  least  be 
valuable  to  the  extent  of  thirty  pounds,  which  I 
have  engaged  to  pay  on  his  behalf.  But  I  have 
reason  to  fear  that  his  Dutch  riches  turned  out 
to  be  Dutch  gilt  or  fairy  gold,  and  his  English 
country-seat  a  mere  castle  in  the  air — which  I 
exceedingly  regret;  for  he  was  a  most  delightful 
companion  and  a  very  gentlemanly  man." 

Here  ends  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  account  of 
the  mysterious  stranger,  but  so  fascinating  a 
narrator  of  his  own  life's  story  surely  was  bound 
to  let  the  world  hear  more  of  him.  He  published 
a  rather  bulky  volume,  entitled  "The  Prison  of 
Weltevreden,"  purporting  to  give  the  full  account 
of  his  troubles  with  the  Dutch  Government,  his 
sufferings  during  his  long  and  painful  confine- 
ment, and  his  romantic  escape  through  the  aid 
of  a  beautiful  East  Indian  maiden.  I  remember 
the  very  indifferent  woodcuts  illustrating  this 
strange  tale:  the  views  of  the  prison  of  Welte- 
vreden, its  contracted  courtyard,  where  he  was 
permitted  to  take  exercise  at  intervals,  his  gloomy 
cell,  etc.  It  was  not  an  inviting  place  of  residence 
at  best;  and  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  high  temperature  of  the  isles  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  his  sufferings 
must  have  been  extreme. 

He  was  accused  of  instigating  an  insurrection 
in  the  Dutch  colony.  He  had  purchased  a 
United  States  Revenue  cutter,  was  in  command  of 
her;  and  for  a  considerable  period  he  skimmed 
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the  dark  blue  sea  in  a  highly  piratical  fashion. 
While  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  far  East  he  dispatched  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Djambi.  The  letter 
was  intercepted;  the  author's  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment followed.  This  is  how  a  mysterious 
stranger  addressed  an  Eastern  potentate: 
Letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Djambi. 
A  trusty  word. 
This  letter,  accompanied  by  many  salutations 
and  ceremonies  from  me,  Lord  Captain  Walter, 
residing  in  America,  to  whom  the  Lord  of  all 
Hosts  grant  that  he  may  appear  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Sultan,  who  reigns  over  the  Empire 
of  Djambi.  I  further  faithfully  and  sincerely 
make  known  to  you  that  my  first  officer,  with 
three  of  his  followers,  will  appear  before  you. 
Sultan;  as  I  wish  to  form  a  great  friendship  with 
you.  Sultan.  I  am  now  able  to  assist  you,  Sultan, 
with  everything  you  may  desire,  as  the  American 
Government  has  no  want  of  powder,  bullets, 
guns,  muskets,  and  lelahs  [long,  metal,  native 
guns  with  small  orifices].  I  can  assist  to  make 
it  good  to  all  Malays,  because  I  do  not  like  all 
the  Dutchmen;  of  which  you.  Sultan,  can  give 
the  assurance  to  all  Malays,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  make  one  with  me. 

I  wish  also  to  know  the  way  from  Djambi  to 
Palembang,  and  in  what  time  this  distance  can 
be  made.  I  can  assist  to  make  everything  fine, 
and  I  wish  that  the  Malays  may  be  ruled  as  in 
former  times.  In  one  month  I  can  be  at  the 
Djambi  river.  With  this,  my  first  officer,  you  can 
agree.  Sultan,  what  is  best;  as  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  no  want  of  steamers  and  war  ships 
— of  both  there  are  many;  and  you.  Sultan,  must 
not  trouble  yourself  on  this  head. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  countries  of  Djambi 
and  that  of  Palembang  I  will  bring  in  good 
order;  and,  if  possible,  get  rid  of  all  the  Dutch- 
men excepting  some.  Within  a  few  days  I  will 
come,  and  can  then  take  possession  of  this  Em- 
pire. I  send  many  greetings  to  you,  Sultan,  and 
to  all  your  officers. 

Walter  Bin  Gibson, 
Walter  Anak  (son  of)  Gibson, 
Commandants  Schooner  American  Flirty  at  Palem- 
bang, Feb.  4, 1852. 

John  Parker, 

Sworn  Translator. 


The  document  certainly  has  a  treasonable 
color.  It  was  this  very  intercepted  letter  which 
caused  the  arrest  of  the  writer  of  it.  After  three 
separate  trials  in  the  inferior  courts,  in  each  of 
which  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  he  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  highest  criminal  court  of  the 
Dutch  territory,  and  sentenced  to  stand  for  one 
half  hour  under  the  gallows,  to  twelve  years*  im- 
prisonment, and  at  last  to  banishment  for  life. 
The  full  account  of  his  escape  from  confinement 
is  given  in  "The  Prison  of  Weltevreden." 

Now,  the  mysterious  stranger  never  would 
acknowledge  that  he  dictated  the  "  treasonable 
letter."  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Sultan  of 
Djambi  at  his  request;  the  letter  was  to  be  a 
kind  of  letter  of  introduction  or  of  recommen- 
dation, written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  movements  of  the  first  mate  of  the 
schooner  American  Flirty  who  was  desirous  of 
visiting  the  interior  of  Sumatra;  it  was  written 
by  the  captain's  secretary,  Kiagoos  Lalang,  and 
written  in  Arabic  script.  The  captain  knew  no 
Arabic,  the  secretary  no  English;  it  was  by  signs 
only  that  communication  was  held,  and  hence 
the  fatal  misunderstanding. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  prisoner  of  Weltevreden 
to  append  at  least  a  portion  of  his  explanatory 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Netherlands  India: — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  I  once  more 
take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  relation  to 
my  case;  and  I  now  desire  to  do  so  without  any 
feeling  of  attempt  at  defence,  but  rather  to  throw 
myself  wholly  upon  your  Excellency's  clemency 
and  that  of  your  Government.  I  am,  at  the  mo- 
ment, at  liberty,  but  expecting  incarceration  at 
any  time.  I  must  say  that  I  feel  this  state  of  un- 
certainty to  be  a  severe  punishment.  I  know,  and 
avow  most  respectfully,  that  I  have  allowed  my 
fancy  and  my  vanity  to  get  the  better  of  my 
judgment.  Much  of  the  time,  during  my  stay 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Netherlands  Indian 
Government,  I  remember  to  have  indulged  in 
bravadoes  that  I  would  become  a  potentate  in 
the  East;  this  to  Europeans  and  natives,  who  I 
can  not  Suppose  to  have  attached  any  importance 
to  what  I  said,  than  as  a  vain-glorious  boast;  but 
I  must  ever  add  in  extenuation  that  this  was 
after  a  plentiful  indulgence  in  wine. 

"  I  have  been  too  often  led  away  in  life  by  some 
high-colored  romantic  idea;  but,  as  I  said  at  the 
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•commencement,  I  write  not  for  defence  on  the 
occasion,  but  to  avow  that  I  committed  great 
errors  in  a  too  free  way  of  speaking  with  natives; 
and  ultimately  allowing  my  mate  to  depart  into 
the  interior;  and  in  signing  a  letter  addressed  to 
a  native  chief,  in  the  Malay  character,  without  suf- 
ficiently examining  its  inflammatory  contents. . . . 

"I  make  no  defence,  but  only  pray  for  a 
speedy  judgment;  hoping  that  there  will  be  found 
.a  sufficiency  of  extenuating  circumstances  to 
mitigate  the  sentence  I  may  strictly  deserve. 

"  I  remain  your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 
"  Walter  M.  Gibson. 

"  Batavia,  Feb.  25, 1852." 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  dates 
affixed,  that  this  apologetic  letter  was  written  just 
•three  weeks  after  the  famous  letter  to  the  Sultan 
of  Djambi.  The  letter  to  the  Sultan  was  the  cause 
•of  Captain  Gibson's  arrest  and  imprisonment; 
and  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands 
Indian  Government  so  exasperated  William  L. 
Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington;  August 
Belmont,  American  Minister  at  the  Hague;  Mr. 
Oevers,  Minister  of  the  King  of  Holland;  and 
even  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  at  one  time  there  was  a 
■threat  of  war  between  the  two  countries — which, 
to  put  it  mildly,  would  have  been  extremely  droll. 
As  it  was,  it  resulted  in  a  war  of  words;  and  the 
war-records  may  be  consulted  by  referring  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  (U.  S.  A.),  No.  307 
^(34th  congress,  ist  session,  1856). 

Captain  Gibson's  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Netherlands  India  brought  the  long  struggle  to 
a  close;  it  had  been  for  some  time  missing,  but 
in  a  happy  hour  it  came  to  light,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  suffered  to  subside. 

To  the  Governor  General  of  the  Netherlands 
India,  Captain  Gibson  elsewhere  says:  "While 
my  poetic  imagination  might  lead  me  into  many 
^excesses  or  extravagances  not  approved  of  by  the 
•matter-of-fact  opinions  of  the  world,  still  I  am 
not  of  a  nature  to  plot  treasonable  designs,  much 
less  to  execute  them." 

And  then  the  mysterious  stranger  who  had 
nearly  involved  two  nations  in  a  foolish  warfare, 
and  had  half  bewitched  the  most  bewitching  of 
romancers  at  his  consular  desk,  vanished,  as  it 
were,  into  thin  air — but  not  forever! 

(To  be  continued.) 


Carmela. 


C  H  R  I  S  T  I  A  X     R  E  I  D  , 


XXIX. 
"OEf^ORA  mia,"  said  Carmela,  "do  not  think 
O  me  obstinate  or  unkind,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  return  to  Guadalajara  to-morrow." 
It  was  the  day  after  the  excursion  to  Chapul- 
tepec,  and  the  two  ladies  found  themselves  alone 
together  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Thorpe  smiled  a 
little  at  the  eager,  anxious  look  on  the  girl's  face. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said  gravely,  although  there 
was  a  gleam  of  humor  in  her  eyes,  "if  you  insist 
upon  returning  to  Guadalajara  to-morrow,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  leave  Mexico  to- 
night; and  that  would  cause  you  to  travel  alone 
with  Arthur — something  which  I  fear  Mexican 
custom  does  not  permit,  and  which  your  mother 
certainly  would  not  like." 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Carmela,  catching  her  breath. 
"He  is  going  to-night,  then;  and  I — I  am  the 
cause!  Ah,  seiiora,  there  is  yet  time!  Keep  him 
and  let  me  go." 

"Why?"  asked  Mrs.  Thorpe,  coolly.  "I  told 
you  once  before  that  I  did  not  send  for  him  for 
my  own  amusement;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
does  not  amuse  me  at  all.  Therefore,  why  should 
I  wish  to  keep  him,  since  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  no  longer  any  reason  for  staying?" 

"  But  it  seems  hard  that  I  should  be  the  cause 
of  his  going,"  murmured  Carmela. 

"Were  you  not  the  sole  cause  of  his  coming? 
And  since  he  has  failed  to  make  good  his  case 
with  you,  what  should  he  do  but  go?  He  tells  me 
that  you  gave  him  no  hope.  Is  he  right  in  this?" 
"Yes,"  the  girl  answered,  in  a  low  but  firm 
voice.  "  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  give  him  any. 
Nothing  can  make  the  past  live  again,  nor  do  I 
desire  that  it  should  do  so.  But  it  pains  me  to 
pain  him,  and  more  yet  to  pa.in  you." 

"If  I  am  pained,  I  have  only  myself  to  blame," 
said  the  elder  lady.  "There  is  nothing  about 
which  you  should  trouble  yourself  less  than  my 
pain  in  this  matter.  And  as  for  Arthur — well,  he 
seems  to  feel  it  now  more  than  I  imagined  he 
could  feel  anything;  but  his  pain  will  not  last 
long.  Nothing  does  with  him — pain  least  of  all. 
So  do  not  distress  yourself  about  what  is  no  fault 
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of  yours.  As  for  your  going  home,  we  will  return 
to  Guadalajara  in  a  few  days,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  I  did  not  wish  it;  except  for  this,"  Carmela 
answered.  "It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  being 
here,  until — "  She  paused  a  moment,  clasped 
her  hands  together  as  they  lay  in  her  lap,  and 
went  on,  with  an  effort:  "  There  is  another  thing 
of  which  I  must  speak  to  you,  senora.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, but  it  must  be  done.  Your  nephew  told  me 
yesterday  that  you  have  an  intention  to  give  me 
some  part  of  your  fortune.  What  I  wish  to  say  to 
you  is  that  this  must  not  be.  I  thank  you  for  the 
kindness  of  the  thought,  but  it  is  not  possible — 
you  must  not  give  any  of  your  money  to  me." 

"Arthur  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you  of  what 
I  told  him,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  flushing  angrily. 
"It  was  an  inexcusable  breach  of  confidence, 
and  I  can  not  imagine  what  his  object  was  in 
committing  it." 

"I  think  it  escaped  him  involuntarily,"  said 
Carmela  generously,  anxious  to  make  no  trouble. 
"  He  seemed  to  desire  to  let  me  know  that  he 
had  done  me  no  harm.  I  think,"  she  added,  with 
her  lip  curling  a  little,  "that  he  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  all  that  had  passed  was  a  benefit,  since 
it  led  to  such  a  result.  But  I  told  him  that  he 
was  mistaken;  and  that,  since  I  had  no  possible 
claim  upon  you,  I  should  certainly  decline  to 
profit  by  your  generosity.  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me  when  I  tell  you  the  same." 

"  I  do  not  misunderstand  you  at  all,"  replied 
Mrs. Thorpe.  "You  think  that  I  wish  to  offer 
you  some  money  to  atone  for  having  deprived 
you  of  Arthur.  But  you  could  not  do  me  a  greater 
injustice.  My  intentions,  which  relate  altogether 
to  the  future — for  I  do  not  propose  to  give  any 
one  my  fortune  until  I  am  done  with  it  myself, — 
have  no  connection  with  anything  which  passed 
between  Arthur  and  yourself.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  think  I  did  you  an  injury  in  separating 
you  from  him" — Carmela  shook  her  head  to 
signify  that  she  did  not, — "  nor  do  I  now  believe 
it  myself.  These  things  are  not  altogether  in  our 
hands,  and  even  our  wrong  acts  are  sometimes 
made  to  serve  a  good  end.  My  conduct,  which  I 
can  not  deny  to  have  been  very  wrong,  served  a 
better  end  than  I  deserved  or  could  have  imag- 
ined; for  by  means  of  it  I  came  to  Mexico,  I  have 
known  you  and  I  have  become  a  Catholic." 

"No, senora,"  said  the  girl  gently,  "you  mis- 


take. It  was  not  owing  to  any  wrong  act  that 
these  things  came  to  pass.  You  came  to  Mexico 
on  a  generous  impulse,  with  a  good  intention— 
to  endeavor  to  set  right  what  you  believed  to 
have  been  a  wrong.  And  God  blessed  that  good 
intention,  though  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  you  had  anticipated.  He  gave  you  His  faith. 
It  was  a  great  grace,  and  I  thank  Him  with  all 
my  heart  for  it." 

"After  God,  I  owe  it  to  you,"  returned  Mrs. 
Thorpe.  "  Had  you  repulsed  my)  advances — as 
you  would  certainly  have  been  justified  in  doing — 
when  I  went  to  Guadalajara,  I  should  never  have 
seen  and  known  what  I  saw  and  knew  with  you 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  should  ever  have  become  a  Catholic. 
It  cost  you  an  effort,  no  doubt,  to  accept  my 
acquaintance;  but  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  that 
you  are  rewarded  for  it." 

"  More  than  rewarded,"  said  Carmela,  her  eyes 
suffused  with  the  moisture  that  springs  from  a 
heart  deeply  touched.  "  It  is  the  greatest  happi- 
ness I  have  ever  known." 

"  Then,"  said  the  elder  lady, "  do  not  deny  me 
a  little  happiness — that  of  thinking  that  I  can  put 
into  your  hands  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  I 
desire  to  do  this  not  only  because  I  am  attached 
to  you — more  attached Ithan  I  can  readily  say, — 
but  because  I  know  you  will  use  it  well." 

Carmela  shook  her  head.  "You  honor  me 
with  your  trust,"  she  said;  "but  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  accept  it.  Use  what  is  yours  for  good 
purposes  while  you  live.  That  is  best." 

"Well,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  now,"  an- 
swered Mrs.Thorpe,  anxious  to  waive  the  subject; 
for  she  was  determined  to  do  what  she  pleased. 
"At  least,  when  we  return  to  Guadalajara,  you 
must  let  me  help  you  with  some  of  the  charitable 
works  in  which  you  are  so  much  interested." 

"Oh,  willingly!"  cried  the  young  girl,  with 
shining  eyes,  falling  readily  into  the  trap.  And 
so  no  more  was  said  for  that  time  of  the  vexed 
subject  of  the  fortune. 

But  the  news  that  Lestrange  was  going  that 
night — going,  as  she  felt,  not  only  out  of  Mexico, 
but  out  of  her  life  forever — affected  Carmela  as 
something  as  sad  as  it  was  unavoidable.  She  had 
no  regret  for  the  decision  which  sent  him  away, 
but  a  mournful  sense  of  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  everything  oppressed  her;  and,  recalling 
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the  different  manner  in  which  she  had  regarded 
his  departure — how  it  had  seemed  to  tear  her  very 
heart  asunder — only  a  year  before,  she  felt  a  re- 
currence of  the  self-disgust  which  had  prompted 
her  words  to  Fenwick  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Angel.  "To  put  an  unworthy  object  out  of  one's 
heart  is  not  inconstancy,"  common-sense  said  to 
her;  but  still  the  sad  feeling  of  disillusion  re- 
mained: the  consciousness  that  she  had  given  so 
freely,  poured  out  so  lavishly,  a  wealth  of  passion- 
ate affection  upon  a  dream,  which  she  had  now 
to  cast  aside.  Everything  in  life  seemed  at  this 
moment  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  bitter  taste — the 
taste  of  that  knowledge  which  comes  all  too  soon 
of  the  instability  and  incompleteness  of  all  things 
earthly;  of  the  piteous  failures  in  human  char- 
acter, and  the  insecure  foundations  upon  which 
our  best  hopes  in  life  are  built. 

For  such  feelings  there  was  but  one  remedy, 
and  that  Carmela  from  long  habit  was  prompt  to 
take.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Thorpe's  maid,  who, 
being  a  Catholic  Irishwoman,  was  always  glad  to 
be  summoned  to  go  with  the  young  lady  on  such 
visits,  she  went  out  to  seek  a  church,  where  she 
could  lay  her  heart,  with  all  its  sad  thoughts, 
before  the  Tabernacle.  In  no  part  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  has  one  far  to  seek  to  find  a  church;  but 
most  of  those  which  are  notparroquias  are  closed 
after  noon,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  it 
is  necessary  to  walk  some  distance  before  finding 
one  with  open  doors. 

This  was  how  Carmela  found  it  on  the  present 
afternoon.  Santa  Brigida,  to  which  she  first  turned 
her  steps,  had  closed  its  gates;  so,  turning  away 
from  the  noise  and  crowd  of  the  Calle  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  passed  through  the  beautiful  green 
avenues  of  the  Alameda,  and  came  out  on  the 
quieter  thoroughfares  that  lie  beyond,  in  the 
direction  which  the  flying  Spaniards  took  on 
the  terrible  Noche  Triste — the  dismal  night  when 
those  who  escaped  from  slaughter  found  their 
stout-hearted  chief  weeping  bitter  tears  beneath 
the  tree  that,  standing  on  the  road  to  Tacuba, 
is  known  even  unto  to-day  as  "  the  Tree  of  the 
Noche  Triste."  In  this  quarter  of  the  city,  as 
elsewhere,  beautiful  old  churches  abound;  and 
Carmela  soon  found  one,  the  open  doors  of 
which  invited  entrance.  Long  did  she  remain 
praying  in  its  atmosphere  of  incomparable  peace, 
until  at  last  this  peace  entered  into  her  heart. 


Her  face  had  a  different  look  when  she  rose 
from  her  knees,  and,  smiling  at  the  maid,  who 
sat  on  a  bench  near  by,  turned  toward  the  door. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  grow  cold.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  kept  you  so  long,"  she  said,  in  her  soft  tones, 
when  they  were  once  more  on  the  street. 

"  Sure,  miss,  I  was  not  tired  at  all,  at  all,"  re- 
plied Margaret,  earnestly.  "I  took  shame  to 
meself  to  be  sitting  on  a  bench  while  you  was 
still  on  your  blessed  knees;  but  it's  killing  those 
hard  floors  are  to  me  poor  knees,  that  haven't 
been  used  to  the  likes  of  them.  I'm  thinking 
the  people  here  are  better  Christians  than  we 
are  at  home,"  she  added,  with  a  sad  intonation. 

"We  have  only  a  different  way  of  showing  our 
religion,  I  fancy,"  said  Carmela,  with  a  smile. 
"  But  it  was  very  chilly  in  the  church.  We  will 
sit  down  in  the  Alameda  and  warm  ourselves." 

So  when  they  entered  the  beautiful  pleasance 
again,  Carmela  selected  seats  on  one  of  the  pictu- 
resque stone  benches  that  surround  the  glorietas, 
where,  sitting  half  in  sunshine,  half  in  shadow, 
they  had  a  charming  scene  before  their  eyes:  the 
sweeping  circle,  with  its  sparkling  fountain  in  the 
centre,  round  which  children  played  gaily,  and 
pedestrians  passed  on  their  way  through  the  park; 
radiating  avenues  opening  vistas  of  sun-flecked 
shade  and  depths  of  bowery  greenness,  of  grace- 
ful foliage  and  blooming  flowers  in  the  gardens 
that  lay  between.  Partly  because  it  was  so  pleas- 
ant in  the  lovely,  quiet  spot,  and  partly  bepause 
she  dreaded  what  awaited  her  at  the  hotel,  Car- 
mela was  in  no  haste  to  move;  but,  leaning  back, 
watched  absently  the  flickering  shadows,  and  the 
children  at  play  around  the  fountain,  until  she 
was  roused  by  an  exclamation  from  Margaret. 

"  Why,  yonder's  Mr.  Arthur! "  she  said.  "  Maybe 
it's  you  he's  looking  for,  miss." 

"Arthur!"  repeated  Carmela,  involuntarily. 
She  sat  up  quickly  and  glanced  around.  "  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  is  looking  for  me,"  she  said. 
"Perhaps  he  will  not  observe  us." 

But  this  hope  was  destined  to  disappointment. 
Arthur  was  certainly  not  looking  for  her,  nor 
had  he  the  least  expectation  of  seeing  her,  as  his 
start  when  his  glance  suddenly  fell  on  her  amply 
proved.  It  was  a  mere  chance  that  led  his  steps 
toward  the  two  familiar  figures,  which,  had  he 
passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  circle,  he  might 
easily  have  overlooked;  but  when  he  saw  Car- 
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mela  he  stopped  abruptly,  and,  lifting  his  hat, 
♦advanced  toward  her* 

"This  is  a  surprise,"  he  said.  "I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  out." 

"  I  have  not  been  out  very  long,"  she  answered. 
"I  went  to  church,  and,  returning,  stopped  here 
for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Will  you  give  a  few  more  minutes  to  me?  "  he 
asked,  sitting  down  on  the  seat  beside  her.  "Do 
not  be  afraid!"  he  added  quickly  in  Spanish,  as 
he  saw  her  change  color,  and  a  look  of  appre- 
hension which  she  could  not  restrain  come  into 
her  eyes.  "I  am  done  with  making  myself  dis- 
agreeable to  you.  I  only  want  to  say  a  few  words 
before  we  part,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  You  will  not  refuse  the  last 
kindness  I  shall  probably  ever  ask  of  you?" 

"  I  certainly  will  not,"  she  replied,  with  her 
-customary  gentle  courtesy;  "but  I  hope  that, 
since  it  is  perhaps  the  last  time  we  may  ever 
meet,  you  will  say  nothing  to  leave  a  painful 
memory  behind." 

"  On  the  contrary,  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  efface, 
if  possible^  some  such  memories.  I  wish  to  beg 
you  to  forgive  and,  if  you  can,  forget  all  the 
pain  and  annoyance  I  have  caused  you.  And  I 
desire  also  to  tell  you  that  although  I  have  had 
only  disappointment  and  mortification  as  a  result 
of  coming  here,  my  better  self — for,  believe  me, 
I  have  a  better  self —does  not  regret  it.  I  have 
learned  some  things  which  it  was  worth  coming 
to  learn.  I  have  learned  that  egotism  and  weak- 
ness have  been  my  worst  enemies;  and  that  what 
a  man  has  once  let  slip,  Fate  {you  would  say  God) 
is  too  sternly  just  to  give  back  to  him  again.  If 
I  am  in  any  respect  a  stronger  and  a  better  man 
hereafter,  it  will  be  because  I  have  known  you. 
I  feel  that,  even  while  I  suffer  in  the  realization 
that  I  have  hopelessly  lost  you.  For  what  I 
-caused  you  to  suffer  a  year  ago,  I  ask  your  pardon 
once  more  from  my  heart — " 

She  interrupted  him  here.  "There  is  no  need 
to  speak  of  that,"  she  said.  "  If  there  was  anything 
to  pardon,  I  have  long  since  pardoned  it.  The 
fault  was  mine  as  well  as  yours.  We  were  mis- 
taken in  each  other,  and  we  thought  only  of  our- 
iselves.  On  no  such  love  can  God's  blessing  rest; 
•and  without  it,  the  end  was  certain.  I  see  that 
ow,  and  I  have  no  blame  for  you." 

"But  I  have  blame  for  myself, and  must  have 


as  long  as  life  lasts,"  he  replied.  "I  played  a 
selfish  and  cowardly  part,  for  which  you  were 
right  to  despise  me.  But  enough  of  this!  What  I 
chiefly  wish  to  say  relates  to  another  matter.  I 
could  not  sleep  last  night  for  thinking  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  forgot  myself  far  enough  to 
speak  to  you  of  my  aunt's  fortune.  Carmela,  can 
you  be  generous  enough  to  forgive  that? — can 
you  believe  that  it  was  not  I  who  spoke,  but  an 
evil  spirit  that  possessed  me  and  urged  me  to 
words  that  I  now  heartily  regret?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  kindly,  "I  do  believe  it; 
and  I  will  forget  all  that  you  said." 

"Are  you  generous  enough  for  that?  "  he  asked. 
"It  was  what  I  wished  to  beg  of  you — to  forget; 
to  say  nothing  to  my  aunt,  to  allow  her  to  act 
freely  as  she  will." 

Carmela  shook  her  head.  "That  is  impos- 
sible," she  said.  "Even  if  I  had  not  already 
spoken  of  the  matter  to  your  aunt,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  do  so;  for  I  can  not  allow 
her  to  give  me  any  part  of  her  fortune.  I  have 
no  claim  upon  it.  She  has  other  relatives  to  be 
considered  beside  yourself;  and  if  she  wishes  to 
give  a  part  of  it  to  charitable  purposes,  she  must 
do  so  directly.  I  must  make  her  understand 
this;  and,  instead  of  having  to  pardon  you  for 
the  information  you  gave  me,  I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  it.  Had  she  carried  out  her  intentions, 
a  bequest  which  I  could  not  accept  would  only 
have  been  an  embarrassing  trust,  to  be  as  soon  as 
possible  made  over  to  the  rightful  heirs." 

"But  why  should  you  look  at  the  matter  in 
that  light?"  he  demanded.  "She  has  a  right  to 
give  her  fortune  to  whom  she  pleases;  she — " 

Carmela's  lifted  hand  stopped  his  words. 
"Say  no  more,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  as  decided 
as  it  was  quiet.  "It  is  useless.  For  your  own  sake, 
and  for  my  recollection  of  you,  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  said  so  much.  But  it  is  not  possible 
for  you  to  change  my  resolution.  It  is  in  no 
spirit  of  pride  or  of  resentment  that  I  repeat 
what  I  told  you  yesterday — that  no  part  of  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  fortune  will  ever  concern  me." 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  answered,  and  his  tone 
proved  that  the  words  were  honestly  uttered. 
"  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  feel  that,  even  in- 
directly, I  had  brought  some  good  into  your 
life,  and  you  make  it  impossible." 

"  Nay,"  she  said — and  he  thought  with  a  pang 
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that  never  again  could  he  hope  to  see  such  beau- 
iful  eyes  as  the  soft  and  luminous  ones  which 
she  turned  upon  him, — "if  it  will  be  any  comfort 
to  you,  believe  that  you  have  brought  much  good 
into  my  life.  You  do  not  believe  it?  Then  let 
me  count  it  up  for  you.  First,  there  were  many 
golden  days  of  happiness  before  I  knew  what  was 
in  my  heart, — days  when  I  learned  much  from 
you  that  had  never  entered  my  life  before.  Then 
came  the  suffering;  but  surely  if  there  is  anything 
for  which  we  should  be  grateful  it  is  for  suffering, 
which  teaches  us  something  we  could  not  else 
have  learned.  Only  to-day  I  had  still  much  to 
learn, — only  to-day  I  felt  sad  and  heart-sick  in 
thinking  of  the  past;  and  it  all  seemed  to  me 
without  purpose  or  object.  But  I  went  to  church, 
and  there,  as  I  prayed  in  the  silence  and  the  quiet, 
God  seemed  to  speak  to  me,  and  showed  me  how 
nothing  which  He  permits  is  without  purpose  or 
object.  Out  of  the  suffering  I  gained  a  knowledge 
and  a  strength  I  might  never  else  have  won;  while 
to  reward — to  infinitely  reward — me  for  whatever 
I  had  endured,  God  al  lowed  me  the  great  privilege 
of  leading  a  soul  toward  His  truth.  Afid,  adding 
up  all  these  things,  I  thought  to  myself  what  I 
now  tell  you:  that  you  have  brought  far  more 
good  than  evil  into  my  life;  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  tell  you  so  before  we  part." 

"Carmela,  you  are  a  saint!"  he  cried,  over- 
whelmed by  emotion,  which  there  seemed  no 
words  possible  to  express.  Had  they  been  in  a 
less  public  place  he  would  have  fallen  on  his 
knees  before  her,  to  kiss  the  slender,  ungloved 
hands  that  lay  in  her  lap.  As  it  was,  he  knew  that 
he  would  never  forget  this  moment:  the  lovely 
face  so  full  of  the  light  of  perfect  self-forgetful- 
ness;  the  sound  of  the  soft,  musical  voice  uttering 
words  which  were  a  revelation  to  him  of  that 
high  spiritual  alchemy,  by  means  of  which  a  noble 
soul  transmutes  even  the  base  metal  of  evil  into 
the  pure  gold  of  good. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  smiling  a  little  at  his 
words,"  the  farthest  from  it!  But  you  must  believe 
that  I  mean  all  that  I  have  said;  and  if  you  ever 
think  of  me  in  the  future,  do  not  let  it  be  as  of 
some  one  whom  you  have  injured — for  if  so,  you 
would  shrink  from  the  recollection, — but  of  some 
one  who  has  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  you, 
and  who  will  rejoice  from  her  heart  to  hear  of 
your  happiness  and  prosperity." 


"  I  left  my  best  chance  for  happiness  behind 
me  in  Mexico  a  year  ago,"  he  said.  "That  I  can 
never  regain;  but  at  least  it  is  something  to  have 
such  kind  words  from  you  to  take  away  with  me. 
I  shall  hold  all  women  higher  henceforth  for 
having  known  you;  and  if  ever — if  ever,  Carmela, 
— I  think  of  any  religion,  I  promise  that  I  will 
think  first  of  the  religion  which  I  have  seen  bear 
such  fair  fruit  in  you.  Now" — rising  abruptly — 
"I  will  leave  you,  for  this  is  our  real  farewell; 
although  of  course  I  shall  see  and  bid  you  good- 
bye to-night." 

Without  giving  her  time  to  reply,  he  walked 
away;  and  as  Carmela  watched  his  figure  passing 
out  of  sight  down  one  of  the  shade-arched  vistas, 
she  was  conscious  that  her  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears,  which  had  their  spring  in  a  source 
deeper  than  any  personal  feeling — the  keen  regret 
for  another's  pain,  and  the  realization  of  a  past, 
with  all  its  hopes  and  errors,  absolutely  and  for- 
ever closed." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Christian  Family. 

"The  cradle  of  immortality,  the  nursery  of  immortal  souls." 

THERE  can  be  no  graver  responsibility  for 
those  concerned  than  that  implied  by  these 
remarkable  words;  nothing  of  more  potent  sig- 
nificance to  those  who  found,  control,  and  con- 
stitute the  family;  for  it  involves  all  that  the 
Christian  is,  all  that  he  hopes  to  be. 

In  the  wide  world  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
interior  than  the  ideal  Christian  home.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  paint  the  picture  in  the  mind's  eye; 
but,  looking  about  and  around  us,  standing  per- 
haps on  the  threshold  of  our  own  abiding  place, 
do  we  not  find  it  less  often  real  than  ideal?  Does 
our  roof -tree  cover  it?  Do  the  four  walls  wherein 
we  have  established  our  lares  and  penates  en- 
close it?  Do  its  angels  hover  about  our  firesides, 
and  its  household  sprites  flit  cheerfully  in  and 
out  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  hearth?  Ah, 
that  we  Catholics  at  least  might  be  able  to  de- 
clare ourselves  enamored  of  its  charms,  dwellers 
in  its  atmosphere  of  purity  and  peace! 

Alas!  we,  too,  yield  to  the  worship  of  Mam- 
mon— the  lust  of  power,  the  race  for  precedence, 
the  pursuit  of  riches;  to  the  so-called  culture 
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the  mind,  which  is  often  but  another  name  for 
barrenness  of  soul;  to  the  fleet  and  fanciful 
aestheticisms  of  the  hour.  The  old-fashioned 
Christian  virtues  are  a  dead  letter  among  us;  we 
have  no  time  for  them;  they  are  too  plainly 
apparelled;  to  wear  them  in  the  face  of  world- 
liness  would  make  us  feel  ashamed.  The  hus- 
bands of  to-day  are  busy  with  money-getting; 
the  wives  must  go  abroad  to  spend  it.  Home  is 
not  large  enough  for  the  ambitions  of  a  woman 
when  her  soul  becomes  touched  with  the  craving 
for  display;  her  children  are  either  pushed  into 
the  background  of  the  tableau,  or  made  to  serve 
as  puppets  whereon  she  may  hang  the  tinselled 
embroideries  of  her  own  vanity. 

In  many  homes  the  principal  desire  of  the  in- 
mates seems  to  be  to  rush  away  from  all  social 
intercourse  as  quickly  and  as  far  as  possible:  the 
father  to  his  business  or  club;  the  mother  to  her 
shopping,  calling,  literary  or  musical  entertain- 
ment; the  older  sons  and  daughters  to  their 
varied  and  independent  amusements;  while  the 
most  required  of  the  younger  children  is  that 
they  "  keep  out  of  the  way."  And  if  by  chance  it 
happens  that  all  are  obliged  to  spend  an  even- 
ing together,  there  is  a  general  weariness,  not 
to  say  inharmoniousness,  that  speaks  pitiably 
for  the  degeneracy  of  family  life. 

Where  are  the  evenings  of  long  ago,  when, 
gathered  around  the  fireside,  father  and  mother 
and  children  passed  the  pleasant  hours  in  read- 
ing aloud,  or  in  cheerful,  stimulating  conversa- 
tion, varied  by  entertaining  games,  with  perhaps 
occasional  music?  Where  are  the  ballads  of  the 
olden  time — "the  songs  my  mother  sang"  ?  Piles 
of  music  are  heaped  upon  the  rack;  but,  if  not 
Wagnerian,  it  too  often  consists  of  selections 
from  immoral  French  operas  or  popular  songs 
of  the  "Annie  Rooney  "  style.  There  are  pictures 
on  the  walls,  and  in  the  portfolios  that,  litter  the 
tables;  but  the  Madonnas  among  them  are  easily 
numbered,  and  one  would  rather  miss  them 
altogether  than  find  them  amid  such  objection- 
able company.  Books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
may  not  be  wanting;  but  the  unspeakable  French 
novel,  the  trashy  American-English  love  story, 
or  the  boys'  Blood-and-  Thunder  Weekly^  are  not 
worthy  inmates  of  a  Catholic  home.  Our  own 
periodicals  are  generally  absent  So  milk-and- 
waterish,  if  not  absolutely  dry! "      .narked  a  pro- 


gressive young  lady  to  the  writer  not  long'ago. 
So  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale.  At  the  other, 
struggling  humanity  battles  with  poverty,  and 
all  its  attendant  circumstances,  in  the  fight  for 
existence.  Yet  it  is  among  the  homes  of  the 
lowly  that  we  may  look  for  the  truest  Chris- 
tianity, the  perfection  of  resignation,  the  sub- 
limity of  patience.  And  in  that  rank  of  life, 
above  pinching  want,  yet  far  removed  from 
riches,  we  may  still  find  many  of  the  domestic 
virtues  and  Christian  ways  of  regulating  the 
household  which  formerly  prevailed.  Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  such  a  home. 

The  parents  are  united  in  love  and  commu- 
nity of  interest;  their  highest  human  aspirations 
are  centred  in  each  other  and  the  family  God 
has  given  them;  consequently  their  children, 
the  offspring  of  the  purest  conjugal  love,  are 
reflexes  of  the  father  and  mother — bright,  happy, 
healthy,  frolicsome,  obedient,  affectionate  and 
good-tempered.  Devoted  to  their  parents  and 
to  one  another,  home  is  all  the  world  to  this 
happy  band.  The  day  is  begun  and  ended  with 
family  prayer;  the  blessing  of  God  is  invoked  at 
every  meal,  during  which  the  father  and  mother — 
neither  too  much  engrossed  with  outside  pursuits 
to  consider  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their 
children  a  secondary  affair — join  with  them  in 
pleasant  and  intellectual  conversation.  But  no 
petty  gossip  or  uncharitable  discourse  is  per- 
mitted around  that  board,  or  at  any  time  in  the 
household;  all  suclv  tendencies  are  carefully 
checked.  In  the  evening  the  happiest  hour  is 
that  between  supper  and  the  children's  bedtime; 
for  then  innocent  mirth  is  given  full  play;  it  is 
"the  children's  hour."  Birthdays — and  they  are 
not  a  few — are  all  holidays  in  that  home;  and  on 
these  anniversaries  a  special  bouquet  of  flowers 
is  placed  upon  Our  Lady's  altar,  where  a  taper 
burns  perpetually  before  her  image  and  that  of 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

Parents  and  children  mutually  confide  in  one 
another;  their  interests  are  identical;  their  joys 
and  pleasures,  their  hopes  and  plans,  are  one. 
Therefore,  there  can  be  naught  of  unhappiness 
in  such  a  home.  For,  we  must  remember,  sorrow 
and  unhappiness  are  not  the  same;  the  first  is 
often  a  dispensation  from  God,  the  second  not 
seldom  an  aberration  of  man. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  all  of  us  who  are 
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fathers  and  mothers  so  to  govern  and  direct  our 
households  that  each  may  be  a  model  Christian 
home.  We  should  devote  a  little  less  time  to 
business,  to  society;  a  little  more  to  the  needs 
and  amenities  of  family  life.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  a  divine  command.  Anarchism, 
socialism,  the  jails  filled  with  criminals,  the 
streets  with  idlers,  the  world  grown  mad  after 
fads  and  follies, — these  are  the  baneful  results 
of  the  abolition  of  Christian  Catholic  home  in- 
fluences; with  the  relaxation  of  morals  come 
corruption  and  ruin. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  exposition  of  the  body  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  at  Goa,  from  the  feast  of  the  Saint  till  the 
close  of  the  year,  caused  universal  joy  among 
the  Catholics  of  India.  The  relics  of  this  great 
apostle,  which  are  enshrined  in  a  tomb  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  were  daily  exposed  for  the  ven- 
eration of  the  faithful,  and  multitudes  of  devout 
pilgrims  flocked  to  the  old  city.  It  was  a  curious 
sight,  this  stream  of  worshippers — differing  from 
one  another  in  race,  language,  and  all  else  except 
faith— pouring  into  Goa;  and  surely  their  prayers 
will  obtain  many  blessings  for  the  Church  in 
India  through  the  intercession  of  its  great  apostle. 


We  have  often  remarked  that  one  of  the  most 
consoling  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  is 
the  spread  of  respect  and  devotion  to  the  ever- 
blessed  Mother  of  God  among  those  outside  of 
the  Church.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  Protestantism  is  too  repugnant  to  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  human  heart;  and  step  by 
step  its  votaries,  when  sincere,  either  return  con- 
fidingly to  the  bosom  of  the  grand  old  mother 
•Church,  or  follow  the  bent  of  their  passion  and 
lapse  into  the  fitful  glow  of  infidelity.  But  the 
respect  with  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  spoken 
of  in  non-Catholic  publications  gives  evidence 
of  a  growing  inclination  to  follow  the  doctrines 
of  her  Divine  Son.  To  the  Christian  this  occa- 
sions no  surprise;  for  the  sincere  and  consistent 
believer  in  the  Incarnation,  the  fundamental 
mystery  of  the  Christian  religion— that  mystery 
of  grace  and  love  which  at  this  season  is  occu- 
pying our  minds  and  our  hearts,— can  not  fail  to 


recognize  the  prominent  position  and  office  taken 
by  her  who  was  so  intimately  associated  with  its 
accomplishment. 

This  thought  has  been  recalled  by  the  "  Pref- 
ace "  which  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  has  written  for 
his  recent  book  on  "The  Passion  Play  of  Ober- 
Ammergau,  1890."  He  speaks  of  the  Mother 
of  Christ  as  "the  most  pathetic  figure  in  the 
Passion  Play,"  and  says:  "Protestantism  will 
have  much  leeway  to  make  up  before  it  can  find 
any  influence  so  potent  for  softening  the  hearts 
and  inspiring  the  imaginations  of  men  as  that  of 
the  true  ideal  of  the  womanhood  of  the  world." 
In  another  place  he  says: 

"And  even  as  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly, 
and  ever  after  became  the  stoutest  and  bravest  disci- 
ple of  his  Master,  may  it  not  yet  be  with  those  of  this 
generation  who  also  have  denied  their  Redeemer.? . . . 
But  if  the  transformation  is  to  be  effected,  and  the 
light  and  warmth  of  a  new  day  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love  are  to  irradiate  the  world,  then  may  it  not 
be  confidently  asserted  that  in  the  old,  old  story  of 
the  Cross  lies  the  secret  of  the  only  power  which 
can  save  mankind.'"' 

All  this  but  emphasizes  what  we  have  so  often 
remarked.  It  is  indeed  in  the  Cross  the  salvation 
of  mankind  is  to  be  found;  and  with  this  thought 
there  is  inseparably  connected  that  other,  the 
power  of  which  time  in  its  onward  march  makes 
more  and  more  strikingly  manifest,  and  which  is 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  inspired  words  of 
the  Evangelist:  "There  stood  by  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  His  Mother." 

A  remarkable  portrait  of  Columbus  by  Lo- 
renzo Lotto  has  lately  been  discovered.  Lotto  was 
a  Venetian  artist,  born  about  1400,  and  ranked 
by  Lanzi  among  "the  first  luminaries  of  the  art." 
His  Madonnas,  several  of  which  are  preserved  at 
Bergamo,  are  greatly  admired.  A  comparison  of 
the  Columbus  picture  with  others  admitted  by 
modern  critics  as  likenesses  of  the  great  naviga- 
tor seems  to  indicate  that  the  newly-found  canvas 
is  the  truest  portrait, — acondusion  strengthened 
by  the  vivacity  and  realism  of  expression  which 
shows  it  to  have  been  taken  from  life. 


The  objertion  has  often  been  urged  by  scoffers 
with  more  persistency  than  reason  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  Resurrection  will  be  a  physical 
impossibility,  owing  to  the  disposition  that  is 
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frequently  made  of  bodies  after  death.  The 
difficulty  is  thus  m-et  by  a  paragraph  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Ansbach,  quoted  in  Current 
Literature:  "A  workman  of  Faraday,  the  cele- 
brated chemist,  one  day  by  accident  knocked  a 
beautiful  silver  cup  into  a  jar  of  strong  acid.  In 
a  little  while  it  disappeared,  being  dissolved  in  the 
acid  as  sugar  is  in  water,  and  so  seemed  utterly 
lost;  and  the  question  came  up,  could  it  ever 
be  recovered?  One  said  it  could,  but  another  re- 
plied that,  being  dissolved  and  held  in  solution 
by  the  acid,  there  was  no  possibility  of  recovering 
it.  But  the  great  chemist,  standing  by,  put  some 
chemical  mixture  into  the  jar,  and  in  a  little  while 
every  particle  of  silver  was  precipitated  to  the 
bottom;  and  he  took  it  out,  now  a  shapeless  mass, 
and  sent  it  to  the  silversmith,  and  the  cup  was 
restored  to  the  same  size  and  shape  as  before. 
If  Faraday  could  so  easily  precipitate  that  silver, 
and  restore  its  scattered  and  invisible  particles 
into  the  cup,  how  easily  can  Almighty  God  restore 
our  scattered  dust,  and  change  our  decayed  bodies 
into  the  likeness  of  the  glorious  body  of  Christ! " 


The  Congregation  of  the  Passion  has  sustained 
a  great  loss  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Benedict,  Provincial  of  the 
Order  in  the  United  States.  A  priest  of  holy 
life,  of  exceptional  talents,  amiable  disposition, 
and  still  young,  it  was  hoped  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  his  career  of  usefulness  would  last  many 
more  years.  His  death  is  widely  and  sincerely 
mourned.  Father  Benedict  passed  away  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  God  rest  his  soul! 


A  new  church,  dedicated  to  St. Joachim,  is  to 
be  built  in  the  Prati  di  Castello,  Rome.  It  is  in- 
tended as  an  offering  from  the  Catholic  world 
to  Pope  Leo  on  the  occasion  of  his  episcopal 
jubilee.  The  corner-stone  will  probably  be  laid 
on  the  2d  of  March,  the  birthday  of  his  Holiness. 


As  the  student  of  the  American  College  of 
Louvain,  Belgium,  wends  his  way  by  the  nar- 
row, blue- flagged,  crooked  little  staircase  from 
the  chapel  to  his  room  on  the  upper  floor,  his 
eyes  daily  rest  on  a  plain  plaster  statue  of  our 
Blessed  Mother  adorning  a  rough  niche  in  the 
old  wall.  The  whole  place  bespeaks  the  spirit  of 
poverty,  in  which  the  first  students  of  Louvain 


were  thoroughly  trained  by  their  beloved  rector, 
Mgr.  De  Neve,  and  which  they  practised  so  well 
to  enrich  their  missions  and  congregations  in 
the  United  States.  "The  feature  which  has  fixed 
this  love-spot  in  my  mind,  and  which  causes 
me  to  breathe  the  angelic  greeting  to  our  be- 
loved Mother  Mary  with  special  fervor,"  writes  an 
episcopal  correspondent,  "  is  the  following  short 
inscription  which  surrounds  the  modest  shrine: 
♦  Hac  ne  transiveris  via 
Quin  dixeris:  "Ave  Maria!"' — 

'Whene'er  ye  pass  this  way, 
At  least  one  "Ave"  say.' 

Let  me  recommend  it  as  a  suitable  motto  for 
statues  and  pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
colleges  and  academies.  It  will  create  a  lasting 
impression,  and  do  missionary  work  in  the  mem- 
ory and  heart  of  our  youth  when  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  after  life." 


Another  order  of  chivalry,  bearing  the  name  of 
"Servants  of  St.  Peter,"  has  been  created  by  the 
Holy  Father.  This  new  distinction  is  intended  as 
a  recompense  for  important  services  rendered  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  to  the  Church.  The  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  the  Order  will  be  a  white 
enamel  star  with  six  rays,  bearing  in  its  centre  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  whole 
is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  tiara  and  the  pontifical 
keys  in  gold. 

Additional  offerings  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Cur^  of  Ars  have  been  received  as  follows: 

Mrs.  J.  E.  G.,  $1 ;  a  Friend,  W.  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
$2;  a  Friend,  Crawford,  Neb.,  $5;  Rev.  W.  A.  H., 
$5;  a  Friend,  25  cts. 

For  the  Lepers  in  the  diocese  of  Mgr.  Osouf, 
Japan: 

A  Friend, 25  cts.;  the  Marquise  de  S.M., $5;  E.H., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., . 

For  the  needy  missions  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers  in  Chili: 

A  Reader  of  The  "  Ave  Maria,"  $i  ;  Leo  Som- 
mer,  $5 ;  a  Friend,  25  cts. 

For  the  Carmelite  nuns: 

Mrs.  Amanda  Hoover,  $1 ;  Jacob  Ziolkowski,  $1 ; 
Francis  Pierzchalski,$i;  Mrs.J.E.G.,  $1 ;  a  Friend, 
$2 ;  a  Friend,  W.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  $2 ;  M.  W.,  $1 ;  T.M., 
$1.50;  Marie,  $1;  "One  who  asks  their  prayers,"  $1; 
Winnie  Meade,  $1 ;  Mrs.J.S.F.,  $1 ;  Marguerite,  $2 ; 
a  Friend,  50  cts.;  R.  W.,  $2. 
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One  Little  Girrs  Christmas. 


BY     FLORA     L.    STANFIELD. 
I. 

NHAPPILY  there  was  a  little 
discord  mingled  with  the  music 
of  one  girl's  life.  Florence  Put- 
nam had  almost  everything  her 
heart  longed  for:  a  beautiful 
home,  numerous  friends,  all  the 
gowns  she  could  wear,  plenty 
ot  pocket-money,  and  the  most 
amiable  and  most  indulgent  of  mothers.  She  had 
no  father,  to  be  sure,  which  was  very  sad;  but  he 
had  been  dead  so  long  that  the  violence  of  grief 
had  worn  away,  as  all  grief  will;  and  her  mother 
could  smile  again,  and  they  had  learned  to  live 
"alone  together,"  as  the  housemaid  Kitty  said. 
But  what  was  this  minor  chord  that  would 
not  harmonize?  What  was  this  trouble  that  was 
eating  away  the  cheerfulness  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  girl,  like  a  little  fox  gnawing  at  a  tender 
vine?  It  was  apparently  a  very  trifling  matter. 
Next  to  their  own  home  was  an  humble  dwelling, 
which  was,  Florence  declared,  a  disgrace  to  the 
neighborhood;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  its  shabbi- 
ness,  it  was  continually  changing  tenants;  and 
each  family  that  moved  in  seemed  to  be  more 
disagreeable  than  the  predecessor. 

It  had  been  the  abode  of  a  washerwoman,  who 
kept  the  yard  filled  with  lines  of  fluttering  gar- 
ments; of  a  family  with  a  savage  dog;  of  a  couple 
whose  children  were  provided  with  drums  and 
mouth-organs;  of  a  tin  peddler,  whose  gay  wag- 
ons stood  about  and  offended  cultured  eyes.  And 
now  there  was  a  new  grievance.  The  present 
occupants  seemed  quiet  and  inoffensive  enough, 
and  through  the  day  were  seldom  seen  and  never 
heard;  but  at  night— ah,  there  was  the  difficulty! 
It  was  at  night  that  the  little  fox  began  gnawing 
at  the  peace  in  the  heart  of  the  fastidious  young 


girl;  for  then  would  begin  the  vulgar  sound  of 
an  old  saw  noisily  working  its  way  through 
sticks  of  wood,  and  when  it  stopped  the  sound 
of  an  ill-played  violin  would  be  heard.  It  held 
no  melodies  of  modern  masters,  that  common 
old  fiddle;  but  weird  sounds  unknown  to  the 
maiden  who  conscientiously  attended  all  the 
symphony  concerts;  snatches  of  airs  of  which 
Wagner  never  dreamed;  old  tunes  which  were  as 
unfamiliar  in  Winchester  Avenue  as  if  they  came 
from  some  distant  planet. 

"I  am  going  to  do  what  no  one  else  has 
done,"  said  Florence,  in  desperation.  "  I  am  going 
to  get  rid  of  that  horrid  house  and  saw  and  fiddle, 
or  mamma  will  not  have  a  nerve  left." 

So  she  went  to  the  agent.  But  he  would  not— 
for  he  could  not— sell  the  house.  It  was  in  litiga- 
tion; and  meanwhile  the  heirs  must  have  the 
rent,  little  as  it  was. 

"Then  we  will  rent  it,"  said  Florence,  fortified 
by  her  mother's  wishes.  "And  nail  a  board  with 
'  Rented '  across  the  door,"  she  added  in  her  mind. 
The  agent  was  willing.  He  would  notify  the 
present  tenants;  and  if  they  made  no  trouble— 
and  he  did  not  think  they  would,  for  they  were 
innocent,  kindly  people,— at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  nuisance  could  be  abated. 
11. 
It  was  nearing  the  holy  Christmastide,  and 
even  the  most  obdurate  heart  was  softened.  But 
Florence,  well  trained  in  many  ways,  and,  for  a 
girl  of  fourteen,  rich  in  worldly  wisdom,  knew 
nothing  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  season. 
Christmas  was  to  her  simply  a  time  of  excessive 
liberality  on  the  part  of  her  mother  (she  was 
looking  for  a  new  seal-skin  cloak  this  year),  and 
a  period  of  wild  social  gaiety.  She  was  planning 
all  sorts  of  useless  souvenirs  for  some  of  her 
friends,  and  buying  expensive  trifles  for  others; 
and,  being  so  busy,  the  shortening  days  flew 
by.  But  as  sure  as  the  night  came  it  brought  the 
scraping  of  the  detested  fiddle-bow  and  the 
sound  of  the  vulgar  saw.  However,  after  the  first 
of  January,  she  thought,  there  would  be  peace. 

And  so  Christmas  Eve  came,  and  it  chanced — if 
there  can  be  chance  when  God  orders  all  things 
—that  Mr.  Morelli  called  that  night  to  leave  a 
little  gift  for  the  child  who  had  been  named  for 
his  beloved  Florence  over  the  sea.  He  had  been 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Putnam,  and  was  a  quiet  old  ma^ 
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now,  given  up  to  his  books  and  pictures.  Florence 
knew  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  she  never 
thought  of  that  as  a  serious  matter.  He  was 
probably  a  Catholic,  she  fancied,  because  he  was 
an  Italian;  just  as  he  liked  macaroni  and  talked 
with  a  foreign  accent.  And  he  was  a  shy  man,  of 
few  and  uncertain  words,  and  never  seemed  to 
find  the  right  ones  in  which  to  speak  when  the 
impulse  seized  him  to  tell  this  fair  young  world- 
ling of  the  religion  which  was  far  more  to  him 
than  books  or  pictures  or  life  itself.  He  made 
his  brief  call  this  Christmas  Eve,  and  Mrs. 
Putnam  and  Florence  went  with  him  to  the  door. 
The  night  was  a  perfect  one,  and  the  landscape 
was  glorified  by  the  rays  of  the  full  moon. 

"  It  is  a  wonder  that  that  horrid  man  does  not 
spoil  it  all  by  his  wood  sawing!"  said  Florence, 
who  had  been  telling  her  friend  of  the  nerve- 
shocking  neighbor.  And  as  she  spoke  another 
sound  than  the  grating  of  a  rusty  saw  was  borne 
upon  the  air:  the  old  fiddle  was  at  work. 

"Now  I  leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Morelli,"  said  Mrs. 
Putnam,  with  a  sigh.  "  Is  it  not  a  nuisance  that 
the  law  should  protect  us  against?  I  believe  it  is 
making  me  ill.  Don't  you  think  the  man  would 
stop  if  you  were  to  request  him?" 

The  visitor  hesitated  a  moment.  He  had  heard 
those  tunes  before. 

"/  will  ask  him,"  remarked  Florence,  who  prided 
herself  upon  knowing  just  what  to  say  upon  all 
occasions, — "that  is,  if  you  will  go  with  me,  Mr. 
Morelli.  They  may  be  desperate  characters." 

They  went  to  the  little  tumble-down  door 
together,  the  girl  and  her  kind  old  friend,  and 
rapped.  A  dark  man  answered  their  knock.  He 
had  a  kind,  honest  face,  and  was  holding  the 
offensive  violin  in  his  hand. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  began  Florence, 
"but  my  mother  is  very  nervous,  and  noises  dis- 
turb her;  and  if  you  would  kindly  discontinue 
your  violin  playing  for  a  few  days — "  She  stopped 
suddenly.  Evidently  the  bewildered  man  did 
not  understand  a  word.  He  shook  his  head  and 
said  something  in  Italian. 

Then  it  was  Mr.  Morelli's  turn.  What  the 
compatriots  said  to  each  other  Florence  never 
exactly  knew;  but  in  a  minute  they  had  grasped 
hands,  and  tears  were  rolling  down  two  dark 
faces.  Florence  stood  in  amazement  while  the 
soft  Southern  speech  rolled  on  in  a  torrent;  and 


then  Mr.  Morelli,  remembering  her,  explained: 

"He  is  from  Florence  too, and  Florentines'are 
brothers  when  they  meet  in  a  far  country.  His 
wife  is  very  ill,  dying  he  fears;  and  he  plays  to 
her  at  night  because  she  can  not  sleep." 

The  sick  woman  was  lying  in  the  corner,  where 
the  firelight  could  not  hurt  her  eyes;  but  Flor- 
ence could  see  that  the  wan  face  on  the  pillow 
was  a  happy  one.  "And  we  would  have  turned 
her  out  at  New  Year's!"  she  thought,  her  heart 
wrung  with  remorse. 

"  I  have  to  leave  her  alone  all  day,"  went  on 
the  man,  Mr.  Morelli  translating;  "and  she  is 
patient  as  a  lamb.  And  at  night  I  saw  the  wood 
and  get  the  supper,  and  cheer  her  up  as  well  as 
I  can.  We  are  so  far  away  from  home!  Some- 
times she  can  not  sleep,  and  then  I  play  on  the 
old  violin  the  songs  the  shepherds  sing  in  Tuscany 
and  the  chants  of  her  parish  church." 

The  sick  woman  smiled.  "At  midnight  he 
will  play  the  Adeste  Fideles"  she  said,  softly. 

"What  is  thai?"  asked  Florence,  when  this 
was  interpreted  to  her. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  get  up  very,  very 
early  to-morrow  morning?"  asked  Mr.  Morelli. 

"Oh,  yes!  "  said  the  wondering  girl. 

"Well,  I  will  come  for  you,  and  take  you  to 
hear  the  Adeste  Fideles  for  yourself.  I  feel  cer- 
tain you  will  be  pleased." 

Florence  was  as  good  as  her  word;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  knew  what  Christmas 
really  means  to  those  who  love  the  little  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,  and  was  one  of  the  throng  that  hur- 
ried through  the  beautiful  starlight  to  greet  Him. 

The  obnoxious  neighbors  were  not  turned  out 
of  their  house  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  poor 
woman  was  left  to  die  in  peace.  They  knew  one 
night  that  she  had  gone,  because  the  violin  was 
silent.  She  was  buried  in  God's  Acre;  and  then 
her  husband,  having  found  comfortable  employ- 
ment through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Morelli,  took 
his  violin  and  moved  to  a  street  where  poor  little 
houses  were  not  frowned  upon. 

As  for  Florence,  she  dates  her  new  life  from 
the  time  she  heard  that  Holy  Mass  in  the  early 
Christmas  morning;  and  often  goes  with  her  old 
friend,  now  her  godfather  too,  and  lays  some 
flowers  upon  the  grave  of  the  poor  Florentine 
who  died  "so  far  away  from  home." 
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Bennie  Brant's  Secret. 

(Conclusion.) 
II. 

Long  after  the  children  had  retired,  Mrs. 
Brant,  who  had  read  a  consoling  chapter  from 
that  book  of  consolation,  "The  Following  of 
Christ,"  knelt  to  commend  her  husband  to  God, 
and  to  ask  that  he  be  brought  back  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  religious  duties;  for  many  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  approached  the  tribunal  of 
penance.  Then,  with  a  heart  full  of  mother- love, 
she  went  to  the  innocent  dreamers,  and  im- 
pressed upon  each  forehead  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross.  When  she  reached  Bennie's  bedside,  she 
found  him  wide  awake;  and  as  she  drew  near, 
he  put  up  his  little  thin  arms  and  clasped  them 
round  her  neck. 

"Mamma,"  he  whispered,  "I  do  so  want  to 
get  well!  I  can't  do  anything  when  I  get  to  be  a 
man  if  I  am  lame;  and  I'll  be  so  good  if  the 
Blessed  Virgin  cures  me.  Do  you  think  she 
will,  mamma?" 

"  My  precious  child,  I  hope  she  will.  And, 
Bennie,  we  must  ask  her  to  make  papa  very 
good;  we  must  ask  her  not  to  let  papa  die  with- 
out confession.  Mamma  is  worried,  darling.  But 
go  to  sleep  now.  We  will  begin  the  novena  in  a 
few  days.  God  bless  my  Bennie!" 

"Good-night!"  he  whispered;  and,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  he  fell  asleep  to  dream 
of  his  Mother  in  heaven. 

The  i6th  of  December  came  at  last;  and,  with 
hearts  full  of  faith,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  novena.  The  little  oratory  was  decked  with 
flowers,  and  a  tiny  red-globed  lamp  held  a  taper 
that  was  to  be  kept  burning  for  nine  days. 
Bertha  and  Jack  were  joyously  excited;  Bennie 
was  paler  than  usual,  but  a  new  hope  shone  in 
his  eyes  as  they  followed  his  mother's  move- 
ments during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  A 
beautiful  letter  had  come  that  very  day  from  Mr. 
Brant;  it  was  his  birthday,  and  they  had  all 
written  so  that  their  good  wishes  would  reach 
him  on  the  anniversary.  They  had  told  him,  of 
course,  all  about  the  novena;  and  Bennie  had 
written,  or  rather  printed:  "And,  papa  dear, 
you  pray  too." 

When  the   hour  of  prayer  arrived   they  all 


knelt  at  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
with  touching  earnestness  said  the  prayer  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes;  after  which  Mrs.  Brant  put  a 
little  of  the  miraculous  water  on  the  shrunken 
limb  of  her  afflicted  child. 

Tender  and  prayerful  were  the  good-nights 
exchanged  at  the  close  of  each  day  of  the  novena, 
and  Bennie's  faith  grew  stronger  as  it  progressed. 
"  Mamma,"  he  would  say, "  only  seven  days  more 
and  I'll  be  cured";  "only  six  days  more,"  etc.; 
and  as  the  ninth  day  drew  nearer,  Mrs.  Brant 
felt  a  great  fear  coming  over  her  heart.  Little 
Ben  looked  feverish  and  excited;  his  face  seemed 
transparent,  and  his  eyes  turned  ever  to  hers 
with  a  strange  questioning.  On  the  24th,  as  she 
was  passing  near  the  oratory,  and  stopped,  as 
was  her  wont,  to  say  an  Ave,  she  heard  Bennie's 
voice.  Looking  closer,  she  saw  he  had  seated  him- 
self within  the  recess,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  statue.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Our  Lady's 
face  with  loving  intensity.  "Just  whichever  you 
wish.  Blessed  Mother,"  he  murmured.  "  Mamma 
does  want  papa  to  be  good:  she  told  me  so." 
Mrs.  Brant  stole  away,  with  a  conviction  that 
Bennie  would  not  be  with  her  long;  and  tears 
born  of  joy  and  sorrow  welled  up  in  her  heart. 

That  night  the  devotions  of  the  novena  were 
said  more  fervently  than  ever;  and  as  the  Water  of 
Lourdes  was  applied  to  Bennie's  leg,  he  trembled 
with  excitement,  hope  lending  a  glow  to  his 
usually  pale  face.  A  strange  awe  possessed  each 
one;  and  even  Jack,  sleepy  Jack,  forgot  his  oft- 
expressed  wish  that  the  night  would  be  thirty- six 
hours  long. 

Little  Ben  was  restless.  At  her  last  round  to 
each  bedside,  Mrs.  Brant  found  him  still  wide 
awake,  and  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement 
that  she  feared  the  consequences;  and — though 
it  was  something  she  did  not  like  to  do — she 
administered  a  sedative,  which  gradually  took 
effect.  "  Mamma,"  were  his  last  words, "  please  put 
my  crutches  away  where  I  won't  see  them  in  the 
morning."  And  as  Mrs.  Brant  placed  them  in  the 
wardrobe,  there  glistened  on  one  of  them  a  tear 
that  was  a  prayer  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of  mother- 
love.  A  few  moments  later  Bennie  was  enjoying 
a  refreshing  sleep. 

The  first  Mass  on  Christmas  morning  was  to 
be  at  five  o'clock.  Mrs.  Brant  and  Bertha  started 
out,  with  old  John,  to  St.  Magdalen's,  where  they 
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assisted  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  received  into 
their  hearts  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  As  they  left 
the  church  they  met  Father  Dowling,  who,  after 
a  pleasant  word  of  greeting  to  each,  said  to 
Mrs. Brant:  "I  did  not  forget  the  intention  of 
the  novena  this  morning." 

"Thank  you,  Father!"  she  answered.  "I  felt 
sure  you  would  not." 

"I  shall  try  to  run  up  for  a  few  moments  this 
evening,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  toward  the 
confessional,  around  which  several  penitents 
were  waiting. 

When  Mrs.  Brant  and  Bertha  reached  home  it 
was  nearly  seven  o'clock,  but  Jack  and  Bennie 
were  still  asleep.  Catharine  had  the  breakfast  well 
under  way,  and  was  ready  to  start  for  church  on 
the  arrival  of  her  mistress.  She  was  beaming  with 
pleasure  over  the  presents  she  had  found  at  her 
door,  and  her  warm  thanks  were  accompanied 
with  smiles  and  tears.  After  giving  John  his 
morning  meal,  she  hastened  away  to  Mass. 

Bertha  was  wild  with  delight  when  she  beheld 
her  Christmas  gifts;  and,  rushing  upstairs,  she 
roused  Jack,  who  in  a  few  moments  was  lost  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  chest  of  tools,  a  locomotive, 
and  a  host  of  other  articles  dear  to  boyish  hearts. 
Their  little  gifts  to  Mrs.  Brant  were  duly  pre- 
sented and  admired,  and  then  all  three  stole 
quietly  upstairs  to  Bennie's  room. 

His  face  was  flushed  and  his  breathing  was 
heavy.  As  they  drew  near  his  eyes  opened.  At  first 
a  look  of  surprise,  of  sleepy  wonder,  filled  his 
gaze;  but  suddenly  the  thought  of  what  day  it  was 
flashed  into  his  mind  and  lit  up  his  countenance. 
Mrs.  Brant,  Bertha  and  Jack  were  almost  breath- 
less as  little  Ben  sprang  out  of  bed.  For  one 
moment  he  stood  erect;  he  tried  to  take  a  step, 
and  would  have  fallen  but  for  his  mother's  out- 
stretched arms.  He  was  not  cured.  An  expression 
of  pain  and  disappointment  came  over  his  face, 
then  an  indefinable  look,  as  though  his  heart  had 
heard  a  voice;  and,  kneeling  down  at  his  bedside, 
he  looked  up  into  his  mother's  eyes  and  half  said, 
half  sobbed:  "Mamma,  let's  begin  another?"  No 
one  ventured  to  speak,  as  they  knelt  round  him; 
but  all  felt  that  God  was  near  them  that  Christ- 
mas morning. 

When,  after  he  was  dressed,  Mrs.  Brant  gave 
Bennie  his  crutches,  she  noticed  that  he  held 
them  a  moment  to  his  heart,  as  though  embrac- 


ing them.  An  expression  of  the  deepest  sadness 
overspread  his  face,  but  it  changed  almost  im- 
mediately into  one  of  joy;  and  he  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  was  as  happy  as  ever. 
Toward  evening,  however,  he  complained  of  feel- 
ing tired,  so  he  had  to  go  to  bed  earlier  than 
usual.  The  next  day  he  was  so  ill  that  Dr.  Gra 
ham  was  called  in.  A  slow  fever,  which  bafiled 
the  doctor's  skill,  seemed  hourly  to  increase. 
Not  a  word  of  complaint  did  he  utter,  but  Mrs. 
Brant  felt  sure  that  Bennie  would  never  recover; 
and,  somehow,  though  she  could  not  account  for 
it,  she  found  herself  associating  thoughts  of  her 
little  boy's  illness  with  her  husband's  conver- 
sion. Next  day,  her  mind  still  occupied  in  such 
thoughts,  Bennie  startled  her  by  saying, 

"Mamma,  when  will  papa  be  home?" 

"I  do  not  know,  darling,"  she  answered. 
"Soon,  I  hope.  He  must  be  on  the  way  already, 
for  he  has  not  written." 

"I  want  to  see  him  so  much! "  was  all  Bennie 
said  in  reply. 

On  the  last  day  of  December  the  little  suf- 
ferer was  much  worse.  It  was  plain  that  the  new 
year  held  few  days  for  him.  As  Mrs.  Brant  sat  at 
Bennie's  bedside  her  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 
Surely  that  was  her  husband's  step  on  the  stairs! 
Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Brant;  and  in  a  moment  his 
arms  were  around  her.  Close  behind  him  were 
Jack  and  Bertha.  Mr.  Brant  had  thought  to  sur- 
prise them,  and  entered  the  side  door,  going 
straight  to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  found  Jack 
and  Bertha,  who  informed  him  that  their  mother 
was  upstairs,  and  that  Bennie  was  very  ill.  He 
was  shocked  to  find  such  a  change  in  his  little 
boy,  and  as  the  thin  arms  encircled  his  neck  he 
heard  these  words:  "Papa,  I  am  very  sick.  I^ 
love  you." 

"Yes, my  little  Ben,  I  know  you  do;  and  now 
you  must  hurry  and  get  well." 

The  doctor's  entrance  interrupted  the  touch- 
ing scene,  and  as  he  left  the  room  Mr.  Brant 
followed  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Brant,  but  your  little  boy  is 
not  likely  to  recover.  I  was  in  hopes  he  would 
pull  through,  but  he  is  too  weak." 

The  doctor's  buggy  was  scarcely  out  of  sight 
when  Father  Dowling  called  to  inquire  after 
Bennie.  He  was  much  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Brant^ 
but  grieved  to  hear  the  doctor's  statement.  He 
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went  at  once  to  the  sick-room,  which  seemed  a 
sanctuary,  so  lovely  was  the  soul  about  to  go 
to  God. 

That  night,  as  the  gay  world  ushered  in  the 
New  Year  with  sounds  of  mirth,  Bennie  drew  his 
father  close  down  to  him  and  whispered:  "  Papa, 
won't  you  please  be  good?"  Then  he  looked 
up  and  murmured:  "Just  whichever  you  wish, 
Blessed  Mother!"  He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few 
moments;  then,  with  a  quick  cry,  "Mamma, 
mamma! "  he  sank  back,  and  Bennie's  New  Year 
had  begun  in  eternity. 

The  days  that  followed  were  sad  ones  for  the 
Brant  family;  for  the  wasted  little  form  in  its 
white  shroud,  almost  covered  with  snowy  blos- 
soms, about  to  be  removed  from  their  eyes,  was 
very  dear  to  them.  But  all  felt  that  Bennie's  soul 
was  in  heaven. 

The  funeral  over,  they  were  all  gathered  around 
the  fireplace,  in  that  quiet  which  only  death 
brings  to  a  home,  when  Mrs.  Brant  took  from 
her  pocket  the  little  silk  bag  which  Bennie  had 
always  kept  fastened  to  his  crutch,  and  in  which 
he  carried  his  boyish  treasures.  After  his  death 
she  had  glanced  at  its  contents,  among  which  was 
a  rudely  printed  note  addressed  to  "Our  Blessed 
Mother."  She  handed  the  note  to  her  husband, 
who  in  a  broken  voice  read  these  words: 

"Dear  Blessed  Mother,  just  whichever  you 
wish.  I  do  want  to  be  strong  and  not  lame,  and 
I  want  you  to  make  my  papa  good.  I  can't  do 
anything  when  I  get  big  if  I  am  lame.  Give  my 
love  to  the  little  Infant  Jesus.  I  hope  He  is  well. 
"Bennie  Brant." 

There  was  an  interval  of  complete  silence  after 
the  reading  of  this  touching  heart-letter;  then 
Mr.  Brant  said:  "  Let  me  tell  you  something,  and 
you  will  see  how  dear  little  Ben's  prayer  was 
answered,  and  what  his  death  means  to  me."  And 
then,  in  the  firelight,  Mr.  Brant  told  this  story 
of  his  return: 

"I  received  your  messages  of  love  on  the  i6th 
of  December  at  Aspinwall,  and  could  not  rest 
satisfied  to  wait  there  another  day;  so,  arranging 
matters  with  an  agent  of  ours,  I  took  passage  for 
New  Orleans  on  a  fruit  steamer,  which  made  a 
very  quick  trip.  Christmas  morning,  feeling  very 
lonesome,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  Mass.  How 
unlike  Christmas  it  seemed  out  of  doors,  with 
flowers  on  all  sides,  and  the  air  soft  and  balmy! 


I  entered  the  first  church  I  came  to,  taking  a  seat 
near  the  door.  In  a  few  moments  a  priest  passed 
near  me,  and  asked  in  French  if  I  wished  to 
go  to  confession.  Thinking  to  put  him  off,  I 
answered:  *I  do  not  speak  French  very  well.' 
He  bowed  and  retired;  but  in  a  few  moments 
another  one  leaned  over  me  and  whispered: 
*  Father  Pierre  tells  me  you  wish  to  go  to  con- 
fession in  English.'  I  was  annoyed,  but  his  face 
was  so  kindly  that  I  explained  why  I  was  there. 
After  looking  at  me  closely  for  a  moment,  he  said : 
'  Well,  won't  you  come  with  me  to  the  college 
near  by?  I  am  going  to  say  Mass  there  in  a  few 
moments,  and  then  we  will  have  breakfast  to- 
gether.* What  could  I  do?  I  went,  and  the  good 
old  priest  drew  out  all  about  my  dear  ones,  and 
about  the  letters;  and  the  result  was  that  I  went 
to  confession  that  night,  the  first  time  in  years; 
and  the  next  morning  I  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, after  which  I  started  for  home.  You 
know  the  rest." 

"  Why,  papa,  it  must  have  been  Bennie's  pray- 
ers!" said  Bertha,  softly.  "You  know  we  were 
making  a  novena  for  his  cure." 

And  Jack  sobbed  out:  "And  lots  of  times  I 
was  cross  with  Bennie!" 

Mrs.  Brant,  her  face  wearing  a  new  look  of 
happiness,  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  her  \  s- 
band,  and  said:  "Bennie's  sacrifice  was  not  in 
vain.  We  prayed  better  than  we  knew." 

Father  Dowling,  on  hearing  the  touching  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Brant's  conversion,  suggested  that 
Bennie's  crutch  be  sent  as  a  votive  offering  to 
Lourdes;  for  surely  our  Blessed  Lady  had  heard 
the  prayer  of  that  little  boy's  pure  heart.  There 
amid  innumerable  other  thank-offerings  it  hangs, 
a  silver  plate  bearing  these  words:  "  'Just  which- 
ever you  wish.  Blessed  Mother.'  Souvenir  of  a 
Father's  Conversion." 


An  Ancient  Prayer  to  Our  Lady. 

The  prayer  which  follows  is  probably  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  was  much  used  by 
children  when  England  was  Catholic: 
"  Hail  be  thou  Mary,  that  high  sittest  in  throne! 
I  beseech  thee,  sweet  Lady,  grant  me  my  boon — 
Jesus  to  love  and  dread,  and  my  life  to  amend  soon; 
And  bring  me  to  the  bliss  that  never  shall  be  done." 
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BY    R.  jr.  DOMEX  It'll  ETTI. 

O  WEET  are  the  first  pale  flowers  that  begin  the 

golden  year, 
And  sweet  the  dewy  dawning  with  its  veils  of 

twilight  clear; 
But  sweeter  than  all  blossoms  or  the  light  from 

out  the  night 
Was  the  first  low  word  of  Jesus,  filling  Mary  with 

delight. 
When  the  wonder  of  the  angels  and  the  Star  of 

earth's  desire 
Gave  the  first  low  premonition  of  His  hidden 

sacred  fire: 
When  lying  in  the  radiance  of  Our  Lady's  loving 

eyes, 
Her   Babe    first   whispers  "Mother,"  and    the 

Mother  first  replies. 
She  had  known  of  dim  communion  and  strange 

motions  in  her  heart, 
And  unfathomable  knowledge  where  the  wells  of 

being  start; 
But  sweeter  far  than  knowledge,  or  the  sound  of 

Gabriel's  "Hail!" 
Was  the  cry  of  her  Creator,  was  her   helpless 

Infant's  wail. 
First  word  and  best  and  sweetest  of  the  great 

Incarnate  Word, 
That  within  her  heart  immaculate  the  mighty 

Mother  heard. 
And  laid  as  in  a  silver  shrine  midmost  the  holiest 

place, 
The  price  of  our  redemption  and  the  crown  of 

all  her  grace. 


ht:  Rev.  D.E.  Hudson,  C.S.C] 

An  Italian  Trio  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century. 


F  all  those  who  in  the  fourteenth 
century  had  at  heart  the  true, inter- 
ests of  Italy,  none  stand  forth  so 
prominently  on  the  pages  of  history 
as  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna. 
By  the  energy  of  their  initiatives,  and  their  long 
and  patient  endeavors,  they  devoted  themselves 
more  than  any  others  to  the  task  of  delivering 
their  fair  country  from  the  disastrous  condition 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  cupidity,  ambi- 
tion, and  party  hatred.  The  means  employed  by 
one  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  identical  with 
those  used  by  the  others;  still,  on  more  than  one 
point  the  irascible  Alighieri,  the  sweet  singer  of 
Laura,  and  the  angelical  Catherine  were  united 
in  the  harmony  of  a  common  judgment  and 
essayed  to  reach  a  common  end.  All  three  viewed 
in  the  same  light  the  exile  of  the  Papacy  at 
Avignon;  all  three  saw  in  the  Pope's  return  to 
Rome  the  principle  of  Italy's  salvation  and  of  an 
increasing  respect  and  honor  paid  to  the  Holy 
See  by  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Dante  Alighieri,  a  Guelph  in  his  own  country, 
model  citizen  during  the  brief  triumphs  of 
liberty  in  Florence,  was  no  sooner  driven  from 
the  land  of  his  birth  than  he  became,  through 
resentment,  a  Ghibelline.  At  that  period,  espec- 
ially, ardent  passions  were  raging  in  Italian 
hearts.  When  he  experienced  "  how  bitter  is  the 
bread  of  the  stranger,  and  how  hard  a  road 
it  is  to  ascend  the  staircase  of  another,"  Dante 
became  a  changed  man.  Exile  embittered  the 
divine  poet's  soul,  without,  however,  diminishing 
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his  respect  for  religion.  Always  great,  but  no 
longer  blameless,  the  banished  Florentine  began 
to  flagellate  with  bitter  criticisms  all  his  adver- 
saries, Guelph  and  Ghibelline  indiscriminately. 
Anger  was  Dante's  chief  sin,  and  that  anger  was 
turned  with  terrible  power  of  expression  against 
the  Guelphs,  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  Popes; 
against  these  last,  perhaps,  his  most  cruel  darts 
were  launched.  In  all  this  warfare,  however,  he 
attacked  merely  the  man  whom  he  believed  in 
fault:  his  spleen  was  never  vented  on  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  kept  alive 
in  his  soul  a  burning  love  for  the  Christian 
religion,  and  a  sovereign  veneration  for  the 
power  of  the  Keys.  Even  while  Boniface  VIII., 
Clement  V.,  and  John  XXII.,  were  the  object 
of  his  incessant  assaults,  his  want  of  respect  for 
these  supreme  pastors  was  never  accompanied 
with  contempt  of  their  authority.  Still  more, 
the  vindictive  Ghibelline,  with  that  singular  • 
intuition  which  never  failed  him,  recognized  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Italy  from  the 
return  of  the  Popes  to  Rome;  and  from  the 
depths  of  his  exile  he  actively  worked  to  bring 
about  this  result, — a  work  that  was  assuredly  not 
peculiarly  Ghibelline. 

When  Clement  V.  died  Dante  thought  the 
hour  had  arrived  for  the  reinstatement  at  Rome 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  He  forwarded  to  six 
cardinals — the  only  Italians  in  the  conclave — 
vehement  exhortations.  "Peter  and  Paul,"  he 
said,  "took  possession  of  Rome  with  their  blood; 
they  made  it  their  seat.  Elect,  then,  a  Pope  who 
will  restore  to  Rome  the  seat  of  the  Apostles." 
He  continues:  "If  I  have  opened  my  lips,  it  is 

you  who  have  constrained  me  to  do  so Blush 

to  receive  from  so  humble  a  source  counsels  that 

you  should  hear  from  Heaven Place  before 

your  eyes  the  image  of  Rome  sitting  in  solitude, 
widowed  of  her  two  luminaries,  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  It  is  you  that  the  matter  principally 
concerns:  you  have  spent  your  early  years  on  the 
sacred  banks  of  the  Tiber.  If  the  capital  of  the 
Latin  race  has  a  right  to  the  love  of  all  Italians, 
how  much  more  should  she  be  venerated  by 
yo?u  w|ioowe  to  her  all  that  you  are?  And  since 
her  pte^nt-'misery  is  for  us  a  sorrow  and  a 
hu;3ri.yi^tjpn,7^'it  possible  that  you  do  not  suffer, 
dQ«^il,ot ']^llj;ish' — you  who  are  the  cause  of  the 
ab^ce  of  her  sun?" 


Less  remarkable  than  Alighieri,  Francesco 
Petrarch  was  not  less  devoted  to  the  Church  and 
to  Italy;  it  would  be  to  misknow  him  sadly  to 
judge  him  solely  by  his  mellifluous  sonnets. 
Petrarch  participated  with  Dante  in  many  glories 
and  more  than  one  error;  but  he  was  superior  to 
the  poet  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  in  his  more 
exalted  idea  of  ancient  and  of  modern  Rome. 
If  he  sometimes  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  the  theories  of  the  Ghibellines  and  their  sym- 
pathies, he  was  ever  a  stranger  to  their  rancors  and 
their  animosities.  Respectful  toward  the  Popes,, 
he  consecrated  his  lofty  eloquence  to  the  prep- 
aration of  their  return  to  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
in  his  attacks  upon  the  court  of  Avignon,  and 
on  the  French  generally,  he  often  indulges  in 
poetic  exaggeration;  but  it  will  not  do  to  accord 
him  merely  the  praise  of  possessing  a  vivid  im- 
agination, since  the  greatest  intellects  of  his  age, 
and  the  Popes  themselves,  looked  on  him  as  a 
man  of  rare  intelligence  and  of  much  varied 
knowledge.  Having  lived  for  years  at  Avignon, 
he  felt  the  high  esteem  which  he  professed  for 
the  City  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Pontiffs  growing 
stronger  within  him;  and  it  was  at  Rome  that  he 
wished,  in  preference,  to  receive  the  laureate  of 
the  poets  which  had  been  offered  to  him  at  Paris. 

Rome  was  his  first  and  principal  love.  He  ap- 
preciated so  fully  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
glories  of  the  Eternal  City  that  in  his  mind  they 
were  never  separated.  "  What  think  you  should  I 
feel,"  he  wrote  to  Jacobo  Colonna — "  I,  an  Italian, 
— in  this  city  of  Rome,  where  Scipio  was  born, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  where  he  triumphed 
with  equal  glory  as  vanquisher  and  prisoner; 
where  have  lived  so  many  illustrious  men  whose 
renown  shall  never  pass  away; — in  this  city,  which 
has  had  no  rival,  which  will  never  know  an  equal, 
and  which  even  its  enemies  proclaim  queen 
among  cities?  And  though  all  this  should  leave 
me  indifferent,  how  soothing  it  is  for  a  Christian 
to  visit  this  city,  earth's  symbol  of  heaven,  which 
preserves  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  which  was 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  witnesses  to  the  truth! 
How  sweet  to  venerate  the  image  of  the  Saviour 
at  the  Lateran,  and  the  adorable  imprint  of  His 
feet  at  the  Domine,  quo  vadis;  to  wander,  pre- 
occupied with  the  desire  of  a  better  life,  amidst 
the  dwellings  of  the  saints  and  their  tombs!" 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Petrarch,  so  fond  an 
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admirer  of  Christian  Rome,  should  have  exerted 
himself  to  restore  to  her  her  greatest  glory,  the 
Papacy.  What  he  effected  in  this  design  is  incred- 
ible, but  he  was  physically  unequal  to  such  a  task; 
and  he  died  shortly  before  the  return  of  Gregory, 
without  seeing  the  realization  of  his  hopes. 

More  effective  was  the  action  of  an  humble 
virgin  who  lived  in  the  charity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  left  in  His  hands  the  success  of  the  most 
difficult  undertakings.  Catherine  of  Sienna  never 
ceased  to  foster  in  her  soul  the  hope  of  the  Holy 
See's  re-establishment  at  Rome.  She  had  been 
led  to  cherish  this  desire  by  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  Eternal  City,  by  the  wishes  of  the 
Italians,  and  especially  by  the  sublime  idea  she 
entertained  of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  ministry 
closely  bound  to  the  Roman  See.  From  the  first 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  Pope  Gregory  until  the 
close  of  her  earthly  career  she  worked  for  this 
end  unceasingly  and  with  uniform  energy.  Care- 
less of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  her  heart 
viewed  Rome  through  the  veil  of  divine  love,  and 
saw  only  the  holy  city  regenerated  and  ennobled 
by  Christ.  As  a  consequence,  her  design  of 
enhancing  the  Christian  glory  of  Rome  by  re- 
establishing therein  the  pontifical  throne  was 
more  lofty,  constant,  and  persevering  than  that  of 
either  Dante  or  Petrarch,  both  of  whom,  blend- 
ing in  one  picture  pagan  and  Christian  Rome, 
forgot  not  the  Emperor  while  desiring  the  Pope. 

We  do  not  blame  Alighieri  and  the  singer  of 
Laura  for  their  love  of  ancient  Rome;  in  this 
they  only  followed  the  example  of  many  illustri- 
ous men,  and  in  particular  of  St.  Augustine.  In 
the  midst  of  a  multiplicity  of  errors,  there  were 
in  the  old  pagan  civilization,  in  Rome  especially, 
vestiges  of  religious  traditions  of  marvellous 
fecundity.  Both,  however,  were  manifestly  at  fault 
in  wishing  to  resuscitate  things  dead,  and  dead 
for  all  time.  "Alighieri,"  says  Balbo,  "allowed 
himself  to  be  enamored  of  the  great  names  and 
glorious  memories  of  Rome;  certainly  these  are 
things  which  we  should  respect,  but  which  we 
should  take  good  care  not  to  wish  to  re-introduce. 
To  attempt  it  in  any  way  whatever  would  be  a 
dangerous  folly."  Petrarch  evinced  similar  zeal 
in  the  service  of  this  same  chimera.  And  not 
satisfied  with  their  efforts  to  evoke  from  its  tomb 
the  universal  empire  of  ancient  Rome,  they  both 
endeavored  to  give  to  their  dream  the  appear- 


ance of  a  doctrine.  In  the  scheme  of  Dante, 
however,  as  in  that  of  Petrarch,  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  Emperor  did  not  exclude  the 
sovereignty  at  Rome  of  the  Pope.  In  their  eyes 
the  Papacy  was  the  sun,  the  Empire  the  moon 
of  Rome.  But  because  they  associated  Peter  with 
Caesar,  they  did  not  attain  to  that  clear  and  cer- 
tain conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  Papacy 
which  the  virgin  of  Sienna,  free  from  all  party 
spirit,  had  found  in  looking  at  the  question  from 
the  purely  Christian  point  of  view. 

Alighieri,  Petrarch,  and  St.  Catherine  were, 
then,  in  some  respects  one  on  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  pontificate.  All  three  knew  where  lay 
the  source  of  life  not  only  to  religion,  but  to 
civilization,  the  daughter  of  Rome;  and  finding 
no  longer  in  the  deserted  Vatican  the  seat  of  the 
Apostle,  they  emitted  as  from  a  single  breast  a 
cry  of  infinite  sorrow.  But  Catherine's  idea,  as 
we  have  said,  was  the  holiest,  the  most  noble. 
Where  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  in  view,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  systems,  either  the  city  or  the 
Empire,  St.  Catherine  figured  to  herself  Christian 
humanity  gathered  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  tending  toward  a  supernatural  and  heavenly 
end,  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  Papacy  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  providence  of  God?  Let  us 
look  back  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  years. 
There  stands  Rome — Rome,  the  mighty  Rome, 
the  queen  of  all  nations; — Rome,  to  whom  all 
peoples  bow  in  subjection  or  enforced  alliance. 
How  many  monarchs  have  entered  that  imperial 
city  with  the  pomp  and  the  parade  of  long  tri- 
umphal processions!  With  them  were  the  laurel 
fasces,  the  golden  eagles,  the  shouting  legions, 
and  notes  of  martial  music;  with  them  came 
royal  captives,  and  before  them  were  carried  the 
trophies  of  battle  and  the  richest  spoils  of  con- 
quest. But  all  soon  vanished  from  the  scene  of 
time;  their  marble  palaces  and  porticos  are  now 
crumbled  to  decay,  and  their  memory  has  died 
away  like  a  sound.  How  different  the  destiny  of 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors!  One  day,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  there  entered  Rome,  by  tl 
a  poor  traveller,  carrying  a  staf 
alone  and  afoot,  covered  with  dus 
he  soon  mingled  with  the  seeth^ 
of  the  least  apparently  of  the 
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Emperor.  He  passed  along  unrecognized,  un- 
honored;  but  he  came  to  dethrone  the  devil  from 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  plant  the  Cross  above  the 
diadem  of  Caesar.  He  was  mightier  than  Caesar; 
for  from  being  a  simple  fisherman  of  Galilee  he 
was  become  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  bore 
in  his  lowly  person  the  vicarship  of  Christ  and 
the  power  of  those  God-given  Keys  which  can 
bind  and  loose  whatsoever  both  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  He  took  possession  of  Rome  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  whose  limits 
are  to-day  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  whose  duration 
is  eternity. 


Carmela. 
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(Conclusion.) 

XXX. 

IT  can  not  be  denied  that  on  the  next  day 
there  was  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  every 
one's  mind  in  the  consciousness  that  Lestrange 
had  departed.  Fenwick,  in  especial,  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  pleasure  in  the  fact.  The 
sun  seemed  to  him  to  shine  with  a  new  bright- 
ness, and  the  air  to  possess  an  elixir  of  delight 
it  had  not  owned  before,  since  his  mind  was 
relieved  from  a  fear  which  he  now  knew  had 
been  very  great.  For  he  had  never  been  able  to 
really  believe  that  Carmela  would  send  away  a 
man  who  in  the  past  had  held  so  powerful  an 
influence  over  her  heart;  and  yet  he  had  known 
well  that  if  she  married  him  she  would  bear 
for  life  a  burden  of  disappointment  and  regret, 
and  the  keen  suffering  which  the  higher  nature 
allied  with  the  lower  must  ever  know.  That  she 
had  escaped  this  was  matter  for  rejoicing,  even 
i  he  himself  profited  nothing  by  the  dismissal 
of  the  old  lover. 

And  he  had  very  little  hope  of  profiting  by  it. 
Not  a  word  or  a  look  had  ever  escaped  from 
Carmela  which  could  give  him  hope.  On  the 
contrary,  he  remembered  well  how  often,  before 
the  coming  of  Lestrange,  he  had  felt  himself 
chilled  by  the  barrier  of  reserve  she  had  inter- 
posed between  them.  Still,  he  said  to  himself 
resolutely,  as  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Thorpe,  that 
he  would  make  every  effort  in  his  power  to  win 


the  one  woman  in  the  world  who  seemed  to 
him  best  worth  winning;  and  that  if  she  gave 
him  even  a  shred  of  hope,  he  would  cling  to  it 
as  long  as  she  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  her  presence  when 
they  met,  the  gentle  friendliness  of  her  manner 
and  the  soft  kindness  of  her  eyes,  gave  him  a 
new  and  exquisite  pleasure.  "Now,"  said  the 
young  man,  unconscious  how  much  joyousness 
was  in  his  voice,  "what  shall  we  do  with  our- 
selves to-day?  You  see,  I  have  my  friend  on  my 
hands,  and  it  is  necessary  to  show  him  something. 
What  shall  it  be?" 

"Guadalupe  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
place  near  Mexico,  and,  after  Chapultepec,  the 
most  beautiful,"  observed  Mrs.  Thorpe.  "  Gov- 
ernor Rayburn  will  certainly  wish  to  see  that." 

"  He  will  when  I  explain  it  to  him,"  said  Fen- 
wick. "I  do  not  suppose  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  has  ever  heard  of  it.  And  you " — he 
spoke  to  her,  but  he  looked  at  Carmela, — "you 
will  accompany  us  if  we  go?" 

"With  pleasure,"  she  answered.  "It  is  more 
than  an  excursion,  it  is  a  pilgrimage  to  go  to 
Guadalupe;  and  neither  Carmela  nor  myself 
would  wish  to  leave  Mexico  without  visiting  the 
shrine  again." 

"Do  you  think  of  leaving  Mexico  soon?" 
he  asked. 

"  In  a  few  days  perhaps.  I  am  going  back  to 
Guadalajara  for  a  short  time,  and  then — well, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  think  of  home.  Mex- 
ico has  fascinated  me  so  much  that  I  positively 
feel  averse  to  the  thought  of  leaving  it.  If  I  could 
persuade  Carmela,  now,  to  go  with  me — " 

"You  are  very  kind,  senora,"  interposed  Car- 
mela; "but  that  is  not  possible." 

"  I,  too,  must  soon  be  thinking  of  leaving  this 
enchanted  land  for  colder  and  more  prosaic 
scenes,"  said  Fenwick,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  mean- 
while we  will  go  again  to  Guadalupe,  where  we 
first  met;  and,  if  necessary  to  make  a  return  to 
Mexico  absolutely  certain,  drink  yet  more  deeply 
of  the  water  of  the  Holy  Well." 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  drink  of  the 
Holy  Well  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  shall  never 
forget  Guadalupe,  and  that  I  shall  certainly  re- 
turn if  God  gives  me  life,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
thinking  of  what  had  passed  within  herself  upon 
the  sacred  hill. 
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And  so  Governor  Rayburn  was  the  only  one 
of  the  party  who  had  not  at  once  the  sense  of  a 
religious  pilgrimage  and  of  a  farewell,  as  they 
journeyed  out  to  Guadalupe.  On  this  occasion 
they  were  admitted  into  the  noble  basilica,  which, 
stately  as  it  was  before,  is  being  rebuilt  in  yet 
more  stately  grandeur,  to  honor  the  great  favor 
and  enshrine  the  miraculous  picture  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  There  will  be  few  more  beautiful  churches 
in  the  world  than  this  basilica  of  Guadalupe 
when  finally  completed;  for  Mexico  will  give  her 
best  genius  and  pour  out  her  wealth  to  prove 
her  grateful  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  while 
Mary's  feet  have  touched  and  hallowed  many 
spots  of  earth  beside  this  hill  of  Tepeyacac,  here 
alone  has  she  deigned  to  leave  an  enduring 
memorial  of  herself,  imprinted  upon  the  blanket 
of  the  humblest  of  the  race,  which,  as  Las  Casas 
said,  received  the  true  religion  with  a  readiness 
that  no  people  in  the  world  have  ever  surpassed, 
and  hold  it  as  faithfully  to-day. 

After  leaving  the  basilica,  the  party  passed 
through  the  pretty  plazuela,  which  fronts  the 
deserted  Capuchin  convent  and  its  adjoining 
church,  to  the  exquisite  chapel  that  covers  the 
Holy  Well;  and  from  there  climbed  the  stair- 
way which  leads  to  the  chapel  upon  the  hill, 
where  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  herself 
smiled  down  upon  them. 

Very  earnest  and  fervent  were  the  devotions  of 
the  Catholic  members  here;  but  after  they  had 
concluded  their  prayers,  and  set  up  the  immense 
wax  candles  which  they  left  to  burn  at  Our  Lady's 
feet,  Mrs.  Thorpe  turned  her  attention  to  the 
polite  but  non-committal  gentleman  with  them. 
She  explained  to  him  all  the  details  of  the  shrine; 
and  then,  anxious  that  he  should  not  omit  any 
of  the  sights  of  the  place,  suggested  that  he  be 
shown  the  curious  grotto  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
made  by  one  of  the  servitors  of  the  church,  and 
ingeniously  lined  with  a  mosaic  formed  of  bits 
of  broken  china-ware.  As  Carmela  had  no  desire 
to  visit  this  curiosity  again,  especially  since  it 
involved  descending  half  of  the  steep  way  which 
led  downward,  she  said  that  she  would  remain 
on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  stone  screen, 
where  the  stairways  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  hill  meet,  until  their  return. 

Seated  on  the  bench  placed  there,  and  absorbed 
in  the  beautiful  scene  outspread  before  her,  she 


did  not  observe  the  lapse  of  time,  until  Fenwick's 
appearance,  as  he  came  up  rather  breathless  from 
the  ascent — which  is  much  more  difficult  on  the 
side  of  the  grotto  than  on  the  other  side, — sur- 
prised her.  "Where  are  the  others?"  she  asked, 
as  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

"They  have  wisely  decided  to  continue  their 
walk  downward,"  he  answered,  "rather  than,  like 
the  King  of  France  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
climb  up  the  hill,  just  to  go  down  again  on  the 
other  side.  I  am  instructed  to  tell  you  to  meet 
them  in  the  plazuela  in  time  for  the  next  car. 
But  that  is  not  due  for  half  an  hour  yet,  so  I 
may  rest  here  and  recruit  my  exhausted  energies 
a  little  before  we  descend." 

She  smiled.  "  You  seem  in  need  of  rest,"  she 
said;  "and  certainly  here  is  a  perfect  place  to 
take  it.  I  think,  after  all,  I  like  this  view  better 
than  that  of  Chapultepec.  It  is  not  so  extensive, 
but  there  seems  to  me  something  in  it  which  the 
other  has  not.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sanctuary  charm, 
the  sight  of  all  these  domes  at  one's  feet,  the 
thought  of  what  has  taken  place  on  this  spot. 
One  feels  so  near  heaven  here!" 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  gazing  at  the  wide  extent 
of  plain,  which  melted  into  blue,  misty  distance 
before  it  reached  the  base  of  the  majestic  moun- 
tains; "it  is  indeed  a  heavenly  place.  I  am  glad," 
he  added,  "  that  it  was  here  we  met.  There  could 
be  no  better  place  to  begin — anything." 

She  glanced  at  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
standing  on  the  day  to  which  he  alluded,  when 
she  came  around  the  screen  with  Mrs.  Thorpe 
and  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  It  seemed  very 
long  since  then.  She  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
imaginary  stranger  leaning  against  the  parapet 
to  the  now  familiar  face  at  her  side,  and  found 
its  gaze  directed  upon  her. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said  meditatively, 
"of  the  chances  of  life  and  the  risks  that  one 
sometimes  runs.  It  seemed  such  a  mere  chance, 
my  coming  here  that  day;  yet  if  I  had  not  come 
we  might  never  have  met.  I  can  hardly  realize 
the  thought  of  such  a  misfortune  as  that." 

She  smiled  again,  leaning  back  in  her  seat  with 
an  air  of  composure;  for  there  was  something  in 
Fenwick's  companionship  that  always  gave  her 
a  sense  of  ease,  and  that  certainty  of  sympathetic 
comprehension  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
rarest  pleasures  of  life. 
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"  It  would,  at  least,  have  been  a  misfortune  of 
which  you  were  unconscious,"  she  remarked. 
"  We  should  have  been  unconscious  also,  yet  the 
misfortune  would  have  been  much  greater  for 
us  than  for  you." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  good  to  say  so,"  he  re- 
plied; "but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  possibly 
make  that  out." 

"Do  you  not?"  she  asked, with  some  surprise. 
"  Yet  it  is  very  clear.  Think  of  all  that  you  have 
done  for  us — how  you  have  showed  us  so  many 
things  and  places  we  could  never  have  found 
alone;  given  us  information,  pleasure — " 

"  In  short,  been  a  tolerable  guide,"  he  said, 
laughing  a  little.  "  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
been  of  use,  and  to  have  been  able  to  add  a  little 
to  your  enjoyment;  but,  you  see,  almost  any  one 
of  fair  intelligence  could  have  done  as  much 
as  that  for  you,  while  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in 
'^nomng  you  has  been  of  an  altogether  different 
order.  Nothing  else  could  have  taken  its  place." 

He  added  the  last  words  as  if  to  himself — 
dropping  his  voice  a  little  over  them, — and  so 
Carmela  did  not  answer.  But  the  expression  of 
reserve,  of  drawing  back  within  herself,  which  he 
had  seen  come  over  her  face  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, when  he  had  spoken  somewhat  like  this, 
did  not  now  appear.  He  drew  an  augury  of 
encouragement,  and  after  a  moment  went  on: 

"  I  have  feared  of  late  that  this  rare  and  ex- 
quisite pleasure  was  over  for  me,  and  therefore 
I  can  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  happiness 
which  it  is  to  me  to  find  myself  here  with  you 
to-day,  without — any  disturbing  influences." 

A  flush  came  to  her  cheek,  but  she  answered 
with  her  usual  simplicity  of  voice  and  manner: 
"  Yes,  it  is  pleasant.  And  yet  one  feels  sad  and 
ashamed  to  think  of  people  who  are  gone  as 
disturbing  influences." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Fenwick,  with  decision.  "  I  feel 
neither  sad  nor  ashamed  to  recognize  a  fact. 
And  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  looking  happier  than  on  the 
day  we  were  alone  together  last  at  San  Angel." 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said,  meeting  his  gaze  with 
her  clear,  frank  eyes.  "  I  am  happier  now  than 
then.  I  felt  that  day  a  disgust  with  [myself  as 
well  as  with — others.  I  had  been  forced  to  face 
a  past  from  the  thought  of  which  I  shrank,  and 
I  had  found  that  there  was  nothing  in  it — abso- 


lutely nothing — worth  regret.  That  is  a  terrible 
revelation.  One  despises  oneself  more  than  one 
despises — but  I  forget,  in  speaking  like  this,  that 
you  do  not  understand  me." 

"  I  understand  you  well,"  he  answered.  "  It  is 
not  my  fault  that  I  know  all  the  history  of  the 
past  to  which  you  allude.  Mrs.  Thorpe  told  me, 
because  she  divined  how  deep  my  interest  in  it 
was.  She  knew  that  what  I  desired  above  all 
things  was  to  win  your  heart.  She  told  me,  there- 
fore, how  Arthur  Lestrange  had  once  won  and 
lost  it,  and  how  he  had  come  to  try  and  win 
it  again." 

The  flush  on  Carmela's  cheek  deepened  for  a 
moment,  and  then  faded  away,  leaving  her  very 
pale,  and  her  eyes  grew  large  with  startled  sur- 
prise as  she  gazed  at  him.  His  perfect  quietness 
of  tone  and  manner  made  his  words  even  more 
astonishing  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been; 
although  under  any  circumstances  they  would 
have  been  astonishing  enough;  for  she  had  never 
thought  of  him  as  a  possible  lover,  and  it  had 
been  instinct  rather  than  reflection  that  had 
made  her  draw  back  whenever  his  interest  had 
seemed  to  transgress  a  certain  bound. 

"  Have  I  startled  you  ?"  he  asked  gently,  meeting 
her  dilated,  inquiring  gaze.  "  Perhaps  you  think 
I  have  no  right  to  speak  in  this  manner.  That  I 
grant  freely — I  have  no  right  at  all,  unless  loving 
you  with  all  my  heart  constitutes  such  a  right." 

She  put  out  her  hand  with  the  quick  gesture 
of  one  who  refuses  an  offered  gift.  "  No,  no! "  she 
said.  "It  is  impossible.  I  can  not  think  of  that 
again!  I  have  lost  faith  in  all  human  love;  and, 
most  of  all,  I  have  lost  faith  in  myself.  You  must 
not  give  your  heart  to  me — " 

"  It  is  too  late  to  tell  me  that,"  he  said,  calmly. 
"  It  is  alrea  ly  given  with  a  completeness  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added.  And  the  task  that 
lies  before  me  now  is  to  win  yours,  Carmela, — 
to  prove  to  you  that  all  men  are  not  like  the 
man  who  has  gone  away,  and  to  win  you  back  to 
faith  in  yourself  and  in  the  possibilities  of  life." 

"That  is  too  hard  a  task,"  she  answered,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Believe  me,  it  is  best  that  you  do 
not  attempt  it." 

"There  is  nothing  on  earth  better  worth 
attempting,"  he  said,  "even  if  I  fail.  But  I  shall 
hope  not  to  fail;  for  I  believe  that  your  happiness 
is  at  stake  as  well  as  my  own.  I  may  be  presumpt- 
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uous,  but  I  think  that  I  understand  you  suffi- 
<riently  to  make  you  happy.  You  can  never  know 
how  much,  how  unselfishly,  I  have  trembled 
for  you  during  the  last  few  days.  I  knew  well 
that  the  man  who  had  once  fascinated  your  in- 
experience would  have  no  power  to  satisfy  the 
true  needs  and  capabilities  of  your  nature;  yet 
I  also  knew  that  the  glamour  of  the  past  was 
over  him,  and — " 

"  No,"  she  interrupted,  "  there  was  no  glamour 
over  him  in  my  eyes.  I  saw  him  as  he  was  so 
clearly — so  clearly  even  at  the  first  moment  I 
looked  at  him — that  I  had  only  wonder  for  my 
own  past  infatuation.  And  it  was  that  which  sad- 
dened and  disgusted  me  most, — that  one  can 
be  the  victim  of  such  delusions.  I  seemed  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  foundations  on  which 
all  that  we  call  love  rests." 

"Not  all,"  said  Fenwick.  "There  is  a  love 
which,  resting  on  a  noble  foundation,  not  only 
blesses  one's  life  in  time,  but  is  worthy  of  being 
carried  from  time  into  eternity.  Do  not  con- 
found things  so  essentially  different  as  constancy 
to  a  worthy  passion  and  obstinate  clinging  to 
an  unworthy  one.  Only  fools  are  constant  to 
the  last.  Time,  thought,  prayer,  his  own  con- 
duct, helped  you  to  read  this  man  clearly  when 
you  met  him  again  after  long  absence.  Thank 
God  that  these  things  came  in  time  to  save  you 
from  uniting  your  life  to  his.  For  that  would 
have  been  a  great  and  terrible  mistake." 

She  shuddered  slightly.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "it 
would  have  been  no  less  than  that.  I  see  it  now, 
and  I  do  thank  God;  yet  I  also  feel  humiliated 
by  the  thought  of  all  that  I  suffered  for  one  so 
unworthy." 

"  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that 
you  should  have  known  then  that  he  was  un- 
worthy. That  knowledge  had  to  come  through 
suffering  and  with  time.  But  now — now  that  he 
has  gone  out  of  your  life  forever,  do  not  let  his 
shadow  stand  between  you  and  the  belief  in  a 
love  that  shall  have  a  better  foundation.  That 
would  be  to  give  to  the  past  a  new  and  most 
terrible  importance.  Carmela,  in  saying  this  I 
am  pleading  for  your  life  as  well  as  for  myself. 
If  you  could  only  give  your  heart  to  me,  I  would 
value  it  so  highly,  cherish  it  so  tenderly — ah,  how 
vain  are  words! "  He  broke  off  suddenly,  with  a 
note  of  passion  in  his  voice  that  had  not  been 


there  before.  "  Unless  your  heart  speaks  for  me, 
how  can  I  hope  that  you  will  trust  me  even 
enough  to  test  the  devotion  I  offer  you! "  he  said, 
rising  abruptly  and  walking  to  the  parapet,  where 
he  had  stood  on  the  day  of  which  Carmela  had 
been  thinking  so  short  a  time  before. 

She  watched  him  for  a  moment,  as  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  her;  and  then,  rising  also,  walked 
to  his  side. 

"  Listen  to  me,  sefior,"  she  said,  in  the  soft, 
liquid  tones  he  had  come  to  love  so  well;  "and 
believe  all  that  I  tell  you,  for  I  shall  speak  to 
you  as  frankly  and  sincerely  as  I  think.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  test  anything  which  you 
offer.  It  was  knowing  you  that  helped  me  to  see 
what  Arthur  Lestrange  was.  When  what  is  true 
is  placed  beside  what  is  false,  one  must  be  poor 
indeed  oneself  if  one  can  not  judge  the  one  by 
the  other.  I  had  always  distrusted  him  somewhat 
— even  in  the  midst  of  my  infatuation,  though  I 
would  not  acknowledge  it  to  myself;  but  it  was 
not  until  I  learned  how  a  different  nature  could 
inspire  trust  that  I  knew  how  much  had  been 
lacking  in  all  that  I  felt  for  him.  Of  you  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt.  I  feel  here  " — she  placed  her 
hand  on  her  heart — "  the  great  value  of  all  that 
you  give  me;  but — what  can  I  say?  I  have  nothing 
of  value  to  give  you  in  return.  Love  has  been 
made  so  bitter  to  me  that  I  shrink  even  from  the 
name.  And  yet — and  yet — I  should  grieve  were 
I  never  to  see  you  again!" 

Her  voice  fell  over  the  last  words  in  a  cadence 
that  was  almost  a  sob.  Fenwick  turned  quickly 
and  met  her  eyes,  tender,  wistful,  entreating  she 
knew  not  what.  But  he  knew.  In  this  moment, 
so  critical  for  them  both,  when  a  duller  man 
might  have  blundered  so  fatally,  a  flash  of  insight 
came  to  him  like  a  revelation;  and  he  saw  that 
her  heart  was  his,  though  she  was  not  yet  able 
to  read  its  riddle.  It  was  as  she  said — love  had 
been  made  too  bitter  to  her  for  her  to  turn 
readily  for  another  draught  from  the  enchanting 
waters.  Time  was  necessary, — time  for  the  taste 
of  disillusion  to  pass  away,  for  the  sting  of  humil- 
iation to  be  forgotten,  for  trust  and  confidence 
to  grow  from  the  sympathy  in  which  they  were 
planted,  and  form  a  guard  of  honor  round  the 
temple  where  Love  should  once  more  enter  and 
reign  supreme. 

It  spoke  well  for  Fenwick — for  the  delicacy 
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of  his  perceptions  and  the  unselfishness  of  his 
emotions— that  he  saw  all  of  this;  and,  seeing, 
acted  with  a  kindness  and  consideration  which 
touched  Carmela  more  than  any  protestations 
of  passion  could  have  done. 

"If  that  is  so,"  he  said,  answering  her  last 
words,  "I  promise  that  you  shall  see  me  often 
until  the  day  comes — if  it  ever  does — when  you 
tell  me  that  you  wish  to  see  me  no  more.  But  I 
have  little  fear  of  the  coming  of  that  day,  or  else 
I  should  go  now.  In  the  future  we  will  talk  again 
of  love,  but  for  the  present  I  will  speak  of  it  no 
more.  You  can  trust  me  for  that." 

"  Have  I  not  said  that  I  trust  you  for  every- 
thing?" she  answered.  A  smile  came  into  her 
eyes  and  touched  her  lips.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  future  seemed  changed  by  the  assurance  that 
she  should  see  him  often.  She  suddenly  held  out 
her  hand.  "Come,"  she  said,  "let  us  go  into  the 
chapel  and  thank  Our  Lady  for  all  that  began 
here  upon  Her  hill." 


Like  earthly  joys,  it  will  not  fade, — 
They  sweetly  call  it  Morning  Star. 

Mary!  the  Morning  Star  of  hope, 
Fair  herald  of  the  heavenly  morn; 

Pure  ark  of  God's  own  Covenant, 
Of  whom  "  the  Eternal  Joy"  was  born. 

Mary!  the  sound  of  whose  sweet  name 
Is  music  in  the  mourner's  ears; 

'Tis  thou  Shalt  be  my  "  Traveller's-joy," 
My  comfort  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

No  earthly  bloom  is  half  so  fair, 
No  Star  so  bright  in  heaven  above, 

As  thou,  sweet  Lily  of  the  Vale, 
The  Mystic  Rose  of  Jesus'  love. 

Lead,  then,"my  weak  and  faltering  steps; 

Shine  down  each  day  from  heaven  afar; 
Life's  darkest  ways  I'll  bravely  tread. 

With  thee  for  guide,  sweet  Morning  Start 

S.  M.  R. 


'  Traveller's- Joy. 


The  Legend  of  Lanai. 


71  LONG  the  dusty  roadside  hedge 
J^   There  blooms  a  fair  and  fragrant  flower, 
Twining  at  ease  amid  the  thorns. 
As  though  in  lady's  garden  bower. 

"Traveller's-joy,"  in  olden  time, 

We  children  called  that  blossom  fair; 
And  oft  would  twine,  in  laughing  glee, 
Its  fragrant  garlands  round  our  hair. 

But,  like  to  every  joy  of  earth. 
That  bloom  so  sweet  of  summer  days 

Would  fade  whilst  yet  we  bore  it  home, 
Beneath  the  scorching  noontide  blaze. 

Now  childhood's  years  are  past  and  gone. 
And  childhood's  joys  are  fading  too; 

The  flower  of  the  roadside  hedge 

'Midst  thorns  and  dust  is  hid  from  view. 

Yet  onward  I  must  wend  my  way, 
Through  dreary  paths,  till  life  be  done; 

My  heart  still  seeking,  as  of  old, 
A  "Traveller's-joy"  to  cheer  me  on. 

Look  up,  my  soul!  There  is  a  joy 
That  shines  for  thee  from  heaven  afar; 


"A  Wreck  on  the  Shore  of  Peace." 

BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

in. — The  City  of  the  Saints. 
npHE  once  famous  City  of  the  Saints  has,  in  the 
'-  course  of  human  events,  become  infamous,  and 
may  now  be  styled  the  City  of  the  Sinners.  It  has 
lost  its  individuality;  it  has  lost  its  reputation;  it 
has  well-nigh  lost  its  identity;  but  as  good  came 
out  of  Nazareth,  and  as  there  is  balm  in  Gilead, 
the  city  of  sinful  "  saints  "  may  yet  arise  and  shine 
gloriously  in  the  wide  wastes  of  Utah. 

How  well  I  remember  my  first  visit  to  the 
Mormon  Mecca!  Travelling  East  from  the  farther 
West,  I  found  Salt  Lake  City  and  Sunday  in  con- 
junction. Having  breakfasted  in  Ogden — where  a 
son  of  the  forest,  carelessly  done  up  in  red  flannel 
and  turkey  feathers,  begged  a  cigar  and  a  nickel 
and  peaceably  retired  in  all  his  war-paint, — the 
express  carriages  of  the  Utah  Central  steamed 
leisurely  toward  the  young  City  of  the  Saints. 

The  morning  was  very  lovely.  On  one  hand 
spread  the  dead  level  of  the  lake,  looking,  in  the 
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unfavorable  light,  about  as  transparent  as  so  much 
zinc;  but,  being  backed  by  some  highly  respect- 
able mountains,  it  made  a  pleasant  picture.  On 
the  other  hand— the  left,  by  the  way, — a  green  and 
glorious  valley  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  noble 
Wasatch  range,  that  still  bore  snowy  testimony  to 
the  intensity  of  winter  at  that  altitude.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  green  grass  and  golden 
fields  and  peaceful  villages,  and  fertile  meadows 
watered  by  abundant  streams,  that  flowed  softly 
and  sparkled  and  made  music  forever.  In  fact, 
the  whole  country  looked  as  happy  as  the  multi- 
tudinous sunflower  that  gilt-edged  every  roadside 
and  brookside  and  half  the  meadows  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth. 

It  was  evidently  Sunday — the  Sabbatical  Sun- 
day that  had  not  yet  travelled  farther  West 
than  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Everything  bore  a 
subdued  Puritanical  air,  that  soon  began  to  have 
a  visible  effect  upon  my  fellow-passengers.  Their 
interest  in  affairs  terrestrial  subsided;  yet  why 
should  it?  They  had  but  to  look  from  the  win- 
dows to  study  the  elements  of  a  new  life  in  a  new 
land.  There  were  wagon  loads  of  country  folk 
making  slow  pilgrimages  to  church;  and  flocks 
of  young  people — very  young,  the  most  of  them — 
huddled  about  open  doors,  in  summer  costumes 
of  provincial  pattern;  and  a  few  men  and  women 
who  seemed  half  inclined  to  break  the  Sabbath 
with  rakes — but  no  wonder;  for  on  a  crest  of 
the  Wasatch  crouched  a  rain- cloud  that  seemed 
ready  to  swoop  down  upon  the  ungarnered  grain 
at  the  shortest  possible  notice. 

On  the  train  everybody  jolted  in  his  seat  and 
tried  to  read,  but  gave  it  up  presently,  and  turned 
languidly  to  look  out  upon  the  repeated  meadows 
and  tidy  haycocks  and  comfortable  villages,  and 
on  the  Mormon  elders  and  youngers  on  their  way 
to  the  Tabernacle.  So  it  was  after  this  fashion 
that  we  entered  the  city,  and  found  it  a  pleasant 
surprise. 

It  was  a  score  of  years  ago  when  I  first  looked 
upon  this  city  of  the  wilderness  and  found  it  fair. 
The  breadth  and  uniformity  of  its  streets  must 
have  pleased  the  eye  of  every  tourist  who  had 
wasted  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  unravel- 
ling the  labyrinths  of  more  ancient  settlements; 
and  there  was  a  rushing  rivulet  on  one  side  of 
each  thoroughfare  to  charm  his  ear.  Trees  flour- 
ished in  such  profusion  that  half  the  roofs  were 


hidden  under  them;  and  the  quaint,  old-fashioned 
dwellings,  the  wide-spreading  lawns,  and  vine- 
sheltered  verandas,  coupled  with  midsummer 
heat,  gave  the  town  (\uhe  a  tropical  aspect. 

Heaven  knows  under  what  star  the  architect  was 
born  who  planned  the  majority  of  those  Mormon 
homesteads;  they  were  logy  and  hunchbacked 
and  all  awry,  with  windows  that  squinted  unmis- 
takably, and  doors  that  appeared  to  have  been  let 
in  by  accident.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  defects;  for  they  had  withdrawn 
under  green  boughs  and  crouched  there,  covering 
themselves  with  vines;  trusting,  no  doubt,  that 
the  door-yard,  gay  with  flowers,  would  engage  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by;  yet  they  were  the 
coziest,  the  most  comfortable  and  the  homeliest 
homes  I  had  seen  for  many  a  day. 

The  Zion  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
was  flourishing  in  those  days,  with  a  head-centre 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  branch  in  every  Mormon 
settlement  throughout  the  country.  A  few  of  the 
old  business  signs  remained — they  were  gradually 
disappearing:  a  sign  with  a  single  large  eye,, 
like  an  evil-eye,  staring  from  under  the  mystic 
initials  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  and  the  legend  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord,"  in  large  letters,  across  the  face  of  it. 
On  the  hill  slope,  or  upper  "  benches,"  the  water 
was  insufficient  for  irrigation,  and  few  trees  were 
planted  there.  The  higher  suburb  had  a  rather 
sunburnt,  dusty,  and  Californian  appearance. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  I  arrived,  there  was  to  be  a  vast  gathering 
at  the  Tabernacle;  and,  with  the  curiosity  which 
any  stranger  in  the  land  might  feel,  I  joined  the 
throng  that  was  pouring  in  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  The  day  was  extremely  warm;  the 
rivulets  by  the  wayside  were  refreshing  both  to 
eye  and  ear,  but  they  did  not  effect  any  noticeable 
change  in  the  temperature. 

You  will  remember  the  very  original  appear- 
ance of  this  Tabernacle?  It  is  like  an  egg — the 
very  largest  imaginable  egg — laid  on  its  side,  and 
walled  about  with  a  low  wall.  The  enormous  egg- 
shell roof  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
building;  the  whole  structure  is,  in  fact,  an  oval, 
depressed  dome,  entirely  devoid  of  ornament. 

Thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  were 
gathered  under  the  awful  dome  when  I  ventured 
to  enter;  they  continued  to  swarm  for  some  time, 
and  yet  there  was  room  and  to  spare — acres  of 
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it,  it  seemed  to  me.  I  was  entitled  to  a  little 
breathing  space,  but  with  hesitating  steps  I  lin- 
gered in  a  portion  of  the  vast  area  that  was 
comparatively  a  solitude.  In  a  few  moments  a 
young  Mormon,  in  a  pink  calico  shirt  with  a 
puffed  bosom,  approached  me  civilly  and  asked 
if  I  belonged  to  the  church;  replying  in  the 
negative,  I  was  directed  to  a  seat  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  then  left  in  peace. 

The  Tabernacle  is  capable  of  holding  twelve 
thousand  people.  There  were  probably  six  thou- 
sand present  on  this  occasion;  of  these  I  judge 
that  five-sixths  were  women — and  such  women! 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  slander  the  gentler  sex, 
but  it  must  honestly  be  confessed  that  Mormon 
women,  under  the  painful  circumstances,  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  contentedly  accepting  the 
fraction  of  a  man  in  marriage.  Of  those  present 
there  were  more  plain  than  fair,  more  lean  than 
fat,  more  over  than  under  forty.  They  looked 
for  the  most  part  like  peasants.  There  were 
many  with  hard  features  and  frames  built  for 
endurance — like  the  dull,  uncomplaining  peas- 
antry of  Northern  Europe;  a  few — a  very,  very 
few — were  comely  enough  to  merit  the  unreserved 
attention  of  their  husband,  and  they  probably 
required  it.  A  few  were  sad  enough;  but  there 
are  many  and  various  causes  for  sorrow,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  cup  of  joy  would  have  been 
denied  them  in  any  community  under  the  sun. 
The  children  were  poor  specimens,  generally: 
ill-shapen  and  unhandsome.  There  was  a  lack 
of  bright  eyes  sparkling  with  mischief  as  well  as 
with  intelligence,  and  very  few  that  would  have 
attracted  attention  anywhere.  Alas,  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  such  as  these! 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  magnificent  organ — 
the  only  really  beautiful  structure  of  Mormon 
origin  that  came  to  my  notice  in  Salt  Lake  City 
— Orson  Pratt  sat  among  the  elders.  A  large 
company  of  choristers  rendered  an  anthem  in 
excellent  style.  A  prayer  followed;  it  was  offered 
by  some  one  who  was  seated  at  the  feet  of  Orson 
Pratt,  and  it  was  scarcely  audible.  Then  Elder 
Pratt  arose  and  addressed  the  congregation  in 
a  monotonous  voice,  that  increased  in  strength, 
though  not  in  sweetness,  as  he  went  on. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  that 
astounding  sermon.  It  was  irreverent,  sacrile- 
gious, blasphemous;  it  was  fanatical  and  full  of 


hatred.  According  to  the  speaker,  it  was  the 
Book  of  Mormon  alone  that  embodied  the  truth 
necessary  to  salvation.  It  was  Joseph  Smith  who 
received  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  as  Moses  did; 
and  all  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  elders  were  to  perish  forever.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  from  time  to  time  the  eyes 
of  the  elect  of  Mormonism  were  turned  upon  us 
Gentiles  more  in  scorn  than  pity.  Certainly 
little  love  was  lost  among  the  thousands  of  lis- 
teners who  hung  upon  the  words  of  the  speaker 
as  if  he  were  one  inspired  of  God. 

There  was  something  ludicrously  primitive  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  auditors.  A 
bucket  of  water  stood  under  the  lower  gallery, 
where  sat  a  large  number  of  church  dignitaries, 
facing  the  congregation;  thither  flocked  the 
thirsty  at  frequent  intervals,  and  found  refresh- 
ment; later  on  the  bucket  was  carried  up  and 
down  the  long,  long  aisles,  while  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  sisters  of  the  church  drank  copiously. 
It  was  a  dry  discourse,  over  an  hour  in  length; 
but  broken  in  the  middle  of  it  by  the  passing  of 
bread  and  water  to  the  members  of  the  church. 

A  song  followed  the  sermon,  after  which  the 
congregation  awaited  dismissal.  But  while  the 
imagination  of  the  people  was  still  lurid  with  the 
threatening  fires  of  Orson  Pratt's  displeasure — he 
had  judged  the  world  and  found  it  wanting, — a 
terrific  thunderclap  brought  six  thousand  people 
to  their  feet,  and  down  came  a  torrent  of  water 
that  for  a  time  presaged  another  deluge.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened; 
and  had  the  sudden  storm  continued  but  a  little 
longer,  the  "latter-day  saints"  would  have  needed 
no  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Elder 
Pratt's  predictions.  Fortunately  for  us  Gentiles, 
the  rain  soon  ceased;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  we  went  quietly  forth  into  the  wicked  world, 
and  returned  to  our  hotels  with  hearts  full  of 
thankfulness  and  considerable  mud  on  our  boots. 

I  do  not  like  to  recall  that  visit  to  the  Taber- 
nacle. It  seems  incredible  that  such  treachery 
can  be  tolerated  by  the  Government  from  year 
to  year,  and  suffered  to  increase.  And  yet  what 
had  these  people  not  done  for  that  barren  waste! 
Literally  they  had  made  the  desert  to  blossom 
as  the  rose;  it  had  become  a  prodigal  and  pro- 
digious garden,  beautiful  in  green  and  gold. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  everything  with  which 
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to  make  life  worth  living— perhaps  too  much  of 
it.  In  very  deed  there  was  much  too  much  of  one 
thing.  A  Mormon  is  said — or  was  in  my  day — 
to  add  a  new  front  door  to  his  house  whenever 
he  makes  a  new  marriage.  One  certainly  sees 
many  queer  little  houses,  long  and  narrow,  boast- 
ing from  three  to  five  front  doors,  where  one 
should  easily  serve  all  ordinary  requirements. 
Somehow,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  dear 
old  philosopher  and  his  two  pets,  a  big  one  and 
a  little  one.  You  know  he  made  two  holes  in  the 
house  to  admit  them — a  big  one  and  a  little  one; 
and  yet  the  little  fellow  would  persist  in  follow- 
ing his  companion  through  the  larger  aperture. 

The  quantity  of  children  was  alarming  in  the 
extreme,  when  one  took  into  consideration  the 
quality.  Every  door  and  window  was  dotted  with 
small  faces,  all  bearing  a  monotonous  and  con- 
fusing family  resemblance.  I  suppose  everyone 
was  half-brother  to  almost  every  other,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  type. 
Variety  alone  might  at  least  partially  excuse  the 
prodigality;  but  even  this  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
co-operative  principle. 

Of  course  I  drove  to  Camp  Douglas  and 
through  it,  and  saw  the  Boys  in  Blue  doing  things 
of  the  greatest  possible  interest — to  soldiers. 
Then  onward,  through  green  pastures,  past  some 
of  the  very  earliest  Mormon  habitations — dug- 
outs, buried  half  in  the  ground,  so  that  their 
small,  square  windows  just  peeped  over  the  short 
grass,  and  their  roofs  came  down  to  a  man's 
waist.  On,  again,  we  drove  under  the  awful  shadow 
of  the  Wasatch,  and  a  little  way  into  the  canon, 
where  the  old  stage  line  used  to  struggle  with  the 
dust  of  summer  and  the  snow  and  slush  of  winter, 
threatened  alike  by  red-skins  and  Danites — these 
sharing  the  same  friendly  ambush. 

There  was  a  gorgeous  sunset  across  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  that  transfigured  the  whole  valley; 
and  how  beautiful,  and  how  peaceful  it  looked 
down  yonder!  Then  home  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light— how  easily  a  rover  acquires  the  habit  of 
calling  the  place  where  his  pillow  is  "home"! 
You  know  the  home  of  the  cow-boy  is  under  his 
hat.  In  the  gloaming  there  was  little  left  to  us, 
save  the  twinkling  town-lights,  the  merest  shell 
of  the  new  moon,  and  an  air  of  passing  sweetness 
— the  fragrance  of  growing  shrubs. 


By  and  by  I  took  a  farewell  turn  about  the 
town — I  never  omit  this  ceremony.  I  strolled  in 
the  grass-grown  streets  that  lie  about  a  block 
or  two  from  the  heart  of  the  busiest  quarter; 
dodged  a  brisk  shower  that  was  quite  tropical 
in  its  suddenness,  severity,  and  brevity.  And 
now  I  had  to  leap  the  roadside  rivulets,  greatly 
swollen  with  new-fallen  rain;  and,  as  the  darkness 
deepened,  I  disturbed  half  a  score  of  corpulent 
toads,  who  waddled  out  of  my  path  with  aston- 
ishing deliberation;  and  so  came  at  last  to  my 
solitary  chamber,  surrounded  by  the  profound 
silence  of  that  great  upland  valley, — silence  that 
was  broken  only  by  the  shrill-voiced  crickets 
and  the  continual  gurgle  of  a  hundred  water- 
ways fed  from  the  deep  canons  of  the  Wasatch. 

But  why  have  I  brought  you  hither?  Because 
a  stranger  had  preceded  me, — "a  gentleman  of 
refined  manners,  handsome  figure,  and  remarka- 
bly intelligent  aspect."  Here  his  poetic  imagina- 
tion found  full  play,  and  his  romantic  tendencies 
led  him  to  dream  of  a  possible  future  more 
alluring  than  any  of  the  wilder  dreams  of  his 
youth.  He  became  a  convert  to  Mormonism  and 
very  soon  a  leader;  he  gathered  about  him  a 
little  company  of  faithful  adherents,  and  with 
these  infatuated  followers  he  set  forth,  silently 
and  secretly,  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  It  seems 
that  the  mysterious  stranger  still  lives!  Let  us 
follow  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Story  of  a  Brave  Life. 

BY   THE    COMTESSE    DE   COURSON. 

(Continued.) 

IN  September,  1864,  General  Sonis  took  part 
in  an  expedition  directed  against  the  insur- 
gents of  the  province  of  Constantine.  A  short 
time  before  a  French  column,  under  General 
Jolivet,  had  been  cut  to  pieces;  and  some  days 
later  another  company  was  cruelly  massacred  by 
the  rebels.  Sonis  and  his  squadron,  on  their 
march,  found  themselves  obliged  to  cross  the 
field  where  their  comrades  had  perished.  It  was 
a  harrowing  sight.  The  unburied  corpses  of  the 
dead  soldiers  strewed  the  ground,  under  the 
burning  sun;  and  the  stench  was  so  intolerable 
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that  the  newcomers,  although  ordered  to  throw 
sand  and  earth  over  the  bodies,  refused  to 
advance.  The  brave  General  took  up  a  spade  and 
pickaxe,  and,  marching  in  front  of  his  troops, 
as  he  used  to  do  on  days  of  battle,  began  at 
once  to  dig  a  grave.  His  men  then  consented 
to  follow,  and  courageously  accomplished  their 
loathsome  task. 

At  the  beginning  of  1865  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  visited  Algeria.  He  noticed  Sonis  at 
the  head  of  his  spahis,  and,  admiring  his  brilliant 
horsemanship,  expressed  a  wish  to  attach  so  dis- 
tinguished an  officer  to  his  staff.  Overtures  were 
made  to  our  hero,  who  respectfully  declined  the 
proffered  honor.  Brought  up  as  he  had  been  to 
regard  the  Bourbons  as  the  rightful  sovereigns 
•of  France,  his  chivalrous  sense  of  honor  forbade 
him  to  accept  a  favor  from  the  Emperor.  Shortly 
afterward,  in  June,  1865,  he  was  named  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  spahis,  and  sent 
back  to  Laghouat  after  four  years'  absence.  He 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  ignorant  denuncia- 
tions of  the  press,  but  events  had  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  course  of  action  there,  and  he  was 
now  invested  with  full  power  to  repress  the  daily 
increasing  aggressions  of  the  hostile  Arabs.  The 
task  was  an  arduous  one.  "I  am  leading  the  life 
of  a  gipsy,"  he  writes  on  a  certain  occasion.  "It 
makes  me  older,  without,  thank  God,  wearing  out 
either  my  health  or  my  soul.  I  have  not  slept 
in  a  bed  for  three  months." 

The  following  year  he  commanded  a  memo- 
rable expedition  into  the  desert,  during  which  he 
and  his  men  suffered  cruelly  from  thirst  and 
fatigue.  The  result  of  the  expedition  was  to  insure 
the  tranquillity  of  Southern  Algeria;  and  Sonis, 
who  had  under  these  difficult  circumstances 
displayed  the  qualities  of  an  able  leader,  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

His  wife  and  children  had  now  joined  him, 
-ind  he  could  enjoy  the  home  life  he  so  dearly 
prized,  without,  however,  relaxing  in  the  least 
his  activity  and  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  The  testimony  of  his  friends  and  his  own 
correspondence  give  us  a  faithful  picture  of  his 
daily  life.  "What  used  to  strike  me  most,"  writes 
an  officer  who  was  attached  to  his  military  house- 
hold, "was  the  activity,  order  and  exactitude 
that  governed  his  life.  Everything  was  regulated 
not  merely  with  soldier-like  regularity,  but  with 


monk-like  precision."  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  Lazarist  priests  of  Laghouat  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  amount  of  business  the 
commander  contrived  to  transact  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  he  replied, smiling:  "God  multiplies 
time  for  those  who  serve  Him." 

His  day  began  early.  Immediately  on  rising 
he  used,  before  beginning  the  day's  work,  to 
spend  some  time  in  prayer.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
says  the  officer  whose  testimony  has  just  been 
quoted,  of  reading  every  day  a  chapter  of  the 
"Imitation"  or  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
served  him  as  a  subject  for  meditation.  At  half- 
past  six  or  seven  o'clock  he  went  to  Mass,  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  the  same  young  officer, 
who,  in  his  reminiscences,  relates  that  during 
their  walk  to  church  his  own  high  spirits  and 
outbursts  of  mirth  would  sometimes  upset  his 
commander's  gravity.  Afterward,  however,  Sonis 
used  gently  to  reprove  him,  telling  him  that  as 
the  Mussulmans  observed  great  gravity  on  their 
way  to  prayer,  the  Christians  should  do  likewise, 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  scandal. 

After  Mass  the  commander  received  the  Arab 
chiefs  or  the  French  officers  who  had  business  of 
any  kind  to  transact  with  him;  and  these  matters 
generally  occupied  him  till  eleven,  when  he 
breakfasted  with  his  family.  After  spending  a 
few  leisure  moments  with  his  wife  and  children, 
he  would  mount  his  horse  and  ride  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Sahara,  whose 
boundless  expanse  and  solitude  attracted  his 
imagination.  At  half-past  two  he  again  resumed 
business,  and  the  time  that  he  had  to  spare  was 
devoted  to  military  studies;  for,  next  to  God, 
General  Sonis  loved  his  profession  passionately, 
and  made  it  the  subject  of  his  constant  thought 
and  study.  He  worked  thus  till  supper-time,  after 
which  he  spent  the  evening  surrounded  by  his 
wife  and  children,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  the  Rosary  aloud  before  retiring  to  rest. 
For  some  years  past  he  had  belonged  to  the 
Third  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  other  practices  of  devo- 
tion, he  used  to  say  the  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  every  day. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  our  hero's 
love  for  his  profession.  Sometimes  his  very  desire 
to  attain  perfection  in  the  organization  of  his 
men  made  him  impatient  and  over-eager.  One 
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of  his  brother  officers,  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour 
Chambly,  speaks  warmly  of  his  distinction  of 
mind  and  manners,  his  refinement  and  courtesy. 
He  notes  at  the  same  time  the  eagerness  and 
anxiety,  common  to  all  strong  natures,  that 
made  him  keenly  sensitive  to  any  fault  or  im- 
perfection in  the  military  matters  under  his 
command.  It  often  happened  that,  checking 
the  first  quick  movement  of  impatience,  M.  de 
Sonis  turned  his  eyes  toward  a  particular  spot 
on  his  writing-table.  M.  de  la  Tour  Chambly, 
whose  curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  once  went  to 
look  at  the  mysterious  object  whose  influence 
seemed  to  calm  his  superior's  impatience,  and 
found  a  crucifix. 

As  was  natural,  with  his  rigid  sense  of  justice, 
his  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  his 
absolute  contempt  for  all  mean  motives  or  base 
fears,  Sonis  was  unpopular  with  many,  who 
would  have  preferred  a  laxer  discipline.  But  in 
times  of  danger  and  sorrow  all  rallied  instinc- 
tively around  him;  his  chivalrous  spirit  made 
him  the  natural  protector  of  the  poor  and  the 
suffering.  Thus,  during  the  terrible  famine  of 
1867  and  1868  he  became  a  living  Providence 
to  the  unfortunate  natives,  stripping  himself  to 
feed  others,  and  sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble 
to  assist  the  afflicted  people. 

The  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Laghouat  was 
marked  by  an  encounter  with  the  rebel  tribes  at 
Ain  Madhi,  where  the  French  troops  under  his 
command  gained  an  important  victory.  "Always 
on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  us,  M.  de  Sonis 
served  as  a  mark  for  the  enemy,"  writes  a  brother 
officer;  and  a  history  of  the  insurrection,  written 
by  an  eye-witness,  attributes  the  success  of  the 
French  at  Ain  Madhi  to  the  "  Colonel  de  Sonis' 
perfect  intelligence  of  the  mode  of  warfare  used 
in  the  Sahara,  to  his  brilliant  energy,  chivalrous 
courage,  prompt  decision  and  clear-sightedness, 
as  well  as  to  his  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
French  and  native  troops."* 

While  her  husband  was  commanding  his 
troops  at  Ain  Madhi,  Madame  de  Sonis  and  her 
children  remained  at  Laghouat,  within  hearing 
of  the  cannon.  "  My  only  comfort  was  in  prayer," 
writes  the  poor  wife,  who  knew  that  in  the  event 


*   "Histoire    de    I'lnsurrection    des    Oulad-Sidi- 
Cheikh,"  p.  394,  par  le  Colonel  Trumelet. 


of  a  defeat  she  and  her  children,  with  the  little 
French  colony,  would  inevitably  be  massacred  by 
the  Arabs.  Two  months  after  this  victory,  which, 
as  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria  expressed 
it,  "  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the  country," 
Sonis  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
removed  to  Aumale,  in  the  province  of  Tell.  He 
left  Laghouat  with  regret;  and  the  memory  of  the 
oasis,  with  its  mingled  recollections  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  of  glory  and  of  pain,  remained  partic- 
ularly dear  to  him  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 
A  new  phase  in  the  existence  of  Sonis  was 
about  to  open.  From  comparative  obscurity  he 
was  to  pass  on  to  a  scene  of  singular  grandeur 
and  importance.  But  this  new  epoch  of  his  life, 
with  its  heavy  responsibilities  and  acute  suffer- 
ings, found  him  ready  to  fulfil  the  one  and  to 
endure  the  other.  We  have  sketched  his  exterior 
life  during  the  ten  years  of  his  career  in  Africa, 
but  far  more  beautiful  and  touching  is  the  history 
of  his  soul.  Unfortunately,  his  intimate  letters 
to  his  Carmelite  sisters  have  been  destroyed;  but 
enough  of  his  correspondence  remains  to  show 
his  steady  progress  toward  perfection.  Some  of 
these  letters,  written  in  the  desert,  under  a  tent, 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  march,  might  have  been 
penned  by  a  cloistered  monk  in  the  solitude  of 
his  cell,  with  their  lofty  spirituality  and  burning 
love  of  God. 

During  one  of  his  expeditions  into  the  desert 
he  writes:  "The  army  has  suffered  a  great  deal. 
As  for  me,  I  have  not  even  this  merit;  for  Our 
Lord  watched  over  me  with  a  father's  tender- 
ness." And  again,  to  Father  de  Bouchand,  he 
says:  "God  is  always  good  to  me.  During  this 
expedition  He  gave  me  a  peace  which  is  foreign 
to  my  nature.  Yes,  God  is  a  good  God,  and 
how  can  one  not  love  Him?  I  attach  myself  to  - 
Him  more  and  more;  I  love  the  Church  better 
every  day." 

This  same  Father  having  begged  Sonis  to  in- 
terest himself  in  a  young  soldier,  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  was  serving  in  his  regiment,  the 
latter  hastened  to  seek  out  the  young  man,  and 
thus  wrote  to  his  mother:  "Your  son  interested 
me,  madame,  and  I  have  speedily  become  much 

attached  to  him I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 

immediately  thought  of  what  is  most  important, 
and  I  was  happy  to  find  in  him  strong  feelings 
of  faith.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  think 
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that  God  has  made  use  of  me  to  rekindle  this 
fire  in  your  son's  heart.  We  made  our  examina- 
tion of  conscience  together,  and  before  reaching 
Saida  we  had  taken  the  resolution  to  become 
better,  and  to  efface  past  negligences  by  a  new 
life,  entirely  consecrated  to  God's  service."  Sonis 
henceforth  made  the  young  soldier  his  special 
charge.  "  Every  morning,"  he  writes  again  to  the 
anxious  mother,  "we  hear  Mass  together,  and 
he  has  promised  me  not  to  leave  Saida  without 
receiving  Holy  Communion."  What  Louis  de- 
manded of  his  friend  was  "a  complete  gift  of 
himself  to  God,  a  donation  of  his  whole  being 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  His  Church." 

For  his  nine  children  M.  de  Sonis  desired  but 
one  thing:  that  they  should  serve  God.  "I  have 
never  asked  God  to  give  me  honors  or  fortune. 
May  my  children  become  fervent  Christians! 
This  is  all  I  ask  for."  And  again:  "All  my  thoughts 
are  centred  on  my  children's  future.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  them.  I  firmly  believe 
that  God  will  provide  for  them,  for  I  can  not  do 
so.  But  my  only  anxiety  is  that  they  should  be 
faithful  to  God  and  to  the  traditions  I  shall  leave 

them I  should  far  rather  that  they  were  poor, 

even  that  they  died  of  want,  than  that  they  should 
become  lax  and  indifferent." 

This  spirit  of  detachment,  inseparable  from 
true  holiness,  is  expressed  over  and  over  again 
in  his  letters.  "  I  detach  myself  more  and  more 
from  all  things,  except  my  family  and  my  friends. 
God,  by  a  succession  of  trials,  has  made  me  very 
indifferent  to  all  that  is  not  Himself.  I  bless  Him 
for  having  placed  me  in  a  career  where,  if  I 
choose,  I  can  make  sacrifices  every  day  and  every 

hour I  feel  more  and  more  attached  to  the 

Church,  and  all  earthly  interests  seem  to  me 
very  trifling  by  the  side  of  the  interests  of  faith. 
In  them  my  soul  finds  a  food  of  which  it  can 
never  tire." 

Writing  to  a  priest  on  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  sons,  he  says:  "Although  I  am  naturally  anx- 
ious to  spare  my  children  any  suffering,  I  would 
gladly  let  them  suffer  if  I  knew  that  these  dear 
children's  sufferings  were  the  means  to  lead  them 
to  heaven.  Let  my  son  be  convinced  that  there 
is  but  one  thing  necessary — to  love  God.  This  is 
a  truth  as  old  as  the  world;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
teach  it  to  him,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  engraved  in 
his  heart."  At  the  same  time  he,  who  was  himself 


a  perfect  type  of  a  gentleman  as  well  as  of  a 
Christian,  impressed  upon  his  sons  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  refinement.  He  desired  that,  "by 
their  language  and  their  manners,  they  should  do 
honor  to  their  education,  to  their  religion,  and  to 
their  father's  name."  With  thoughts  such  as  these 
Sonis  was  fully  armed  for  the  coming  ordeal,  in 
which,  his  soul,  purified  by  suffering,  was  to  attain 
new  heights  of  heroism  and  perfection. 

It  was  at  Aumale,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1870^ 
that  he  heard  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  Prussia.  For  some  weeks  past  he 
had  expected  the  news,  and,  with  his  experience 
and  knowledge  of  military  matters,  he  felt  less 
sanguine  as  to  the  result  than  many  of  the  officers 
who  surrounded  him.  Henceforth  his  heart  and 
mind  were  fixed  with  painful  eagerness  on  the 
movements  of  the  French  troops,  and  the  news 
of  their  first  reverses  appalled  him. 

A  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Colonel  de  Sonis'  three  eldest  sons,  with  their 
father's  full  approval  and  encouragement,  had 
entered  active  service.  The  eldest,  Gaston,  en- 
listed in  the  fifth  hussars;  the  second,  Henri, 
took  service  in  the  tirailleurs  algeriens;  and  the 
third,  Albert,  who  was  only  sixteen,  in  a  regi- 
ment of  spahis.  Their  father  was  divided  between 
pride  in  his  boys'  ardor  and  enthusiasm  and 
natural  fears  for  their  safety;  but  the  former  feel- 
ing was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  "  We  soldiers,"  he 
writes,  "must  give  an  example  of  devotedness;  we 
must  give  not  only  our  lives,  but  the  lives  of  our 
children."  Above  the  fears  and  sorrows  of  earth, 
his  thoughts  soared  to  heaven.  "  We  must  live  by 
faith,"  he  remarks;  "we  must  acknowledge  that 
we  have  deserved  our  misfortunes,  and  hope  that 

all  the  blood  that  is  shed  will  cry  for  mercy 

Let  us  repeat  the  Sursum  Corda,  and  think  only 
of  the  eternity  which  will  end  all  our  troubles." 

Sonis  daily  expected  to  be  sent  in  his  turn 
on  Active  duty,  and  his  impatience  knew  no 
bounds.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  stooped  to 
beg  for  favors,  and  implored  to  be  ordered  to  the 
frontier.  At  last  an  answer  came:  he  was  named 
commander  of  the  third  brigade  of  cavalry,  under 
General  Ressayre,  and  ordered  to  join  his  troops 
at  Blois.  "  I  well  remember,"  writes  his  wife, "  the 
exclamation  of  joy  with  which  he  read  the  tele- 
gram. Alas!  for  me  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
mortal  fears;  our  happy  days  were  over." 
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On  the  30th  of  October  Sonis  announced  his 
departure  to  one  of  his  friends.  He  concludes 
thus:  "May  God  have  pity  on  my  soul,  and  may 
He  watch  over  my  wife  and  children!"  And 
again:  "Ask  God  not  to  abandon  us;  ask  Him 
to  give  us  the  grace  to  die  as  Christians  should 
die — our  sword  in  our  hand,  our  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  our  face  turned  toward  the  foe."  Ten  days 
later  Sonis  arrived  at  Tours,  where  the  Minister 
of  War  was  to  give  him  his  final  instructions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Obnoxious  Window. 

IN  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  an 
undergraduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
discovered  in  a  curiosity  shop  a  large  pane  of 
stained  glass  bearing  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  purchased  it,  and,  the  better  to  enjoy 
his  newly  acquired  work  of  art,  had  it  placed 
in  the  window  of  his  study.  The  matter  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  dons,  and  the  youth 
received  a  reprimand,  with  an  order  to  remove 
the  obnoxious  emblem.  As  he  did  not  appear 
•disposed  to  obey,  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  was 
held,  and  after  mature  deliberation  it  was  decided 
that  the  presence  of  this  sign  of  "  Romish  super- 
stition" could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  "Very 
well,"  said  the  undergraduate  when  the  decision 
was  communicated  to  him,  "the  pane  may  be 
taken  out,  but  I  will  go  with  it." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  left  the  Uni- 
versity. He  then  began  to  reflect  on  the  singular 
ostracism  which,  countenancing  images  quasi- 
profane,  pitilessly  proscribed  the  representation 
of  the  Redeemer's  Mother.  He  consulted  tradi- 
tion, and  found  a  solution.  As  soon  as  he  recog- 
nized the  true  Church,  he  hesitated  not  to  become 
her  child,  breaking  the  fondest  ties,  abandoning 
brilliant  prospects,  and  condemning  himself  to 
an  exile  whose  rigor  was  aggravated  by  the  wrath 
of  his  family.  Several  years  later,  as  a  Jesuit 
Father,  he  exercised  his  ministry  in  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  best  reply  that  can  be  made  to  those  who 
doubt  the  efficiency  of  parish  schools  is  found 
in  the  published  results  of  competitive  examina- 
tions. A  cadetship  for  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  was  lately  announced  for  assign- 
ment in  New  York,  and  a  day  appointed  on 
which  candidates  might  present  themselves  in 
competition  for  the  preferment.  The  board  of 
examiners  consisted  of  two  vice-principals  of 
grammar  schools  and  a  Christian  Brother;  and 
twenty-eight  young  men  met  to  contest  for  the 
appointment.  After  a  day  spent  in  a  severe  test  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  it  was  found 
that  the  four  having  the  highest  general  average 
were  pupils  of  St.  James'  Parochial  School;  the 
next  two  were  students  of  Columbia  College, 
after  whom  ranked  two  other  pupils  of  St.  James'. 


Mgr.  Labelle,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Canadian  ecclesiastics,  died  at  Quebec  on  the 
5th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  The  dead 
priest  was  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
his  native  province,  and  has  long  been  known  in 
Canada  as  the  apostle  of  colonization.  A  touching 
incident,  illustrative  of  the  love  and  veneration 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  parishioners  of  St. 
Jerome,  occurred  on  the  arrival  of  the  body  in 
that  town,  whither  it  was  taken  for  interment. 
Thousands  had  gathered  at  the  railway  station, 
which,  like  the  streets,  was  draped  in  mourning; 
and  as  the  remains  were  conveyed  through  their 
midst,  the  multitude  uncovered  and  knelt  in  the 
snow.  May  he  rest  in  peace! 


Gratitude  for  the  past,  content  in  the  present, 
and  trust  in  the  future,  constitute  the  trinity  of 
happiness. 


The  editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Michigan)  Sentinel 
signalizes  a  "feature"  introduced  into  a  "re- 
vival" meeting  recently  held  in  that  city.  He 
says:  "Mr.  Potter  required  all  the  newly  con- 
verted and  seekers  to  kneel  and  repeat  a  prayer 
after  him.  They  accordingly  knelt,  when  he  dic- 
tated, and  the  kneelers  repeated  after  him,  what 
may  be  analyzed  as  several  'acts  of  devotion.* 
First,  an  *act  of  confession,*  or  confession  of 
general  sinfulness;  next  an  'act  of  amendment' — 
an  expression  of  a  determination  to  reform,  to 
accept  Christ,  and  to  lead  a  life  devoted  to  His 
service;  thirdly,  an  'act  of  confidence,'  or  a  claim 
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on  the  promises,  in  words  like  these:  *0  Lord, 
Thou  hast  said:  "Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I 
will  in  nowise  cast  out."  Now,  Lord,  here  we  are; 
we  have  come  in  obedience  to  Thy  call.  Now, 
according  to  Thy  promise,  seal  our  pardon,  and 
write  our  names  in  Thy  book  of  life,'  etc." 

The  Sentinel  then  remarks  apropos:  "By  pro- 
curing a  Catholic  prayer-book,  and  studying  these 
various  acts,  Mr.  Potter  may  deepen  the  spirit- 
uality of  his  instructions  and  improve  his  expres- 
sion of  them."  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
true  faith  and  piety  go  together.  Unless  the  soul 
be  animated  by  that  intense  faith  which  realizes 
the  abiding  presence  of  God  within  His  holy 
temple,  the  heart  can  not  be  moved  to  those  acts 
of  devotion  by  which  the  creature  is  drawn  into 
union  with  his  Creator.  Without  a  lively  faith  the 
lips  can  utter  naught  save  empty  forms  of  words. 


Among  the  authenticated  miraculous  cures 
that  have  been  wrought  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Venerable  Cur^  of  Ars  during  the  past 
year  was  the  instantaneous  recovery  of  a  child 
aged  five,  after  a  severe  attack  of  measles  and 
bronchitis.  The  little  one  was  dying;  the  doctor 
in  attendance  having  left  him,  with  the  comfort- 
less assurance  to  his  parents  that  "all  had  been 
done  for  him  that  science  could  do,  and  there 
was  no  hope."  The  child's  grandfather,  moved 
by  the  grief  of  his  relatives  about  him,  begged 
them  to  go  into  another  room.  Left  alone  with 
the  dying  child,  the  old  man  raised  his  hands  to 
Heaven,  and  with  fervor  inspired  by  his  sorrow 
exclaimed  aloud:  'Jean  Baptiste  Vianney,  you 
can  cure  my  grandchild  if  you  will.  God  will 
never  refuse  your  prayer."  Immediately  the  child, 
who  had  been  lying  insensible  to  all  around  him, 
turned,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  asked  for  a  drink. 
The  next  day  he  was  up,  and  walked  about  the 
house  in  perfect  health. 


The  following  lines  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Father  Anderdon  to  a  recent  convert,  evidently 
distressed  by  doubts  regarding  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  throw  a  new  light  on  the  admi- 
rable character  of  the  lamented  Jesuit,  and  are 
proof  of  his  enlightened  and  tender  devotion  to 
the  Mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer: 

"  I  feel  especially  anxious  that  you  should  grow 
in  derotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  Depend  upon  it 


that  you  will  grow  in  the  same  proportion  in  the 
love  of  her  Divine  Son,  and  acceptance  with  Him. 
Your  difficulty,  I  think,  is  not  dogmatic,  but  rather 
one  of  feeling;  and  perhaps  of  early  prejudice,  as  it 
was  with  myself  before  my  reception  into  the  Church. 
I  read  myself  out  of  it  in  consequence  of  a  very 
providential  occurrence;  and  then  began  to  practise 
devotion  to  her,  which  was  instantly  rewarded  by 
such  a  degree  of  faith  as  urged  me  to  resign  my 
benefice  and  begin  life  anew.  You  will  feel  the  truth 
of  my  words  if  you  novi  generously  throw  yourself 
into  the  instinct  of  the  Church,  which  sets  that  de- 
votion before  you.  You  believe  the  truth  of  Our 
Lord's  promise  that  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  shall  always  reside  in  the  Church,  and  teach  it 
all  truth.  What  truth  can  well  be  more  primary  than 
that  a  widespread  devotion,  weaving  itself  into  every 
utterance  of  prayer  among  the  two  hundred  millions 
of  the  Church's  children,  is  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will,  and  promotes  the  divine  glory  .^  There  is  an 
essential  proportion  and  harmony  in  things.  He  who 
came  to  us  by  Mary  wills  that  we  in  turn  should 
greatly  go  by  Mary  to  Him." 


The  /.  C.B.  U.  Journal  notes  two  important 
events  in  our  national  history  occurring  on  fes- 
tivals of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  the  Feast  of 
the  Visitation,  July  2,  1776,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Continental  Congress  passed  the  resolution  that 
the  Colonies  were  free  and  independent.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1783,  Feast  of  the  Annunciation^ 
the  announcement  of  peace  between  France,. 
England  and  the  United  States  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  French  Minister,  Luzerne. 


The  Holy  Father  has  just  given  another  proof 
of  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  Rosary  by  commis- 
sioning a  favorite  painter,  Virginio  Monti,  to 
adorn  the  apse  of  the  Church  of  St.  Leo  at  Car- 
pineto,  with  a  magnificent  fresco  representing  the 
Queen  of  the  Rosary.  Our  Lady  is  represented 
between  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Joachim,  while  the 
Pope  kneels  in  prayer  before  her. 


We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
Vicariate  of  Northern  Japan  for  the  year  ending 
August  15,  1890.  The  seat  of  the  Vicariate  is  at 
Tokio,  and  the  missions  are  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Osouf,  and 
attended  by  thirty-six  European  missionaries, 
assisted  by  three  clerics  and  sixty-eight  native 
catechists.  The  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
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tutions  include  a  seminary,  one  college,  three 
academies  for  girls,  twenty-six  schools,  eight 
houses  of  industry,  six  orphan  asylums,  and  a 
hospital  for  lepers,  of  whom  there  are  large  num- 
bers. These  are  in  charge  of  eleven  Marianite 
Fathers,  nineteen  Sisters  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
nineteen  Sisters  of  St.  Paul  of  Chartres.  During 
the  year  there  were  2,152  baptisms  and  26  con- 
versions. The  Catholic  population  is  12,549;  but 
one  may  realize  the  immense  field  of  labor  for 
these  missionaries  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  is  a  pagan  population  of  19,000,000. 


The  monument  which  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Stanford  has  erected  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  in  honor 
of  Padre  Serra,  the  sainted  Franciscan  mission- 
ary, will  shortly  be  unveiled  with  becoming  cere- 
mony. The  statue  represents  the  Padre  alighting 
from  an  Indian  canoe,  with  his  right  hand  raised 
in  benediction.  A  large  cross,  the  planting  of 
which  was  always  identified  with  the  foundation 
of  a  mission,  is  by  his  side.  The  statue  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  pictures 
of  Padre  Serra.  The  base  of  the  monument 
represents  the  sea,  and  the  whole  is  chiselled 
from  a  huge  granite  block  taken  from  the  quar- 
ries near  Cisco.  The  statue  will  be  wrapped  in  the 
Spanish,  Mexican  and  American  flags,  of  which, 
on  the  day  of  the  unveiling,  Archbishop  Riordan 
will  unloose  the  first,  Very  Rev.  Father  Casanova 
the  second,  and  the  Governor  of  California  the 
third.  

The  devoted  Father  Craft,  whose  heroic  inter- 
vention in  the  present  Indian  troubles  has  been 
followed  by  such  happy  results,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  at  Wounded  Knee,  South 
Dakota.  Father  Craft  is  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  respects.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  of 
Episcopalian  parents,  in  1854;  and  after  making 
a  thorough  course  in  Columbia  College,  received 
his  medical  diploma  at  that  institution.  Being  con- 
verted about  this  time,  he  entered  Troy  Seminary, 
and  after  the  usual  studies  was  elevated  to  the 
priesthood.  Being  of  remote  Indian  descent,  he 
was  appointed  missionary  among  the  Sioux,  who 
made  him  their  chief  and  conferred  on  him  the 
name  of  "  Hovering  Eagle."  His  services  in  the 
reconciliation  of  hostile  spirits,  and  in  caring  for 
and  quieting  the  discontented  Indians,  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  National  Government. 


One  of  Father  Craft's  latest  communications  is 
published  in  the  Freeman's  Journal.  It  relates  to 
an  interview  between  himself  and  Red  Cloud, 
in  which  the  present  rebellion  is  set  down  as  the 
result  of  a  blunder  made  by  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, influenced  by  its  late  commissioner  Mor- 
gan. Let  us  hope  that  the  depositions  of  this 
brave  missionary  will  have  the  effect  of  opening 
the  eyes  of  our  Government  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  cruelty  and  incompetency  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  System. 


No  place,  it  is  said,  is  more  dear  to  Cardinal 
Manning  than  the  church  and  college  he  founded 
in  Bayswater.  His  Eminence's  room  is  still  kept 
for  him  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  and  on  his 
visits  to  his  old  parish  he  sometimes  sleeps  there. 
And  nowhere  is  he  more  at  home  than  among 
his  beloved  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  who  still 
speak  to  him  as  "  Father,"  forgetting  his  titles  in 
their  love  for  their  spiritual  founder. 


The  Sacred  Heart  Review  narrates  a  beautiful 
incident,  showing  the  influence  which  the  Chris- 
tian home  exercises  on  the  mind  and  heart  of 
children.  In  a  public  school  in  an  Eastern  city 
there  is  a  Kindergarten  department.  Among 
those  who  attend  is  a  Catholic  child  worthily 
named  Mary,  four  years  old  last  August.  The 
teacher  exhibited  recently  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  class  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
"What's  that?"  queried  the  teacher.— "The 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,"  promptly  re- 
plied little  Mary. — "Not  at  all! "  came  in  chiding 
tones  from  the  teacher:  "it  is  the  Christ-Child 
and  His  Mamma."  On  her  return  from  school 
bright  little  Mary  related  the  incident  to  her 
mother,  adding  immediately,  "  But  I  did  not 
believe  her,  mamma.  And  when  they  mention 
the  holy  name  of  Jesus,"  continued  the  child, 
"they  don't  bow  their  heads;  but  I  do,  mamma." 


There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  fruitfulness 
of  the  recent  Catholic  Congress  at  Saragossa,  as 
the  Church  in  Spain  has  already  experienced 
many  of  the  good  effects  of  that  assembly.  It  is 
said,  moreover,  that  in  consequence  of  the  forci- 
ble declarations  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
need  of  an  efficient  religious  press.  Catholic 
periodicals  have  been  established  in  each  diocese 
of  Portugal. 
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New  Publications. 


John  MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  His  Life, 

Times,  and  Correspondence.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  O'Reilly, 
D.  D.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  F.  Pustet 
&Co. 

In  two  goodlj  volumes  Mgr.  O'Reilly  has  paid  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  that  grand 
prelate  and  patriot,thelate  Most  Rev.  John  MacHale, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.  It  is  a  book  that  must  com- 
mend itself  not  alone  to  those  of  Irish  birth,  but  to 
every  student  of  history  who  desires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  labors  and  victories  of  the  invin- 
cible Irish  people  during  the  past  century.  The 
public  career  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  extended 
over  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  was  marked 
by  absolute  devotion  to  his  country  and  the  most 
precious  services  rendered  to  his  countrymen.  As 
the  author  says  in  his  preface:  "John  of  Tuam  was 
truly  a  wise  and  great  man.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
his  utterances  or  study  his  conduct  amid  the  fearful 
vicissitudes  of  his  country,  without  being  convinced 
of  his  prophetic  forethought  and  moral  greatness. 
But  he  was  also,  and  above  all,  a  good  man.  The 
populations  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  among  whom  he 
was  born,  and  to  whose  welfare  his  whole  existence 
was  consecrated,  worshipped  in  him  a  benefactor,  a 
protector,  and  a  parent.  But  they  loved  and  revered 
him,  because  they  knew  him,  by  long  and  intimate 
experience,  to  be  a  man  of  God.  This,  more  even 
than  his  acknowledged  and  sterling  patriotism,  is 
the  adamantine  quality  in  his  character  which  will 
defy  the  wear  of  time." 

All  the  salient  features  in  the  life  of  this  great  man 
have  been  drawn  out  in  charming  detail  in  these 
interesting  volumes.  Mgr.  O'Reilly  has  had  placed  at 
his  disposal  materials  that  enabled  him  to  make  his 
work  full  and  complete.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
bequeathed  all  his  manuscripts  and  the  treasures  of 
his  immense  correspondence  to  his  nephew,  the 
Very  Rev.  Thomas  MacHale,  D.  D.,  of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege, Paris,  who  entrusted  them  to  the  author  of  the 
present  work.  The  reader  has  thus  placed  before 
him  an  entertaining  narrative  of  the  career  of  one 
whose  early  training  began  with  the  meagre  instruc- 
tion of  the  "hedge  school,"  but  who  rose  to  the 
summit  of  elegant  scholarship;  and,  as  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Maynooth,  in  his  letters  to  the  English 
people  and  in  his  linguistic  acquirements— espec- 
ially in  his  translations  into  Gaelic  from  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew— rendered  invaluable  services  to  his 
countrymen:  reviving  their  drooping  spirits  and 
encouraging  them  in  their  noble  efforts,  while  be- 


queathing to  them  a  new  literature.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  work  will  be  accorded  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  meet  with  an  extended  circulation  among  a 
large  class  of  readers.  The  publishers,  we  may  add, 
have  done  their  part  well. 

Memoir  of  Sir  James  Marshall.  By  W.  R.  Brown- 
low,  Canon  of  Plymouth.  Burns  &  Oates. 
The  raison  d'etre  of  this  volume  is  foreshadowed 
in  its  preface;  being  simply  to  show  how  a  man,  in 
spite  of  peculiar  obstacles  and  with  no  surpassing 
gifts  of  mind  or  body,  can  make  for  himself  an 
honorable  place  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
uplift  his  fellows.  The  chief  events  in  this  gentle 
life  can  be  given  in  a  few  sentences.  James  Marshall, 
the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  became  a  clergyman 
of  the  English  Establishment,  and  afterward,  at 
much  cost,  a  convert  to  the  Church.  The  loss  of  an 
arm  obliged  him  to  find  employment  for  his  zeal  and 
faculties  in  secular  paths ;  but  his  faith  was  unswerv- 
ing, and  the  unceasing  practice  of  his  religion  a 
lesson  to  us  all.  For  official  services  in  Africa  he 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria;  and  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  Catholic  missions  in  that  far  land  he 
received  from  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  what  he 
valued  far  more— the  honor  of  being  made  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  book  is  made  up  chiefly  from  Sir  Marshall's 
letters,  which  are  edited  with  rare  tatte  and  skill  by 
his  devoted  friend.  Canon  Brownlow. 

Catholic  Manuals  of  Philosophy.  (Stonyhurst 

Series.)    Psychoi-Ooy.    By  Michael  Maher,  S.J.    New   York, 

Cincinnati,  Chicag-o:  Benzigcr  Brothers. 
One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  a  thorough 
philosophical  training— indeed  the  foundation  of  all 
philosophy — is  the  study  of  the  human  soul.  The 
skilled  artisan  must  needs  have  acquired  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  instruments  of  which  he  makes 
use;  so,  in  the  domain  of  thought,  the  reasoner 
should  have  a  proper  conception  of  that  within  him 
which  thinks,  judges,  and  reasons.  Particularly 
when,  as  in  man,  the  study  of  that  substance  which 
gives  him  life  and  being  and  makes  him  what  he  is, 
implies  the  discussion  of  most  vital  questions  relat- 
ing not  only  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  present 
but  even  of  ulterior  existence,  the  importance  of  the 
subject  at  once  becomes  evident.  Hitherto  the  want 
of  a  good  English  text-book  on  the  science  of  Psy- 
chology has  been  seriously  felt  by  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education.  It  is  true  that  our  literature 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  treatises  on  psychological 
subjects,  and  works  on  the  science  itself;  but,  though 
many  of  them  may  be  highly  commended  for  the 
treatment  of  special  questions,  their  usefulness  is 
impaired  by  the  atheistic  or  materialistic  teachings 
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with  which  theyare  permeated,  leading  to  a  virtual, 
if  not  actual,  negation  of  the  spirituality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions.  We,  therefore,  cordially 
welcome  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  in 
the  Stonyhurst  Series,  which  gives,  in  an  able  and 
interesting  manner,  an  exposition  of  the  Psychology 
of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas,  and  an  application  of 
their  principles  to  modern  questions.  It  will  be  found 
an  excellent  manual  for  use  in  our  colleges  and 
academies,  and  the  perusal  of  its  pages  will  be  a 
constant  source  of  instruction  to  every  student 
of  philosophy. 

The  Quest  of  Sir  Bertrand,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  R.  H.  Domenichetti,  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Mrs.  Traquair. 

London:  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

Mr.  Domenichetti's  literary  faults  are  not  his  own: 
they  are  those  of  the  school  of  which  he  is  evidently 
a  disciple.  In  the  "Benedicite,"  for  instance,  he  imi- 
tates Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  tiresome  habit  of  the 
refrain ;  and  one  hears  the  intolerable  monotony  of 
Rossetti's  "O  Troy  Town"  and  "Sister  Helen,"  and 
wishes  that  Mr.  Domenichetti  had  been  bold  enough 
to  find  a  new  effect  for  himself.  The  refrain,  too,  in 
this  case,  suggests  the  famous  one  of  that  idol  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites — Francois  Villon: 

"  'Heigh-ho!  right  fair  is  the  world  to  see! ' 

Sung  Gertrude  loud  to  Cecily. 
Fair  are  the  blossoms  that  blow  in  the  spring  ! 


"  With  eyes  downcast  on  his  Breviary, 

Father  Austin  gave  'Benedicite.' 
Fair  are  the  blossoms  that  blonv  in  the  spring  ! 

" '  O  prayers  are  well  for  a  shaven  head, 

And  shrift  is  the  balm  for  a  death-bed! ' 
Fair  are  the  blossoms  that  blow  in  the  spri7ig  ! 

"  Father  Austin  passed  by  the  orchard  wall, 

But  no  sweet  voices  to  him  did  call. 
Where  are  the  blossoms  that  blew  last  spring  f  " 

The  refrain  is  repeated  twelve  times,  reminding  us 
at  once  of  Villon's  "o«  sont  les  neiges  cfantan^''  and 
of  Rossetti's  tiresome  trick. 

The  long  ballad  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book 
shows  how  strong  Mr.  Domenichetti  is.  In  it  he  is  a 
Pre-Raphaelite,  but  notof  the  pygmies  of  that  ilk.  He 
is  like  the  poet  who  made  them  possible — Coleridge; 
and  "The  Quest  of  Sir  Bertrand"  has  all  the  weird- 
ness  and  beauty  of  "Christabel"  and  "The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  with  a  strong  grasp  and  a  high  morality 
all  its  own. 

Mr.  Domenichetti  is  a  poet;  he  has  fine  taste, 
brilliant  fancy,  a  good  ear,  and  a  hold  on  the  "eternal 
rerities"  such  as  few  modern  poets  have.  But  there 
Is  no  room  for  another  "Blessed  Damozel":  and  we 


have  every  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Domenichetti  has 
had  his  scarlet  fever,  and  that  his  next  volume  will 
show  that  he  has  found  his  own  strength  sufficient. 
Our  author  brings  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
offerings  of  the  highest  artistic  value.  And  if  we 
hope  to  extend  the  love  for  the  Immaculate  Mother 
into  some  circles  which  unhappily  know  her  not, 
our  art  in  poetry  and  painting  must  be  worthy  of 
our  devotion. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  ij  you  vjere  bound 
"with  them.  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  L.  Breslin,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San 
Francisco,  who  passed  away  last  month. 

Sister  Mary  Bernadette,  of  the  Convent  of  Notre 
Dame,  San  Jos^,  Cal.;  Sister  Mary  Gertrude,  Pres- 
entation Convent,  Mill  Street,  Dublin;  and  Sister 
M.  Frances,  O.  S.  D.,  one  of  the  foundresses  of  her 
Order  in  California,  who  were  lately  called  to  the 
reward  of  their  selfless  lives. 

Mr.  Philip  Wall,  whose  painful  illness,  borne  with 
exemplary  patience,  closed  in  a  peaceful  death  on 
the  29th  of  October,  at  Eureka,  Cal. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hanson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose 
happy  death  occurred  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mrs.  Aline  Roache,  who  ended  her  days  in  great 
peace  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Lawrence  McKearney,  who  departed  this  life 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  the  25th  of  November. 

Mr.  John  McPhee,  of  the  same  place,  whose  holy 
death  took  place  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mrs.  Porter  White,  who  piously  yielded  her  soul 
to  God  on  the  31st  of  October,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo." 

Mr.  James  Sullivan,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  who 
died  a  precious  death  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception. 

Miss  Agnes  McCarthy,  a  fervent  Child  of  Mary, 
who  breathed  her  last  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  Holyoke, 
Ma<^s. 

Mr. John  Kearney, of  Lemont,  111.;  Mrs. John  Wall, 
Chicago,  111.;  Michael  Early,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.; 
Ethelbert  O'Donnell,  Hersey,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Ellen  O'- 
Leary,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland ;  Patrick  Padden  and  Mrs. 
Emma  Mullen,  New  Richmond,  Wis.;  Miss  Anna 
McQuaid,  New  York  city;  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Dowd,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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Light  of  Light. 


Before  my  eyes  my  Love,  my  King 

In  all  His  glory  stands, 
Surrounded  by  His  royal  court, 

His  shining  angel  bands. 
He  waits  for  me,  I  go  to  Him! 

Already  to  my  sight 
Celestial  glory  is  revealed: 

I  need  no  earthly  light." 


M.  A. 


A    LEGEND   OF    OLD    ENGLAND. 


That  Stupid  Girl. 


•TyyHEN  England  was  the  Isle  of  Saints, 

In  old  Northumberland 
A  Benedictine  convent  stood 

Beside  the  sea-worn  strand. 
In  sacred  choir  the  Sisterhood 

Sent  up  their  chant  and  prayer; 
But  one,  the  sweetest  voice  of  all. 

Is  heard  no  longer  there. 
Their  youngest  and  their  dearest  one 

Lies  on  the  bed  of  death, 
And  now  they  all  assemble  there 

To  watch  her  parting  breath. 
She  rests  serene  and  motionless. 

Unconscious  she  has  grown — 
They  almost  deem  the  happy  soul 

From  earth  to  heaven  flown. 

II. 
But  suddenly  her  eyes  unclose, 

They  beam  with  radiance  bright; 
"  Dear  Sisters,"  softly  murmurs  she, 

"O  pray  remove  the  light!" 
"The  blessed  candle — put  it  out? 

No,  that  may  never  be! 
She  raves,  she  knows  not  what  she  says," 

The  Sisterhood  agree. 
She  turns  to  them  with  heavenly  smile, 
"O  Sisters!  could  you  know 
The  glory  that  now  meets  my  view. 

You  would  not  sorrow  so. 
Could  you  but  know  what  now  I  see — 

The  blessed,  glorious  sight,— 
The  little  candle's  feeble  ray 

You  would  not  call  a  light. 
And  yet  it  seems  to  come  between 

My  Blessed  Lord  and  me; 
Its  feeble  gleam  I  can  not  bear: 

It  seems  like  mockery. 


BY     MARION    J.    BRUNOWE. 

RANDMA,  we  have  a  perfect 
owl  at  our  school."  And  Ethel 
sighed  deeply. 

"She    means   a  stupid    girl," 

explained   Nell,  in  her   precise 

little  manner.   "You  see,  she  is 

very  stupid,  grandma." 

"  Really,"  continued  Ethel, "  I  never  met  a  girl 

with  less  brains.  She's,  oh—"  And  Ethel  gave  an 

expressive  shrug. 

"In  your  class?"  insinuated  Will. 
"Yes,"  said  his  sister,  indignantly;  "in  my 
class,  and  sitting  next  to  me.  I  think  it's  a  shame! 
I  don't  know  what  Sister  Claudia  was  thinking 
of  to  put  her  in  our  class.  Why,  Kindergarten 
would  be  too  high  for  her.  She  is  a  mite  in  size, 
but  she's  old — real  old." 

"My  age?"  suggested  grandma. 
"Ah,  you  know  what  I  mean:   about  Mary's 
age — sixteen  or  seventeen." 

"Thanks!"  said  Mary, demurely;  while  every- 
body else  laughed,  except  grandma,  who  asked: 
"What  does  she  do  that  is  so  very  stupid?" 
"Why, she  gets  everything  quite  upside-down. 
She  has  the  queerest  German  accent,  and  mixes 
things  dreadfully.  The  other  day  it  said  in  our 
history  lesson  that  Columbus  on  landing  chanted 
the  Te  Deum.  Gretchen  MuUer  got  up  and  said: 
*  Columbus  on  de  land  him  did  chant  de  Demon.' 
And  that  wasn't  enough,  but  to-day  she  pro- 
nounced Father  Rasle  *  Fadder  de  Rascal.'  And, 
dear  me!  she  never  can  see  where  the  joke  comes 
in;  she  only  stares  stupidly  when  we  laugh..  I 
always  have  to  nudge  her  to  rise  when  she's 
called  upon,— so  there!"  And  Ethel  subsided. 
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"A  dreadful  arraignment,  surely,"  observed 
grandma,  smiling.  "But,  Ethel  dear" — and  her 
tone  was  now  more  serious, — "she  may  be  a  very 
good  girl  for  all  that." 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  she  is  one  of  the  good 
girls!"  agreed  Ethel,  carelessly.  "Of  course,  if 
she  had  any  spirit  she  wouldn't  stand  having  the 
girls  make,  such  a  butt  of  her." 

"And  are  the  girls  really  so  unkind?" 

"Why — why — yes,"  said  Ethel,  a  little  embar- 
rassed. "We  do  make  fun  of  her,  but  I  don't 
think  she's  smart  enough  to  know  it  really.  Once 
in  a  while  she  cries  a  little,  and  then  we  sort  of 
try  to  comfort  her,  you  know.  But  it's  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  keep  from  laughing,  she  screws 
hjer  nose  and  eyes  up  in  such  a  funny  way." 

Grandma's  face  grew  very  grave.  "Am  I  listen- 
ing to  one  of  my  own  grandchildren?"  she  said, 
in  a  sad  voice.  "I  know  Ethel  has  her  faults,  but 
I  thought  she  had  at  least  a  kind  heart." 

By  this  time  Ethel's  face  was  burning.  "I — I — 
don't  mean  to  be  unkind,"  she  stammered.  "And 
— and  I'm  sure  the  girls  don't  either;  we  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  way.  Please,  grandma  dar- 
ling, don't  turn  away  from  me ! "  And  she  crowded 
beseechingly  close  to  the  old  lady's  side. 

The  dear  arm  encircled  her  and  drew  her 
nearer,  but  grandma's  voice  was  full  of  tender 
reproach  as  she  said:  "My  love,  do  you  know 
that  more  harm  is  done  in  this  world  by  thought- 
less people  than  by  those  who  are  deliberately 
unkind?  Who  is  this  poor  child's  companion?" 

"She  hasn't  any,"  was  the  answer.  "No  one 
likes  to  go  with  a  girl  whom  everyone  laughs  at." 

"Will  you  go  with  her,  Ethel?" 

Ethel  hid  her  face  on  grandma's  shoulder  and 
for  a  minute  remained  silent,  while  more  than 
one  in  that  little  group  waited  breathlessly  for 
her  answer.  Poor  Ethel  felt  cold  shivers  running 
through  her;  and  well  grandma  knew  the  con- 
flict that  was  going  on. 

"Courage,  darling!"  she  whispered.  "Try  it 
even  one  day  this  month  for  the  sake  of  the  Holy 
Infant  of  Bethlehem." 

Ethel  drew  a  quick  breath  and  looked  up,  then 
she  said  eagerly:  "I  shall  try  hard,  but  it's  going 
to  be  /;^<?mendous," 

"Ethel!  Ethel  Lenox!  Where  is  Ethel  Lenox?" 
And  Grace  Hartford  came  with  her  question  to 


a  group  of  her  classmates  who  were  standing  in 
the  recreation  grounds. 

"Oh,  she  has  quite  *cut'  us!"  answered  one  of 
the  girls.  "She  has  a  new  companion,  Grace." 

Grace  looked  indignant  and  incredulous  at 
the  same  time.  She  and  Ethel  had  been  bosom- 
friends  "for  ages,"  as  they  expressed  it. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  mean,  Kitty 
Cranch?"  she  demanded. 

"Just  what  I  say,"  replied  Kitty, pertly.  "Ethel 
told  us,  before  you  came  to  school  this  morning, 
that  she  wasn't  going  to  go  with  anybody  to-day 
but  Gretchen  Muller." 

"Gretchen  Muller,— that  owl!"  And  Grace 
dropped  a  book  she  was  carrying. 

"That's  just  what  I  said  to  Ethel,"  returned 
Kitty.  "And,  oh,  didn't  she  flare  up  at  me!  She 
said  stupid  people  were  human  beings  as  well  as 
smart  ones — look!  there  they  go  now^-te-hee!" 
And  the  group  of  school-girls  giggled,  as  school- 
girls will. 

Grace  looked  and  saw  that  Kitty  spoke  truly. 
There,  arm  in  arm,  paraded  the  two  girls.  Ethel's 
round,  rosy  face  had  a  calm,  serious,  resigned 
expression;  while  that  of  Gretchen  expressed  by 
turns  timid  surprise,  gratitude,  doubt,  and  a 
vacant  sort  of  wonder.  Poor  Ethel  evidently  was 
endeavoring  to  have  no  eyes  or  ears  for  anybody 
but  her  companion,  though  the  conversation 
seemed  to  flag  every  moment  or  so.  But  we 
shall  be  a  little  bird  for  a  few  minutes,  and  try 
to  hear  a  part  of  it. 

"So  you  like  this  school?"  Ethel  was  saying. 

"Yes,"  returned  Gretchen. 

"  Hm ! "  said  the  other,  in  surprise.  "  Shouldn^t 
think  you  would." 

No  answer  from  Gretchen. 

"Like  to  be  snubbed?"  was  the  next  rather 
blunt  question. 

"Snub,  snub?  Vat  you  mean,  please?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  know?  Why,  have  us  girls  say 
mean  things — things  to  make  you  feel  badly." 

"  It  sometime  makes  me  to  have  a  sorrow,"  said 
Gretchen,  with  quaint  pathos. 

"I'm  sorry  I  ever  snubbed  you,  Gretchen;  but 
you  know  you're  awfully  stupid." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  humbly. 

"Gracious!  why  don't  you  get  angry  at  me  for 
saying  so?"  exclaimed  Ethel,  impetuously.  "I'd 
hate  a  girl  that  told  me  that." 

I 
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"  No,  no,  no,  mein  dear  fraiilein  Etel!"  cried 
Gretchen,  in  a  more  confident  tone  than  she  had 
ever  used.  "To  be  bad,  cruel, angry — oh,  it  would 
make  to  ache  ze  Heart  of  ze  dear  Lord!  No,  no!" 

Ethel  started.  That  was  putting  her  thought- 
less conduct  in  a  new  light.  "  Is  that  the  reason 
you  don't  answer  back?"  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  simply. 

Ethel's  cheeks  grew  very  red,  and  she  walked 
up  and  down  fast, — indeed  so  fast  that  we,  the 
little  bird,  were  frightened  away,  and  couldn't 
hear  another  word  of  the  conversation. 

"Well,  I  never!"  exclaimed  Grace,  after  she 
had  several  times  failed  in  efforts  to  attract  her 
friend's  attention.  "  But  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
this  to  Miss  Lenox."  And  she  whisked  herself 
indignantly  away. 

Owing  to  some  rehearsing  for  a  middle-exam- 
ination entertainment,  school  did  not  close  till 
late  that  afternoon;  and  Ethel  was  one  of  the  last 
to  leave.  Before  going  home  Gretchen  had  said  to 
her:  "Mein  liebe  Etel,  I  haf  love  for  you.  I  am  zo 
appy  dis  day."  And  there  shone  out  of  the  soft 
eyes  such  a  beautiful  light  of  love  and  gratitude 
that  Ethel,  always  impulsive,  felt  that  she  must 
hug  her.  Then  Gretchen  went;  and  Ethel,  turning 
round  quickly,  almost  overthrew  a  statue  of  Our 
Lady  beside  which  they  had  been  standing.  As 
she  caught  it  safe,  the  loving  glance  seemed  to 
meet  her  own,  and  out  of  the  dim  stillness  of  the 
room  was  borne  a  faint  whisper:  "Well  done, my 
little  one;  well  done!" 

Ethel  pressed  her  lips  to  the  hem  of  the  white 
robe  and  hurried  off,  strangely  moved  in  many 
ways.  Her  way  home  lay  past  a  church,  and  the 
children  of  grandma's  group  always  made  it  a 
point  to  pay  a  little  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment every  day.  Ethel,  her  heart  in  a  strange 
flutter,  slipped  in  quietly  now.  Although  yet  day- 
light without,  all  within  the  little  church  was 
dim.  The  tiny  sanctuary  lamp  alone  told  of  the 
Presence  there.  Kneeling,  with  folded  hands, 
Ethel  tried  to  say  a  prayer.  But  no  words  would 
come;  instead  there  stole  over  her  a  happy, 
peaceful  feeling, — a  calm,  restful  feeling,  such  as 
active  Ethel  rarely  knew. 

For  many  minutes  no  sound  broke  that  holy 
stillness.  The  lamp  trembled  as  if  with  a  great 
joy;  the  soft  shadows  grew  and  lengthened; 
and  Ethel,  with  upturned  face  and  eyes  riveted 


on  the  Tabernacle,  felt  the  awe  and  bliss  of 
God's  real  near  Presence.  "Dear  Lord,  dear 
Lord!"  Her  heart  said  the  words,  though  her 
lips  moved  not.  And  in  that  moment,  that  faint 
foretaste  of  heaven,  a  kind  Master  had  paid 
golden  hire  for  the  little  sacrifice  of  one  short  day. 

Suddenly,  soft  and  low,  but  sweet  and  clear, 
a  strain  of  music  broke  upon  the  silent  air. 
Note  after  note  rippled  forth,  somewhat  hushed 
and  trembling  at  first,  but  gradually  swelling 
out  into  one  grand,  joyous  burst  of  adoration. 
A  few  moments  of  this,  and  then  again  the  ten- 
der, plaintive  strain,  like  the  cry  of  a  wounded 
heart.  But  once  more,  and  louder  now,  the  joy- 
ous chords  burst  forth,  till  to  Ethel's  entranced 
senses  it  all  seemed  like  a  grand  dream  of  heaven, 
a  sound  as  of  angelic  choirs. 

How  long  it  lasted  our  little  girl  never  knew, 
but  she  knelt  on,  listening  till 

"It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 
Into  one  perfect  peace; 
And  trembled  away  into  silence, 
As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease." 

Then  she  rose,  knowing  she  must  go.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  vague  wonder.  Did  the  organist 
often  practise  at  this  hour?  If  so — and  she  made  a 
mental  resolve.  As  she  opened  the  outer  vestibule 
door  she  felt  a  light  tap  on  her  arm,  and  what 
was  her  surprise  to  find  Gretchen  following  her! 

"You  here,  Gretchen?"  she  said.  And  then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  "Oh,  such  music! 
Did  you  hear  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  in  what  seemed  to  Ethel 
a  strange  voice. 

But  Ethel  continued:  "Let  us  wait,  Gretchen; 
let  us  wait.  We  may  see  that  organist." 

"Mein  own  dear  fadder  you  mean?"  said 
Gretchen,  inquiringly.  "  Him  is  not  in  ze  schurch. 
I  did  make  zat  music."  Ethel's  eyes  opened  wide 
in  astonishment.  But  Gretchen,  apparently  una- 
ware of  her  surprise,  went  on:  "Ah,  liebe  Etel, 
you  did  make  for  me,  zat  owl  stupid,  zo  appy  I 
did  come  to  tell  ze  dear  Lord  in  ze  music." 

For  a  whole  moment  Ethel  was  bereft  of 
speech.  Here  was  an  astonishing  discovery.  Then 
she  turned  and  caught  Gretchen  by  the  arm. 

"  Gretchen,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  can  ever 
forgive  me  for  calling  you  stupid  after  that, 
you're  an  angel!  Oh,  I  can't  look  at  you,  I  am 
so  sorry  and  ashamed!"  Then, before  Gretchen 
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could  answer,  she  had  turned  abruptly  away  and 
was  speeding  home. 

When  grandma  heard  the  story  she  expressed 
hardly  any  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  she  had 
her  own  little  quota  to  add;  for  she  had  that  day 
received  a  visit  from  no  other  than  Gretchen's 
father,  who,  coming  on  business,  had  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  friend. 

"He  saved  your  Uncle  Will's  life  once," 
grandma  told  the  children;  "and  was  for  years 
my  dear  son's  best  friend.  After  my  boy's  death 
he  went  to  his  native  Germany,  and  I  never 
heard  of  him  since.  However,  he  married  there, 
but  lost  his  wife  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  little 
girl.  He  tells  me  the  child  had  a  fall  in  infancy 
which  seriously  injured  her  head,  so  that  till 
within  the  past  couple  of  years,  when  her  brain 
first  began  to  develop,  she  was  never  allowed  to 
touch  a  book.  Considering  that,  together  with  a 
natural  difficulty  in  acquiring  our  language,  I 
think  little  Gretchen  is  a  wonder.  And  she  has 
one  grand  talent — she  is  a  born  musician.  One 
of  the  great  masters  of  her  native  land  gave  her 
her  first  lessons.  You  see,  they  have  only  been 
in  America  a  little  over  a  year." 

"She  shall  never  want  for  a  companion  again," 
said  Ethel.  "  Of  course  I  can  not  give  up  Grace 
Hartford;  but  Grace  shall  hear  about  Gretchen, 
and  then  she  will  wish  her  to  go  with  us." 

Grandma  smiled  peculiarly.  "  I  fear  your  mag- 
nanimity will  not  be  taxed,  Ethel,"  she  said. 
"Gretchen  and  her  father  sail  for  Hamburg 
next  week.  Their  stay  here  was  only  meant  to  be 
short,  but  unexpected  news  makes  it  necessary 
for  them  to  return  immediately." 

"Oh!"  cried  Ethel,  with  such  a  crestfallen  ex- 
pression that  the  others  could  not  help  laughing. 

"But  perhaps,"  said  grandma,  quietly,  "there 
may  be  some  Gretchens  left  in  school." 


A  Puzzle. 

The  following  letters  were  written  over  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  a  Welsh  church,  and 
remained  there  a  whole  century  before  they  were 
interpreted.  By  introducing  one  of  the  vowels 
among  them  a  rhyming  couplet  is  formed: 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN, 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 


A  Little  Mischief. 

Robert  Jones  had  some  faint  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings of  a  millionaire.  He  had,  through  a  long 
series  of  trades,  come  into  possession  of  a  treas- 
ure. He  had  started  with  a  rubber  ball,  exchanged 
that  with  Billy  Morgan  for  a  knife,  the  knife  with 
Joe  Fielding  for  a  compass,  and  the  compass  he 
had  finally  succeeded  in  disposing  of,  getting  a 
sunglass  in  return.  It  had  a  neat  black  handle 
and  a  brass  rim. 

A  sunglass  like  that  [had  been  the  desire  of 
his  heart  for  a  long  while,  and  he  started  off  on 
a  triumphal  tour  of  the  house,  with  the  somewhat 
extraordinary  weapon  as  his  object  of  offence 
and  defence.  He  had  wakened  the  baby  by  care- 
fully turning  the  glass  so  that  the  sun's  rays 
centred  upon  his  nose;  he  had  tried  the  same 
experiment,  with  startling  results,  with  the  bald 
spot  upon  his  father's  head;  and  he  had  scared 
the  cat  within  an  inch  of  one  of  her  nine  lives. 
It  was  only  when  he  was  discovered  burning 
a  hole  in  the  best  Turkey  rug,  and  allowing  his 
mother  to  believe  that  a  troublesome  spark  from 
the  grate  was  the  culprit,  that  he  was  taken  in 
hand,  despoiled  of  his  precious  sunglass,  and 
forbidden  to  leave  his  room  until  the  next  day. 

But  events  take  unexpected  turns.  The  baby 
was  taken  ill;  and  Jenny,  the  maid,  being  absent, 
there  was  no  one  to  send  for  the  doctor.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  at  her  wit's  end. 

"Robert,"  she  called  through  the  keyhole, 
"  will  you  promise  to  be  very  good  if  I  let  you 
out  for  a  while?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  answered  the  boy,  brightening 
up  instantly. 

"Well" — turning  the  key, — "go  at  once  for 
Dr.  Myers.  I  am  frightened  about  the  baby." 

Robert  was  ofiE  in  a  twinkling,  helping  himself 
to  his  sunglass  as  he  passed  the  mantelpiece.  How 
clear  the  air  seemed!  how  sweet  the  sun!  It  was 
late  in  June,  but  the  weather  was  not  yet  hot.  He 
rejoiced  in  his  recovered  liberty,  and  really  meant 
to  be  a  good  boy.  He  was  not  a  bad  one  surely, 
only  mischievous,  as  other  boys  may  be  who  read 
these  lines.  Ah,  but  there  was  where  the  trouble 
lay!  His  fondness  for  playing  jokes  had  led  him 
into  many  scrapes,  and  was  now  destined  to 
plunge  him  into  another. 
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The  way  to  Dr.  Myers'  office  was  very  direct — 
just  down  the  street  two  blocks;  but  Robert 
had  heard  that  Bliss  &  Son  had  received  their 
stock  of  fireworks  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  He 
thought  he  would  walk  around  to  their  store — 
it  would  not  be  much  out  of  his  way, — and  look 
in  the  window.  The  baby  couldn't  be  very  sick, 
and  babies  always  got  well.  Besides,  he  would  go 
very  swiftly,  in  order  to  make  up  for  his  detour. 

The  report  had  not  been  exaggerated:  the  dis- 
play in  Bliss  &  Son's  window  was  very  fine,  and 
the  sun  shone  in  bravely  upon  the  firecrackers 
and  skyrockets.  He  wondered  if  anybody  could 
touch  off  a  firecracker  with  a  sunglass;  he  won- 
dered if  he  could.  It  would  be  great  fun  to  try. 
The  glass  came  out  of  his  pocket,  and  after  a  few 
moments  fire  began  to  creep  along  a  fuse — then 
fizz!  bang!  smash!  In  quicker  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it  the  fireworks  in  Bliss  &  Son's  window 
were  having  a  celebration  in  advance,  and  the 
large  plate-glass  window  was  shattered  from  top 
to  bottom!  Meanwhile  a  scared  boy  was  walking 
away  rather  rapidly,  trying  to  put  on  a  look  of 
unconcern.  He  heard  an  alarm  of  fire  given  and 
saw  a  crowd  gather;  but  the  worst  was  soon  over, 
and  quiet  reigned  again. 

It  did  not  take  Robert  long  to  get  home. 

"Will  he  be  here  soon?"  asked  his  mother, 
anxiously. 

"  He — who  ?  "  he  answered,  though  he  knew  very 
well.  He  was  trying  to  think  what  to  say  next. 

"Why,  the  doctor,  of  course! " 

"Oh,  yes:  the  doctor.  He  was  not  in,"  said 
Robert,  adding  a  falsehood  to  his  other  mis- 
demeanor, and  wondering  which  would  be  the 
safest  hiding-place,  under  the  spare  bed  or  in 
the  potato  bin. 

"  But  there  is  a  slate  to  leave  orders  on." 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert.  "  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it! " 

"And  baby  is  worse.  You  must  go  back  and 
wait  for  the  doctor,  dear." 

"Oh,  mother,  I  don't  dare  to! "  burst  forth  the 
suffering  boy  at  last.  "  I'm  a — a  criminal." 

"Robert, what  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am:  I've  committed  arson!  I  set 
Mr.  Bliss'  fireworks  going  with  the  sunglass,  and 
I  am  the  worst  boy  living;  and  will  you  come 
and  see  me  in  prison?  " 

His  mother  almost  forgot  the  baby,  and,  only 
remembering  that' her  naughty  little  son  was  in 


sore  trouble,  set  to  work  to  comfort  him.  Luckily 
the  doctor  happened  to  pass  by  and  was  called 
in,  Robert  keeping  very  close  to  the  cellar  stairs 
while  the  outside  door  was  open.  After  supper, 
of  which  you  may  be  sure  he  partook  very 
sparingly,  his  mother  put  on  her  bonnet,  took  his 
little  hot,  trembling  hand  in  hers,  and  set  out  for 
Bliss  &  Son's  store.  Robert  felt  as  if  he  were  going 
to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  everyone  seemed  cheerful  and  could 
laugh  and  chat.  His  lips  moved  even  faster  than 
his  feet,  for  he  murmured  "  Hail  Marys  "  all  the 
way;  once  in  a  while  stopping  to  say,  "And,  oh, 
dear  Blessed  Mother,  if  ever  a  naughty  boy 
needed  praying  for  I  do  this  minute! "  They  were 
poor,  weak  words;  but  they  came  from  his  heart. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  in  his  shop,  and  some  men  were 
talking  about  the  fire. 

"'Twas  some  imp  of  a  boy,  I'll  be  bound!" 
said  one  of  them,  moving  away. 

"It  was  my  boy  who  did  it,"  said  Mrs.  Jones; 
"and  he  has  come  to  tell  you  so." 

Robert,  his  heart  going  like  a  trip-hammer,  and 
his  words  coming  in  jerks,  told  the  whole  story. 

"Bless  you,  my  lad!"  spoke  good  Mr.  Bliss. 
"Three  dollars  will  cover  the  loss,  and  the 
window  was  cracked  anyway:  we  had  sent  for  a 
new  one.  I  have  boys  of  my  own,  and  I  was  a 
boy  myself  once;  and  here  is  one  of  the  new- 
fangled skyrockets  to  reward  you  for  owning  up 
like  a  man." 

Was  it  real,  this  change  from  misery  to  bliss? 
Robert  could  not  have  seen  the  skyrocket  if  it  had 
been  twice  as  large,  his  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears. 

Mrs.  Jones  promptly  proffered  the  three  dol- 
lars, but  Mr.  Bliss  would  not  accept  a  cent. 

"Accidents  will  happen,"  he  said. 

"  But  this  wasn't  an  accident,"  persisted  Robert. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  may  do.  Give 
me  the  sunglass;  then  you'll  never  do  any  more 
mischief  with  it.  And  I'll  give  it  to  my  Jerry; 
and  if  the  young  rascal  plays  any  pranks,  he  won't 
get  off  as  easy  as  you  have."  So  saying,  Mr.  Bliss 
laughed  and  turned  to  wait  on  a  customer. 

Robert  laid  the  hateful  sunglass  down — he  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it, — and  said  good-night. 

"  It  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  who  helped  me," 
he  whispered  as  soon  as  they  were  outside.  And 
his  mother  said  she  thought  so  too. 

Francesca. 
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By  Padre  Serra's  Monument.* 

BY    WILLIAM    D.  KKLLY. 

^y?HERE  this  carved  stone  its  shapely  structure 
raises, 
From  his  own  sunny  Spanish  cloisters  won 
By  zeal  for  souls,  and  hitherward  led  on; 

Beside  this  bay,  above  whose  silver  hazes, 

Girt  all  about  with  beauty  that  amazes 
The  traveller  who  looks  hence  thereupon, 
The  city  smiles,  six  scores  of  years  agone. 

Good  Padre  Serra  sang  his  Master's  praises: 

Not  he  the  first;  albeit  his  the  fame 
Of  ampler  conquests  and  of  lengthier  reign: 

For  long,  long  years  before  he  hither  came. 
Our  Lady's  Monks,  her  white-cowled  sons  of 
Spain, 

Built  here  a  Carmel  in  their  Mother's  name, 
And  claimed  this  golden  vale  as  her  domain. 


Our  Lady's  Wedding-Ring. 


I. 


S  the  end  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
^^  earthly  pilgrimage  drew  near  she 
fi^  H  manifested  the  tenderness  of  her 
'™'"™™-''l  regard  for  the  Apostles  by  present- 
ing to  them  divers  keepsakes — objects  especially 
dear  to  her  most  loving  heart.  Among  these 
precious,  bequests  of  their  Mother  and  ours, 
tradition  makes  particular  mention  of  two — the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  and  the  Ring  which  she  re- 
ceived from  St.  Joseph  at  their  espousals. 


This  Ring  was  presented  to  the  disciple,  who 
had  so  faithfully  acquitted  himself  of  the  charge 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  dying  Saviour,  of  ful- 
filling toward  the  Mother  of  Jesus  the  office  of 
son.  St.  John  carried  the  Ring  with  him  in  all  his 
apostolic  journeys,  rightly  deeming  so  valuable 
a  relic  a  pledge  of  divine  benediction  to  the 
peoples  whom  he  evangelized.  Ephesus  and  the 
other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  inclined  with  re- 
doubled respect  to  an  Apostle  who  bore  Our 
Lady's  Nuptial  Ring;  they  seemed  to  receive 
with  the  blessing  of  Jesus  that  of  Mary  "full  of 
grace,  and  blessed  amongst  all  women." 

The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  was  called  to 
follow  his  Master  on  the  dolorous  road  of  Cal- 
vary. Arrested  at  Rome  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  Latin  Gate  and  cast 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil.  Had  the  acts  of  this 
illustrious  martyr,  carefully  registered  as  they 
were,  come  down  to  us,  they  would  doubtless 
have  told  us  what  disposition  was  made  of  the 
Holy  Ring  when  the  executioners  stripped  the 
august  and  venerable  Evangelist  of  his  garments. 
Whether  St.  John  confided  it  to  the  care  of  one  of 
the  pious  deacons  whose  custom  it  was  to  attend 
all  martyrdoms,  in  order  to  gather  precious  relics 
and  preserve  them  from  profanation,  or  whether 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  official  of  the  Em- 
peror's court,  we  know  not;  but  a  century  later 
we  find  the  Ring  in  the  possession  of  a  Roman 
matron  named  Mostiola,  who,  though  allied  to 
the  imperial  family,  professed  the  Christian 
faith.  A  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Claudius,  she  had  probably  come  with  him  from 


*  The  one  erected  to  his  memory  at  Monterey  by 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford. 
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lUyria,  to  exercise  in  favor  of  evangelical  works 
the  influence  of  her  high  position.  The  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  however,  and  the  subsequent 
renewal  of  the  persecution  under  his  cruel  suc- 
cessor Aurelian,  forced  the  matron  to  seek  a 
refuge  from  the  devastating  storm.  Traversing 
the  Tiber,  she  coasted  along  Lake  Trasimenus, 
and  fixed  her  residence  in  ancient  Camars,  the 
Clusium  of  the  Latins,  the  Chiusi  of  to-day. 

But  the  sword  of  the  persecutor  was  soon 
raised  even  in  Mostiola's  new  home.  The  saintly 
fugitive  took  up  the  duty  that  confronted  her, 
and  became  the  ministering  angel  of  the  suffer- 
ing Christians,  who  were  undergoing  the  horrors 
of  the  dungeons  and  the  tortures  of  manifold 
martyrdom.  Her  zeal  soon  marked  her  out  as  an 
object  for  the  hatred  of  the  ferocious  Turcius, 
worthy  representative  of  his  imperial  master  in 
Etruria;  and  one  night  a  Christian  of  Chiusi 
found  her  body,  bloody  and  mutilated,  in  a  field 
outside  the  city.  The  remains  of  the  martyr  were 
deposited  in  a  cavern  about  a  mile  from  Chiusi, 
whither  the  faithful  were  wont  to  go  that  they 
might  implore  her  intercession,  and  where  in 
the  eighth  century  a  church  was  built,  in  which 
the  precious  relics  were  placed.  Among  the  mar- 
tyred matron's  effects  was  the  Holy  Ring,  for 
which  a  special  sanctuary  was  built:  it  being 
placed  above  the  altar.  The  regular  canons  who 
officiated  in  this  church,  wishing  to  transmit  to 
later  times  the  expression  of  their  gratitude  to 
her  who  had  enriched  them  with  a  treasure  so 
invaluable,  caused  the  portrait  of  Mostiola  to  be 
painted.  The  martyr  is  represented  as  holding  in 
her  hand  a  chain,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached 
the  Ring  which  she  brought  from  Rome  and 
which  is  preserved  at  Chiusi. 

While  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  account 
of  the  translation  of  the  Ring  from  Rome  to 
Chiusi  is  not  conformable  to  that  which  until 
late  years  was  generally  accredited,  it  is  only 
right  to  add  that  Cavalluri  in  his  "  Critical  His- 
tory," published  in  the  last  century,  mentions  it 
as  being  possibly  the  true  relation,  and  that  a 
study  of  the  different  circumstances  relative  to  the 
subject  shows  it  to  be  very  probably  correct. 

The  custom  of  representing  St.  Mostiola  hold- 
ing the  Ring  could  have  had  no  other  origin 
than  the  idea  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  her 
donation  of  this  precious  relic;  for  all  pictures 


and  statues  of  the  Saint — notably  two  of  her 
statues  in  Perugia — bear  the  same  emblem.  Such 
a  representation  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
which  we  have  assigned  would,  moreover,  be  a 
novelty  in  Catholic  iconography.  The  "Diary 
of  Sienna,"  compiled  by  Gigli,  furnishes  addi- 
tional testimony  as  follows,  in  corroboration  of 
the  accuracy  of  our  account:  "The  Ring  of  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin  has  been  preserved  since  a 
very  ancient  epoch  at  Chiusi,  a  city  of  the  Sien- 
nese  Republic,  where  it  was  left  by  St.  Mostiola,. 
who  was  martyred  there." 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  citizens  of 
Chiusi  decided  to  give  to  the  Holy  Ring  a  recep- 
tacle more  worthy  than  that  wherein  it  had  so- 
long  been  preserved.  A  magnificent  cathedral 
had  just  been  constructed  in  the  city  proper,  in 
honor  of  St.  Secundiano.  To  this  edifice  the 
relic  was  transferred;  and  from  that  period  the 
crowds  who  thronged  to  show  their  respect  for 
this  cherished  souvenir  of  Our  Lady  became,, 
especially  at  certain  periods,  larger  and  larger. 
One  of  these  memorable  dates  was  the  festival 
of  the  Portiuncula.  To  satisfy  the  eager  devotion 
of  the  pilgrims  to  Assisi,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
solemn  exposition  every  year  on  the  3d  of  August. 

Popular  confidence  discovered  from  the  outset 
a  miraculous  virtue  in  the  Ring  in  favor  of  such 
persons  afflicted  with  sore  eyes  as  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  it.  So  great  was  the  number  of 
cures  of  this  nature  that  Fazio  d'Uberti,  recount- 
ing the  marvels  of  the  most  illustrious  cities  of 
the  world,  speaks  in  these  terms  of  Chiusi:  "Well 
known  is  the  road  of  the  pilgrims  miraculously 
cured  by  the  Holy  Ring,  so  potent  in  preserving: 
the  sight."  To  these  marvellous  cures  we  may 
add  a  reference  to  a  fact  which  shows  that  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  highest  personages  ac- 
corded to  the  august  relic  full  and  confident  ven- 
eration. The  healing  of  maladies  of  the  eye  by 
a  mere  look  at  the  Ring  had  become  so  frequent 
that  other  cities  desired  to  possess  it,  if  only  for 
a  brief  period,  for  the  relief  of  their  infirm  who 
could  not  undertake  a  pilgrimage.  Several  such 
requests  had  already  been  refused,  when,  in  1445, 
a  similar  petition  was  presented  in  behalf  of 
Philip  Mary,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  was  threatened 
with  loss  of  sight.  Not  until  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
himself,  Eugene  IV.,  had  addressed  a  Brief  to  the 
priors  and  people  of  Chiusi,  would  these  latter 
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entertain  the  project  of  allowing  their  precious 
treasure  to  leave  their  city  even  temporarily. 

The  cure  of  affected  eyes  by  looking  at  the 
Ring,  or  by  the  application  of  other  rings  sanc- 
tified by  touching  it,  or  again  by  simply  washing 
the  eyes  with  water  in  which  the  relic  had  been 
immersed,  has  never  ceased  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  our  own  day.  Little  phials  of  this  water, 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Company  of  St.  Joseph,  are 
still  in  demand.  Many  rings  of  alabaster,  made 
on  the  model  of  the  Bridal  Ring  and  touched 
by  it,  are  also  distributed  for  the  same  purpose. 

II. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  negotiations  rela- 
tive to  the  loan  of  the  Holy  Ring,  Chiusi  lost 
its  treasure  permanently.  On  August  3,  1473,  ^^^ 
Franciscan  friars,  who  had  charge  of  the  relic, 
discovered  that  it  had  been  removed.  About  the 
same  time  the  citizens  of  Perugia  were  rejoiced 
to  learn  that  the  long-coveted  prize  was  now  in 
their  possession.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Ring  was  transferred  from 
Chiusi  to  Perugia,  nor  on  the  lengthy  contention 
that  ensued  between  the  two  cities, — the  one  for 
the  recovery,  the  other  for  the  retention  of  the 
relic.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Friar  Winter  took  the 
Ring  to  Perugia;  that  the  Perugini  looked  upon 
their  obtaining  possession  of  it  as  a  special  favor 
granted  them  by  Heaven;  and  that,  in  i486, 
Innocent  VIII.  settled  the  dispute  definitely  by 
declaring  that  Perugia  should  retain  possession. 

The  news  of  the  Pope's  decision  was  greeted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  favored  city  with  an 
outburst  of  jubilation  such  as  will  appear  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  made  a  study 
of  the  deep  religious  spirit  that  actuated  the 
Catholics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  their  in- 
timacy with  the  supernatural  world.  The  city 
was  illuminated;  bonfires  blazed  in  the  public 
squares;  people  wept  for  joy  and  embraced  one 
another  on  the  streets.  Poor,  benighted  slaves  of 
superstition!  In  our  day  and  country  nothing  less 
stupendously  important  than  a  sweeping  political 
victory  could  justify  such  demonstrations.  Verily, 
we  have  progressed  since  the  fifteenth  century! 

Once  assured  of  the  permanent  possession  of 
the  Ring,  the  Perugini  set  about  according  it 
due  honor.  The  celebrated  Bernardin  de  Feltre, 
who  preached  the  Lenten  sermons  in  their  city 
that  year  (i486),  gave  a  new   impulse  to   their 


ardor,  by  suggesting  to  them  to  build  a  special 
chapel  for  the  Holy  Ring  in  their  cathedral.  The 
advice  was  enthusiastically  accepted,  and  no 
pains  were  spared  in  decorating  the  new  sanct- 
uary in  a  manner  befitting  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  constructed.  To  Benedetto  Buglione,  famous 
in  the  history  of  art,  was  confided  the  erection 
of  the  altar;  and  to  the  brush  of  Vannucci  the 
mission  of  reproducing  the  touching  scene  of 
Our  Lady's  espousals.  Perhaps  the  best  compli- 
ment that  can  be  paid  to  the  work  of  the  painter 
is  the  statement  that  when  Raphael  desired  to 
treat  the  same  subject,  he  considered  the  work 
of  the  Perugian  artist  so  excellent  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  execute,  if  not  an  exact  copy,  at 
least  a  pretty  faithful  imitation  thereof.  The 
Rosetti  brothers,  jewellers,  whose  reputation 
rivalled  that  of  the  Cellini,  were  entrusted  with 
the  ornamentation  of  the  reliquary. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  Leo  X. 
accorded,  on  the  usual  conditions,  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Ring. 
This  papal  favor  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  a 
devotion  that  had  already  grown  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  About  this  time  one  Balthasar  Bellano 
left  to  the  chapel  an  annuily  of  fifty  guineas, 
on  condition  that  every  Saturday  evening  the 
Litany  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  should  be  solemnly 
chanted  therein.  From  the  Feast  of  the  Epiph- 
any, 1629,  this  grateful  homage  has  unceasingly 
been  rendered  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

On  her  side.  Our  Lady  was  pleased  to  accord 
her  maternal  protection  to  a  city  so  devoted  to  her 
cult.  In  1658  a  pestilence,  originating  in  Naples, 
ravaged  Rome  and  menaced  Perugia.  Mary,  in- 
voked by  virtue  of  her  Bridal  Ring,  was  soon 
greeted  as  the  "  Safety  of  the  City."  Thrice  was 
Italy  terrified  by  earthquakes;  thrice  the  Ring 
was  solemnly  exposed — in  1695, 1701, 1703, — and 
the  danger  was  averted.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  plague  reappeared,  and 
its  return  was  the  occasion  of  a  most  touching 
expression  of  confidence  joined  to  love.  The 
magistrates  of  Perugia,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop,  bound  themselves  by  a  vow,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  citizens,  to  celebrate  as  though  it  were 
of  precept  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Ring,  with 
a  vigil  and  fast.  The  formula  of  the  vow  was 
enclosed  in  a  heart  made  of  the  finest  gold,  and 
attached  to  the  reliquary  containing  the  Ring. 
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The  distress  which  affected  Italy  in  1779  gave 
rise  to  renewed  manifestations  of  the  confidence 
reposed  by  the  Perugini  in  the  power  of  their 
cherished  relic.  An  oppressive  drought  had 
prevailed  during  six  months,  and  the  fields  pre- 
sented a  desolating  spectacle.  Not  a  blade  of 
living  grass,  not  a  leaf  on  the  trees,  not  a  bud  on 
the  flower-stalks,  not  a  running  stream  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  not  a  breeze  to  waft  refresh- 
ment to  suffering  nature  and  men;  only  a  brassy 
sky,  from  which  fell  never  a  drop  of  beneficent 
rain.  In  Perugia  the  Holy  Ring  was  as  usual  the 
sheet  anchor  of  hope.  It  was  solemnly  exposed, 
and  six  of  the  senate  every  hour  prayed  before 
the  venerated  relic.  As  usual,  too,  their  confi- 
dence was  rewarded:  rain  soon  descended  and 
restored  to  the  fields  their  wonted  fertility. 
Again  in  1816,  and  yet  again  in  1853,  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ring  proved  the  safeguard  of 
Perugia  against  public  calamities  that  devas- 
tated other  portions  of  Italy. 

Among  the  illustrious  visitors  to  Perugia,  who, 
by  their  veneration  of  the  famous  relic,  have 
given  the  faithful  additional  grounds  for  believ- 
ing in  its  authenticity,  we  may  mention  Popes 
Paul  III.,  Pius  VII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  the  last 
of  whom  exclaimed  on  beholding  it:  "O  won- 
derful, O  great  relic!" 

Before  concluding,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  material  and  form  of  the 
Ring,  and  to  answer  briefly  the  principal  objection 
urged  against  this  remarkable  relic.  The  Ring 
is  of  white  onyx;  it  is  very  thick  in  comparison 
with  modern  rings,  and  has  a  depression  in  that 
part  where  the  seal  is  usually  inserted.  While 
it  is  somewhat  clumsy  in  appearance,  its  inner 
circle  is  of  a  size  suitable  for  a  woman's  finger. 

As  to  the  objections  formulated  against  its 
authenticity,  the  most  important  is  that  urged  by 
those  who  say  that  the  question  of  its  authenticity 
does  not  merit  discussion,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  among  the  Jews  the  use  of  a  ring  was  un- 
known in  the  performance  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. This  raises  an  historical  and  archaeological 
question.  In  the  prescriptions  of  Moses  to  the 
people  of  God,  we  find  nothing  concerning  the 
nuptial  ceremony.  Scholars,  however,  who  are 
well  versed  in  Jewish  customs  and  traditions, 
assert  that  one  method  of  celebrating  espousals 
was  by  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  money. 


Later  the  Jews,  following  the  custom  of  other 
nations,  substituted  for  this  piece  of  money  the 
ring.  Their  ritual  to-day  prescribes  that  the  groom 
shall  place  a  ring  on  the  index  finger  of  the  bride, 
saying,  "With  this  ring  be  my  wife,  according  to 
the  rite  of  Moses  and  of  Israel." 

The  learned  Cormann  tells  us  that  at  the  period 
when  Joseph  and  Mary  were  married,  the  Jews 
had  received  this  practice  of  using  the  ring  from 
the  Romans.  We  quote:  "Mary,  according  to 
the  Talmud  of  the  Hebrews,  being  espoused  to 
Joseph,  he  put  the  ring  on  her  middle  finger, 
whereas  the  Jews  place  it  on  the  index.  Thus, 
too,  among  us  no  woman  is  found  who  wears  a 
ring  on  her  middle  finger,  out  of  respect  for 
Mary.  I  add  this:  Among  the  Hebrews,  a  ring 
was  given  to  the  bride  with  this  inscription: 
Mazal  7b(5— 'Good  Fortune.'"  We  need  only 
remark  that  the  silence  of  Holy  Writ  on  the  usage 
of  the  ring  is  at  most  but  a  negative  argument, 
which  does  not  at  all  prove  its  non-use. 


Two  Paths. 


Y     LOUISA     DALTOX. 


I- 

THE  noise  of  a  cannon  was  heard  through 
the  fog.  The  iron  throats  of  the  old  battery 
in  front  of  the  summer  hotel  were  saluting  the 
passenger  steamer,  whose  answering  whistle  was 
hoarse,  like  the  voice  of  some  great  animal  in 
pain. — "Boom! " 

Pierre  Lachange  strode  forward  through  the 
high  grass,  remarking  to  himself,  in  rather  bad 
French,  that  the  boat  was  uncommonly  late.  He 
gave  it  no  other  thought;  the  movements  of  the 
steamers  mattered  little  to  him,  unless  when  he 
went  to  sell  his  fish.  The  new  hotel  on  the  hill- 
side stretched  its  arms  out  among  the  birch 
trees.  The  light  from  the  windows  illuminated 
the  lawn,  making  it  possible,  by  the  aid  of  the 
long  northern  twilight,  for  a  few  of  the  guests  to 
finish  an  interesting,  though  not  very  level,  game 
of  lacrosse.  Within  the  building  servants  were 
flitting  to  and  fro,  and  in  the  dining-room  the 
great  event  of  the  day  was  in  progress. 

Pierre  gave  a  glance  at  these  sights,  realizing 
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for  the  hundredth  time  that  he  lived  a  life  apart 
from  them;  but  finding,  as  usual,  a  charm  in  their 
very  strangeness;  and  stopped  in  the  shadow  of 
a  gable  to  chat  with  another  habitant  about 
the  price  of  blueberries.  That  subject  exhausted, 
there  remained  still  the  lumber  rafts  and  the 
salmon  and  the  new  cure;  and  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  the  chatter  had  not  ceased. 

"And  they  said,"  Pierre  was  murmuring— 
^'what  is  that?" 

A  procession  was  solemnly  winding  up  the 
hillside.  A  woman  lay  upon  a  rude  stretcher;  a 
white-capped  nurse  carried  a  little  child,  and 
various  friendly  people  followed,  wondering  and 
sympathetic.  The  sick  lady  would  die,  they  said. 
No  one  knew  what  the  illness  was.  "Something 
contagious,  perhaps,"  suggested  one,  at  which  the 
timid  among  them  shrank  away.  Pierre  hurried 
to  meet  them,  gently  pushed  one  of  the  feebler 
bearers  to  one  side  and  took  his  place. 

The  plump  landlord  came  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  alarm  written  upon  every  feature.  "Go 
away!"  he  screamed,waving  his  hands.  "Go  away!" 

"But  the  sick  lady  must  find  shelter  some- 
where." 

"She  can  not  come  here.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  the  disease  is." 

"But,"  said  one,  "she  can  not  be  comfortable 
in  our  small  houses,  already  so  full  and  noisy." 

"I  tell  you  to  go  away!"  roared  the  landlord. 
"  My  guests  will  not  have  it.  There  is  cholera  in 
the  States.  There  will  be  a  panic." 

The  nurse  began  to  weep  afresh,  and  the  sick 
woman  moaned. 

"  Take  her  to  my  mother's,"  said  Pierre,  with 
decision.  "  We  have  few  comforts,  but  we  have 
hearts  softer  than  stone." 

The  landlord  did  not  hear  this  remark,  having 
already  slammed  the  door. 

Mother  Lachange,  a  dumpy  woman,  in  a  blue 
homespun  gown,  stood  on  her  threshold  looking 
for  her  son.  A  loaf  of  bread,  dark  and  moist, 
was  upon  the  table,  and  the  floor  had  been 
scrubbed  until  it  shone  like  her  own  white  hair. 
The  spinning-wheel  was  pushed  into  a  corner,  and 
the  good  woman's  thoughts  were  busy  with  her 
many  blessings,  her  fingers  meanwhile  guiding  the 
dancing  needles  without  which  Pierre's  winter 
stockings  would  never  be  fashioned. 

"Dear  Pierre!"  she  thought.  "Where  in  all 


the  province  is  there  another  like  him?  Who  can 
trap  a  bear  or  catch  a  salmon  as  he  can?  Who 
can  sing  at  the  fetes  with  a  voice  to  match  his?" 

She  heard  his  voice  now,  hearty  and  strong; 
but  he  was  not  singing.  And  what  were  all  those 
men  bringing,  tramping  slowly  over  the  daisies 
and  the  golden-rod? 

"A  sick  woman  from  the  boat,  mother," 
explained  Pierre  quickly,  in  his  chopped-off 
French.  "They  would  not  take  her  at  the  hotel, 
and  I  brought  her  to  you." 

Mother  Lachange  asked  no  questions.  "Put 
her  on  my  bed,"  she  said.  She  had  the  curiosity 
of  her  race,  but  there  would  be  time  for  ques- 
tioning afterward.  The  men  who  had  borne  the 
burden  in  went  outside  and  whispered  softly 
among  themselves;  but  within  the  little  house 
there  were  quidk  commands,  and  the  noiseless 
bustle  which  abounds  when  there  is  life  at  stake. 

The  nurse  redoubled  her  lamentations.  "Be 
quiet!"  said  Mother  Lachange;  "and  hush  the 
little  one."  The  girl  replied  with  a  torrent  of 
words,  which  no  one  could  understand;  but  her 
weeping  was  subdued,  as  Pierre's  mother  brewed 
odorous  herbs,  and  he  hurried  away  for  the 
cure.  Not  for  the  doctor — oh,  no!  There  was  no 
doctor  in  St.  Genevieve  with  half  the  skill  of 
the  woman  with  the  calm  eyes  and  shining  hair, 
who  was  moving  swiftly  about  the  low-raftered 
room.  But  no  skill  availed  with  the  stranger, 
and  when  Pierre,  breathless  almost,  came  back, 
bringing  help  for  the  soul  so  soon  to  try  the 
mysteries  of  the  unknown  land,  death  was  very 
near.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  in  a  feeble 
way,  and  they  laid  the  child  within  them.  Then 
a  sweet  calm  settled  upon  her  face. 

"  Mary! "  she  said,  smiled,  and  died  before  the 
smile  faded.  Whethet  she  with  her  last  word 
gave  her  infant  a  name,  or  whether  she  called 
upon  the  Mother  of  her  Lord,  no  one  knew.  The 
voice  of  the  priest  was  heard  uttering  the  peti- 
tions for  the  death  of  the  faithful,  the  woman 
being  unmistakably  a  Catholic;  but  there  was  no 
other  sound.  When  the  rites  were  over,  he  turned, 
thinking  to  make  one  more  endeavor  to  under- 
stand the  servant,  but  her  seat  was  empty.  She 
had  watched  her  chance  to  leave  the  room  un- 
observed, had  run  to  the  departing  steamer, 
guided  by  its  lights,  and  no  one  in  St.  Genevieve 
ever  saw  the  sturdy  Scandinavian  again. 
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They  buried  the  stranger  in  the  churchyard 
upon  the  hill;  and  the  tears  of  Mother  Lachange 
flowed  fast  as  she  stood  beside  the  open  grave, 
with  little  Marie  laughing  and  crowing  in  her 
arms.  Of  course,  the  good  friends  among  whom 
the  baby  had  been  thrown,  as  a  bit  of  sea- weed  is 
washed  upon  the  shore,  set  to  work  at  once  to 
find  traces  of  her  people.  With  the  help  of  the 
cure  they  advertised  far  and  wide;  they  ques- 
tioned the  passengers  of  each  incoming  boat;  the 
cure  himself  wrote  innumerable  letters  to  distant 
friends,  and  followed  every  clue,  however  slight, 
to  the  end.  But  nothing  availed.  Weeks  fled,  and 
autumn  came,  bringing  cold  blasts  from  the 
north,  scattering  the  summer  visitors,  and  strip- 
ping the  verdure  from  the  earth  and  the  vines 
from  the  cottages;  but  no  one  sent  for  little  Marie. 
Autumn  gave  way  to  winter;  the  snow  was  piled 
as  high  as  the  houses,  and  covered  the  hills  like 
a  garment;  but  little  Marie  seemed  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  world.  And  never  did  storm-tossed 
bird  fold  its  tired  wings  in  a  sweeter  place  of  rest. 

"  I  hope  her  people  will  come  soon  or  not  at 
all,"  said  Mother  Lachange,  as  the  spring  came 
around  again.  "  If  she  stays  with  us  a  little  longer, 
it  will  break  my  heart  to  give  her  up." 

The  stolid  Breton  peasant  woman  was  not 
often  sentimental  like  this.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
coming  of  the  child  had  unlocked  fresh  reser- 
voirs of  love  and  poetry  within  her  breast. 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  answered  Pierre,  "  that  they 
will  never  come  for  her.  It  is  all  strange.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  trace  them  here.  I  think  the 
good  God  means  that  you  are  to  keep  the  child." 

The  mother's  eyes,  long  unused  to  weeping, 
filled  with  happy  tears.  A  blossom  had  fallen, 
apparently  from  heaven,  into  the  Indian  Summer 
of  her  somewhat  dreary  life;  and  she  accepted 
it  with  simple  gratitude,  never  counting  the  cost 
or  care.  God  and  His  saints  had  sent  little  Marie; 
that  was  enough.  The  trunk  of  clothing  left  on 
shore  with  the  sick  womau  that  eventful  night 
was  stored  away  in  the  attic,  with  the  snow-shoes, 
the  odorous  herbs  and  simple  belongings,  for 
which  there  was  no  room  below.  It  contained 
nothing  from  which  the  parentage  of  the  child 
could  be  discovered.  If  documents  or  letters 
existed  which  would  have  given  any  clue,  they 
were  probably  in  the  hand-bag  which  the  nurse 
carried  off  in  her  mad  flight.  The  letters  M.  F.  A. 


were  upon  the  trunk,  and  the  same  initials 
wrought  into  the  linen  within  it;  but  that  was 
all.  Upon  the  child's  tiny  garments  there  was 
no  mark  whatever. 

So  the  trunk  and  its  contents  were  shouldered 
by  Pierre  and  carried  aloft;  and  Mother  Lachange 
in  some  way  found  time  to  fashion  clothing 
better  suited  to  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman  than 
that,  brave  with  lace  and  embroidery,  which  lay, 
with  scented  leaves  between  its  folds,  in  the 
little  attic  room. 

The  child  was  adopted  through  due  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  and  became,  as  fast  as  it  could 
make  her,  Marie  Lachange.  As  one  year  after 
another  passed  and  nothing  happened.  Mother 
Lachange  gradually  lost  her  fear  lest  this  little 
storm-tossed  bird  which  had  been  driven  into 
her  nest  should  be  torn  from  its  safe  shelter. 

Meanwhile  the  tiny  maid  roamed  about  the 
hills  at  will,  gathering  a  knowledge  of  their  flora 
and  fauna,  learning  the  laws  which  governed 
the  tides,  how  to  snare  the  salmon  and  manage 
a  canoe.  In  the  summer  season  she  sold  wild  flow- 
ers to  the  tourists,  who  flocked  on  shore  for  a  few 
minutes  or  an  hour,  as  the  tide  permitted,  and 
who  bought  the  worthless  blossoms  of  the  child 
just  because  of  her  sweet,  shy  ways.  And  within 
the  dormer-windowed  house  Mother  Lachange 
taught  her  how  to  spin,  and  how  to  fashion 
Pierre's  big  stockings  from  the  yarn,  and  guided 
the  tiny  fingers  through  all  the  mysteries  of 
baking  and  brewing.  Then  when  night  fell,  and 
the  cow  was  milked  and  fed,  and  the  bread  set 
to  rise  for  the  morrow,  Marie  would  fly  across 
the  field  to  the  old  stone  house  where  Father 
Picard,  the  young  cure^  dwelt  with  his  mother. 
Ah!  there  was  another  world.  The  cow  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  wild  northern  landscape  changed 
to  the  Champs-Elys^es,  as  the  child  listened  to 
the  words  of  the  French  lady,  her  eyes  shining 
and  her  little  heart  throbbing  fast. 

Madame  Picard  was  homesick  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Marie  was  the  best  of  listeners.  What 
wonder  that  the  gentle  lady  loved  to  prattle  by 
the  hour  of  another  land,  where  the  sun  always 
shone;  where  acres  of  roses  sent  their  perfume 
abroad  upon  the  happy  wind;  where  the  air  was 
soft,  and  the  grapes  swelled  and  ripened  on  the 
vines;  and  where  the  gay  people  were  light  of 
heart  as  butterflies  poised  on  a  rose?  She  had  in 
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her  veins  the  blood  of  the  old  noblesse,  always 
brave  and  long-suffering;  but  this  life  in  the  New 
World,  so  novel  at  first,  in  time  grew  dull  and 
painful.  Her  son,  for  whose  sake  she  had  crossed 
the  ocean  and  lighted  her  household  fires  in  the 
land  its  founders  called  New  France,  was  busy 
^vith  the  cares  of  his  large  parish;  and  she  found 
no  other  adult  companion  among  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  St.  Genevieve. 

Marie,  though,  was  unlike  the  rest:  catching 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  stories  of  past  ages  as 
they  were  clothed  in  the  French  woman's  win- 
ning speech;  and  learning  the  ways  of  the  outside 
world,  which  was  to  her,  except  for  Madame 
Picard's  glowing  descriptions,  an  unknown  land 
as  far  away  as  the  stars.  She  learned  much  of 
real  use  as  well  from  her  kind  friend,  whom  it 
made  happier  to  guide  that  fresh,  young  mind. 
She  learned  to  speak  pure  French,  to  embroider 
with  fairy  stitches,  to  sing  with  taste  and  precis- 
ion; and  gained  more  than  a  smattering  of  the 
solid  learning  which  Madame  Picard  had  brought 
from  her  convent  school. 

And  so  the  years  rolled  by,  and  Marie  was 
seventeen — a  shy,  slim  girl,  with  olive  skin,  dark, 
wistful  eyes,  and  a  mass  of  waving  hair  the  color 
of  gold.  There  was  no  one  at  home  to  tell  her 
she  was  beautiful,  but  the  eyes  of  the  summer 
visitors  (St.  Genevieve  had  become  a  thronged 
resort)  were  fixed  upon  her,  to  the  evident  cha- 
grin and  alarm  of  Pierre  and  his  mother.  Pierre 
was  married  now,  and  little  children  made  the 
old  house  bright. 

II. 

It  was  early  in  August,  and  the  day's  work  was 
done.  Marie  strolled  rather  listlessly  over  toward 
the  parsonage,  knitting  as  she  walked.  She  knew 
her  own  history  now,  or  what  little  there  was  to 
learn;  and  the  feeling  that  she  must  go  out  into 
the  world  to  see  its  wonders  and  find  her  own 
people  had  strengthened  with  her  strength.  She 
felt,  or  rather  thought  she  felt,  that  the  wave  of 
destiny  which  had  tossed  her  upon  this  shore 
had  thrown  her  among  aliens.  She  had  long  ago 
found,  by  listening  to  Madame  Picard's  pure 
speech,  that  the  patois  of  the  peasants  was  un- 
pleasant. Pierre's  children  were  disagreeable, 
and  the  house  always  smelled  of  fish,  sometimes 
even  of  garlic.  She  had  looked  over  the  contents 
of  the  trunk,  which  was  her  only  heritage,  and 


knew  that  the  garments  were  those  of]  gentle 
people;  and  she  wove  romances  without  stint,  of 
which  she  was  the  central  figure:  in  fancy  meet- 
ing her  relatives,  who  would  make  her  the  idol 
of  their  hearts,  and  give  her  the  luxuries  her 
station  demanded.  Be  patient  with  her.  She  was 
young,  imaginative,  with  other  blood  than  that 
which  coursed  so  slowly  through  the  veins  of 
Breton  peasants;  and  the  grand  air  and  wide  cult- 
ure of  the  dear  old  French  lady  had  unwittingly 
tended  to  confirm  her  in  her  discontent. 

Throngs  of  people  from  the  hotel  were  troop- 
ing over  the  fields  in  search  of*  certain  scarlet 
berries,  with  which  to  decorate  the  parlors  for 
some  sort  of  a  fete  they  had  in  view.  One  lady 
caught  sight  of  Marie. 

"Ah,  you  dear  little  thing!"  she  cried.  "I  was 
looking  for  you.  I  have  a  very  special  errand 
this  time,  and  I  did  not  dare  venture  into  the 
jaws  of  your  mother — grandmother — what  do 
you  call  her?" 

"She  does  not  bite,"  said  Marie,  ignoring  the 
question.  "And  she  would  be  polite  to  anybody." 

"  But,  then,  you  must  know,  my  dear  child,  that 
she  does  look  upon  us  as  very  frivolous  people, 
and  thinks  we  may  make  a  worldling  of  you  if 
you  see  too  much  of  us." 

Marie  was  silent.  "  Worldling  "  was  a  new  word, 
and  she  did  not  fancy  the  sound  of  it. 

"And  indeed  this  time  she  would  have  cause," 
went  on  the  vivacious  woman;  "for  I  have  the 
most  charming  plan  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  never  approve  of  anything  so  agreeable. 
In  two  weeks  I  leave  St.  Genevieve;  the  nights 
are  getting  so  cold:  they  give  me  the  neuralgia;, 
and  I  mean  to  take  you  with  me." 

Marie  knitted  very  fast,  and  a  little  frown 
settled  between  her  eyes.  "  But  if  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  taken?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  entertain  such  a  thought  for  a 
moment!"  Mrs. Thompson  replied,  following  up 
her  advantage.  "You  simply  7)iust  go,  and  they 
owe  it  to  you  to  let  you." 

"  In  what — "  began  Marie,  haughtily,  hesitating 
for  a  word. 

"Capacity?"  suggested  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"Yes.  In  what  capacity  would  you  take  me 
with  you,  as  you  say  it?" 

"  Why,  in  no  capacity  at  all.  That  is  the  best  of 
it.  Just  come  and  talk  French  with  the  children. 
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I  will  give  you  a  good  salary — you  needn't  look 
so  surprised  at  the  word:  salaries  are  very  con- 
venient things, — and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  you 
don't  wish  to  stay  longer,  you  can  come  back, 
with  money  enough  to  make  you  an  aristocrat 
forever  in  this  wretched  place." 

Marie  meditated.  The  aristocrats  of  whom 
Madame  Picard  had  spoken  had  little  to  do  with 
money;  indeed,  she  remembered  one  duchess 
who  sold  her  hair  to  the  jailer  when  she  went  to 
the  guillotine,  that  her  child  might  not  starve. 
There  was  a  strange  confusion  of  terms,  but 
doubtless  all  would  be  made  clear  in  time. 

"  You  need  not  hurry  about  deciding,"  said 
Mrs.  Thompson.  "And  you  will  have  to  talk  the 
grandmother  over,  for  she  can't  understand  me. 
I  do  hope  you  will  go.  You  would  not  be  a  ser- 
vant, you  see;  only  my  little  friend.  Even  the 
money  shall  be  a  secret  between  us.  Come  out 
to-morrow,  after  you  have  slept  over  the  matter. 
Good-night!"  And  she  gathered  up  her  volumi- 
nous skirts  and  went  to  rejoin  her  companions, 
feeling  that  the  leaven  had  been  left  to  work, — 
that  she  stood  a  good  chance  of  securing  a  French 
nursery  governess  for  her  children  at  a  very 
reasonable  price. 

And  Marie?  All  at  once  the  scene  grew  dearer: 
the  familiar  landscape  illumined;  each  tree  was 
a  beloved  friend;  the  faces  of  Pierre  and  his 
mother  beautiful  and  tender.  No,  she  would 
never  leave  them;  and  she  counted  the  stitches 
in  the  heel  of  the  stocking,  and  resolved  to  forget 
the  odious  stranger's  enticing  words. 

She  said  nothing  of  the  matter  to  the  cure's 
mother,  who  that  evening  told  her  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  of  the  dreadful  days  when  the  guillo- 
tine was  king,  and  of  the  pious  lords  and  ladies 
who  shed  the  best  blood  of  France  at  its  horrible 
behest.  Marie  tried  to  be  as  attentive  as  usual, 
but  the  poison  of  the  world's  praise  was  working 
in  her  mind.  Why  would  Pierre  eat  garlic,  and 
his  mother  wear  such  big  shoes?  And  she  could 
earn  money  just  by  talking  to  those  children; 
and  her  hands  would  grow  white  in  time,  like 
Mrs.  Thompson's. 

A  change  in  the  voice  of  Madame  Picard  awoke 
her  from  her  dream. 

"You  are  so  silent  to-night,  dear  one!  Is 
everything  quite  well  with  you?"  asked  the  lady, 
in  tender  tones. 


" Oh, yes — "  then, contradicting  herself, — "but 
I  have  things  to  trouble  me  like  other  people." 

"Are  they  not  all  very  kind  to  you  at  the 
good  Pierre's?" 

"Oh,  most  kind,  Madame!  It  is  not  that.  But 
have  you  never  thought  what  it  was  to  hear  of 
the  wonderful,  great  world,  and  to  know  you 
should  never  see  it— never  see  anything  but  this 
black  river  and  the  birch  trees?  I  hate  them 
sometimes.  I  want  to  see  cities  and  the  people 
who  live  in  them;  I  want  to  see  everything  beau- 
tiful and  great.  I  was  not  born  here,  you  know. 
I  have  not  the  content  of  these  people.  Oh,  I 
am  so  wicked  and  so  unhappy!" 

"May  the  good  God  forgive  me  if  I  have 
helped  to  make  you  so!"  said  the  lady,  rever- 
ently. "  I  have  thought  only  to  please  you,  dear, 
and  divert  myself  as  well.  I  have  only  told  you 
the  pleasant  side  of  what  you  call  the  wonderful, 
great  world.  It  is  full  of  dreadful  sin  that  you 
can  not  imagine.  There  is  no  happiness  but 
peace;  and  that  is  here,  where  people  are  not  so 
filled  with  the  wisdom  of  the  world  that  they 
are  ashamed  to  serve  God." 

"You  are  right, — I  am  sure  you  are  right.  I 
will  not  think  the  wrong  thoughts  again." 

And  so  they  talked  of  other  things:  of  the 
Lachange  baby's  teething  and  the  cure's  new 
soutane;  and  Marie,  before  going  home,  stole 
into  the  church,  and  found  comfort  and  strength 
before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  more  I  see  of  living  artists,  and  learn  of 
departed  ones,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 
highest  strength  of  genius  is  generally  marked 
by  strange  unconsciousness  of  its  own  modes  of 
operation,  and  often  by  no  small  scorn  of  the 
best  results  of  its  exertion.  The  inferior  mind 
intently  watches  its  own  processes,  and  dearly 
values  its  own  produce;  the  master-mind  is  intent 
on  other  things  than  itself,  and  cares  little  for  the 
fruits  of  a  toil  which  it  is  apt  to  undertake  rather 
as  a  law  of  life  than  a  means  of  immortality.  It 
will  sing  at  a  feast,  or  retouch  an  old  play,  or 
paint  a  dark  wall,  for  its  daily  bread;  anxious  only 
to  be  honest  in  its  fulfilment  of  its  pledges  or  its 
duty,  and  careless  that  future  ages  will  rank  it 
among  the  gods.— Ruskin. 
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The  Legend  of  Lanai. 
"A  Wreck  on  the  Shore  of  Peace." 

BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

IV. — A  Latter-Day  Elysium. 

A  WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)  correspondent 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
25,  1858,  as  follows:  "A  pioneer  vessel  is  being 
fitted  out  to  bear  a  Mormon  vanguard  to  Ocean- 
ica.  Captain  Gibson  gives  as  his  chief  reason  for 
taking  the  interest  he  does  in  Mormon  emigra- 
tion to  Papua,  or  other  great  unoccupied  islands 
of  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Ocean,  that  such  an 
event — the  settlement  of  great  islands ...  by  a 
race  speaking  our  language  and  possessing  all 
the  arts  of  our  civilization — must  be  productive 
of  beneficial  results  to  the  civilized  world." 

Whither  did  our  adventurous  hero  betake 
himself  with  his  little  company  of  argonauts? 
To  Lanai! — to  the  mysterious  island  whither  I 
was  borne  in  a  whale-boat  over  a  stormy  sea, 
and  where  I  was  entertained  by  his  two  sons,  as 
narrated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  o'er-true  tale. 
Captain  Gibson  was  accompanied  by  thirty- 
two  Mormons  from  Salt  Lake  City.  He  asserted 
that  five  hundred  were  ready  to  follow  him,  but 
he  had  not  the  means  wherewith  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  theit  transportation.  In  an  interview 
with  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Sun,  at  a  later 
period,  Captain  Gibson  said:  "When  I  arrived  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  good  many  Latter-Day 
Saints  were  established  there.  Their  settlement 
was  on  Lanai,  an  island  thirty  miles  long  and 
eight  miles  wide.  It  is  described  by  all  who 
have  seen  it  as  the  loveliest  scene  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth:  combining  the  sublimity  of  moun- 
tains with  the  richness  of  tropical  vegetation, 
and  the  beauty  of  an  ocean  whose  waves  break 
in  almost  constant  peace  upon  its  enchanted 
shores.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  rich  almost 
beyond  conception.  Of  its  products  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  during  the  present 
season  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  has  been 
paid  for  the  crop  of  raw  sugar-cane." 

Walter    Murray    Gibson,  having    established 
his  Mormon  colony  on  Lanai,  became  known 


throughout  the  island  kingdom  as  the  shepherd 
saint.  He  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  title,  and  to 
strive,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  himself  worthy 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people  to  merit  the  appellation. 
He  was  apparently  about  to  realize  the  dream 
of  his  life.  Perhaps  his  poetic  imagination  was 
never  given  fuller  play  than  at  this  period.  From 
the  vale  of  Palawai,  his  chosen  residence  on  the 
island  of  Lanai,  he  saluted  his  people  with  the 
voice  of  prophecy.  Here  is  a  portion  of  an  ad- 
dress, written  in  Hawaiian,  and  sent  to  the  native 
apostles  and  believers: 

"  To  all  the  saints  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  on  the  island  of  Oahu: 
Fellow-believers,  greeting  and  love  to  you!  I, 
Walter  Murray  Gibson,  your  elder  brother  and 
leader,  the  one  appointed  to  be  chief  priest,  and 
preacher  also,  to  you  on  the  islands  of  the  great 
ocean  by  the  hands  of  the  Prophet  of  God  in 
Zion,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  of 
Melchisedec,  do  now  send  unto  you  a  few  words 

regarding  our  works  and  services "  (Certain 

blasphemous  passages  are  here  omitted.) 

"  Now  is  the  time  when  God  can  work  great  things 
with  His  strong  hand.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
Gentiles  of  America  shall  be  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  has  been  foretold  in  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  As  for  Zion, 
her  time  has  come  to  be  set  free;  and  the  prophet, 
Brigham  Young,  is  to  become  as  the  King  of 
kings.  He  and  his  followers  are  to  be  the  saviors 
of  the  world  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
The  Temple  of  Jehovah  is  a  new  and  glorious 
thing,  and  His  high-priests  shall  doubtless  abid& 
when  it  is  established.  Its  glory  far  exceeds  that 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  You,  the  (red-skinned) 
children  of  Abraham,  have  attained  the  joy  of 

preparing  to  found  the  New  Jerusalem You 

shall  doubtless  become  the  saviors  of  your  (red- 
skinned)  brothers  and  sisters  in  these  islands  of 
the  sea;  as  you  shall  doubtless  become  numerous 
among  the  ransomed,  and,  as  has  been  said  by 
the  prophets,  ascend  up  unto  Mount  Zion. . .  I 
ever  remember  you  in  my  prayers,  and  shall  ever 
do  so.  My  heart  is  with  the  red-skinned  children 
of  Abraham. 

"  I  am  a  child  of  the  ocean  and  of  God.  I  was 
his  servant,  the  Prophet,  who  chose  me  to  abide 
with  you  constantly.  I  am  not  a  stranger.  I  am 
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preparing  to  erect  a  new  pillar  for  the  church; 
'hen  we,  the  saints  in  Hawaii,  shall  be  united  in 

one,  one  beautiful  branch Like  Moses  shall 

I  lead  you;  like  Joshua  shall  I  fight  for  you;  and 

like  Christ,  if  God  wills  it,  I  will  die  for  you 

"(Signed)    Walter  Murray  Gibson, 
-<*  Chief  President  of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  and  of 
the    Hawaiian   Islands,  for   the    Church  of   the 
Latter-Day  Saints." 

That  this  shepherd  did  not  go  about  in  flow- 
ing garments,  book  in  hand,  leading  his  flock  in 
green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters,  is  appar- 
ent from  the  rumor  which  got  abroad,  and  was 
severely  commented  on  by  the  American  press, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Mormons  of  Lanai  were 
chained  to  the  plough  like  human  cattle.  The 
shepherd  replied  in  print.  Human  beings  were 
harnessed  to  the  plough,  and  it  happened  in  this 
wise:  The  Mormon  flock  on  Lanai  had  resolved 
to  break  ground  on  New  Year's  Day.  There 
was  but  one  ploughshare  in  the  possession  of  the 
community;  it  had  for  some  time  been  used  as 
an  anchor.  When  it  was  fished  out  of  the  sea 
and  set  in  a  rude  frame  by  the  shepherd,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  no  harness  within 
reach,  and  the  horses  on  the  island  were  as  yet 
unbroken  to  the  plough.  Could  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year  be  allowed  to  pass  without  turning 
a  sod?  By  no  means.  Ropes  were  twisted,  col- 
lars were  made,  and  the  shepherd  himself,  laying 
hold  of  the  improvised  harness,  began  to  pull 
lustily.  His  flock,  inspired  by  his  example,  began 
to  fall  into  line,  and,  with  shout  and  laughter  and 
merry  jest,  the  work  was  begun.  It  was  a  scene 
that  would  have  parted  the  lips  of  Virgil  in  song; 
a  tableau  of  Druidical  simplicity  and  beauty. 

Who  will  deny  that  there  is  no  breath  of 
"Oriental  fragrance"  in  this  pastoral?  Once  more 
the  Gibsonian  garments  "exuded  odors  of  the 
Spice  Islands."  Begging  to  be  spared  the  charge 
of  irreverence  in  my  treatment  of  a  theme  so 
serious,  I  can  not  resist  the  inclination  to  give 
some  play  to  fancy.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  the 
laughing  innocents  skipping  nimbly  before  the 
rustic  implement  of  agriculture;  and,  when  fa- 
tigued— if  indeed  one  may  grow  weary  of  such 
pastime, — when,  exhausted  with  laughter,  let  me 
say,  they  gathered  beneath  the  umbrageous 
groves  of  those  Elysian  fields,  perchance  their 
shepherd  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  the  pan- 


dean  pipes  and  soothed  his  flock  with  plaintive 
melodies;  for  is  he  not  one  of  whom  it  is  written: 
"You  would  have  fancied  him  moving  always 
along  some  peaceful  and  secluded  walk  of 
life  "?  Has  he  not  himself  pictured  the  perennial 
loveliness  of  his  polygamous  paradise?  Let  me 
quote  from  his  own  journal,  the  JVuhou,  April  8, 
1873— "Our  Run  to  Lanai": 

"  Loving  eyes  had  watched  for  us,  and  we  found 
fat  Lanai  horses  ready  to  bear  us  in  the  cool  gray 
of  the  morning  up  the  hills  into  the  mountain 
valley  of  Palawai.  It  was  as  lovely  as  when  it 
first  won  our  hearts.  Round,  ten  miles  round, 
level,  green  and  smiling.  The  terraced  and  shrub- 
adorned  hills  set  back  like  a  throne  for  a  heav- 
enly majesty,  and  a  canopy  of  clouds  softened 
the  glory  which  the  god  of  day  sheds  in  dawning 
splendors  over  the  scene  of  flowered  vale  and 
green-wooded  ravines  and  hills.  But  we  had  not 
much  time  to  dwell  on  scenery." 

A  rhapsody  follows, — an  island  rhapsody,  cata- 
loguing the  extensive  flora  of  the  new  Hesperia 
— flowers  of  the  imagination,  I  fear;  as  they  no 
longer  live  in  such  variety  and  profusion.  Now, 
also,  the  natives  chanted  in  chorus  a  refrain 
highly  characteristic  of  their  tribe: 

^^Auwe  Aloha  inof  Ah!  are  we  not  glad  to  see 
you?  And  have  you  left  us?  Why  has  the  father 
left  his  children?  We  listened  to  your  voice  in 
the  long  days  that  are  past;  and  when  you  told 
us  of  our  nakedness  and  unskilfulness,  we  heeded, 
and  we  have  plenty  to-day.  Oh,  come  back  to 
Lanai,  to  the  poor  land  that  loves  you! " 

Why  had  he  left  Lanai,  or  rather  why  did  he 
pass  most  of  his  time  away  from  his  flock?  Can 
it  be  that  he  found  the  beauty  of  the  island  in- 
supportable? Can  it  be  that  the  gushing  torrents 
of  that  Island  of  the  Blessed  no  longer  soothed 
his  ear?  Or  did  the  blue  waves  creaming  at  the 
base  of  its  cloud-crowned  cliffs  warn  him  of 
dangers  that  beset  him  elsewhere  in  this  every- 
day world  of  ours?  Has  he  not  himself  already 
pictured  the  charms  of  Lanai?  Was  it  not  in  his 
eyes  a  green  sea-garden;  a  lost  Avalon  found 
again;  the  isle  of  raptures;  the  Eden  of  peace 
and  plenty,  whose  flowering  sod  is  snowed  with 
spotless  fleeces,  and  where,  as  the  gentle  shepherd 
passes  with  his  lute  in  hand,  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  the  little  lambs  are  taught  to  syllable 
his  name?  Why  did  he  leave  that  vale  of  rest, 
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and  linger7among  the  flesh-pots  of  the  tropical 
metropolis? 

I  fear  it  was  not  an  ideal  life  they  led  there! 
Among  the  published  documents  relating  to  the 
Mormon  settlement  on  Lanai  I  find  numerous 
appeals  for  help.  The  shepherd  writes: 

"Such  men  as  Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball  gave  all  they  had  two  or  three  times 
over|to*help  build  up  the  church  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  and  now  they  are  the  richest  men  in 
the  church.  We  have  now  money  enough  to  pay 
for  the  land — that  is,  to  make  up  the  1^500  first 
promised;  but  we  have  nothing  to  buy  tools  with, 
or  grain,  and  above  all  to  buy  a  little  vessel  to 
carry  our  produce.  Our  boats  on  Lan^ii  are 
broken;  there  is  only  one  now  in  use;  and  I  won't 
venture  in  it,  or  leave  the  island  till  we  get  a  new 

boat There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

turkeys  and  three  hundred  chickens  ready  to  take 

to  market  from  this  place We  want  two  or 

three  water- kegs;  and  Talulah  (the  Amazonian 
daughter  of  the  shepherd)  wants  a  churn;  we 

could  make  plenty  of  butter  if  we  had  a  churn 

The  branch  (settlement)  at  Wailuku  gave  a 
while  ago  forty-seven  bundles  of  poi  (the  staple 
diet  of  the  Hawaiian);  the  brethren  of  Wailuku 
have  given  kalo  patches  and  poi  eno  ugh  to  make 
about  three  hundred  bundles.  We  need  it  all 
here,  and  much  more.  We  have  plenty  of  meat 
and  milk,  but  nothing  for  bread  ...  If  you  have 
any  money  left  buy  the  following  articles:  some 
white  muslin  for  native  dresses — about  ten  dol- 
lars' worth, — two  water-kegs,  a  churn,  and  some 
rice  seed; ...  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Talulah.  I  forgot 
about  tea  and  sugar — about  one  dollar's  worth  of 

each,  and  one  or  two  dollars*  worth  of  crackers 

The  Wailuku  and  Kula  brethren  have  also 
given  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  to  the 
church,  which  they  are  now  ploughing  up  and 
going  to  sow  in  wheat,  plant  in  corn,  and  some 
of  it  in  rice.  This  looks  like  work,  and  a  good 
spirit:  something  like  the  spirit  of  Salt  Lake. 
Those  who  come  into  this  gospel  work,  and  are 
free  with  what  they  have,  to  roll  it  on,  will  be 
prospered  more  in  the  end  than  those  who  are 
grumbling  about  every  dollar  that  goes  out  of 
their  hands,  and  wonder  what  becomes  of  it.  God 
loves  a  cheerful  giver." 

The  begging  letters  written  from  Lanai  were 
numerous  and  imperative.  Contributions  toward 


the  founding  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day,  and 
the  support  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  on 
Lanai,  flowed  in  from  all  quarters.  The  work  was 
progressing  slowly  but  surely.  The  published  list 
of  contributors,  with  their  several  contributions,  is 
pathetical  as  well  as  amusing.  Here  were  natives 
without  money,  for  the  most  part,  and  many  of 
them  without  a  shirt  to  their  back,  responding 
to  the  appeals  of  the  shepherd  of  Lanai.  Many 
gave  one  dollar;  some  but  half  a  dollar,  or  per- 
haps twenty- five  cents,  when  this  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  considerable  portion  of  their  capital;  a 
few  gave  but  twelve  and  one  half  cents.  Men  and 
women  contributed  independently;  and  their 
names  and  sex — for  the  sex  is  never  distinguish- 
able in  the  mere  name — are  printed  in  a  tell-tale 
list,  which  shows  that  the  monthly  collections  in 
a  single  district  seldom  exceeded  fifty  dollars,^ 
and  was  oftener  between  ten  and  twenty. 

It  may  interest  the  curious  to  see  the  valua- 
tion of  certain  live-stock  given  in  lieu  of  money: 
I  ox— 57.50;  I  horse— $5.50;  i  hog— $7.50;  i  horse 
— $4.25;  4  horses — $32.00;  6 goats— $3.00;  2  horses 
— $8.50;  I  horse — $3.45;  i  house — $15.00.  It  may 
surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  those  horses 
were  serviceable.  I  have  known  a  horse,  good 
enough  to  trot  about  the  island-trails  and  bear 
his  master,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  in  Hon- 
olulu for  twelve  and  one  half  cents.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  transactions  date  back  to 
the  early  sixties,  and  that  the  quality  of  horse 
flesh  has  materially  improved  since  then,  and  the 
price  is  higher  in  proportion. 

In  1861  the  shepherd  wrote  to  C.  Wing,  Bishop 
C.  J.  C.  L.  D.  S.,  Honolulu,  as  follows: 

"The  saints  of  Wailuku  show  an  excellent 
spirit.  Beside  forty  kalo  patches  {kalo  is  the  root 
from  which  poi  is  made;  poi  is  the  Hawaiian's 
staff  of  life),  they  have  also  contributed  horses,^ 
cattle,  sheep,  tobacco,  fowls,  mats,  and  consider- 
able money I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 

the  church  of  Honolulu.  You,  as  bishop,  must 
stir  them  up  about  helping  the  centre  stake  on 
Lanai.  Sister  Kaipo  (a  native)  promised  to  go 
round  Oahu  to  collect  contributions  from  the 
sisters;  if  she  has  not  done  so,  I  want  her  to  go 
round  and  accomplish  the  work  she  promised. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Brother  Brown,  who 
tells  me  that  fifty-six  have  been  added  to  the 
church  since  conference;  these  added  to  seventy- 
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four  baptized  whilst  Brother  Cummings  was  on 
Kanai  will  make  one  hundred  and  thirty  new 
members  on  that  island  within  four  months. 
The  mission  I  sent  to  Hawaii  have  recently 
baptized  twenty  at  Waipio,  and  about  thirty  in 
Kohala  and  Hilo.  These  are  all  new  converts. 
We  have  baptized  six  on  this  island  lately.  One 
is  Brother  Kahalekai,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
last   Parliament  at  Honolulu,  and  represented 

Lanai.  The  church  is  steadily  increasing 

"Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

"W.M.Gibson." 
What  was  the  end  of  this  proselytism?  It  was 
this:  In  1864  Ezra  Benson  and  Z.  Snow — two  of 
the  twelve, — with  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Almy  Smith, 
and  William  W.  Cluff,  high-priests,  arrived  in 
Honolulu;  they  were  delegates  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  had  come  on  a  special  mission.  They 
visited  Lanai  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
Mormon  lands  made  over  to  the  church.  This 
the  shepherd  positively  declined  to  do,  maintain- 
ing that  as  it  was  all  in  his  name  he  should  retain 
it.  He  was  then  excommunicated  from  the  church 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members.  It  was 
affirmed  that  he  had  appointed  apostles  and 
their  officers  without  authority,  and  that  in  this 
he  had  departed  from  the  rule  of  the  church. 
Thus  ended  the  shepherd's  connection  with  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints. 

The  ex-shepherd  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
interests  of  his  official  organ,  the  Nuhou,  a  weekly 
published  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue.  In  the  issue  of 
April  18, 1873,  appeared  the  following, — it  was  in 
reply  to  an  attack  upon  Gibson  in  a  rival  journal: 
"Our  temporary  connection  with  the  Mormon 
community  for  a  political  object,  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  history  at  our  convenience,  is  well 
known,  and  was  never  denied.  We  came  here  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  emigration;  and  in  this 
•connection  met  assemblies  of  Mormon  natives 
at  Wailuku  and  other  points,  and  had  various 
relations  with  them,  which  were  satisfactorily 
filled  on  our  part.  We  condescend  to  say  so  much 
in  answer  to  certain  questions;  but  we  do  not  in- 
tend for  a  moment  to  place  ourselves  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  to  suit  your  humor  or  convenience." 
The  unhappy  man  was  now  between  two  fires. 
There  were  certain  Mormon  settlements  in  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
authorities  at  Salt  Lake;  but  these   Mormons 


repudiated  the  late  shepherd  of  Lanai,  and  had 
only  bitter  words  to  say  of  him.  The  Gentiles  of 
the  kingdom  who  had  reviled  him  as  a  Mormon, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  their  ranks,  and  indeed 
looked  upon  him  as  a  scheming  turn-coat,  and 
one  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence.  He  was 
assailed  on  all  sides,  and  the  situation  was  becom 
ing  embarrassing.  He  resolved  upon  a  new  plan 
of  action.  He  ceased  masquerading;  he  hung  his 
harp  upon  the  willows  that  shade  the  Lethean 
waters  of  Lanai;  he  scattered  his  pandean  pipes 
in  the  winds  that  visit  not  too  roughly  the 
aromatic  vales  of  that  devoted  isle;  he  dashed 
his  crook  upon  the  velvet  sod,  and  ran  up  the 
black  flag  of  defiance.  He  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired some  of  "the  delightful  qualities  of  the 
Malay  pirates,  who  indeed  carry  on  a  predatory 
warfare";  for,  donning  the  broad -brimmed 
sombrero,  the  half-mask,  the  dark  cloak,  and  the 
stiletto,  he  issued  the  following  pronunciamiento 
in  the  Nuhou  of  April  15, 1873: 

"Za  Guerra  at  Cuchillo!  Our  shepherd  is  a 
man  of  peace;  and  although  he  does  banter 
official  people  and  try  to  make  them  appear 
ridiculous,  according  to  fair  opposition  warfare, 
he  is  a  respecter  of  private  character  and  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  will  never,  unprovoked,  disturb  the 
peace;  but  if  he  is  assailed  in  a  way  that  touches 
his  name  and  those  who  are  dear  to  him,  then 
he  is  for  war,  having  had  some  taste  of  war  from 
his  youth  up;  and  will  not  shrink  from  any  gauge 
of  battle  that  is  imposed  on  him.  But  let  the 
enemy  beware  and  be  sure  of  his  ground  of 
attack;  for  our  shepherd  in  such  a  case  will  not 
ask  or  give  quarter,  but  will  wage  war  to  the 
knife,  and  from  the  point  to  the  hilt!  La  Guerra 
al  Cuchillo !'\ 

The  stage  of  action  was  somewhat  limited  for 
the  efficient  display  of  so  promising  a  tragedy; 
but  this  made  no  difference:  the  play  went  on. 
Like  the  storm-cloud  he  descended  frqm  the 
battlements  of  Lanai,  his  nostrils  breathing  fire 
and  smoke,  the  little  island  quaking  beneath 
his  indignant  tread.  His  ears  rang  with  the  loud 
laughter  of  the  kingdom;  for  blood-curdling 
melodrama  is  ever  laughable:  and  the  contrasted 
portraits  of  the  shepherd,  as  depicted  by  himself, 
were  too  much  for  the  risibilities  of  the  Gentiles: 
Gibson,  the  shepherd,  in  the  midst  of  his 
flocks  and   herds,  feeding  among  the  lilies  of 
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Lanai,  or  capering  in  the  improvised  ballet  of 
Ceres  before  the  rustic  plough — and  Gibson  in 
war-paint,  trundling  down  the  slopes  of  his 
meadow-lands,  like  a  little  tin  god  on  wheels! 
Gibson,  the  pastoral,  the  patriarchal,  the  aesthetic 
Gibson,  sporting  with  the  faithful  shepherdess 
—and  Gibson  with  lance  in  rest,  shaking  his  gory 
locks  and  nodding  his  warlike  plume!  Gibson, 
the  anointed,  the  child  of  the  ocean  and  of  God, 
descending  from  a  cloud  upon  Lanai,  like  Moses 
of  old,  bearing  in  one  hand  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  in  the  other  the  apostolic  benediction— 
and  Gibson  perched  upon  the  fence  (for  it  had 
already  come  to  this),  like  a  gamy  bantam,  flap- 
ping his  tiny  wings  and  crowing,  ''La  Guerra 
al  CuchilloJ"  It  is  these  companion  pictures, 
wreathed  in  rosemary  and  rue,  in  battle-smoke 
and  bloodless  blades,  that  hang  conspicuously  in 
the  halls  of  Hawaiian  National  History. 

The  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  oppressed 
him ;  the  serpent  of  discord  had  entered  his  Eden ; 
the  Philistines  were  upon  him;  his  apostles  stood 
forth  in  battle-array,  while  ingratitude  perched 
upon  their  banners;  even  the  holiest  of  them 
smote  him  hip  and  thigh.  Alone,  seated  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  community  with  which  he  was 
"temporarily  connected  for  a  political  object," 
the  history  of  which  must  now  remain  forever  a 
secret;  his  heart  bowed,  his  spirit  broken — for 
the  iron  had  entered  his  soul, — he  plumed  his 
bedraggled  feathers  by  the  margin  of  the  unvisited 
pools  of  Lanai,  and  plumed  them  for  fresh  flight. 

He  revisited  New  York;  he  was  interviewed  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  That  the 
"Oriental  fragrance  "  was  still  "breathing  through 
his  talk"  is  evident;  that  he  was  still  "working 
up  his  descriptive  sketches  with  wonderful  elo- 
quence "  is  also  evident.  The  ancient  mariner  had 
resumed  business  at  the  old  stand,  and  was  ready 
to  dispose  of  Spice  Island  odors  in  lots  to  suit. 

Nothing  daunted  this  amazing  man.  That  he 
had  passed  through  magnificent  bankruptcy  again 
and  again  was  nothing;  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  terrifying  the  Dutch  was  nothing;  that 
the  English  nobility  had  ignored  his  claims  to 
kinship  was  nothing;  and  it  was  nothing  that  as 
the  Lord's  anointed  he  had  fallen  into  deep  dis- 
grace! The  glamour,  the  burning  eloquence,  the 
seductive  descriptive  faculty,  were  unimpaired. 
The  odor  above  mentioned  yet  clothed  him  as 


with  a  garment,  and  the  Oriental  fragrance  con- 
tinued to  breathe  through  his  irrepressible  talk. 

The  Sun  interviewer  was  given  to  understand, 
that  "the  colored  men  are  invited  by  the  col- 
ored King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  go  and 
work  where  it  is  summer  and  autumn  all  the 
year  round,  with  winter  left  out;  to  work  for 
fine  wages,  or  to  earn  for  themselves  a  clear 
profit  of  one  hundred  dollars  upon  every  acre 
of  sugar-cane  they  will  plant.  The  colored  man, 
tired  of  vagabondage  and  bureaux,  will  find 
bunches  of  delicious  bananas  always  at  hand; 
the  banana  and  orange  will  line  his  fences;  he 
can  drink  his  coffee  under  the  shade  of  his  own 
coffee-tree  by  his  door;  he  will  smoke  his  own 
weed,  better  than  any  that  ever  grew  in  Virginia; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  will  vote  his  own  tax  upon 
all  this  abundance." 

This  earthly  paradise  awaited  the  freed  men 
then;  its  pearly  gates  have  stood  wide  open  ever 
since;  and  yet  Lanai,  the  gem  of  the  sea,  the 
one '^entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,  unmasks  its 
beauty  to  the  moon,  in  solemn  and  solitary  state. 
Had  Lanai  been  all  that  it  was  represented  to- 
be,  all  that  it  should  have  been,  perhaps  the* 
scheme  for  the  colonization  of  the  island  by 
freedmen  might  have  proved  humanitarian.  We 
might  have  had  "Uncle  Tom"  renewing  his  youth 
among  the  coffee  groves  that  sheltered  his  cabin 
door;  "Sambo"  swinging  upon  the  gate  in'the 
orange-shaded  fence,  and  whistling  to  the  morn- 
ing or  the  evening  star;  and  Josephus  Orange- 
blossom  plucking  the  delicious  banana,  always  at 
hand,  the  while  he  tells  the  old,  old  tale  of  love- 
to  "Dinah,"  as  she  sits  rolling  the  unrivalled 
cigar  of  Lanai.  Once  more  the  bowers  of  the  ex - 
shepherd's  isle  are  musical,  but  this  time  with  a 
chorus  of  jubilee  singers.  The  pathetic  ping  of 
the  banjo  is  heard  in  the  old  cabin  home;  the 
full  moon  rolls  over  the  hill-tops,  and  beholds 
the  happy  darkies  "walkin'  for  de  cake";  and 
the  very  sea  is  hushed  when  the  Georgian  Min- 
strels, having  voted  their  own  taxes  on  all  this: 
abundance,  gather  among  the  multitudinous  flora- 
of  the  isle,  and  burden  the  air  with  the  refrains, 
"Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,"  "In  the  morning  by 
the  bright  light," and  "There'll  be  razors  a-flying^ 
in  the  air." 

Thus  would  run  the  revised  edition  of  Gibson's- 
Utopia,  had  fate  so  willed  it.  Alas!  the  Ethio- 
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pian,  as  we  know  him,  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom;  and  yet  there,  among  the 
cane-fields  and  the  cotton  and  the  rice,  in  a 
temperature  which  they  are  forever  seeking,  and 
in  which,  when  they  once  find  it,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  physical  happiness  more  com- 
plete, they  might  end  their  days  in  absolute 
contentment. 

Lanai,  as  lovely  as  on  the  occasion  when  I 
visited  it,  patiently  awaits  the  moment  when 
some  English  syndicate  will  secure  it  bodily,  and 
then  the  last  traces  of  the  Mormon  episode  will 
be  wiped  out  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand. 

Is  anything  left  for  our  hero  to  achieve?  We 
leave  him  at  the  very  foot  of  the  ladder,  as 
poor  in  pocket  as  in  prospects,  and  no  better  off 
in  reputation. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  O  my  Lord!  I  shall 

see. 
With  their  treasures,  the  strangers  press  onward 

to  Thee 
When  Thou  callest  Thine  own.  O  my  God!  must 

it  be 

I  prove  false  to  Thy  trust? 

I  hear  Thee,  Lord!  Thou  answerest,  unseen,  un- 
heard, but  near; 

Serene  and  deep  the  peace  which  fills  the  silence 
of  my  fear: 

"  Take  up  the  task  that  nearest  lies,  and  labor 
while  'tis  day. 

Cast  not  a  look  behind,  but  climb  what  heights 
before  thee  lay." 


The  Story  of  a  Brave  Life. 


At  the  Eleventh  Hour. 


BY   THE   COMTESSE   DE   COURSON. 


BY     SARA    TRAINER     SMITH. 

T  HAVE  set  me  a  task  for  the  glory  of  God, 

To  be  wrought  at  His  feet. 
Fashioned  and  polished  and  jewelled  in  His  sight. 
Its  gold  of  the  purest,  its  diamonds  star-white. 
Its  pearls  all  transcendent  with  heaven's  own  light : 
An  offering  most  meet. 

I  have  set  me  this  task.  Oh,  how  have  I  dared! — 

Such  a  worker  as  I! 
My  hands  so  enfeebled  through  slow,  idle  hours; 
So  unskilled,  their  touch  blunted,  so  wasted  their 

powers 
In  grasping  at  pleasure  that  turns  and  devours. 

When  God's  time  has  gone  by! 

My  tools — oh,  behold  them!  dulled,  rusted  and 
marred, 

By  the  poisonous  dews 
Of  the  night  of  neglect  and  the  mists  of  late  morn. 
While  I  slept  or  strayed  careless,  light  laughing 

to  scorn 
Both  the  duty  and  debt,  which — as  monarchs  are 
born — 

'Twas  not  mine  to  refuse. 

Oh,  my  task!  All  too  late!  I  must  leave  it,  undone! 
There  it  lies,  in  the  dust. 


(Continued.) 

ON  arriving  at  Tours,  General  Sonis  found 
himself  in  presence  of  a  situation  of  almost 
hopeless  confusion.  Paris  was  besieged;  the  vic- 
torious Prussians  were  advancing  steadily  across 
the  plains  of  Beauce  toward  Tours;  the  people 
were  either  discouraged  or  exasperated  by  a  series 
of  defeats,  and  the  Government  utterly  incapable 
of  re-establishing  order  amidst  the  general  panic 
and  disorganization.  At  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  to  which  our  hero  now  belonged,  was,, 
however,  a  man  of  ability  and  determination — 
General  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  who,  in  spite  of 
adverse  circumstances,  had  recently  defeated  the 
Prussians  at  Coulmiers,  near  Orleans. 

Sonis  soon  realized  the  difficulties  of  his  situ- 
ation. The  incapacity  of  the  members  of  the 
Government,  from  whom  he  took  his  orders,  was 
such  that  some  days  elapsed  before  he  could 
clearly  learn  the  position,  and  the  number  of  the 
troops  whom  he  was  supposed  to  command- 
When  at  last  he  received  positive  instructions 
on  the  subject,  he  realized  that,  as  regards  num- 
bers, discipline  and  capacity,  his  men  were  far 
inferior  to  the  formidable  German  forces  with 
whom  they  had  to  contend.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  with  any 
hope  of  success,  that  he  set  to  work  to  organize 
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Ills  regiments  for  the  coming  struggle.  Among 
them,  however,  he  speedily  distinguished  a  chosen 
band;  and  it  was  upon  this  handful  of  brave  men, 
the  flower  of  French  chivalry,  that  his  best  hopes 
centred.  These  were  the  volonf aires  de  P Quest, 
■commanded  by  Colonel  de  Charette,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  former  Pontifical  Zouaves.  In 
the  midst  of  his  anxieties  and  misgivings  the 
•General's  heart  went  out  to  these,  who  repre- 
sented so  nobly  what  he  loved  best  on  earth — 
'God  and  their  country.  He  wrote  to  Charette  to 
tell  him  of  the  joy  he  had  experienced  on  finding 
that  he  and  his  men  belonged  to  the  troops  under 
his  command.  His  letter  is  dated  November  i8; 
it  ends  thus:  "In  these  troubled  times  it  is  a 
consolation  to  die  among  brave  men  like  your- 
selves  Adieu,  Colonel !   I  'press  your  hand, 

and  I  ask  you  to  unite  your  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices to  mine." 

About  this  time  General  Sonis  took  up  as  his 
headquarters  the  priest's  house  in  the  village  of 
Marbou^;  and  the  cure,  writing  to  Mgr.  Baunard, 
•describes  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
his  guest's  deep  faith,  by  his  daily  Communions, 
his  ardent  patriotism,  and  unwearied  activity. 
Once,  on  a  bitter  cold  night,  he  found  that  the 
General  had  thrown  himself  ready-dressed  on 
his  bed,  with  only  his  military  cloak  over  him. 
The  good  priest  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  little  care  he  took  of  his  health;  but 
Sonis  replied,  smiling: "  St.Louis  never  undressed 
•during  his  campaigns." 

After  a  first  engagement  at  Brou,  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  and  several  days  of  weary  march  through 
the  snow  and  ice,  Sonis  and  his  troops,  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  general  in  chief,  advanced  tow- 
ard Loigny,  a  village  near  Orleans,  obscure  till 
then,  but  whose  name  is  now  fraught  with  mourn- 
ful and  heroic  memories. 

On  the  first  of  December,  during  an  intensely 
cold  night,  as  the  weary  troops  were  marching 
painfully  along  the  frozen  high-road.  General 
Sonis  found  himself  close  to  Colonel  de  Charette 
and  to  several  Zouaves,  who  were  accompanied 
by  their  chaplain.  Father  Doussot,  a  Dominican. 
He  immediately  got  off  his  horse  and  walked 
ior  some  time  by  the  side  of  Charette  and  the 
Dominican.  During  that  midnight  march,  along 
the  dark  and  dreary  road,  which  was  indeed 
^heir  road  to  Calvary,  th-e  three  spoke  long  and 


gravely  of  their  country's  sorrows.  The  General 
having  expressed  his  regret  that  no  religious 
symbol  was  carried  before  the  troops,  Charette 
related  to  him  how  the  Visitation  nuns  of  Paray- 
le-Monial  had  embroidered  a  magnificent  flag, 
bearing  the  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  sent 
it,  through  M.  Dupont,  the  Holy  Man  of  Tours, 
to  the  regiment  of  the  volontaires  de  V Quest;  he 
added  that  the  sacred  banner  was  even  now  in 
his  possession,  but  that  he  had  not  yet  thought 
the  time  favorable  for  displaying  it  openly.  On 
hearing  this  Sonis  joyfully  exclaimed:  "One  of 
your  Zouaves  must  carry  the  flag,  and  you  shall 
choose  him  yourself ! " 

A  few  hours  later,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  troops  having  halted  for  a  short  rest,  Charette 
brought  to  the  General  a  young  man,  whose 
bright  face  and  open  bearing  struck  him  imme- 
diately. This  was  Comte  Henri  de  Verthamon, 
a  former  Pontifical  Zouave,  and  a  character  of 
rare  beauty  and  devotion,  who  had  left  his  young 
wife  and  little  children  to  volunteer  in  his  coun- 
try's service.  "  General,"  said  Charette,  "  I  am 
bringing  you  our  flag  and  our  flag-bearer."  And 
with  these  words  he  introduced  Verthamon,  and 
unrolled  a  splendid  banner  of  white  satin,  bear- 
ing the  Sacred  Heart  embroidered  in  red  velvet, 
with  this  inscription:  "Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
save  France! "  It  was  agreed  that  the  flag  should 
be  openly  displayed  before  the  troops  when  the 
battle  began.  "At  such  times  no  one  feels  in- 
clined to  scoff,"  said  an  officer  present. 

The  next  morning,  December  2,  Sonis  and  his 
companions  received  Holy  Communion  at  the 
hands  of  Father  Doussot;  and  a  few  hours  later 
the  General  and  a  large  portion  of  his  troops,'^ 
including  the  Papal  Zouaves,  had  reached  the 
little  village  of  Patay,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Orleans.  Here  a  pressing  message  was  brought 
to  Sonis  from  General  Chanzy:  "We  are  attacked 
at  Loigny;  come  to  our  help." 

The  General  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.  He 
immediately  directed  his  harassed  troops,  ex- 
hausted by  their  previous  marches,  toward  the 
neighboring  village  of  Loigny,  where  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  was  vigorously 
attacking  the  French  under  Chanzy.  But  fatigue 
and  discouragement  had  done  their  work;  and 
when  he  attempted  to  push  his  men  forward, 
Sonis  found  that  one  regiment,  the  51st,  hesitated 
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and  drew  back.  He  galloped  to  the  front,  beside 
himself  with  anger,  and  in  thundering  tones 
threatened  and  encouraged  in  turns,  while  the 
spahis  of  his  escort  struck  the  cowards  to  urge 
them  on.  Nothing  availed:  the  regiment  con- 
tinued to  draw  back,  and  a  general  movement  of 
hesitation  spread  along  the  front. 

Then  Sonis  attempted  a  supreme  effort;  he 
knew  that  close  by  his  fellow  soldiers  were  being 
cut  to  pieces  by  superior  forces,  and  the  men  on 
whom  he  counted  to  save  them  deserted  him  in 
his  hour  of  need.  Putting  his  horse  at  full  gallop, 
he  rode  up  to  the  Zouaves,  his  ''sacred  battalion," 
and  his  voice  sounded  loud  and  clear  above  the 
roar  of  the  cannon:  "There  are  cowards  here 
who  refuse  to  advance.  Their  cowardice  will  be 
the  loss  of  the  army.  Will  you  lead  them  to  the 
front?  Then  follow  me,  and  we  will  show  them 
what  Christians  and  men  of  honor  are  worth!" 
A  tremendous  cry  of  joy  burst  from  the  Zou- 
aves. All  rushed  forward;  but  Sonis  only  took 
three  hundred,  leaving  the  rest  to  protect  his 
artillery.  He  added  to  them  a  handful  of  francs- 
tireurs  and  the  Mobiles  of  Brittany  and  Blidah, 
eight  hundred  men  in  all.  It  was  then  about 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  dusk  was 
coming  on.  Turning  to  Charette,  Sonis  bade 
him  unroll  the  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It 
was  a  solemn  moment.  The  waning  daylight  fell 
upon  the  white  folds  of  the  embroidered  stand- 
ard, and  the  Heart  of  Jesus  waved  triumphantly 
above  those  who,  a  few  moments  later,  were  to 
be  gathered  to  that  Heart  for  all  eternity. 

The  little  band  steadily  advanced;  the  holy 
banner,  carried  by  Henri  de  Verthamon,  waved 
aloft;  behind  it  marched  the  Zouaves — some  of 
them  mere  boys — with  a  brisk  step  and  brave 
hearts,  going  straight  to  their  death  with  the 
joyous  courage  of  the  martyrs  of  old.  Sonis  fol- 
lowed, between  Charette  and  Troussures.  The 
latter,  young,  wealthy,  engaged  to  be  married,  had 
left  all  to  serve  his  country,  and  now  his  enthu- 
siasm knew  no  bounds.  "  How  good  of  you.  Gen- 
eral," he  cried,  "to  take  us  to  such  a  feast! " 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  Sonis  had 
judged  rightly  when  he  counted  upon  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Zouaves  to  encourage  the  wavering 
regiments.  The  51st  was  seen  to  follow;  but  on 
approaching  Loigny  the  firing  became  terrific; 
the  men  again  fell  back,  and  Sonis  remained 


alone  at  the  head  of  hisldevoted'band.  He  then 
knew  that  their  doom  and  his  own  was  sealed; 
and,  turning  to  them,  he  cried:  "  Vive  la  France! 
Vive  Pie  IX.!'"  The  Zouaves  heartily  responded. 
For  many  amongst  them  this  cry,  in  honor  of 
their  Church  and  their  country,  was  an  adieu  to 
earth;  but  they  marched  steadily  on,  under  a 
storm  of  fire.  After  dislodging  the  Prussians  from 
a  small  wood,  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  they  con- 
tinued to  advance,  briskly,  calmly,  although  their 
ranks  grew  thinner  and  thinner. 

At  last,  they  reached  Loigny,  and  the  glori- 
ous banner  was  carried  through  the  streets  of 
the  little  village,  Here  the  Zouaves  joined  the 
37th  regiment,  and  together  they  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  cemetery,  where  they  contin- 
ued to  fight  till  seven  o'clock  at  night.  Then  all 
was  over.  Out  of  the  three  hundred  men,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  had  fallen;  and  ten 
officers  out  of  fourteen,  among  them  Troussures 
and  Verthamon,  the  flag-bearer  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  From  his  grasp  the  banner  had  passed  to 
the  two  De  Bouill^s,  father  and  son;  they  too 
fell,  and  the  sacred  symbol  was  rescued  from 
the  Prussians  by  a  wounded  Zouave  named  Le 
Parmentier,  who  gave  it  to  P^re  Doussot  the 
same  evening.  The  Dominican  reverently  re- 
ceived the  flag,  now  doubly  consecrated  by  the 
generous  blood  that  stained  its  folds  and  min- 
gled with  the  crimson  drops  from  the  Saviour's 
bleeding  Heart. 

General  Sonis  did  not  witness  the  closing 
scene  of  the  day's  tragedy.  After  the  first  gallant 
charge  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  grievously 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  One  of  his  officers  laid 
him  on  the  ground,  and  rested  his  head  on  his 
saddle;  then,  by  his  orders,  went  to  give  notice 
of  his  state  to  the  officer  next  in  command.  He 
remained  for  some  time  alone;  around  him  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying;  in 
the  distance  the  firing  continued,  and  the  burn- 
ing cottages  of  the  village  of  Loigny  alone  lit 
up  the  gloom  of  the  dark  December  evening. 

Soon  the  victorious  Prussians  passed  by,  and 
even  in  that  hour  of  anguish  the  General,  with 
his  keen  soldier's  instinct,  could  but  admire  their 
order  and  discipline.  As  they  passed  near  the 
dead  and  wounded  some  stopped  to  take  from 
them  their  swords  and  pistols;  and  one  Prussian 
soldier,  bending  over  a  young  wounded  Zouave 
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savagely  crushed  his  head  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  gun.  In  this  Zouave  Sonis  recognized  M.  de 
Troussures.  This,  then,  was  the  "feast"  to  which 
he  thanked  his  General  for  taking  him! 

Sonis  himself  was  convinced  that  his  last  hour 
was  come.  When  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse  he 
had  briefly  instructed  the  officers  who  were  near 
him  to  carry  his  adieux  to  his  wife  and  children, 
in  the  event  of  his  death;  and  now,  recommend- 
ing his  soul  to  God,  he  waited  patiently,  abso- 
lutely resigned  to  his  Master's  pleasure. 

Another  troop  of  Prussians  drew  near,  and 
Sonis  remembered  the  fate  of  Troussures.  One 
of  the  soldiers  seemed  about  to  pass  over  the 
General's  body,  when  suddenly  he  stopped,  and, 
bending  down,  took  the  hand  of  the  wounded 
man  and  pressed  it,  while  repeating  the  only 
French  word  he  knew:  "Camaradef"  Then, 
drawing  out  his  flask,  this  generous  enemy  made 
Sonis  swallow  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  after  which 
he  gently  replaced  his  head  upon  the  saddle  that 
served  as  a  pillow.  The  General,  deeply  moved, 
tried  in  vain  to  express  his  gratitude.  Perceiving 
that  the  soldier  did  not  know  a  word  of  French, 
he  tried  to  make  him  understand  by  signs,  and 
pointed  to  heaven.  Later,  his  first  thought  on 
meeting  a  priest  was  to  have  a  Mass  said  for  his 
unknown  benefactor,  to  whom  he  thus  paid  back 
his  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  shades  of  night  had  now  fallen  over  the 
bloody  field.  Once  a  group  of  Prussian  doctors 
passed  near  the  General;  but  they  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  he  could  not  claim  the  help  of  his 
country's  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
piercing  cries  sounded  through  the  bitter  night 
air.  ''The  silence  that  reigned  around  me," 
wrote  Sonis  later  on,  "was  broken  only  by  the 
cries  of  the  dying  calling  in  vain  for  help.  Never 
shall  I  forget  those  heart-rending  appeals." 
Alas!  there  were  neither  priests  nor  doctors  at 
hand;  and  the  battle-field  was  deserted  save  by 
the  angels,  who  hovered  over  those  bleeding  and 
suffering  forms,  ready  to  bear  away  to  heaven 
souls  purified  by  pain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  whole  order  of  Christian  civilization  is 
founded  on  humility,  and  on  respect  for  the 
humble,  and  compassion  for  the  poor  and  friend- 
less, the  needy  and  the  helpless. — Dr.  Brownson. 


A  Certain  Impertinence. 

THE  mistakes  which  the  average  newspaper 
reporter  makes  when  he  undertakes  a  de- 
scription of  any  ecclesiastical  function  have  often 
been  commented  upon.  If  they  concerned  secu- 
lar proceedings  they  would  be  ludicrous,  but  we 
read  without  a  smile  that  the  "cruciferous"  led 
the  procession,  that  the  officiating  clergyman 
"put  his  chasuble  around  his  neck,"  or  that  Arch- 
bishop   "wore  his  mitre  upon  his  back."  To 

these  misstatements,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  we  have  become  inured.  Familiarity  has 
dulled  our  impatience  with  the  lapses  of  repor- 
torial  fledglings. 

But  there  is  another  grievance.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  a  certain  class  of  story  writers  to  go  far  afield 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  to  dish  up  for 
the  delectation  of  the  reading  public  the  supposi- 
titious emotions  of  those  voluntarily  separated 
from  the  world  by  vows.  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen 
will  do  as  well  as  another  as  an  instance  of  these 
romancers.  When  at  home  this  amiable  gentle- 
man adorns  the  famous  Blue-Grass  region  of 
Kentucky,  and  is  gifted  with  a  certain  felicitous 
way  of  putting  things.  When  he  confines  himself 
to  people  and  scenes  whereof  he  is  competent  to 
treat  we  must  admit  that  he  produces  beautiful 
and  harmless  tales.  It  is  when  with  a  familiar 
pen  he  attempts  the  free  description  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  Trappist  monk,  for  instance,  as  in  "A 
White  Cowl,"  that  he  thrusts  into  the  glare  of 
publicity  an  impossible  creature  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land. 

His  latest  venture  into  fiction  has  for  its  name 
"Sister  Dolorosa,"  and  is  equally  absurd.  It  is 
so  improbable — for  it  simply  never  could  have 
happened — that  it  may  not  do  much  harm;  but 
it  is  time  that  the  author's  impertinence  was  char- 
acterized as  such.  His  publishers,  the  editors  of 
the  Century^  are  gentlemen  of  culture;  but  their 
knowledge  of  Catholic  affairs,  like  his  own,  is 
very  scant.  They  have  wounded  our  feelings 
many  a  time  without  knowing  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  this  serial  is  con- 
cluded Mr.  Allen  will  confine  himself  to  the 
description  of  characters  with  which  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  rather  Calvinistic  Blue- Grass  region 
is  more  familiar. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Public  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the 
self-sacrificing  labors  of  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Alaska,  The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Anne  have 
accomplished  wonders  in  that  distant  region. 
The  special  agent  for  the  Alaska  division  of  the 
census  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  what  he 
saw  at  the  Catholic  missions  that  he  makes  special 
mention  of  them  in  his  report  to  the  Department. 
He  writes:  "The  success  achieved  by  these  toilers 
in  the  wilderness  in  the  way  of  educating  and 
civilizing  native  children  is  wonderful." 


Friends  and  admirers  all  over  the  world  will  be 
pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Madame  Augustus 
Craven,  the  author  of  many  excellent  and  pop- 
ular books,  several  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  English.  Her  beautiful  story  "Eliane"  first 
appeared  in  The  "Ave  Maria,"  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton  being  the  translator.  Madame  Craven's 
*'  R^cit  d'une  Sceur "  is  another  charming  book 
well  known  to  English  readers.  Her  last  literary 
work  was  a  life  of  Father  Damien,  copious  ex- 
tracts being  made  from  "  The  Lepers  of  Molokai," 
by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  Madame  Craven 
had  been  ill  many  months,  and  suffered  greatly. 
She  deserves  the  charitable  prayers  of  Catholic 
readers  everywhere.  I^.  I.  P. 


How  deeply  the  late  Cardinal  Newman  was 
animated  by  the  true  Catholic  spirit  is  strikingly 
manifested  by  the  tender  filial  devotion  which 
characterized  his  sermons  on  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  following  brief  extracts  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact.  Preaching  in  presence  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  restored  hierarchy  at  the  Synod  of  Oscott, 
he  thus  apostrophized  Our  Lady: 

*'  *  Arise,  make  haste,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  beauti- 
ful one,  and  come!'...  Arise,  Mary,  and  go  forth  in 
thy  strength  into  that  north  country,  which  once 
v^ras  thine  own,  and  take  possession  of  a  land  which 
knows  thee  not!  Arise,  Mother  of  God, and  with  thy 
thrilling  voice  speak  to  those  who  labor  with  child, 
and  are  in  pain,  till  the  babe  of  grace  leaps  within 
them!  Shine  on  us,  dear  Lady,  with  thy  bright 
countenance,  like  the  sun  in  his  strength,  O  Stella 
Matutina^  O  harbinger  of  peace,  till  our  year  is  one 


perpetual  May!  From  thy  sweet  eyes,  from  thy 
pure  smile,  from  thy  majestic  brow,  let  ten  thousand 
influences  rain  down,  not  to  confound  or  overwhelm, 
but  to  persuade,  to  win  over  thine  enemies.  O  Mary, 
my  hope,  O  Marj'  undefiled,  fulfil  to  us  the  promise 
of  this  spring!" 

Again,  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  on  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  exclaims: 

"Such  art  thou,  Holy  Mother,  in  the  creed  and  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church — the  defence  of  many 
truths,  the  grace  and  smiling  lightof  every  devotion. 
In  thee,  O  Mary,  is  fulfilled,  as  we  can  bear  it,  an 
original  purpose  of  the  Most  High.  He  once  had 
meant  to  come  on  earth  in  heavenly  glory ;  but  we 
sinned,  and  then  He  could  not  safely  visit  us,  except 
with  shrouded  radiance  and  a  bedimmed  majesty ; 
for  He  was  God.  So  He  came  Himself  in  weakness, 
not  in  power;  and  He  sent  thee  a  creature  in  His 
stead,  with  a  creature's  comeliness  and  lustre,  suited 
to  our  state.  And  now  thy  very  face  and  form,  dear 
Mother,  speak  to  us  of  the  eternal ;  not  like  earthly 
beauty,  dangerous  to  look  upon ;  but  like  the  morn- 
ing-star, which  is  thy  emblem,  bright  and  musical, 
breathing  purity,  telling  of  heaven,  and  infusing 
peace.  O  harbinger  of  day!  O  hope  of  the  pilgrim! 
lead  us  still  as  thou  hast  led.  In  the  dark  night,  across 
the  bleak  wilderness,  guide  us  on  to  our  Lord  Jesus, 
— guide  us  home.'* 

It  is  related  of  the  Canadian  prelate  Mgr. 
Labelle,  recently  deceased,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  audience  with  Leo  XIII. ,  some  few  months 
ago,  he  experienced  difficulty  in  opening  the 
door  of  the  Pope's  apartment.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiff  graciously  hastened  to  his  relief,  saying, 
"I  will  open  it."  The  Monsignor  with  ready  wit 
improved  the  occasion  by  remarking,  "  It  is  not 
surprising  that  your  Holiness  can  open  the  door, 
since  you  hold  the  Keys." 


The  Holy  Father  has  addressed  a  Brief  to  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Florence,  in  which  he 
commends  most  earnestly  the  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Family.  Speaking  of  the  happy  results  that 
may  be  expected  from  this  devout  practice,  he 
says:  "We  are  confident  that  all  the  faithful, un- 
derstanding that  in  the  worship  rendered  to  the 
Holy  Family  they  venerate  the  mystery  of  the 
hidden  life  which  Jesus  Christ  led  in  the  company 
of  His  Virgin  Mother  and  of  St.  Joseph,  will  find 
therein  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  growth  in 
fervor  of  faith,  and  to  the  imitation  of  the  virtues 
that  shone  forth  so  brightly  in  the  Divine  Master, 
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in  the  Mother  of  God,  and  in  her  holy  spouse. 
These  virtues,  as  we  have  often  taught,  gain  at 
once  the  rewards  of  life  eternal,  and  involve  the 
prosperity  of  domestic  and  of  civil  society,  which 
in  our  time  suffers  from  so  many  ills,  since  the 
commonwealth  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  families  built  up  in  holiness.  Our 
confidence  is  still  more  increased  by  the  thought 
that  the  members  of  the  pious  Association  of 
which  we  speak,  established  to  honor  the  Holy 
Family,  by  assiduously  imploring  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  the  merits  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  St.  Joseph,  will  certainly 
obtain  gracious  help  in  the  sanctification  of  their 
lives,  and  will  be  enabled  to  behold  with  joy  a 
perfect  concord,  affection,  patience  in  adversity, 
and  purity  of  morals  blossoming  in  their  homes." 


silent,  modest,  reverential.  The  everlasting  globe- 
trotter, noisily  engaged  in  his  task  of  sightseeing, 
has  no  disturbing  efEect.  As  much  can  scarcely  be 
said  for  the  church-goers  of  other  countries." 


The  Sacred  College  now  numbers  64  cardinals, 
of  whom  16  were  created  by  Pius  IX.  and  48  by 
Leo  XIII.  67  cardinals  have  died  during  the 
present  pontificate.  There  are  6  vacant  hats.  Of 
the  64  cardinals,  36  are  Italian;  9  Austrian,  Ger- 
man, or  Polish;  6  French;  4  British  subjects;  4 
Spanish;  2  Portuguese;  i  Belgian;  i  Swiss;  and  i 
of  the  United  States.  Of  the  48  cardinal  priests, 
3  are  patriarchs;  31  are  archbishops,  and  4  bish- 
ops, of  residential  sees;  and  9  others  have  re- 
ceived episcopal  consecration. 


Of  all  Catholic  peoples  the  Italians  are  per- 
haps the  least  understood  by  Americans,  we 
hear  so  much  of  their  infidelity  and  wickedness 
from  Protestant  sources.  Even  among  well-in- 
formed Catholics  an  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  devotion  and  fervor  are  largely  confined 
to  the  contadini.  A  writer  in  the  London  Tablet 
proves  this  to  be  false.  The  sweet  practices  of 
active  Christianity  prevail  everywhere  and  among 
all  classes.  Writing  of  Florence,  he  says: 

"  Unaffected  piety  in  its  fairest  form  is  to  the  Cath- 
olic stranger,  at  all  events,  the  first  striking  quality 
observable  in  Florentines. . . .  From  the  huge  Du- 
omo  to  that  smallest  of  small  oratories,  the  Cappella 
Strozzi,  each  has  its  worshippers, — not  a  knot  of 
worshippers,  not  a  small  group,  figures  scattered 
here  and  there  of  no  moment  in  their  scarcity,  but 
a  positive  crowd  of  genuine  devotees.  And  this  not 
only  during  Mass,  but  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day. 
Then, their  behavior,  even  when  not  praying — when 
merely  passing  down  an  aisle  or  into  a  sacristy, — is 


We  bespeak  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers for  the  venerable  father  of  Dr.  Egan,  whose 
death  occurred  last  week  at  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia. Grief  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  parent 
is  softened  by  the  fact  of  his  having  died  in  the 
sentiments  of  a  fervent  Christian.  Mr.  Egan  was 
one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  though  he  led  a  retired  life,  had  numerous 
attached  friends,  who  held  him  in  high  regard. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
■with  them.  — Heb.,  xiii,  3, 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  M.  Ignatia  (Frederick,  Md.)  and  Sister  M. 
Paula (Roxbury,  Mass.)  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
who  were  called  to  their  reward  last  week.  Sister 
M.Gertrude  (McCartie),  Presentation  Convent, Mill- 
street,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  deceased  last  month.  This 
venerable  religious  was  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
her  religious  profession. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Adelsperger,  of  Decatur,  Ind.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  23d  ult. 

Mr.  Charles  Brady,  who  died  a  happy  death  at 
Deerfield,  Minn.,  on  the  9th  inst. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cochran,  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
whose  holy  death  occurred  on  the  3d  inst. 

Miss  Mary  Shelby,  whose  fervent  Christian  life 
closed  in  a  saintlike  death,  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  Timothy  Regan,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who 
passed  away  on  the  27th  ult. 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Steinmann,  who  peacefully  breathed 
his  last  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  He  became  a  fervent  convert  to  the  Church 
during  his  last  illness. 

Mrs.  Michael  Reardon,  who  died  suddenly  at  South 
Windsor,  Conn.,  on  the  26th  ult.  Though  sudden,  her 
last  end  was  well  provided  for. 

Michael  O'Farrell,  of  Salix,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Rose  Mc- 
Collough,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Daniel  Guinney, 
Austin,  Minn.;   and  Mr.T.  Duggan,  Marengo,  Iowa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  thiough  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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Will's  Ambition. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 


ELL,  it  seems  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  prize  lies  be- 
tween you  and  Fred  Mason," 
said  Ben  Travers  to  his  chum 
Will  Gardiner  one  day  as  they 
walked  home  from  school. 
"Oh,  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  I'm  working  hard  for  it,"  replied  Will.  "And 
I'll  XeWyou  what  I  would  not  admit  to  everyone: 
it  means  much  more  to  me  than  the  satisfaction 
of  coming  off  first  in  the  class.  In  fact,  although 
there  is  no  use  in  explaining  how  or  why,  my 
going  to  college  depends  upon  it." 

Ben  looked  grave.  "Then  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  you  may  get  it!"  he  exclaimed,  ear- 
nestly. "  For  the  loss  of  it  would  not  make  this 
difference  to  Fred:  with  him  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  ambition.  But  I  warn  you,  old  chap,  you'll 
have  to  peg  away  at  your  Latin  like  a  beaver; 
for  Fred  is  determined  to  be  first.  And  even  the 
fellows  who  like  him  least  acknoivledge  that  he 
is  mighty  clever.  Still,  you  can  beat  him.  Will;  we 
all  know  you  can.  So  keep  on  trying  and  win." 
"  I  intend  to,  if  possible,"  answered  Will, 
laconically.  The  idea  of  a  beaver's  attacking  the 
classics  did  not  strike  him  as  ludicrous.  He  and 
Ben  knew  something  about  a  beaver  dam.  When 
in  the  country  the  summer  before  they  had  torn 
one  down,  and  next  morning  they  found  that  the 
little  creatures  had  quite  restored  it.  As  a  stimu- 
lus, Ben  could  not  have  used  a  better  comparison. 
The  two  friends  had  now  nearly  come  up  with  a 
number  of  boys,  who  were  about  separating  at  the 
corner.  Among  them  was  Fred  Mason,  and  the 
group  were  evidently  discussing  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  interest  at  the  Institute  just 
then — the  Latin  prize. 


"Oh,  I'll  gain  it,  never  fear!"  Fred  was  assur- 
ing his  partisans.  "  No,  I  don't  believe  in  trusting 
to  luck.  I'm  at  my  books  every  morning  by  half- 
past  six  o'clock,  and  get  in  two  [.hours  of  study 
before  school.  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes. 
Oh,  yes,  I'm  very  ambitious!  Success  is  every- 
thing, you  know.  Well,  good-bye!" 

And,  with  a  gay  wave  of  the  hand,  he  hurried 
away,  not  having  remarked  the  approach  of  Ben 
and  Will,  who  could  not  help  overhearing  the 
conversation,  since,  after  the  usual  manner  of 
boys,  it  was  carried  on  in  tones  by  no  means 
dulcet  or  subdued.  They,  however,  did  not  pre- 
tend to  heed  what  was  going  on;  but,  with  a  nod, 
passed  the  others,  who  looked  somewhat  taken 
aback,  and  would  not  intentionally  have  been 
guilty  of  discussing  the  chances  of  their  favorite 
in  the  presence  of  his  rival. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  Catholic  school  for 

the  pursuance  of  the  higher  studies  in  S . 

Most  of  the  lads  who  aspired  to  a  classical 
course  attended  the  Institute — an  establishment 
generously  endowed  by  Mr.  Ashton,  a  million- 
aire citizen, — where  they  could  fit  themselves 
for  college  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  Here 
the  honors  always  most  coveted  were  the  Ashton 
scholarship,  competed  for  only  by  the  seniors; 
and  the  Latin  prize,  the  great  prize  of  the  junior 
year,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  student  who 
passed  the  best  examination  in  Latin.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  purse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
and  though  all  competitors  would  have  scouted 
the  suggestion  that  any  consideration  but  that 
of  fame  entered  into  their  efforts  to  obtain  it,  in 
truth  the  gold  had  often  helped  a  worthy  lad 
along  the  road  to  learning.  As  often,  however,  it 
had  been  gained  by  a  youth  who  could  afford 
to  make  light  of  its  practical  value,  and  who 
lavished  it  right  royally,  either  upon  his  special 
set,  or  by  giving  a  banquet — in  school-boy  par- 
lance "a  spread" — to  his  class.  The  contestant 
most  likely  to  do  this  was,  naturally,  the  most 
popular  with  his  companions.  Therefore  Fred, 
whose  father  was  known  to  be  wealthy,  had  more 
adherents  than  Will,  the  only  child  of  a  widow, 
who  rented  a  part  of  her  house  to  lodgers. 

Will  reflected  upon  this  a  little  gloomily  as, 
having  parted  with  Ben,  he  hastened  home  alone. 
The  expressions  he  had  caught  kept  recurring 
to  him.  "Well,  I  could  be  at  my  books  by  ha 
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past  six  in  the  morning,  too,"  he  said  to  himself, 
««only  — yes,  I  think  I'll  have  to  ask  Father 
Morris  to  get  some  one  to  take  my  place  till  after 
the  examinations.  I  really  can  not  spare  the  time." 

He  trudged  along,  whistling  faintly  and  ner- 
vously, a  habit  of  his  when  perplexed  or  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  anything.  The  difficulty 
was  this:  Will  was  accustomed  to  serve  Mass  for 
Father  Morris  daily.  Every  morning  at  twenty 
minutes  past  six,  instead  of  sitting  down  quietly 
to  study,  he  shut  the  door  of  the  house  with  a 
bang  and  hurried  off  to  the  church,  where  he  was 
pretty  siire  to  find  the  priest  vested  and  waiting. 

Will  was  not  a  long- faced  individual;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  a  decidedly  jolly  fellow.  But  he 
had  a  share  of  the  matter-of-fact  piety  which 
usually  manifests  itself  in  the  average  Catholic 
boy  who  has  been  carefully  brought  up;  though, 
alas!  too  often  we  see  it  speedily  cast  aside. 
Now  his  reflections  ran  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
He  had  undertaken  this  practice  of  serving  the 
Mass  of  himself;  it  was  not  obligatory;  he  could 
not  be  considered  as  failing  in  his  duty  if  he 
gave  it  up,  and  by  so  doing  he  could  have  at 
least  an  hour  more  of  study  before  school.  After 
the  examination  he  would  be  able  to  resume  it. 
Fred  Mason's  spirited  words,  "  Success  is  every- 
thing," kept  ringing  in  his  thoughts  like  a  chal- 
lenge. Fred  was  employing  all  his  energies  to 
win;  he  must  do  so  likewise,  or  he  might  as  well 
retire  from  the  struggle  altogether. 

He  concluded  to  tell  Father  Morris  that  he 
would  not  be  on  hand  after  to-morrow.  But  all 
the  evening  the  question  was  continually  starting 
up  between  the  phrases  of  his  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
and  he  found  himself  absently  covering  the 
margin  of  the  leaves  with  pencilled  interrogation 
points.  "Success  is  everything."  He  wrote  it  out 
at  the  top  of  a  page.  But  now  the  page  must  be 
turned;  the  scrawl  is  lost  to  sight;  he  is  the  only 
one  who  knows  that  it  is  there.  The  trifling  cir- 
cumstance made  him  start  with  a  realization  of 
its  wider  significance.  He  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  stared  at  the  big  dictionary  before  him. 

"After  all,"  he  asked  himself,  "is  success 
everything?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  must 
everything  be  sacrificed  to  success — that  is,  what 
Fred  and  I  and  all  the  others  understand  by 
success:  the  making  of  one's  mark  either  at 
school  or  in  the  world?   Might  not  failure  mean 


more  in  some  cases?"  Will  was  not  given  to 
moralizing,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  getting  into 
deep  water.  One  thing,  however,  was  clear:  could 
he  expect  a  blessing  on  his  work  if  he  was  so 
grudging  of  the  time  given  to  God? 

The  next  morning  he  was  at  his  post,  blithe 
and  cheery  as  usual;  and  throughout  the  month 
which  was  to  decide  the  prize  he  continued  to 
serve  Father  Morris'  Mass  as  before. 

"  Well,  mother,  there's  just  this  about  it,"  said 
Will,  one  day  during  this  time  of  suspense;  "  I've 
been  thinking  of  it  all  the  term.  If  I  don't  win 
the  prize  I'll  have  to  give  up  all  hope  of  a  better 
education,  and  go  to  work.  You've  had  a  hard 
task  to  make  both  ends  meet  lately,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  let  you  go  on  so.  Besides  the 
honor  of  winning  the  prize,  the  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  would  pay  my  expenses  at  the  Insti- 
tute next  year.  But  if  I  don't  get  it  I'll  apply  for 
a  position  down  town;  for  it  isn't  just  the  tuition 
fee,  but  all  the  extras  tacked  on — the  cost  of  my 
clothes,  and  so  forth,  which  I  ought  to  be  earning 
for  myself, — which  make  such  a  sum  to  be  met." 

"Oh,  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  give  up 
your  ambition,  my  boy! "  replied  the  widow.  "It 
might  spoil  your  whole  career.  I  think  we  could 
manage  to  get  on  next  year,  in  any  case,"  she 
continued,  assuming  a  bravery  she  hardly  dared 
to  feel.  "And,  then,  perhaps  you  will  gain  the 
scholarship;  and  by  the  time  you  are  ready  for 
college,  or  indeed  any  day,  somebody  may  want 
to  buy  the  land  on  the  hill.  I  was  thinking,  too, 
that  as  our  lease  here  will  soon  be  up,  I  might 
take  a  larger  house  farther  down  town,  and  re- 
ceive more  lodgers.  I  could  manage  it  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  it  would  add  to  our  income." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  trouble,  mother  dear," 
said  Will,  regretfully. 

"Promise  me  anyhow  that  if  you  see  a  suitable 
house  for  rent  you  will  let  me  know,"  persisted 
Mrs.  Gardiner. 

"  Well,  I  will,"  he  agreed. "  But,  as  I  said  before, 
unless  I  get  the  prize,  or  some  extraordinary 
good  fortune  comes  to  us,  which  is  highly  im- 
probable, I'll  go  to  work  at  the  end  of  the  term." 

And  his  mother,  though  she  would  not  have 
owned  it,  felt  that  she  might  be  obliged  to  let 
him  do  so, — "At  least  for  a  while,"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself. 
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"The  land  on  the  hill"  was  all  that  remained 
of  his  father's  property,  and  consisted  of  several 
unavailable  lots.  Will  had  not  much  faith  in 
the  prospect  of  the  appearance  of  a  purchaser 
so  opportunely.  The  plan  of  moving  down  town 
was  more  encouraging,  he  thought.  On  his  way 
to  the  church  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  house 
that  had  been  vacant  for  some  months.  The 
morning  after  the  above  conversation  he  noticed 
it  particularly.  When  returning,  he  stopped  and 
observed  it  more  critically.  It  was  a  brick  build- 
ing, No.  3  Spring  Avenue,  next  to  the  corner  of 
Main  Street,  upon  which  stood  the  handsome 
store  of  Hoffman  the  jeweller. 

"The  house  may  be  a  little  out  of  repair  in 
some  unimportant  details,"  soliloquized  Will; 
"  but  perhaps  the  owner  will  rent  it  more  reason- 
ably on  that  account.  And  it  is  so  pleasantly 
and  conveniently  located  that  we  could  put  up 
with  some  disadvantages.  We  could  not  settle 
in  a  better  neighborhood.  Here  it  is  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  the  business  part  of  the  city. 
We  should  be  sure  of  securing  lodgers." 

The  jewellers',  of  course,  fronted  upon  the 
principal  street:  it  was  the  rear  of  the  building 
which  adjoined  the  house.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  store  was  an  alley  leading  from  Main  Street 
past  the  yards  of  the  houses  on  Spring  Avenue. 
Will  walked  around  there  to  look  at  No.  3  from 
that  point.  In  the  front  of  the  house  all  the 
inside  blinds  were  shut,  even  to  the  basement; 
but  as  Will,  pulling  himself  up  on  the  high  fence 
which  bounded  the  alley,  gained  a  view  of  the 
kitchen  windows,  he  noted  that  here  the  blinds 
were  half  open.  He  was  about  to  jump  down 
into  the  yard,  and  inspect  the  premises  more 
closely,  but  something  restrained  him.  From  the 
fence  he  could  see  that  the  kitchen  was  of  fair 
size,  with  a  pantry  adjacent.  One  thing  struck  him 
as  litrange,  however:  though  the  windows  were 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  had  not 
apparently  been  opened  recently,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  heap  of  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

"What  can  be  the  reason  of  this?"  he  said 
aloud.  "  Perhaps  the  floor  was  torn  up  so  that 
the  water-pipes  might  be  repaired.  How  strange 
that  the  owner  allows  it  to  remain  in  such  a 
condition!  We  should  have  to  make  sure  that  the 
drainage  is  all  right  before  renting  the  place." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Prince  of  Painters. 


BY    E.  v.  N. 
I. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens,  "the  prince  of  painters 
and  of  gentlemen,"  was  the  son  of  John  Rubens, 
an  alderman  of  Antwerp.  Until  about  thirty 
years  ago  the  biographers  of  Rubens  believed 
him  to  have  first  seen  the  light  in  Cologne — 
probably  because  his  parents  resided  soilie  years 
in  the  Rhenish  city  during  civil  disturbances  in 
the  Low  Countries;  but  it  is  now  known  that 
Siegen,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  justly  claims  the 
honor  of  his  birth. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Cologne.  He  had  already  made  re- 
markable progress  in  classical  studies,  and  later 
on  became  an  excellent  scholar  in  Latin,  besides 
being  proficient  in  French,  Italian,  German, 
Dutch,  and  even  English.  The  lad's  fine  talents 
and  handsome  person,  joined  to  piety  and  good 
manners,  attracted  much  attention,  and  he  was  a 
general  favorite. 

It  is  related  that  one  day  Madame  Rubens  went 
out  and  left  her  children  in  care  of  the  house- 
keeper. Paul's  sister  Blandina  became  very 
lonesome,  and  the  good-natured  boy  set  about 
to  amuse  her  by  playing  games,  and  telling  her 
fables  and  stories  in  several  languages.  Still, the 
little  maiden  was  sad.  Paul  saw  a  carriage  passing, 
and  declared  that  he  would  beckon  the  coach- 
man to  halt;  for  in  the  coach  there  was  an  elderly 
lady  that  he  believed  could  furnish  his  sister 
with  "narratives  since  the  Flood."  Little  did  the 
playful  boy  imagine  that  his  suggested  signal  had 
been  heeded.  To  his  consternation,  a  person  of 
rank  alighted  from  the  vehicle,  and  requested  to 
see  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

Blandina  went  to  the  drawing-room  and  mod- 
estly apologized;  but  the  good  lady  seemed  quite 
at  ease,  and  said:  "Tell  your  brother  Paul  to 
bring  me  a  glass  of  eau  sucree  and  orange-flow  er 
water."  Gudule,  the  housekeeper,  was  indignant. 
But  Blandina  decided  that  it  was  better  to  be 
polite;  and  Paul,  all  trembling,  but  with  a  most 
polite  bow,  took  the  beverage  in  on  a  silver  tray. 

"What  a  happy  mother  to  have  such  a  hand- 
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some  and  graceful  son!"  exclaimed  the  visitor. 
"You  must  come  and  be  my  pagci.  Would  you 
not  like  that?" 

"Thank  you, lady,"  answered  Paul,  "but  T  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  a  servant — for  that  is 
the  office  of  a  page.  I  happen  to  know  all  the  titles 
of  courtiers  and  their  origin,"  went  on  the  intel- 
ligent lad.  "Constable  was  formerly  count  of 
the  stables;  the  marshal  was  nothing  but  a  farrier; 
the  seneschal,  a  sort  of  steward."  And  there  is 
no  knowing  what  he  would  have  added  had  not 
•  his  mother  interrupted  the  conversation  by 
entering  and  giving  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
the  Countess  Lalaing. 

The  two  ladies  were  delighted  to  meet,  and 
they  chatted  a  long  time.  Several  months  later 
Paul's  father  placed  him  as  page  to  the  Countess 
Lalaing.  The  boy  accepted  the  position  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  offered,  and  some 
years  of  his  youth  were  spent  in  that  capacity. 
But  before  long  he  became  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  life  at  court,  and  sighed  so  ardently  to  be- 
come a  painter  that  his  mother  at  last  consented. 

Paul  first  studied  with  Tobias  Verhaecht,  who 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  family;  and 
then  served  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  with 
Van  Noort,  a  good  painter,  but  a  rough  master. 
One  day  the  celebrated  Otho  Van  Veen  visited 
the  studio,  and  as  he  passed  from  easel  to  easel 
his  experienced  eye  noted  the  talent  betrayed 
in  the  work  of  young  Rubens.  This  artist  had 
studied  in  Italy,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion throughout  Belgium.  Paul  soon  became  his 
pupil;  and  although  both  had  similar  tastes, 
Rubens  never  copied  Van  Veen.  He  originated  a 
style  of  his  own;  and  in  1590  Van  Noort,  as  dean 
of  the  guild  of  painters  in  Antwerp,  allowed 
Rubens  to  act  as  independent  master,  and 
receive  pupils  on  his  own  account. 

II. 
Rubens  was  now  anxious  to  travel  in  Italy, 
the  home  of  art.  A  family  council  was  held,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  his  guardian,  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  a  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
young  aspirant.  In  Venice  he  led  a  very  retired 
life,  devoting  himself  to  the  colorists  of  the 
Venetian  school — Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  and 
Tintoret.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  honor  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  lodged  under  the  same  roof,  and  he  was 


so  charmed  with  the  cultured  mind  and  winning 
simplicity  of  the  studious  painter  that  he  com- 
mended him  to  the  attention  of  the  Duke,  who 
finally  invited  him  to  Mantua. 

In  1601  Rubens  was  sent  by  the  Duke  to  Rome 
to  copy  from  Raphael;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands,  commissioned  him  to  paint  several 
pictures  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.  A  copy 
of  "  Mercury  and  Psyche,"  after  Raphael,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Pesth.  "The  Finding 
of  the  Cross,"  "The  Crowning  with  Thorns," 
and  "The  Crucifixion,"  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Hospital  of  Crassi  in  Provence. 

In  the  beginning  of  1603  "the  Fleming,"  as 
the  Mantuans  called  him,  was  sent  by  the  Duke 
to  present  the  King  of  Spain  with  a  superb  car- 
riage drawn  by  six  Neapolitan  horses,  and  to 
accompany  some  valuable  offerings  to  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  Prime  Minister  of  Philip  III.  The 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  the  artist  gave  him  an 
irresistible  charm,  and  his  success  at  the  court  of 
Spain  was  complete.  During  his  stay  there  some 
one  at  a  grand  banquet  inquired:  "Who  is  this 
painter  that  plays  the  noble  lord?"  And  the  an- 
swer was:  "It  must  be  a  noble  lord  who  plays 
the  painter." 

Of  Ruben's  renown,  as  early  as  1604  we  get  a 
more  complete  idea  from  an  immense  picture, 
now  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery — "  The  Baptism  of 
Our  Lord,"  originally  painted  for  the  Jesuits  at 
Mantua.  In  this  he  shows  the  vigor  of  design 
that  characterized  Michael  Angelo,  the  decora- 
tive skill  of  Titian,  and  the  lively  coloring  of 
Giulio  Romano.  He  delighted  in  vast  under- 
takings, and  once  said :  "  It  gives  a  painter  more 
courage  to  represent  his  ideas  with  the  utmost 
freedom  and  the  semblance  of  realit)'." 

While  employed  in  Rome,  in  1608,  Rubens 
received  news  that  his  mother  was  dangerously 
ill.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  absent;  but  the 
dutiful  son,  without  awaiting  his  return,  set  out 
at  once  for  the  Netherlands.  Alas!  the  mother 
whom  he  loved  so  tenderly  expired  before  he 
reached  Antwerp. 

Rubens  had  fully  intended  to  maintain  his 
position  among  the  Gonzagas,  but  his  purpose 
was  over-ruled  by  the  express  wish  of  Albert 
and  Isabella,  who  desired  him  to  remain  in  the 
Belgian  provinces.  His  sovereign  freed  him  from 
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the  regulations  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  and  the 
artists  of  his  native  land  not  only  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  their  school,  but  afforded  him  many 
opportunities  to  prove  his  splendid  acquirements. 
His  marriage  with  Isabella  Brant,  in  1609,  also 
influenced  him  to  remain  at  home.  Many  pictures 
of  this  graceful  lady,  who  was  to  share  during 
seventeen  years  the  destinies  of  the  illustrious 
painter,  are  still  extant. 

In  1625  our  hero  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  where 
the  scaffolding  on  which  he  stood  gave  way, 
and  had  he  not  caught  upon  an  adjoining  tribune 
|ie  would  undoubtedly  have  been  killed  by  the 
fall;  but  Providence  had  other  designs.  At  that 
epoch  no  European  painter  equalled  him  in 
talent  or  renown.  But  Rubens  was  a  diplomate  as 
well  as  an  artist.  In  the  height  of  his  extraordinary 
devotion  to  his  favorite  pursuit,  the  Archduchess 
Isabella  sent  him  to  Spain  in  quality  of  ambas- 
sador. The  widow  of  King  Albert  hoped  to  see 
the  United  Provinces  return  to  the  Spanish 
dominion,  and  in  her  judgment  Rubens  was  the 
person  most  capable  of  bringing  about  this  result. 

III. 

The  nine  months  which  Rubens  spent  at 
Madrid  rank  among  the  most  important  of  his 
brilliant  career.  He  had  brought  with  him  eight 
pictures  as  presents  to  the  Infanta,  who  used  to 
delight  in  sitting  by  his  easel  when  he  worked; 
and  he  was  also  commissioned  to  take  several 
portraits  of  the  King  and  the  royal  family.  There, 
too,  he  met  Velasquez,  who  was  nervously  agitated 
at  the  idea  of  being  judged  by  the  most  cele- 
brated artist  of  his  age.  Expressly  for  this  inter- 
view he  painted  his  famous  picture  of  "Joseph's 
Garment."  When  Rubens  beheld  it,  he  reached 
out  his  hand  to  Velasquez;  and  the  latter  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  generous  admirer, 
exclaiming,  "This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life! " 

During  his  subsequent  visit  to  England  the 
University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1630,  the  King  knighted  him,  presenting 
him  at  the  same  time  with  the  splendidly  orna- 
mented sword  which  A^as  used  at  the  ceremony, 
and  which  is  preserved  to  this  day  by  Ruben's 
descendants. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe 
the  name  of  Rubens  was  in  honor.  His  paint- 


ings were  to  be  seen  in  every  gallery,  and  he  had 
formed  schools  of  painting  and  of  engraving 
which  were  the  admiration  of  the  world.  A 
painter  and  a  diplomate,  Rubens  was  also  an 
architect.  Besides  building  a  palace  for  himself, 
he  constructed  the  magnificent  church  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Antwerp. 

His  character  was  in  harmony  with  his  great 
genius.  He  maintained  several  young  artists  at 
Rome  at  his  own  expense,  and  not  unfrequently 
silenced  his  enemies  by  heaping  benefits  upon 
them.  Open-hearted,  benevolent,  and  a  stranger 
to  envy,  he  made  the  noblest  use  of  the  great 
fortune  that  his  talents  had  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate. He  always  had  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion for  his  friends;  and  his  table  was  served 
with  much  refinement  and  nicety,  though  with- 
out extravagance.  Every  summer  he  went  to  en- 
joy a  change  of  air  at  his  country-seat  of  Steen, 
near  Mechlin,  where  he  recreated  himself  with 
hunting  and  fishing. 

After  his  return  from  the  journeys  he  was 
obliged  to  undertake,  our  artist  always  devoted 
himself  to  his  art  with  incredible  industry.  His 
mind  could  never  rest  unoccupied:  when  not 
engaged  in  painting,  he  was  reading  or  studying; 
and  even  while  employed  with  his  canvas,  he 
would  ask  his  pupils  or  his  friends  to  read  aloud 
selections  from  some  favorite  book,  or  some  pages 
on  the  subject  that  occupied  his  pencil. 

In  1634  Rubens  had  a  severe  attack  of  gout, 
and  from  this  painful  disease  he  suffered  more 
or  less  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1640.  His  wife  erected  a  splendid 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Jacques  at  Antwerp,  and  adorned  it  with  one  of 
his  own  paintings. 

It  is  probable  that  Peter  Paul  Rubens  painted 
more  pictures  than  any  other  artist.  The  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Brussels  still  possess  many  of 
his  best  works,  while  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp 
is  adorned  with  the  most  celebrated.  These  are: 
"The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  "The  Raising 
of  the  Cross,"  and  "The  Assumption"  at  the 
high  altar — a  magnificent  composition,  now  val- 
ued at  $50,000. 

We  must  not  forget  to  remark  that  Rubens 
had  five  children — two  sons  apd  three  daughters, 
— one  of  whom  became  a  priest  and  another 
a  nun. 
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Sweet  Mother,  infant  Dove. 
In  The  Temple.  And  she  holds  Him  tight  to  her  breast, 

Though  her  lips  are  still, — 

FROM  THE  SPANISH,  BY  M.  E.  M.  Q  Ict  Him  rest,  Ict  Him  rest, 

While  He  may,  while  He  will! 


njHE  face  of  a  Mother-Maiden  fair, 

With  sweet,  sad  thoughts  in  her  eyes, 
And  glints  in  the  wavy  bronze-brown  hair 

Of  the  gold  of  Paradise. 
Two  doves  in  her  hand,  a  little  Child 

On  her  trembling  arm; 
What  a  wondrous  light  when  He  smiled! 

What  a  charm! 

11. 
An  old  man  lowly  bent  in  prayer 

Within  the  sacred  gate. 
What  does  he  feel  in  the  drowsy  air? 

Why  does  he  rise  and  wait? 
Did  the  Babe  open  its  arms 

As  he  smiled. 
Drawn  by  the  wondrous  charms 

Of  the  Child? 

HI. 

Now  blushes  and  pallors  come  and  go 

On  her  lovely,  speaking  face. 
What  is  the  shadow  of  coming  woe 

Through  all  the  holy  place? 
She  has  felt  the  sad,  prophetic  word 

In  her  throbbing  heart; 
All  her  mother's  soul  has  been  stirred 

By  the  cruel  dart, 

IV. 

Once  more,'neath  the  faithful,  gentle  care 

Of  Joseph's  sheltering  love, 
They  journey  homeward — a  tender  pair. 


A  Calumniated  Pope. 


BY   THE    REV.  REUBEN    PARSONS,  D.  D. 

OPE  PAUL  II.,  elevated  to  the  Chair 
of  Peter  in  1464,  was  by  birth  a 
Venetian,  and  was  forty-eight  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  promotion. 
His  family  was  of  senatorial  rank,  and  had 
already  given  two  Pontiffs  to  the  Church— Eu- 
genius  IV.  and  Gregory  XII.  On  the  election  of 
Eugenius  IV.,  his  uncle,  Peter  Barbo,  was  sum- 
moned to  court,  and  in  1440  was  enrolled  in  the 
Sacred  College.  During  the  reigns  of  Eugenius 
IV.,  Calixtus  III.,  and  Pius  II.,  he  was  held  in 
such  esteem  that  "it  was  generally  believed  at 
court  that  if  any  one  wished  to  obtain  any  favor 
he  should  refer  it  to  the  Venetian  Cardinal 
Peter."*  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  the 
events  of  this  pontificate;  the  object  of  this 
article  is  a  refutation  of  certain  calumnies  with 
which  the  name  of  Paul  II.  has  been  aspersed. 
Concerning  his  reign  we  shall  briefly  note  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention  was  devoted  to 


*  Canensius:  "Life  of  Paul  II.,"  edited  by  Car- 
dinal Quirini  (Rome,  1740),  with  an  erudite  defence 
of  Paul  II.  against  the  attacks  of  Platina.  Muratori 
highly  extols  this  work  of  Quirini. 
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the  extirpation  of  Hussitism,  then  almost  trium- 
phant under  the  patronage  of  George  Podiebrad; 
that  he  purged  the  Roman  court' of  simoniacs, 
and  would  not  allow  even  his  civil  officers  to 
receive  presents;*  that  he  greatly  remedied  the 
abuse  of  commendatory  benefices;  that  he  was 
most  profuse  in  relieving  the  poor  with  his  own 
money.  There  are  few  Pontiffs  concerning  whom 
more  contradictory  judgments  have  been  pro- 
nounced than  those  formed  regarding  Paul  II. 
Muratori  says  that  it  is  perhaps  undeniable  that, 
as  Philip  of  Bergamo  testifies,  this  Pontiff  died 
"loved  by  few  and  hated  by  nearly  all, although 
this  fact  is  justified  by  no  good  reason."  Accord- 
ing to  some  Paul  II.  was  effeminate  and  peevish, 
while  others  regard  him  as  a  most  resolute  sov- 
ereign; some  call  him  a  spendthrift,  while  others 
declare  that  he  was  a  miser;  some  discern  in  him 
the  pitying  father  of  the  unfortunate,  while  again 
he  is  styled  the  harshest  of  despots.  Spondanus, 
in  an  evident  determination  to  be  impartial,  can 
say  no  more  in  favor  of  Paul  II.  than  that  "he  is 
to  be  neither  highly  lauded  nor  severely  con- 
demned." De  Mornay,  the  "Protestant  Pope" 
of  the  early  French  Calvinists,  gravely  declares 
that  our  Pontiff  was  strangled  by  the  devil  while 
in  the  act  of  sin.  Roscoe  is  not  quite  so  severe, 
but  he  presents  Paul  as  "  an  ostentatious,  profli- 
gate, and  illiterate  priest."  f 

And  now  for  the  charges  of  ostentation,  profli- 
gacy, and  illiteracy,  which  Roscoe— whom  it  is 
the  fashion  to  regard  as  reasonable  and  moderate 
— does  not  hesitate  to  make  against  Paul  II.  Gin- 
guen^,  Hallam,  and  Sismondi  say  nothing  of  this 
Pontiff's  profligacy,  though  they  equal  Roscoe  in 
aversion  to  his  memory.  Excepting  De  Mornay, 
no  author  of  note  attacks  his  morals;  not  one 
of  his  contemporaries  insinuates  any  reflection 
upon  them — not  even  Ammanati,  so  rigid  in 
his  own  life,  and  the  leader  of  a  rigidist  school 
among  the  cardinals;  not  even  Platina,  upon 
whose  testimony  all  the  decriers  of  Pope  Paul's 
memory  are  forced  to  rely  almost  solely,  and 
whose  virulence  would  certainly  have  allowed  no 
error  of  the  Pontiff,  in  the  matter  of  morality, 
to  pass  unnoticed  in  his  biography.  The  charge 
of  ostentation,  however,  is  not  so  easily  dismissed; 
but  reflection  will  show  that  little  blame  ought  to 


accrue  to  our  Pontiff  because  he  spent  his  own 
money  in  a  royal  manner.  Pope  Paul  II.  certainly 
loved  display;  the  cavalcata,  or  procession,  which 
followed  his  coronation  exceeded  in  splendor  all 
preceding  ones;  his  tiara,  made  by  Giordano,  the 
first  goldsmith  of  the  age,  was  valued  at  200,000 
scudi;  he  spent  immense  sums  for  jewels,  etc.; 
he  wished  the  cardinals  to  present  an  appearance 
of  dignified  splendor,  and  therefore  gave  them 
the  white  mitre,  the  red  hat,  and  prescribed  red 
as  the  color  of  their  dress,  ornaments,  and  equi- 
pages; near  to  what  had  been  his  own  titular 
Church  of  St.  Mark  he  built  a  magnificent  pal- 
ace,* surrounded  it  with  extensive  gardens,  and 
adorned  it  with  numerous  ancient  statues  and 
costly  furniture.  The  tastes  of  Paul  II.  were 
artistic,  and  he  had  been  used  to  profusion  from 
his  infancy;  when  he  ascended  the  Papal  throne 
he  injured  no  one,  but  rather  benefited  many  by 
expending  his  revenues  in  a  lavish  manner.  We 
learn  from  Platina,  his  bitter  foe,  that  Paul "  took 
great  care  that  all  kinds  of  provisions  should 
always  be  plentiful,  and  be  cheaper  than  they  had 
ever  been."  Certainly  Platina  asserts  that  the 
Pope  "was  diligent  in  accumulating  money,"  but 
he  adds  that  "he  often  spent  this  money  freely; 
he  frequently  aided  poor  cardinals,  needy  bish- 
ops and  princes,  noble  persons  deprived  of  their 
properties,  and  young  women,  widows,  and  the 
infirm."  Canensius  relates  several  instances  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Barbo.  While 
^neas  Sylvius  was  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  his 
revenues  were  very  limited;  Barbo  ceded  to  him 
one  of  his  own  benefices.  When  the  Cardinal  de 
Cusa  had  become  impoverished  by  his  struggle 
with  the  Duke  of  Austria,  he  also  transferred  a 
benefice  to  him.  He  always  kept  a  well-stocked 
private  pharmacy,  and  it  was  ever  at  the  disposal 
of  an  ailing  friend  or  servant. 

The  most  important  charge  brought  against 
Paul  II.  is  that  of  his  having  been  a  foe  to  science, 
an  enemy  of  letters.  Roscoe  asserts  that  "during 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.  letters  and  science 
experienced  at  Rome  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  per- 
secution; and  their  professors  exhibited  in  their 
sufferings  a  degree  of  constancy  and  resolution 
which,  in  another  cause,  might   have  advanced 


*  Constitution  "Munera."      |  Lorenzo  dei  Medici. 


*  Afterward  given  by  Sixtus  V.  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  and  hence  still  called  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 
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them  to  the  rank  of  martyrs."  He  then  describes 
the  alleged  tyranny  and  barbarism  of  our  Pontiff, 
and  cites,  besides  Platina,  in  corroboration  of 
his  charge,  Tiraboschi;  but  he  does  not  give  the 
passage  on  which  he  relies.  Now,  if  the  reader 
will  consult  Tiraboschi,  he  will  find  that  this 
author  asserts  the  very  contrary  of  what  Roscoe 
would  imply.  However,  Platina  certainly  fortifies 
Roscoe's  position.  He  declares  that  Paul  II. 
"  so  hated  and  despised  profane  studies  that  he 
called  their  cultivators  heretics."  Let  us  try  to 
discover  how  much  credence  is  due  to  Platina  in 
this  matter.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  newly- 
elected  Paul  II.  had  been  the  removal  of  every 
cause  of  corruption  from  the  Roman  court;  and 
among  the  many  congregations  and  tribunals  to 
which  his  reforming  hand  extended  was  the  Col- 
lege of  Abbreviators.  *  This  body,  says  Egidius 
of  Viterbo  (d.  1532),  had  become  thoroughly 
corrupt;  all  its  labors  were  sold  for  gold.  Paul 
II.  found  that  more  than  reformation  was  needed 
in  this  case:  he  decreed  the  abolition  of  the 
College.  One  of  the  prelates  thus  deprived  of  a 
lucrative  post  was  Platina,  t  and  it  is  well  to  note 
his  own  account  of  what  followed:  "This  College 
was  filled  with  learned  and  worthy  persons;  there 
were  men  versed  in  both  divine  and  human  law; 
there  were  poets  and  orators,  who  gave  no  less 
honor  to  the  court  than  they  received  from  it. 
Paul  cast  all  these  aside,  like  so  many  strangers 
and  worthless  people;  depriving  them  of  their 
offices,  although  they  had  paid  for  them,  and 
thus  were  guaranteed  their  possession.  J   The 

*  The  duty  of  an  Abbreviator  is  to  make  a  minute 
of  any  papal  decision,  or  of  any  reply  which  the 
Pope  wishes  to  be  sent  in  answer  to  a  letter,  and  to 
prepare  the  needed  document  in  oflicial  form. 

t  His  prop'er  name  was  Sacchi,  but  he  adopted 
the  name  Platina  from  the  Latin  designation  of  his 
native  town,  Piadena,  near  Cremona.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Sixtus  IV.  in  1471,  Platina  was  made  prefect 
of  the  Vatican  Library,  and  from  that  time  he  prob- 
ably enjoyed  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods ;  for 
Jovius  informs  us  that  he  bequeathed  to  Pomponius 
Laetus  an  elegant  mansion  with  costly  gardens,  in 
which  laurel  crowns  were  to  be  bestowed  on  those 
members  of  the  Academy  whom  their  brethren 
should  deem  worthy  of  such  honor. 

X  Platina  omits  to  state  that  Paul  II.,  before  dis- 
missing the  Abbreviators,  restored  to  them  the  sums 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  detestable  custom  of 
the  time,  they  had  paid  for  their  offices.  Constitution 
*'  Divina"  of^Sixtus  IV.,  "  Bullar.,"  vol.  i,  const.  16. 


greater  sufferers  tried  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
Pontiff;  and  I,  who  was  one  of  these,  earnestly 
besought  that  our  cause  should  be  referred  to 
the  auditors  of  the  Ruota.  Then  he,  regarding 
me  with  distorted  eyes,  said:  *  What!  You  appeal 
to  other  judges  concerning  what  we  do?  Know 
you  not  that  all  justice  and  law  are  in  our  breast? 
I  wish  it  to  be  so.  Go  away,  all  of  you,  and 
whither  you  please;  I  am  Pope,  and  can  do  or 
undo  what  I  will.'  Having  heard  this  cruel  sen- 
tence, we  continued  to  labor  day  and  night,  beg- 
ging every  vile  courtier  to  assist  us  in  procuring 
another  audience  with  the  Pontiff.  We  were  all 
outraged  and  dismissed,  like  so  many  outlaws 
and  excommunicated  persons.  For  twenty  con- 
secutive nights — because  nearly  all  business  was 
conducted  at  night — we  labored  in  vain.  Being 
unable  to  bear  such  ignominy,  I  resolved  to  do 
by  writing  what  I  and  my  companions  could  not 
effect  by  an  audience.  I  therefore  wrote  a  letter 
in  almost  these  words:  *  If  it  is  just  for  you,  with- 
out hearing  us,  to  despoil  us  of  what  we  have 
properly  and  legitimately  bought,  we  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  complain  of  the  injustice  done  to  us. 
Since  we  have  been  so  outrageously  and  con- 
temptuously dismissed  by  you,  we  shall  request 
the  kings  and  princes  to  call  a  council,  before 
which  you  must  answer  for  having  deprived  us 
of  our  legitimate  possession.' "  When  the  Pope 
had  read  this  letter,  he  ordered  that  Platina 
should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Pope 
had  merely  smiled  at  Platina's  ridiculous  menace; 
for  the  friends  of  the  discarded  officials  now 
affected  to  regard  the  insolent  scribe  as  a  martyr 
to  learning.  After  four  months  Platina  obtained 
his  release  through  the  intercession  of  Cardinal 
di  Gonzaga;  and  Paul  seems  to  have  soon  for- 
given the  humanist's  audacity,  for  we  find  the 
latter  delivering  an  oration  before  the  Pope 
and  cardinals  in  1463.*  But  the  misfortunes 
of  Platina  were  not  at  an  end.  At  this  time 
there  flourished  at  Rome  an  academy  composed 
mainly  of  those  humanists  whom  the  prodigal 
generosity  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  had  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  from  distant 
lands.  The  chief  of  this  society  was  the  famous 
Julius  Pomponius  Laetus,  who  had  been  a  pupil 


*  This  oration  is  given  by  Bzovius,  y.  1468,  no.  2. 
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of  Lorenzo  Valla.  Most  of  the  members  had 
belonged  to  the  College  of  the  Abbreviators.  The 
love  of  these  academicians  for  antiquity  was  so 
fanatical  that  most  of  them  had  exchanged  their 
family  and  baptismal  names  for  fictitious  ones 
taken  from  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks.* 
The  seditious  letter  of  Platina  had  naturally 
rendered  Pope  Paul  II.  suspicious  of  all  the 
humanist's  companions  in  the  Academy.  Their 
sessions  may  have  been  innocent  of  any  polit- 
ical or  really  heterodox  intent,  but  many  of 
the  academicians  bore  an  equivocal  reputation 
for  morality;  and  all  were  almost  pagan  in  their 
worship  of  antiquity.  "Paul  II. is  accused,"  says 
Cantu,  "of  having  persecuted  the  restorers  of 
classic  studies;  but  I  am  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  him  if  he  was  dismayed  on  seeing  paganism 
manifesting  itself  not  only  in  the  fine  arts,  but  in 
doctrine  and  in  the  lives  of  men;  on  beholding 
these  men,  ashamed  of  their  baptismal  names, 
changing  Pietro  into  Pierio,  Giovanni  into  Jovi- 
anus,  Marino  into  Glaucus;  on  learning  that  they 
revived  the  feasts  of  antiquity,  sacrificing  a  wood- 
pecker, and,  under  pretence  of  honoring  Plato, 
giving  forth  impious  or  theurgic  doctrines, — 
things  which  some  may  regard  as  trivial,  but 
which  may  lead  to  more  serious  ones." 

Our  Pontiff  would  probably  not  have  interfered 
directly  with  the  academicians,  had  he  not  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  contemplated  his  depo- 
sition. The  carnival  of  1469  was  being  celebrated 
with  great  splendor,  and,  as  usual  in  this  reign, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Pope,  when  it  was  re- 
ported that,  under  the  leadership  of  Callimachus 
(Philip  Buonaccorsi),  a  revolution  had  been 
planned ;  one  Luke  Tozzi,  a  notorious  demagogue, 

*  Pomponius  was  wont  to  genuflect  before  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Romulus,  although  he  used  to 
lead  his  scholars  to  a  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  on 
the  Quirinal,  and  certainly  died  an  edifying  death. 
While  De  Rossi  was  prosecuting  his  investigations 
in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Rome,  he  found 
among  the  names  of  those  who  had  visited  this  holy 
spot  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  of  Pomponius 
Lsetus,  expressed  in  this  curious  fashion,  "In  the 
reign  of  Pom.,  supreme  Pontiff";  and  even  thus, 
"Pomponius,  supreme  Pontiff,  all-worthy  priest 
{^pantagathos  sacerdos)  of  the  Roman  Academy"; 
which  titles,  remarks  Cantii  ("  Heretics  of  Italy," 
disc,  ix,  note  33),  would  indicate  an  established 
hierarchy  in  the  suspected  society,  and  again  draw 
suspicion  on  Pomponius. 


who  had  been  exiled,  had  been  seen  in  the  forests 
of  Velletri  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  malcontents, 
and  had  avowed  his  intention  of  aiding  the  con- 
spirators; a  letter  of  Pomponius  Laetusto  Platina 
had  been  intercepted,  in  which  the  latter  was 
styled  "most  holy  father."  Immediately  many 
citizens  and  several  of  the  court  were  arrested; 
most  of  the  academicians,  among  them  Callim- 
achus, fled  in  time;  but  Platina  and  a  few  others 
were  captured.  Pomponius  was  at  this  time  in 
Venice,  and  his  extradition  was  demanded  and 
granted.  On  the  trial  it  was  shown  that  the  flat- 
tering epithet  applied  by  Pomponius  to  Platina 
had  been  used  only  in  play;  it  was  proved  that 
Tozzi  had  not  left  Naples;  in  fine,  it  appeared 
that  no  conspiracy  had  been  formed.  After  a  de- 
tention of  one  year  the  accused  were  liberated;* 
but,  in  good  or  bad  faith,  the  humanists  called  on 
posterity  to  pity  them  for  their  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  learning.  We  have  said  that  it  would 
appear  that  no  conspiracy  had  really  been  formed 
in  the  Roman  Academy  against  Paul  II.  But  it 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  certain  that  at  least  Cal- 
limachus was  guilty  of  treasonable  designs  against 
the  Pontiff.  Palma  cites  a  work  entitled  "  Memo- 
rials of  Cremonese  Extant  in  Rome,"  written  by 
a  learned  Dominican,  Vairani,  in  1778,  which 
contains  all  the  letters  written  by  Platina  during 
his  incarceration.  Among  these  is  one  to  a  certain 
Lucidus,  in  which  occur  expressions  which  indi- 
cate that  Callimachus  had  often  uttered  seditious 
sentiments  in  the  Academy,  and  that  Platina 
had  feared  their  consequences.  If  Palma  judges 
correctly,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  severity 
of  Paul  II.  toward  the  academicians. 

Impartial  judges,  such  as  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia, 
certainly  blamed  Paul  II.  for  having  been  too 
credulous  in  lending  an  ear  to  the-  accusations 
against  the  academicians;  but  the  sole  testimony 
of  the  aggrieved  Platina  is  not  sufficiently  weighty 


*  James  of  Bergamo,  Trithemius,  and  Canipi, 
assert  that  Platina  was  kept  in  prison  until  the  death 
of  Paul  II.;  but  in  September,  1469,  Cardinal  Am- 
manati  addressed  a  letter  to  our  humorist,  then  at 
the  baths  of  Petriola  in  the  territory  of  Siena.  (See 
Epist.  Card.  Pap.,  no.  330.)  Platina  had  contracted 
rheumatism  in  prison,  and  the  Pope  allowed  him  to 
visit  these  baths.  Cardinal  Bessarion  going  his 
security.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  never  again 
disturbed  by  Paul;  and  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV. 
greatly  benefited  him. 
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to  induce  us  to  believe  that  this  Pontiff  was  act- 
uated by  a  hatred  or  contempt  of  letters.  It  was 
during  this  pontificate  that  the  art  of  printing 
was  introduced  into  Rome,  and  its  rapid  devel- 
opment shows  that  Paul  II.  did  not  regard  it 
with  disfavor.  Then  appeared  editions  of  Cicero's 
Letters,  his  "Officia,"  the  Paradoxes,  the  books 
on  Friendship  and  on  Old  Age,  the  Bible,  the 
Letters  of  St.  Jerome,  the  works  of  St.  Cyprian, 
of  St.  Leo  I.,  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  Livy, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Annceus,  Lucanus,  Silius  Italicus, 
Julius  Calphurnius,  the  elder  Pliny,  Quintilian, 
Suetonius,  Aulus  Gallicus,  Apuleus,  Alcinous, 
Strabo,  the  Cosmography  of  Ptolemy,  the  Antiq- 
uities of  Denis  of  Halicarnassus,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  less  important  works.  Most  of 
these  editions  are  dedicated  to  Paul  II.  by  John 
Andrew  di  Bussi,  Bishop  of  Alicia;  and  in  his 
prefaces  this  editor  declares  that  the  typographic 
art  owes  its  great  progress  in  Rome  to  the  liber- 
ality of  that  Pontiff.*  He  could  not  have  hated 
or  despised  letters  who  encouraged  George  of 
Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza,  Bartholomew  Sicco, 
Filelfo,  Flavins  Blondus;t  who  promoted  many 
persons  merely  because  they  were  learned;  J  who 
sought  among  the  poor  for  youths  inclined  to 
study,  and  himself  defrayed  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  §  Writing  to  Theodore  Gaza,  Filelfo 
says:  "Immortal  thanks  are  due  to  Paul  for 
having  recalled  the  Muses  to  the  Roman  court 
after  a  long  exile";  and  in  a  letter  to  Leonard 
Dathus,  he  says:  "What  do  not  I  and  all  learned 
men  owe  to  the  great  wisdom  of  Paul  II."?  In 
another  letter  to  Gaza,  Filelfo  declares  that  under 
Pope  Paul  "  the  Roman  court  was  the  sole  refuge 
of  learning  and  eloquence." 

The  artistic  tastes  of  Paul  II.  utterly  preclude 
the  possibility  of  his  having  been  a  foe  to  letters; 
such  refinement  is  incompatible  with  a  hatred, 
or  even  a  distaste,  for  learning.  The  immense 
sums  which  he  lavished  on  architects,  painters, 
and  goldsmiths,  ||  and  which  form  an  argument 
for  those  who  accuse  him  of  ostentation,  do  not 
indicate  the  barbarian.  He  had  collected,  from  far 
and  wide,  an  immense  number  of  manuscripts, 

*  Christophe :  loc.  cit. 

t  Gaspar  of  Verona:  b.  iii;  in  Muratori,  vol.iii, 
pt.  2— Filelfo:  Epist.,  b.  23. 

X  Canensius: /«55«V«.  §  Gaspar:  loc. cit. 

II  Idem.  b.  i. 


and  he  gave  much  time  to  their  study.*  He  was 
a  thorough  connoisseur  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, and  as  a  numismatist  he  was  unrivalled.  He 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  form  a  col- 
lection of  medals.  Both  as  Cardinal  and  as  Pope, 
his  greatest  pleasure  seemed  to  be  the  exhibition 
of  his  archaeological  treasures  to  an  amateur. 
Gaspar  of  Verona  tells  us  that  Paul  had  studied 
numismatics  so  profoundly  that  by  a  cursory 
glance  he  could  discover  under  what  emperor 
an  ancient  medal  had  been  produced.f  Does 
the  reader  deem  it  probable  that  such  a  man 
was  illiterate,  or  a  foe  to  learning  in   others? 


Two  Paths. 


BY     LOUISA     DALTON. 


in. 

'THERE  was  a  shadow  over  the  old  stone  house. 
"*■  Pierre  was  silent,  and  his  wife  glanced  at  him 
furtively  as  she  hushed  her  children. 

"  It  is  about  money,"  whispered  Mother  La- 
change.  "A  bank  in  Quebec  has  closed,  and  his 
savings  were  in  it." 

Marie  thought  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  words. 

"And  you  know  what  the  fishing  has  been  this 
year,"  Pierre's  mother  went  on.  "  I  am  sure  we 
shall  get  through  the  winter  in  some  way,  just  as 
we  have  other  winters;  but  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  forgets  to  sing  to-night." 

The  leaven  of  unrest  had  a  new  impetus,  and 
Marie's  late  and  well-meant  resolution  vanished 
from  her  memory.  When  the  last  black-eyed 
baby  was  still,  and  the  mother  asleep  from  very 
weariness,  the  girl  told,  simply  and  unreservedly, 
of  Mrs.  Thompson's  offer.  Before  she  had  fin- 
ished the  stout  arms  of  Mother  Lachange  were 
about  her. 

"  Oh,  my  child,  you  shall  never  leave  us!  We 
do  not  care  for  the  golden  dollars  you  would 
gather.  Pierre,  tell  her  that  she  must  not  go." 

But  Pierre  had  nothing  to  say. 

"  Speak,  my  son;  you  are  her  father  in  the  law." 

Then  Pierre  spoke.  "  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
to  get  through  the  winter,  and  perhaps  it  is  best 
for  her  to  go,"  he  said,  slowly. 

*  Ibi.  I  ibi. 
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A  nervous  torrent  of  words  from  his  mother 
interrupted  him;  but  Marie  raised  her  little 
hand,  dark  and  rough  from  berry-picking.  "  He 
is  right,"  she  said.  "  I  will  go,  and  I  will  come 
back  again." 

"They  all  say  they  will  come  back,  and  they 
never  do!"  cried  Mother  Lachange. 

"Have  I  ever  told  you  a  lie?" 

"Never,  dear  one." 

"Well,  listen  now.  If  the  good  God  keeps  me 
alive  I  will  come  back."  And  so  wisely  did  she 
plead,  and  so  deftly  lead  the  talk  to  other  things, 
that  before  bedtime  came  the  smiles  were  in  their 
accustomed  places  upon  the  face  of  the  elder 
woman,  and  the  trunk  in  the  garret  had  been 
tenderly  ransacked  to  see  if  it  contained  such 
clothes  as  befitted  a  young  woman  about  to  try 
her  fortune  in  the  world. 

A  slim  little  figure  was  standing  in  the  pale 
sunshine  when  Mrs.  Thompson  left  the  hotel 
the  next  morning. 

"  I  will  go,"  announced  Marie,  coming  to  the 
point  at  once,  as  was  her  wont.  "  I  can  talk  the 
French  of  Madame  Picard,  and  I  will  teach  your 
children.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  your  friend,  as 
you  said:  I  wish  to  earn  money.  You  can  arrange 
that  with  Pierre." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  protested  Mrs.  Thompson — 
mentally  ejaculating,  " Mercenary  creature!" — 
"do  not  be  so  unkind.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  feel 
friendly,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  suit  me  at  all." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  meant.  I  mean  that  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  think  what  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
that  I  care  for  you  or  the  children  that  I  will  go: 
it  is  for  the  money,  and  I  will  do  what  is  right." 

"Cool!"  was  Mrs.  Thompson's  inward  com- 
ment; but  this  lofty  candor  only  added  to  the 
value  of  her  treasure.  She  knew  that  she  could 
trust  the  child. 

Marie,  the  matter  settled,  rushed  to  Madame 
Picard.  There  was  no  defensive  armor  now, — no 
stiff,  dignified  little  ways.  The  gentle  woman  put 
her  arms  around  the  girl  and  blessed  her. 

"  You  do  right  to  go,  my  child;  and  you  will  let 
me  give  you  some  good  counsel  about  the  great 
world.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  that  you  see  it  with 
your  own  young  eyes."  Then  she  poured  forth 
instructions  which  she  thought  fitted  the  case. 
Slightly  prim  and  austere  they  were,  those  social 
rules  of  another  country  and  period;  but  they 


suited  well  one  reared  in  the  Province,  which  is, 
says  one,  not  the  France  of  to-day,  but  the  France 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  The  kind  warnings  of  her 
friend  sank  into  Marie's  heart  like  a  strong  foot 
into  the  mellow  soil  of  spring.  "You  have  the 
proper  manner,  dear,"  added  the  cure's  mother, 
"except  that  you  are  somewhat — what  shall  I 
call  it? — too  plain  of  speech  often.  It  would  be 
better  if  you  could  learn  to  coat  a  bitter  pill  with 
sugar.  But  then,"  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  the  blood  of 
the  Puritan,  I  suppose;  and  it  will  always  be 
easiest  for  you  to  go  about  saying  what  you  think, 
and  nothing  else." 

"And  what  should  I  say,  Madame?  The 
truth,  surely?" 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  speaking  the  truth,  and 
one  should  learn  what  not  to  say.  That  is  tact — 
the  very  finest.  I  have  a  plain  friend.  I  tell  her 
she  is  ugly;  that  is  truth,  and  it  pains  her  heart. 
But  I  say  only  that  when  she  speaks  the  soul 
shines  in  her  face,  like  a  lamp  behind  a  window; 
that  is  truth,  too,  and  she  is  happy.  It  has  cost 
me  little,  and  is  it  not  the  kinder?" 

So  the  lady  went  on  with  her  Old  World  wis- 
dom, and  Marie  listened,  and  tried  to  heed  and 
remember  as  the  time  of  her  going  away  drew 
near.  She  would  have  ng  modern  clothes, — no 
cheap  imitation  of  the  gowns  of  the  summer 
boarders. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  look  like  a  lady,"  she  told 
Pierre's  mother.  "  People  do  not  hire  ladies  to 
look  after  their  children.  I  will  dress  just  as  I 
do  here  when  I  go  after  the  cow." 

So  one  more  gown  was  made,  of  the  dark  blue 
stuff  which  their  own  hands  had  spun  and  woven; 
and  plenty  of  trim  aprons  were  fashioned,  each 
with  its  own  white  Normandy  cap.  All  her  hair, 
the  color  of  burnished  gold,  was  drawn  to  the 
top  of  her  head  as  she  tried  on  those  pretty  caps; 
but  little  tendrils  would  escape,  as  if  protesting 
against  the  garb  of  servitude. 

Mother  Lachange  did  not  fully  approve  of 
this  freak  of  Marie's.  She  would  have  had  the 
child  equip  herself  with  the  stock  of  fine  gar- 
ments lying  among  the  lavender  in  the  garret. 

"If  you  should  meet  your  own  people,"  she 
remonstrated,  "you  will  shame  them  by  looking 
like  a  servant." 

"You  are  my  own  people!"  cried  Marie,  her 
long,  dark  lashes  wet.  "  And  I  am  to  be  a  servant, 
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whatever  Mrs.  Thompson  may  pretend;  and  if 
I  am  not,  it  is  no  thanks  to  them.  I  no  longer 
wish  to  meet  them:  that  is  all  over.  I  will  wear 
the  dark  blue  gowns  that  you  have  made.  Then 
I  will  never  forget  that  I  have  promised  to  come 
back.  And  I  surely  2<y/// come  back!"  she  ended, 
flinging  her  arms  about  her  adopted  mother. 

Mrs.  Thompson  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  curi- 
ous pride  which  made  Marie's  fine  taste  prevail. 
She  had  worried  lest  the  girl  should  try  to  copy 
the  clothes  that  she  would  see,  and  had  thought 
how  quickly  the  picturesque  would  vanish  before 
fashionable  headgear. 

Finally,  all  was  ready.  The  cure  had  written  to 
a  friend  in  New  York  to  keep  an  eye  on  Marie; 
his  mother  had  hung  a  blessed  medal  about  her 
neck,  as  she  kissed  each  cheek  in  her  French 
fashion;  Pierre  had  turned  away  with  an  unmanly 
lump  in  his  throat,  and  all  the  babies  had  been 
embraced  over  and  over.  Mother  Lachange  was 
not  to  be  found,  but  Marie  knew  where  she  was. 
Prostrate  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
the  elder  woman  lay.  And  the  fog  lifted,  and  the 
steamer  screeched,  and  some  one  drew  the  gang- 
plank away.  The  journey  to  the  world  was  begun. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  fancy  what  that  journey 
was  to  the  young  Marie — the  little  bit  of  flotsam 
tossed  by  a  wave  upon  that  Northern  shore  so 
long  before.  Nothing  that  could  be  dignified  as 
a  memory  had  kept  a  place  in  her  mind;  but  so 
strong  is  heredity,  so  wonderful  the  ties  which 
link  us  with  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  that  once  in 
a  while,  as  she  had  been  driving  home  the  cow, 
or  strolling  across  the  hills  to  the  place  where  the 
blueberries  hid,  or  watching  the  great  constella- 
tions burning  in  the  heavens,  like  a  strain  of 
forgotten  music  the  ghost  of  what  seemed  a 
remembrance  would  cause  her  to  look  about 
in  alarm,  until  the  sight  of  Mother  Lachange 
shoving  her  bread  into  the  out-door  oven,  or 
Pierre  coming  up  from  the  river  with  a  load  of 
fish,  would  bring  her  fancy  back  again  to  earth. 

"  I  seem  to  be  two  persons,"  she  would  tell  the 
iurfs  mother.  "The  French  Marie  is  a  happy 
girl,  who  never  cares  what  is  beyond  the  moun- 
tains; but  there  is  another." 

"  I  like  best  the  French  Marie,"  the  sweet  old 
lady  would  answer.  "She  is  the  fortunate  one; 
she  is  the  good  child,  who  does  not  question  why 
le  bon  Dieu  left  her  here  with  the  fisher-people. 


The  fine  folk  would  not  have  her  sick  mother; 
they  would  have  let  the  little  child  starve.  It 
was  the  poor  fisherman  who  was  her  friend.  Yes, 
I  like  best  the  French  Marie." 

The  journey  down  the  strange  river  until  it 
poured  its  black  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
not  so  very  novel  to  Marie.  There  is  a  strange 
monotony  to  those  high  walls,  which  reach  up  so 
far  toward  the  sky,  as  if  granite  mountains  had 
been  split  in  twain  in  some  giant's  rough  play. 
She  knew  the  dark  river  well,  and  had  visited 
every  inlet  and  cove  for  miles  in  her  own  small 
canoe  of  birch  bark.  As  to  the  steamer — why,  it 
had  come  three  times  a  week  to  St.  Genevieve 
every  summer  since  she  could  remember,  with  its 
load  of  Englishmen  bent  on  hunting  or  fishing; 
its  butterfly  women,  who  sought  health  or  a  new 
sensation  among  those  Northern  hills;  or  tourists, 
who  just  gazed  and  went  away.  It  was  when 
morning  came,  and  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  was 
spread  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  simple  girl,  that 
she  began  to  realize  what  a  small  part  of  the 
broad  earth  was  shut  in  by  the  Laurentian  chain, 
and  that  every  stroke  of  the  wheel  took  her  far- 
ther away  from  those  who  had  loved  her  and 
succored  her  when  all  but  God  seemed  to  forget. 

There  was  so  much  to  see  in  Quebec  that  she 
saw  but  little.  Her  chief  thought  was  that  in  some 
cruel  way  the  quaint  city  had  swallowed  Pierre's 
savings.  When  they  took  the  railway  train,  and 
her  first  amazement  was  over,  her  old  self-reliance 
all  came  back.  The  passengers  gazed  at  her:  some 
perhaps  wondering  at  that  high-bred  face,  framed 
in  the  cap  of  a  nurse;  others  looking  just  for 
the  pure  delight  that  sweet  countenances  always 
give  to  artistic  eyes.  But  she  no  more  heeded 
the  glances  than  she  would  the  leaves  which 
shook  in  the  March  wind,  or  the  squirrels  which 
ran  across  her  path  as  she  brought  the  cow  safely 
home.  Madame  Picard  had  builded  better  than 
she  knew,  both  by  example  and  precept;  and  it 
was  her  friend  and  pupil  who  looked  and  acted 
the  lady;  it  was  plump  Mrs.  Thompson's  flushed 
face  upon  which  the  vulgarity  of  newly  acquired 
wealth  had  written  its  tell-tale  lines. 

Marie  had  no  especial  duties  to  perform  on 
the  journey,  except  to  answer  the  children  when 
they  crawled  into  her  lap  with  their  eager  ques- 
tions; for  a  stout  German  had  their  physical 
well-being  in  charge.    They,  however,  with  the 
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fickleness  common  to  their  years,  had  repudi- 
ated the  sturdy  Gretchen,  who  tearfully  threat- 
ened to  give  warning  as  soon  as  their  journey 
was  at  an  end.  The  little  ones  were  as  unlike  as 
possible:  Stanley,  aggressive  and  impertinent; 
Bella,  timid  and  clinging.  Our  young  traveller 
saw  that,  as  regarded  the  boy  at  least,  she  was 
likely  to  earn  all  the  shining  dollars  that  were  to 
help  Pierre  through  the  winter. 

Their  train  moved  into  the  great  station  at 
New  York  very  early  in  the  morning, — so  early 
that  the  dignified  man  in  top-boots  who  met 
them  had  a  most  forbidding  expression  upon  his 
face  at  having  his  comfortable  sleep  interfered 
with.  Marie  thought  him  some  distinguished 
family  friend,  until,  to  her  surprise,  he  grasped 
the  impedime?ita  of  travel,  and  Stanley  began  to 
call  him  "  Old  Thomas,"  and  kick  his  plump 
calves,  unrebuked  by  the  fond  mother. 
IV. 

Now  began  a  life  which  was,  in  some  ways,  a 
great  change  for  the  simply-reared  girl;  in  others, 
just  a  continuation  of  the  beautiful  years  during 
which  she  had  run  about  the  Northern  hills,  or 
guided  her  canoe  on  the  wild  Northern  river. 
Nothing  could  harm  her;  for  she  carried  a  talis- 
man in  the  holy  religion  which  was  the  greater 
part  of  her  existence.  And,  then,  had  she  not 
promised  to  go  back?  "Je  reviendraiP*  she  wrote 
on  a  little  slip  of  paper,  which  she  shut  into  her 
prayer-book.  She  heard  the  words  above  the 
roar  of  the  city's  streets,  and  they  always  closed 
the  letters  to  those  whom  she  fondly  termed 
her  own  people. 

"It  is  strange,"  she  would  write,  "and  it  is 
wonderful,  this  city,  which  never  sleeps — but  I 
will  go  back."  Or,  "They  are  very  good  to  me, 
though  perhaps  they  do  not  understand  me; 
and  I  believe  the  children  love  me.  One  could 
look  out  here  forever  and  see  something  new. 
The  world  is  larger  than  I  thought — but  I  will 
go  back." 

Always  that:  above  the  clatter  of  the  orches- 
tra, when  duty  called  upon  her  to  take  charge  of 
the  children  at  some  gay  entertainment;  above 
the  murmur  of  the  city,  which,  as  she  said,  never 
sleeps,  she  would  hear  those  words.  Sometimes, 
at  night  when  she  could  not  rest,  she  would 
look  from  the  window  of  the  fine  nursery  out 
over  the  square,  where  the  electric  stars  twinkled. 


Carriages  with  fair  freight  would  roll  along; 
pedestrians  would  step  as  quickly  and  alertly  as 
if  it  were  noon;  and  the  noise  of  the  policeman's 
club  would  ring  against  the  walls  like  the  beat- 
ing of  a  great  heart. 

"I  like  better  the  still  nights  at  home,'^  she 
would  think.  "O  Pierre!  O  Mother  Lachangei 
I  will  go  back!  I  will  go  back! " 

Letters  came  to  her  with  regularity.  Pierre, 
they  said,  would  save  a  little  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  bank;  the  snow  had  come  and  the  boats  had 
long  stopped  running;  Fanchon  was  down  with 
the  measles,  and  the  black  kitten  had  run  away. 
Not  a  word  of  their  loneliness, — not  a  word  of 
missing  the  elder  daughter  of  the  house;  but  she 
read  between  the  ill-spelled  lines,  and  knew  her 
friends  were  so  silent  just  for  her  own  sake. 

Madame  Picard  had  no  such  scruples.  When 
her  letters  would  come,  sealed  with  a  crest  and 
directed  in  a  foreign  hand,  Marie  knew  well  what 
they  would  contain;  and  she  would  not  read  them 
until  the  children  were  asleep,  and  she  could 
weep  unnoticed.  For  they  would  say:  "  Dear  little 
one,  our  hearts  break  with  longing  for  you!  You 
are  kind,  you  are  noble,  to  go  away  and  look  after 
those  unpleasant  children,  that  you  may  help  the 
good  Pierre.  But  this  wilderness  is  insupportable 
without  you.  Mother  Lachange  forgets  to  smile 
and  Pierre  to  sing.  For  myself — ah,  little  one, 
the  days  are  long!    Why  did  we  let  you  go?" 

"Why  does  she  write  such  things?"  Marie 
would  sob,  "  It  is  hard  enough  without  them." 
And  then,  perchance,  Mrs.  Thompson  would  call 
her  for  a  look  at  her  toilet  as  she  set  out  for  the 
opera,  and  the  poor  child  would  dry  her  eyes. 

One  night  the  employer  noticed  the  big,  square 
envelope,  which  would  not  fit  well  into  the  tiny 
pocket  of  Marie's  apron;  and,  with  her  usual  lack 
of  courtesy,  snatched  it  and  said:  "It  is  absurd 
for  you  to  have  such  aristocratic-looking  letters 
come  to  you.  Who  is  there  in  St.  Genevieve  who 
sports  a  crest?  Surely  not  those  coarse  fisher- 
people."  She  got  no  answer, — a  fact  she  attributed 
to  "pertness,"  her  synonym  for  "insubordina- 
tion." But,  then,  Marie  was  invaluable,  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  rebuke  her;  so  she  waddled — there  is 
no  other  word — off  to  her  carriage,  serene  in 
her  new  Worth  gown,  which  she  was  sure  im- 
parted to  her  the  genuine  "grand  air." 

Mrs.  Clarence  Thompson  was,  or  tried  to  be,  a 
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woman  of  fashion.  Her  carriage  was  well  ordered, 
her  servants  the  best  money  could  procure,  her 
house  in  an  unexceptionable  quarter,and  she  hung 
on  to  the  skirts  of  the  older  families  by  reason 
of  the  freedom  with  which  she  spent  her  large 
income.  She  made  it  seem  even  larger  by  good 
management,  saving  in  small  things  in  order 
that  she  might  be  prodigal  in  great  ones.  Thus, 
according  to  her  methods,  she  paid  Marie  the 
lowest  possible  amount,  until  the  young  girl,  in 
her  way,  rebelled. 

"  I  take  the  place  of  two,"  she  said,  after  the 
German  maid  had  left  in  high  dudgeon.  "  I  am 
the  children's  teacher  as  well  as  nurse.  For  my- 
self I  would  not  care, — you  know,  madam e,  that  I 
would  not;  but  I  am  working  to  help  my  people." 

"But  you  have  such  advantages  here?"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Thompson. 

"Pardon,  madame!  It  was  not  for  what  you 
call  advantages  that  I  left  my  home." 

So  the  employer  succumbed,  knowing  that 
such  service  as  Marie  rendered  would  be  hard 
to  secure  at  any  price;  and  the  poor  child  had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  snug  little  sums  back  to 
the  Canadian  hamlet,  where  winter  had  already 
locked  the  swift  rivers  and  stripped  the  green 
from  the  landscape;  learning  meanwhile  the 
sweet  lesson  that  labor  for  those  we  love  brings 
its  own  blessing  with  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Reverie. 

{On  receiving  a  Card- Cross  planted  in  Lilies.) 

'JUIS  gone — that  dream. 
That  heavenly  gleam. 
So  quick,  so  bright! 
My  morn  has  flown — 
Hope's  last — love's  own. 
And  all  is  night! 

Night!  no, — for  thou 
Dost  guide  me  now 

From  heights  above; 
Uplift  my  soul, 
"^  My  steps  control, 

Entreat  my  love. 

^  Ah!  thou  dost,  still, 
This  lone  heart  fill: 


R.  H. 


All  else  is  dead. 
No  other  bliss 
Is  left — I  kiss 

My  cross  instead! 

That  cross  set  low 
Where  lilies  grow 

Shall  be  my  stay. 
Till  comes  my  rest 
(When  He  deems  best) 

Some  Christmas  Day. 


The  Legend  of  Lanal. 


'♦A  Wreck  on  the  Shore  of  Peace." 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 
(Conclusion.) 

V. — The  Power  behind  the  Throne. 

THE  political  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  variegated;  that  of  few  civilized  countries 
more  so.  Five  Kamehamehas  reigned  succes- 
sively. Kamehameha  I.,  who  has  been  called 
the  Napoleon  of  Hawaii,  conquered  the  entire 
group  of  islands,  and  made  himself  King  over 
it.  During  his  reign  he  was  visited  by  Vancouver, 
who  stocked  the  little  kingdom  with  cattle;  ex- 
acting from  the  King  a  promise  that  when  the 
flocks  should  multiply  and  furnish  food  for  the 
people,  the  women  should  be  permitted  to  eat 
with  the  men.  The  King,  on  his  part,  requested 
the  great  and  good  navigator  to  send  them  mis- 
sionaries on  his  return  to  England. 

Kamehameha  I.  died  in  1819,  having  survived 
the  reprobate.  Captain  Cook,  a  good  forty  years. 
Kamehameha  II.,  with  his  Queen,  visited  Eng- 
land in  1823,  where  they  both  died — some  say  of 
broken  hearts  and  homesickness.  The  death  of 
Kamehameha  III.  followed  in  1854;  that  of 
Kamehameha  IV.  in  1863,  he  having  survived 
his  sole  heir  but  a  single  year.  His  widowed  and 
childless  Queen  visited  the  United  States  and 
England,  and  has  now  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
Kamehameha  V.,  the  last  of  his  name,  having 
brought  to  his  nation  a  new  Constitution,  was 
gathered  to  his  royal  fathers  in  1872. 

Lunalilo  I.,  the  idol  of  his  people,  reigned  but 
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little  over  a  year,  and  the  throne  was  again  left 
•vacant  for  the  want  of  a  legitimate  heir.  What 
was  to  follow,  since  there  was  no  direct  succes- 
sor to  the  crown?  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  was  no  crown:  not  one  of  the  six 
Kings  of  Hawaii  nei  had  ever  worn  the  jewelled 
insignia  of  office. 

It  was  a  question  of  no  little  political  impor- 
tance. Foreign  interests  were  seriously  concerned. 
American  influence  prevailed,  and  the  American 
element  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  a  friendly 
power  upon  the  throne.  Emma,  the  ex-Queen, 
was  conspicuously  English  in  her  sympathies; 
;and  it  was  thought  unwise  to  permit  her,  the  royal 
widow  of  Kamehameha  IV.,  to  resume  the  rule. 
Yet  she  was  the  people's  choice;  and  but  for 
the  prompt  action  of  the  American  element, 
•backed  by  an  opportune  ship  of  war,  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waving  with  their  accustomed 
alacrity  at  her  peak,  she  would  in  all  probability 
'have  resumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the 
will  of  her  subjects. 

There  was  a  fortunate  young  chief.  Prince 
David,  who  had  filled  various  offices  under  gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  now  coming  to  the  front. 
Had  he  ever  dreamed  of  it — this  handsome, 
happy-go-lucky  Bohemian,  with  a  dash  of  blue 
blood  in  his  veins?  Had  he  longed  to  follow  in 
the  silent  footsteps  of  Kamehameha,  "  the  most 
solitary,"  and  rule  over  the  rainbow  islands  of 
the  sea?  It  was  thought  he  favored  the  American 
interests;  and  that  as  he  was  really  one  of  the 
most  companionable  of  fellows,  so  he  would  be 
the  most  amenable  of  monarchs;  he  had  as  good 
a  right  as  any  one  to  the  throne;  he  favored  the 
American  interests,  and  upon  the  throne  the 
Americans  put  him. 

He  was  not  the  choice  of  the  people;  a  riot  fol- 
lowed, and  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  marines, 
and  the  crew  of  the  American  ship  of  war  above 
referred  to,  it  is  probable  that  the  reign  of  the 
new  King  would  have  been  very  much  briefer 
than  that  of  his  luckless  predecessor.  As  it  was, 
he  was  under  American  protection  for  some  time; 
and  it  was  the  American  sentiment  of  the  Amer- 
ican element  that,  having  placed  him  upon  the 
throne,  kept  him  there  until  his  own  people — 
•who  are  amiable,  easily  conciliated,  and  forgiv- 
ing, as  a  rule — took  more  kindly  to  him,  and 
.'left  him  to  reign  in  peace. 


Not  many  moons  had  passed  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  Majesty  was  not  a  man  of  straw. 
The  well-laid  plans  of  the  new  cabinet  did  not 
meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  new  King, 
now  known  to  the  world  as  Kalakaua  I.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  was  intimated  that  the  return 
of  the  portfolios  would  be  in  order,  and  their 
late  Excellencies  departed  crestfallen  from  the 
Paloa  gates.  A  new  cabinet  sweeps  cleaner  than 
a  new  broom,  and  naturally  raises  much  dust. 
Dust  is  objectionable,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
opposition  party,  "the  outs,"  not  to  be  tolerated. 

No  one  for  a  moment  believed  that  Kalakaua, 
the  hail-fellow-well-met,  the  life  of  every  native 
feast,  and  the  least  presuming  of  his  race,  was 
naturally  and  of  his  own  free  will  undergoing  a 
grievous  change.  How  could  he,  and  why  should 
he?  The  weather-wise  fell  to  watching  the  straws 
in  the  wind.  It  was  evident  that  a  winning  voice 
had  the  ear  of  his  Majesty,  and  that  the  royal 
organ  was  deaf  to  all  other  entreaty. 

A  new  cabinet  was  formed.  The  native  element 
was  strong  in  it — stronger  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  From  time  to  time  there  were  changes, 
each  more  unfavorable  than  the  last.  A  power 
behind  the  throne  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  an  impending  conflict  was  awaited  by  the 
foreign  colony,  not  without  fear.  Presently  a 
Prime  Minister  was  called  to  the  front.  The 
liberal  press  of  the  kingdom  had  bewailed  the 
fate  of  the  nation  in  pessimistic  strains.  Dire 
calamities  were  predicted;  the  people  warned  to 
be  upon  their  guard,  for  the  end  of  their  little 
world  was  at  hand. 

Who  was  this  Prime  Minister,  whose  power  was 
sufficient  to  hold  the  large  majority  at  bay,  and 
checkmate  the  foreigner  single-handed?  Behold 
him— his  Excellency  Walter  Murray  Gibson,  the 
South  Sea  dreamer,  the  Oriental  schemer,  the 
shepherd  saint  of  Lanai!  Never  was  his  dream 
so  nearly  realized;. never  was  his  scheme  so  close 
upon  success.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  could  not  once  startle  this 
undaunted  soul.  He  was  on  his  feet  again,  and 
his  feet  were  firmly  set  upon  the  pedestal  of 
his  ambition. 

Now  he  gave  full  play  to  his  fancy.  The  King 
was  at  last  to  be  crowned,  and  the  coronation 
fete  was  as  pretty  a  spectacle  as  one  could  wish 
to  see:  a  judicious  mingling  of  the  tropic  and 
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the  temperate  taste;  of  the  solemn  and  the  pict- 
uresque, with  just  a  touch  of  the  barbaric  to  lend 
it  life  and  color.  It  was  even  suggested  by  his 
Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  that  a  federation 
of  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  with  his  Hawaiian  Majesty 
as  Emperor,  might  do  something  toward  regen- 
erating the  world  and  hastening  the  glad  day  of 
universal  and  everlasting  peace.  Was  there  ever 
a  dream  so  idyllic  suffered  to  beguile  one  with- 
out an  impotent  conclusion? 

A  storm  of  wrath  was  brewing,  and  when  it 
burst  upon  the  palace  walls  the  King  himself 
was  discomfited.  At  one  fell  swoop  the  court 
was  scattered,  and  for  the  time  being  chaos  had 
come  again.  With  undignified  haste  the  Prime. 
Minister  was  conveyed  from  the  King's  right, 
hand  to  the  narrow  confines  of  the  penitentiary; 
his  guilt  unquestioned,  his  crime  success!  The 
natives  had  found  a  sympathetic  leader;  a  cham- 
pion who  looked  slantwise  at  the  foreign  thrift, 
and  who  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  eventually  render 
unto  the  native  Caesar  the  things  which  were 
originally  Caesar's,  but  which  Caesar  has  known 
little  or  nothing  of  for  many  and  many  a  day — 
that  is,  self-rule  in  his  own  dear  native  land! 

When  quiet  was  restored,  and  the  royal  plu- 
mage smoothed  by  judicious  and  kindly  but  firm 
hands,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ex-Prime  Min- 
ister was  aged,  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  and 
utterly  cast  down.  Now  indeed  he  was  harmless, 
but  he  was  an  embarrassing  guest  in  the  house 
that  gave  him  shelter;  and  so  one  quiet  day, 
when  the  mourners  had  ceased  going  about  the 
streets,  and  the  hum  of  traffic  mingled  merrily 
with  the  low  murmur  of  the  reef;  when  the 
music  of  pastoral  minstrelsy  broke  from  the 
thick  hedges  of  jasmine,  and  the  feet  of  the  tire- 
less dancers  were  heard;  when  the  rain  and  the 
sunbeams  fell  together  in  showers  that  filled  the 
vales  with  joy,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty  brooded 
over  all  things  like  a  dove  that  hovers  her  young 
— Walter  Murray  Gibson  was  borne  silently  into 
an  outward  bound  vessel,  and  banished  forever 
from  the  island  of  tranquil  delights. 

VI. — Last  Scene  of  All. 

I  wonder  if  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  about  our  hero  will  ever  be 
known?  Probably  not.  Is  it  ever  known  of  any 
one?  I  have  told  all  that  I  dare  to  tell,  and  more 


than  I  wished  to — more,  indeed,  than  I  would 
have  told  had  not  the  requirements  of  this  brief 
tale  compelled  me.  A  clipping  from  an  old 
newspaper  now  lying  before  me  has  a  final^word 
or  two  to  say  concerning  Mr.  Gibson;  you  shall 
have  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  though  I  fear  it  is 
not  wholly  authentic: 

"Walter  Murray  Gibson  is  almost  as  notice- 
able a  specimen  of  the  genuine  roving  Yankee 
as  ever  turned  up;  yet  he  was  not  born  in  Amer- 
ica at  all,  and  has  no  New  England  blood  in  him. 
He  was  born  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  was  raised  in 
rebellious  South  Carolina,  kept  an  'old  field 
school '  at  fifteen,  married  at  seventeen,  and  was 
a  widower  with  three  children  at  twenty-one;  at 
which  same  ripe  age  he  was  master  of  the  first 
iron  steamship  ever  built  in  the  United  States. 
In  1843  he  planned  an  expedition  to  California, 
and  bought  a  schooner  for  the  purpose;  but  the 

project  fell  through Though  the  California 

expedition  failed,  some  California  ventures  did 
not,  and,  of  course,  the  captain  went  to  Wash- 
ington. For  a  while  he  was  Consul- General  for 
Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica;  and  in 
1849  ^^^  1850  we  hear  of  his  sojourning  at  Mango 
de  Clava,  Santa  Anna's  residence;  and,  with  a 
Russian  envoy  and  a  convoy  of  soldiers,  visiting 
every  State  in  Mexico,  and  rummaging  in  the 

subterranean  ruins  of  Xochicalco Next  we 

hear  of  him  as  the  guest  of  General  Robles  at 
Vera  Cruz;  and  then  master  of  the  late  United 
States  Revenue  cutter  J^/t'r/,  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  with  an  armament  on  board  for  the 
service  of  General  Carrera,  of  Guatemala." 

To  go  farther  would  be  to  repeat  myself;  for 
what  follows  the  above  quotation  is  the  story  I 
have  tried  to  tell  you. 

How  was  his  life  to  end?  How  should  it  end? 
Banished  from  the  kingdom  and  the  people  I 
believe  he  truly  loved,  he  made  his  lonely  way 
to  California.  At  San  Francisco  he  called  a  halt. 
And  now  the  time  had  fully  come;  he  had  long 
been  failing  in  health,  and  his  end  was  evidently 
approaching,  hastened  by  the  crisis  he  had  barely 
survived. 

Whither  could  he  turn  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
when  the  whole  world  had  deserted  him?  He 
had  always  been  friendly  to  the  Catholic  Church; 
he  had  favored,  and  urged  the  King  and  court 
to  favor,  the  noble  missioners  who  have  labored 
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zealously  among  those  islands  these  many  years. 
Small  thaaks  they  get,  save  from  their  grateful 
parishioners.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  beloved  and 
saintly  Father  Damien;  he  was  of  material  aid 
in  securing  the  invaluable  services  of  the  Fran- 
•ciscan  Sisters,  who  are  now  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  natives,  and  especially  to  the  lepers.  I 
have  heard  him  grow  eloquent  in  his  praises  of 
holy  mother  Church  and  her  humble  servants, 
and  to  these  he  turned  in  his  hour  of  need.  He 
sought  refuge  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  at  San 
Francisco,  and  happily  there  he  found  it — refuge 
for  body  and  soul. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Sisters — are  they  not  all  of 
one  glorious  sisterhood  in  the  eyes  of  God? — 
whom  he  had  befriended,  befriended  him.  As 
the  merciful  nourished  his  wasting  body,  their 
-sweet  influence  revived  his  fainting  soul.  And 
when  his  eyes  were  at  last  tenderly  closed  in 
'death,  he  had  received  the  last  Sacraments;  and 
whatever  memory  may  have  haunted  him  of  sin 
or  folly,  of  weak  ambition  and  worldly  desire, 
of  scorn,  of  scandal,  and  of  foolish  indiscre- 
tion, passed  from  him  like  a  cloud!   It  was 

"A  wreck  on  the  shore  of  peace." 


The  Story  of  a  Brave  Life. 

BY    THE    C0MTESSE    DE    COURSON. 
(CONTINUKD.) 

GENERAL  SONIS  realized  in  that  hour  of 
agony  that  God  is  a  faithful  Friend,  generous 
and  true  above  all  human  love  and  fidelity.  In  a 
private  account,  written  for  confidential  friends 
who  shared  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  he  speaks 
thus  of  the  heavenly  consolations  that  brightened 
the  apparent  desolation  of  that  terrible  night: 
"  The  thought  of  the  pain  that  my  death  would 
cause  my  family  made  me  very  sad,  but  I  was 
revived  by  the  contemplation  of  Our  Lady  of 

Lourdes I  may  say  with  truth  that  her  sweet 

image  was  constantly  before  me  during  the  night 
that  I  spent  lying  on  that  bloody  field,  where 
dnring  many  hours  I  waited  for  death.  Thanks 
to  Gur  Lady,  those  hours  were  not  without 
comfort;  and  I  felt  my  sufferings  so  little  that  I 
hardly  remember  them." 


A  Carmelite  monk,  who  was  the  General's  con- 
fessor and  confidant,  writing  to  Mgr.  Baunard, 
enlarges  upon  this  brief  account.  During  those 
long  hours  Sonis  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  fore- 
taste of  heaven,  and  to  have  realized  Our  Lady's 
presence  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  One  of 
his  legs  was  frozen,  and  the  other  shattered  in 
twenty-five  pieces;  he  was  suffering  from  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  loss  of  blood.  But  these  bodily 
sufferings  were  forgotten  in  the  flood  of  heavenly 
graces  that  were  poured  forth  into  his  soul  during 
those  hours  of  anguish.  His  spirit  seems  to  have 
been  raised  above  his  mutilated  body,  and  borne 
by  Mary  to  regions  of  peace  and  joy.  "  I  began 
to  suffer  again,"  he  said  later,  "only  when  men 
began  to  assist  me." 

Toward  midnight  the  snow  fell  heavily;  the 
cries  and  groans  ceased  by  degrees,  and  a  deadly 
stillness  fell  over  the  lonely  battle-field.  Once 
Sonis  saw  two  human  shapes  dragging  themselves 
painfully  toward  him;  these  were  two  young 
Zouaves,  a  Breton  and  a  Parisian,  both  sons  of 
the  people,  full  of  faith  and  resignation.  "They 
were  fervent  Christians,"  wrote  Sonis;  "and  they 
came  to  ask  me  to  speak  to  them  of  God."  He 
did  so  with  a  fervor  that  we  can  well  realize. 
After  some  time  they  tried  to  walk;  and,  having 
discovered  that  by  leaning  on  each  other  they 
could  still  walk  som6  distance,  they  bade  an 
affectionate  adieu  to  the  General  and  set  out  for 
the  nearest  village.  Sonis  afterward  heard  that 
they  had  been  taken  prisoners  on  the  way.  A 
little  later  another  Zouave,  who  had  also  recog- 
nized the  General,  succeeded  in  crawling  up  to 
him  through  the  snow;  and,  laying  down  his  head 
on  his  chief's  shoulder,  he  there  breathed  his 
last  sigh.  This  poor  boy,  who  was  recognized  by 
a  medal  hung  round  his  neck,  was  a  Breton, 
Fernand  de  Ferron. 

While  the  best  blood  of  France  was  poured 
forth  like  water  on  the  field  of  Loigny,  in  many 
a  Breton  farmstead,  Norman  chateau,  or  quiet 
convent  cell,  breaking  hearts  were  praying  to 
Heaven  for  precious  lives  in  deadly  peril.  Gen- 
eral Sonis'  eldest  sister,  Marie-Th^r^se  de  J^sus, 
then  mistress  of  novices  at  the  Carmelite  Con- 
vent of  Coutances,  was  awakened  during  the 
night  of  the  2d  of  December  by  an  invisible 
hand.  Thinking  that  one  of  her  novices  wanted 
her,  she  rose  in  haste;  but  her  cell  was  empty, 
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and  no  unusual  noise  disturbed  the  silence  of 
the  convent.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  impres- 
sion came  over  her  that  some  one  near  and  dear 
to  her  was  in  danger;  and  so  vivid  was  this  im- 
pression that  next  morning  she  spoke  of  it  to  the 
prioress.  " Certainly,"  she  said,  "a  calamity  has 
fallen  upon  some  one  belonging  to  me."  The 
community,  to  whom  the  incident  was  related, 
redoubled  their  prayers;  and  soon  afterward 
Soeur  Marie-Th^rese  heard  of  the  singular  coin- 
cidence between  the  mysterious  call  that  had 
roused  her  from  her  sleep  and  the  General's 
night  of  intense  suffering  on  the  deserted  battle- 
field of  Loigny. 

Sonis  remained  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
fallen  till  late  next  morning,  and  the  snow  hung 
like  a  thick  shroud  over  the  dead  Zouaves  who 
lay  around  him.  About  ten  o'clock  he  heard 
voices  in  the  distance,  and,  gathering  together 
all  his  strength,  he  called  out  for  help.  A  few 
moments  later  M.  I'Abb^  Batard,  chaplain  of 
the  Mobiles  of  Mayenne,  was  bending  over  him. 
"  You  are  come  in  time,"  said  the  General :  "  I  am 
dying."  The  priest  hastily  summoned  assistance; 
after  some  trouble  and  delay,  a  litter  was  bor- 
rowed from  a  German  ambulance  close  by,  and 
the  wounded  soldier  laid  upon  it.  This  caused 
him  agonies  of  pain,  and  he  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur: "  My  Master,  my  Master,  Thou  hast  suffered 
more  than  I  do!" 

At  last  the  little  procession  arrived  at  the 
presbytery  of  Loigny,  and  the  cure  gives  a  heart- 
rending description  of  his  guest's  appearance. 
He  was  deadly  pale;  his  head  and  clothes  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice;  his  limbs  were  so  stiff 
that  his  clothes  had  to  be  cut  away;  his  left  leg 
was  literally  shattered  to  pieces,  and  his  right 
foot  completely  frozen.  The  next  day  he  was 
examined  by  the  military  surgeon,  who  declared 
that  the  amputation  of  the  left  leg  was  absolutely 
necessary.  "God's  will  be  done!"  said  Sonis, 
when  he  heard  the  verdict;  then,  turning  to  the 
surgeon:  "Try  to  leave  me  leg  enough  to  mount 
my  horse  and  serve  my  country." 

The  operation  was  successfully  performed  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  December.  The  patient, 
being  under  chloroform,  felt  nothing  at  the  time, 
but  his  sufferings  afterward  were  agonizing.  His 
left  foot  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  completely 
frozen;  and,  gangrene  having  set  in,  another  pain- 


ful operation  was  necessary.  He  bore  it  with 
unflinching  patience,  but  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  this  foot  continued  occasionally  to  give  him 
great  pain. 

The  cure  of  Loigny,  under  whose  roof  many 
wounded  Zouaves,  including  Charette,  had  found 
a  refuge,  was  an  angel  of  mercy  to  those  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown  upon  his  hands. 
Day  and  night  this  good  priest  devoted  himself 
to  the  suffering  and  to  the  dying,  caring  for  their 
bodies  as  well  as  their  souls,  and  earning  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  all.  His  admiration  for  the 
"  Martyr  of  Loigny,"  as  the  General  was  sur- 
named,  was  unbounded;  he  strove  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  brighten  the  long  weeks  of  acute 
pain  that  followed  the  operation. 

In  his  frequent  Communions  Sonis  found 
courage  to  endure  not  only  with  patience,  but 
even  with  joy,  the  double  cross  of  physical  and 
mental  sufferings,  and  he  became  a  living  exam- 
ple of  joyful  resignation  to  God's  holy  will.  Many 
who  were  bowed  down  with  sorrow  by  the  loss  of 
their  loved  ones  found  peace  and  comfort  at  his 
side.  Madame  Saulnier,  mother  of  a  young  Zouave 
who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Loigny,  writes:  "I 
used  to  seek  from  the  General  courage  and 
strength  to  bear  my  cross.  After  seeing  and  hear- 
ing him,  I  used  to  return  to  my  own  dear  sufferer 
and  communicate  to  him  the  courage  with  which 
General  Sonis  had  inspired  me."  And  Charette, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  grievous  wound,  often  came 
to  sit  by  the  General's  bed,  would  say:  "It  is 
impossible  to  spend  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  Sonis  without  feeling  oneself  a  better  sol- 
dier and  a  better  Christian." 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  Madame 
de  Sonis  and  her  children,  who  had  remained  at 
Castres,  were  living  in  mortal  fear.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  disorganization,  communications 
were  rare  and  difficult;  and  this  circumstance 
added  to  their  anxiety.  However,  the  battle  of 
Loigny  became  known  in  the  South  almost  im- 
mediately; and  Madame  de  Sonis  then  tele- 
graphed to  the  Minister  of  War  for  news  of  her 
husband.  She  received  an  answer  the  first  part 
of  which  alone  was  correct:  "Wounded  and  a 
prisoner."  The  next  day,  at  daybreak,  the  poor 
wife  set  forth;  on  reaching  Tours,  she  strove  in 
vain  to  gather  some  reliable  information  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  General.  The  most  v^ague 
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and  contradictory  reports  were  afloat;  and,  mis- 
led by  these  false  rumors,  she  went  on  to  Poitiers. 
Here  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mgr, 
Pie,  her  husband's  devoted  friend;  and  here  for 
the  first  time  she  learned  all  the  details  of  the 
battle,  the  General's  heroism,  his  wound  and 
subsequent  amputation. 

The  Bishop's  fatherly  kindness  not  only  sup- 
ported her  under  the  blow,  but  enabled  her  to 
take  measures  for  joining  her  husband  immedi- 
ately. He  insisted  that  she  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  nursing  Sister,  and  provided  her  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  all  the  religious 
houses  and  presbyteries  along  the  road.  A  car- 
riage was  hired,  and,  a  doctor  having  joined  the 
little  party,  Madame  de  Sonis  and  her  two  com- 
panions began  a  journey  fraught  with  difficulties 
and  even  dangers.  At  every  step  they  came  upon 
traces  of  the  deadly  struggle.  "After  crossing  the 
town  of  Chateaudun,  which  was  half  burnt,"  she 
writes,  "we  entered  a  vast  plain,  the  plains  of 
Beauce,  where  the  ravages  of  the  war  were  to 
be  seen  in  all  their  horror.  Numberless  flocks 
of  crows  alighted  on  the  desolate  fields,  covered 
with  snow.  It  seemed  to  me,"  adds  the  poor  wife, 
"that  they  were  tearing  out  my  very  heart." 

At  length,  on  the  23d  of  December,  after  nine- 
teen days  of  a  perilous  and  painful  journey,  the 
travellers  arrived  at  Loigny;  and  Madame  de 
Sonis,  spellbound  by  terror  and  anxiety,  did  not 
venture  to  ask  if  her  husband  was  still  alive. 
When  she  entered  his  little  room  he  exclaimed: 
"My  poor  child,  what  brings  you  here?"  For 
many  weeks  the  brave  wife  slept  on  the  ground 
in  the  tiny  room,  where  the  General  lay  between 
life  and  death.  The  presbytery  was  crowded  to 
overflowing;  and  often,  says  the  General,  "  the 
room  was  full  of  blood  and  of  amputated  arms 
and  legs."  Although  for  some  time  it  seemed  un- 
certain whether  even  his  life  would  be  spared, 
the  sufferer's  patience  never  flagged.  The  feast  of 
Christmas  seemed  to  revive  him.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say:  "After  the  joy  that  the  coming  of 
our  Divine  Lord  brought  into  the  world — after 
the  Incarnation  and  Redemption, — can  there  be 
a  suffering  worth  naming?" 

Toward  the  end  of  January  Madame  de  Sonis 
was  able  to  remove  her  husband  to  the  neigh- 
boring Chateau  of  Reversaux,  where  he  remained 
till  the  15th  of  March,  when  they  started  for 


Castres, — stopping  at  Poitiers,  where  the  General 
saw  his  Carmelite  sister;  and  at  Limoges,  where 
his  arrival  created  a  certain  sensation.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  young  hussar  of  1852  was  still 
alive;  and  when  Sonis,  carried  by  two  men,  was 
borne  from  the  station  to  the  carriage  waiting 
for  him,  he  was  surrounded  by  his  former  friends, 
amongst  whom  the  priests  and  the  poor  of  the 
town  were  foremost.  The  pathetic  contrast  be- 
tween the  brilliant  young  officer  of  other  days 
and  the  mutilated  and  crippled  soldier  caused 
many  tears  to  flow.  "  The  saint  of  the  Cathedral 
has  returned  1"  exclaimed  a  poor  woman,  who 
remembered  his  long  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. And  a  workman,  pointing  to  him,  cried 
out:  "There  is  a  brave  man!  They  ought  to  give 
us  a  general  like  him  at  Limoges." 

At  last,  on  the  22d  of  March,  M.  de  Sonis 
reached  Castres,  where  he  found  his  younger 
children.  The  three  elder  sons  were  still  on 
active  service;  but  Providence  had  visibly  pro- 
tected them  through  many  dangers.  The  eldest, 
Gaston,  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war;  but  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape;  and,  having  reached  the  fortress  of 
Bitche,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  sor- 
ties of  the  garrison.  The  second,  Henri,  after 
following  Bourbaki's  army  into  Switzerland,  was 
now  fighting  in  Africa,  where  an  insurrection 
had  broken  out  among  the  native  tribes.  The 
third,  Albert,  a  mere  boy,  had  been  wounded  in 
the  leg;  but  by  his  gallant  conduct  he  had  de- 
served the  military  medal.  "These  dear  children 
have  only  given  me  consolations,"  wrote  their 
proud  and  happy  father. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


Do  not  be  out  of  heart  at  the  ever-present 
consciousness  of  the  weakness  of  your  moral 
nature.  It  is  well  known,  and  better  understood, 
and  more  closely  scanned,  by  Him  to  whose 
perfection  you  are  intimately  united.  Our  weak- 
ness and  our  faults  are  left  to  abide  in  us  that 
we  may  learn  the  perfection  of  hating  what  God 
abhors. —  Cardinal  Manning. 

Christian,  pause  on  thy  way  and  ask  of  thy 
soul:  "What  dost  thou  here — here  in  this  short 
life,  here  in  this  earnest  world,  here  where  thou 
hast  one  chance,  and  but  one  forever?" 
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Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  among 
the  Mohammedans. 

TOUCHING  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  in  many  points 
singularly  like  our  own.  According  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan Bible,  Mary  is  immaculate.  "  *  God,' 
said  the  angels  to  her,  *  has  exempted  you  from 
every  stain.' "  From  her  birth,  we  are  told  in  an- 
other place,  God  preserved  her  from  the  snares 
of  Satan.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  appreciation 
of  Our  Lady,  those  places  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt  which  were  signalized  by  the  passage  of 
Jesus  and  His  Mother  are  dear  to  the  Mussul- 
mans. They  frequently  made  pilgrimages  to 
Bethlehem,  which  is  styled  by  the  Mussulman 
Ibn-Batoutah  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels, "  the 
third  place  for  its  sanctity." 

During  the  Crusades  two  Syrian  sanctuaries 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  especially  honored 
by  the  Mohammedans:  Our  Lady  of  Tortose,  a 
church  whose  foundation  was  attributed  to  St. 
Peter;  and  Our  Lady  of  Sardenay,  near  Damas. 
It  is  related  that  a  sultan  of  Damas,  afflicted  with 
blindness,  went  as  a  pilgrim  to  this  latter  shrine, 
strong  in  the  faith  that  he  should  there  recover 
his  sight.  Confiding  in  the  goodness  of  God,  he 
prostrated  himself  and  prayed.  On  arising,  says 
M.  Rey  in  his  work  on  the  French  colonies  in 
Syria,  he  saw  the  lamp  burning  before  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady,  and  glorified  God.  Moreover,  he 
promised  an  annual  gift  of  fifty  measures  of  oil 
with  which  to  keep  the  light  burning  in  this 
church, — a  promise  faithfully  fulfilled  until  the 
ime  of  N  our-ed-Din.  Other  miracles,  according 
o  the  same  author,  were  wrought  at  Sardenay 
in  favor  of  Mussulmans;  they  are  preserved  in 
local  traditions. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  a  sanctuary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  established  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  it  is  the  centre  of  most  fervent 
prayers  of  Mussulmans,  as  well  as  of  miraculous 
cures  in  favor  of  these  infidels,  so  devoted  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin.  Admirable  prelude  to  graces 
still  more  admirable,  that  will  doubtless  touch 
the  hearts  and  illumine  the  intelligence  of  these 
simple  unbelievers!  Mary,  whom  Mohammed 
proclaimed  immaculate  and  ever-virgin,  is  the 
sole  possible  subjugator  of  these  peoples,  bowed 


under  a  religious  law  so  tolerant  of  licentiousness. 
For  this  reason  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  at 
Matariyeh,  in  Egypt,  there  has  been  established 
a  new  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes. 
The  place  for  the  shrine  has  been  happily  chosen : 
it  was  for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily's exile.  It  was  there  that,  in  response  to  the 
prayer  of  Mary,  a  fountain  gushed  forth  from  a 
source  long  dried  up.  Near  this  fountain  the  new 
grotto  has  been  constructed  by  the  Rev.  F.  Julien, 
S.  J.,  President  of  the  Holy  Family  College  at 
Cairo.  Let  us  hope  that  a  scene  which  witnessed 
a  miracle  wrought  in  favor  of  our  Blessed  Mother 
while  she  was  on  earth,  may  become  renowned 
for  favors  granted  through  her  intercession  to 
those  who  frequent  her  Egyptian  shrine. 


The  Indian  Missions  of  North  Dakota. 


AN    APPEAL    FROM    BISHOP    SHANLEY. 

Jamestown,  N.  D.,  Jan.  13, 189 1. 

TO  THE  Editor  of  The  "Ave  Maria": — The 
wounding  of  Father  Craft  in  the  recent  Indian 
skirmish  has  brought  to  public  notice  the  work 
our  devoted  priests  are  doing  among  the  Indians. 
I  take  advantage  of  this  sad  occurrence  to  call 
attention  to  the  small  amount  of  aid  Catholic 
missionaries  receive  to  carry  on  their  great  work. 

Last  May  I  authorized  Father  Craft,  who  was 
then  in  charge  of  Fort  Berthold,  N.  D.,  to  go 
on  a  collecting  tour  through  the  country  for 
the  Fort  Berthold  mission.  During  his  eight 
months'  sojourn  in  and  around  the  populous 
Eastern  cities  he  succeeded  in  collecting  eighty 
dollars  for  missionary  purposes.  These  eighty 
dollars  were  given  him  by  the  Catholics  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Some  of  his 
clerical  friends  kept  him  supplied  with  "inten- 
tions," so  that  he  jvas  able  to  live  while  in  the 
East.  As  a  result  of  Father  Craft's  failure,  the 
mission  work  at  Fort  Berthold  has  made  no 
progress.  Many  of  the  Indians  at  that  agency  are 
Catholics,  but  there  is  no  priest  to  care  for  them 
now;  no  way  to  support  a  priest  there;  and, 
judging  from  Father  Craft's  experience,  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  securing  the  necessary  funds. 

At  Fort  Totten,  in  this  diocese,  there  is  a  very 
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successful  Indian  mission  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  O.  S.  B.  In  former  years 
Father  Jerome  was  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  teacher,  and  thus  managed  to  sup- 
port himself.  His  school  has  now  been  given  to 
others,  and  Father  Jerome  is  without  support. 
Some  of  the  priests  in  the  struggling  missions  of 
this  young  and  poor  diocese  send  him  an  hono- 
rarium for  Mass  now  and  again,  and  in  this  way 
he  has  kept  body  and  soul  together  for  the  last 
six  months.  In  the  Turtle  mountain  district,  also 
in  this  diocese,  three  priests  are  stationed.  How 
they  live  is  an  enigma.  These  zealous  missionaries 
do  not  complain  of  their  lot;  but  can  I,  knowing 
their  sad  condition,  remain  silent? 

The  Catholics  of  this  diocese,  which  comprises 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  number  less  than 
20,000,  Indians  and  half-breeds  included.  Few 
as  they  are  in  number,  and  poor  as  they  are  in 
purse,  they  have  done  wonders  for  religion  in 
this  country.  We  are  willing  to  do  our  utmost 
for  the  Indian  missions  in  the  future,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past;  but  we  need  help,  and  we  appeal 
for  that  help  to  our  more  fortunate  brethren.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  some  ways  in  which 
the  needed  help  may  be  given: 

First.  The  clergy  of  large  parishes  can  help  us 
by  sending  "intentions"  to  our  poor  misssion- 
aries.  Most  of  the  priests  here  are  absolutely 
unprovided  for  in  this  respect. 

Secondly.  The  charitable  Catholic  laity  can 
help  us  by  generous  money  contributions.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  receive  such  practical  proof 
of  the  friendship  of  my  friends. 

Thirdly.  Every  good  parish  in  the  country 
can  help  us  by  inviting  me  or  one  of  my  mission- 
aries to  preach  in  its  parish  church,  and  to  make 
a  collection  after  the  sermon  for  this  most  urgent 
and  most  deserving  cause.  My  own  experience  as 
a  pastor  has  taught  me  that  Catholics  give  cheer- 
fully and  liberally  to  collections  for  the  missions 
whenever  the  needs  of  the  missions  are  told  to 
them  by  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  I 
know  the  needs  of  the  Indian  missions  in  North 
Dakota,  and  I  frankly  inform  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  that  I  long  for  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  them  on  this  subject  in  their  churches, 
and  to  solicit  aid  from  them. 

*JOHN  SHANLEY, 

Bishop  of  Jamestown. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  Indian  out- 
break will  result  in  good.  Public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  wrongs  which  the  Indians 
suffer,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  right  them,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  North 
Dakota  has  taken  occasion  of  the  wounding  of 
the  devoted  Father  Craft  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  to  the  labors 
of  self-sacrificing  priests  among  the  Indians  of 
his  diocese,  and  to  the  pressing  needs  of  their 
respective  missions.  The  Bishop's  earnest  appeal 
is  published  in  our  present  number,  and  prac- 
tical ways  are  suggested  by  which  help  may  be 
rendered.  It  is  especially  addressed  to  the  clergy, 
many  of  whom  among  the  readers  of  The  "Ave 
Maria,"  we  are  sure,  will  gladly  respond. 


At  Vilna,  in  Lithuania,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  a  famous  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
much  frequented  by  the  pious  and  persecuted 
Poles,  to  whom  Our  Lady  of  Czestochwa  has 
always  been  most  dear.  A  non-Catholic  corre- 
spondent, writing  to  the  London  Times,  states 
that  the  Russian  Bishop  of  Vilna,  having  peti- 
tioned the  Government  to  close  the  sanctuary  in 
order  to  stop  further  pilgrimages,  fell  jdead  in  a 
railway  station.  His  death  was  everywhere  re- 
garded as  a  visitation,  and  the  Russian  Home 
Minister  has  announced  that  the  famousjishrine 
will  remain  unmolested. 


Batavia,  the  leper  town  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch 
Guiana,  has  long  witnessed  a  repetition  of  the 
distressing  scenes  that  were  enacted  on  Molokai. 
It  has  had  its  martyrs  too,  the  last  being  the  Rev. 
Father  Bakker,  who  died  there  last  summer 
of  the  loathsome  disease  to  whose  victims  he 
ministered  for  many  years.  Zealous  and  devoted 
successors  do  all  that  is  possible  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  lepers.  Two  Redemptorist  Fa- 
thers, with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Wulfingh,  C.  SS.  R., 
at  their  head,  are  stationed  permanently  on  the 
island;  and  the  following  lines,  clipped  from  a 
letter  in  the  Pilot,  give  one  some  idea  of  the 
misery  of  the  stricken  people,  and  of  the  work 
these  noble  missionaries  have  to  perform: 

"  It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  cast  anchor  opposite  the  little  church. 
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We  could  see  the  people  running  down  to  the  shore, 
for  they  were  expecting  their  Bishop.  He  wore  his 
purple  cassock,  and  as  soon  as  he  landed  he  put  on 
his  mitre  and  took  the  crosier  in  his  hand.  The 
Fathers  who  live  at  Batavia — Fathers  de  Weerdt 
and  Houben — were  ready  to  receive  him.  The  pro- 
cession was  formed,  cross  and  altar  boys  as  usual  { 
and  we  went  through  the  street  to  the  church, 
singing  the  Magnificat. 

"But  what  a  procession!  Some  of  the  poor  lepers 
were  dancing,  and  even  screaming,  with  joy  on 
seeing  their  Bishop  for  the  first  time ;  some  firing  off 
old  guns,  others  carefully  arranging  handkerchiefs 
and  neckcloths  on  the  ground,  all  the  way  from  the 
shore  to  the  church,  so  that  the  Fathers  might  walk 
on  their  best  apologies  for  carpets.  Such  a  sight  as 
these  poor  creatures  were!  They  were  hardly  like 
human  beings.  Men  and  women,  with  stumps  for 
legs,  would  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  to  get 
the  Bishop's  blessing,  and  would  be  unable  to  rise 
afterward.  People  would  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
with  a  stump  tliat  had  once  been  a  hand.  Such  a 
sight  could  not  fail  to  wring  the  hardest  heart  and 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  unfeeling." 

There  is  one  consoling  fact  connected  with 
Batavia.  Although  there  have  come  to  the  settle- 
ment lepers  of  many  nations  and  of  many  relig- 
ions, not  a  single  one  has  ever  died  without  the 
consolations  of  our  holy  faith. 


Archbishop  Ryan  is  an  artist  in  speech,  and 
knows  well  how  to  produce  the  same  effect  which 
Ruskin  achieves  by  careful  collocations  of  words. 
It  must  have  been  a  solemn  moment  when,  in 
the  course  of  a  brilliant  lecture  recently  deliv- 
ered in  New  York,  the  Archbishop  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  rostrum  and  uttered  this  vigorous 
protest:  "In  the  name  of  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, I,  a  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church,  lift  up 
my  voice  to-night  to  warn  the  representative 
men  who  hear  me,  that  the  popular  modern 
system  of  teaching  morality  without  the  doc- 
trines which  motive  it,  whether  that  system  be 
called  Christian  ethics  or  moral  instruction  or 
unsectarian  teaching,  is  sapping  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  and  Christian  civilization." 


the  lamented  Archbishop  Heiss;  Mgr.  Scanlan, 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  Utah,  as  Bishop  of  the  new 
See  of  Salt  Lake;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Scannell, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Concordia,  as  successor  of  the 
late  beloved  Bishop  O'Connor;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Brennan,  rector  of  St.  James'  Church, 
Driftwood,  Pa.,  to  the  newly  -  erected  See  of 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Story  is  not  professedly  a  Christian; 
in  fact,  he  has  sometimes  shown  himself  decid- 
edly hostile  to  Christianity.  But  he  is  an  artist, 
and  he  has  unconsciously  imbibed  enough  of 
the  Christian  spirit  to  give  considerable  value  to 
his  work  on  Scriptural  subjects.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  modelling  a  statue  of  Our  Lord,  which 
will  be  notable  on  account  of  the  presumed  cor- 
rectness of  costume.  The  Christ  appears  dressed 
in  the  Oriental  Jewish  robes,  with  the  kefiyeh 
(a  sort  of  kerchief)  on  His  head,  the  turban  not 
being  generally  worn  in  Palestine.  The  statue, 
which  represents  our  Saviour  with  one  hand  rest- 
ing on  His  heart,  while  the  other  is  extended 
before  Him,  is  designed  in  illustration  of  the 
words,  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy-laden."  We  must  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Story 
for  depicting  the  Man-God  in  such  garments  as 
He  probably  wore,  but  the  value  of  the  statue 
would  be  immeasurably  increased  if  the  sculptor 
had  a  deep  conviction  of  his  unworthiness  to 
carve  the  hem  of  Christ's  robe. 


Les  Missions  CatholiqueSy  always  reliable  in  its 
ecclesiastical  news,  confirms  the  report  that  the 
Holy  Father  has  named  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Katzer,  of  the  Diocese  of  Green  Bay,  to  preside 
over  the  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee  in  place  of 


The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  daily  ex- 
amination of  conscience  are  thus  referred  to 
by  a  writer,  who  apparently  ignores  that  the 
practice  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  one,  although 
perhaps  not  so  general  as  it  should  be,  among 
practical  Catholics: 

"  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  habit  peculiar  to 
a  certain  merchant  here  in  Boston  which  strikes 
me  as  being  particularly  wise  and  profitable," 
says  Taverner  in  the  Boston  Post.  "  Every  night 
on  his  return  home,  either  just  before  dinner  or 
immediately  afterward,  he  sits  down  and  spends 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  in  thinking 
over  the  events  of  the  day.  Considering  in  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  his  library  the  various 
transactions  in  which  he  has  taken  part,  he  con- 
cludes in  what  respect  he  has  done  wisely,  in 
what  foolishly,  and  draws  an  appropriate  lesson 
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for  the  future.  All  the  hasty  acts  which  he  has 
committed  during  the  preceding  hours  are 
passed  in  impartial  review.  He  inquires  of  him- 
self, candidly,  whether  he  did  not  treat  the 
book-keeper  with  injustice,  and  whether  the 
epithet  that  he  addressed  to  his  coachman  was 
a  deserved  rebuke  or  merely  an  ebullition  of  ill- 
temper,  for  which  some  reparation  ought  to  be 
made.  In  fine,  this  wise  merchant  sits  in  judg- 
ment upon  himself  every  twenty-four  hours, 
casting  up  not  only  a  financial  but  a  moral  ac- 
count, taking  stock  both  of  his  business  ventures 
and  of  the  duty  that  he  owes  to  his  fellow-man. 
I  doubt  not  that  we  should  all  be  better,  hap- 
pier, certainly  wiser,  and  probably  richer,  if  we 
did  likewise."  

It  is  with  pleasure  we  record  the  dedication 
of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  real- 
ization of  the  desires  and  labors  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Patrick  Riordan,  D.D.  The  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  event  took  place  on  Sunday,  the 
nth  inst.,  and  were  presided  over  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop,  assisted  by  the  suffragans  of 
his  archdiocese,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gross 
of  Oregon,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Spalding  of 
Peoria,  who  preached  the  dedication  sermon.  The 
new  Cathedral  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  beau- 
tiful ecclesiastical  edifices  which  are  springing 
up  all  over  California. 


The  Catholic  population  of  the  British  Empire 
is  estimated  at  about  ten  millions. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  further  offerings  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  the  Ven.  Cur^  d'Ars,  as  follows: 

Two  well-wishers,  $i ;  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.,  Sullivan, 
Mo.,  $1 ;  a  friend,  $i ;  A.  M.  E.  A.  B.,  $2;  a  Boston 
friend,  $1 ;  friends,  50  cts. ;  Maria  Navarre,  $1. 

Received  for  the  Carmelite  nuns: 

A.  E.  M,,  50  cts. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Murphy,  50  cts. ;  a 
mother,  $2 ;  a  friend,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  honor  of 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Teresa,  $2 ;  a  friend,  $1 ;  A.  M.  E.  A. 
B.,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Desjarlais,  50  cts. ;  a  mother,  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  $2;  a  priest,  $10;  Mrs.  J.  Duffy,  $5;  Mrs.  E. 
Huskinson,  $1.50;  M.  E.  H.  and  M.  H.,  $1;  friends, 
50  cts. ;  John  T.  Farrell,  50  cts. ;  C.  Lowry,  50  cts. 

For  the  needy  missions  of  the  Passionist  Fa- 
thers in  Chili: 

Mrs.  Margaret  Murphy,  50  cts. ;  A.  M.  E.  A.  B.,  $1 ; 
a  friend,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  $1 ;  a  friend,  Vallejo, 


Cal.,  in  behalf  of  the  souls  in  purgatory,  $1 ;  Mrs. 
E.  Huskinson,  $3;  John  T.  Farrell,  50  cts. 

For  the  leper  missions  in  Japan: 

A  friend,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Murphy,  50  cts.;  A. 
M.  E.  A.  B.,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Desjarlais,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Turner, 
50  cts. ;  Mrs.  E.  Huskinson,  $3 ;  John  T.  Farrell,  50  cts. 


Our  Secretary  requests  us  to  beg  the  kind 
indulgence  of  those  expecting  receipts  for  sub- 
scriptions, etc.  Letters  and  orders  will  be  attended 
to  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  unusual  press  of 
work  renders  some  delay  unavoidable. 


Obituary. 

Renumber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  -were  bound 
with  them.  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  C.Qudnard,  military  chaplain,  who  died 
a  holy  death  at  Bangalore,  Madras,  India,  on  the 
14th  of  November. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  McManus,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
who  piously  yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  13th  inst. 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  the  devoted  superior  of  the 
House  of  Providence,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  was  called 
to  her  reward  on  the  23d  of  November. 

Mr.  John  Blake,  of  Assumption,  Minn.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  after  receiving 
the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Lippe,  who  ended  her  days  in  peace 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  ult. 

Capt.  Paul  Kearney,  a  most  respected  citizen  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  loth  inst. 

Mrs.  John  Lanigan,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  2d  inst. 

Miss  Catherine  S.Murray, who  entered  into  rest, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, at  Newton,  N.J. 

Mr.  John  Pembroke,  who  breathed  his  last  on  the 
14th  inst.,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wright  Robins,  of  Metuchen,  N.J.,who  was 
taken  from  the  number  of  the  living  on  the  loth  inst 

Mrs.  John  Dougherty,  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  passed 
to  her  reward  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mr.  George  F.Garneau,of  St.  Louis, Mo.;  Michael 
Roache,  Leavenworth,  Kansas ;  Mrs.  Mary  Fox  and 
Mrs.  Mary  O'Brien,  New  York  city ;  Mr.  Patrick 
Guiney  and  Mr.  W.H.Green,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 
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Little  Sister  Mary. 

ATHER  FABER,  who  wrote  so 
much  and  so  beautifully  about  our 
dear  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
once  sent  a  charming  letter  to  a 
little  friend  of  his — a  girl  seven 
years  old.  She  had  told  him  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  a 
nun,  and  the  saintly  priest  showed 
her  how  she  could  have  her  desire  at  once,  with- 
out waiting  till  she  grew  up.  "To  be  a  nun,"  he 
wrote,  "  is  to  love  no  one  else  but  Jesus,  and  to 
love  Him  always  and  very  much;  and  to  love 
everybody  else — papa,  mamma,  sisters,  baby,  Fa- 
ther Wilfrid  and  all  the  world — because  Jesus 
loves  them  so  much.  This  is  being  a  nun.  When 
Sister  Minna  [he  called  his  little  friend  Sister 
Minna  of  the  Infant  Jesus]  does  not  do  what  she 
is  told,  or  does  it  complainingly,  then  she  is  not 
a  nun.  When  Sister  Minna  likes  her  own  will 
and  loves  her  own  way,  then  she  is  not  a  nun. 
When  Sister  Minna  says  an  angry  word,  then  she 
is  not  a  nun.  But  when  Sister  Minna  loves  Jesus, 
oh,  so  much — so  very,  very  much, — and  when 
she  is  always  asking  her  dear  Mother  in  heaven 
to  make  her  love  Jesus  more  and  more,  then  she 
is  a  nun — a  real,  real  nun! " 

Now,  we  have  quoted  this  long  piece  from 
Father  Faber's  beautiful  letter,  because  it  will 
teach  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  The  "Ave 
Maria"  the  true  secret  of  being  holy  and  happy; 
and  because  we  have  a  story  to  tell  them  of  a 
little  girl,  still  younger  than  Father  Faber's  friend 
Sister  Minna,  who  loved  Jesus  and  Our  Lady 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  who  deserves 
to  be  called  "  a  real,  real  nun." 

Away  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  is  a  group 
of  islands  called  New  Caledonia.  French  priests 
live  there  to  attend  to  the  Catholic  people  of  the 
island  and  to  convert  the  native  Kanakas  to 
the  true  faith.  French  Sisters  are  there  also, 
teaching  school,  nursing  the  sick,  and  helping 


the  poor,  as  nuns  always  do,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  world  they  may  be. 

Well,  this  little  girl,  who  is  to  be  the  heroine 
of  our  story,  lived  in  New  Caledonia  and  was 
named  Mary  Perpetua  Fileto.  Her  parents  were 
Kanakas,  who  had  been  converted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  become  good  Christians.  Little 
Mary  enjoyed  the  use  of  her  reason  when  she 
was  very  young,  much  younger  than  are  most 
boys  and  girls  when  they  begin  to  understand 
things.  You  know  the  catechism  says  that  chil- 
dren should  go  to  confession  "when  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  which  is  generally  about 
the  age  of  seven  years."  But  God  can,  if  He 
wishes,  give  as  much  sense  to  little  babies  as  to 
grown-up  people;  when  our  Blessed  Lady  was 
born  she  had  the  full  use  of  her  reason,  and 
when  only  three  years  old  she  went  to  the  Temple 
and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  God. 

When  you  hear  how  Mary  Perpetua  acted, 
and  what  she  did,  you  can  judge  whether  she 
did  not  have  good  sense.  She  was  only  a  year  and 
a  half  old  when  she  left  her  home  and  went  to  the 
convent  of  the  Sisters,  saying  that  she  was  going 
to  live  there  for  good.  The  Sisters  were  charmed 
with  her  intelligence,  and  received  her  willingly; 
and  little  Mary  liked  the  convent  so  well  that 
her  mother  could  not  persuade  her  to  leave  it. 
Finally,  she  waited  till  Mary  fell  asleep,  and 
then  carried  her  home.  But  when  the  baby  woke 
up,  she  struggled  so  much  in  her  mother's  arms 
that  the  woman  was  obliged  to  take  her  back 
to  the  convent. 

Mary  Perpetua  had  been  blessed  by  God  with 
all  the  gifts  that  make  childhood  winning.  She 
was  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  very  clever,  very  pious, 
and  as  full  of  zeal  as  an  apostle.  When  she  was 
two  years  and  a  half  old  she  could  say,  in  good 
French,  the  "Our  Father,"  the  " Hail  Mary,"  and 
the  Creed.  Part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  teaching 
these  prayers  to  other  children.  It  was  a  strange 
but  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  so  small  a  child 
acting  as  a  mistress  toward  a  bevy  of  about 
thirty  of  her  companions,  some  of  whom  were 
six  years  old.  They  all  listened  to  her  with  respect 
and  attention,  and  obeyed  her  orders  just  as 
though  she  were  one  of  the  Sisters.  In  fact,  she 
said  herself  that  she  was  a  Sister.  After  showing 
them  the  letters,  and  making  them  repeat  their 
names  after  her,  she  would  say  to  her  class: 
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"  Children,  pay  attention!  I  am  Sister  Mary 
Perpetua;  you  ought  to  respect  me.  *Tis  not 
allowed'to  talk  during  class-time.  Sit  still! " 

At  four  years  of  age  Mary  Perpetua  could  read 
as  well  as  an  educated  woman,  and  her  favorite 
books  were  the  Bible  and  the  catechism.  She 
studied  this  last  book  herself  first,  and  then 
taught  it  to  her  class.  One  little  book  of  which 
she  was  very  fond  never  quitted  her;  it  was  called 
"Amiable  Jesus,"  and  every  night  she  placed  it 
under  her  pillow.  Then,  having  said  her  prayers, 
she  used  to  put  her  beads  on  her  arm,  and,  join- 
ing her  hands,  go  to  sleep  while  murmuring, 
"Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  I  give  you  my  heart!"  Yes, 
truly  her  young  heart  was  given  wholly  to  God; 
for  she  was  never  tired  of  repeating, "  I  am  Sister 
Mary  Perpetua.  I  have  given  my  heart  to  the 
good  Jesus.  I  will  always  stay  with  my  dear  Nenny 
[mamma],  so  as  to  work  with  her  at  the  mission." 

When  the  Sisters  went  to  Grand  Island  for  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  their  retreat,  Perpetua  was 
permitted  to  accompany  them.  She  acted  as 
messenger  between  the  convent  and  the  house  of 
the  Fathers,  and  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
praying  that  the  nuns — the  other  nuris,  I  should 
have  said — would  make  a  fervent  retreat.  Every 
day  she  made,  for  the  same  intention,  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  oratory  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

After  the  retreat  was  finished,  Perpetua  was 
sent  to  Pouebo  with  Sister  Mary  of  the  Presen- 
tation, whom  she  called  her  "Nenny."  While 
making  the  passage  she  was  never  idle:  some- 
times she  sewed,  at  other  times  studied  a  lesson, 
and  quite  often  every  day  said  her  beads.  For 
recreation,  she  used  to  teach  the  cook  Thomas 
how  to  correct  his  bad  French.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  lesson  she  would  say:  "Blessed  be  God! 
Now,  Thomas,  go  to  your  work." 

Her  residence  in  Pouebo  was  not  to  be  a  long 
one — hardly  three  months;  she  was  to  die  there. 
But  the  work  that  this  little  apostle  had  done 
in  her  first  home  was  continued  in  this  new  one. 
Although  she  preserved  her  natural  gaiety  (real 
saints  never  have  long  faces),  she  was  very  exact; 
for  as  soon  as  the  bell  rang  she  would  stop  play- 
ing and  say:  "Silence!  Put  your  tongues  in 
your  pockets;  it  is  time  to  work."  She  herself  set 
the  example.  The  natives  often  came  to  see  this 
wonderful  little  girl,  especially  when  she  was 
acting  as  school-teacher;  and,  in  their  astonish- 


ment, they  would  open  their  eyes  very  ^wide,  and 
exclaim,  ^'Kanbe  ayo/"  (child  very  muchi  good.) 

It  was  in  the  church,  however,  that  everyone 
most  admired  the  "little  prodigy,"  as  she  was 
called  by  Father  Rougeyron,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries. Perpetua  fed  her  piety  with  three  special 
devotions:  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Way 
of  the  Cross,  and  Our  Lady  of  Salette.  Every 
day  she  went  around  the  Stations,  praying  the 
good  God  to  bless  the  mission  of  Pouebo.  One 
of  her  delights  was  to  visit  the  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Salette,  "to  console,"  as  she  said,  "the 
Blessed  Virgin,"  whose  tears  touched  her  deeply. 

As  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  often  asked 
the  Fathers  to  allow  her  to  go  to  Holy  Com- 
munion with  her  older  companions.  About  a 
week  before  the  beginning  of  the  sickness  that 
caused  her  death  she  rose  earlier  than  usual  one 
morning,  went  to  the  church,  knelt  by  the  Sis- 
ters, and  followed  the  prayers  of  the  Mass  with 
more  than  common  piety.  When  the  Sisters 
approached  the  railing  to  receive  Holy  Commun- 
ion, she  went  also;  and  although  the  priest  did 
not  give  her  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  made 
as  fervent  a  thanksgiving  as  if  she  had  really 
received  It. 

Eight  days  afterward,  Perpetua  felt  tired;  and 
although  there  was  no  sign  of  any  dangerous  ill- 
ness, she  said  to  Sister  Presentation:  "My  dear 
Nenny,  I  believe  I  am  going  to  die  soon." — 
"  Then  you  will  leave  Nenny  all  alone." — "  But 
what  is  to  be  done,  little  mamma?  If  the  good 
Jesus  wishes  it,  Nenny  must  wish  it  also,  and 
Baby  too." — "And  if  you  die  where  will  you 
go?" — "To  heaven,  to  see  the  good  Jesus,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  the  angels  and  saints." 

During  the  violent  fever  that  prostrated  her 
soon  after,  she  never  made  a  complaint.  Three 
times  she  got  out  of  bed  when  she  could  hardly 
stand,  in  order  to  go  and  teach  her  catechism 
class.  The  typhoid  fever  in  its  most  violent  form 
assailed  her.  One  day,  after  a  fainting  fit  which 
the  Sister  thought  was  death,  she  regained  her 
senses,  and  said  to  Sister  Presentation,  who  ap- 
peared very  much  afflicted :  "  My  dear  mamma, 
don't  sorrow  for  your  baby.  I  am  doing  the  will 
of  the  good  Jesus."  That  evening  the  little  ser- 
vant of  Mary  sat  up  in  bed,  and  recited  the 
Rosary  out  loud,  occasionally  adding  the  invo- 
cation, "Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  I  give  you  my 
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heart,  my  soul,  and  my  life."  The  Sister  who 
tells  of  this  scene  says  that  it  no  longer  seemed 
to  be  little  Perpetua,  but  a  seraph  who  was 
praying;  her  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds,  and 
she  looked  as  though  she  were  just  going  to  take 
her  flight  toward  heaven.  She  was  only  five  years 
old.  Think  of  it! 

Two  days  afterward  she  asked  for  one  of  the 
priests,  and  when  the  Sister  said  to  her,  "  Do  you 
want  to  go  to  confession?"  she  replied,  "No, 
Nenny:  I  don't  know  of  any  sins  I  have  com- 
mitted; but  I  want  Father  Dagod  to  come  and 
pray  for  Baby,  who  is  going  to  die."  She  received 
Extreme  Unction  while  perfectly  conscious,  hold- 
ing the  crucifix  in  her  hands,  and  following  with 
her  eyes  all  the  movements  of  the  priest. 

At  last,  just  as  the  Angelus  bell  was  ringing  at 
noon,  on  August  25, 1882,  the  festival  of  the  Most 
Pure  Heart  of  Mary,  this  little  bud  of  the  Pa- 
cific island,  whose  beauty  and  fragrance  charmed 
all  who  knew  her,  was  taken  to  heaven,  there  to 
blossom  into  a  flower  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
blooming  forever  in  the  sight  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
whom  she  loved  and  served  so  well.  Would  not 
Father  Faber  have  said,  had  he  known  her,  that 
little  Mary  Perpetua  was  "a  real,  real  nun"? 


Wlirs  Ambition. 

BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 

(Conclusion.) 
II. 

When  Will  reached  home  he  told  his  mother 
about  the  house. 

"  I  must  go  and  look  at  it,  dear,"  she  answered. 
"And  meantime  you  had  better  make  some  in- 
quiries concerning  it." 

She  was  so  interested,  so  eager  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, that  the  boy,  glad  to  be  persuaded, 
became  enthusiastic  over  the  project.  The  next 
morning,  having  left  home  earlier  than  usual,  he 
found  that  he  had  ten  minutes  to  spare,  and 
decided  to  stroll  around  by  the  rear  of  the  house 
again,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  church. 
This  time  he  climbed  over  the  fence  into  the 
yard,  and,  going  up  to  one  of  the  windows,  looked 
in.  To  his  surprise,  the  pile  of  earth  had  greatly 


increased:  now  it  covered  a  large  part  of  the 
room.  And  he  saw  with  astonishment  that  the 
floor  had  not  been  torn  up,  but  the  earth  was 
heaped  upon  the  boards;  for  what  object  it 
would  have  puzzled  any  one  to  discover.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  it,  however,  he  con- 
cluded. What  could  it  be? 

Will's  curiosity  was  aroused.  Surely  the  owner 
must  be  eccentric  to  allow  the  place  to  be  thus 
obstructed  unnecessarily.  If  any  repairs  were  in 
progress,  why  was  not  the  earth  thrown  into  the 
yard,  as  might  so  easily  have  been  done?  And  in 
this  balmy  spring  weather,  why  was  this  work 
being  carried  on  with  closed  windows? — for, 
upon  nearer  scrutiny,  he  was  more  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  spiders'  webs  were  not  of  the 
day  nor  the  week  before.  Then,  too,  the  door 
of  the  pantry,  which  had  stood  open  yesterday 
morning,  was  now  shut,  while  that  which  led  into 
the  little  entry  connecting  with  the  front  base- 
ment was  ajar. 

While  peering  about  Will  thought  he  heard  a 
faint  clinking  sound.  Was  it  imagination?  He 
listened  intently.  There  it  came  again!  "This 
accounts  for  the  report  which  I  heard  yesterday, 
that  the  house  is  haunted,"  he  repeated  under 
his  breath.  "Great  Caesar!  if  it  were  not  broad 
daylight,  a  superstitious  person  might  fancy  that 
a  ghost  was  perambulating." 

Dropping  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  kept 
close  to  the  side  of  the  window  and  waited. 
Presently  he  saw  something  which  caused  him 
to  shrink  back  in  haste.  Creeping  along  by  the 
wall,  he  reached  the  fence,  scrambled  over  it  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  the  church.  Father  Morris  was  already  at  the 
altar;  but  after  Mass  Will  had  a  conversation 
with  the  priest,  which  induced  the  good  Father 
to  start  off  with  him  at  once,  and  led  to  very 
important  results. 

What  Will  saw  was  not  indeed  an  apparition, 
but  a  more  substantial  cause  of  alarm:  a  large 
and  powerful  man  coming  along  the  narrow 
entry  with  a  bucket  filled  with  earth  in  his  arms. 
Now,  the  boy  knew  very  well  that,  though  there 
are  of  course  many  exceptions,  the  day's  work 
of  our  honest  laborers  and  mechanics  does  not 
usually  begin  until  seven  o'clock.  Why,  then, 
was  this  man  working  away  so  secretly,  shortly 
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after  six?  And,  again,  surely  his  method  of  carry- 
ing the  earth  was  peculiar. 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  upon  Will.  It 
was  because  the  man  was  not  an  honest  laborer: 
because  he  was  a  thief!  Naturally,  the  boy's  first 
impulse  was  to  get  out  of  the  way;  but  once  he 
had  made  his  escape  without  detection,  his 
thoughts  rapidly  followed  up  this  point  to  its 
rightful  conclusion.  The  house,  as  mentioned, 
was  next  to  Hoffman  the  jewellers,  the  Tiffanys  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  Moreover,  it  was  pretty 
well  icnown  in  S ■  that  Hoffman  was  the  cus- 
todian of  the  splendid  silver  dinner  service  and 
the  diamonds  of  Mrs.  Ashton,  the  wife  of  the 
millionaire.  The  great  safe  was  considered  fire 
and  burglar  proof;  but  if  any  ruffians  should 
succeed  in  breaking  it,  what  an  immense  harvest 
they  would  reap!  That  this  was  now  attempted 
Will  more  than  suspected.  If  he  could  have  seen 
what  was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  dimly- 
lighted  entry,  his  suspicions  would  have  been 
confirmed. 

Here,  in  fact,  a  gang  of  three  or  four  house- 
breakers were  at  work,  according  to  a  carefully 
organized  plan.  Taking  advantage  of  the  rumor 
that  the  house  was  haunted — a  report  that  so 
commonly  attaches  itself  to  premises  that  have 
remained  for  any  time  tenantless, — the  thieves 
took  possession  of  it  a  night  or  two  before,  and 
then  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  design  at  their 
leisure.  As  they  came  and  went  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
and  as  the  next  house  was  unoccupied,  the 
family  having  gone  to  the  country,  no  one  had 
dreamed  of  their  presence.  Their  object  was  to 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  store  by  burrowing 
between  and  down  under  the  foundation,  till 
an  opening  should  be  made  large  enough  to  en- 
able a  man  to  crawl  through.  Once  before  the 
safe,  they  were  sure  they  could  secure  the  spoil. 
Their  work  could  only  be  pursued  at  night  and 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  but  they  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  Soon  the  earth  began  to  en- 
cumber the  basement;  they  must  leave  a  cleared 
space  near  the  opening,  so  that  nothing  would 
impede  their  escape  in  case  of  surprise;  there- 
fore, one  of  their  number  was  deputed  to  carry 
it  into  the  rear  room.  He  had  only  been  doing 
so  a  few  moments  when  Will  first  looked  in  and 
saw  the  pile  of  fresh  earth  on  the  floor. 


The  next  day  was  Saturday.  On  Sunday  no 
one  would  be  about  the  store  but  the  watchman, 
and  he  could  be  easily  overpowered.  This  they 
had  decided  was  the  time  to  complete  their  evil 
deed.  The  underground  passage  was  nearly  fin- 
ished. Two  hundred  thousand  dollars*  worth  of 
silver,  gold  and  jewels,  was  almost  within  their 
grasp!  Elation  made  them  careless;  they  worked 
longer  than  usual  that  morning;  and,  as  in  most 
cases  of  wrong-doing,  great  or  small,  there  is 
some  point  overlooked,  some  providential  care- 
lessness which  leads  to  the  detection  of  the  cul- 
prit, so  these  desperadoes  forgot  the  fact  that 
the  kitchen  windows  were  not  entirely  screened. 
The  high  fence  secluded  them,  and  few  persons 
passed  down  the  alley.  Who  could  have  sup- 
posed that  a  school-boy  would  come  prying 
about,  intent  upon  securing  a  house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  lodgers? 

Night  came  again.  The  opening  was  broken 
through;  they  were  as  confident  of  success  as  if 
the  treasure  were  already  in  their  possession. 
But  almost  at  the  moment  of  achievement  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  the  police,  and  before 
the  burglars  could  fully  realize  their  position, 
they  were  prisoners  of  the  State. 

Of  course,  after  this  Will,  having  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  capture  of  the  robbers, 
was  for  a  time  the  hero  of  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Ashton  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  go  over  in 
detail  the  circumstances  of  their  arrest;  he  also 
inquired  casually  concerning  his  prospects,  etc.; 
and,  shaking  hands  with  him,  thanked  him 
warmly  for  the  service  rendered  to  the  Ashton 
family.  Furthermore,  Messrs.  Hoffman  &  Co. 
addressed  to  the  lad  a  most  complimentary 
letter,  professing  great  appreciation  of  his  action 
in  the  matter,  and  praising  his  presence  of  mind 
and  courage.  But  this  seemed  all  that  was  likely 
to  come  of  the  adventure. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  was  disappointed  at  this,  though 
she  wisely  kept  her  opinion  to  herself.  If  it 
crossed  Will's  mind  that  Mr.  Ashton  might  have 
taken  a  more  practical  interest  in  his  future,  he 
had  no  time  to  think  about  it;  for  the  decision  of 
the  Latin  prize  was  at  hand.  Fred  Mason,  Will 
and  two  or  three  others  took  the  examination. 
Alas,  for  Will's  daydreams!  Whether  it  was  that 
he  had  been  so  excited  by  recent  events,  or 
because  he  had  sacrificed  that  precious  study 
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hour  in  the  morning,  or  because  Fred  was  really 
superior  to  him — at  any  rate,  Fred  won  the  prize. 

"I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  fellow!"  Will 
said,  generously.  He  felt  no  ill-will  toward  the 
boy;  though,  we  must  confess,  he  went  home 
greatly  disheartened. 

"Is  success  everything — worldly  success  and 
honor?"  The  question  presented  itself  again,  in 
a  very  tantalizing  manner.  Being  in  a  wreckless 
mood,  he  was  inclined  to  feel  that  it  was;  but 
his  mother's  unobtrusive  sympathy  soon  led  him 
to  gentler  thoughts. 

Ben  Travers  came  in  later  to  tell  him  to  "brace 
up,  and  never  mind,"  as  he  expressed  it.  "And 
only  think,  Will,"  he  added,  "the  boys  are  as 
mad  as  March  hares  about  it.  Fred  isn't  going  to 
give  a  spread  at  all:  he  says  he  intends  to  buy 
a  bicycle  with  the  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

Will  smiled  a  trifle  bitterly  at  this  well-meant 
but  unfortunate  attempt  at  consolation.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  how  little  importance 
the  matter  had  been  to  his  competitor.  However, 
he  would  have  considered  it  dishonorable  to  say 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  the  victor. 

"  Well,  Fred  earned  it,  and  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  money,"  he 
replied,  with  an  effort. 

Ben  had  hardly  gone  when  there  came  another 
ring  at  the  door-bell.  This  second  caller  proved 
to  be  a  messenger  boy  with  a  package  and  a  note. 
Both  were  for  Will.  He  hastily  opened  the  latter, 
and  as  he  scanned  the  contents  his  eyes  sparkled 
and  his  cheeks  flushed. 

His  mother  watched  him  eagerly.  He  gave  her 
the  note  to  read.  It  was  from  Mr.  Ashton,  who, 
after  stating  that  he  wished  to  express  in  writing 
his  indebtedness  to  Will,  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  placed  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  his  credit 

at  the  S savings-bank,  to  meet  not  only  his 

expenses  for  the  following  year  at  the  Institute, 
but  during  a  four  years'  course  at  college.  And 
this  he  begged  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  make 
use  of,  etc.,  etc.  On  behalf  of  Messrs.  Hoffman, 
he  also  requested  him  to  accept  the  accompany- 
ing slight  testimonial,  etc. 

Will  tore  open  the  package.  It  contained  a 
bank-book,  a  peep  into  which  caused  him  to 
catch  his  breath  in  astonishment;  and  a  beautiful 
gold  watch  with  his  name  inscribed  upon  it. 
For  a  moment  he  was  overcome. 


Mrs.  Gardiner  sat  down  and  cried  a  little  from 
happiness.  "Now,"  she  exclaimed, — "noAv, thank 
God,  you  can  have  your  heart's  desire,  my  son! " 

"This  was  the  turning-point  in  my  career,"^ 
Will  often  used  to  say,  while  telling  the  story  to 
his  young  friends  in  later  years,  when  he  had 
attained  position  and  a  handsome  competence 
as  a  physician.  "You  see,  boys,"  he  would  add, 
"what  seems  like  failure  may  really  be  the  best 
thing  for  us;  and  if  we  are  faithful  to  what  we 
undertake,  in  the  end  we  have  no  reason  to  regret 
it.  If  I  had  given  up  serving  Father  Morris' 
Mass,  I  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  Latin 
prize;  but  I  should  not  have  discovered  the  burg- 
lars, and  thus  won  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Ashton, 
who  not  only  gave  me  a  start  in  life,  but  has  been 
my  friend  and  patron  ever  since." 


Weeds. 

"Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  Willie,  hacking  away 
impatiently  at  a  stubborn  burdock  root.  "  I  wish 
there  were  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  a  weed." 

"There  is  not,"  said  his  grandfather,  who  had 
come  out  into  the  garden.  Willie  stopped  hoeing, 
and  looked  up  in  a  surprised  way.  "  Come  and 
sit  down  by  me  and  let  us  have  a  little  talk," 
went  on  the  kind  old  man.  "You  doubt  what  I 
say?  Well,  now,  what  is  a  weed?" 

"Why,  a  weed,"  answered  Willie,  "is — just  a 
weed;  a  mean,  old  stubborn  plant,  that  grows  ten 
times  as  fast  as  it  should,  and  is  good  for  nothing." 

His  grandfather  laughed,  and  said:  "Well, 
name  one,  please." 

Willie  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  then  an- 
swered: "Mullein." 

"Oh,  that  will  never  do;  for  the  English  call 
it  the  American  Velvet  Plant,  and  cultivate  it 
in  their  conservatories.  You  see,  everything  de- 
pends on  locality.  A  weed  in  one  place  is  a 
choice  plant  in  another.  That  was  what  I  meant 
by  saying  there  were  no  weeds.  What  would  you 
call  the  cactus?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Willie,  "  it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with 
pink  flowers  that  come  out  of  the  edge  of  the 
leaves.  Mine  had  twenty-two  blossoms  on  the 
last  time  it  bloomed." 
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"True,"  answered  grandpapa.  "But  an  Ari- 
zona cow-boy  would  laugh  at  your  admiration. 
He  would  tell  you,  in  perhaps  strong  language, 
that  the  cactus  is  only  a  nuisance,  and  that  its 
fine  thorns  almost  drive  his  horses  mad.  I 
noticed  that  you  were  getting  your  hyacinth  bulbs 
ready  for  winter.  In  Oregon  they  grow  wild,  and 
great  fields  of  them  spread  their  fragrance  for 
miles  around.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  other  flowers  in  California;  and 
you  know  they  feed  the  goats  there  with  the 
trimmings  from  the  geranium  hedges." 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Willie,  who  was  thoroughly 
interested  now.  "And  don't  you  remember  the 
story  of  how  the  mignonette  was  but  a  weed 
until  the  Blessed  Virgin  tread  upon  it  and  gave 
it  its  fragrance?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  grandfather.  "And  there  are 
people  like  the  mignonette,  living  their  humble, 
patient  lives;  and  we  so  dull  of  sense  that  we 
can  not,  or  will  not,  perceive  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  which  all  lives  have  where  the  influence 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  prevails.  Perhaps  some 
day  we  may  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  what 
we  called  weeds  blooming  in  our  Father's  garden. 
Now,  finish  your  hoeing,  Willie;  and  then  we  will 
take  a  walk  together." 


A  Relic  of  Raphael. 


There  is  a  curious  story  attached  to  one  of 
Raphael's  cartoons.  This  was  one  of  a  series 
which  was  to  be  copied  in  tapestry  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Pope.  The  only  instruction  given 
the  artist  as  to  the  subjects  was  that  they  should 
all  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord. 
Raphael  only  lived  to  finish  one.  When  the 
"Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  was  completed  he 
died.  The  others  were  made  by  his  pupils,  from 
the  designs  he  had  left.  The  one  which  his  own 
hands  had  wrought  was  copied  by  skilful  needles, 
and  fulfilled  its  mission.  When  its  owner  died, 
however,  the  work  was  esteemed  so  precious 
that  there  was  a  disagreement  as  to  who  should 
possess  it.  At  last  a  bright  thought  struck  one 
of  the  heirs.  "Let  us  cut  it  up,"  he  said,  "so 
that  each  one  of  us  can  have  a  piece."  The 
others  agreed,  and  the  wonderful  tapestry  was 
pivided  into  fragments. 


In  the  course  of  time  the  owner  of  the  most 
valuable  portion  fell  into  financial  difficulties, 
and  pawned  his  treasure  in  London,  without 
giving  the  pawnbroker  any  inkling  of  its  value. 
The  man  happened  to  be  a  connoisseur,  and, 
discovering  just  what  was  in  his  hands,  told  the 
owner  that  it  had  been  lost,  and  immediately 
covered  it  with  oil-colors  to  more  effectually 
conceal  it.  A  lawsuit  followed;  and  after  a  great 
many  more  adventures  the  piece  of  tapestry,  with 
the  oil  paint  carefully  scraped  off,  found  a  place 
in  the  English  National  Gallery.  It  is  valued  so 
highly  that,  although  it  is  so  faded  that  one  color 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  another,  it  is 
kept  under  glass,  and  no  amount  of  money  could 
buy  it.  Only  three  other  fragments  are  known  to 
be  in  existence;  the  rest,  probably  numbering 
over  forty,  having  disappeared  from  public  view 
and  the  knowledge  of  men. 


A  Parable  of  Love. 


Once  there  was  a  little  piece  of  iron,  which 
looked  very  frail,  but  was  really  very  strong.  One 
after  another  had  tried  to  break  it,  and  failed. 

"I'll  master  it,"  said  the  ax;  and  his  blows 
fell  heavily  on  the  iron. 

But  every  blow  made  his  edge  more  blunt, 
until  he  ceased  to  strike. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  saw;  and  with  his 
relentless  teeth  he  worked  backward  and  for- 
ward on  its  surface  until  they  were  all  worn 
down;  and,  broken,  he  fell  aside. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  the  hammer.  "I  knew  you 
wouldn't  succeed.  I'll  show  the  way." 

But  at  the  first  fierce  blow  off  flew  his  head, 
and  the  iron  remained  as  before. 

"Shall  I  try?"  asked  the  soft,  small  flame. 

They  all  despised  the  flame;  but  he  curled 
gently  around  the  iron,  embraced  it,  and  never 
left  it  until  it  melted  under  his  irresistible  in- 
fluence. 

There  are  hearts  hard  enough  to  resist  the 
force  of  wrath,  the  malice  of  persecution,  and 
the  fury  of  pride,  so  as  to  make  their  acts  recoil 
on  their  adversaries;  but  there  is  a  power  stronger 
than  any  of  these:  hard  indeed  is  the  heart  that 
can  resist  love. 
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A  Group  of  Cactuses.* 

BY    MARY    E.  MANMX. 

OLOWER  of  the  desert,  type  mysterious,  strange, 
Like  bird  or  monster  on  some  sculptured  tomb 
In  Egypt's  curious  fashion  wrought,  what  change 
Or  odd  siminLde  of  fate,  what  range 
Of  cycling  cemuries  from  out  the  gloom 
Of  dusty^ages  has  evolved  thy  bloom? 
In  the  bleak  desert  of  an  alien  zone. 
Child  of  the  past,  why  dwellest  thou  alone?— 


Grotesque,  incongruous,  amid  the  flowers; 
Unlovely  and  unloved,  standing  aside, 
Like  to  some  rugged  spirit  sheathed  in  pride; 
Unsmiling  to  the  sun,  untouched  by  showers,- 
The  dew  falls— every  bud  has  drunk  its  fill: 
Bloom  of  the  desert,  thou  art  arid  still! 


k 


Bruges,  a  City  of  Mary. 

OPE  PIUS  II.,  better  known  perhaps 
as  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  said 
that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
had  visited  three  towns  which  he 
deemed  worthy' of  the  glorious  title  "City  of 
Mary,"  and  that  one  of  them  was  Bruges  in  Flan- 
ders. Before  his  elevation  to  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter,  this  Pope  had  been  for  a  time  secretary 
to  Frederick  the  Pacific,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
or  rather  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  and  had 
been  sent  by  his  master  on  an  embassy  to  Philip 

*  Transplanted  from  the  Colorado  desert. 


the  Good,  of  Burgundy.   In  the  Middle  Ages 
Bruges  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
Europe,  traders  from  all  parts  flocking  to  its 
market.  This  great  prosperity  was  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Zwin,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  was 
navigable  to  within  half  a  league  of  the  town, — a 
circumstance  which  necessitated  the  erection  of 
those  dams,  or  dikes,  which  have  been  immor- 
talized by  the  great  countryman  of  the  Picco- 
lomini, the  Tuscan  poet  Dante: 
"Quali  i  Fiamminghi  tra  Caz/ante  e  Bruggia. 
Temendo'l  flotto  che  inver  lor  s'avventa, 
Fauno  lo  schermo,  perche'l  mar  si  fuggia."* 
But  the  sea  retired,  and  took  with  it  the  pros- 
perity of  Bruges.  That  "quaint  old  Flemish  city" 
has,  however,  retained  its  medieval  characteris- 
tics, and  is  full  of  charm  for  those  who  love 
Old  World  ways,  so  that  few  objects  in  Europe 
are  better  known  than 

"the  belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges." 
And  amongst  other  things  the  Brugeois  have 
maintained  that  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of  Pius 
II.,  must  have  been  their  chief  characteristic  even 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  their  worldly  prosperity. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  seventh  century  Liederic 
the  Forester  (that  being  the  title  borne  by  the 
rulers  of  Flanders  till  the  ninth  century,  when 
it  was  changed  to  Count)  called  St.  Amaud  and 
St.  Eloi,  or  Eligius,  to  Bruges,  and  gave  them 
ground,  on  which  they  built  a  church  and  a 
chapel  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,— the 
church  in  the  part  of  the  town  known  as  the 
Burg,  the  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cathe- 

*  Inferno,  xv. 
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dral  of  the  Holy  Saviour.  The  present  parish 
church  of  Our  Lady  is  on  the  site  of  a  chapel 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  744  by  St.  Boniface,  then  on  his  way  from 
England  to  Germany.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  Radbod,  Bishop  of  Tournay,  raised  the 
church  to  collegiate  rank,  giving  it  a  provost 
and  seven  canons.  From  the  year  1495  till  the 
French  Revolution,  a  High  Mass  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady  was  sung  daily,  and  followed  by  a 
Requiem  for  the  soul  of  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  whose  magnificent 
monument  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  church. 
Though  there  is  but  one  parish  church  dedicated 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there  are  many 
chapels;  and  we  should  only  weary  our  readers 
did  we  dwell  on  those  of  Loreto,  of  the  Seven 
Dolors,  of  the  Blind,  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  of  the 
Portiuncula,  and  the  rest. 

The  confraternities  are  hardly  less  numerous 
than  the  chapels.  There  is  one  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snow,  in  Our  Lady's  own  church;  one  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ransom,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles;  and 
formerly,  if  not  now,  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Dry  Tree,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  English 
princess  St.  Walburga,  daughter  of  the  English 
chieftain  St.  Richard.  Then  in  the  old  Hospital 
of  St,  John,  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  its  prec- 
ious examples  of  Memling's  skill,  is  established 
the  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  founded 
for  the  assistance  of  mendicants  and  prisoners; 
and  of  the  latter,  more  especially  those  under 
sentence  of  death.  But  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  is  the  Royal  Archconfraternity  of  Our  Lady 
of  Seven  Dolors,  founded  in  1482  by  Philip  L,  of 
Spain,  and  established  in  the  collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Sauveur,  which  is  now  the  cathedral.  Year 
by  year,  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  members  accom- 
pany the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  as  it  is 
borne  in  procession  to  the  cathedral  from  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins. 

The  Archconfraternity  is  not  the  only  reminder 
in  Bruges  of  the  piety  of  Spanish  monarchs  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven;  for  in  two  of  its  churches 
are  the  escutcheons  of  the  early  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  whose  order  was  founded  in 
Bruges  in  1430,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Philip  the  Good  with  Isabel  of  Portugal;  and, 
like  that  of  the  Garter  in  England,  dedicated  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  immaculate 


purity  is  symbolized  by  the  Fleece  of  Gideon.^ 
But  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  Bru- 
geois  piety  is  the  immense  number  of  statues  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  which 
carry  our  thoughts  to  the  far  south — to  Avignon, 
to  Genoa,  to  Rome.  This  street  devotion  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Pope  to  whom  we  have 
referred.  And  it  can  hardly  have  diminished  by 
the  seventeenth  century;  for  an  old  writer  tells 
us  that  in  1666  there  were  no  less  than  four 
hundred  statues  in  Bruges,  before  which  lamps 
or  candles  were  burning.  Probably  there  are  fewer 
now;  for  the  inhabitants  are  less  numerous,  and 
the  times  in  which  we  live  more  "enlightened" 
— if  by  enlightenment  we  mean  absence  of  piety; 
but  enough  remain  to  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  town. 

Among  these  out-of-door  statues  two  must  be 
more  particularly  referred  to:  one  high  up  on 
the  belfry,  the  other  on  the  Town  Hall.  Before 
the  former  musicians  assemble  on  New  Year's 
Eve  to  play  three  pieces  of  music,  by  way  of  a 
New  Year's  greeting  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  How  old 
this  custom  is  no  one  can  tell,  but  two  centuries 
ago  it  was  spoken  of  as  dating  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  latter  of  the  statues — that  on  the 
Town  Hall — is  regarded  as  miraculous.  It  was 
formerly  at  Aardenburg,  a  village  near  Middle- 
burg;  and  was  there  the  object  of  pilgrimages 
made  by  two  Kings  of  England — Edward  I., 
the  English  Justinian,  who  died  in  1307;  and 
Edward  IV.,  who  died  in  1483.  The  arms  of  the 
latter  monarch,  whose  sister  Margaret  married 
Charles  the  Bold,  are,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  to 
be  seen  among  those  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  the  cathedral  and  church  of 
Our  Lady.  In  1578  the  venerated  statue  was  in 
danger  of  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, who  were  ravaging  the  Low  Countries;  it 
was  saved,  however,  taken  to  Bruges,  and  placed 
in  the  position  which  it  still  occupies. 

Of  famous  statues  within  the  various  churches 
and  chapels  there  are  not  a  few.  The  Chapel  of 
St.  Basil,  under  the  celebrated  shrine  built  by 
Count  Theodoric  for  the  relic  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  possesses  a  venerated  statue  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Hope.  Many  who  go  to  the  upper  chapel 
on  Fridays  to  venerate  the  precious  relic  also  visit 
the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Basil;  and,  judging  from  the  large  numbers  of 
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ex-votos  adorning  it,  their  piety  does  not  go  unre- 
warded. The  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Hope 
is  visited  by  the  pious  on  Friday;  and  on  Satur- 
day not  a  few  of  them  visit  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Blind,  in  the  church  attached  to  the 
hospital  of  the  same  name,  which  was  founded 
for  thirteen  blind  persons  by  Robert  de  Bethune, 
five  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Mons-en-Puelle.  There  is  another 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Blind  in  the  hospital 
Church  of  the  Pottery,  though  it  is  known  by 
the  Augustinian  nuns  who  serve  the  hospital  as 
"  Our  Lady  under  the  Loft ";  this,  too,  is  believed 
to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  battle 
of  Mons-en-Puelle. 

Three  statues,  all  reputed  miraculous,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  church  of  the  Princely  Beguinage, 
the  chief  of  them  being  known  indifferently  as 
Our  Lady  of  the  Spermaillie  and  Our  Lady  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  originally  to 
a  community  of  Cistercian  nuns,  whose  abbey 
was  built  near  the  sea,  on  some  land  known  as 
Spermaelgen;  they  afterward  moved  to  the  Abbey 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  the  parish  of  Sysseele, 
near  Bruges,  where  they  remained  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  Fear  of  the  Iconoclasts  event- 
ually drove  them  from  it,  and  they  retired  into 
the  town,  where  they  rested  till  the  suppression 
of  their  house  in  the  year  1796,  at  which  time  the 
miraculous  statue  was  placed  in  the  church  of  the 
Beguinage.  It  has  been  an  object  of  pilgrimage 
from  the  thirteenth  century;  and  among  the 
miracles  recorded  in  connection  with  it  is  the 
cure  of  a  nun  from  paralysis,  from  which  she  had 
suffered  for  four  years.  This  was  authenticated 
in  1665  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

But  beyond  doubt  the  most  celebrated  shrine 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Bruges  is  that  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Pottery;  so  called  because  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  church  it 
is  found,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  which 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Potters'  Guild.  The 
hospital,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  served 
by  Augustinian  nuns,  provides  for  between  one 
and  two  hundred  indigent  old  women.  The  date 
of  its  foundation  is  not  known,  but  Charles  the 
Bold  spoke  of  it,  in  a  deed  dated  1464,  as  being 
then  more  than  three  centuries  old. 

The  statue  is  believed  to  be  much  older  than 
the  hospital:  it  is  considered  the  oldest  of  all  the 


statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  found  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Miracles  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  worked  in  connection  with  it  at  so 
early  a  date  as  1009,  when,  according  to  an  old 
register,  "it  pleased  the  all-powerful  God  to  work 
great  prodigies  at  the  intercession  of  His  Holy 
Mother."  It  is  of  stone  and  painted.  The  robe  of 
Our  Lord  is  white.  Our  Lady's  rose-color,  and  her 
mantle  blue.  Father  Taisne,  a  Jesuit  historian  of 
the  shrine,  who  wrote  in  1666,  and  to  whose  book 
(of  which  a  new  edition  was  brought  out  in  1874) 
we  are  much  indebted,  tells  us  that  then  the 
colors  were  respectively  red,  green,  and  appar- 
ently blue.  "Competent  authorities,"  however, 
thought  them  in  bad  taste,  and  so  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  they  were  changed — and  one  more 
offence  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  of 
which  "competent  authorities"  stand  convicted. 

This  ancient  statue  escaped  the  French  Revo- 
lution uninjured,  with  its  precious  crown  still  on 
its  head,  although  the  hospital  was  made  use  of 
for  wounded  French  soldiers.  There  is  a  story 
relating  to  this  which  is  worth  repeating.  The 
superior.  Dame  Benedicta  Deschamps,  instructed 
a  man  named  Peter  Pullian  to  hide  the  treasures 
belonging  to  the  church.  In  accordance  with 
her  instructions  he  removed  the  crown  from 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pottery,  but  im- 
mediately replaced  it,  saying  to  the  superior, 
"  Madame,  as  Our  Lady  will  know  better  than 
any  one  else  how  to  keep  her  crown,  I  have  given 
it  back  to  her." 

Unfortunately,  the  other  valuables  belonging 
to  the  shrine  did  not  escape  in  the  same  way.  In 
1793  the  nuns  were  compelled  to  send  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  ounces  of  silver  and 
seven  ounces  of  gold  to  the  Royal  Mint  at  Brus- 
sels, for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  who 
wanted  money,  as  he  was  at  war  with  France; 
and  eleven  months  later  they  had  to  contribute 
eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  ounces  toward  the 
levy  made  on  the  town  of  Bruges  by  the  French. 
On  both  occasions  the  religious,  before  parting 
with  the  treasures  of  the  church,  obtained  per- 
mission to  do  so  from  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  given  the  various  articles;  and  the  deeds 
by  which  these  permissions  were  granted  are  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  hospital. 

A  century  and  a  half  before  the  plate  belonging 
to  the  shrine  was  thus  turned  into  money,  an 
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attempt  to  seize  it  had  been  made,  fortunately 
without  ultimate  success,  by  less  distinguished 
robbers.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1632,  four  strangers 
passed  some  hours  in  the  church,  apparently  to 
satisfy  their  piety,  but  really  to  make  an  inventory 
of  its  treasures,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  ex- 
posed for  the  feast.  During  the  night  one  of  them 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  church,  and  seized 
the  ex-votos  and  altar  furniture.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  reliquary,  which  he  kept  for  himself,  he 
passed  the  different  objects  through  the  window 
to  his  companions,  whom  he  then  rejoined.  The 
four  miscreants  tried  to  get  off  with  their  booty, 
but  could  make  no  way.  Terror-struck,  they  threw 
the  bag  containing  the  stolen  property  into  the 
canal;  but  even  then  the  one  who  carried  the 
reliquary  found  no  relief  till  he  had  hidden  it 
in  a  heap  of  manure.  Next  morning  the  sacrilege 
was  discovered.  The  whole  town  was  in  a  ferment; 
the  magistrates  had  the  gates  closed,  and  ordered 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  pass  out  with- 
out being  rigorously  searched.  For  three  days 
and  nights  the  search  of  the  town  proceeded, 
and  at  length  the  bag  and  reliquary  were  found. 
But  the  thieves  were  not  discovered  so  quickly, 
though  eventually  their  arrest  was  brought  about 
in  a  strange  way. 

One  of  the  four  seemed  to  have  been  unable 
to  tear  himself  away  from  the  scene  of  his  crime; 
at  length  he  was  noticed  by  a  woman  to  be  con- 
stantly prowling  about  the  Church  of  the  Pottery, 
showing  at  the  same  time  signs  of  great  uneasi- 
ness. She  asked  him  one  day,  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  if  he  belonged  to  the  sacrilegious  band; 
taken  aback,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did,  and 
gave  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  Not  being 
arrested  at  once,  he  succeeded,  with  the  other 
three,  in  escaping  from  the  town.  They  were  com- 
pelled by  heavy  rain  to  take  refuge  in  a  cave 
where  some  other  Brugeois  had  collected.  They 
were  recognized,  taken  back  to  the  town,  tried, 
and  condemned;  three  of  them  were  hanged,  and 
the  fourth  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  suicide 
—  though  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that  he 
died  penitent.  The  events  connected  with  this 
sacrilege  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Bruges  as  preternatural. 

The  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Pottery  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  favors  of  the  Holy  See 
and  of  various  bishops,  and  there  is  evidence  of 


this  encouragement  having  been  given  at  an 
early  date.  In  the  archives  of  the  hospital  are 
two  curious  documents,  each  dated  from  Avignon 
— one  in  1326  and  the  other  in  1353, — and  each 
granting,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  diocesan, 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who  should 
visit  the  shrine  on  certain  specified  days.  The 
first  of  these  documents  was  signed  by  an  arch- 
bishop and  twelve  bishops,  the  second  by  two 
archbishops  and  thirteen  bishops. 

At  the  present  day  the  devotion  is  still  lively. 
On  Saturday  many  pious  people  visit  this  shrine, 
as  well  as  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Blind.  The 
women  of  Bruges,  too,  are  accustomed  to  visit 
the  sanctuary  after  childbirth,  and  there  to  offer 
their  children.  But  in  times  of  great  public 
calamity  or  danger  the  whole  population  has 
turned  for  help  with  one  accord  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Pottery.  Of  this  one  instance  must  suffice.  In 
1304  the  Flemings  were  at  war  with  their  power- 
ful neighbor,  Philip  the  Fair,  the  nuovo  Pilato  si 
crudele  of  Dante.  The  wives  of  the  many  Brugeois 
who  were  in  the  Flemish  ranks  flew  to  the  vener- 
ated sanctuary,  and  implored  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  protect  their  husbands  in  the  coming  battle; 
vowing  that  if  she  did  so  they  would  institute  an 
annual  procession  in  her  honor,  and  present  her 
every  year  a  candle  of  thirty  pounds  weight.  The 
Flemings  lost  the  day,  but  the  men  of  Bruges 
returned  safe  and  sound  to  ratify  the  vow  made 
by  their  wives.  The  procession  was  fixed  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  was  faithfully  kept 
up  till  the  French  Revolution,  after  which  the 
custom  fell  into  abeyance.  It  was  revived  in  1839 
by  the  provost  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Blind,  and  fixed  for  the  Sunday  within  the  octave 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  but  in 
1 860  this  was  changed  for  the  old  day. 

Many  miracles  are  recorded,  of  which  two  shall 
be  quoted;  both  of  them  having  been  authenti- 
cated by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  after  the  facts 
had  been  examined  by  two  of  his  canons  (one 
of  them  being  the  penitentiary)  deputed  for  the 
purpose.  A  child  eleven  months  old,  the  daughter 
of  Nicholas  de  Schietere,  a  man  of  noble  family, 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  fever. 
Whilst  the  babe  was  lying  in  what  was  believed 
to  be  her  agony,  the  father  went  to  a  church  and 
vowed  that  if  she  recovered  he  would  present  a 
silver  statuette  of  the  child  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
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Lady  of  the  Pottery.  On  his  return  he  found  the 
little  one  convalescent.  Eleven  years  later  this 
same  child  was  suffering  from  an  internal  abscess, 
which  her  medical  attendants  pronounced  in- 
curable. Her  father  vowed  a  massive  silver  heart 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Pottery,  and  had  scarcely 
done  so  before  the  child  was  cured.  Nicholas  de 
Schietere  deposed  to  these  facts  on  oath  before 
the  episcopal  judges  in  the  year  1630,  when  he 
was  warden  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Pottery — to 
give  it  its  proper  name. 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bruges,  St.-Andr^- 
lez- Bruges,  there  is  a  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Tree,  at  which  many  miracles  are  believed  to  have 
been  worked.  And  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Bruges  is  the  church  of  Assebrouck,  which 
contains  a  venerable  statue, — one  well  known,  by 
name  at  least,  to  those  who  have  read  the  life  of 
Mother  Margaret  Hallahan,  foundress  of  a  con- 
gregation of  English  Dominican  Tertiary  nuns. 
The  history  of  the  Assebrouck  statue  runs  thus: 

A  native  of  the  Low  Countries,  Lanoy  by  name, 
went  to  the  East  Indies;  and  on  his  return  home 
took  on  board  with  him  this  little  marble  statue  of 
Our  Lady,  which  is  but  nine  inches  high.  He  ven- 
erated it  publicly  every  day,  despite  the  taunts  of 
the  Protestant  passengers  and  crew,  who  accused 
him  of  having  m^de  a  compact  with  the  devil. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  captain,  they  would  have 
thrown  him  overboard.  They  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  doing  this  to  the  statue, 
which  rose  to  the  surface  and  followed  the  ship. 
The  heretics  tried  to  sink  it  unsuccessfully;  and 
at  last  one  of  them,  to  prevent  further  disturb- 
ance, got  it  out  of  the  water  and  took  possession 
of  it.  He  would  not  give  it  to  Lanoy,  but  soothed 
him  by  promising  to  give  it  to  a  Catholic  neigh- 
bor when  he  arrived  at  his  native  town  of 
Dockum.  He  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  gave  the 
statue  to  James  de  Mets,  who  gave  it  to  his  sister, 
living  at  Dixmude;  and  she  left  it  by  will  to  the 
parish  priest  of  Assebrouck,  who  received  it  in 
1720.  The  bishop  ordered  that  an  annual  novena 
should  be  made  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Asse- 
brouck, and  his  Holiness  Innocent  XIII.  granted 
a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  observe  it. 

There  are  two  other  places  within  easy  reach 
of  Bruges,  though  considerably  farther  than 
Assebrouck,  containing  shrines  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  At  Ter  Doest,  near  Lisseweghe,  there  is 


an  old  and  venerated  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Help;  whilst  at  Oudenburg,  between  Bruges 
and  Ostend,  there  are  not  less  than  three  such 
statues.  The  chief  of  them  is  known  as  the 
Little  Madonna,  and  also  as  Our  Lady  of  Foy; 
the  second  of  these  names  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  from  the  wood  of  a  tree  in  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
statue  of  Our  Lady  was  found  at  Foy-Notre- 
Dame,  near  Dinant.  This  statue  became  famous 
for  miracles,  and  the  tree  itself  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  holy.  From  its  wood  a  number  of 
statuettes  were  made,  and  they  were  all  much 
venerated.  The  one  at  Oudenburg  was  given  to 
the  church  of  that  place  in  1674.  The  second 
statue  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  in  a 
little  chapel  near  the  church,  which  is  also  very 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  third  statue 
is  outside  the  church,  over  the  door  of  the  sac- 
risty, and  is  respectfully  saluted  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  as  they  pass — a  mark 
of  homage  to  her  who  is 

"  La  rosa  in  che  il  Verbo  divino 
Carne  si  fece." 


Two  Paths. 


Y     LOUISA     DALTON. 


V. 

THE  Indian  Summer  came,  filling  the  air  with 
a  golden  haze.  Even  in  the  great  city  its  in- 
fluence was  felt.  The  yellow  leaves  floated  softly 
down  from  the  trees  in  the  square,  and  the  sun 
shone  through  a  veil.  One  day  Marie,  as  was  her 
custom,  took  her  charges  to  their  favorite  seat  in 
one  of  the  breathing  spots  with  which  New  York 
is  blessed, — a  tiny  park  near  by  their  home. 

"Tell  us  a  story,  please,"  said  Stanley. 

So  she  told,  not  a  tale  of  canoe  paddling  or 
bear  trapping  this  time,  but  the  sad  one  of  the 
Acadian  peasants. 

"It  was  Indian  Summer  then,"  she  said,  "just 
as  it  is  now;  but  they  called  it  the  Summer  of  All 
Saints,  because  it  usually  came  near  that  feast — " 

Suddenly  Stanley's  attention,  which  the  poor- 
est story  could  always  enchain,  was  diverted. 

"If  there  isn't  Mr.  Atkinson!"  he  cried,  jump- 
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ing  from  his  seat  and  going  to  meet  a  tall,  white- 
haired  man,  who  lifted  him  from  the  ground  and 
kissed  him.  Then  Bella  followed  her  brother, 
and  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  stranger 
was  evidently  a  close  family  friend. 

"This  is  our  nurse,"  explained  Stanley,  who 
was  as  yet  oblivious  of  the  distinctions  of  caste. 

Mr.  Atkinson  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  as  if 
she  had  been  a  duchess.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school;  now  so  sadly  going  out  of  fashion. 

"  He's  been  away  about  a  million  miles,"  said 
Stanley,  in  an  aside;  then  aloud:  "  Mr.  Atkinson, 
when  did  you  come  back?" 

"Only  last  night,"  he  answered.  "Are  your 
mother  and  father  well?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  they're  well.  Mamma  is  always  at 
parties,  and  papa  at  the  bank.  Did  you  bring  me 
the  magic-lantern?" 

"I'll  drop  in  at  dinner-time  and  tell  you," 
replied  Mr.  Atkinson, smiling.  "I  must  go  now." 
He  waved  his  hand  to  the  children,  gave  a  furtive 
look  at  Marie,  and  hurried  on. 

"He's  awfully  nice,"  said  Stanley;  "and  ter- 
ribly rich.  He  brings  us  bonbons.  He  lives  over 
there,  three  doors  from  us — but  please  go  on 
with  the  story.  You'd  got  to  the  place  where  the 
English  burned  Grandpa." 

"  Grand  Pr^,"  corrected  Marie,  laughing,  going 
on  to  tell  the  rest,  and  forgetting  the  chance  en- 
counter with  the  kind  stranger, — the  finest  gen- 
tleman, she  thought,  that  she  had  ever  seen.  She 
was  reminded  of  it  later  by  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"You  may  bring  the  children  in  to  dessert, 
Marie,"  she  ordered. 

They  surely  needed  no  bringing,  being  per- 
fectly well  able  to  take  themselves;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  good  form  be  observed.  It  was 
considered  proper  in  Mrs.  Thompson's  circle  to 
have  the  sleepy  children  brought  in  by  a  white- 
capped  bonne  at  the  end  of  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Atkinson  seemed  to  find  something  inter- 
esting in  the  face  of  the  slim  girl  who  pared  the 
oranges  for  the  children;  but  she  did  not  know 
it.  She  was  wondering  what  little  Fanchon  would 
think  of  the  great  golden  balls,  and  fancying 
how  the  sight  of  them  would  make  the  baby 
crow  and  laugh  with  joy. 

"  When  I  go  home,"  she  resolved,  "  I  will 
carry  at  least  a  dozen."  Then  Mrs.  Thompson's 
high-pitched  voice  broke  in  upon  her  reverie. 


"  Mr.  Atkinson  will  take  the  children  to  drive 
to-morrow,  Marie.  Be  sure  that  Bella  wears  her 
warm  coat." 

The  leaves  were  falling  in  Central  Park  as  they 
rolled  along  in  its  pleasant  shade  the  next  day, 
Marie  and  Bella  facing  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Stanley. 

"You  just  get  her  to  tell  you  a  story,"  com- 
manded Stanley.  "She  knows  a  hundred.  She 
lives  where  we  went  last  summer,  up  the  Saguenay. 
She  knows  all  about  shooting,  and  how  to  catch 
trout  and  boats — and  everything." 

"Are  you  French,  my  child?"  asked  the  owner 
of  the  carriage,  kindly. 

Marie  was  confused  at  her  unsolicited  promi- 
nence in  the  conversation.  "  I — I  do  not  know," 
she  answered,  faintly. 

Now,  this  was  a  most  extraordinary  answer  to 
a  very  natural  and  civil  question,  and  Mr.  Atkin- 
son plainly  betrayed  his  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  my  real  people  are,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  was  adopted  by  French  people  when 
my  mother  died.  She  was  a  stranger." 

Stanley  stared.  This  was  more  enchanting  to 
him  than  any  story  of  bears  or  Acadians. 

"Tell  us  more  about  it,"  the  boy  demanded, 
in  his  imperious  way. 

"  When  we  get  back,"  she  said  swiftly,  in  French. 

"No,  now!"  he  insisted.  "Make  her  tell  the 
rest,  Mr.  Atkinson.  And,  Marie,  you  needn't  talk 
French  before  him.  It  isn't  polite;  for  he  hates 
everything  and  everybody  French.  I've  heard 
mamma  say  so." 

"  I  am  not  so  fierce  as  he  would  make  me  out; 
and  to-morrow,  when  you  bring  the  children  to 
see  my  new  pictures,  perhaps.  Miss — I  do  not 
know  your  name." 

"  My  name  is  Marie  Lachange." 

"Well,  Miss  Lachange,  perhaps  Stanley  can 
coax  you  to  tell  the  pretty  story  then." 

"He  calls  her  'Miss  Lachange'!"  laughed  the 
little  fellow,  in  great  glee.  "  How  ridiculous  it  is 
to  call  Marie  that!" 

So  great  was  the  difference  in  their  ages  that 
Mr.  Atkinson's  interest  in  the  young  girl  was  not 
remarked  upon;  indeed,  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
only  too  glad  to  tell  him  what  she  knew  about 
her — which  was  not  very  much — as  they  sat  by 
the  library  fire  that  evening,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
dozed  near  by  in  his  comfortable  chair. 

"  I  am  not  sentimental,  you  will  admit,  Ellen," 
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said  the  guest;  "but  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my 
mind.  It  was  up  in  that  Northern  country  that 
poor  Mary  died.  Thei;e  is  but  a  chance — " 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  getting  excited.  "  Mr.  At- 
kinson, you  do  not  mean — you  can  not  mean — " 

Mr.  Thompson  awoke,  then  fell  asleep  again. 

"  I  do  mean  that  my  poor  girl  left  a  baby  up 
there  among  those  peasants;  and  they  were,  God 
knows,  better  to  her  than  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
They  made  inquiries  too,  in  their  innocent  way; 
and  these  inquiries,  I  remember,  came  from  St. 
Genevieve.  It  is  not  a  common  name;  and,  then, 
the  resemblance — the  eyes  and  hair,  even  the 
voice.  Ellen,  something  tells  me  that  this  nurse 
of  yours  is  my  grandchild." 

Mr.  Thompson  was  wide  awake  now,  and  his 
wife  was  fairly  gasping. 

"Will  you  call  her  downstairs?"  asked  the 
old  gentleman.  "  Then  we  will  know  all  about  it." 
He  tried  to  be  calm,  to  control  his  excitement 
and  agitation,  and  to  reason  like  the  philosopher 
he  had  always  been. 

Marie  came.  She  had  taken  off  her  cap  for  the 
night,  and  forgotten  to  replace  it  at  the  unusual 
summons.  Her  hair  tumbled  upon  her  shoulders, 
as  it  had  done  when  she  had  gone  singing  down 
to  the  meadow  for  the  cow;  and  she  had  thrown 
a  white  shawl  about  her  that  had  long  lain  in  the 
lavender-scented  trunk  in  the  Canadian  garret 

Mr.  Atkinson  gave  one  look.  "  My  God,"  he 
cried,  "it  is  my  child  again!" 

What  scene  was  this?  What  maunderings  of 
an  infirm  old  man  had  they  brought  her  down- 
stairs to  witness? 

"  Marie,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  with  decision, 
wishing  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax,  for  the 
situation  was  growing  strained;  "this  gentleman 
wishes  to  know  a  little  of  your  history.  Would 
you  mind  telling  him?" 

"There  is  nothing  I  would  not  wish  to  tell," 
she  answered,  respectfully.  And  she  related  in 
simple  words,  dropping  her  voice  as  she  spoke  of 
the  dead, the  tale  of  her  infancy:  of  her  mother's 
sad  death  among  strange  people,  of  her  own 
adoption,  of  her  subsequent  life,  and  of  her  reluc- 
tant going  out  into  the  world  that  she  might  help 
Pierre,  who  had  done  so  much  for  her.  "They 
never  could  find  my  own  family,"  she  concluded. 
""  I  think  they  did  not  wish  to  be  found." 

"Was  there   no   mark   upon  your    mother's 


linen?"  asked  the  old  gentleman,  tremblingly. 

"Just  the  letters  M.  F.  A.  We  had  them  put 
on  the  little  cross  in  the  graveyard." 

"  Her  name  was  Mary  Frances,"  he  said,  fairly 
shaking  now.  "  My  dear,  it  may  not  be  pleasant 
news  for  you,  but  I  think  I  am  your  grandfather." 
VI. 

Marie  had  often  imagined  what  she  would  say 
if,  in  the  unknown  world  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  she  should  meet  any  one  who,  by  a  tie  of 
blood,  belonged  to  her.  Now  it  had  happened, 
and  her  high-flown  sentences  were  forgotten.  She 
simply  put  out  her  slim  hand,  no  longer  brown 
from  berry-picking.  Mr.  Atkinson  would  have 
ventured  a  more  paternal  greeting,  but  she  drew 
back.  She  would  have  no  caresses  from  a  person 
who  had  left  her  to  the  charity  of  others,  even  if 
he  were  her  grandfather,  of  which  she  was  not 
at  all  sure. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  the  old  man, 
all  his  dignity  relinquished  as  he  pleaded  for 
recognition.  "  I  am  the  one  to  whom  you  natu- 
rally belong;  for  your  father  died  just  a  week 
after  your  mother.  But  I  will  not  ask  you  to  care 
for  me;  only  forgive  me  and  bear  with  me." 

"Pardon  me.  Monsieur,"  answered  Marie;  "I 
do  not  belong  to  you,  but  to  Pierre.  I  am  legally 
of  another  nation.  Other  countries  have  laws  as 
well  as  this,  and  I  have  got  on  very  well  so  far 
without  grandfathers." 

It  was  a  bitter  speech,  but  all  the  concentrated 
indignation  of  years  seemed  to  boil  within  her. 
Mr.  Atkinson  shuddered  as  though  struck  a 
blow.  Then  he  arose. 

"  I  will  go  now,"  he  said.  "  To-morrow  you 
may  see  things  differently;  and  then  you  can  find 
out  the  truth,  if  you  care  to.  But  I  will  not  thrust 
a  relationship  upon  you." 

Marie  noticed  how  feeble  he  had  seemed  to 
grow  within  a  few  minutes,  and  she  felt  a  sort  of 
tenderness  toward  him,  as  if  she  had  found  in  her 
path  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 

"  I  was  rude,"  she  said,  the  color  coming  and 
going  in  her  soft,  dark  cheeks.  "It  is  my  fault  to 
be  too  out-spoken.  But,  you  will  admit,  it  must 
be  startling  to  have  some  one  you  know  only  a 
very  little  say, '  I  am  your  grandfather.' " 

At  this  they  all  smiled,  and  a  faint  light  shone 
in  Mr.  Atkinson's  fine  old  face;  but  he  did  not 
extend  his  hand  as  he  said  good-night. 
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"  What  a  foolish  girl  you  are,  to  be  sure! "  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Thompson,  when  the  visitor  had 
gone.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter; 
and  why  I  never  suspected  it  before  I  don't 
know.  I  can  remember  Mary  Atkinson  quite  well, 
though  I  was  but  a  little  girl  when  she  ran  off 
and  married  that  Frenchman." 

"Frenchman?"  asked  Marie,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  he  was  a  Frenchman  and  a  Romanist; 
and  her  father  never  could  abide  either." 

"What  is  a  Romanist?" 

"Why,  you  are  one  yourself,  you  little  goose! 
Catholic,  then,  if  that  suits  you  better." 

"And  my  mother?" 

"She  became  one  too, and  her  father  shut  his 
door  in  her  face.  She  wrote  to  him  after  that,  but 
he  would  not  answer,  or  hear  her  name  spoken. 
Then  his  wife  died,  and  the  other  children.  This 
house  has  been  like  his  own  home;  it  was  my 
father's,  you  know.  They  were  great  friends;  but 
not  even  father  dared  to  speak  of  poor  Mary.  He 
tried  it  once,  and  your  grandfather  interrupted 
him,  saying,  'She  is  dead.  She  died  in  Canada'; 
and  he  changed  the  subject." 

"Then  he  must  have  known.  The  advertise- 
ments went  everywhere." 

"  I  can't  say  as  to  that.  But,  my  dear,  you  must 
retire  now." 

There  was  already  perceptible  in  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's manner  toward  the  young  stranger  within 
her  gates  a  very  great  change.  Miss  Aubrey,  the 
granddaughter  of  a  man  reputed  to  be  a  mill- 
ionaire, was  a  different  personage  from  little 
Marie  of  the  Saguenay,  her  children's  nurse. 

Poor  Marie  could  hardly  wait  to  get  to  her 
room,  the  tiny  chamber  which  opened  out  of  the 
nursery.  The  children  were  sleeping  in  their 
white  beds,  breathing  regularly  and  softly.  She 
stopped  and  kissed  them.  "  God  bless  them ! "  she 
said,  under  her  breath.  She  felt  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  they  would  cease  to  be  to  her 
what  they  had  been  so  long.  She  was  very  fond 
of  them;  and  Stanley,  from  love  of  her,  had  grown 
to  be  much  more  gentle  and  obedient. 

With  the  same  unquestioning  faith  that  had 
jnade  her  strong  through  all  her  young  life, 
Marie  knelt  and  poured  her  perplexities  and 
troubles  before  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Good 
Counsel.  Then,  not  thinking  to  sleep,  after  all 
the  strange  excitement  of  the  evening,  she  sat 


down  by  the  window,  her  rosary  in  her  hand. 
The  noise  of  the  street,  grown  familiar  now, 
soothed  her;  the  wind  had  changed,  and  the  soft 
air  of  the  Indian  Summer  night  stole  in  and 
bathed  her  cheeks,  upon  which  the  tears  had 
dried.  She  laid  her  face  against  the  back  of  the 
comfortable  chair  and  slept  until  the  rays  of  the 
sun  awakened  her.  When  her  duties  with  the 
children  were  over  for  the  morning  she  asked 
permission  to  go  out  for  a  little  while. 

"Do  whatever  you  like,"  said  her  employer; 
then,  her  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  her, 
"Where  are  you  going? " 

Marie  hesitated,  but  finally  answered,  politely: 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  a  friend  of  our  cure's.  I  was 
to  go  to  him  for  advice  if  I  needed  it.  You  see, 
this  may  not  be  so — this  that  the  gentleman 
says:  that  he  is  my  grandfather.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  see  the  right  way." 

What  was  superstition  in  little  Marie  was  de- 
votion in  Miss  Aubrey;  yet  Mrs.  Thompson  felt 
called  upon  to  administer  a  slight  rebuke. 

"There  are  others  to  give  you  advice — Mr. 
Thompson  or  I." 

She  was  talking  to  the  walls.  Marie  was  flying 
out  of  the  front  door  and  down  the  street.  If  the 
cure's  friend  was  not  in  she  would  wait  to  hear 
from  St.  Genevieve.  He  was  not  in,  and  she  let 
that  fact  decide.  And  until  she  heard  from  her 
good  friends,  she  thought,  she  had  only  to  go  on 
teaching  the  little  ones  and  saying  her  prayers. 
Then  she  went  back  to  the  house,  and  wrote  to 
Madame  Picard,  bidding  her  let  Pierre  and  his 
mother  know  of  the  strange  events.  "And  tell 
them,"  the  short  letter  said  at  its  close,  "  that  a 
hundred  grandfathers  could  not  make  me  love 
them  less,  and  that  I  will  go  back." 

The  letter  was  long  in  reaching  St.  Genevieve^ 
for  there  were  now  no  boats  gliding  swiftly  up 
the  Saguenay  with  the  tide,  and  the  towns  near 
the  head  of  navigation  were  as  isolated  from  the 
bustle  of  the  world  as  snow  and  ice  could  make 
them.  But  when  at  last  the  missive  reached 
Madame  Picard,  and  was  read  by  her  to  the  listen- 
ing family  in  the  stone  house  across  the  field,  it 
brought  much  consternation.  Not  that  they  be- 
lieved that  the  new  ties  would  bind  her  and  make 
her  forget  the  old  ones;  not  that  they  feared 
she  would  fail  to  keep  her  sweet  promise,  so 
freely  given;  but  she  was  far  away,  and  grandfa- 
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thers  had,  perhaps,  in  that  other  country,  so  near 
and  yet  so  far,  rights  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

There  were  many  and  varying  opinions  among 
the  villagers  when  the  news  spread. 

"' Tis  plain  to  see,"  observed  one,  upon  whom 
the  plain  speaking  Marie  had  never  looked  with 
favor,  "that  she  has  found  relations  more  to 
her  mind." 

"  Oh,"  said  another,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
"do  you  not  know  that  she  said  she  would  come 
back  again,  relations  or  no  relations?  And  do 
you  think  the  child  dislikes  the  truth  as  much 
as  you  do,  Annette  Campau?" 

So  the  contention  went  on,  and  Mother  La- 
change  believed  and  hoped  and  prayed. 

"  They  know  you  will  do  what  is  right,  little 
one,"  wrote  Madame  Picard.  "And  be  not  too 
severe  with  the  good  grandfather.  We  must  for- 
give, you  know,  if  we  hope  to  be  forgiven.  And 
my  son  thinks  that  he  can  not  compel  you  to  do 
anything  against  your  will;  that  your  true  guar- 
dians in  the  law  are  those  whom  God  gave  you 
when  the  grandfather  did  not  care.  And  Pierre, 
too,  says  you  must  try  and  be  kind  to  Monsieur 
Atkinson.  But  when  the  roses  bloom  (oh,  there 
are  so  few  roses  in  this  cold  land!)  we  all  know 
you  will  come  back." 

Meanwhile  the  acquaintance  between  Mr.  At- 
kinson and  his  neighbor's  hireling  (for  Marie 
would  not  consent  to  sunder  the  old  relations) 
was  not  progressing  very  rapidly.  He  did  not 
intrude  his  presence  upon  her;  he  never  claimed 
her  attention  as  a  right,  and  this  course  slowly 
had  its  effect.  Gradually  she  came  to  look  for 
the  grave  old  man,  and  to  miss  him  when  he  did 
not  come.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
relationship:  that  had  at  once  been  settled  be- 
yond question;  but  she  remained  as  she  had 
been,  the  children's  nurse  and  teacher. 

There  were  many  things  in  common  between 
the  young  girl  and  her  grandfather.  He  needed 
help  in  some  scientific  studies,  which  she,  read- 
ing the  old  French  books  to  which  he  referred, 
could  give.  They  both  loved  music,  too;  and 
had  many  afternoons,  shared  by  the  children, 
when  they  listened  to  some  of  the  best  music 
that  the  great  city  afforded.  The  caps  and  aprons 
were  now  laid  aside  in  public,  and  strangers 
often  wondered  what  the  grayhaired  man  and 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  girl  were  to  each  other,  and  what  the  chil- 
dren were  to  both. 

It  was  Christmas  morning,  and  Marie  had 
crept  out  of  the  silent  house  at  five  o'clock  to 
go  to  the  first  Mass  of  the  glorious  feast.  Never 
since  coming  to  New  York  had  she  relaxed  one 
of  the  devotional  habits  of  her  childhood.  The 
wayside  crosses  and  the  village  festivals,  when 
each  one's  patron  saint  was  in  turn  honored, 
had  been  left  behind;  but  in  their  place  she  had 
seen  the  fervor  of  many  thousands,  who  sweet- 
ened the  bitterness  of  hard  lives  by  visits  to  the 
holy  places  where  sanctuary  lamps  twinkled  day 
and  night.  "  God,"  she  said,  "is  here  as  well  as 
at  home,  and  He  will  help  me  to  know  the  right 
way."  Best  of  all  she  loved  to  go  to  a  church, 
not  large,  but  beautiful  as  a  jewel,  where  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady  reminded  her  of  the  one  which, 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  black  waters  of  the 
Saguenay,  stands  in  storm  and  sunshine,  as  if 
blessing  those  who  trust  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  In  this  church  she  knelt 
that  Christmas  morning,  offering  her  Commun- 
ion for  her  simple  peasant  people,  locked  fast 
in  their  winter  home. 

When  she  returned  to  the  house,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son was  waiting.  "  Your  grandfather  has  sent  for 
you,"  she  said.  "He  is  ill." 

Marie's  first  impulse  was  to  say,  "  My  mother 
was  ill,  and  did  he  care?"  But  the  words  died  on 
her  tongue,  and  her  second  thoughts  were  worthy 
her  better  nature.  Was  he  not,  in  spite  of  his 
wealth,  a  lonely  old  man?  And  what  had  he  on 
earth  but  her,  this  granddaughter,  who  must 
forgive  him,  as  she  would  be  forgiven?  She  went 
to  him  at  once. 

"Grandfather,"  she  said,  "here  I  am."  She 
had  never  called  him  that  before,  and  his  faded 
eyes  brightened. 

"  I  should  not  have  sent  for  you  so  early,  my 
child,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  early  for  Christmas  morning!  1 
have  already  been  to  Mass.  And  I  wish  you  a 
happy  Christmas!" 

The  light  in  his  eyes  faded  again.  Was  the  old 
story  to  be  repeated?  Was  what  he  thought  a 
delusion,  and  named  the  "  popish  superstition,"^ 
again  to  come  between  him  and  what  he  loved 
best  on  earth? 
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At  Sea. 

BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

Scene:— A  ship  at  midnight  in  mid-ocean.  The  poet  paces  the 
<ieck  and  soliloquizes. 

PON  the  universal  sea, 
Where  dubious  waters  compass  me, 
Alone  the  narrow  deck  I  pace; 
Alone  between  the  pencil-spars. 
With  wakeful  eye  and  sad,  I  trace 
A  thousand  torches  of  the  chase; 
The  red  and  glittering  eye  of  Mars, 
The  shining  belt  with  jewels  three. 
The  melancholy,  brooding  stars— 
Those  living  symbols  of  eternity. 

What  purpose  pilots  us  aright 
Between  the  fires  of  day  and  day. 
Through  trackless  deserts  of  the  night 
Stretching  in  darkness  far  away? 
The  slender  needle's  quivering  lance 
Forever  swinging  to  the  pole — 
A  shadow  of  the  sun,  perchance. 
Caught  in  our  glasses— is  the  whole 
Of  our  dependence.  Flights  of  cloud 
Obscure  the  sun  from  hour  to  hour; 
The  compass  reels,  the  tempests  lower! 
Then  is  our  hope  but  in  the  hand 
Of  Him  who  succors  His  avowed 
As  well  at  sea  as  on  the  land: 
His  Sun!  His  Sea!  His  finger  holds 
The  needle  to  the  north;  His  eye 
Shall  watch  us  as  His  love  enfolds— 
These  are  the  meagre  crumbs  that  feed 
A  hungry  spirit  in  its  need, 
IVhen  all  the  worlds  can  scarcely  glut  its  greed! 

My  restless  soul  no  promise  quells; 
I  question,  though  misunderstood; 
I  seek  these  solemn  sentinels— 
Ye  dear,  celestial  sisterhood. 
Oh,  tell  me  of  the  dread  unknown! 
Why  do  ye  hold  yourselves  aloof  ? 
I  question  as  I  watch  alone; 
Your  silence  is  my  sore  reproof. 
Ye  mark  where'er  the  vessels  pass 
Upon  these  quaking  seas  of  glass: 
What  if  the  tempest  bear  us  deep 
Into  the  grave's  profound  embrace? 


Peaceful  that  happy  hour,  as  sleep. 
For  me,  and  dear  that  resting-place 
Could  I,  for  once,  but  look  upon  His  face. 

O  Angels!  Are  ye  near  me  now? 
A  phantom  form  about  me  clings; 
The  waters  sigh  beneath  the  prow. 
And  in  the  wroth  wave's  foamy  crest 
I  see  a  robe's  white  flutterings; 
And  in  the  south  wind's  soft  bequest 
I  know  the  shelter  of  your  hovering  wings. 

0  Faith,  how  sweet  thy  ministry, 
And  yet  how  frail!    Ah,  Unbelief ! 
Happy  the  heart  that  knows  not  thee; 
For,  knowing,  shall  his  peace  be  brief ! 
O  Trust!  what  fallacy  is  this 

That  lures  me  with  its  dream  of  bliss? 
The  voice  of  Truth  may  prophesy. 
And  Wisdom  know  the  voice  as  such. 
Ye  tell  me  that  the  Christ  is  by— 
Though  I  should  feel  His  presence  nigh, 
Show  me  the  Wounds  that  I  may  touch! 
When  shall  1  know  the  trust  of  youth— 
The  perfect  trust  that  questions  not? 
When  half  the  queries  are  forgot  — 
Or  dumb  before  the  shining  face  of  Truth  ! 

1  scan  the  universe  for  one 
Faint  spark  of  hope,  to  me  a  sun. 
In  whose  warm  ray  I  am  content: 
No  answer  does  the  welkin  make; 
The  silent  hour  is  slowly  spent; 
The  phosphor  sheds  its  golden  flake 
Down  the  swift  snow-path  in  our  wake; 
The  sharp-finned  waves  with  ceaseless  toil 
Chase  the  wild  sea-bird  in  her  flight; 
But,  panting,  hiss  in  slow  recoil. 
Flecking  the  wave  with  fleecy  spoil, 

And  echoing  the  chorus  of  the  night. 

The  shrill  winds  pipe  the  rigging  through 
The  mottled  sky  is  darkly  blue; 
The  canvas  swells  before  the  gale; 
The  spray  shoots  past  the  weather-rail 
In  sudden  puffs,  like  showers  of  hail; 
The  timbers  creak  in  every  seam; 
I  hear  the  fretful  sea-bird  scream. 
The  doleful  snorting  of  the  whale. 
And  wake  as  from  a  dull  and  tedious  dream. 

My  heart  cries  with  its  ceaseless  cry— 
Ah,  blessed  peace  the  worlds  deny; 
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Upon  the  threatening  deep  to  feel 
His  presence  near;  to  know  that  when 
The  waters  clasp  our  sliding  keel 
His  spirit  walks  the  wave  again ! 
To-morrow?  That  to-morrow  brings 
No  succor  to  the  soul  that  clings 
Unto  the  floating  straw  of  things. 
Ah,  that  the  heart  might  feel  the  heat 
Of  one  whose  faith  is  all  complete — 
A  living  heat  that  is  not  slow 
To  warm  it  to  the  rosy  glow 
Of  radiant  Saturn  in  his  fiery  rings! 

Anon  along  the  wakeful  sky 
The  morning  beams  begin  to  play; 
A  flying  fish  skims  swiftly  by 
As  pallid  as  the  glow-worm's  ray; 
The  moon's  frail  shadow  softly  rocks 
In  silence  on  the  waters  gray; 
And  one  impassioned  star,  with  locks 
That  flame  from  off  its  forehead  fair, 
Sears  the  dead  shadows  of  the  air. 
And,  rushing  headlong  in  dismay, 
Stems  the  pale  torrent  of  the  milky  way! 


The  Story  of  a  Brave  Life. 

BY   THE   COMTESSE    DE   COURSON. 
(CONTINUBD.) 

IT  was  at  Castres  that  General  Sonis  heard  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Commune,  and  his  personal 
sufferings  were  forgotten  in  the  sorrows  and 
humiliations  of  his  country.  Some  weeks  later 
he  had  a  great  joy.  The  charge  of  the  Zouaves  at 
Loigny  had  created  between  him  and  this  chosen 
band  links  of  mutual  friendship,  which  were 
cemented  by  the  blood  they  had  shed  side  by 
side,  under  the  flag  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Gen- 
eral Charette,  foreseeing  that  when  peace  was 
signed  his  regiment  would  be  broken  up,  decided 
that  before  their  final  separation  the  Zouaves 
should  solemnly  consecrate  their  persons  and 
their  regiment  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  The 
ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  Rennes,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  187 1,  and  General  Sonis  was  invited 
to  be  present. 


His  crippled  condition  made  the  journey  im- 
possible; but,  at  the  request  of  Charette,  he  con- 
sented to  compose  the  act  of  consecration.  Thus, 
though  absent  in  body,  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Sonis  were  among  his  comrades;  and  when,  at 
the  moment  of  Communion,  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion was  read  aloud,  it  was  his  voice  that  they 
heard.  It  was  a  solemn  hour.  The  blood-stained 
banner  of  Loigny  waved  above  the  kneeling 
Zouaves  in  the  quiet  chapel,  as  six  months  before 
it  had  waved  above  their  dead  comrades  on  the 
battle-field;  the  heroic  memory  of  those  who  had 
fallen  pervaded  the  atmosphere;  and  the  prayer 
into  which  Sonis  had  thrown  all  his  heart  must 
have  found  a  glad  echo  in  the  realms  of  peace, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  triumphed 
with  their  King.  The  act  of  consecration,  such 
as  it  was  composed  by  General  Sonis  and  pro- 
nounced by  Charette,  runs  thus: 

"  O  Jesus,  true  Son  of  God,  our  King  and  our 
Brother,  assembled  at  the  foot  of  Thy  altar,  we 
give  ourselves  entirely  to  Thee  and  consecrate 
ourselves  to  Thy  Sacred  Heart.  Thou  knowest, 
Lord,  that  we  took  up  arms  for  the  holiest  of 
causes — for  Thy  own  cause,  O  Lord;  for  we  are 
the  soldiers  of  Thy  Vicar.  Thou  hast  allowed  us  to 
be  associated  with  the  sorrows  of  Pius  IX.;  but, 
after  sharing  his  humiliations,  we  were  violently 
separated  from  our  Father.  O  Lord,  when  we 
were  expelled  from  that  land  of  Rome,  where  we 
guarded  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  Thou  didst 
prepare  for  us  other  duties,  and  by  Thy  will  the 
Pope's  soldiers  became  the  soldiers  of  France. 
We  appeared  on  the  fields  of  battle  armed  for  the 
fight;  and  Thy  adorable  Heart  protected  our  bat- 
talions. The  land  of  France  drank  our  blood 

Many  of  our  brethren  fell;  Thou  didst  call  them 
to  Thee  because  they  were  ripe  for  heaven. . . . 
We  implore  Thee,  O  God,  that  the  lives  Thou 
hast  spared  to  us  may  be  entirely  consecrated 
to  Thy  service.  We  all  bear  the  image  of  Thy 
Most  Sacred  Heart  on  our  breasts;  grant  that  it 
may  be  still  more  faithfully  imprinted  in  our 
hearts.  Make  us  worthy  of  the  title  of  Christian 
soldiers.  May  we  be  submissive  to  our  superiors, 
charitable  toward  our  neighbor,  severe  toward 
ourselves,  devoted  to  our  duties,  and  ready  for 
every  sacrifice.  May  we  be  pure  in  soul  and  body. 
O  Jesus,  in  all  our  perils  and  sufferings  we  count 
upon  Thy  Sacred  Heart.  It  will  be  our  refuge 
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when  human  help  fails  us,  and  our  last  sigh  shall 
"be  an  act  of  confidence  in  its  infinite  mercy " 

The  events  of  1870  had  brought  General  Sonis 
before  the  public.  His  heroic  charge  at  Loigny, 
his  well-known  patience  and  integrity,  his  glori- 
ous wound,  made  his  name  a  household  word 
throughout  the  country.  But  this  well-deserved 
popularity  never  disturbed  his  innate  modesty.  In 
1 87 1  he  learned  that,  without  consulting  him,  the 
royalist  and  Catholic  party  in  the  D^partement 
du  Tarn  had  selected  him  as  their  candidate  for 
the  general  elections.  He  absolutely  declined  to 
undertake  an  electioneering  campaign  on  his 
own  behalf,  but  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  for- 
ward. Though  he  obtained  22,324  votes,  the  rival 
•candidate  carried  off  the  majority.  In  July  he 
writes  thus  to  his  sister-in-law,  Madame  Theo- 
bald de  Sonis:  "I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you  of 
my  defeat  at  the  elections,  which  I  expected. 
My  rival  was  Monsieur  Jaures,  who  had  made 
promises  to  all  parties  and  much  exerted  himself. 
As  for  me,  I  had  only  accepted  the  position  on 
the  condition  that  I  was  to  make  no  visits  and 
take  no  steps  whatever  to  push  my  election.  If 
you  add  to  this  that  my  profession  of  faith  was 
openly  Catholic  and  royalist,  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  feel  proud  to  have  had  even 
22,300  votes;  especially  as  in  this  Huguenot 
country  the  Protestant  ministers  preached  a  real 
crusade  against  me." 

About  the  same  time,  toward  the  end  of  July, 
General  Sonis  determined  to  go  to  Belgium  to 
meet  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  who  in  his  eyes 
represented  the  past  glories  and  future  hopes  of 
his  country.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  his  opera- 
tion the  prince  had  sent  him  many  affectionate 
messages  of  sympathy,  for  which  he  wished  to 
express  his  gratitude.  He  started,  therefore,  with 
three  intimate  friends;  and  it  was  remarkable 
how  his  mere  name,  casually  pronounced  in  a  rail- 
way station,  called  forth  universal  demonstrations 
of  respect  both  in  France  and  in  Belgium.  The 
Comte  de  Chambord,  hearing  of  his  approach, 
came  expressly  to  Antwerp  in  order  to  enjoy  his 
society  with  more  privacy.  The  morning  after  his 
arrival  the  General  was  roused  at  an  early  hour 
by  an  unknown  visitor,  whom  he  was  forced  to 
dismiss;  for  at  that  very  moment  he  was  engaged 
in  fixing  on  his  wooden  leg — a  long  and  labori- 
ous task  in  those  early  days  after  his  operation. 


Having  completed  his  preparations,  he  started 
to  go  to  Mass;  and  on  the  Place  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  he  met  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  who 
revealed  himself  as  his  unknown  morning  visitor. 

The  meeting  betv^een  the  prince  and  the  sol- 
dier was  cordial  in  the  extreme,  and  during  the 
three  days  that  they  spent  together  their  long 
and  intimate  conversations  revealed  a  perfect 
sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling.  Whatever  may 
be  the  criticisms  directed  against  the  political 
actions  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  his  per- 
sonal character  necessarily  commands  esteem, 
and  he  possessed  the  very  qualities  Sonis  most 
prized — uncompromising  rectitude,  a  high  moral 
standard,  and  fervent  piety.  The  day  of  their 
departure  from  Antwerp  the  prince  and  the 
General  heard  Mass  side  by  side. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  General  Sonis  was 
summoned  before  a  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  military  events  of  the  war,  with 
the  object  of  giving  to  the  different  military 
chiefs  their  just  share  of  responsibility.  The  re- 
sults of  this  investigation  have  been  carefully 
collected,  and  form  a  mine  of  valuable  docu- 
ments for  the  historians  of  the  future. 

Monsieur  St.  Marc  Girardin  was  president,  and 
Comte  Daru  vice-president  of  the  commission; 
and  on  the  15th  of  August,  when  General  Sonis 
presented  himself  at  Versailles  to  make  his  re- 
port, they  went  to  meet  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase,  followed  by  all  their  colleagues. 
Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Comte  Daru,  the  lame 
soldier  entered  the  hall  amidst  the  emotion  of 
all  present.  His  deposition  was  like  himself: 
clear,  simple  and  loyal.  He  abstained  from  ac- 
cusing either  those  who,  by  their  contradictory 
orders  and  uncertain  action,  had  paralyzed  his 
movements,  or  those  who  had  abandoned  him 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  had  not  prepared  his 
speech,  yet  during  an  hour  he  held  those  present 
spellbound,  while  he  related  his  experiences 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Loigny.  When  the 
General  came  to  speak  of  his  heroic  charge  on 
the  2d  of  December  he  stopped  for  a  moment 
before  the  recollection  of  those  tragic  hours,  so 
full  of  glory  and  of  peace;  then,  suppressing 
with  a  great  effort  the  memories  that  made 
his  heart  burn,  he  continued:  "I  had  altogether 
three  hundred  men  with  me;  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  fell,  but,  thanks  to  Heaven,  all  my 
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cannon  were  saved.  As  for  me,  1  remained  on 
the  battle  field.  This  is  my  history."  Ignoring 
his  own  share  of  glory,  he  paid  homage  to  his 
brave  artillery- men,  to  Admiral  Jaur^guiberry 
and  his  sailors,  to  the  Pontifical  Zouaves,  and  to 
Dr.  Beaumetz,  the  able  surgeon  who  had  saved 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  more  than  two  thousand 
wounded  soldiers. 

After  Sonis,  General  d'Aurelles  de  Paladines 
came  forward  and  warmly  praised  his  fellow- 
soldier,  pointing  out  the  almost  unconquerable 
difficulties  that  had  hampered  his  action,  and  the 
devotion  with  which  he  had  filled  his  perilous 
post.  When  its  investigations  were  completed,  the 
commission  addressed  to  the  national  assembly 
a  report,  in  which  it  rendered  striking  homage 
to  the  "heroic  devotion"  with  which  General 
Sonis  had  preserved  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  army  from  utter  destruction. 

As  for  him,  deeply  saddened  at  the  political 
condition  of  his  country,  at  the  rising  tide  of 
radicalism  and  irreligion,  at  the  overthrow  of  his 
hopes  for  the  restoration  of  a  Christian  mon- 
archy, no  thought  of  personal  ambition  mingled 
with  his  dreams  for  the  future.  Upon  the  field  of 
battle  his  splendid  courage  commanded  respect, 
and  he  was,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  a  man  on 
whom  his  chiefs  could  count,  and  around  whom 
his  inferiors  instinctively  rallied.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
men  whose  religious  convictions  were  absolutely 
opposed  to  his  own,  and  he  knew  that  his  un- 
flinching rectitude  was  not  likely  to  make  him  a 
favorite  with  those  in  power.  His  health,  too,  was 
shattered,  and  the  loss  of  his  leg  made  every 
exertion  painful  to  him.  But  if  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  has  not  the  poetic  brilliancy  of  the 
episode  of  Loigny,  it  has  instead  the  pathetic 
beauty  that  attends  all  obscure  self-sacrifice  and 
patient  heroism. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  1871,  General 
Sonis  was  named  commander  of  the  i6th  mili- 
tary division;  he  then  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Rennes,  where  he  was  warmly  received.  Two 
months  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Loigny,  a  solemn  funeral 
service  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  village  church 
for  those  who  had  fallen  in  their  country's  service. 
Charette  and  his  companions  were  to  be  presen 


at  the  ceremony;  and  Mgr.Pie,  Bishop  of  Poitiers, 
had  promised  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration. 
At  the  Bishop's  request,  General  Sonis  gave  him 
all  the  notes  he  required  to  prepare  his  dis- 
course, on  condition,  however,  that  his  own  name 
should  not  be  mentioned.  As  a  Christian  speak- 
ing to  his  confessor,  he  writes:  "I  own  to  your 
Lordship  that  I  did  not  sow  in  order  to  reap 
here  below;  my  ambition  is  more  legitimate  and 
higher.  Besides,  I  know  that  Almighty  God  made 
use  of  me  as  an  instrument,  and  that  neither 
my  talents  nor  my  services  are  such  as  to  justify 
the  position  I  now  hold  in  the  army."  The 
good  prelate  respected  his  friend's  desire;  but, 
though  he  avoided  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Sonis,  his  discreet  allusions  were  well  under- 
stood: they  satisfied  his  own  sense  of  justice  and 
could  not  wound  the  General's  humility.  Sonis 
was  not  present  at  the  ceremony,  where  none 
had  a  better  right  than  he  to  the  place  of  honor. 
He  was  at  that  particular  moment  detained  in 
Paris  on  military  business — and  glad,  probably, 
adds  his  biographer,  to  escape  an  ovation  dis- 
tressful to  his  humility. 

In  his  own  way,  however,  he  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  Loigny.  Father  du  Lac,  at  that 
time  superior  of  the  Jesuits'  School  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve in  Paris,  relates  how,  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  of  December,  187 1,  he  received  the  visit  of 
a  military  man,  whose  wooden  leg  immediately 
attracted  his  attention,  and  betrayed  his  visitor's 
identity.  "Father,"  said  the  General,  "I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  let  me  spend  the  night  in 
your  chapel  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  debt  to  pay  back  to  God.  Last  year  [ 
spent  this  very  night  lying  on  the  ground,  between 
life  and  death,  but  much  nearer  death.  It  was 
God  alone  who  saved  me;  I  may  well  give  Him 
one  night  in  exchange  for  the  life  He  restore  d 
to  me."  The  Father  gladly  granted  the  request, 
and  the  night  was  spent  by  Sonis  in  solitary 
communion  with  the  Lord,  whose  love  was  more 
than  ever  the  master-passion  of  his  soul.  The  next 
morning  this  knight  of  modern  times  crowrtd 
his  long  vigil  by  receiving  Holy  Communion. 
He  then  returned  to  his  military  duties,  leavirg 
the  good  Fathers  deeply  impressed  by  his  fer- 
vent devotion,  at  once  chivalrous  and  childlike, 
loving  and  austere. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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An  Octogenarian  Hero  of  Charity. 

POLITICAL  economists  will  always,  it  is  safe 
to  predict,  be  at  variance  with  those  dispens- 
ers of  charity  the  generosity  of  whose  hearts 
succors  apparent  misery  spontaneously,  without 
investigating  the  reality  of  the  distress,  or  the 
possibly  evil  effect  of  the  relief  bestowed.  The 
majority  of  mankind,  who  are  not  political  econ- 
omists, will  just  as  surely  always  prefer  in  this 
matter  the  ready  heart  to  the  calculating  head;  the 
open-handed  if  occasionally  injudicious  giver,  to 
those  paragons  of  social  theorists  who  exercise 
"An  organized  charity,  scrimped  and  iced. 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical  Christ." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  certain  that  all 
Frenchmen,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
political  economists,  admire  the  philanthropy 
displayed  by  their  distinguished  countryman 
Montyon  during  his  life,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
work  that  is  now  being  done  in  his  name,  seventy 
years  after  his  death. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  this  ben- 
efactor founded  what  are  known  as  Les  Prix 
de  Vertu — "  Prizes  of  Virtue,"  or  recompenses 
awarded  by  the  French  Academy  to  those  of  the 
French  poor  who  have  signalized  themselves  by 
their  charity,  self-abnegation,  devotion  to  others, 
or  the  like  virtues.  The  recompenses  are  dis- 
tributed annually,  and  the  yearly  report  of  the 
Academy  never  fails  to  furnish  most  interesting 
and  edifying  narratives  of  heroic  lives  passing 
quietly  in  the  obscurity  of  lowly  and  humble  sur- 
roundings. The  latest  report  is  not  less  worthy  of 
attentive  reading  than  have  been  its  predecessors, 
and  we  shall  take  occasion  in  an  early  number 
to  publish  some  account  of  the  various  recipients 
of  the  Montyon  premiums;  for  the  present  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life-work  which  led  the  Academy  to  bestow  the 
first  of  their  awards  on  the  Abb^  B^raud,  the 
former  pastor  of  Monceau-les-Mines. 

This  venerable  priest,  now  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  has  never  ceased  throughout  his  life  to 
labor  for  others;  he  has  always  been,  and  is  still, 
a  model  of  the  most  whole-souled  devotedness 
and  the  most  enlightened  charity.  His  long 
career  has  been  spent  in  willing  and  doing  good; 
and  he  has  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  combina- 


tion of  elevated  virtues  and  truly  wonderfu. 
physical  aptitudes,  in  establishing  two  orphan 
asylums,  at  Meplier  and  at  Montferroux,  near 
Blanzy.  These  asylums  are  in  a  condition  far 
more  flourishing  than  their  founder  could  rea- 
sonably have  hoped  ever  to  see  them,  and  their 
service  to  the  laboring  classes  of  these  mining 
districts  can  not  be  overestimated. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  exam- 
ple which  he  has  given  of  absolute  devotedness 
to  those  among  whom  he  has  lived;  of  a  firm 
and  determined  will,  which  has  never  failed  to 
find  a  way  out  of  all  difficulties;  of  a  modesty  and 
discretion  found  only  in  those  who  know  that 
they  must  first  of  all  count  on  themselves;  of 
work  interrupted  only  by  four  or  five  hours  of 
sleep,  and  prosecuted  with  an  energy  and  good 
humor  that  should  shame  many  industrious 
laborers, — whether,  in  a  word,  his  whole  life  has 
not  done,  and  will  not  do,  more  even  than  his 
successful  enterprises,  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
with  the  people  in  whose  midst  he  has  dwelt. 

For  the  peasants  and  laborers  around  him 
he  has  been,  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his 
priestly  character,  an  appreciable  model  of  the 
union  of  greatness  and  strength  with  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  His  life  at  Monceau-les-Mines, 
of  which  parish  he  was  the  first  pastor,  will  one 
day  be  recounted  as  a  legend. 

Whenever  an  accident  took  place  or  a  calamity 
occurred,  whenever  there  was  a  conflagration  or 
a  freshet,  he  was  always  to  be  found  where  there 
was  most  danger.  Large,  strong,  resolute,  he 
never  hesitated,  and  in  his  time  has  saved  the 
lives  of  not  a  few  working-men.  In  1853  a  terrible 
accident  occurred  in  a  pit  called  Cinq-Sous. 
Father  B^raud,  with  incredible  boldness  and 
sang-froid,  went  down  into  the  mine  again  and 
again,  and  carried  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
dying.  A  practised  pedestrian,  easily  making  forty 
miles  a  day,  an  exceptionally  good  swimmer,  he 
has  always  possessed,  as  indeed  he  still  displays,, 
extraordinary  endurance.  Like  the  high-priest 
Joed,  he  fears  nothing  but  God. 

When  he  was  pastor  of  Blanzy  he  attended 
Monceau  as  a  mission.  To  go  from  one  church 
to  the  other  he  had  to  cross  a  river;  and  the 
bridge  in  those  days  was  represented  by  a  plank 
walk,  often  covered  and  sometimes  carried  away 
by  the  current.  Trifles  of  that  nature  could  not 
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deter  the  intrepid  cure,  and  he  has  been  known 
to  swim  across  the  river  in  the  dead  winter  season 
with  his  clothes  in  a  bundle  on  his  head. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  him  any  account 
of  his  life-saving  exploits.  Speak  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  he  limits  his  answer  to  the  state- 
ments that  he  has  always  been  "a  fool,"  and  that 
it  is  a  mania  with  him  to  rush  in  wherever  there 
is  danger,  and  where,  we  may  add,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men,  if  not  angels,  would  "  fear  to  tread." 

Since  Father  Beraud  has  resigned  his  pastorate 
to  devote  himself  to  his  orphan  asylums,  he  has 
been  the  hardest  worker  in  the  country.  He 
works  at  all  trades,  and  was  the  architect,  mason, 
and  carpenter  of  his  buildings.  He  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  devoted  women  to  aid 
him  and  care  for  the  orphans,  and  formed  of 
them  the  Congregation  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters 
of  Meplier.  It  was  a  spectacle  t6  see  him  build- 
ing, when,  in  moving  some  great  piece  of  timber, 
he  alone  carried  one  end  while  the  Sisters  and 
the  children  supported  the  other.  While  digging 
for  the  foundation,  the  cure's  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  superfluous  earth  was  of  the  simplest: 
the  Sisters  with  extended  aprons  passed  along 
in  front  of  the  delving  pastor,  each  receiving  a 
few  shovelfuls  and  carrying  it  off.  He  has  cer- 
tainly given  those  about  him  during  the  past  half 
century  a  truly  athletic  education. 

His  moral  force  combined  with  his  physical 
strength  has  accomplished  miracles  in  the  line  of 
building,  of  reclaiming  and  improving  land,  and 
of  productive  labor.  His  asylums  at  Meplier  and 
Montferroux  are  practically  self-supporting. 

When,  a  few  months  ago.  Father  Beraud  was 
told  that  some  member  of  the  Academy  would 
probably  speak  of  him  before  that  famous  body, 
the  good  cure,  with  characteristic  modesty,  re- 
plied: "Tell  the  gentleman  to  speak  especially 
of  my  Sisters;  I  have  made  them  work  hard 
enough  to  warrant  their  receiving  that  little 
pleasure."  His  request  was  complied  with,  Mr. 
Leon  Say  remarking  in  the  course  of  his  report 
that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
Academy  than  to  associate  the  worthy  religious 
of  Meplier  with  the  homage  they  extended  to 
the  Abbe  Beraud. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  world  we  should  fear 
but  to  know  our  duty  and  not  to  do  it. 


The  Golden  Days  of  California. 

THE  Golden  Days— not  those  in  which  the 
mad  rush  for  gold  blinded  men  to  the  light 
of  everything  but  that  gleaming  metal;  not  those 
of  the  present,  when  modern  enterprise  has 
dotted  the  land  with  pretentious  homes  and 
orchards  of  golden  fruit;  but  the  old  days  of 
Spanish  occupation,  when  the  gardens  of  the 
Franciscan  missions  smiled  in  the  sun;  when 
redmen  lent  willing  ears  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Padres;  and  when  the  simple  gentlemen,  whose 
immediate  progenitors  were  from  over  sea,  main- 
tained a  hospitality  as  princely  as  it  was  sincere. 

Writers  in  current  numbers  of  The  Century  are 
giving  us  further  glimpses  into  that  life,  when  the 
"  simple  faith  of  the  ancient  days "  was  held  so 
staunchly  by  the  dwellers  in  the  old  adobe  houses, 
which  are  now,  alas!  fast  disappearing  before  the 
march  men  misname  progress.  Progress  in  one 
sense  it  may  be,  but  in  the  best  sense  it  is  the 
progress  which  the  crab  makes — "progressing 
backward,"  as  the  gallant  son  of  Erin  put  it. 

Hospitality!  They  knew  what  the  word  meant, 
those  dark-eyed  proprietors  of  broad  ranches 
and  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  One  of  them, 
General  Vallejo,  a  type  of  his  class,  owned  ten 
thousand  horses,  one  thousand  of  them  broken 
to  bit  and  saddle,  and  each  at  the  service  of  any 
chance  guest. 

It  was  something  to  be  a  guest  then,  and  more 
to  be  a  host.  From  the  region  of  the  redwood  trees 
down  to  the  Southern  border  there  was  not  an 
inn;  but  there  was  scant  need  of  hostleries  when 
each  house  was  a  home  for  any  wayfarer.  And 
when  the  guest  was  fed  and  housed  and  cheered,  ^ 
if  he  showed  signs  of  being  in  need,  he  found 
in  his  bedchamber  a  pile  of  uncounted  silver — 
"guest  money,"  they  called  it,— to  which  he  was 
welcome  to  help  himself.  One  can  fancy  the 
final  outcome  of  this  delicate  friendliness.  It  was 
abused  and  discontinued  when  the  days  and 
advocates  of  "  progress  "  arrived. 

At  the  missions,  too,  there  was  the  same  un- 
suspecting, boundless  kindness;  and  the  tired 
traveller  was  made  to  feel  welcome  and  quite 
at  home,  no  matter  how  long  his  stay;  and 
sent  on  his  way  with  a  guide  and  fresh  horse,  if 
they  were  needed. 
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And  then  came  the  secularization  of  the  mis- 
sions and  the  beginning  of  the  end.  One  by  one 
the  churches  yielded  to  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of 
soldier  and  ^^ Americano'';  one  by  one  the  mission 
houses  were  peopled  by  the  moles  and  bats; 
one  by  one  the  adobe  walls  of  the  Spanish  dwell- 
ings are  surrendering  to  the  "tooth  of  time," 
and  are  replaced  and  forgotten.  The  change 
was  inevitable,  perhaps;  for  the  economies  of  a 
fast-growing  nation  crowd  the  people  together, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  old 
ranches  and  the  wandering  herds  of  a  pastoral 
life.  But  one  thinks  with  a  sigh  of  the  simple 
habits  and  noble  piety  of  the  old  regime  in  the 
Golden  Days  of  California. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Every  visitor  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Eng- 
land is  forcibly  impressed  by  the  predominance 
of  pictures  representing  the  Madonna  over  those 
of  any  other  subject.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  pictures  in  this  famous  gallery  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  schools  of  art,  all  being 
Catholic  in  inspiration.  Half  of  them  are  of  a 
sacred  character,  and  fully  one-fourth  directly 
concern  the  virtues  and  prerogatives  of  Mary. 
A  clever  writer  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record 
states  that  no  building  in  the  British  Empire 
contains  so  much  Catholic  treasure  as  this  gallery. 
"Look  where  you  will,  her  [Mary's]  holiness  is 
emphasized;  and  the  Catholic  glance  would  de- 
tect it  in  an  instant,  even  though  there  were  no 
*  Madonna  and  Child,'  or  its  equivalent,  sweetly 
painted  on  the  frame  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  among  her  clients.  Grave  and 
joyous,  and  sad  and  tender,  and  youthful  and 
aged,  and  human  and  heavenly,  does  she  appear, 
in  turn,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  artist's 
inspiration:  but  through  all  there  is  diffused  that 
divine  maternity  which  makes  her  blessed  among 
women,  now  and  for  all  time,  as  it  made  her  at 
Ephesus  and  at  Nazareth,  and  in  the  dwelling  of 
her  cousin  in  the  hill-country." 

The  same  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  celebrated 
"Madonna  Ansidei,"  by  Raphael,  for  which 
the  British  Government  paid  ;^7o,ooo:  "It  is 
by  universal   consent  the  gem   of   the  collec- 


tion. It  is  one  of  the  few  whose  beauties  strike 
the  amateur  as  forcibly  as  the  connoisseur; 
and  when  the  *  Salve  Mater  Christi,'  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  painting  by  the  master's  own 
hand,  first  caught  my  eye,  I  was  bigot  enough  to 
glow  with  pride  in  the  thought  that  the  greatest 
work  of  art  in  this  the  very  focus  of  Protestant 
civilization  is  replete  with  Mary's  honor,  and 
with  devotion  to  her  by  an  acknowledged  genius 
among  the  sons  of  men." 


The  catholicity  or  universality  of  the  Church 
is  being  brought  home  to  our  dissenting  breth- 
ren by  the  consideration  of  the  status  of  the 
negro  in  our  communion.  The  course  of  the 
Church  in  absolutely  ignoring  any  race  or  color 
line,  although  obviously  the  only  logically  con- 
sistent one  for  Christians  to  pursue,  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  followed  by  the  various  sects. 
Nowhere  save  in  her  ranks  does  the  negro  feel 
that  the  accident  of  color  does  not  affect  the 
infinite  worth  of  that  which  makes  him  a  man, 
his  immortal  soul.  In  the  multifarious  Protes- 
tant temples  of  our  country,  the  colored  man,  as 
was  recently  admitted  by  a  Protestant  minister, 
is  not  wanted — he  is  simply  tolerated.  "His 
status  as  a  communicant  may,  theoretically,  be 
the  same  as  that  of  his  white  brother,  but  his 
church  equality  practically  ends  there.  The  color 
line  in  religion  is  as  plainly  discernible  in  the 
majority  of  our  Protestant  churches  as  it  is  in 
social  life."  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  con- 
trary, admits  the  negro  to  the  fullest  participa- 
tion in  her  favors,  rights,  and  privileges;  she 
places  him  on  an  absolutely  even  footing  with 
his  fellow-men  of  all  races;  she  invites  him' 
within  her  sanctuary  to  perform  her  most  august 
functions, — nay,  she  surrounds  him  with  the 
aureola  of  canonization,  and  places  him  on  her 
altars  as  a  model  and  a  type  for  her  children  of 
manifold  tongues  and  vari-tinted  skins. 


The  death  of  Padre  Jos^  Maria 'Larroca,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  has  caused  much 
grief  in  Spain  and  among  the  Dominicans 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  born  at  San  Se- 
bastian, on  September  10,1813.  From  1829,  when 
he  entered  the  Monastery  of  San  Telmo  de 
Azpeitia,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year^ 
his  life  was  a  constant  sacrifice  to  the  interests 
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of  Christianity.  Likp  many  of  his  Order,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Spain  in  1834.  After  spending 
some  years  in  France,  where  his  apostolic  zeal 
won  many  souls,  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
and  was  wonderfully  efficient  during  the  cholera 
visitation.  A  mission  he  gave  in  the  Asturias, 
where  the  people  are  intensely  devoted  to  Our 
Lady,  whose  particular  apostle  he  was,  is  remem- 
bered as  almost  miraculous.  In  1879  he  was 
named  Visitor  and  Vicar-General  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  from  which  post  he  was  called 
to  become  General  of  the  Dominican  Order  in 
1880.  Padre  Larroca  knew  perfectly  five  lan- 
guages. He  was  much  esteemed  by  both  Pius 
IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  May  he  rest  in  peace! 


At  a  meeting  of  distinguished  antiquarians 
held  recently  in  Rome  Commander  de  Rossi 
announced,  with  great  enthusiasm,  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sylvester,  the  friend 
of  Constantine,  had  been  unearthed;  also  that 
the  tomb  of  Priscilla,  the  mother  of  Senator 
Pudens,  had  been  discovered  in  the  cemetery 
which  bears  her  name.  Pudens,  it  is  believed,  was 
converted  by  St.|Peter  himself;  and  the  tradition 
according  to  which  the  oldest  of  the  catacombs 
was  founded  by  Priscilla  thus  receives  authentic 
confirmation.  The  newly-discovered  Basilica  of 
St.  Sylvester  dates  from  the  fourth  century,  and 
contains  the  tombs  of  six  of  the  earliest  Roman 
Pontiffs.  

At  the  recent  elections  held  in  Japan  to  choose 
new  members  for  the  Parliament  several  Catho- 
lics were  among  the  successful  candidates.  This 
is  the  first  instance  of  the  direct  representation 
of  Japanese  Catholics  in  the  Government  of  that 
country.  

That  the  mission  near  Pine  Ridge,  South 
Dakota,  has  been  materially  affected  by  the  late 
Indian  outbreak  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  attend- 
ance before  the  hostilities,  only  eight  remain,  the 
others  having  all  been  removed  to  the  friendly 
or  insurgent  camps.  The  mission  was  founded  by 
Miss  Drexel,  and  is  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary;  it  is  in  charge  of  two  priests  and  four 
Brothers  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  ten  Franciscan 
Sisters.  One  of  the  priests  is  Father  Jutz,  who  will 
be  remembered  for  his  brave  action  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  Indian  rebellion.  He  declares  that 
their  little  ^^%V.y proteges  are  quite  as  susceptible 
of  improvement  as  white  children,  and  insinuates 
that  no  small  part  of  the  difficulty  which  our 
missionaries  find  in  civilizing  the  redmen  is  due 
to  the  duplicity  and  dishonesty  of  white  traders. 
A  proof  of  the  effect  of  kind  treatment  on  the 
Indians  is  found  in  the  fact  that  although  the 
government  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mis- 
sion were  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  insurgents, 
Father  Jutz  and  his  devoted  colaborers  were 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  their  home,  a  special 
embassy  having  been  sent  to  assure  them  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  them. 


The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Catholic 
News  states  that  Mgr.  Abolionan,  the  Chaldean 
Patriarch  of  Babylon,  was  lately  induced  to  visit 
Lourdes  by  Essad  Pacha,  the  Ottoman  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  who  assured  his  Beatitude  that 
the  visit  would  prove  a  source  of  joy  throughout 
his  whole  life.  He  declared  that  he  himself  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  celebrated  shrine  of 
Our  Lady,  had  lighted  candles  at  the  Grotto,  and 
carried  away  a  supply  of  the  miraculous  water. 
He  was  so  happy  as  to  witness  an  extraordinary 
cure  during  his  stay  at  Lourdes.  The  ambassa- 
dor's devotion  is  explained  by  the  fact  often 
referred  to  in  The  "Ave  Maria,"  that  the  Turks 
have  always  preserved  the  belief  in  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
can  not  pardon  Protestants  for  seeing  in  her 
only  an  ordinary  woman. 


The  excellent  parish  priest  of  Ars,  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Ball,  expresses  his  deep  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  made  offerings  to  promote  the  cause  of 
his  sainted  predecessor.  He  writes:  "I  promise 
that  they  shall  have  a  large  share  in  the  daily 
prayers  which  are  publicly  offered  in  our  church 
for  the  benefactors  of  the  cause The  Vener- 
able Cur^  of  Ars  will  reward  them  a  hundredfold 
with  heavenly  favors,  which  I  earnestly  implore 
both  in  my  prayers  and  in  the  great  and  saving 
Sacrifice." 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received 
since  our  last  acknowledgment: 

From  one  who  obtained  a  singular  grace  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Venerable  Vianney,  $50;  a 
friend, $2.50;  Mrs. M.  Keane,  $2.50 ;  Anna  Haight,  $1. 
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New  Publications. 

Father  Perry,  F.R.S.,  the  Jesuit  Astronomer. 

By    Aloysiiis    L.  Cortie,  S.  J.    London:    The    Catholic    Truth 

Society. 

The  calm  and  earnest  face  of  Father  Perry  adorns 
the  cover  of  this  little  book,  which  is  given  to  the 
world  as  a  friend's  tribute  and  another  refutation  of 
the  calumny  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  averse  to 
scientific  research.  As  a  writer  and  lecturer  upon 
scientific  subjects,  as  an  investigator  of  celestial  phe- 
nomena, as  a  teacher  of  astronomy  in  its  most  com- 
plex branches.  Father  Perry  had  no  superior,  and 
at  last  he  laid  down  his  life  in  a  further  attempt  to 
solve  the  problems  which  at  present  defy  astrono- 
,mers  and  perplex  savants.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations 
during  the  late  solar  eclipse,  and  yielded  up  his  soul 
to  God  upon  the  homeward  voyage.  A  grateful  na- 
tion showered  honors  upon  him  during  his  lifetime 
and  wept  at  his  death ;  and  this  little  memoir,  com- 
piled with  scrupulous  fidelity,  is  laid  upon  his  grave. 

The  Christian  Virgin  in  Her  Family  and  in 
THE  World,  London:  Burns  &  Oates.  New  York:  The  Cath- 
olic Publication  Society. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
rendered  almost  divine  honors  to  the  virgins  who 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  false  divini- 
ties; art  has  depicted,  in  all  the  charms  that  admi- 
ration can  throw  around  a  subject,  the  vestals  of 
olden  times ;  and  poetry  has  sung  their  praises  in 
sweetest  measures ;  but  Christianity  alone  has  given 
to  virginity  its  true  meed  of  honor.  The  world  does 
not  appreciate  what  it  can  not  understand;  and 
when  there  is  an  implied  reproach  in  practices  con- 
trary to  its  teachings,  any  exposition  of  such  prac- 
tices is  met  with  condemnation,  intended  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  world's  votaries. 

"A  perverse  generation"  will  scarcely  give  a 
passing  thought  to  a  book  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  is  to  awaken  a  love  for  the  "angelic  virtue," 
and  to  teach  the  Christian  virgin  in  the  world  her 
dignity  and  her  privileges.  Her  place  in  the  family 
circle  and  in  society,  her  virtues  and  her  mission, 
are  beautifully  portrayed  in  the  work  before  us, 
which  sets  forth  the  example  of  the  Queen  of  Vir- 
gins, of  St.  Joseph,  and  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  as  an 
incentive  to  the  practice  of  the  virtue  so  dear  to  the 
all-pure  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Spouse  of  virgins. 

The  writer  of  this  book  cites  the  fact  that  France 
was  saved  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  virgin,  St. 
Genevieve;  and  in  the  fourteenth  by  the  Virgin  of 


Domremy;  so  the  hope  is  held  out  that  the  lives 
and  prayers  of  those  who  are  "in  the  world  but  not 
of  it"  may  stem  the  torrent  of  evil  which  threatens 
the  foundations  of  society. 

The  Bishop  of  Rosea  and  auxiliary  of  Lyons,  in 
a  beautiful  introduction  to  this  little  blue-bound 
messenger  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure,  expresses  a 
prayerful  wish  that  the  lessons  it  inculcates  may 
sink  deep  in  the  hearts  of  its  readers;  and  this  pious 
wish  will  be  echoed  by  all  to  whom  the  Sixth  Beati- 
tude is  a  pledge  of  joy — "Blessed  are  the  clean  of 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God!" 

The  Ascetical  Works  of  St.  Alphonsus  de 
LiGUORi.  Vol.  XVIL  Miscellany.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Grimm,  C.  SS.  R.  Xew  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger 
Brothers, 

This  latest  volume  in  the  Centenary  Edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  con- 
tains a  variety  of  treatises  from  the  pen  of  the 
great  Doctor  of  Prayer,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest and  edification  to  every  Christian  reader.  The 
number  of  little  -works  included  in  the  volume  has 
suggested  its  title  of  "  Miscellany,"  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  volumes  in  the  series. 
The  collection,  which  is  introduced  by  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  embraces  all  that  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Alphonsus  has  special  reference  to  the  religious 
institute  which  he  founded.  The  Constitutions  and 
Rules  of  the  Congregation  are  first  made  known; 
then  follow  "Counsels  concerning  a  Religious 
Vocation"  and  "Considerations  for  Persons  called 
to  the  Religious  State,"  which  the  holy  founder 
addresses  to  aspirants  and  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
know  and  to  follow  the  path  on  which  Divine  Prov- 
idence calls  them  to  walk  in  order  to  sanctify  and 
save  their  souls.  This  part  is  followed  by  "  Exhorta- 
tions to  Novices,"  to  fortify  them  in  their  holy 
resolutions,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  snares  of 
the  enemy  of  salvation.  Then  follow  biographical 
sketches  of  two  Fathers  and  a  lay-brother  of  the 
Congregation,  whose  portraits  St.  Liguori  delineates 
with  his  own  hand,  and  whom,  it  seems,  he  wishes 
to  hold  up  as  models  to  every  religious.  After  these 
there  are  sermons  by  the  Saint  on  the  Rosary  and 
on  the  Passion,  together  with  "Nine  Discourses 
for  Times  of  Calamities";  "Reflections  useful  to 
Bishops  to  govern  well  their  Churches,"  and  "  Rules 
for  Seminaries."  The  work  concludes  with  an  ad- 
mirable treatise  on  the  "Fidelity  of  Subjects  to 
their  Ruler,"  in  which  the  holy  Doctor  gives  whole- 
some advice  to  those  to  whom  Providence  has 
deigned  to  entrust  the  exercise  of  temporal  power 
for  the  glory  of  God,  for  their  own  good,  and  for 
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the  welfare  of  their  feubjects.  This  brief  and  incom- 
plete summary  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  volume 
may  serve  to  show  how  useful  and  practical  it  will 
be  found,  not  alone  by  religious,  but  also  by  the 
secular  clergy,  especially  those  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  souls ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  for  the  devout 
Christian  living  in  the  world  it  contains  much  that 
will  be  the  source  of  consolation  and  strength,  and 
suggest  means  whereby  the  more  securely  to  perse- 
vere in  the  work  of  salvation. 

Essays,  Chiefly  on  Poetry.  Two  Volumes.   By 

Aubrey  de  Vere.    London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  volume  of  critical  essays  is  always  fascinating. 
Even  when  the  critic  occupies  no  pre-eminent 
position  in  the  literary  world,  there  is  a  mine  of 
attractiveness  in  the  comparison  of  his  beliefs, 
opinions,  likes,  and  dislikes,  with  our  own ;  but  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  essayist  holds 
a  rank  that  enables  him  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
his  subject,  there  is  added  to  this  pleasure  of  com- 
parison the  attainment  of  a  new  insight  into  the 
inner  life  of  authors  and  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  philosophy  of  their  works,  which  is  as  intensely 
interesting  as  it  is  deeply  instructive.  This  being 
premised,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  hail 
with  genuine  pleasure  the  appearance,  in  book  form, 
of  Mr.  de  Vere's  Essays.  Originally  contributed  to 
such  notable  publications  as  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Dublin  Review,  the  North 
British  Review,  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the 
Month,  they  were  appreciatively  received  by  the 
cultured  class,  to  whose  tastes  principally  they  ap- 
peal ;  and  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  knowledge  of  public  needs  evinced 
in  their  collection  and  publication  in  permanent 
form.  No  student  of  English  literature  can  afEord 
to  ignore  a  true  poet's  sentiments  regarding  the 
poetry  of  Spenser,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  Landor;  while  the  still  numerous  lovers 
of  the  Lake  School  will  be  peculiarly  interested  in 
reading  the  "wearer  of  Wordsworth's  mantle"  on 
such  subjects  as  "The  Genius  and  Passion  of  Words- 
worth," "  The  Wisdom  and  Truth  of  Wordsworth's 
Poetry,"  and  "  Recollections  of  Wordsworth."  We 
cordially  recommend  these  Essays  to  our  readers, 
and  trust  that  the  literary  world  may  speedily  be 
favored  with  others  of  a  similar  nature  from  the 
same  source. 

The  Young  Man  in  Catholic  Life.   By  Cond^ 

B.  Fallen,  Ph.  D.    St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  Catholic  young  man  in 

America  could  read  this  earnest  little  book,  which 

consists  of  an  address  delivered  in  St.  Louis  before 

the  Young  Men's  Sodality.  Its  poetic  beauty  of  ex- 


pression is  equalled  only  by  its  truths.  In  terse,  vig- 
orous English  the  young  men  addressed  are  urged 
to  become  more  worthy  of  their  profession,  more 
competent  to  give  a  reason  for  the  truth  which  is  in 
them,  more  faithful  in  organizing  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  aims,  more  cultured  in  mind  and  manner, 
etc.;  that  their  lives  may  have  weight  in  the  world, 
— in  short,  a  credit  to  the  faith  which  makes  them 
additionally  responsible,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  distracted  by  false  ideals.  These  same  young 
men  are  advised,  however,  not  to  organize  politically 
unless  their  rights  as  Catholics  are  in  jeopardy. 
"We  have  no  Bismarck  here,"  Mr.  Pallen  says, "to 
enact  May-Laws,  or  Crispis  to  erect  statues  to  noto- 
rious vagabonds  of  the  Bruno  stripe."  The  style  of 
the  book  is  somewhat  epigrammatic,  and  sentences 
like  this  could  easily  be  detached:  "An  opponent 
undervalued  is  a  victory  lost." 


Obituary. 


Renumber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  David  Joyce,  who  died  peacefully  on  the  loth 
ult.,  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacra- 
ments. 

Miss  Esther  Gomersall,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
whose  happy  death  occurred  on  the  2d  ult. 

Mr.  Daniel  Vaughan,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  27th  ult.,  fortified  by  the  last 
Sacraments. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Donovan,  who  breathed  his  last  at 
Ashmont,  Mass.,  on  the  26th  ult. 

Mrs.  Susanna  Byrnes,  of  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  who 
ended  her  days  in  peace  on  the  loth  ult. 

Miss  Margaret  I.  Kelaghan,  whose  precious  death 
took  place  on  the  9th  ult.,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Michael  Riordan,  who  expired  at  South 
Windsor,  Conn.,  on  the  26th  ult.  Though  sudden, 
her  death  was  well  provided. 

Mrs.  Jane  Larkin,  whose  fervent  Christian  life 
closed  in  a  holy  death  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the 
15th  ult. 

Mr.  John  McCabe,  of  San  Rafael,  Cal.;  Lawrence, 
Terence  and  Peter  Lynch,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Mrs. 
Hanora  Corbett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Nannie  Bar- 
rett, Co.  Roscommon,  Ireland ;  Mr.  Joseph  Delacey 
and  Master  Edward  O'Brien,  Chicago,  111. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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A  Swallow's  Nest. 


AN    INCIDENT    IN    THE    TYROL. 

QNE'day  in  spring,  the  story  runs, 

When  birdlings  build  a  nest, 
A  tiny  swallow  sought  and  found 
A  charming  place  to  rest. 

And  where,  my  children,  do  you  think 
That  birdie  stopped  one  day? 

'Upon  a  pretty  tree  or  bush," 
I'm  sure  you  all  will  say. 

But  no:  she  flew  right  in  a  door 

That  opened  from  a  hall, 
Where  hung  a  crucifix  antique 

Upon  the  smoke-stained  wall. 

Within  her  beak  she  held  a  thread, 
Her  nest's  foundation  strand; 

And  lo!  her  little  feathered  form 
Went  right  to  Jesus'  hand. 

And  in  and  out  the  swallow  flew — 
The  inn's  most  welcome  guest, — 

Till  in  our  Saviour's  outstretched  hand 
There  lay  a  pretty  nest. 

Now  what  to  her  were  winter  winds 

That  swept  the  Tyrol  land! 
'Twas  always  safe  and  warm  to  her 

Within  that  sheltering  hand. 

Ah!  we,  my  children,  like  the  bird. 

When  weary  may  find  rest — 

Not  like  the  swallow,  in  His  hand. 

But  close  to  Jesus'  Breast. 

Cascia. 


You  never  know  what  child  in  rags  and  squalor 
that  meets  you  in  the  street  may  have  in  him  the 
germ  of  gifts  that  might  add  new  treasures  to 
the  storehouse  of  beautiful  things  or  noble  acts. 


The  Trials  of  the  Owl. 


Y     MAURICE     FRANCIS     E  G  A  N  . 


ENRYCORBETT  awoke,  with 
a  lump  in  his  throat  and  a 
heavy  weight  on  his  heart. 
Watermelons  were  in  season, 
and  the  late  white  trumpet  lilies 
in  the  garden  were  in  bloom. 
Ever  afterward  these  things 
were  to  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  deep- 
est gloom.  How  glorious  the  watermelon  seemed 
in  August,  but  how  sad  it  was  in  September!  In 
one  month  it  opened  its  red  mouth  and  showed 
all  its  glossy  black  teeth  in  a  jolly  laugh;  in  the 
other,  it  grinned  hideously,  because  school  was 
about  to  open.  How  Harry — he  was  fond  of 
flowers — would  have  enjoyed  the  lilies  if  school 
did  not  loom  before  him!  But  now — oh,  awful 
thought! — the  day  had  come,  and  in  two  hours 
nine  o'clock  would  strike! 

Harry  said  his  prayers  with  a  heavy  heart.  He 
plunged  his  face  and  head  into  cold  water,  and 
wished  that  he  could  do  that  all  day.  If  he  could 
only  drive  a  street-car  or  an  ice-wagon!  If  he 
could  work  at  anything! — but  school — school! 
There  was  the  ominous  watermelon  for  break- 
fast, and  a  vase  of  lilies  on  the  table!  Harry's 
oatmeal  porridge  choked  him,  and  he  could  not 
swallow  his  coffee.  He  was  only  nine  years  old, 
but  the  gloom  of  fifty  years  seemed  to  have 
settled  on  him.  This  was  to  be  his  second  year 
at  school;  he  had  been  there  one  year,  and  he 
knew  what  to  expect.  His  mother  tied  the  tassels 
of  his  little  white  collar  tenderly — boys  wore 
white  collars  with  little  tassels  nearly  forty  years 
ago;  she  put  his  new  cloth  cap  on  his  head — it 
had  a  tassel,  too;  and  then  she  gave  him  a  pair 
of  gloves. 

"  No,"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice, "  I  don't  want 
gloves;  the  boys  will  lick  me  if  I  wear  gloves." 
And  he  wished  he  could  take  off  the  cap,  with  its 
glossy  black  tassel,  and  put  on  a  battered  old 
hat.  He  knew  well  that  his  tortures  would  be 
redoubled  because  of  his  new  clothes. 
A  year  ago  he  had  barely  known  how  to  read. 
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Under  his  father's  tuition,  he  had  reached  as  far 
in  the  old  spelling-book  as  the  picture  of  the 
owl.  And  when  the  teacher — a  little  woman  in 
black,  who  struggled  against  ninety-five  boys 
every  day — had  asked  him  what  he  knew,  he  had 
said  he  was  where  the  owl  was.  This  had  caused 
much  hilarity  among  her  amiable  pupils,  and 
Harry  became  known  as  "  the  owl  **;  though  some- 
times this  nickname  was  changed  to  "  sissy,"  be- 
cause of  his  white  collar  and  the  cap  and  tassel. 
He  could  endure  being  called  "the  owl,"  but 
th6  name  "sissy"  filled  him  with  woe.  And  the 
boys,  soon  finding  this  out,  whispered,  howled, 
yelled,  and  shrieked  that  term  of  opprobrium 
whenever  they  had  no  other  prey  to  fall  upon. 
No  grown  person  could  imagine  what  pain  this 
gave  the  boy,  whose  sole  experience  since  his 
babyhood  had  been  kindness.  Neither  his  father 
nor  mother  ever  knew  how  much  he  suffered. 
But  he  hailed  the  close  of  school  as  the  opening 
of  Paradise.  And  now  school  was  to  begin  again! 
The  atlas — Mitchell's,  of  course;  no  other  was 
used  in  those  days — was  brought  out,  and  the 
other  books,  including  a  dog-eared  catechism, 
laid  upon  it.  A  strap  was  buckled  tightly  over 
these,  and  Harry  was  ready  for  the  fatal  plunge. 
His  mother  and  his  two  sisters — the  latter  happily 
went  to  the  Sisters'  school,  and  had  no  fears — 
cheered  him  from  the  front  steps.  How  little  they 
knew,  he  thought,  of  what  men  suffered! 

He  turned  the  corner;  they  were  out  of  sight; 
he  was  alone,  as  it  were,  on  a  sea  of  trouble. 
How  wide  and  desolate  the  street  looked!  The 
white  window-shutters  seemed  to  threaten  him, 
the  clear  panes  mocked  at  him,  and  the  sun- 
shine was  a  sickly  and  bilious  sunshine.  An  ice- 
wagon  came  slowly  to  the  curb,  and,  having 
delivered  its  load,  moved  slowly  onward  over  the 
cobble-stones.  Harry  seated  himself  on  the  back 
step;  the  driver  started  his  horses,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  he  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  forgetfulness. 
He  felt  like  a  Roman  charioteer;  he  grasped 
the  step  with  both  hands,  and  held  his  books 
between  his  knees.  His  courage  began  to  revive; 
he  was  afraid  of  nobody  now,  although  it  was  a 
quarter  of  nine  o'clock.  If  he  could  only  jolt  on 
this  way  forever! 

But  this  dream  of  bliss  could  not  last;  the 
gray  building  in  which  school  was  held  ap- 
peared. The  ice-wagon  jolted  over  a  rut,  and 


Harry  slipped  heavily  to  the  ground,  with*  a 
piece  of  ice  thrown  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock.  He  stooped  for  a  moment  to  fill  his  mouth 
with  a  broken  lump,  and  entered  the  enclosed 
place  in  front  of  the  school.  There  was  a  crowd 
of  boys  collected  in  front  of  the  narrow  blue 
gate;  they  were  a  rough-looking  crowd.  There 
were  no  caps  with  tassels  among  them,  no  little 
white  collars;  but  there  were  dilapidated  straw- 
hats,  greasy  jackets,  through  which  shirt  sleeves 
showed;  trousers  held  up  by  twine,  and  shoes 
through  which  an  occasional  toe  peeped  out. 

Harry  went  to  the  edge  of  the  group  and  hid 
behind  a  tall,  red-haired  boy.  Everybody  was 
anxiously  watching  the  blue  gate,  so  that  he  was 
unobserved.  He,  too,  watched  the  blue  gate 
breathlessly,  while  the  large  chunk  of  ice  melted 
slowly  in  his  mouth.  Other  boys  came  behind 
him  and  pushed  against  him.  In  a  minute  or  so 
the  blue  gate  would  be  opened  by  a  boy  detailed 
for  the  purpose.  The  group  without  waited  in  the 
delightful  expectation  of  chasing  this  boy  up  the 
narrow  alley  that  led  to  the  school.  The  press- 
ure against  the  blue  gate  was  very  heavy;  conse- 
quently when  the  amateur  porter  would  draw 
the  bolt,  the  boys  without  would  fall  in  on  him, 
and  those  farther  out  tumble,  in  pleasant  confu- 
sion, over  his  and  their  prostrate  bodies.  If  the 
boy  who  drew  the  bolt  was  quick  enough  to 
escape  this  human  avalanche,  he  gained  some 
time  before  the  whole  pack  was  at  his  heels, 
howling  and  yelling. 

Nine  o'clock  struck;  the  gate  opened,  and 
"  Shorty "  McGrath  was  seen  rushing  up  the 
alley,  while  a  mass  of  boys  struggled  and  kicked 
on  the  bricks  at  the  threshold.  Harry,  his  books 
clasped  to  his  breast,  was  pushed  along  by  the 
crowd.  Suddenly  the  ice  in  his  mouth  slipped 
into  his  throat;  and,  as  it  was  a  large  lump,  it 
stuck  there.  Harry  felt  that  he  was  choking;  his 
face  became  crimson;  he  tried  to  speak.  The  boy 
next  to  him  thrust  out  viciously  with  his  elbows, 
exclaiming,  "  The  owl's  in  a  fit! " 

At  once  two  boys  seized  him. 

"He  is  choking!"  one  of  them  said.  "Hang 
him  up  by  the  heels." 

"The  owl  has  swallowed  his  slate-pencil!" 
cried  another  boy. 

Instantly  the  tall,  red-haired  boy  climbed  up  on 
the  gate,  and,  assisted  by  another  stalwart  young 
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ruffian,  took  hold  of  Harry's  feet.  They  held  him 
head  downward,  until  it  was  evident,  from  his 
protests,  that  he  might  die — not  by  choking,  but 
from  this  violent  cure.  The  ice,  in  fact,  had 
melted  before  the  cure  began. 

When  Harry  had  been  sufficiently  churned  and 
battered,  the  procession  tore  madly  up  the  alley, 
and  broke  into  bits,  as  it  were,  at  the  various 
class-rooms.  The  timid  little  lady,  with  the  large 
tortoise-shell  brooch,  received  her  ninety-five  in 
fear  and  trembling.  Harry  entered,  with  a  sad 
heart  and  a  bruised  body,  the  room  of  the  ter- 
rible Mr.  Masters.  Mr.  Masters  was  tall  and  stout; 
he  possessed  hands  that  seemed  to  have  the 
power  of  knocking  down  an  ox;  he  had  a  sleepy 
look,  but  it  was  painfully  deceptive:  there  was  a 
legend  that  he  could  see  with  the  back  of  his 
head.  His  hair  was  black  and  curly,  and  he  had 
a  special  dislike  for  red-haired  boys — at  least 
the  school  said  so. 

"  Corbett,"  said  Mr.  Masters  as  Harry  entered 
"have  you  been  fighting  again?  I  observe  that 
your  garments  are  somewhat  disarranged." 

And  they  were:  the  immaculate  collar  was 
stained  and  *  torn,  a  sleeve  had  been  pulled 
out  of  his  jacket,  and  his  cap  lost.  His  books 
were  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  the  catechism, 
more  dog-eared  than  ever,  remaining  in  his 
trembling  hand. 

"  Were  you  fighting  again  ?  "  Mr.  Masters  de- 
manded, in  a  voice  that  made  Harry's  head  swim. 
The  school — the  room  was  quite  filled  by  seventy 
boys — turned  its  collective  head  toward  Harry. 

"  I  wasn't  fighting,"  he  said,  in  a  weak  voice. 

"Speak  up,  sir!  speak  up!"  said  Mr. Masters. 
"No  mumbling!" 

"  I  wasn't  fighting,  sir,"  repeated  Harry;  "  I  was 
choked  by  a  piece  of  ice." 

Mr.  Masters  rose  from  behind  his  desk  and 
strode  toward  the  little  fellow.  "Choked  by  a 
piece  of  ice!"  Then  he  laughed.  The  school, 
charmed  by  the  hilarity  of  the  great  man,  laughed 
sympathetically. 

Harry  put  his  head  down  on  the  cut  and  bat- 
tered desk,  and  felt  utterly  lonely  and  forsaken. 
Home  seemed  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  there 
was  no  hope  for  him  in  all  the  world.  The  school, 
delighted  at  the  chance,  laughed  again.  Choked 
by  a  piece  of  ice — what  an  amusing  thing! 

"  Silence! "  cried  Mr.  Masters,  shaking  his  rat- 


tan. There  was  silence  at  once.  The  boys  looked 
at  one  another  in  amazement.  Who  could  laugh 
at  such  a  serious  thing  as  choking  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  ice? 

Mr.  Masters  strode  down  the  aisle,  between  the 
desks,  and  forcibly  raised  Harry's  head,  showing 
his  soiled  and  tear-stained  face  to  the  scorn  of 
the  school. 

"  I  always  knew  that  you  were  stupid,  Corbett," 
he  said;  "but  I  never  before  accused  you  of 
prevarication.  Are  you  a  liar,  sir?" 

"No,  sir! "  sobbed  Harry. 

"  Do  you  still  persist  in  saying  that  you  were 
choked  by  a  piece  of  ice,  and  that  this  piece  of 
ice  tore  your  clothes,  bruised  your  face,  skinned 
your  knuckles,  and  made  you  an  object?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that,  sir?  " 

"Yes,  sir — no  sir!"  sobbed  Harry. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  preposterous 
plea  that  a  piece  of  ice  forced  you  into  this  dis- 
reputable plight  is  to  be  received  or  not?" 

A  cold  sweat  came  out  on  Harry's  forehead; 
his  hands  became  clammy;  he  could  not  answer 
a  word.  There  was  an  awful  silence,  each  boy 
on  whom  Mr.  Masters'  eye  casually  fell  shrinking 
back  in  terror. 

Mr.  Masters  raised  his  rattan.  Harry  felt  his 
flesh  creep.  After  all,  he  was  only  nine  years  old, 
and  he  could  hardly  keep  from  crying  out  for 
his  mother.  Let  us  thank  Heaven  that  there  is 
something  still  of  the  baby  in  the  boy  of  nine. 
The  rattan  was  poised  when  a  voice  spoke: 

"  Please,  Mr.  Masters — he  choked, — I  saw  him 
choked." 

The  voice  came  from  James  Sweeney,  the  tall, 
red-haired  boy,  who  was  always  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Masters  looked  at  him  with  dignity.  "  You 
saw  him  choke! "  he  exclaimed.  " I'd  believe  it  if 
it  were  anybody  else." 

The  rattan  whizzed  through  the  air. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Courage,  whether  moral  or  physical,  is  of 
three  kinds:  courage  to  be,  courage  to  do,  cour- 
age to  endure.  A  courageous  man  is  not  only 
bold  to  strike  at  the  apt  moment,  but  he  is  brave 
to  endure  hardness  and  pain;  and  he  fears  not 
to  stand  alone,  like  Athanasius,  against  the  world. 
And  to  a  man  the  courage  of  action  is  easier 
than  the  courage  of  endurance. 
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The  Story  of  St.  Kenelm. 

England  is  all  one  kingdom  now,  but  a  long 
time  ago  there  used  to  be  no  fewer  than  seven 
kings  there,  ruling  over  different  provinces. 
Kenulf  was  King  of  Mercia;  and  when  he  died, 
in  the  year  819,  he  left  as  his  successor  to  the 
throne  his  seven-year-old  son,  Kenelm.  Although 
he  was  very  young,  the  new  King  had  already 
shown  himself  remarkably  virtuous,  and  all  the 
people  loved  him. 

Unhappily  for  him,  some  of  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him  did  not  share  the  sentiments  of 
his  subjects:  he  was  surrounded  by  traitors. 
Kenelm  had  been  confided  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  two  sisters,  Kendreda  and  Brunegilda. 
Brunegilda  loved  him  very  tenderly,  and  sup- 
plied the  place  of  their  dead  mother  by  watch- 
ing over  his  education  with  great  care.  But  Ken- 
dreda was  ambitious  and  cruel;  she  wanted  to 
become  queen,  and  as  nothing  prevented  her 
from  securing  the  position  but  the  life  of  her 
young  brother,  she  heartily  wished  him  dead  a 
hundred  times  a  day.  She  didn't  stop  at  wishing; 
for  she  tried  half  a  dozen  times  to  poison  him. 
God,  however,  did  not  permit  her  wicked  at- 
tempts to  prove  successful.  Being  a  woman,  she 
did  not  like  to  shed  his  blood  with  her  own 
hands;  but,  as  she  was  determined  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way, she  decided  to  secure  an  accomplice. 
She  found  a  very  willing  one  in  Ascherberk, 
the  young  King's  minister,  whom  she  promised 
to  marry  if  he  succeeded  in  killing  her  little 
brother  Kenelm.  The  wicked  minister  did  not 
take  long  to  decide,  but  consented  ajt  once;  and 
together  they  planned  the  death  of  the  innocent 
and  inoffensive  boy. 

In  the  meantime  Kenelm  was  growing  up  quite 
unsuspicious  of  the  snares  that  were  being  laid 
for  him.  His  many  rare  virtues  seemed  to  prom- 
ise that  he  would  one  day  become  a  great  saint. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  did  not  like  to 
play,  for  he  always  joined  with  much  glee  in  all 
the  games  that  usually  please  boys  of  his  age; 
but  it  was  just  because  he  was  good  and  pious 
and  had  a  clear  conscience  that  he  enjoyed  his 
amusements  so  well. 

One  day  God  sent  him  a  strange  dream,  and 
Kenelm  ran  in  great  trouble  to  tell  his  old  nurse 


Wilbenna  all  about  it.  "I  saw,"  said  he,  "in  front 
of  my  bed,  a  great  tree  that  reached  away  up  to 
the  sky;  its  branches  were  covered  with  leaves 
and  flowers,  that  looked  like  so  many  sparkling 
lights.  All  at  once  I  felt  myself  carried  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  and  I  saw  stretched  out  around  me 
the  vast  country  of  England.  All  the  people  held 
me  in  great  veneration,  and  bowed  down  to 
do  me  honor.  While  I  was  occupied  with  this 
vision  some  of  my  subjects  ran  toward  the  tree 
with  axes  in  their  hands.  They  cut  it  down,  and 
it  fell  with  a  great  noise;  and  I,  changed  into  a 
little  white  bird,  took  my  flight  toward  heaven." 

"Alas,  my  poor  boy! "  cried  the  nurse,  who  was 
a  pious  and  sensible  woman, "  the  dream  means 
that  the  designs  of  your  sister  and  your  minister 
are  going  to  prevail  against  you.  The  tree  is  your- 
self; you  are  going  to  die,  and  you  will  go  to 
heaven  like  the  little  bird."  And  the  old  nurse, 
striking  her  breast,  wept  bitterly.  Kenelm  re- 
mained calm,  and  willingly  offered  to  God  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life. 

Some  months  after  this  Ascherberk  found  a 
good  opportunity  of  committing  his  meditated 
crime.  Under  the  pretext  of  taking  Kenelm  to 
the  chase,  he  led  his  young  master  to  a  distant 
forest.  Tired  out  from  so  long  a  journey,  the  little 
King  fell  asleep  in  his  saddle.  Then  the  traitor 
stopped  and  began  digging  a  grave  in  which  to 
bury  Kenelm.  Before  he  had  finished,  however, 
the  young  King  awoke;  and,  seeing  what  his 
minister  was  doing,  guessed  at  once  what  he 
had  in  mind. 

"  I  know  all,"  said  the  King.  "  It  is  in  vain  that 
you  will  try  to  bury  me  here.  God  won't  permit 
me  to  die  in  this  place." 

Ascherberk  looked  at  him  with  much  surprise 
and  anxiety. 

"  Here  is  the  proof,"  continued  the  boy, "  that 
I  speak  the  truth."  And  he  stuck  into  the  ground 
a  stick  that  he  had  in  his  hand.  The  stick  was 
immediately  covered  with  beautiful  green  leaves, 
and  grew  very  quickly  to  be  a  great  tree.  Many 
years  afterward  people  showed  visitors  to  this 
place  a  gigantic  ash,  which  tradition  said  was 
St.  Kenelm's  Tree. 

Ascherberk  tremblingly  pursued  his  way;  but 
when  he  saw  Kenelm's  peaceful  countenance, 
he  reproached  himself  with  his  cowardice  and 
soon  grew  bold  again.  The  King  said  nothing; 
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he  was  silently  praying  in  preparation  for  death. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Klent, 
Kenelm  said,  in  a  firm  voice:  "  Now  you  can  act. 
Do  quickly  what  you  intend  doing." 

The  traitor  drew  his  sword,  and  with  a  single 
stroke  cut  off  the  King's  head.  Then  a  very 
strange  thing  happened.  Kenelm  put  out  his 
hands  and  caught  the  bloody  head;  and  the 
mouth  opened  and  sang  these  words  of  the  Te 
Deum :  "  Lord,  we  praise  Thee;  Lord,  we  glorify 
Thee  with  the  army  of  the  martyrs." 

This  prodigy  did  not  daunt  the  murderer, 
who  hastened  to  bury  his  victim  under  a  white- 
thorn near  by.  Ascherberk  told  the  people  on 
his  return  that  Kenelm  was  lost  in  the  forest. 
Search  was  made;  but  as  no  trace  of  him  could 
be  found,  it  was  soon  rumored  that  he  had 
been  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Kendreda  be- 
came queen,  and  was  soon  married  to  the  mon- 
ster who  had  killed  her  brother. 

God,  however,  did  not  intend  the  murder  to 
remain  secret.  A  column  of  light  often  appeared 
in  the  place  where  the  body  was  buried,  and  the 
cattle  used  to  go  there  in  spite  of  those  who 
were  driving  them.  Still  more,  a  prodigy  took 
place  in  Rome  that  disclosed  the  crime.  One 
day  while  Pope  Pascal  was  saying  Mass,  a  dove 
whiter  than  snow  appeared  above  the  altar,  hold- 
ing in  its  beak  a  parchment  on  which  gold  letters 
were  written— and  written,  say  the  old  writers, 
by  the  angels  themselves,  The  dove  dropped  the 
parchment  on  the  altar,  and  then  flew  away.  The 
Pope  took  the  document,  and  found  that  it  con- 
tained this  message:  "  In  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia, 
at  the  bottom  of  Klent  valley,  lie  the  remains  of 
Kenelm,  under  a  whitethorn.  He  was  sovereign 
of  the  country  and  was  assassinated." 

The  Pope,  struck  with  this  divine  intervention, 
sent  legates  to  England  to  look  for  the  body  of 
the  young  King;  and  it  was  found  without  diffi- 
culty. As  soon  as  it  was  taken  from  the  grave  a 
fountain  sprang  up  from  the  spot  where  it  had 
lain.  From  these  waters  many  afterward  received 
health  and  strength. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Kendreda  walked 
in  the  procession,  carrying  her  prayer-book.  The 
people  cried  out:  "He  was  a  martyr  of  God;  he 
was  a  martyr  of  God!"  Kendreda,  despite  her- 
self, cried  out  also:  "Yes,  he  was  a  martyr  of 
God,  just  as  truly  as  th^t  my  eyes  come  out  of 


my  head  and  fall  on  my  prayer-book."  No  sooner 
had  she  spoken  these  words,  says  the  ancient 
chronicle,  than  her  eyes  fell  out  and  rested  on 
her  book. 

Ascherberk  acted  the  tyrant  for  some  years, 
and  died  miserably.  Kendreda  finished  her  life 
in  a  monastery,  where  she  did  much  penance 
before  her  death.  St.  Kenelm  was  the  chosen 
patron  of  thousands  of  English  boys,  and  his 
name  is  borne  to  this  day  by  many  who  should 
strive  to  practise  all  the  virtues  that  rendered 
him  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  martyrs. 


Only  Jewels. 


There  are  times  when  riches  have  no  charms. 
The  Arabs  are  fond  of  telling  this  story:  A  man 
sat  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  jewellers,  but  did 
not  praise  their  goods.  "  Why  do  you  view  these 
jewels  with  such  contempt?  "  they  said.  "  Listen," 
he  answered.  "  Not  long  ago  I  was  wandering  in 
the  desert,  my  way  lost,  my  provisions  gone.  For 
days  I  journeyed  without  food,  when,  half  fam- 
ished, I  came  upon  a  bag  filled  with  what  I  took 
for  fried  wheat.  I  sat  down  to  eat,  but  upon 
lifting  the  grains  to  my  mouth,  found  that  they 
were  only  pearls  instead  of  being  the  fruit  I 
craved.  Imagine  my  despair.  I  was  rescued  from 
death  by  a  passing  caravan,  but  to  this  day  I  can 
not  look  upon  jewels  without  a  shudder." 


A  Lamb  of  the  Flock. 

In  one  of  our  dear  Bishop's  visits  to  the  acad- 
emy, he  was  walking  around  among  the  little 
ones,  as  is  his  wont;  and  as  he  placed  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  Etta  B.,  he  said:  "Well,  little  one, 
what  is  your  name?  Do  you  go  to  Mass?  To 
what  church  do  you  go?"  She  answered:  "I  go 
to  the  Cathedral,  Bishop."  But  as  the  Bishop 
passed  on,  she  turned  to  Sister  M.  de  C.,  and 
added:  " Did  you  ever/  Asking  me  where  I  go  to 
church,  when  I  goes  to  the  very  church  he  goes 
to  his-self!"  There  seemed  to  be  a  thought  in 
that  youthful  mind  that  there  was  one  shepherd 
who  did  not  know  all  his  sheep — at  least  all  his 
lambs. —  T/ie  Lamp. 
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A  Memory. 


BY   T.  A.  M. 


'JTJ WAS  dark,  and  hidden  were  the  shadows  grim 
Beneath  the  arches  of  the  chapel,  where 
The  daughters  of  Saint  Ursula  at  pray'r 

Were  kneeling,  and  the  golden  cherubim 

Beside  the  altar— for  the  lamp  burned  dim- 
Seemed  genuflecting  in  the  buoyant  air; 
When,  rich  in  harmony  beyond  compare, 

Arose  the  music  of  Our  Lady's  hymn 

Behind  the  grated  choir.  So  sweet  and  low, 
So  full  of  tenderness,  so  like  a  tear 

That  "Alma  Mater,"  that  it  seemed  as  though 
The  gates  of  Paradise  were  opened  near. 

Ah,  Mother  dear!  it  surely  must  be  so 

'Tis  sung  in  heaven;  bring  us  there  to  hear! 


The  Truth  about  the  Inquisition. 

BY    THE    REV.  REUBEN    PARSONS,  D.  D. 
I. 

IXCE  the  Church  is  the  sole  depos- 
itary and  interpreter  of  revealed 
divine  truth  on  earth,  ought  she  not 
use  every  legitimate  means  to  pre- 
vent the  propagation  of  error?  This  is  the  most 
available  argument  wherewith  to  defend  the 
Intjuisition;  and  its  force  can  be  diminished  only 
by  insisting  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the  tribunal, 
and  of  its  methods,  as  means  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Christian  body.    In  the  Middle 


Age  every  person  who  impeded  the  progress  of 
religion,  or  who  placed  an  obstacle  in  his  neigh- 
bor's path  to  heaven,  was  regarded  as  an  enemy 
to  society.  The  civil  law  was  supposed  to  protect 
the  faith  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  life  or 
property.  The  use  of  force  to  prevent  a  heretic 
from  sowing  the  seeds  of  religious  dissension  in 
a  united  community,  seemed  to  be  no  less  legiti- 
mate than  resistance  to  a  foreign  invader  or  a 
domestic  highwayman.  Nor  did  this  idea  first 
manifest  itself  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages:  from 
the  day  when  Constantine  gave  liberty  to  the 
Church,  we  hear  the  Fathers  insisting  that  repres- 
sion of  error  is  a  proper  defence  against  perse- 
cution and  seduction.  This  repression  was  not 
always  exercised  in  the  same  manner:  it  varied 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  weal. 
We  find  instances  of  "contentious"  and  coercive 
jurisdiction  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities in  the  very  first  days  of  Christianity.  The 
lying  Ananias  and  Saphira  fall  dead  at  the  im- 
perious voice  of  St.  Peter;  an  incestuous  man  is 
consigned  to  the  vexations  of  the  demon;  St. 
Polycarp  styles  Marcion,  who  seeks  his  friendship, 
the  first-born  of  Satan;*  and  St. Ignatius  com- 
mends the  zea}  of  those  Corinthians  who  so 
detested  heresy  that  they  would  not  allow  its 
professors  to  pass  through  their  territories.f  In 
the  Code  of  Justinian  we  read  many  decrees  of 
the  early  Christian  emperors  in  defence  of  the 
integrity  of  the  faith;  Constantine  issued  two, 
Valentinian  I.  one,  Gratian  two,  Theodosius  I. 
fifteen,  Valentinian  II.  three.  Constantine  pur- 
sued the  Donatists  with  fines  and  confiscations,;}: 


*  Irenifus,  b.  iii,  c.  3. 

J  Optatus  of  Milevi,  b.iii. 
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and  burned  the  books  of  the  Arians.  Theodo- 
sius  banished  heretics,*  and  Honorius  ordered 
the  scourging  and  imprisonment  of  Jovinian  and 
his  followers,  after  their  condemnation  by  Pope 
Siricius.f  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  having  re- 
ceived from  the  deacon  Quod  Vult  Deus  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  an  inquisition  held  at 
Carthage  against  certain  Manicheans;  %  and  he 
himself  proceeded  against  the  subdeacon  Vic- 
torinus,  a  Manichean,  and  after  a  formal  trial 
degraded  him  and  procured  his  banishment  from 
Hippo.  §  St.  Epiphanius  gives  an  account  of  the 
process  instituted  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
against  Arius,  which  is  interesting  because  of  the 
close  resemblance  of  its  forms  to  those  used  by 
the  modern  Inquisition.  |1  The  same  Saint  tells 
us  that  he  endeavored  to  discover  Gnostics,  and 
that  hence  "  fifty  were  exiled,  leaving  the  city  free 
from  their  thorns."  ^  In  fact,  there  occur,  during 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  so  many  in- 
stances of  inquisitorial  action  against  heretics, 
that  the  Franciscan  De  Castro,  writing  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  could  well  say  that  the 
system  "  was  not  introduced  only  three  hundred 
years  ago,  as  Luther  asserts:  it  originated  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  we  may  infer  that  it 
came  down  from  apostolic  times."  ** 

The  Inquisition  never  attempted  to  force  a 
profession  of  Christianity  on  infidels  or  Jews;  in 
order  that  heresy  should  be  punishable,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  sufficiently  instructed  Christian 
should  persevere  in  error,  and  manifest  in  action 
his  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  asking  whether  infidels  can 
be  compelled  to  accept  the  faith,  replies  that 
"  they  are  in  no  way  to  be  forced  to  believe,  for 
belief  is  from  the  wiir'jff  and  he  contends  that 
the  worship  of  heretics  is  to  be  tolerated,  just  as 
God  tolerates  certain  evils,  that  man  may  not 
lose  his  liberty.  Suarez  gives  as  the  common 
teaching  of  theologians  the  doctrine  that  "infi- 
dels who  are  not  apostates  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  faith,  even  though  they 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it."  The 
Council  of   Trent   declares  that  "the   Church 

*  Baronio,  y.  383,  no.  34.  t  ^^^'«>  J-  390,  no.  47. 

X  "  Heresies,"  to  Quod  Vult  Deus,  c.  46. 

§  Epist.  236  alias  74.  ]|  "Heresies,"  69. 

iy  Ibi.^  26,  no.  17. 

**  "Just  Punishment  of  Heretics,"  Paris,  1565. 

II  Summa  Theol.,  q.  i  o,  art.  8. 


judges  no  one  who  has  not  entered  her  fold 
by  Baptism."* 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  penalty  of 
death  was  seldom  inflicted  upon  heretics.  The 
Emperor  Maximus  was  the  first  Christian  prince 
to  adopt  this  questionable  method  of  preserving 
religious  unity.  In  385  he  put  to  death  Priscillian, 
Bishop  of  Avila,  two  priests,  two  deacons,  the 
poet  Latronianus,  and  Eucrosia,  a  matron;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  bishops  who  took  part 
in  this  condemnation  were  reproved  by  their 
colleagues.  Again,  when  the  tribune  Marcellinus 
was  about  to  condemn  certain  Donatists  who  had 
shed  Catholic  blood,  St.  Augustine  interceded  for 
them;  and  when  Honorius  published  a  bloody 
law  against  Donatists  and  Jews,  the  same  Saint 
wrote  to  the  proconsul  that  if  any  death  sentences 
were  executed,  no  ecclesiastic  would  ever  again 
denounce  heretics.f  However,  this  holy  Doctor 
afterward  approved  of  the  imperial  rigor,  J  and  in 
his  "Retractations"  he  wrote:  "I  composed  two 
books  against  the  Donatists,  in  which  I  said  that 
I  did  not  like  to  see  secular  force  used  to  compel 
schismatics  to  communion;  for  I  had  not  yet 
discovered  how  impunity  adds  to  the  audacity  of 
evil,  and  how  quickness  of  punishment  helps  to 
ameliorate." §  And  elsewhere:  "See  what  they 
do  and  what  they  suffer.  They  kill  souls,  and 
suffer  in  their   bodies;    they  produce   eternal 

death,  and  complain  of  a  temporal  one If  thou 

hast  suffered  affliction  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
oh,  faction  of  Donatus!  thou  hast  suffered  like 
Hagar  from  Sarah.  Return  to  thy  mistress!  "|| 

The  first  modern  law  decreeing  death  as  pen- 
alty for  heresy  was  promulgated  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  who,  strange  to  say,  was  himself 
strongly  suspected  of  infidelity,  and  is  lauded  by 
our  contemporary  liberals  as  a  model  for  anti- 
clericals.  In  1220,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation, 
this  monarch  declared  that  he  "would  use  the 
sword  received  by  him  from  God  against  the 
enemies  of  the  faith";  and  he  ordered  that  all 
heretics  in  Lombardy  should  be  burned,  or  de- 
prived of  their  tongues.  In  1231,  publishing  his 
"Constitutions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,"  the 
same  Frederick  placed  heresy  "among  other 
public  crimes,"  and  ranked  it  as  more  grievous 
than  high-treason. 

*  Sess.  4,  C.2.  I  Epist.  100.  J  Epist.  93. 

§  B.ii,  c.  5.  II  Tract  on  John,  no.  15. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
founded  the  Inquisition;  that  he  received  the 
idea  from  St.  Dominic,  and  that  this  holy  man 
was  the  first  inquisitor.  Innocent  III.  certainly 
appointed  Rainer  and  Guy  as  inquisitors  of  the 
faith  during  the  Albigensian  troubles;  but  the 
Inquisition  does  not  appear  as  a  recognized 
tribunal  before  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX., 
and  in  the  year  1229.  As  for  St.  Dominic,  he  died 
in  1 221,  and  the  Preaching  Friars  were  not  en- 
trusted with  the  Inquisition  until  1233.  Again, 
Theodoric  of  Apolda  tells  us  that  the  Saint  op- 
posed the  Albigensians  with  "words,  example, 
and  miracles  ";  and,  finally,  these  heretics  needed 
no  Inquisition;  for  they  were  not  occult,  but 
declaimed  their  errors  in  public.  The  origin  of 
the  Inquisition  is  found  in  the  synod  held  at 
Toulouse  in  1229,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Cardinal  Romano  di  Sant'  Angelo,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  reconciled  Count  Raymond  VII. 
to  his  restored  capital,  in  order  to  see  that  he 
fulfilled  his  promises.  The  Cardinal  ordained 
that  the  bishops  should  appoint,  in  each  parish, 
a  priest  and  two  or  three  laymen  of  good  stand- 
ing, who  would  swear  to  "inquire  for"  heretics, 
and  to  make  them  known  to  the  magistrates; 
the  harborers  of  heretics  were  to  be  punished, 
and  the  houses  in  which  they. were  voluntarily 
received  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  institution 
of  this  tribunal  was  certainly  an  improvement  on 
the  previous  system;  for  henceforth  an  inquiry 
was  conducted  by  ecclesiastics,  more  learned  and 
less  harsh  than  the  civil  authorities.  The  inquisi- 
tors admonished  twice  before  they  proceeded 
to  arrests.  Whoever  abjured  was  pardoned;  fre- 
quently moral  punishment  only  was  inflicted, 
whereas  the  secular  tribunals  would  inevitably 
have  imposed  corporal  chastisement.  At  the  in- 
stance of  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  Pope  Greg- 
ory IX.  deprived  the  bishops  of  the  right  of 
inquisition,  and  conferred  it  on  the  friars,  whose 
power  was  felt  not  only  by  every  layman,  but  by 
all  the  clergy.  When  the  inquisitor  arrived  in  a 
town,  he  convoked  the  magistrates  and  caused 
them  to  swear  to  execute  the  decrees  against 
heresy;  in  case  of  refusal,  suspension  from  office 
was  the  lot  of  the  recalcitrant;  and  if  the  people 
interfered,  an  interdict  was  launched  against  the 
place.  The  denunciations  could  not  be  anony- 
mous, and  the  accused  was  accorded  a  period 


within  which  to  present  himself  at  the  tribunal; 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  cited.  In  the  preparatory 
examination,  the  witnesses  were  heard  before  a 
notary  and  two  ecclesiastics;  if  the  accused  ap- 
peared guilty,  he  was  arrested,  his  residence  was 
searched,  and  his  property  sequestrated. 

In  the  "Maestruzza" — a  summary  on  the  Sac- 
raments and  Commandments,  written  in  1338 
for  the  use  of  the  inquisitors,  by  the  Dominican 
Bartholomew  da  San  Concordio — we  read :  "Ac- 
cording to  the  civil  law,  soothsayers  and  witches 
should  be  burned;  but  according  to  the  Church, 
they  should  be  deprived  of  Communion,  if  their 
crime  be  notorious;  if  it  is  secret,  they  should 
receive  a  penance  of  forty  days  (c.  42).  The 
inquisitors  can  not  interfere  with  soothsayers  and 
sorcerers,  unless  heresy  is  plainly  to  be  feared. 
Those  who  relapse  into  heresy  after  having 
abjured  it,  should  be  delivered  to  the  secular 
power  (c.  91)."  The  crime,  therefore,  was  a  civil 
one.  The  Church  mitigated  its  punishment;  for 
she  absolved  the  penitent,  and  even  tried  to 
regain  the  relapsed.  The  inquisitor  had  to  de- 
clare that  the  accused  was  really  a  heretic,  and 
therefore  separated  from  the  Church;  from  that 
moment  he  was  a  criminal  before  the  state;  and, 
as  Cantu  remarks,  the  state  did  not  execute  the 
sentences  of  the  Inquisition,  but  applied  the 
penalties  established  by  the  law. 

In  1255  Pope  Alexander  III.  established  the 
Inquisition  in  France,  with  the  consent,  or  rather 
at  the  request,  of  St.  Louis;  and  the  office  of 
grand-inquisitor  was  conferred  on  the  Dominican 
provincial  and  on  the  guardian  of  the  Frar,cis- 
cans  of  Paris.  According  to  the  bull  of  their 
institution,  these  inquisitors  were  independent 
of  the  bishops;  but  so  displeasing  was  the  new 
jurisdiction  to  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities,  that  the  friars  soon  found  themselves 
adorned   with   a  useless   title.*   In  Venice  the 


*  Bergier,  art.  "  Inquisition." — Bergier  compla- 
cently congratulates  his  countrymen  upon  their 
freedom  from  the  obnoxious  tribunal,  but  he  omits 
to  state  that  the  civil  authorities  of  France  furnished 
the  world  vk^ith  spectacular  "acts  of  faith"  in  quite 
modern  times.  Thus,  on  Feb.  17,  1525,  in  the  Place 
Maubert  at  Paris,  the  licentiate,  Master  William 
Joubert,  after  having  made  a  public  recantation  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  was  given  to  the  flames 
because  of  his  former  Lutheranism.  Vanini  suffered 
at  Toulouse  on  Feb.  19,  1618. 
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Inquisition  was  introduced  in  1289;  but  it  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Venetian  Inquisition 
of  State,  a  purely  political  institution,  founded 
in  1454.  The  Inquisition  in  Venice  was,  from 
its  very  commencement,  dependent  upon  the 
civil  authorities;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  prevented  from  undertaking  any  process 
whatever  without  the  assistance  of  three  sena- 
tors. In  English  history  this  tribunal  does  not 
figure,  although  the  English  bishops,  like  all 
the  other  ordinaries  of  Christendom,  frequently 
exercised  inquisitorial  power.  In  Germany  it 
never  obtained  a  foothold,  and  consequently 
there  heresy  was  left  to  the  rigors  of  the  im- 
perial laws. 

The  "Supreme  Roman  Inquisition,"  or  tri- 
bunal of  the  "  Holy  Office,"  was  created  on  July 
21, 1542,  by  a  bull,  ^^ Licet  ab  initio,'*  of  Pope  Paul 
III.,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
afterward  Pope  Paul  IV.  At  Rome  it  was  com- 
posed of  Dominicans;  but  in  some  countries,  of 
Franciscans.  Paul  IV.  decreed  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion should  hereafter  depend,  not  from  each 
bishop,  but  from  this  Congregation,  which  was 
authorized  to  judge  definitively  in  all  matters  of 
heresy  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Sixtus  V.  re- 
organized the  Holy  Office,  constituting  twelve 
cardinals  as  its  members,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Pontiff.  It  received  faculties  to  inquire 
for  heretics,  or  those  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
their  abettors;  to  prosecute  magicians,  astrolo- 
gers, etc.;  also  to  prosecute  all  abusers  of  the 
Sacraments,  all  writers  or  possessors  of  prohibited 
books,  all  who  abstained  from  confession  or  who 
ate  forbidden  food,  polygamists,  and  many  other 
offenders.  That  the  methods  of  the  Holy  Office 
were  only  the  customary  ones  of  the  time,  and 
by  no  means  secret,  is  evident  from  its  Code.  We 
have  the  "Directory  for  Incjuisitors,"  by  the 
Dominican  Eymeric  (Rome,  1587);  the  "Duty  of 
the  Holy  Inciuisition,  and  its  Mode  of  Proceeding 
in  Causes  of  Faith"  (Cremona,  1641),  by  Carena 
Cesare;  and  the  "Compendium  of  the  Art  of 
Exorcism,"  by  Mengius.  The  "  Directory "  was 
translated  in  1762,  by  Morellet,  with  intent  to 
injure  the  Church;  but  the  celebrated  Male- 
sherbes  said  to  him:  "You  think  that  you  have 
collected  extraordinary  facts,  unheard  of  pro- 
ceedings. Know,  then,  that  this  jurisprudence  of 
Eymeric  and  of  the  Inquisition  is  very  nearly 


oiir  own."  *  From  these  documents  we  learn  that 
the  Holy  Office  allowed  to  each  of  the  accused  a 
"procurator,"  who  had  full  liberty  to  communi- 
cate with  his  client,  and  to  conduct  his  defence; 
but  we  must  admit  that  sometimes  the  incjuisitors 
did  "not  allow  the  notaries  to  give  copies  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Holy  Office,  unless  to  the  accused; 
and  then  without  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
and  without  any  particulars  which  might  indicate 
the  names  to  the  accused."  +  However,  this  now 
reprehensible  secrecy  was  common  to  all  the 
tribunals  of  those  days;  and  the  Protestant 
Jeremy  Bentham  admits  that,  in  many  cases, 
such  secrecy  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
public  security.  J  The  Inquisition  was  extended 
also  to  the  Jews,  not  to  persecute  them,  but  to 
prevent  them  from  propagating  their  errors,  and 
from  committing  the  alleged  crimes  against 
which  the  credulous  then  raged,  just  as  to-day 
the  credulous  fume  on  recalling  the  "atrocities" 
of  the  Holy  Office.  § 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  even 
among  Catholic  authors,  as  to  the  severity  or 
mildness  of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  Bergier  says 
that  "no  instance  is  known  of  an  execution  (for 
heresy)  at  Rome."  The  late  Archbishop  Spald- 
ing, in  an  admirable  refutation  of  Prescott's 
allegations  against  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  says 
that  "though  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  establishment  of  this  court  (the  Holy 
Office),  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  an  in- 
stance in  which  it  ever  pronounced  sentence  of 
capital  punishment."  De  Maistre  tells  us  that 
"it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  at  what 
epoch  the  inquisitorial  tribunal  first  pronounced 
a  capital  condemnation.  It  is  fully  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  however,  to  be  convinced  of  an  in- 
contestable fact:  that  it  never  could  have  ac- 
quired this  right  until  it  became  exclusively  a 
royal   or   political   institution;    and   that   every 

*  Morellet  sajs,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  vol.  1,59:  "I 
was  confounded  at  this  assertion,  but  afterward  I 
found  that  he  was  right." 

t  "Short  Account  of  the  Manner  of  Prosecuting 
the  Causes  of  the  Holy  (jffice,  by  the  Rev.  Vicars 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition  of  Modena,"  cited  by  Cantii, 
in  his  "Heretics  of  Italy,"  disc.  32,  note  63. 

\  "Works,"  vol.  ii,  p.  191 ;  and  passim. 

§  The  good  Sadoleto,  called  the  Italian  F^nelon, 
in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Farnese,  laments  that  the 
Jews  were  treated  too  kindly  at  Rome,  and  protected 
by  Paul  III. 
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judgment  which  affects  life  in  any  degree  was, 
is,  and  must  ever  be,  most  conscientiously  dis- 
countenanced by  the  Church The  Inquisi- 
tion never  condemns  to  death."  But  Cantu  gives 
many  instances  of  capital  punishment  awarded 
by  the  Roman  Inquisition.  Tiepolo,  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Rome,  describes  an  "Act  of 
Faith"  {auto  da  fe,  atto  di  fede)  performed  in 
that  city  on  September  27,  1567,  when  the 
famous  Mgr.  Carnesecchi,  together  with  a  friar 
of  Kelluno,  having  persisted  in  heresy,  were 
decapitated  and  their  bodies  burned.  Averardo 
Serristori,  Florentine  ambassador,  writes  that 
the  sentence  of  Carnesecchi  was  pronounced  by 
the  Cardinals  of  Trani  and  of  Pisa,  Paceco  and 
Gambura,*  Cantu  cites  another  dispatch  of  Ti- 
epolo, describing  an  Act  of  May  28,  1569,  when, 
in  presence  of  twenty-two  cardinals,  four  impen- 
itents  were  given  to  the  flames.  In  a  dispatch  of 
February  24, 1585,  the  Venetian  resident  at  Rome 
speaks  of  a  "  publication  "  of  seventeen  inquisiti 
by  the  Holy  Office  in  presence  of  many  car- 
dinals; three  of  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  the  stake.  In  fine,  although  many  letters  of 
the  time  narrate  alleged  atrocities  of  the  Holy 
Office  which  are  merely  founded  on  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  mob,t  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Roman  tribunal  condemned 
many  heretics  to  death.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  mildness  was  the  general  characteristic  of 
the  Holy  Office.  Cousin,  in  his  "  M^moire  on 
Vanini,"  shows  that  the  friends  of  this  wretched 
hypocrite  J  tried  to  have  his  case  transferred  to 

*  "  Embassy  of  Averardo  Serristori,  ambassador 
of  Cosimo  I.  to  Charles  V.  and  at  the  Court  of 
Rome,"  1537-1568;  Florence,i853.— Carnesecchi  had 
been  excommunicated  as  contumacious  by  Paul 
IV.;  under  Pius  IV.  he  defended  himself  so  well 
that  he  was  absolved  and  acknowledged  as  a  good 
Catholic.  But  he  soon  became  notorious  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  Pius  V.  obtained 
his  extradition  from  the  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  I., 
whose  subject  he  was.  His  process  is  very  interest- 
ing, as  furnishing  many  particulars  concerning  Car- 
dinal Pole,  Victoria  Colonna,  and  others  of  the 
same  school. 

t  De  Thou  writes  that  during  the  reign  of  Sixtus 
V.  Mureto  told  him:  "Whenever  I  awake  I  dread 
lest  I  shall  hear  that  such  a  one  is  no  more."  The 
assertion  is  false;  for  Mureto  died  in  15S5,  shortly 
after  the  election  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  De  Thou  was 
•then  residing  in  France. 

X  leibnitz  deemed  him  insane. 


the  Roman  Inquisition,  feeling  that  thus  he 
would  escape  capital  punishment.  And  history 
furnishes  many  instances  of  criminals  feigning 
guilt  of  heresy,  sorcery,  or  similar  crimes,  in 
order  to  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  case  of  Campanella  is  celebrated. 
His  clerical  comrades  in  the  Calabrian  conspir- 
acy against  the  Spanish  crown  escaped  death  by 
pleading  guilty  of  heresy,  and  being  therefore 
consigned  to  the  Inquisition;  while  he  himself, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  confinement,  was 
saved  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  having  insisted  on 
his  trial  on  the  charge  of  sorcery.* 

The  word  "  inquisition,"  as  met  in  history,  has 
three  very  different  significations.  It  may  mean 
either  a  religious,  a  political,  or  a  mixed  tribunal. 
All  bishops,  as  inquirers  into  the  purity  of  faith 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  exercise  a  religious 
inquisition.  The  political  inquisition  can  meet 
with  no  opposition,  unless  from  those  who  decry 
every  species  of  government,  even  such  as  obtains 
among  savages;  for  all  governments  employ  some 
sort  of  police.  But  when  there  is  question  of  the 
mixed  inquisition,  such  as  Rome  sanctioned 
from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  our  ears 
are  deafened  with  clamor.  When  the  Inquisition 
is  condemned  by  a  Catholic,  contending  that  the 
Gospel  of  love  should  have  prevented  violent 
proceedings,  the  idea  may  not  be  utterly  unrea- 
sonable; but  we  must  remember  that  intolerance 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  profound  belief. 
In  the  Middle  Age  faith  was  the  very  life  of 
society,  the  necessary  and  only  tie  which  consti- 
tuted it;  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
guardians  of  society  proceeded  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity against  the  violators  of  the  faith.  Such  is 
the  explanation  which  we  tender  to  the  Catholic 
who  condemns  the  Inquisition.  But  when  a  Prot- 
estant attacks  this  tribunal,  he  betrays  either 
ignorance  and  misplaced  complacency  in  his 
religious  predecessors,  or  a  desire  to  prescribe 
one  code  of  morality  for  his  own  and  another 
for  the  Catholic  Church.  Luther,  according  to  his 

*  The  great  mathematician  was  aquitted;  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  Papal  household,  and  an  annual  pen- 
sion assigned  him.  But  the  Spanish  residents  having 
mobbed  him  several  times,  he  repaired  to  France, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  made  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  newly-founded  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  France. 
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enthusiastic  apologist,  Seckendorf,  would  have 
imprisoned,  banished,  and  despoiled  all  the  Jews, 
and  would  even  have  deprived  them  of  the  Bible. 
Calvin  banished  the  Carmelite  apostate,  Bolsec, 
because  this  unfortunate  proved  that  the  heresi- 
arch's  doctrines  made  God  the  author  of  sin;  and 
it  was  not  Calvin's  fault  that  the  daring  man  was 
not  capitally  punished  as  a  Pelagian.  The  death 
of  Servetus  at  the  stake;  the  condemnation  of 
Gentile  to  death,  which  he  avoided  for  a  time  by 
recantation;  the  banishment  of  Ochino;  the  per- 
secution of  Biandrata;  and  Calvin's  own  book 
on  the  errors  of  Servetus,  in  which,  according  to 
the  title-page,  "it  is  taught  that  heretics  are  to  be 
coerced  by  the  sword," — all  these  facts  should 
cause  the  Protestant  polemic  t6  be  less  bitter  in 
his  diatribes  against  the  Inquisition.*  The  "gen- 
tle'* Melancthon  hoped  that  some  brave  man 
would  merit  glory  by  assassinating  Henry  VIII., 
and  he  himself  approved  the  execution  of  Serve- 
tus: "The  magistracy  of  the  republic  of  Geneva 
gave,  by  putting  Servetus  out  of  the  way,  a  pious 
and  memorable  example  to  all  posterity."  f  Beza 
wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the  thesis  that "  liberty 
of  conscience  is  a  doctrine  of  the  devil ";  and  arti- 
cle 36  of  the  "Helvetic  Confession"  reads:  "Let 
the  magistrates  draw  the  sword  against  all  blas- 
phemers, and  coerce  the  heretics."  J  But  we  do 
not  wish,  in  this  matter,  to  reprove  Protestants 
or  to  excuse  Catholics;  we  rather  say  with  Cantu: 
"We  seek  and  explain  the  truth;  and,  reflecting 
that  persecution  was  peculiar  to  that  time,  as 

*  The  reforming  princes  of  Germany  and  Sweden 
were  foes  to  toleration ;  they  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves all  power  in  religious  matters,  and  would 
have  but  one  religion  in  their  dominions.  Their 
motto  was  Ejus  religio  cuj'us  regio.  Calvin,  most 
stubborn  of  foes  to  a  separation  of  Church  and 
state,  invoked  against  dissenters  the  penalty  of 
death,  because,  as  he  asserted,  no  one  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  princes  over  the 
Church  without  injury  to  the  governments  estab- 
lished by  God.  Those  Protestants  who  would  claim 
Savonarola  as  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  Lutheran 
revolt  should  know  that  the  friar  was  no  friend  to 
toleration.  Disputing  against  astrologists,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh,  ye  foolish  and  Insensate  astrologists ! 
the  only  way  to  argue  with  you  is  the  use  of  fire." 
("Tract  against  Astrologers,"  c.  3.) 

t  "On  Servetus,"  1555.— "Corpus  Reform,"  viii, 
533;  ix,  133. 

\  At  this  day,  says  Cantu,  they  show  at  Dresden 
the  axe  which  the  Lutherans  used  against  dissenters, 
and  on  it  is  inscribed:  ,,^\x\.  bid),  Galoinifl!" 


toleration  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  ours,  and  that 
the  fury  of  the  persecutors  attests  their  sincerity, 
we  lament  the  facts,  and  recur  to  that  principle 
which  is  infallible.  The  Council  of  Trent  speaks 
not  of  Inquisition  or  of  stakes,  though  it  pro- 
nounces anathema  on  the  unbeliever;  but  when- 
ever humanity  carries  out  a  great  design,  it 
becomes  prodigal  of  blood." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Two  Paths. 


BY     LOUISA     DALTON. 


VII. 

MARIE  went  to  work  at  once,[doing  all  those 
little  offices  from  love  and  duty  which  no 
servant  can  do  for  money:  opening  the  shutters 
that  the  brief  winter  sunshine  might  stream 
in;  bringing  flowers  from  the  conservatory,  and 
placing  them  where  their  fragrance  and  beauty 
could  reach  the  invalid;  smoothing  the  thin  hair 
away  from  the  fine  old  face;  and  all  the  time 
keeping  up  the  pleasant  chatter,  with  its  quaint 
accent,  of  which  he  had  become  so  fond.  He 
was  not  very  ill,  although  after  a  wakeful  night 
he  had  fancied  himself  at  death's  door;  and 
revived  speedily  under  the  pleasant  treatment 
of  his  nurse,  finding  himself  shortly  ensconced 
before  the  grate  in  his  cheery  library. 

"I  have  not  had  such  a  Christmas  in  many 
years,"  he  said,  gaily. 

"I  think  Christmas  islalways  delightful,"  Marie 
responded.  "We  used  to  wear  our  snow-shoes 
when  we  went  to  Mass.  You  should  see  our 
snow-shoes,  grandfather! "  (it  had  become  so  easy 
to  call  him  that.)  "All  summer  they  hang  in  a 
row  in  the  garret — large  and  small,  down  to  the 
baby's.  And  the  weather!  You  would  think  it 
terrible,  but  we  did  not  mind  it;  and  often,  when 
I  was  little,  Madame  Picard  and  I  would  go  on 
the  big  sled  with  the  cure  to  visit  his  mission 
stations.  Sometimes  the  snow  would  be  drifted 
so  that  we  could  not  see  the  fences,  and  could 
only  follow  the  lines  of  cedar  bushes;  and  many 
times  the  cure  would  have  to  get  out  and  push 
the  sled,  when  the  fat  pony  could  not  get  over 
the  worst  places.  Once  afgreat  snow-storm  came 
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on,  and  we  might  have  been  lost  if  some  lumber- 
men had  not  passed  near.  They  were  going  into 
camp  for  the  night,  and  you  can  not  think  what 
music  their  songs  were  to  us.  They  were  voyageurs, 
who  fished  and  hunted  in  summer  and  went  to 
the  lumber  camps  in  winter.  They  would  rather 
be  poor  and  free  up  there  than  what  you  call 
*  civilized'  here,  grandfither.  And  they  are  good 
men  mostly,  though  so  rough;  and  they  were  very 
respectful  to  the  cure,  and  asked  for  his  blessing. 
We  stayed  at  the  camp  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  Father  Picard  set  up  his  altar  and  said 
Mass.  You  can  not  think  how  strange  it  was  to 
see  all  the  bright  ornaments  and  clean  vestments 
in  that  place.  The  men  were  all  kind,  if  they 
were  not  very  clean;  and  when  we  started  again 
they  made  us  take  their  warmest  furs.  And,  then, 
in  summer!  Oh,  you  should  see  my  country  in 
summer!" 

*^Your  country!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Atkinson, 
giving  the  fire  a  petulant  poke.  She  knew  the 
meaning  of  that  frown  between  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  my  country.  Why  not?  For  myself,  I 
hardly  know  what  I  am,  being  the  Queen's  sub- 
ject, with  a  French  father  and  a  nice  Yankee 
grandfather.  However,  the  Saguenay  region  is 
my  country.  But  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes.  The 
summer  is  not  long,  but  each  day  is  pieced  out 
by  the  twilight;  and  then  we  would  take  our 
canoes  up  the  shore,  and  run  the  rapids  coming 
back.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  ran  a  rapid  in 
your  life,  did  you,  grandfather?"  (As  Mr.  Atkin- 
:son  did  not  seem  tp  heed  her  question,  she 
went  on.)  "And  the  berry  camps!  We  wore  our 
t)ig  straw-hats,  and  had  our  berry  boxes  strapped 
to  our  shoulders;  for  one  had  to  climb  the  cliffs. 
And  while  we  worked — though  it  was  really  more 
play  than  work, — our  mothers  sat  by  the  camp 
fire,  knitting  and  keeping  the  coffee  warm.  Going 
home  at  night  we  would  all  sing,  sometimes 
hymns  to  Our  Lady,  sometimes  boat  songs.  This 
was  one" — and  she  trilled  a  little  chanson.  (The 
servants  listened  in  the  hall  without,  and  the  old 
housekeeper  wiped  her  eyes,  having  sung  that 
song  herself  long  before.)  "Oh,  yes! "  concluded 
Marie,  "  the  summers  were  most  sweet,  but  I 
^think  I  liked  best  the  winters.  Oh,  that  is  such  a 
^beautiful  white  country  in  winter!" 

"  It  makes  me  shiver  just  to  hear  about  it.  Do 
you  like  it  better  than  this?" 


"Far, far  better,"  she  answered,  wondering  how 
any  one  in  his  right  mind  could  make  the  com- 
parison. "  Perhaps  you  will  come  and  see  it  after 
I  go  back." 

He  frowned.  "If  you  entertain  thoughts  of 
going  back  to  that  heathenish  place,  please  keep 
them  from  me,  and  forget  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; for  you  must  not  go  back,  my  child." 

"Not  go  back!  Why,  I  promised.  We  do  not 
break  promises  in  St.  Genevieve.  And,  besides,  I 
wish  to  go  back;  and,  besides  that" — here  her 
grandfather's  own  unconquerable  spirit  spoke  in 
her — "  I  intend  to  go  back! " 

"But  I  will  not  allow  it,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
roused  in  his  turn. 

"Not  allow  it!"  she  replied,  her  dark  eyes 
opening  wide.  "Not  allow  it!  Pierre  will  allow 
it,  and  that  is  enough.  He  is  my  father  in  the 
law,  you  know;  and  he  is  such  a  good  man," 
she  went  on,  trying  to  assuage  the  pain  her  words 
had  caused.  "  He  has  told  me  often  of  the  night 
we  got  there,  my  mother  and  I;  and  afterward — 
but  it  was  others  who  told  me  that — he  went 
without  many  things  that  I  might  have  comforts. 
He  said  he  must  try  and  make  up  to  me  for 
losing  my  mother." 

The  old  housekeeper  passed  through  the  room, 
listening  and  looking  askance  at  the  fair- haired 
girl  with  the  dark  eyes,  who  seemed  to  interest 
her  master  to  such  a  wonderful  degree.  But  Marie 
did  not  notice  her;  or,  noticing,  did  not  care. 

"  We  must  have  some  sort  of  an  understanding," 
said  the  old  man,  as  she  fixed  the  cushions  so 
that  his  head  might  rest  more  comfortably.  "At 
least  you  can  come  and  make  me  a  visit." 

"  But,  really,  grandfather — " 

"  There  is  no  *  really '  about  it.  When  you  are  in 
that  confounded  Canada,  I  suppose  that  French- 
man has  some  authority;  but  in  New  York  you 
are  my  grandchild,  and  my  house  is  the  only 
proper  place  for  you." 

He  was  getting  excited  and  nervous  again,  and 
the  young  girl  humored  him,  sending  to  Mrs. 
Thompson's  for  her  few  belongings,  and  sitting 
in  state  behind  the  coffee-urn  after  the  early 
Christmas  dinner. 

It  was  the  old  story  repeated.  As  the  days  wore 
on,  what  had  been  a  duty  became  a  pleasure.  She 
was  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  luxury, 
whose  seductions  were  hard  to  withstand.  Her 
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clothes  were  pronounced  ridiculous,  and  she  was 
taken  in  hand  by  a  modiste  in  a  fashionable  shop 
on  Fifth  Avenue;  while  the  old  blue  gowns  were 
hidden  away,  to  be  wept  over  at  intervals  when 
she  was  alone.  And,  the  truth  must  be  told,  those 
hours  of  wild  weeping  were  growing  fewer.  It  was 
easy  to  lead  that  sweet  new  existence:  to  sit  with 
her  kind  grandfather  in  a  box  at  the  Metropol- 
itan, watching  the  mimic  life  of  the  stage  and  the 
real  life  in  the  audience;  to  go  now  and  then 
to  elegant  mansions,  where  the  refinements  of 
wealth  made  something  poetic  of  the  art  of  din- 
ing; to  buy  all  the  bright  new  books,  and  see  all 
the  rarest  paintings,  and  to  wear  the  dainty  gar- 
ments to  which  she  so  soon  became  habituated. 
The  days  had  wings.  This  was  the  reality;  it  was 
the  old  life  in  Canada  that  was  now  the  dream. 
The  poison  was  entering  her  soul,  and  her  grand- 
father knew  it.  He  did  not  call  it  poison — oh,  no! 
— but  he  was  fully  aware  of  what  his  kindness  and 
persistence  and  wariness  were  doing.  He  did  not 
openly  interfere  with  Marie's  religious  life,  trust- 
ing that  time  would  gradually  change  that.  And 
so  it  might,  had  not  the  child  carried  an  antidote 
for  moral  poison  safe  in  her  heart — her  love  of 
truth,  and  her  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother, 
whose  arms  are  always  outstretched  to  bless  and 
protect  her  children. 

Marie  had  her  mother's  own  room,  whose 
furnishings  were  so  touchingly  out  of  date,  never 
having  been  changed  since  its  mistress  chose 
between  God  and  Mammon;  and  there  she  went 
to  tell  the  beads  of  the  plain  little  rosary  that 
Mother  Lachange  had  given  her  on  the  day  of 
her  First  Communion.  She  had  a  true  friend  in 
the  old  priest  who  had  been  asked  by  the  cure 
of  St.  Genevieve  to  look  after  the  girl  who  was 
going  out  into  the  world  among  strangers.  Father 
Sensier  was  a  busy  man,  but  he  could  always 
stop  for  a  brief  chat  or  to  give  a  word  of  counsel. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  did  not  apprehend 
the  insidious  danger  which  threatened  Marie;  or, 
if  he  realized  it,  he  did  not  fail  to  trust  her.  She 
was  so  brave  and  true  that  "surely,"  he  thought, 
"no  harm  can  come  from  a  winter  with  her 
grandfather;  and  in  the  spring  the  child  will  be 
going  home."  He  had  heard  from  his  friend  that 
Pierre's  mother  was  ailing. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  meanwhile,  was  concerned  with 
his  granddaughter's  education.   He  procured  a 


governess,  who  was  to  act  as  chaperon  as  well, 
and  requested  her  to  undertake  the  proper 
moulding  of  Miss  Aubrey's  mind  and  manners. 
But,  in  some  mysterious  way,  they  seemed  to 
have  been  already  trained;  and  Miss  Brown 
came,  almost  in  tears,  to  her  employer.  Some  of 
the  things  the  lady  thought  proper  for  the  child 
to  learn  she  would  not  listen  to,  and  in  some 
branches  she  seemed  to  wish  to  instruct  her 
teacher.  This  was  Miss  Brown's  complaint. 

Mr.  Atkinson  sought  his  granddaughter.  "  What 
is  this  I  hear  of  you,  my  dear?  "  he  asked.  "  Miss 
Brown  says  you  laugh  at  her." 

"Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  did.  Who  could  help  it? 
Her  history  is  so  funny!  And  it  is  not  true,  some 
of  it, — not  one  bit  true!"  The  little  foot  came 
down  very  decidedly  upon  the  floor  as  she  spoke. 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  came  to  be  wise  enough 
to  judge  between  true  history  and  false?" 

She  did  not  notice  the  sarcasm.  "  Oh,  Madame 
Picard  taught  me.  She  knows  every  bit  of  true 
history  that  ever  was  written,  I  am  sure.  And  she 
told  me  all  about  the  saints,  and  how  to  name  a 
flower  that  you  never  saw  before;  and  how  the 
stars  are  set  together  in  little  families.  She  does 
know  so  much,  grandfather, — even  some  Greek, 
and  about  the  grand  cathedrals,  and  the  pictures 
in  the  art  galleries  across  the  ocean.  And  Miss 
Brown's  French — I  could  not  make  it  out,  and 
she  was  angry  and  said  all  the  Canadians  talked 
2^ patois — oh,  grandfather,  it  was  so  droll! " 

"  My  child,  you  had  better  take  breath.  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  wonder  that  poor  Miss  Brown  was 
disconcerted." 

"  You  had  better  let  her  stay  so,  grandfather. 
I  don't  wish  to  learn  things." 

"What  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  wish,  you 
perverse  child?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  that  you  would  speak  with 
reverence  of  Heaven;  then,  I  would  like  to  buy 
a  beautiful  marble  cross,  as  white  as  snow,  for  my 
mother's  grave;  and  I  would  like  to  give  Pierre 
a  new  fur  coat  and  another  cow.  I  can't  think 
of  anything  else  just  now." 

Miss  Brown  was  sent  away,  and  no   further 
attempt  was  made  to  educate  Marie. 
VIII. 

Spring  came  again.  The  grass  in  the  square 
was  green,  smart  new  clothes  were  seen  on  the 
avenue;  and  a  pair   of  robins,  fancying  them- 
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selves  in  the  country,  were  building  a  nest  in 
one  of  the  elms. 

"When  is  your  birthday,  Mary?"  asked  Mr. 
Atkinson  one  May  morning  (he  would  never 
give  her  the  French  form  of  her  name). 

A  shadow  flitted  over  her  face  as  she  answered: 
"  How  can  I  know,  grandfather, — I  who  never 
have  birthdays?" 

He  saw  his  blunder,  and  said,  confusedly  and 
hurriedly,  trying  to  undo  his  words:  "Of  course 
not;  I  quite  forgot.  But  I  have  it  set  down  some- 
where. Your  mother  wrote  to  me  soon  after  you 
were  born,  and  I — may  God  forgive  me!" 

"  He  will  forgive,"  said  Marie,  pityingly.  "  Even 
/  have  forgiven — almost,"  the  last  word  under 
her  breath. 

The  date  was  found,  and  her  birthday  cele- 
brated as  she  wished.  She  would  have  no  gifts, 
but  asked  instead  that  some  fruit  and  flowers 
be  sent  to  the  Sisters'  hospital,  of  which  Father 
Sensier  was  chaplain.  Mr.  Atkinson,  amazed  at 
himself  beyond  measure,  lent  the  light  of  his 
majestic  old  face  to  the  feast  which  followed. 
He  would  make  no  further  concessions  to  Mary's 
religious  scruples,  he  thought.  The  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  she  must  be  told  that  the  quicker 
she  got  rid  of  her  odious  superstitions  the  better; 
he  would  not  have  her  under  the  dominion  of 
those  false  ideas  with  which  she  had  been  imbued 
by  semi-barbarians.  He  wished  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment, and  introduce  her  formally  to  society. 
But  she  protested,  feeling  that  it  would  commit 
her  to  a  path  in  which  she  might  not  tread. 

The  letters  which  came  from  Madame  Picard 
brought  no  good  news.  Pierre  was  doing  better, 
it  was  true;  but  his  mother  was  ailing.  "She  is 
trying  to  live  until  you  and  the  summer  come, 
dear  little  one! "  the  words  ran  on.  Poor  Madame 
Picard!  She  did  not  say  how  she  herself  longed 
for  her  young  friend. 

Marie  was  silent  and  thoughtful  after  that  letter 
came.  She  felt  that  a  crisis  was  near,  and  ques- 
tioned herself  steadily  and  remorselessly  that 
night  in  the  pretty  chamber,  where  her  mother 
had  dreamed  and  prayed  before  her.  There  were 
two  paths,  Marie  knew;  and — she  would  be  frank 
with  herself — treading  one  would  be  like  strolling 
through  a  garden  where  the  flowers  made  a  carpet 
for  her  feet;  walking  in  the  other  would  be  climb- 
ing a  rugged  mountain,  but  it  would  be  going 


toward  heaven.  And  the  former — she  dared  not 
think  of  the  pitfalls  beneath  the  rose  petals.  She 
took  a  little  book  of  devotion  from  her  table,  and 
opened  it  at  these  words:  "If  two  roads  lie  be- 
fore thee  and  thou  knowest  not  which  to  follow, 
choose  that  which  is  fullest  of  thorns."  Hard 
words  perhaps,  but  God  had  sent  them.  She  pon- 
dered no  longer.  The  way  was  clear,  and  her 
mind  made  up  even  before  the  morning's  mail 
brought  another  letter.  "She  is  failing,"  it  said;. 
"  she  can  not  live  a  week.  Come,  little  one,  and 
receive  her  blessing." 

There  was  no  cowardly  parleying  with  her 
conscience  now  as  she  changed  her  soft,  pretty 
garments  for  those  she  had  worn  so  long.  The 
collar  of  the  rough  gown  chafed  her  throat,  but 
she  did  not  care.  Then  she  went  down  to  the 
library  to  break  the  news  of  her  going  away  to 
her  grandfather. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Ash-Wednesday. 


BY    THE    REV.  R.J.  M'HUGH. 

"  Remember,  man,  that   thou   art    dust,  and    into   dust   thow 
shalt  return," 

FYE,  'tis  the  doom  of  all!— 
Monarch  and  lowly  thrall, 
Gravest  in  Wisdom's  hall. 

Earth's  youngest  born; 
Fairest  of  Beauty's  throng. 
Boldest  the  brave  among. 
Into  dust,  whence  they  sprung, 
All  shall  return. 

Wealth  can  not  buy  release. 
Wisdom  must  hold  his  peace, 
Sceptres  and  signets  cease 

Potent  to  be; 
Sword,  shield,  and  coat  of  mail', 
No  longer  aught  avail; 
Love,  pride,  and  glory  quail 

At  this  decree. 

But — wondrous  mystery! — 
Man  does  not,  nathless,  ^/V; 
For  when  our  bodies  lie 
Under  the  sod, 
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Somewhere — give  heed,  my  heart  !- 
Lives  our  immortal  part, 
Cursed  with  eternal  smart, 
Or  blest  with  God. 

Shall  we,  then,  vainly  toil. 
Sweat,  groan,  and  delve  and  moil, 
Staining  our  souls  with  soil — 

Earth's  wretched  slave; 
While  ne'er  a  wish  we  sow — 
O  how  can  God  bestow 
Gifts  that  the  angels  know! — 

Beyond  the  grave? 


An  Irish  Blind  Asylum. 

BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 

A  EUPHUISM  is  often  tender,  and  some- 
times more  expressive  than  the  naked  word 
it  stands  for.  I  thought  of  the  Irish  euphuism 
^'dark,"  looking,  on  a  certain  rainy  day  of  last 
September,  at  a  group  of  blind  men  and  boys 
who  form  the  band  of  the  Blind  Asylum  at 
Drumcondra,  a  suburb  of  Dublin;  which  Blind 
Asylum  is  under  the  simple  and  kindly  care  of 
a  congregation  of  Carmelites.  "Dark,"  I  said 
over  to  myself,  looking  at  the  faces  whose  light 
-came  only  from  within.  The  eyes  were  all  cov- 
ered by  the  restful  lids;  they  were  so  sunken 
that  in  some  one  could  hardly  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  any  eyeball;  but  the  tune  was  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green"  or  "O'Donnell  Aboo," 
and  the  exaltation  of  most  of  the  faces  showed 
that  within  there  was  light. 

How  pathetic  it  was!  What  could  these  poor 
souls  know  of  a  country,  being  born,  some  in 
workhouses,  some  in  the  cabins  of  the  very  poor? 
They  never  beheld  the  misty  Irish  skies,  whose 
•clouds  are  their  glory.  They  never  beheld,  after 
a  day  of  incessant  rain,  the  western  sky  breaking 
up  into  a  vision  of  flying  angels,  with  faces 
hidden  in  their  hair,  and  the  gold  wings  nearly 
covering  the  rosy  feet,  as  I  have  seen  it.  They 
never  beheld  all  the  tender  hues  on  the  moun- 
tains, of  a  May  evening,  when  the  blackbird, 
with  the  dew  in  his  honeyed  throat,  bids  us  not 
long  for  the  nightingale.  They  know  not  the 
rosy   and   white    foam  of    an   old   orchard    in 


bloom,  or  the  white  and  gold  and  grey  of  June 
meadows,  or  the  purple  of  a  ploughed  field,  or 
the  ineffably  tender  shades  of  brown  and  purple 
bogland.  Their  life  is  a  very  narrow  plot,  bounded 
by  incessant,  overhanging  night.  How  wonderful 
that  God  should  have  breathed  into  them  that 
purest  of  all  passions,  love  of  country! 

There  were  two  or  three  in  the  pathetic  group 
who  had  not  that  attitude  of  listening  to  some- 
thing far  off,  which  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
blind  perhaps  suggests.  A  little  darker  than  the 
rest  these  looked;  and  the  music  which  the  others 
played  with  an  impassioned  rhythm  and  sway, 
these  had  part  in  more  mechanically.  They  were 
deaf  as  well  as  blind.  How  the  music  found  its 
way  with  the  avenues  of  sight  and  hearing  closed 
God  only  knows. 

It  looked  a  very  dreary  life  to  one  keen  with 
the  instinct  of  living.  All  things  the  same,  year 
in  and  year  out:  of  Sundays  some  reading  of  the 
national  newspapers  to  satisfy  that  heart- hunger 
of  patriotism,  which  has  to  be  fed  with  bits  and 
scraps  from  the  charity  of  more  fortunate  beings. 
In  a  school-room  whither  the  rain  drove  us,  and 
where  the  music  went  on  untiringly,  there  was 
Santa  Lucia,  the  magazine  for  the  blind,  which 
is  written  in  Braille  type,  lying  on  a  side-table. 
The  serial  in  it  was  Miss  Thackeray's  "Village 
on  the  Cliff,"  and  a  blind  boy  coming  with  out- 
stretched hands  read  some  of  it  for  us;  then, 
with  delicate  fingers,  he  wrote  something,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  charming  compliment  to  the 
most  undeserving  of  the  visitors.  Here  the  blind 
sang  as  well  as  played.  The  minstrels  were  of  all 
ages,  from  little  children  to  men  in  the  forties: 
some  of  the  blind  "boys"  are  quite  old  men,  but 
none  of  the  bandsmen  had  passed  the  meridian. 
The  conductor,  an  intense-faced  man,  with  dark 
hair  and  beard,  led  the  song;  it  was  "The  Min- 
strel Boy,"  and  it  was  followed  by  "  The  Coolun," 
melancholy  and  sweet  beyond  measure,  and  sung 
so  passionately  that  one  began  to  understand 
the  legend  of  the  nightingale  which  was  blinded 
to  make  its  music  more  exquisite.  During  the 
singing  the  deaf  boys — three  of  them  were 
brothers — stood  with  clasped  hands  and  drooped 
faces,  how  far  away  in  their  silence  who  could 
measure?  At  all  times  they  drooped  the  head, 
unlike  the  eager  straining  of  the  upward-turned 
faces  around  them. 
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I  wish  they  could  have  the  Catholic  in  Braille 
type.  There  is  scarcely  any  pleasure  greater  to 
them  than  to  have  the  Catholic  and  the  other 
Irish  papers  read  aloud  to  them  on  Sundays. 
Brother  Joseph  reads  it.  The  blind  seemed  his 
especial  charge,  and  knew  his  touch  at  once.  He 
is  a  young  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  feminine 
tenderness  in  his  face  and  in  his  manners  to  his 
dark  charges.  He  was  alert  in  an  instant  when 
one  of  them  rose,  to  remove  a  chair,  to  open  a 
door,  to  take  the  groping  hand  and  turn  its 
straying  owner  in  the  right  direction. 

Delightful  those  Carmelites  are.  There  were 
three  or  four  of  them,  in  their  rough  brown 
habits,  looking  like  farmer-monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  prior  looked  as  work-a-day  as  his 
fellows,  and  had  a  benevolent  brown  face,  the 
very  ideal  of  a  friar's.  Then  there  was  the  real 
farmer  of  the  community,  whom  I  have  known 
for  years  as  the  gentlest  soul  alive,  innocent  and 
simple  and  kindly  as  that  Blessed  Angus,  who 
long  ago,  in  Ireland,  ran  away  from  men's  praises, 
and,  becoming  the  farmer  of  a  convent,  was  dis- 
covered at  last  among  his  brothers,  the  kine, 
feeding  them  with  green  grass.  This  Carmelite 
monk  recalled  to  me  many  such  a  gentle  soul 
of  days  of  old,  who,  laying  down  his  breviary, 
praised  God  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  and,  saving 
the  hay  and  reaping  the  corn,  face  to  face  with 
innocent  and  bountiful  Nature,  mirrored  her 
large- heartedness  and  simplicity,  and  was  not 
troubled  with  subtleties  or  temptations.  Brother 
Placidus  my  Carmelite  sub-prior  and  farmer 
might  be  called,  or  Brother  Benignus  or  Brother 
Innocent;  but  he  bore  none  of  those  names,  and 
rather  chose  a  saintly  anchorite  of  the  desert 
as  his  patron. 

Prior  and  sub-prior  seemed  alike  fond  and 
proud  of  a  young  Brother  who  had  carried  the 
finer  graces  of  life  into  the  cloister,  and  who 
helped  to  do  the  honors  with  a  most  winning 
courtesy.  He  had  read  and  travelled,  and  was 
fin  de  siecle  in  talk  of  men  and  books.  He  it  was 
who  presently  at  the  luncheon  table,  beautiful 
with  peaches  from  the  southern  wall,  and  yellow 
and  purple  plums,  and  pears  bursting  with  ripe- 
ness, discovered  the  absence  of  tea, — that  refec- 
tion dear  to  the  feminine  heart,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
sorely  desired  at  that  moment.  He  was  off  like 
a  flash  to  the  kitchen,  and  presently  reappeared 


with  a  tray  of  tea  things:  a  pot  of  the  most 
delicious  tea,  a  jug  of  real  cream,  and  a  little 
bowl  of  sugar.  1  have  a  delightful  memory  of  it 
— the  little  scjuare  room  in  the  old  part  of  the 
house,  the  pretty  table  with  its  snowy  napery 
and  delicately  bright  appointments,  the  beautiful 
color  of  fruit  and  wines;  and  then  the  tea-tray> 
to  give  the  warmih  any  woman  would  have 
missed  in  sitting  down  to  an  Italian  refection  of 
wine  and  fruit  outside  an  Italian  climate.  A 
Protestant  who  believed  in  the  iron  rule  of  the 
cloister  might  have  been  edified  at  the  two  elder 
monks'  pleasure  in  their  visitors'  pleasure,  and 
the  benign  approval  with  which  they  regarded 
their  young  Brother's  successful  anticipation  of 
what  one  might  wish  for. 

The  Blind  Asylum — it  is  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Joseph — has  its  quarters  in  Drumcondra 
Castle,  which  used  to  belong  to  Lord  James 
Butler,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde's  brother,  and 
in  our  own  days  a  shining  light  of  many  evangel- 
ical societies.  The  house  has  an  older  and  closer 
interest,  however,  for  Irish  hearts.  In  the  old 
square  house,  from  which  the  fine  red  brick 
buildings  with  all  the  modern  appliances  go  off^ 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Hugh  O'Neill, 
Prince  of  Tyrone  and  Earl  of  Ulster,  with  Mabel 
Bagnall,  the  young  sister  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Marshal,  whom  afterward  O'Neill  crushed  so 
terribly  at  the  Battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford.  The 
room  of  the  marriage  is  unimpaired,  as  is  all  the 
old  house.  It  is  a  high  room,  with  long  windows 
nearly  to  the  floor.  It  has  a  plain  mantelpiece 
and  simply  corniced  ceiling.  They  had  not  then 
learned  the  luxuriance  of  decoration  which  im- 
ported Italian  artists  gave  to  Dublin  houses 
two  centuries  later.  The  old  house,  which  is 
square  like  a  keep,  had  over  its  door  a  slab  with 
its  founder's  inscription,  which  the  good  Car- 
melites have  set  for  better  keeping  in  the  wall  of 
the  long  corridor  which  connects  the  new  house 
with  the  old.  The  inscription  runs:  "This  Howse 
was  builded  by  John  Bathe,  sonne  to  James 
Bathe;  and  by  Elinor  Preston,  his  wife,  daughter 
to  Jenico  Preston,  Lord-Viconte  of  Gomans- 
towne.  A.  Domini  1560." 

The  high  old  room  had  the  nakedness  one 
usually  observes  in  a  convent,  and  intensified  in 
a  convent,  parlor.  A  print  of  a  saint  with  a  skull, 
a  big  crucifix,  three  little  cases  of  wax  fruit  and 
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Somewhere — give  heed,  my  heart  !- 
Lives  our  immortal  part, 
Cursed  with  eternal  smart. 
Or  blest  with  God. 

Shall  we,  then,  vainly  toil, 
Sweat,  groan,  and  delve  and  moil. 
Staining  our  souls  with  soil — 

Earth's  wretched  slave; 
While  ne'er  a  wish  we  sow — 
O  how  can  God  bestow 
Gifts  that  the  angels  know! — 

Beyond  the  grave? 


An  Irish  Blind  Asylum. 

BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 

A  EUPHUISM  is  often  tender,  and  some- 
times more  expressive  than  the  naked  word 
it  stands  for.  I  thought  of  the  Irish  euphuism 
^'dark,"  looking,  on  a  certain  rainy  day  of  last 
September,  at  a  group  of  blind  men  and  boys 
who  form  the  band  of  the  Blind  Asylum  at 
Drumcondra,  a  suburb  of  Dublin;  which  Blind 
Asylum  is  under  the  simple  and  kindly  care  of 
a  congregation  of  Carmelites.  "Dark,"  I  said 
over  to  myself,  looking  at  the  faces  whose  light 
came  only  from  within.  The  eyes  were  all  cov- 
ered by  the  restful  lids;  they  were  so  sunken 
that  in  some  one  could  hardly  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  any  eyeball;  but  the  tune  was  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green"  or  "O'Donnell  Aboo," 
and  the  exaltation  of  most  of  the  faces  showed 
that  within  there  was  light. 

How  pathetic  it  was!  What  could  these  poor 
souls  know  of  a  country,  being  born,  some  in 
workhouses,  some  in  the  cabins  of  the  very  poor? 
T/iey  never  beheld  the  misty  Irish  skies,  whose 
clouds  are  their  glory.  They  never  beheld,  after 
a  day  of  incessant  rain,  the  western  sky  breaking 
up  into  a  vision  of  flying  angels,  with  faces 
hidden  in  their  hair,  and  the  gold  wings  nearly 
covering  the  rosy  feet,  as  I  have  seen  it.  They 
never  beheld  all  the  tender  hues  on  the  moun- 
tains, of  a  May  evening,  when  the  blackbird, 
with  the  dew  in  his  honeyed  throat,  bids  us  not 
long  for  the  nightingale.  They  know  not  the 
rosy   and   white    foam  of    an   old   orchard    in 


bloom,  or  the  white  and  gold  and  grey  of  June 
meadows,  or  the  purple  of  a  ploughed  field,  or 
the  ineffably  tender  shades  of  brown  and  purple 
bogland.  Their  life  is  a  very  narrow  plot,  bounded 
by  incessant,  overhanging  night.  How  wonderful 
that  God  should  have  breathed  into  them  that 
purest  of  all  passions,  love  of  country! 

There  were  two  or  three  in  the  pathetic  group 
who  had  not  that  attitude  of  listening  to  some- 
thing far  off,  which  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
blind  perhaps  suggests.  A  little  darker  than  the 
rest  these  looked;  and  the  music  which  the  others 
played  with  an  impassioned  rhythm  and  sway, 
these  had  part  in  more  mechanically.  They  were 
deaf  as  well  as  blind.  How  the  music  found  its 
way  with  the  avenues  of  sight  and  hearing  closed 
God  only  knows. 

It  looked  a  very  dreary  life  to  one  keen  with 
the  instinct  of  living.  All  things  the  same,  year 
in  and  year  out:  of  Sundays  some  reading  of  the 
national  newspapers  to  satisfy  that  heart- hunger 
of  patriotism,  which  has  to  be  fed  with  bits  and 
scraps  from  the  charity  of  more  fortunate  beings. 
In  a  school-room  whither  the  rain  drove  us,  and 
where  the  music  went  on  untiringly,  there  was 
San/a  Lucia,  the  magazine  for  the  blind,  which 
is  written  in  Braille  type,  lying  on  a  side-table. 
The  serial  in  it  was  Miss  Thackeray's  "Village 
on  the  Cliff,"  and  a  blind  boy  coming  with  out- 
stretched hands  read  some  of  it  for  us;  then, 
with  delicate  fingers,  he  wrote  something,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  charming  compliment  to  the 
most  undeserving  of  the  visitors.  Here  the  blind 
sang  as  well  as  played.  The  minstrels  were  of  all 
ages,  from  little  children  to  men  in  the  forties: 
some  of  the  blind  "boys"  are  quite  old  men,  but 
none  of  the  bandsmen  had  passed  the  meridian. 
The  conductor,  an  intense-faced  man,  with  dark 
hair  and  beard,  led  the  song;  it  was  "The  Min- 
strel Boy,"  and  it  was  followed  by  "  The  Coolun," 
melancholy  and  sweet  beyond  measure,  and  sung 
so  passionately  that  one  began  to  understand 
the  legend  of  the  nightingale  which  was  blinded 
to  make  its  music  more  exquisite.  During  the 
singing  the  deaf  boys — three  of  them  were 
brothers — stood  with  clasped  hands  and  drooped 
faces,  how  far  away  in  their  silence  who  could 
measure?  At  all  times  they  drooped  the  head, 
unlike  the  eager  straining  of  the  upward-turned 
faces  around  them. 
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I  wish  they  could  have  the  Catholic  in  Braille 
type.  There  is  scarcely  any  pleasure  greater  to 
them  than  to  have  the  Catholic  and  the  other 
Irish  papers  read  aloud  to  them  on  Sundays. 
Brother  Joseph  reads  it.  The  blind  seemed  his 
especial  charge,  and  knew  his  touch  at  once.  He 
is  a  young  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  feminine 
tenderness  in  his  face  and  in  his  manners  to  his 
dark  charges.  He  was  alert  in  an  instant  when 
one  of  them  rose,  to  remove  a  chair,  to  open  a 
door,  to  take  the  groping  hand  and  turn  its 
straying  owner  in  the  right  direction. 

Delightful  those  Carmelites  are.  There  were 
three  or  four  of  them,  in  their  rough  brown 
habits,  looking  like  farmer-monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  prior  looked  as  work-a-day  as  his 
fellows,  and  had  a  benevolent  brown  face,  the 
very  ideal  of  a  friar's.  Then  there  was  the  real 
farmer  of  the  community,  whom  I  have  known 
for  years  as  the  gentlest  soul  alive,  innocent  and 
simple  and  kindly  as  that  Blessed  Angus,  who 
long  ago,  in  Ireland,  ran  away  from  men's  praises, 
and,  becoming  the  farmer  of  a  convent,  was  dis- 
covered at  last  among  his  brothers,  the  kine, 
feeding  them  with  green  grass.  This  Carmelite 
monk  recalled  to  me  many  such  a  gentle  soul 
of  days  of  old,  who,  laying  down  his  breviary, 
praised  God  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  and,  saving 
the  hay  and  reaping  the  corn,  face  to  face  with 
innocent  and  bountiful  Nature,  mirrored  her 
large- heartedness  and  simplicity,  and  was  not 
troubled  with  subtleties  or  temptations.  Brother 
Placidus  my  Carmelite  sub-prior  and  farmer 
might  be  called,  or  Brother  Benignus  or  Brother 
Innocent;  but  he  bore  none  of  those  names,  and 
rather  chose  a  saintly  anchorite  of  the  desert 
as  his  patron. 

Prior  and  sub-prior  seemed  alike  fond  and 
proud  of  a  young  Brother  who  had  carried  the 
finer  graces  of  life  into  the  cloister,  and  who 
helped  to  do  the  honors  with  a  most  winning 
courtesy.  He  had  read  and  travelled,  and  was 
fin  de  siecle  in  talk  of  men  and  books.  He  it  was 
who  presently  at  the  luncheon  table,  beautiful 
with  peaches  from  the  southern  wall,  and  yellow 
and  purple  plums,  and  pears  bursting  with  ripe- 
ness, discovered  the  absence  of  tea, — that  refec- 
tion dear  to  the  feminine  heart,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
sorely  desired  at  that  moment.  He  was  off  like 
a  flash  to  the  kitchen,  and  presently  reappeared 


with  a  tray  of  tea  things:  a  pot  of  the  most 
delicious  tea,  a  jug  of  real  cream,  and  a  little 
bowl  of  sugar.  I  have  a  delightful  memory  of  it 
— the  little  scjuare  room  in  the  old  part  of  the 
house,  the  pretty  table  with  its  snowy  napery 
and  delicately  bright  appointments,  the  beautiful 
color  of  fruit  and  wines;  and  then  the  tea-tray> 
to  give  the  warmth  any  woman  would  have 
missed  in  sitting  down  to  an  Italian  refection  of 
wine  and  fruit  outside  an  Italian  climate.  A 
Protestant  who  believed  in  the  iron  rule  of  the 
cloister  might  have  been  edified  at  the  two  elder 
monks'  pleasure  in  their  visitors'  pleasure,  and 
the  benign  approval  with  which  they  regarded 
their  young  Brother's  successful  anticipation  of 
what  one  might  wish  for. 

The  Blind  Asylum — it  is  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Joseph — has  its  quarters  in  Drumcondra 
Castle,  which  used  to  belong  to  Lord  James 
Butler,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde's  brother,  and 
in  our  own  days  a  shining  light  of  many  evangel- 
ical societies.  The  house  has  an  older  and  closer 
interest,  however,  for  Irish  hearts.  In  the  old 
square  house,  from  which  the  fine  red  brick 
buildings  with  all  the  modern  appliances  go  off, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Hugh  O'Neill, 
Prince  of  Tyrone  and  Earl  of  Ulster,  with  Mabel 
Bagnall,  the  young  sister  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Marshal,  whom  afterward  O'Neill  crushed  so 
terribly  at  the  Battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford.  The 
room  of  the  marriage  is  unimpaired,  as  is  all  the 
old  house.  It  is  a  high  room,  with  long  windows 
nearly  to  the  floor.  It  has  a  plain  mantelpiece 
and  simply  corniced  ceiling.  They  had  not  then 
learned  the  luxuriance  of  decoration  which  im- 
ported Italian  artists  gave  to  Dublin  houses 
two  centuries  later.  The  old  house,  which  is 
square  like  a  keep,  had  over  its  door  a  slab  with 
its  founder's  inscription,  which  the  good  Car- 
melites have  set  for  better  keeping  in  the  wall  of 
the  long  corridor  which  connects  the  new  house 
with  the  old.  The  inscription  runs:  "This  Howse 
was  builded  by  John  Bathe,  sonne  to  James 
Bathe;  and  by  Elinor  Preston,  his  wife,  daughter 
to  Jenico  Preston,  Lord-Viconte  of  Gomans- 
towne.  A.  Domini  1560." 

The  high  old  room  had  the  nakedness  one 
usually  observes  in  a  convent,  and  intensified  in 
a  convent,  parlor.  A  print  of  a  saint  with  a  skull, 
a  big  crucifix,  three  little  cases  of  wax  fruit  and 
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flowers  — these  were  the  decorations;  and  the 
furniture  consisted  of  many  severe  chairs  and  a 
highly-polished  mahogany  centre  table.  Outside 
the  long  windows  the  beds  of  scarlet  geranium 
and  lobelia  and  pansies  and  yellow  calceolarias 
were  being  blurred  in  a  soft  mist  of  rain.  The 
park  was  silvery  with  the  rain,  the  great  trees 
standing  out  big  and  indistinct.  The  red-brick 
buildings  were  harmonious  in  all  the  green,  and 
promised  by  and  by  to  take  on  the  same  lovely 
mellowing  as  their  old  brothers  in  the  big  gardens, 
which  sheltered  a  multitude  of  peaches  and 
plums  and  apricots.  It  was  real  country  all 
around;  for  the  world  of  brick  and  mortar  has 
not  yet  encroached  on  the  stately  park  of  Drum- 
condra  Castle. 

One  looked  back  to  the  bare  room,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  actors  of  that  strange  scene  of  long  ago. 
The  Lion  of  Ulster  was  no  boy  when  the  lovely 
sister  of  the  English  Marshal  fell  in  love  with 
him.  He  was  in  the  forties  and  a  widower;  but, 
as  events  proved,  he  caught  fire  with  the  headlong 
passion  of  a  boy.  His  eyes  were  sea-blue  and  his 
hair  and  beard  tawny.  He  was  great  of  stature  and 
fierce  and  magnificent  of  aspect.  In  the  picture 
of  him  as  an  old  man,  which  is  in  Father  Meehan's 
*'  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell," 
he  has  still  the  sea-blue  eyes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
his  white  hair  and  beard  are  still  flecked  with  the 
old  lion-red.  He  had  the  courtliness  which  he 
had  learnt  at  Elizabeth  Tudor's  court,  where  his 
youth  had  been  spent  in  silken  sports,  where  he 
had  been  petted  and  flattered  by  those  who 
looked  to  him  to  return  to  Ireland  as  the 
"Queen's  O'Neill,"  and  fondly  imagined  that 
such  training  would  suffice  to  pluck  out  the  young 
lion's  claws  and  soften  his  teeth. 

No  wonder  he  took  the  heart  of  the  gentle 
English  girl,  whose  one  act  of  daring  was  her 
flight  with  him,  and  who  for  her  short  life  in 
Tyrone  earned  the  title  of  "the  gentle  Countess." 
She  was  imprisoned  at  Turvey,  with  its  moat  and 
drawbridge,  down  by  the  sea-shore  near  Mala- 
hide,  in  the  keeping  of  her  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Patrick  Barnwell,  and  her  lady-sister.  However, 
she  escaped  them;  and  at  Drumcondra  Castle,  by 
the  willing  or  unwilling  hands  of  Jones,  Bishop 
of  Meath,  the  marriage  knot  was  tied;  and  before 
the  flight  of  the  bird  was  discovered,  and  before 
the   Lord   Deputy   and   the   sleepy  citizens   of 


Dublin  had  discovered  how  the  great  chieftain, 
with  but  a  little  retinue  of  thirty  gentlemen,  had 
been  well  within  their  grasp,  Hugh  O'Neill  and 
his  Countess  were  riding  hard  for  the  North;  and 
once  beneath  the  silken  banners  of  the  Red  Hand, 
woe  worth  the  man  who  should  follow  them. 

This  same  suburb  of  Drumcondra  has  become 
of  late  the  religious  suburb  of  Dublin.  When  the 
Carmelite  Convent  of  Hampton  over  yonder  was 
founded  here,  a  visitor  told  the  monks  how  his 
grandmother,  an  old  Protestant  lady,  hastily  sold 
her  house  and  gear,  and  removed  herself  from 
the  hateful  proximity  of  the  nunnery.  Now,  from 
the  upper  windows  of  St.  Joseph's  you  can  see 
the  roofs  of  a  dozen  convents  or  institutions 
under  the  charge  of  our  religious.  At  Marino, 
down  by  the  sea-shore,  the  Christian  Brothers 
are  building  side  by  side  with  the  house  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Charlemont.  On  another  side  is 
Clonliffe  College,  the  training  school  for  mis- 
sionary priests.  Yonder  again  is  High  Park 
Asylum,  the  Sisters  of  Charity's  great  peniten- 
tiary for  fallen  women.  Half  a  dozen  roofs  of 
convents  you  can  look  over  if  you  will,  and  near 
at  hand  is  the  new  red-brick  palace  of  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  friars  have  about  a  century  of  inmates. 
We  went  through  the  big  airy  dormitories;  the 
dining- hall,  where  some  of  the  good  and  abun- 
dant food  was  yet  on  the  plates;  the  school- 
rooms, and  the  store-rooms,  where  we  saw  the 
baskets  and  mats  by  the  making  of  which  the 
blind  help  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
asylum.  But  blind  asylums  have  been  described 
many  a  time,  and  I  have  tried  here  to  tell  some 
of  the  things  which  make  this  blind  asylum  a 
little  unlike  its  fellows.  I  hope  it  will  keep  its 
great  green  park,  with  red  and  white  cattle 
grazing  peacefully,  for  long.  I  hope  it  will  keep  . 
its  roomy  gardens,  old-fashioned  and  sweet,  but 
spick  and  span,  contrary  to  the  wont  of  such 
luxuriant  places.  The  brown  friars,  with  their 
simplicity  and  gentle-heartedness,  were  an  oasis 
like  their  world  of  greenery  beyond  the  city's 
smoke.  It  was  all  gracious,  from  the  cordial 
welcome  at  coming,  the  door  opened  before  one 
could  knock;  the  bouquet  big  as  a  cart-wheel 
presented  at  the  threshold,  and  which  made 
one  feel  a  vice-reine  for  the  nonce;  the  band 
playing  up  its  best  in  welcome,  the  ready  hospi- 
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tality, — all  delight^i;]  and  gracious  and  charm- 
ing beyond  measure.  That  afternoon  with  the 
dear  Carmelites  and  their  dark  charges  is  one 
to  be  looked  back  upon  like  an  hour  of  sun- 
shine, though  the  rain  blurred  the  bright  colors, 
and  darkened  the  greenery,  and  turned  to  a  dim 
silver  the  glimpse  of  sea  across  the  park-land, 
which  else  would  have  been  as  a  sapphire  amid 
many  emeralds. 


The  Story  of  a  Brave  Life. 


by  the  comtesse  de  courson. 

(Continued.) 

ON  his  return  to  Rennes,  where  he  occupied  his 
post  of  command  during  eighteen  months. 
General  Sonis  was  able  to  mount  his  horse  once 
more.  He  visited,  with  scrupulous  exactitude, 
the  different  military  posts  entrusted  to  him; 
although  these  journeys  entailed  considerable 
pain,  and  often,  after  some  hours'  hard  riding, 
his  wounds  would  open  and  bleed  profusely. 
More  than  ever  he  showed  himself  zealous  for 
the  preservation  of  discipline  in  the  army;  he  had 
suffered  keenly  during  the  war  from  the  fatal 
effects  of  demoralization  among  the  troops,  and 
he  now  strove,  at  whatever  cost,  to  combat  the 
evil.  His  stern  integrity  and  absolute  rectitude 
of  purpose  inspired  respect  and  some  fear;  but 
at  the  same  time  his  utter  freedom  from  human 
respect  commanded  the  deference  of  those  whose 
opinions  were  most  opposed  to  his  own. 

Thus  in  1872  Sonis  was  once  asked  to  break- 
fast by  M.  Thiers,  then  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  It  was  a  Friday,  and  nothing  but  meat 
was  served  on  the  table.  The  General  conversed 
cheerfully  with  his  host,  but  touched  no  food. 
M.  Thiers  pressed  him  to  eat,  lamented  over  his 
want  of  appetite,  when  suddenly  the  reason  of 
his  guest's  abstinence  struck  him.  He  then  was 
profuse  in  his  apologies  and  regrets,  and,  more- 
over, reproached  Madame  Thiers  for  her  great 
oversight.  Some  fish  was  hastily  procured,  and 
Sonis  ate  his  breakfast,  much  amused  at  the  old 
politician's  real  or  feigned  displeasure  at  his 
wife's  omission. 

The  same  year,  at  Rennes,  the  noble  General 


insisted  on  following  the  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  through  the  streets  of  the 
town.  All  present  were  struck  by  the  expression 
of  peace  and  devotion  that  beamed  on  his  coun- 
tenance; and  none  guessed  that  this  act  of  love 
had  been  performed  at  the  cost  of  acute  physical 
pain:  the  unusual  exertion  of  so  long  a  walk  on 
foot  having  reopened  his  wounds,  which  bled 
profusely  on  his  return  home. 

These  public  demonstrations  of  religion  ap- 
pealed to  the  chivalrous  side  of  his  character, 
and  seemed  to  him  a  protest  against  the  coward- 
ice with  which  some  religious- minded  men  strive 
to  conceal  their  convictions.  Once  an  anxious 
friend  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  afraid  of 
compromising  himself  by  his  open  practice  of  his 
religion.  "  I  compromise  myself ! "  he  exclaimed, 
smiling.  "Thank  God,  I  have  done  it  long  ago! " 
That  same  year  (1872)  his  eldest  daughter, 
Marie,  entered  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
"  I  bless  God  for  the  honor  He  has  bestowed  on 
my  family,"  wrote  her  father  at  this  period;  and 
when  the  young  religious  took  the  habit  both 
her  parents  were  present,  offering  to  God,  with 
streaming  eyes  but  courageous  hearts,  their 
beloved  eldest  born.  About  the  same  time  the 
General  was  called  upon  to  make  another  sacri- 
fice: God  took  to  Himself  his  younger  sister 
Marie,  who  died  at  the  Carmelite  Convent  of 
Poitiers  on  the  31st  of  May,  187;,  after  having 
passed  twenty  years  in  the  cloister. 

A  month  later  he  took  part  in  the  national 
pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial,  where  thirty 
thousand  pilgrims,  among  them  Charette  and 
his  Zouaves,  assembled  to  honor  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  The  desire  of  Sonis  was  to  pass 
unperceived  among  the  throng  of  pilgrims,  but 
this  was  not  to  be.  As  he  was  following  the  pro- 
cession slowly  and  painfully — for  his  wounded 
hip  remained  inflamed  and  sore — he  suddenly 
felt  an  arm  thrust  forward  to  support  him. 
Turning  round  he  saw  Charette,  who  insisted 
on  helping  him  to  walk.  When  the  crowd  be- 
held the  martyr  of  Loigny  and  the  Pope's  sol- 
dier side  by  side,  as  they  had  been  on  the  battle- 
field three  years  before,  a  thundering  cry  burst 
forth:  "  Vive  Sonis!  Vive  Charette!''  But  the 
General,  with  his  voice  of  command,  directed 
the  homage  where  it  was  due.  "No,  no!"  he 
cried ;  "  Vive  Jesus!  " 
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As  time  went  on  God  tried  the  patience  of 
His  faithful  servant  by  new  trials,  which,  though 
they  never  altered  his  loving  confidence  in  his 
Master,  contributed  to  detach  his  soul  more 
and  more  from  earthly  cares  and  interests. 
His  hopes  for  the  restoration  of  a  Catholic 
Government  had  now  grown  fainter,  and  as  the 
policy  of  those  in  power  became  daily  more 
openly  irreligious,  he  felt  that,  as  far  as  tem- 
poral honors  and  advantages  were  concerned, 
his  career  was  at  an  end.  Moreover,  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  which  broke  his  unwounded  leg,  ren- 
dered him  more  infirm  than  ever,  and  every 
movement  became  a  difficulty  and  a  source  of 
pain.  "Pray  God,"  he  writes,  "that  these  new 
trials,  which  I  consider  as  blessings  sent  by  Our 
Lord,  may  turn  to  my  profit  and  sanctification." 
And  to  his  daughter  Marie:  "If  it  pleases  Our 
Lord  not  to  restore  me  to  health,  it  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  best  so;  and  we  must  thank  Him  for 
everything— for  pain  and  for  joy.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  our  souls  should  be  in  good 
health,  and  for  this  we  must  make  new  efforts 
every  day." 

In  June,  1873,  General  Sonis  had  orders  to 
remove  his  headquarters  from  Rennes  to  St. 
Servan,  a  little  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee, 
where  he  established  himself  and  his  family  in  a 
villa  with  a  large  garden.  It  had,  moreover,  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea,  and  was  close  to  a  little  chapel, 
where  the  General  went  every  morning  to  Mass. 
Here  he  spent  several  tranquil  and  compara- 
tively happy  years,  in  spite  of  his  daily  increasing 
sufferings  and  infirmities. 

Always  ready  to  recognize  the  love  and  good- 
ness of  God  in  all  that  happened  to  him,  he 
consoled  himself  for  his  own  sufferings  by  the 
thought  of  the  blessings  that  rested  upon  his 
large  family.  His  love  of  God  had  in  it  some- 
thing chivalrous,  which  made  him  ever  eager  to 
prove  to  those  around  him  what  he  had  long  since 
realized — that  God  does  all  things  well,  even 
when  He  seems  deaf  to  our  prayers.  "It  pleases 
Our  Lord  to  let  me  remain  infirm,"  he  writes  to 
his  daughter;  "but  in  compensation  He  has  be- 
stowed on  Henri  and  Albert  the  graces  that  were 
asked  for  me.  May  He  be  forever  blessed!" 

The  waters  of  Am^lie-les-Bains  and  those  of 
Bareges  seemed  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  although 
they  could  not  cure  him;  and  at  Lourdes,  where 


he  made  several  pilgrimages,  he  found,  if  not  the 
cure  of  his  physical  sufferings,  the  grace  to  accept 
them  with  peace  and  joy.  Writing  to  Monsieur 
Sarlat,a  naval  officer  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  close  friendship,  he  says:  "Nothing  new  has 
come  to  me  except  a  deep  peace — a  conviction 
that  I  am  not  a  fit  subject  for  an  instantaneous 
miracle;  and  also  the  knowledge  that  having 
already  felt  the  miraculous  protection  of  the 
Queen  of  Lourdes,  I  shall  again  feel  her  helping 
hand,  on  condition  of  resigning  myself  to  wait 
till  her  own  good  time." 

Although  he  could  no  longer  walk,  he  was  still 
able  to  ride  even  considerable  distances;  this 
enabled  him  to  retain  his  position.  "Almighty 
God  has  granted  me  exactly  the  favor  I  asked  for 
most,"  he  writes,  faithful  to  his  loving  habit  cf 
counting  his  blessings  rather  than  his  crosses.  His 
time  was  fully  employed.  Besides  the  inspections 
that  formed  part  of  his  duty  as  general  in  com- 
mand, he  had  to  study  many  questions  connected 
with  the  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  army; 
and,  with  a  pathetic  mixture  of  conscientiousness 
and  humility,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
by  heart  to  his  aide-de-camp  the  theories  he  had 
committed  to  memory.  He  was  still  [)assionately 
attached  to  his  profession,  and  eager  to  attain 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  everything 
connected  with  it.  One  day,  after  some  important 
military  manoeuvres,  the  cure  of  St.  Servan  met 
him  on  the  threshold  of  the  church.  "How 
happy  I  am! "  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  priest. 
"Everything  went  off  admirably,  with  perfect 
order  and  discipline.  I  did  not  see  a  single  man 
drunk."  His  whole  heart  was  in  his  words. 

Although  in  many  ways  he  was  hampered  and 
restricted  in  his  efforts  to  moralize  his  men,  his 
efforts  in  this  respect  never  flagged.  The  young 
officers  who,  in  spite  of  their  comrades'  sarcasms, 
remained  staunch  to  their  religious  duties,  could 
count  upon  his  warm  support;  and  those  at- 
tached to  his  military  household  found  in  him  a 
fatherly  friend.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  himself 
acknowledged,  he  demanded  a  great  deal.  His 
standard  was  a  high  one,  but  those  courageous 
enough  to  work  up  to  it  recognized  afterward 
that  his  influence  had  been  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  their  lives.  "I  must  have  officers 
who  work  and  who  learn,"  he  used  to  say;  and, 
while  giving  the  first  place  to  the  fulfilment  of 
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their  duty  toward  .  God,  he  attached  great  im- 
portance to  good  manners  and  good-breeding. 
Speaking  of  one  of  the  young  men,  whom  he 
had  adopted  in  a  special  manner,  he  writes:  "I 
endeavored  to  improve  his  exterior,  and  to  in- 
crease if  possible  his  natural  good  manners;  for 
I  am  persuaded  that  Christians  living  in  the 
world  ought  to  try  and  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  perfection;  and  this  with  a  supernatural 
motive  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  vanity,  but 
only  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.'' 

In  November,  1876,  General  Sonis  lost  his 
elder  sister.  Mother  Marie-Th^rese  de  Jesus. 
He  felt  her  death  very  keenly.  "  I  have  lost  my 
sister  and  my  best  friend.  Who  will  ever  give 
me  back  that  warm  heart,  that  safe  judgment, 
those  conversations  so  full  of  God?"  His  last 
letter  to  this  tenderly  loved  sister  has  been  pre- 
served; it  breathes  the  perfect  union  of  soul  that 
united  the  soldier  and  the  Carmelite.  "I  have 
often  said  to  Our  Lord,"  he  writes,  "*0  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  well  that  she  and  I  have  but  one 
soul! '"  The  remembrance  of  his  sister  remained 
very  dear  to  him.  "  Her  memory  never  leaves 
me,"  he  says;  "she  is  like  my  good  angel." 
And  again:  "I  feel  as  intimately  united  to  my 
dear  sister  as  I  did  when  I  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  her  long  and  delightful  letters,  which 
were  to  me  a  strengthening  food.  I  never  knew 
a  soul  more  devoted,  more  ardent  for  all  that  is 
good,  with  such  a  thirst  for  sacrifice,  and  with 
so  much  humility." 

We  have  already  stated  that  only  two  or  three 
letters  remain  of  all  those  addressed  by  the 
General  to  this  holy  confidante  of  his  secret 
thoughts.  Mother  Marie-Ther^se,  struck  by  the 
rare  beauty  of  these  letters,  had  carefully  classed 
them  by  order  of  date.  After  her  death  her 
brother,  who  knew  of  this,  absolutely  required 
that  the  letters  should  be  restored  to  him;  and 
by  him  they  were  ruthlessly  destroyed — not  a 
single  line  of  this  voluminous  correspondence 
was  found  among  his  papers. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


There   is   no   more  effectual   shield  agains 
pert  and  obtrusive  freedom  than  an  easy,  unvary- 
ing politeness.   It  is  like  some  smooth  granite 
Tock,  on  which  the  spray  of  vulgar  familiarity 
dashes  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 


Recreation  in  Lent. 

YOUNG  people  in  America  find  Lent  very 
long.  The  season  of  dances  and  play-going, 
which  begins  with  a  rush  after  Christmas,  ends 
abruptly  at  Shrove-Tuesday.  In  that  section  of 
the  worldly  world  called  "society,"  the  quiet 
carpet  dance  and  the  dinner  party  take  the  place 
of  the  more  flamboyant  amusements  of  the  pre- 
vious time.  A  young  lady  will  mortify  herself  by 
wearing  old  ball  gowns  and  cutting  down  her 
rations  of  caramels,  but  the  business  of  "  society  " 
goes  on  much  the  same  in  Lent  as  at  any  other 
time,  only  a  little  more  quietly.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  these  fashionable  people,  who  pre- 
tend to  keep  Lent  only  because  there  is  a 
certain  cachet  of  distinction  about  it,  we  are  con- 
cerned at  present.  The  practical  questions  forced 
upon  us  are:  How  shall  our  children  spend 
the  Lenten  season?  What  amusements  shall 
be  permitted? 

As  things  are,  we  can  not  keep  them  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  for  forty  days,  any  more  than  we 
can  keep  the  "black  fast"  ourselves  as  it  used  to 
be  kept.  The  Church  does  not  require  either  of 
these  things.  At  the  same  time  we  can  not  yield 
to  what  seems  to  be  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, and  allow  the  world  to  crowd  into  the 
lives  of  our  children  as  usual,  excepting  only 
Holy  Week.  And  yet  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
this.  Formerly,  the  theatrical  managers  feared 
Lent;  and  the  Irish  play  was  invariably  produced 
during  the  hallowed  time,  that  the  national 
feelings  might  soften  the  religious  antipathy  to 
theatre-going.  The  managers  find  less  need  ol 
this  now.  The  ideas  of  Lent  held  by  our  young 
folk  differ  very  much  from  those  held  by  their 
fathers;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  permit  them- 
selves all  those  public  pleasures  which  in  Catholic 
countries  are  allowed  by  usage  only  on  one  day 
in  mid-Lent. 

It  is  urged,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  going  to  the  theatre  in  Lent,  pro- 
vided the  play  be  moral  or  intellectually  elevat- 
ing. "  It  is  not  a  mortal  sin,"  the  young  people 
say,  "  to  see  Booth  in  *  Hamlet '  or  hear  Patti  in 
Semiramide.'"  And  the  argument  is  unanswer- 
able, put  that  way.  It  is  not  a  mortal  sin.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  out  of  keeping  with  exterior  sympathy 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  mourning  bride  of  Christ; 
and  Catholics  show  a  heartlessness  and  a  lack  of 
love  for  their  mother  the  Church  if  they  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  her  at  such  a  time.  The 
dancing  party  ought  to  be  out  of  thought  in 
Lent — that  season  of  penance  and  prayer, — and 
assemblies  for  amusement  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  indecorous.  Gay  songs  at  a  funeral  are  as 
congruous  as  even  the  most  carefully  conducted 
assemblies  in  Lent. 

The  recreations  for  Lent  should  be  home 
recreations.  Then  is  the  time  for  quiet  talks,  for 
reading  in  common.  There  is  no  need  to  keep 
the  piano  closed,  no  need  to  make  the  Lenten 
time  so  gloomy  that  the  young  people  will  learn 
to  abhor  the  holy  season.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  recollection  of  the  season  shouldj  permeate 
every  recreation.  If  there  is  any  amusement  in 
anticipation  not  of  the  soberest  kind — a  gather- 
ing of  any  kind, — let  it  be  kept  until  Laetare 
Sunday,  when  a  faint  gleam  of  Easter  sunshine 
pierces  the  purple  gloom.  But  before  and  after 
this  time  let  the  recreations  be  confined  to  the 
ho  ne  circles.  Music,  reading,  conversation,  even 
a  qaiet  and  harmless  game  of  whist  or  euchre, 
can  not  be  forbidden.  It  would  be  folly  to  ex- 
pect our  young  friends  to  sit  with  folded  hands 
evening  after  evening,  or  to  read  even  such  an 
engaging  writer  as  Father  Faber  during  all  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  forty  days. 

To  appear  at  a  public  place  in  a  fine  toilet,  to 
attend  a  festal  dinner,  to  fill  one's  house  with 
music  and  lights  and  laughter,  is  repugnant  to 
Catholic  teaching  and  instincts.  But  the  Church 
is  always  tender  to  her  children:  all  she  asks  is 
that  their  recreations  during  Lent  shall  partake 
of  the  recollection  of  the  time,  and  that  they[shall 
not  flaunt  the  robe  of  Herodias  in  the  face  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 


It  frightens  us  to  think  of  Jesus  and  Mary  as 
our  examples.  In  Our  Lord's  case  we  take  refuge 
in  His  divinity;  in  Our  Lady's  case  we  magnify 
her  exceptional  greatness,  and  think  we  do  her 
virtues   homage  by  putting  them   beyond   the 

reach  of  our  imitation If  we  will  but  be  as 

faithful  to  our  little  graces  as  she  was  to  her  great 
ones,  we  shall  at  last  draw  near  to  her,  or  what 
we  may  call  near,  by  following  her  example  in 
this  one  respect. — Faber. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  at  a  prayer-meeting 
in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Junor,  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed sect,  quoted  the  latest  statistics  as  show- 
ing that  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  city 
was  Catholic;  one-seventh,  church-going  Protes- 
tants; one-seventh,  non  -  church-going  Protes- 
tants; nearly  one-fourth,  agnostics  and  infidels. 
These  estimates,  taken  from  an  actual  religious 
census,  show  what  terrible  progress  modern  un- 
belief is  making  among  non-Catholics.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Protestant  clergy 
themselves  have,  in  a  large  measure,  lost  faith  in 
Christianity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  MacQueary,  under 
trial  for  heresy  before  a  tribunal  of  his  own 
churchmen,  made  this  declaration:  "I  could  a 
tale  unfold  about  the  good  heretics  of  our  church 
that  would  probably  make  you  tremble  for  the 
fate  of  traditional  orthodoxy."  The  New  York 
Sun,  discussing  this  subject,  declares  that  the  only 
Christian  communion  upon  which  modern  scep- 
ticism seems  to  make  no  impression  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  extends  and 
increases  everywhere.  It  is  especially  character- 
istic of  the  recently  converted  nations  of  the 
East  and  extreme  South.  Mataafa,  who  is  ac- 
knowledged by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samoa 
as  their  lawful  King,  has  recited  the  entire  Rosary 
every  day  since  his  conversion.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  added  to  his  daily  exercises  of  piety 
the  Rosary  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  the  Way  of  the 
Cross,  and  attendance  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  when- 
ever possible.  

The  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  to  Queen 
Isabella  as  one  of  the  main  features  of  our  cele- 
bration of  the  quarto-centenary  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  has  been  the  occasion  of  renewed 
calumnies  against  the  Church,  and  the  gentle 
patron  of  the  great  discoverer  is  denounced  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  There  are 
Catholics  not  a  few  who  seem  to  think  that  this 
famous  tribunal  was  unjustifiable,  and  its  severity 
a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Should  there  be  any  such  among  our  read- 
ers we  are  convinced  that  their  views  will  be 
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changed  by  the  perusal  of  a  paper  on  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  our  present  number,  from  the  pen  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Parsons.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory 
essay  on  the  subject  that  we  know  of.  The  writer 
proves  first  that  the  famous  tribunal  was  entirely 
justifiable,  and  secondly  that  it  was  by  no  means 
as  ferocious  as  Protestant  polemics  assert.  Those 
American  Catholics  who  have  shown  such  apathy 
regarding  the  proposal  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Queen  Isabella  by  the  erection  of  a  monument, 
excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  that,  although 
the  chief  supporter  of  Columbus,  she  was  "the 
cruellest  woman  of  her  time,"  should  blush  for 
their  ignorance.  A  non-Catholic  of  our  acquaint- 
ance said,  anent  the  fright  caused  by  the  mention 
of  the  Inquisition  in  connection  with  the  great 
Queen:  "  I  have  been  reading  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
famous  tribunal  was  a  very  good  thing.  The  people 
of  those  days  understood  themselves  and  their 
epoch."  The  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Parsons' 
valuable  and  timely  paper,  treating  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Spain,  will  be  given  in  the  next  number 
of  The  "Ave  Maria." 


A  sensation  was  created  in  a  recent  trial  before 
the  Circuit  Court  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  when 
Judge  Elliott  sentenced  a  prisoner  to  be  hanged 
on  Thursday,  January  29.  The  Judge,  in  explana- 
tion, said  in  the  court-room  that  he  never  did 
and  never  would  sentence  a  murderer  to  be 
hanged  on  the  day  forever  consecrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 


The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Coquille,  editor 
of  the  Paris  Univers.  He  had  been  a  journalist 
for  fifty  years,  and  was  the  author  of  a  well-known 
book,  "  Les  Legistes."  R.  I.  P. 


Bishop  Keane  is  heart  and  soul  with  the 
Total  Abstinence  movement;  but  when  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Non-Partisan  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  asked  him  to  speak  at  one 
of  their  Friday  night  meetings,  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  near  Washington,  he  was  forced  to  de- 
cline on  account  of  his  many  pressing  duties. 
But  the  Catholic  Mirror  relates  that  the  ladies 
would  not  take  "  No  "  for  an  answer,  and  one  of 
them  urged  that  many  of  the  old  soldiers  wanted 
to  hear  a  Catholic  priest;  and  that  a  veteran 


among  them,  named  Patrick  Meehan,  had  put  a 
ten  dollar  note  into  her  hands  for  carriage  hire 
and  other  expenses,  declaring  that  Bishop  Keane 
must  come.  This  proved  irresistible.  "Tell  Pat- 
rick I  will  be  there,"  said  the  amiable  prelate. 
He  went,  and  made  an  address  which  delighted 
and  edified  not  only  the  old  soldiers,  but  a  large 
audience  of  people  of  all  denominations.  The 
happiest  and  most  distinguished  of  all  was  Mr. 
Patrick  Meehan. 

The  tercentenary  of  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga  will 
be  celebrated  on  June  21,  the  anniversary  of  his 
death.  The  Holy  Father,  in  an  apostolic  letter 
dated  January  i,  grants  special  indulgences  to 
those  who  will  celebrate  the  feast  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  he  gives,  and  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  people  of  the  Christian  world  by  the 
ordinaries  of  the  dioceses.  The  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff lays  particular  stress  on  the  love  which  young 
men  and  women,  and  above  all  little  children, 
should  have  for  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  whom  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  named  patron  of  youth.  His 
Holiness  declares  that  he  has  been  accustomed 
from  his  tenderest  years  to  venerate  with  special 
fervor  this  angelic  boy,  and  expresses  much  grat- 
ification that  he  is  to  be  particularly  honored 
throughout  the  Catholic  world. 


Fra  Pasquale,  a  popular  priest  of  Naples,  who 
was  the  last  of  the  friars  of  San  Nicola  dei  Ca- 
serti,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
ten.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  to  the  high  altar  to  receive  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  When  the  friars  of  San  Nicola 
were  dispersed  by  the  Government,  Fra  Pasquale 
and  a  few  others  remained  to  serve  the  church 
attached  to  their  former  residence.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  Neapolitans,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  saint. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  P.  Bigaudet,  Bishop  of  Ramatha 
and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Lower  Burma,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  energetic  and  successful  missionary. 
He  was  born  in  Besancpon,  France,  in  1813,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty- one  joined  the  Seminary  of 
the  Foreign  Missions.  When  he  arrived  in  Burma 
there  was  not  a  single  church  or  school  in  the 
country;  and  now,  after  half  a  century  of  apostolic 
labor,  his  diocese  is  fairly  dotted  with  churches. 
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chapels,  and  schools  for  both  sexes.  In  addition 
to  his  missionary  duties  the  Bishop  still  finds 
time  for  literary  work;  besides  the  books  which 
he  published  in  the  Malay  tongue  for  the  use  of 
converts  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, he  is  the  author  of  the  "Legend  of 
Gaudama"  and  the  "Life  of  Our  Lord"  in  Bur- 
mese. "  In  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age," 
says  a  non-Catholic  writer,  "we  see  this  remark- 
able man  still  continually  on  the  move  all  over 
the  country;  exhorting  the  weak,  stimulating 
the  strong  to  fresh  exertion  in  the  ministry  of 
his  Church;  old  fields  are  searchingly  culti- 
vated, and  new  soils  are  continually  invaded  and 
broken  up.  What  a  history  to  look  back  upon! 
What  work  done!  What  troubles  overcome!  What 
a  perfect  kaleidescope  of  changeful  events!" 


New  Publications. 


Christian  Art  in  Our  Own  Age.  By  Eliza  Allen 
Starr.   Notre  Dame,  IncL:  Office  of  The  "Ave  Maria." 

Occasional  lectures  on  the  characteristics  of  cer- 
tain schools  of  painting,  art  collections  representing 
fortune  rather  than  taste,  mild  ravings  over  an  im- 
ported masterpiece, — here  we  have  an  index  to  the 
manual  of  duty,  the  following  of  which  gives  the 
average  American  the  comforting  assurance  that 
he  and  his  country  are  awake  to  the  vital  interests 
■of  art.  That  which  is  heaven-born  needs  celestial 
nourishment,  and  the  materialism  of  to-day  is  far 
removed  from  the  atmosphere  of  faith  in  which 
alone  true  art  can  flourish.  With  truth  does  Miss 
Starr  apply  the  words  of  the  prophet  to  modern  art: 
"How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  the  finest  color  is 
changed,  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  are  scattered 
in  the  top  of  every  street!" 

Fortunately  there  are,  among  artists,  souls  whose 
aspirations  lead  them  to  the  source  of  art;  and  from 
the  abundance  of  their  heart  do  they  seek  to  instruct 
others.  Such  a  teacher  is  Miss  Starr,  whose  latest 
work  is  a  series  of  five  lectures  on  Christian  Art. 
Filled  with  hope,  her  spirit  sought  for  that  which 
promised  a  revival  of  all  that  is  best  in  art ;  the  result 
seems  almost  an  inspiration,  for  with  a  full  heart  she 
exclaims :  "  O  happy  century,  in  which  the  sacred  fire 
has  been  brought  back  to  the  altar  of  Art,  there  to 
enkindle  again  in  all  hearts  the  flame  of  divine  love ! " 

With  witching  touch  has  Miss  Starr,  in  her  dainty 
little  volume,  sketched  the  life  of  Overbeck;  with 
an  insight  born  of  faith  and  art  has  she  analyzed  the 


works  of  this  master,  as  well  as  those  of  Pugin  and 
Millet.  And  whatever  is  recorded  by  the  pen  of  this 
gifted  woman,  this  exponent  of  the  best  and  the 
highest  in  Christian  art,  is  worthy  profoundest  atten- 
tion and  study.  Would  that  the  sweet  atmosphere 
of  St. Joseph's  Cottage*  might  give  of  its  sanctity, 
its  artistic  savor,  to  the  homes  of  Catholics!  Then 
would  the  touching  words  of  the  dedication  of  this 
charming  little  book  be  appreciated  by  the  many,  in- 
stead of  by  the  few.  Every  line  of  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
eternal  beauty  of  the  Eternal  Godhead,  the  source 
of  art,  the  guardian  of  art,  and  the  end  of  all  that  is 
true,  noble  and  worthy  in  the  disciples  of  St.  Luke. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Fran- 
cesco Tarducci.  After  the  Latest  Documents.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  Henry  F.  Brownson.  In  Two  Volumes.  Detroit: 
H.  F.  Brownson,  Pubjisher. 

A  "Life"  of  the  great  discoverer  of  the  New 
World  receives  additional  interest  and  claims  par- 
ticular attention  at  a  time  when  our  country,  in 
union  with  other  nations,  is  preparing  to  commemo- 
rate the  400th  anniversary  of  the  great  event  which 
made  these  shores  known  to  the  Christian  world. 
This  may  be  said  all  the  more  forcibly  of  a  "Life" 
such  as  that  prepared  by  the  illustrious  Italian  publi- 
cist, Francesco  Tarducci,  and  presented  in  an  elegant 
English  garb  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Brownson,  who  is  so 
well  known  in  the  fields  of  American  literature.  It 
is  true  that  we  already  have  a  justly  celebrated 
work  on  this  great  subject  in  Washington  Irving's 
"Columbus," — a  work  which  the  author  highly  com- 
mends, and  to  which  he  expresses  his  indebtedness 
for  much  aid  in  his  own  labors.  But  what  makes 
Tarducci's  history  of  especial  value  is  that  he  has 
incorporated  in  it  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the 
many  documents  that  have  been  brought  to  light 
within  the  last  half  century.  Aided  by  these  docu- 
ments and  by  intelligent  criticism,  and  correcting 
careless  extracts  and  translations  from  the  old  his- 
torians, Signor  Tarducci  has  presented  the  details  of 
Columbus'  life  with  accuracy  and  consistency.  The 
translator  says  in  his  preface: 

"The  story  of  Columbus  is  told  with  as  much  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  as  if  written  by  Columbus  himself;  and  Tarducci 
has  so  completely  studied  the  character  and  thought  of  Colum- 
bus, and  has  so  identified  himself  with  his  hero,  that  when  he  is 
not  g^iving  the  very  words  of  Columbus,  he  gives  us  what  Colum- 
bus himself  would  have  said." 

The  narrative  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and 
told  with  the  grace  and  polish  of  the  most  accom- 
plished writer.  It  will  provide  the  means  for  a  pro- 
found and  instructive  study  of  the  career  of  one 
whom    Humboldt  calls  "a   giant    standing  on  the 


*  Miss  Starr's  home. 
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confines  between  mediaeval  and  modern  times, 
whose  existence  marks  one  of  the  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  world."  The  work,  therefore, 
merits  a  widely  extended  circulation  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  whilst  commend- 
ing itself  to  the  profoundest  thinker  and  every 
student  and  lover  of  history.  It  is  enriched  with  a 
number  of  pleasing  illustrations  taken  from  Gre- 
gori's  celebrated  mural  paintings  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame. 

There  is  a  cheaper  edition  of  this   valuable  and 
timely  work,  in  one  volume. 

Black  is  White.  By  "The  Prig."  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  i&  Co. 

Those  who  have  read  «'How  to  make  a  Saint," 
and  others  of  the  clever  productions  of  "The  Prig," 
will  need  no  inducement  to  purchase  this  latest 
of  his  amusing  satires  on  the  absurdities  of  the 
Ritualists ;  and  once  they  secure  it,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  never  regret  the  purchase-money. 
For  the  appreciators  of  delicate  humor  there  is  an 
inward  chuckle  in  every  sentence,  a  dancing  smile 
in  every  paragraph,  and  a  hearty  laugh  in  every 
page.  "Black  is  White;  or.  Continuity  Continued," 
tells  of  a  religious  movement  that  took  its  rise 
in  some  century  posterior  to  the  nineteenth,  re- 
sulting in  the  establishment  by  act  of  Parliament 
of  the  Re-established  Church  of  England.  Within 
the  fold  of  the  Re-establishment  were  admitted 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Welsh  Calvinists, 
the  Baptists,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Elsmerians 
(professors  of  the  religion  of  Robert  Elsmere),  and 
the  Esoteric  Buddhists.  The  head  of  the  churcj^ 
was  the  postmaster-general,  and  a  special  commit- 
tee appointed  by  him  settled  the  details  of  religion, 
rubric,  and  ritual.  Instead  of  baptizing,  clergymen 
were  to  sprinkle  babies  as  they  named  and  registered 
them,  and  this  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Ritualists 
and  Anglicans  generally.  The  Glorias  were  done 
away  with,  and  "an  old  and  beautiful"  doxology, 
found  in  a  liturgical  work  at  the  British  Museum, 
substituted  therefor.  This  doxology  ran  as  follows: 
"  Halleliy'ar 
Hallelu/Vt"." 

The  progress  of  the  new  church,  its  vicissitudes, 
the  gradual  approaches  to  the  discarded  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  Anglicanism,  and  the  contention  of 
the  adherents  of  the  old  and  the  new  religion  that 
they  were  the  true  Church  of  England,  are  treated 
with  inimitable  skill.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
cellent fun,  the  book  enforces  a  trenchant  argument 
against  the  pretensions  of  those  Anglicans  who  in 
our  day  talk  and  publish  verbose  nonsense  on  their 
identity  with  the  ancient  Church  of  Britain. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  -were  bound 
■with  them.  — Hkb,,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Mother  M.  Baptista  Hitselberger,  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Visitation,  Richmond,Va.,who  was  summoned 
to  receive  the  reward  of  her  labors  on  the  23d  ult. 

Mr.John  Durick,  who  breathed  his  last  on  the 
I2th  ult.,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edward  Maline,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  i6th  ult. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Crane,  who  expired  on  the  8th  ult.,  at 
West  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Timmons  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Flan- 
igan,  who  passed  away  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Keeley,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  who 
piously  yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  25th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dardis,  a  fervent  servant  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  ended  her  days  in  .great  peace  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  the  26th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Keely,  whose  exemplary  Christian  life 
was  crowned  with  a  holy  death  at  St.  Mary,  Minn., 
on  the  3d  ult. 

Mrs.  Michael  Hevey,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  who  went 
to  receive  the  recompense  of  her  virtuous  life  on 
the  2d  ult. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Cassidy,whose  happy  death  occurred 
in  New  York  city  on  the  26th  ult. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Ims,of  Columbus,  Ohio,  whose  sudden 
but  not  unprovided  death  took  place  on  the  2d  inst. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Moy  nihan,  Mrs.  Kate  Duffy,  Mr.  Patrick 
Flynn,  Mr.  James  Morrison,  Mr.  Joseph  Newell, 
Miss  Annie  Biggins,  and  Miss  Bridget  Carr, — all  of 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Mrs. John  Tierney,  Rome,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.John  DeCourcy,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred E.  Scully,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  Reidy, 
Catharine  Nagle,  and  Mary  McManus,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Michael  May,  Corning,  N.  Y.;  Apos.  Tucker, 
Fredericktown,Mo.;  Mr.  Patrick  Rodgers  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  Gregson,  Vallejo,  Cal.;  John  McCann,  Mar- 
tinez, Cal.;  Mrs.  Thomas  Gaffney,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ray  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Troy,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  John  W.  Parle,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mrs. 
John  Kaul,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Mr.John  F.  0»Neill,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Mr. James  Sunny,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Mary 
Coleman,  Athens,  Pa.;  and  Mr.  John  Feeley,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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Sick-Calls  to  Children  in  Ireland. 

A  LETTER  FROM  FATHER  KENNEDY. 

OU  know,  little  people,  that  a  priest 
has  to  attend  all  manner  of  sick 
persons;  and  sometimes  it  is  his  lot 
to  attend  little  children.  And  then 
the  priest's  heart  is  very  sad, — for 
children  are  always  very  dear  .to  a 
priest;  and  it  is  such  a  pity  to  see 
them,  instead  of  running  about  and  laughing  and 
playing,  lying  on  their  beds,  and  sick  and  heavy 
and  silent.  You  may  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
sick  children  I  am  attending.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  about  two  or  three  in  this  letter. 

Far  away,  in  among  the  quiet  fields,  stands  a 
peaceful  country  house.  There  are  tall  trees  near 
it.  In  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  these  old 
trees  are  so  calm  and  contented-looking,  and  the 
beautiful  sunlight  so  rich  and  full,  that  you  could 
never  think  there  was  pain  or  sorrow  in  that 
country  home.  Now,  come  in  with  me;  let  us 
walk  very  quietly.  That  rogue  of  a  sheep-dog 
often  snarls  at  me,  but  he  will  not  bite. 

A  middle-aged  woman  is  busy  in  the  house. 
It  is  not  a  pins-and-needles  tidy  house;  you  are 
a  bit  disappointed:  it  is  an  old-looking  house, 
and  everything  has  an  old  appearance.  If  you 
were  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  our  people  and 
our  houses,  you  would  know  that  that  was  once 
a  comfortable,  "plentiful"  house,  where  the  old 
people  of  long  ago  lived  happily,  where  friends 
were  welcome;  where  there  was  an  abundance  for 
the  family  and  the  servants;  where  the  poor  sat 
by  the  blazing  fire  in  the  big  chimney-corner,  and 
had  their  food  and  their  bed;  but  where  now 
things  are  not  the  same  as  "in  thim  ould  days." 
There  is  an  air  of  "ould  anciency"  about  it, and 
the  broad  avenue  and  the  old  trees  bear  testi- 
mony to  this;  so  that  in  your  mind  you  have  a 
resptct  and  a  pity  for  it  in  its  decay. 


You  see  that  the  middle-aged  woman  is  fair, 
wears  a  black  cap,  and  when  she  looks  at  you 
there  is  an  expression  on  her  face  as  if  kindness 
had  been  touched  by  grief.  "  Mamma! "  murmurs 
a  voice.  The  face  at  once  grows  anxious,  and 
the  elderly  woman  steps  lightly  and  quickly  to 
the  open  door  of  a  room  leading  off  the  kitchen, 
where  she  has  been  at  work.  We  follow  her.  A 
plain,  rough  bed  with  a  white  counterpane,  four 
whitewashed    walls,   some    cheap    prints    of    a 
pious  sort,  an  earthen  floor, — nothing  like  luxury; 
scarcely  is  there  comfort.  A  form  is  lying  on  the 
bed;   by  its  long  hair  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
features  we  see  it  is  a  girl.    She  is  young — we 
should  say  about  fifteen. 
"What  is  it,  Lilly  honey?" 
"  O  mamma,  raise  me  up! " 
The  voice  is  feeble,  but  it  is  not  the  pettish 
complaint  of  one  that  is  selfish.   Sickness,  you 
know,  children,  oftentimes  makes  people  selfish. 
A  good  child  is  never  selfish  or  pettish  when  sick; 
she  is  always  brave.  Because,  you  see,  father  and 
mother  and  friends  are  anxious  about  a  sick 
child,  and  it  is  not  right  to  pain  their  hearts  more 
than  they  are  already.  And  some  children,  when 
asked   to  take  the   medicine  that  the    doctor 
orders,  begin  to  cry  and  to  murmur  and  to  pout, 
and  to  make  wry  faces.  But  a  good  child  will  do 
none  of  those  things;  for  the  good  child  reflects 
that  mother  would  never  ask  her  little  boy  or 
girl  to  take  such  disagreeable  drinks  only  that 
she  knew  the  medicine  was  good  for  them. 
"Will  that  do,  Lilly  honey?" 
"Yes,  mamma." 

The  mother's  face  bends  down  to  her  child's. 
O  children,  can  you  think  how  that  poor  mother 
loves  her  little  one?  Try  and  think.  Suppose 
some  one  came  and  offered  her  money  for  the 
sick  girl.  How  much  money  would  buy  that  poor 
delicate  invalid  from  the  mother's  heart?  If 
every  stone  in  that  old  house  were  turned  into  a 
nugget  of  gold,  and  if  every  apartment  under  the 
roof  were  filled  with  it,  and  she  were  asked  to 
part  with  that  poor  sick  girl — oh,  the  sick  girl 
were  a  thousand  times  dearer  than  all! 

Look,  there  is  a  twinge  of  pain!  See,  it  passes 
over  the  wasted  features,  and  the  pale  brow  for 
a  second  contracts.  But  follow  the  gaze  of  the 
eyes:  they  are  fixed  on  the  black  wooden  cruci- 
fix with  the  white  figure,  that  stands  close  by. 
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Poor  Lilly  knows  me,  and  I  will  speak  to  her. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  Lilly  child?" 

"  Nicely,  Father.  You'll  excuse  me,  I  can  not 
turn  better." 

"  Father,  poor  Lilly  hasn't  turned  out  of  that 
position  for  the  last  seven  days.  We  can  not  lay 
a  hand  to  her.  She  is  pain  all  over  except  her 
hands  and  her  feet.  We  tried  to  move  her  a  little 
to-day,  and  we  thought  she'd  die  in  our  hands." 

There  is  no  necessity  of  telling  that  sweet  child 
of  the  value  of  suffering.  You  saw  the  stolen  looks 
at  the  crucifix.  But  she  can  smile,  too,  and  is  a 
bit  of  a  rogue  when  the  pain  for  a  time  leaves  her. 

"And,  Lilly  dear,  all  these  sweet  children  have 
come  to  see  you.  And  they  are  very  troubled  that 
you  are  suffering;  and  they  wish,  oh  so  greatly, 
that  they  could  do  something  to  soothe  the  pain." 

"It  is  good  of  them.  Father.  I  was  once  like 
them,  in  the  summer  days  long  ago;  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  I  had  a  happy  heart.  But, 
Father,  tell  the  dear  children  that  it  is  more  like 
heaven  to  be  this  way.  For  thirty-three  years  He 
[her  eyes  glance  at  the  crucifix]  led  a  most  holy 
life  in  poverty  and  suffering.  And  I  have  read 
that  He  said,  '  Father,  I  desire  that  where  I  am, 
there  My  disciples  may  be.'  But  God  spare  them 
all  to  their  good  parents!  " 

The  sunlight  plays  on  her  face,  and  sometimes 
a  passing  thought  brings  out  a  smile,  or  a  playful 
word  calls  it  forth.  And  you  say  in  your  own 
mind, "  Oh,  such  a  gentle  face,  such  a  gentle  face! " 
You  are  taken  with  that  face,  and  you  think, 
"  What  a  pity  about  her  teeth !  They  look  so  black. 
What  a  pity  she  could  not  get  them  out,  and  have 
in  a  new  set! "  The  decay  of  the  teeth,  little  chil- 
dren, is  but  an  effect  of  her  sickness;  it  arises 
from  a  want  of  pure,  healthy  blood  in  the  system. 
Just  as  you  see  a  rotten  branch  in  a  tree;  the 
rotten  branch  is  caused  by  the  want  of  sap  circu- 
lating through  it.  Either  something  had  pre- 
vented it  flowing  into  that  branch,  or  the  tree 
itself  had  not  enough  to  send  a  portion  there. 

Now,  children,  I  want  to  be  left  alone  for  a 
while  with  poor  Lilly.  You  will  please  wait  in 
the  next  apartment. 

There — that  much  is  done.  We  bid  good-bye 
to  Lilly  and  her  mother — alas  for  both  of  them! — 
and  we  go  out  into  the  blessed  sunshine. 

"  Will  she  die, did  you  ask,  Lucy?  I  am  afraid 
she  will,  my  pet;  but  it  may  be  yet  some  time  to 


come.  You  know,  however,  we  could  not  at  pres- 
ent say  that  much  to  her  poor  mother.  While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope. — Now,  let  me  see.  Are 
you  all  able  to  climb  stone  walls,  and  get  over 
fences,  and  push  through  bushes,  and  walk  a 
good  stretch  of  fields?  You  all  are— all  of  you?" 

"All  of  us!" 

"Every  little  man  and  woman  of  you?  Very 
well,  then.  Put  out  your  right  foot  before  your 
left  foot;  and  if  your  left  foot  stays  behind,  be 
sure  and  don't  wait  for  it.  That's  it!  Do  ye  see 
something  like  the  ruins  of  an  old  house  over 
there  on  the  height?  Do  ye  see  a  small  thatched 
house,  with  ivy  growing  on  the  gable?  We  are 
making  for  that  now  in  a  straight  line,  as  the 
crow  flies." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Trials  of  the  Owl. 


BY    MAURICE     FRANCIS     EGAN. 

n. 

That  awful  whizzing  sound  made  Harry's  heart 
sink.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  an  avalanche  dealing 
death  and  destruction  were  about  to  fall  upon 
him.  And  the  rattan  was  a  thick  and  powerful 
one;  it  could  leave  welts  on  the  toughest  skin; 
and  no  matter  how  thickly  a  boy  spread  rosin 
over  the  palm  of  his  hand,  it  hurt  all  the  same. 
The  rattan  did  not  descend;  Mr.  Masters  be- 
came aware  that  Harry  was  not  performing  his 
part  in  the  operation:  his  hands  were  held  close 
to  his  sides. 

"  Hold  out  your  hand,  sir! " 

Harry  tremblingly  put  out  his  right  hand. 
James  Sweeney  looked  at  it  pityingly;  it  was  a 
very  small,  white  hand. 

"  He  choked — he  wasn't  fighting,"  said  James. 
"Tom  Callan  pushed  against  him,  and  something 
choked  him." 

"I  didn't  push  him!"  cried  Tom  Callan,  a 
freckled  boy,  with  dark  eyebrows  that  met  over 
his  nose.  He  shook  his  fist  at  Sweeney.  And  well 
he  might;  for  who  knew  that  Mr.  Masters  might 
not  turn  on  him  ?  Sweeney  met  his  look  defiantly; 
Callan's  eyes  fell,  and  the  school  felt  that  he 
would  take  it  out  of  the  owl.  Mr.  Masters  did 
not  notice  the  interruption.  The  awful  stick  de- 
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scended  just  as  Harry's  courage  deserted  him; 
it  struck  the  desk  with  great  force.  Harry  had 
withdrawn  his  hand. 

Mr.  Masters'  face  reddened.  "I'll  give  you 
three  extra  for  that.  Your- hand  is  ready  enough 
to  strike  and  to  hit  and  to  maul  other  boys.  I'll 
give  you  a  taste  of  it  yourself,  you  young  ruffian! " 
Mr.  Masters  had  no  particular  dislike  to  Harry; 
he  always  opened  the  session  with  an  "exam- 
ple." Harry  happened  to  be  the  best  "example" 
at  hand.  But  the  suspense  was  more  than  the 
little  fellow  could  stand;  as  the  stick  came  down 
again  his  head  whirled;  he  fell  against  James 
Sweeney  and  knew  no  more. 

The  school  decided  that  this  was  a  clever  trick 
of  the  owl's,  and  much  better  than  the  free  use 
of  rosin.  Sweeney  carried  Harry  out  into  the  hall 
and  poured  water  on  his  face,  while  Mr.  Masters 
unbuttoned  his  collar.  The  fresh  air  and  the 
water  revived  Harry,  who  was  conducted  back  to 
his  desk  by  the  kind-hearted  Sweeney  just  as  the 
first  class  in  geograph\  filed  to  its  place  on  the 
long  bench  in  front  of  Mr.  Masters'  desk.  Harry, 
pale  and  limp,  thanked  Heaven  that  he  was  not 
of  that  class;  he  might  sit  still  for  a  while.  Mr. 
Masters  glanced  at  him. 

"You've  escaped  this  time,  my  boy,"  he  said; 
"but  if  I  hear  of  your  fighting  again,  I'll  break 
every  bone  in  your  body." 

The  first  class  in  geography  was  absorbed  in 
wondering  where  the  teacher  would  begin.  If  he 
began  with  the  Niger,  all  would  be  well;  for  each 
boy  would  get  the  question  he  had  paid  special 
attention  to;  but  if  he  should  "skip"  to  the  Nile, 
what  safety  could  there  be  for  anybody? 

Tom  Calian,  unhappily,  did  not  belong  to  the 
first  class  in  geography.  He  was  a  monitor  on 
this  opening  day, — that  is,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  spaces  between  the  desks,  and  took  in- 
stant vengeance  on  any  boy  who  did  not  sit  with 
his  arms  folded.  Satan  can  find  nothing  for  folded 
arms  todo, — at  least  this  was  Mr.  Masters'  phi- 
losophy. If  a  boy  folded  his  arms  and  kept  his 
eyes  on  his  book  he  was  good;  otherwise,  he  was 
wicked.  And  so  while  Mr.  Masters  heard  the 
answers  of  the  first  class  in  geography,  Tom  Calian 
walked  up  and  down,  stopping  occasionally  to 
whisper  into  some  favorite's  ear  or  to  demand 
tribute.  If  you  paid  Tom  two  agates  and  ten 
commons  he  would  not  trouble  you;  you  might 


whisper  and  not  fold  your  arms,  and  every  time 
he  passed  you  he  would  jingle  his  pocketful  of 
marbles.  Some  monitors  preferred  to  take  chew- 
ing gum  as  a  bribe, — not  the  scented  chewing 
gum  of  the  present  refined  time;  but  a  thick  kind 
in  pink  paper,  which  smelt  of  kerosene.  Others 
would  accept  five  "humbugs"  as  the  price  of 
liberty.  The  humbug  was  a  square,  brown  molas- 
ses confection,  flavored  to  the  highest  point  with 
peppermint.  But  Tom  Calian  could  only  be 
approached  with  marbles,  and  they  must,  if  pos- 
sible, be  agates.  He  took  commons  under  protest, 
and  the  boy  who  gave  them  to  him  never  f  It 
really  safe. 

How  leaden  were  the  hours!  Ten  o'clock! 
Harry  watched  the  slow  hand  of  the  clock  in 
despair.  In  a  short  time  he  would  be  called  on 
to  go  up  to  the  blackboard  to  "do"  a  sum  in 
division,  and  his  head  ached  so  that  he  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  long  or  short.  And  yet 
there  was  hope.  Mr.  Masters  had  a  pleasant  way 
of  permitting  the  very  good  boys — so  reported 
by  the  monitor — to  leave  school  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  rest  remained  until  twelve.  If  Harry  could 
only  keep  "good"  until  eleven!  He  folded  his 
arms  tightly  and  tried  to  fix  his  attention  on  his 
book.  The  minutes  passed.  A  quarter  to  eleven 
came;  now  Harry  knew  that  the  third  arithmetic 
class  would  not  be  called  before  eleven,  as 
the  second  orthography  was  on  the  anxious 
bench.  The  second  orthography  was  proverbiiilly 
stupid.  How  Mr.  Masters  glared  and  sneered; 
how  hearts  that  could  mingle  in  a  stone  fight 
with  delight  and  enthusiasm  quailed  before  his 
barbed  sarcasms! 

Five  minutes  of  eleven!  Harry's  spirits  rose; 
some  of  his  battered  books  had  been  found  by 
James  Sweeney  and  returned  to  him;  in  five 
more  minutes  he  would  draw  the  strap  around 
them  and  go.  He  forgot  his  headache  in  the 
delightful  vision.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
session  there  was  no  school  held  in  the  after- 
noons. He  did  not  think  of  his  torn  clothts.  In 
ten  minutes  he  would  no  longer  be  the  owl— an 
outcast — a  young  ruffian — a  hapless  victim  dodg- 
ing blows,  and  words  worse  than  blows:  he  would 
be  "Harry,"  a  human  being  again.  There  would 
be  a  nice  dinner  for  him,  and  the  swing  in  the 
grape-vine  arbor,  and  the  story-book  he  had  just 
begun;  and  in  the  evening,  when  he  had  studied 
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that  awful  page  in  the  small  dictionary,  a  walk 
with  his  father  through  the  twilight  streets.  Three 
minutes  to  eleven,  and  he  was  "good"  still. 

He  did  not  know  the  omnipotent  monitor  had 
his  eye  on  him.  Tom  Callan,  who  was  afraid  of 
the  stalwart  Sweeney,  had  resolved  to  "take  it 
out"  of  Harry.  He  winked  at  the  boys  on  the 
back  bench,  who,  being  small,  were  delighted  with 
such  an  honor,  and  watched  the  clock. 

As  eleven  o'clock  struck  Harry  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  held  up  his  hand  to  attract  Mr.  Masters' 
favorable  attention.  At  once  Tom  Callan  was 
down  on  him.  "Come  out  here!"  he  whispered. 
"Your  arms  are  not  folded.  Come  out  here!" 

He  grasped  Harry  by  the  shoulders  and  tried 
to  drag  him  into  the  aisle.  If  he  should  succeed, 
the  victim  would  have  to  sit  on  a  bench  near  the 
wail  until  Mr.  Masters  would  come,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  dismiss  him  with  two  or  three  whacks 
of  the  rattan.  Harry  hated  this  worse  than  death. 
Death  had  no  terrors  to  him;  he  had  thought 
little  about  it;  but  every  fibre  of  his  being  thrilled 
with  terror  of  another  hour  of  fearful  suspense 
on  the  bench,  waiting  for  the  punishment  which 
Mr.  Masters  always  inflicted  with  a  hearty  appetite. 

In  the  desk  was  an  open  slit,  into  which  slates 
were  supposed  to  be  thrust.  Harry  put  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  into  this,  and  clung  with  all  his 
might.  Tom  Callan  pulled  at  his  collar.  Sweeney, 
who  sat  next  to  Harry,  grasped  his  legs.'  He 
threatened  Callan  in  a  low  voice:  "If  you  pull 
this  little  fellow  out,  I'll  crunch  your  bones!" 

Callan  paid  no  attention;  he  pulled  at  Harry 
wiih  all  his  might.  The  boy  on  the  outer  end  of 
the  desk — there  were  four  boys  at  each  desk — 
now  took  sides  with  Callan.  He  grasped^  the 
front  of  Harry's  jacket  and  pulled  with  his  whole 
force.  Suddenly  a  treacherous  enemy  of  Sweeney's 
brought  a  ruler  down  on  his  wrist,  and  he  relaxed 
his  hold.  This  sent  Callan  backward,  dragging 
Harry  with  him.  The  noise  aroused  Mr.  Masters. 

"Bring  that  boy  hither!"  he  said,  in  cold, 
hard  tones.  The  school  trembled  at  the  word 
"hither."  It  was  so  elegant,  so  unusual;  only  a  su- 
perior being  would  say  "  hither"  instead  of  "here." 

"Again!"  said  Mr.  Masters,  in  sorrowful  tones, 
— "again!  O  mores!  O  mores/** 

A  little  boy  named  Moore  started  up  in  af- 
fright. "Here,  sir!" 

"Sit  down,  Moore;  sit  down.  I  was  speaking  in 


the  Latin  tongue.  Again,  Master  Corbett,  yoQ 
defy  me.  Again  you  presume  to  quarrel  in  my 
very  presence.  Again  your  hands  are  crimsoned 
with  your  fellows'  blood." 

This  certainly  was  an  exaggeration,  as  the  only 
blood  visible  was  coming  out  of  Harry's  nose. 

Tom  Callan  shook  his  head  sadly.  He  looked 
at  the  unhappy  Harry  as  one  who  would  say,  "So 
young  and  yet  so  wicked! " 

" Did  he  strike  you,  my  poor  boy?"  asked  Mr. 
Masters,  turning  sympathetically  to  Tom.  "  For 
a  little  boy,  he  has  more  badness  in  him  than  I 
ever  dreamed  of." 

Harry  stood  before  the  great  man,  trying  to 
keep  back  the  tears  that  seemed  to  be  choking 
him.  The  injustice  of  the  whole  thing  lay  heavy 
on  his  heart,  and  the  hopelessness  of  ever 
being  able  to  see  his  way  out  of  it  numbed  him. 
He  did  not  hate  Mr.  Masters — Mr.  Masters  was 
too  great  to  be  loved  or  hated;  and,  besides,  Mr. 
Masters  could  not  be  expected  to  think  that  a 
boy  had  feelings,— but  he  almost  hated  Tom 
Callan.  However,  all  resentment  passed  into  a 
sense  of  wretchedness  as  Mr.  Masters  spoke  again. 

"May  I  ask,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  soft  voice,, 
which  filled  the  boys  with  admiration,  "what 
explanation  you  will  give  to  your  fond  parents- 
of  your  tattered  condition?  Will  you  tell  them 
that  you  have  not  been  fighting?  And  will  they 
believe  you?" 

"  My  papa  and  mamma  always  believe  me." 

The  school  roared.  Even  Mr.  Masters  smiled. 

"Did  you  hear  what  the  kid  called  his  old 
man  and  old  woman?  Pa-pa,  ma-ma  !"  whis- 
pered Callan  to  his  chum,  Joe  Commerford. 

"  Go  to  the  bench.  I'll  give  you  your  lesson 
by  and  by.  I'm  not  your  pa,  nor  yet  your  ma." 

The  school  actually  became  hysterical  over  this 
delightful  joke.  Mr.  Masters  had  to  frown  at  last. 
He  said  later  to  a  friend  that  he  found  wit  one 
of  the  most  excellent  means  of  controlling  boys. 

Harry  went  to  the  bench  and  sat  down  beside 
another  culprit,  whose  fears  were  not  so  acute 
as  his.  The  other  culprit  was  a  certain  Jeremiah 
Dolan,  who  had  been  put  there  for  propelling 
balls  of  putty  through  a  tin  blow-pipe  at  the 
monitor's  head. 

"I  hit  him  once,"  this  interesting  victim  said; 
"  and  I  am  willing  to  take  what  I  get,  as  long  as 
I've  had  my  fun." 
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•  Harry,  in  the  midst  of  his  misery,  envied  the 
young  philosopher.  If  he  could  only  have  some 
such  consolation!  Nearly  an  hour  of  suspense 
passed, — an  hour  of  harrowing  suspense  for  the 
aching,  trembling,  unhappy  little  creature  on  the 
bench.  Harry  wondered  if  the  clouds — he  saw 
one  crossing  the  patch  of  sky,  as  he  looked  out 
the  window  over  his  left  shoulder — ever  went  to 
school.  How  happy  the  horses  in  the  street  were; 
they  were  in  the  open  daylight  all  day  long! 

Twelve  o'clock  was  coming, — his  heart  stood 
still.  He  made  a  little  prayer  that  somebody 
might  save  him.  And  just  as  the  little  black 
hands  stood  at  five  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock  a 
bright,  pleasant  face  appeared  at  the  door,  and, 
beretta  in  hand.  Father  Beresford  entered.  He 
was  so  tall  that,  from  habit,  he  always  took  off  his 
beretta  as  he  passed  through  the  low  door.  The 
sight  of  his  cassock  was  always  a  welcome  one 
in  the  school;  for  he  was  sure  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  the  day  with  a  story  or  some  pleasant 
speech.  The  half  hour  in  the  afternoon  he  de- 
voted to  religious  instruction  was  the  only  time 
in  the  weary  day  really  enjoyed  by  the  best  of 
the  boys.  As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door  after 
him  the  boys  stood  up;  he  waved  his  hand  cour- 
teously, and  they  sat  down,  making  all  the  noise 
possible.  It  was  an  agreeable  diversion  for  them. 

Harry  fixed  his  eyes  on  Father  Beresford,  as  a 
shipwrecked  sailor  looks  at  a  light  on  the  horizon. 
And  Father  Beresford,  who  remembered  that  he 
was  once  himself  a  boy,  caught  the  glance. 

"What!  twoboys  punished  to-day?"  he  asked, 
in  a  rich, soft  voice.  "Let  them  off,  Mr.  Masters, 
— let  them  off,  please.  It's  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  you  know.  Get  your  hats,  little  boys." 

Harry  and  his  companion  plunged  into  the 
mass  of  hats  and  caps  that  encumbered  the  floor 
beneath  the  hat-rack.  Father  Beresford  smiled 
as  he  saw  them  disappear  through  the  door.  Mr. 
Masters  shook  his  head.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
Father  Beresford  would  soon  spoil  the  effects  of 
his  discipline.  The  priest  had  merely  stepped 
into  the  room  to  give  the  teacher  a  message 
about  some  books.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  Mr. 
Masters  announced  the  prayer,  and,  with  a  wild 
shout,  the  school  rushed  through  the  narrow 
blue  gateway. 

When  Harry  reached  home  he  found  his 
mother  in  the  garden  with  a  large  sunbonnet  on 


her  head,  picking  dead  leaves  from  the  geraniums 
She  stood  erect  and  looked  at  him  severely.  He 
was  not  a  pleasing  object:  his  nose  was  swollen; 
there  were  drops  of  blood  on  his  collar;  his 
jacket  was  torn,  and  had  lost  several  of  its  bright 
brass  buttons;  the  tassel  of  his  cap  was  gone,  and 
one  leg  of  his  trousers — boys  had  not  yet  begun 
to  wear  knickerbockers  —  was  longer  than  the 
other;  in  fact,  the  unhappy  boy  had  to  hold  it 
with  his  left  hand  to  prevent  its  dropping  off. 

"Henry!"  his  mother  said. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  get  home! "  he  exclaimed. 

"You  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  anywhere  under 
shelter  in  your  present  condition,"  she  said, 
severely.  "I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Henry.  Mrs. 
Simpkins  tells  me  that  she  saw  you  driving  an 
ice- wagon;  I  might  have  foreseen  the  result.  Go 
to  your  room  at  once,  Henry." 

That  "Henry"  struck  hard  at  his  heart.  What 
had  he  done  to  be  called  "  Henry,"  and  to  be 
met  in  this  way  at  home?  Where  could  he  find 
sympathy?  Who  would  listen  to  the  story  of  his 
wrongs?  Slowly  he  dragged  his  feet  to  his  little 
room  in  the  third  story;  it  was  a  bright  room, 
with  white  muslin  curtains  on  the  windows,  a 
square  of  gay-colored  rag  carpet  near  the  bed, 
and  the  walls  covered  with  colored  pictures  of  all 
kinds.  His  prayer-book,  rosary,  and  crucifix  were 
on  a  little  white  table  by  themselves.  He  buried 
his  face  in  the  pillow  of  his  bed,  a  very  wretched 
boy.  In  a  short  time  the  sound  of  voices  dis- 
turbed him.  The  girls  had  come  home;  almost 
immediately  his  sisters,  Charlotte  and  Louise, 
knocked  at  the  door. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Anecdote  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

When  thd-great  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  finished 
his  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  he  called  a  friend 
into  his  studio  to  inspect  it.  "  Give  me  your  can- 
did criticism,"  said  Leonardo. 

"It  is  marvellous!"  exclaimed  the  friend. 
"That  cup  stands  out  from  the  table  as  if  it 
were  real.  I  can  not  keep  my  eyes  off  it." 

Then  Leonardo  took  a  brush  and  drew  it 
across  the  sparkling  cup.  "If  it  affects  you  thus 
it  shall  not  remain,"  he  said.  "Nothing  shall 
attract  attention  from  the  figure  of  Our  Lord." 
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"  JUHE  night  is  wild,  fiercely  the  storm  winds 

roar; 
O  Spanish  monks,  unbar  your  friendly  door! 

"  Here  let  me  bide,  your  orisons  to  share, 

At  Matin  chime  and  solemn  midnight  prayer. 

"Grant  me  a  spot  whereon  my  head  may  rest, 
^Neath  sheltering  cowl,  a  habit  for  my  breast. 

"A  narrow  cell,  where  I  may  dwell  alone. 
Forgotten,  who  called  half  the  world  my  own — 

"  Hark  to  the  chime!   I  know  its  music  well. 
O  life!  O  fame!  O  time!  O  mocking  bell! 

"  This  head  now  bent  to  wear  the  tonsured  crown, 
With  many  a  jewel  once  was  loaded  down. 

"  These  shoulders  with  rough  serge-cloth  covered 

o'er. 
All  proudly  once  imperial  ermine  wore. 

"Like  to  some  tottering  kingdom,  wrecked  and 

old. 
Entombed  yet  living,  ruined,  withered,  cold." 

Toll,  brazen-throated  heralds!   softly  toll! 
This  moment  passes  an  immortal  soul. 


A  MELANCHOLY  man  can  never  be  more  than 
a  convalescent  in  the  house  t^f  God.  He  may 
think  much  of  God,  but  he  worships  very  little. 
God  has  rather  to  wait  upon  him  as  his  infirma- 
rian,  than  he  to  wait  on  God  as  his  Father  and 
his  K.\r\g.—Faber's  "Bethiehemr 


^Y   THE   COMTESSE    DE   COURSON. 
(Conclusion.) 

ARIOUS  symptoms,  from  time  to 
time,  made  General  Sonis  realize 
that,  although  his  past  services  and 
present  activity  commanded  respect, 
his  opinions,  so  utterly  contrary  to  those  of 
men  in  power,  laid  him  open  to  suspicion.  He 
was  careful,  however,  that  his  attitude  as  a  mili- 
tary man  should  be  above  reproach;  faithful 
in  this  to  his  principle  that  a  Christian  should 
seek  perfection  in  everything.  After  the  military 
manoeuvres  of  1879,  it  was  proved  that  this  infirm 
and  crippled  commander  had  done  more  work 
than  any  of  his  colleagues.  "Thanks  to  Our 
Lady's  protection,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  able  to 
remain  on  horseback  ten  and  twelve  hours." 
Nevertheless,  upon  the  promotion  of  General 
Farre  to  the  ministry  of  war,  General  Sonis  was 
suddenly  taken  from  his  command,  and  without 
any  reason  transferred  to  Chateauroux,  where 
he  arrived  in  1880.  "  My  departure  is  a  real  trial 
to  me  for  many  reasons,"  he  remarks.  "  Besides, 
it  is  a  great  embarrassment  and  an  enormous 
expense.  But  nothing  happens  without  God's 
permission,  and  therefore  let  us  say  Fiat/" 

At  Chateauroux   Sonis  began  his  work  with 
his  usual  conscientiousness,  and  visited  the  dif- 
ferent garrisons  placed  under  his  jurisdiction. 
The  commander  in  chief  of  the  corps  to  which  ^ 
he  was  then  attached  was  General  de  Gallifet,^ 
whom  he  had  known  in  Africa,  and  who  in  his 
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relations  with  General  Sonis  displayed  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  gentleman  and  the  loyalty  of  a  soldier. 
Admiring  as  he  did  the  military  talent  of  Sonis, 
his  long  and  valuable  services,  he  resolved  to 
obtain  for  him  the  cross  of  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  As  the  reader  may  remember, 
he  had  been  made  officer  of  the  order  in  1866, 
and  commander  in  1871;  but  this  higher  grade 
was  the  just  reward  of  his  services  since  the  war. 
Although  touched  by  his  chief's  generous  desire 
to  bring  him  forward,  our  hero  absolutely  re- 
fused to  move  in  the  matter,  even  to  take  the 
steps  usual  in  such  a  case.  However,  General  de 
Gallifet  kept  to  his  point,  and,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  General  Sonis,  without  having  raised 
a  finger,  was  created  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  on  the  12th  of  July. 

The  autumn  of  this  same  year  (1880)  brought 
him  many  sad  and  anxious  thoughts.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  at  this  date,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  the  Government  of  France,  hundreds 
of  religious  were  brutally  expelled  from  their 
convents,  in  defiance  of  right  and  justice.  In 
many  instances  the  troops  were  required  to  assist 
in  the  odious  work;  and  General  Sonis  resolved 
that  if  this  was  the  case  at  Chateauroux  he  would 
instantly  resign  his  command. 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  November,  at  Tours,  where 
he  had  been  summoned  by  Gallifet,  that  our 
hero  heard  that  orders  had  come  from  Paris  for 
the  immediate  expulsion  of  all  the  religious.  He 
spent  the  night  in  prayer,  and  the  next  morning 
went  to  his  chief,  and  requested  him  to  send  in  his 
resignation  to  the  Minister  of  War.  Gallifet  re- 
monstrated with  energy.  He  explained  to  Sonis 
how,  in  order  to  spare  him,  he  had  sent  direct 
orders  to  Poitiers  and  Chateauroux;  that  there- 
fore he  had  not  been  required  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  implored  him  to  reflect  a  few  days  longer 
before  taking  such  a  grave  decision,  and  closed 
the  interview  with  these  words:  "  General,  you  are 
the  honor  of  the  army.  I  can  not  do  what  you  ask." 

Sonis,  however,  remained  staunch  to  his  decis- 
ion; all  the  more  so  when  he  found  that  during 
his  absence  from  Chateauroux  his  troops  had 
been  required  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers  from  their  convent.  He  considered 
that  his  "  honor  as  a  Christian  "  was  at  stake,  and 
upon  his  express  demand  he  was  removed  from 
his  command.  "  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  nei- 


ther was  it  broken  by  others;  I  simply  put  it 
back  in  its  sheath,"  he  writes  to  a  friend.  On  the 
7th  of  November  he  addressed  a  brief  farewell  to 
his  troops,  and  resigned  his  command  into  the 
hands  of  General  Vittot.  A  few  days  later,  writing 
to  a  relative,  he  thus  resumes  the  motives  that 
had  dictated  his  line  of  conduct:  "Yes,  it  is  true 
that  I  requested  to  be  removed  from  my  post  of 
command  before  the  expulsion  of  the  religious. 
I  shall  employ  the  life  that  is  left  me  to  defend 
them  if  necessary." 

At  the  same  time  he  advised  his  friends  to 
remain  at  their  post.  "  I  hope  you  will  not  per- 
sist in  leaving  the  army,"  he  writes  to  M.  de  la 
Tour  Chambly.  "It  would  be  an  unpardonable 

fault When  a  soldier  receives  an  order  to 

do  something  against  the  law  of  God  he  must 
answer:  *  I  can  not  disobey  God.'  This  is  very  sim- 
ple." And  again:  "I  always  was  of  opinion  that 
we  must  remain  at  our  post  till  the  non  licet. . . . 
I  only  retired  the  day  when  my  soldiers  were 
employed  by  the  order  of  my  superiors,  without 
my  participation,  to  do  a  sacrilegious  work.  I 
then  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  non  licet^ 
and  I  acted  as  you  know." 

One  of  the  hardest  consequences  of  his  retire- 
ment was  that  his  pension  was  now  insufficient 
to  provide  for  his  large  family.  "I  have  been 
accustomed  to  miracles  all  my  life,"  he  writes  to 
a  friend,  after  mentioning  his  difficulties.  "God 
will  work  a  miracle  rather  than  abandon  me." 
To  this  filial  confidence  God  replied  by  a  new 
proof  of  fatherly  tenderness,  and  the  episode 
which  we  are  about  to  relate  does  equal  honor 
to  the  two  men  concerned  in  it — the  giver  and 
the  receiver. 

At  the  moment  when  Sonis  was  anxiously 
weighing  the  ways  and  means  of  providing  for 
his  children,  some  of  whom  were  still  youngs 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  M.  Sarlat,, 
who  some  time  before  had  left  the  navy  to  be- 
come a  Benedictine  monk.  In  this  letter  Dom 
Sarlat  informed  the  General  that  he  was  anxious 
to  "throw  into  the  sea"  what  he  still  possessed 
of  worldly  goods;  he  had  satisfied  to  all  his  obli- 
gations of  justice  and  charity,  and  he  wished  to 
know  if  his  friend  would  allow  "  a  priest  of  God 
to  give  back  to  a  servant  of  God  "  something  of 
what  had  been  sacrificed  for  their  common  Mas- 
ter's sake.  He  therefore  requested  the  General, 
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as  a  favor,  to  give  him  an  account  of  his  finan- 
cial situation,  with  its  difficulties  and  obligations. 
At  first  the  soldier's  pride  rose  up  in  arms  at 
the  idea  of  accepting  pecuniary  assistance  from 
even  his  dearest  friend;  but  other  feelings  gained 
the  upper-hand.  "  I  had  to  persuade  myself,"  he 
observes,  "that  I  must  write  to  you  as  to  a  new 
friend,  bearing  the  habit  and  the  stamp  of  a  re- 
ligious. In  your  generous  offer,"  he  says  again, 
"I  see  a  secret  plan  of  God's  loving  mercy." 
Encouraged  by  this  thought,  that  God  was  his 
benefactor  through  the  medium  of  his  friend, 
the  General  gave  a  full  and  sincere  account  of 
his  difficulties,  resources,  and  obligations,  little 
dreaming  in  his  genuine  humility  that  this  plain 
statement  presented  a  touching  picture  of  obscure 
self-denial,  extending  over  a  lifetime.  Although 
Dom  Sarlat's  assistance,  so  delicately  offered  and 
so  simply  accepted,  relieved  Sonis  from  his  most 
pressing  cares,  it  did  not  prevent  the  cross  of 
poverty  from  resting  on  his  shoulders  to  his  dying 
day.  He  loved  this  cross  as  a  peculiar  source  of 
merits,  and  used  to  say,  smiling:  "Madame  la 
Pauvrete  and  I  are  old  friends." 

Through  the  intervention  of  General  Gallifet, 
Sonis  was  given  a  post  at  Limoges,  where  he  was 
named  inspector  of  four  cavalry  brigades.  "This 
post,"  he  writes, "  places  me  completely  out  of 
politics:  my  duties  are  purely  military."  The 
town  of  Limoges  had  ever  been  very  dear  to  him, 
recalling  as  it  did  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his 
youth.  But  although  many  old  friends  remained, 
and  surrounded  him  with  an  affection  mingled 
with  veneration,  the  most  intimate  of  them  all. 
Monsieur  Henri  Lamy  de  la  Chapelle,  died  in 
September,  1881.  This  death  and  that  of  Comte 
de  Seze,  which  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
were  a  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  the  General. 
"I  have  lost  in  a  short  time  the  only  affections 
I  possessed  outside  my  family." 

His  infirmities  continued  to  increase,  and  he 
soon  found  it  difficult  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
post  as  inspector  of  cavalry.  The  thought  of  his 
children,  whose  future  he  must  provide  for, 
made  him  reluctant  to  retire  completely  from 
the  army,  although  he  longed,  as  he  wrote  to 
Dom  Sarlat,  for  "a  quiet  life  in  a  quiet  corner, 
near  a  church."  In  May,  1882,  however,  his  state 
of  suffering  and  infirmity  put  an  end  to  his  hesi- 
♦^ations,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 


General  de  Gallifet,  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 
An  insignificant  post  was  then  assigned  to  him  in 
Paris.  "  God  be  praised,"  he  writes,"  for  letting  me 
mix  more  and  more  with  the  little  ones  of  this 
world!  May  He  give  me  the  grace  to  practise 
more  and  more  every  day  the  good,  sweet  and 
delicious  virtue  of  humility!  " 

Thus,  sad  at  heart  but  resigned  to  God's  holy 
will,  the  crippled  General  bade  adieu  to  the 
profession  he  had  so  passionately  loved.  In  a 
retired  quarter  of  Paris,  near  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, close  to  a  church,  the  heroic  soldier  of 
Loigny  found  the  "quiet  corner"  of  his  dreams. 
Here  he  spent  the  last  four  years  of  his  life; 
they  were  years  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  of 
acute  physical  suffering,  and  of  grave  anxiety  for 
the  country  he  had  served  so  well.  But  through 
suffering  his  soul  united  itself  more  intimately 
to  God,  and  in  his  frequent  Communions  he 
found  strength  and  joy  to  bear  his  crosses.  The 
death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  in  August, 
1883,  cut  him  to  the  heart.  "I  have  been  so 
saddened  by  the  death  of  our  beloved  prince," 
he  writes,  "that  I  spent  some  time  in  a  state 
of  discouragement:  hardly  daring  to  think  of 
what  God  holds  in  reserve  for  France,  endeavor- 
ing only  to  serve  God  and  to  submit  to  His 
good  pleasure." 

The  future  of  his  children  and  of  his  country 
were  now  the  only  interests  that  still  bound 
him  to  earth.  "Pray  for  me,"  he  writes  to  his 

oldest  daughter.  "  I  am  getting  old Pray  that 

I  may  leave  this  world  tranquil  on  the  subject 
of  my  children;  this  is  a  great  cause  of  anxiety 
and  care."  A  prayer  composed  by  him  at  this 
period  reveals  the  perfection  of  detachment  to 
which  he  had  attained:  "My  God, I  thank  Thee 
for  having  deprived  me  of  the  satisfactions  of  self- 
love I  thank  Thee  for  the  disappointments, 

anxieties,  and   humiliations  of  my  life All 

that  Thou  dost  is  just  and  good.  I  bless  Thee  in 
my  poverty,  and  I  regret  nothing  save  that  I  have 

not  loved  Thee  enough I  desire  nothing  save 

that  Thy  will  be  accomplished.  O  Jesus,  how 
gentle  is  Thy  hand  even  when  it  strikes!  Let  me 
be  crucified,  but  crucified  by  Thee." 

In  his  rare  moments  of  leisure  he  wrote  down, 
for  the  use  of  his  children,  a  few  notes  on  the 
principal  events  of  his  life;  but  his  mcreasing 
sufferings  prevented  him  from  completing  these 
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personal  reminiscences.  By  degrees  he  gave  up 
going  out  save  on  rare  occasions;  when,  for  ex- 
ample, the  salvation  of  a  soul  was  at  stake,  he  left 
his  retreat,  and  his  love  of  souls  conquered  his 
physical  sufferings.  Thus  in  1885  he  was  the  means 
of  securing  the  last  Sacraments  to  two  officers 
of  his  acquaintance. 

The  next  year  was  one  of  daily  increasing 
suffering.  A  Lazarist  priest,  who  often  visited 
Sonis  at  this  period,  writes  thus  to  Mgr.  Baunard: 
"  My  visits  to  him  seemed  to  me  real  pilgrimages. 
I  always  found  the  holy  General  with  the  same 
bright  intelligence,  the  same  generous  heart; . . . 
always  kind,  patient,  happy  in  his  retreat,  where 
he  sanctified  himself  by  fervent  prayer,  and  pre- 
pared for  eternity." 

In  the  summer  of  1887  he  grew  rapidly  worse, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  August  fever  set  in.  On 
Sunday,  the  14th,  he  went  to  Holy  Communion; 
but  the  next  morning  his  oppression  was  very 
great,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  give  him 
Extreme  Unction.  His  wife  was  near  him,  hold- 
ing his  hand  in  hers;  a  Carmelite  priest,  his 
friend  and  confessor,  was  also  by  his  side;  and 
around  his  bed  hovered  the  blessed  spirits  of  his 
Carmelite  sisters — his  "guardian  angels,"  as  he 
loved  to  call  them.  At  last,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  under  the  auspices  of  her  whom  he 
had  loved  with  chivalrous  devotion,  the  brave 
and  patient  spirit  took  its  flight  to  heaven. 

A  few  days  after  Madame  Sonis  wrote  to  her 
oldest  daughter:  "Our  beloved  one,  our  saint, 
has  left  us!  Our  Lady,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved, 
called  him  to  heaven  on  the  day  of  her  glorious 

Assumption God  has  given  me  strength  in 

this  hard  trial He  shows  me  my  dear  one 

enjoying  the  reward  he  so  well  deserved.  May  I 
love  God  more  and  more,  in  order  soon  to  join 
my  beloved  in  heaven!" 

A  little  more  than  a  month  later,  on  tlie  2 2d 
of  September,  1887,  the  body  of  General  Sonis 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  recently  erected  at 
Loigny  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  was 
fitting  that  he  should  find  his  resting-place  on 
the  spot  connected  with  the  dearest  and  most 
glorious  memories  of  his  life,  where  his  blood 
had  been  shed  for  God  and  his  country.  On 
his  coffin  lay  his  decorations,  his  uniform,  and 
the  blood-stained  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
beneath  which  he  had  rallied  his  men  on  that 


memorable  December  day;  around  it  knelt  his 
eight  children,  four  of  his  sons  in  full  uniform; 
at  the  altar  stood  the  good  curi  of  Loigny,  who 
had  been  his  friend  in  his  hour  of  need.  The 
French  army  and  the  Pontifical  Zouaves  were 
largely  represented  among  the  congregation. 
Mgr.  Freppel,  Bishop  of  Angers,  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration,  and  his  fervent  eloquence  made 
the  hearts  of  his  listeners  throb.  He  concluded 
thus:  "The  memory  of  General  Sonis  will  de- 
scend to  future  generations,  surrounded  by  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  all;  for  he  was  great 
before  God  and  before  men." 

And  now,  under  the  protection  of  the  Heart 
of  Him  whom  he  so  fervently  loved  and  so  faith- 
fully served,  the  soldier  of  Loigny  sleeps  in  peace, 
his  tomb  bearing  the  inscription  that  well  sums  up 
the  sixty-two  years  of  his  blameless  life:  ''Bonus 
Miles  Christi"  (A  Brave  Soldier  of  Christ). 


Two  Paths. 


BY     LOUISA    DALTON. 


(Conclusion.) 

MR.  ATKINSON  was  deep  in  the  perusal  of 
the  North  American  Review^  but  turned  his 
head  as  Marie,  with  a  heavier  tread  than  usual, 
entered  the  room. 

"  Grandfather,"  she  said,  coming  to  the  case 
in  hand  at  once,  "  I  am  going  home." 

He  looked  up,  bewildered.  Could  there  be  a 
taint  of  madness  in  her  blood?  What  meant  that 
coarse  gown,  made  in  that  extraordinary  fashion, 
and  those  heavy  shoes?  He  would  be  gentle 
with  her. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  placidly,  "  are  you  going 
to  a  masquerade?" 

"I  am  going  home.  I  have  a  lett^er.  See! 
Mother  Lachange  is  dying,  and  she  wishes  only 
to  see  me."  The  soft  voice  faltered.  "  I  am  going 
to-day,  and  I  have  put  on  the  old  clothes.  She 
would  not  know  me  in  the  new  ones." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  do  this  ridiculous  thing, 
Mary.  I  forbid  it." 

"  I  supposed  you  would,"  she  answered,  sadly. 
"I  would  like  to  obey  you,  but  I  must  go;  and  I 
came  to  say  good-bye." 
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"  I'll  not  have  you  saying  good-bye.  You  are  not 
going  anywhere,  except  to  Mrs.  King's  dinner. 
You  are  quite  the  fashion;  they  call  you  unique. 
The  roses  will  be  here  at  five  o'clock.  Now  run 
away  and  I  will  finish  this  article.  It  beats  the 
mischief  what  arguments  this  fellow  advances." 

"  It  is  no  use,  grandfather.  When  the  roses 
come  I  shall  be  gone.  I  found  out  about  the 
trains  in  the  paper." 

The  old  man  threw  the  Review  on  the  floor  and 
burst  out:  "Confound  it,  Mary!  You'll  drive  me 
into  another  illness.  I  tell  you  you  shall  not  go!" 

She  only  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  you  owe  me  anything?"  he  stormed. 

"  I  owe  you  much,  but  I  owe  them  more." 

"  I  will  see  the  British  Consul,"  he  continued, 
"and  have  those  beggars  brought  to  time." 

^^They  are  not  the  beggars:  it  was  I  who  was  the 
beggar  when  they  took  me  in;  and,  grandfather—" 

"You  need  not  'grandfather'  me  if  you  will 
not  heed  a  word  I  say." 

"And,"  she  went  on,  "if  since  I  have  been 
here  you  have  done  much  for  me,  I  have  tried 
to  do  something  for  you.  You  said,  you  know, 
that  my  nursing  cured  you.  But  if  I  have  seemed 
happy,*too  happy,  I  think  my  heart  was  true  to 
them  all  the  while.  And  now  I  am  going  back." 

Then  came  from  his  lips  such  bitter  words  as 
would  ill  suit  these  pages.  He  bade  her  be  gone, 
and  she  took  him  at  his  word.  The  stout  little 
shoes  clattered  over  the  polished  floor,  and  the 
disappointed  old  man  took  up  the  Review  with 
trembling  hands,  not  seeing  one  word  before  him. 

Marie  went  over  to  take  leave  of  the  Thomp- 
son children.  Their  mother  was  out. 

"What  have  you  got  on  these  old  clothes  for?" 
inquired  Stanley,  in  disgust.  "You're  rich  now. 
Mother  said  you  could  get  all  Mr.  Atkinson's 
money  if  you  played  your  cards  right.  I  didn't 
know  you  knew  how  to  play  cards." 

"  Give  this  note  to  your  mother,  Stanley;  and 
you  must  come  to  St.  Genevieve  when  it  is  warm." 

The  children  were  perplexed.  What  dreadful 
thing  had  happened  to  drag  her  away?  They 
clung  to  her  gown — her  old  blue  gown;  but  she 
put  their  little  hands  one  side.  She  could  not, 
she  thought,  endure  more  of  these  partings. 
Then  she  kissed  them,  and,  telling  them  not  to 
forget  the  Blessed  Lady  of  whom  she  had  taught 
them,  tore  herself  away. 


That  afternoon  a  young  girl,  wearing  a  close 
bonnet  and  a  homespun  gown,  stepped  onto  the 
Quebec  train,  northward  bound.  She  had  no 
more  doubts:  she  knew  she  was  doing  right;  yet 
her  heart  ached  for  the  proud  old  man  who  had, 
as  he  so  often  said,  no  one  but  her,  and  whom 
she  had  disobeyed. 

"O  grandfather!"  she  whispered, behind  her 
veil,  "do  you  think  I  have  given  up  nothing?" 

She  knew  what  was  before  her:  the  long,  ice- 
bound winters,  the  stone  cottage  with  its  smell  of 
fish,  the  berry-picking  and  the  spinning;  but  she 
put  those  things  out  of  her  mind,  and  tried  to 
remember  how  softly  the  sun  of  early  summer 
was  falling  upon  her  mother's  grave;  of  the  still 
river,  with  a  beauty  like  none  other;  and  of  the 
quiet  church,  where  she  must  go  at  once  on  her 
arrival,  to  pray  God  to  make  her  a  good  girl,  and 
to  thank  Him  that  she  was  safe  at  home  again. 

She  was  fortunate  in  catching  the  Saguenay 
boat  at  Quebec,  and  early  one  morning  stepped 
off  at  St.  Genevieve.  No  one  was  stirring  except 
the  men  at  the  wharf;  the  hurrying  tide  had 
brought  the  steamer  in  at  an  unusual  hour.  She 
trod  the  familiar .  path  like  a  young  fawn,  un- 
heeding the  comments  of  the  tourists,  who  were 
beginning  to  swarm  to  the  region.  Pierre  saw  her 
coming  and  met  her. 

"The  mother—?"  asked  Marie. 

"Alive,  God  be  thanked!"  said  Pierre,  in  his 
rough,  peasant  speech,  so  sweet  now  to  her  ears. 

She  went  into  the  house  and  fell  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed.  "  I  have  come  back ! "  was  all 
she  could  say. 

"God  be  thanked!"  feebly  murmured  the 
dying  woman,  in  Pierre's  own  words. 

Marie  felt  that  peace  was  there  where  people 
thanked  God  as  freely  as  they  drew  their  breath, 
and  a  sweet  content  stole  into  her  soul.  The  city 
life  was  as  if  it  had  never  been.  As  to  her  grand- 
father, she  could  only  pray  for  him. 

Mother  Lachange  lingered  until  night.  Her 
peace  with  Heaven  was  made,  and  her  child  was 
at  home  again;  so  she  died  a  happy  woman,  her 
hand  clasped  in  Marie's,  and  her  lips  moving 
until  the  end  in  response  to  the  cure's  prayers. 
The  whole  community  turned  out  to  do  her 
honor  when  the  stout  arms  of  her  neighbors  bore 
her  to  her  grave  on  the  hillside. 

There  was  a  little  council  held  after  the  burial. 
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"  Yes,  I  have  come  back  to  stay,"  said  Marie. 
"  I  do  not  like  the  world." 

"But  your  grandfather?" 

A  tear  stole  trembling  down  her  cheek. 

"  I  see,"  remarked  Madame  Picard.  "  The 
grandfather  is  in  your  heart  to  stay,  and  you 
desolate  yourself  for  him." 

"  But  I  love  you  all,  and  I  am  at  home.  That 
is  enough.  And  he  will  do  without  me  just  as  he 
did  before." 

"And  everything  will  be  just  as  it  was,"  ex- 
claimed the  elder  lady,  "except  that  the  poor 
Mother  Lachange  is  gone,  and  little  Pierre  is  big 
enough  to  drive  the  cow! " 

"Nothing  is  ever  the  same  again,"  replied 
Marie,  looking  over  where  the  sunshine  lay  upon 
two  graves. 

"There  is  the  boat!"  said  Pierre.  Though 
mothers  died  and  were  buried,  he  must  see  that 
the  steward  had  his  usual  supply  of  trout.  The 
others  gazed  after  him,  and  then  hand  in  hand 
strolled  down  to  the  landing.  The  passengers 
crowded  on  shore,  and  some,  who  had  come  to 
stay,  mounted  the  quaint  vehicles  in  waiting,  and 
were  driven  to  the  hotel.  Madame  Picard  felt 
the  hand  in  her  own  tremble.  An  old  man,  half 
a  head  taller  than  any  one  about  him,  stepped 
off  briskly,  followed  by  his  servant. 

"It  is  my  grandfather!"  cried  Marie,  and  ran 
toward  him.  There  was  no  scene,  such  as  the 
emotional  French  lady  expected.  Mr.  Atkinson 
acted  as  if  going  to  St.  Genevieve  were  an  affair 
of  daily  occurrence. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  black  dress, 
"you  were  right  not  to  wait  for  me.  And  what  a 
heavenly  place  this  is!" 

Then  Madame  Picard  was  duly  presented,  and 
made  one  of  her  state  courtesies.  Here  was  a 
hero  of  the  old  fashion,  she  thought;  no  wonder 
he  had  crept  into  the  little  one's  heart. 

In  that  "heavenly  place"  Mr.  Atkinson  abides 
to-day.  He  is  always  threatening  to  go  back;  but, 
excepting  for  brief  sojourns  which  are  neces- 
sitated by  business,  he  never  does.  On  one  of 
those  flying  journeys  he  took  Marie  and  Madame 
Picard,  the  latter  going  as  she  said  "  to  look  at  the 
States."  She  professed  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
thing, but  will  not  admit  that  New  York  is  like 
Paris,  as  people  have  so  often  declared  to  her. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  built  a  pretty  cottage,  and 


from  Marie's  own  room  she  can  see  the  quiet 
grave  where  all  that  is  mortal  of  her  mother 
sleeps,  and  over  which  there  is  now  the  fair  white 
cross  she  longed  for.  Her  grandfather  is  happier 
than  ever  before.  He  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Pierre,  who  is  always  an  honored  guest,  and  the 
guide  in  fishing  parties  when  people  come  from 
what  Marie  still  calls  "the  world  "to  visit  him. 
Even  the  winters  are  all  too  short;  for  the  pretty 
villa  is  stored  with  books,  new  and  old,  and  the 
art  treasures  of  the  mansion  in  Madison  Square 
have  found  their  way  inside  its  hospitable  walls. 

Madame  Picard  and  the  owner  of  that  house 
have  become  fast  friends,  always  engaged  in  some 
friendly  controversy  or  congenial  inquiry  into 
scientific  problems.  The  dear  old  lady  declares 
that  in  time  she  will  convert  "  Monsieur  Grand- 
father" to  the  true  faith,  in  which  endeavor  she 
has  our  best  wishes. 

As  to  Marie,  she  feels  that  the  cup  of  life  holds 
no  greater  joys  than  she  possesses.  If  she  has 
one  pleasure  greater  than  the  others,  it  is  in 
making  the  lives  of  the  peasantry  less  hard;  for 
her  grandfather  attempts  no  abridgment  of  her 
charities.  Having  been  so  poor,  in  worldly  goods, 
herself,  she  can  feel  for  the  poor,  and  her  soft 
footstep  is  known  far  and  near  in  the  humbler 
cottages  of  the  parish.  She  does  not  always  give 
money,  for  it  is  not  always  needed;  many  times 
it  is  only  a  little  love  she  leaves  behind,  out  of 
that  wealth  of  love  for  all  who  suffer  or  sorrow 
with  which  her  heart  is  filled. 

If  Marie  has  a  sorrow,  it  is  when  she  thinks  of 
her  poor  father,  who  died  far  away  from  home 
and  friends.  She  corresponds  occasionally  with 
his  people — not  grand  folk,  as  she  in  her  childish 
days  imagined;  but  just  worthy  shopkeepers  in 
Lyons.  From  them  she  has  learned  the  story  of 
his  death:  how  he  sent  her  mother,  whose  health 
was  failing,  to  the  bracing  air  of  the  North,  in- 
tending to  join  her  shortly;  how  business  for  his 
employers  took  him  South,  where  he  died  alone, 
not  knowing  that  his  wife  was  already  in  the  fair, 
far  country  to  which  the  just,  first  or  last,  all 
journey.  And  the  good  people  in  Lyons  never 
knew,  until  she  wrote  to  them,  that  their  son  had 
left  a  child. 

So  the  young  girl  keeps  up  this  pleasant  cor- 
respondence with  them,  those  far-away  relatives, 
whom  she  has  never  seen;  and,  by  Mr.  Atkinson's 
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invitation,  two  of  thena  are  soon  to  undertake  a 
sea-voyage  and  pay  a  visit  to  America.  They  are 
assiduously  studying  English,  the  two  cousins 
write;  and  would  be  glad  if  Marie  would  answer 
in  that  language,  in  sentences,  they  add, "  not  too 
difficult."  The  following  missive  has  gone  in 
reply,  and  may  serve  to  give  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  followed  this  little  story: 

"Dear  Cousins: — How  strange  it  seems  every 
time  I  call  you  that!  How  wonderful  to  think 
that  I,  who  thought  myself  without  kindred,  have 
more  cousins,  real  cousins,  than  I  can  count  on 
all  my  fingers!  Greet  them  all  for  me,  even  the 
baby,  who  has,  I  trust,  got  over  the  illness,  which 
you  say  has  made  him  so  cross.  Poor  little  fellow! 
I  wonder  if  we  would  be  as  amiable  as  he  under 
the  same  circumstances? 

"  Perhaps  the  surest  way  to  write  just  what  you 
would  wish  to  have  me,  is  to  look  over  your 
letter  and  answer  your  questions.  How  do  I 
look?  My  dears,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  too  busy 
ever  to  think  about  it.  I  only  know  that  Madame 
Picard  says  I  am  careless  of  my  complexion, 
liking  the  sun  too  well;  and  that  grandfather 
says  I  have  my  mother's  fair  hair  and  my  father's 
French  eyes, — eyes  like  those,  I  fancy,  that  will 
study  over  this  English  letter.  If  you  had  asked 
me  of  my  grandfather — the  most  beautiful  old 
gentleman, — or  of  Madame  Picard — the  dearest 
old  lady  in  all  the  Province,  I  do  believe, — I 
might  have  told  you. 

"Your  next  question:  what  was  the  chief 
thing  I  learned  in  my  visit  to  the  great  world,  in 
which  you  have  honored  me  by  being  so  inter- 
ested. Just  this — I  learned  that  people  who  are 
good  and  poor  are  a  hundred  times  better  off 
than  the  gay  ones,  who  whirl  around  in  the  awful 
struggle  for  riches.  My  employer  was  a  wealthy 
woman,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  all  St. 
Genevieve  there  is  one  so  miserable  as  she — 
though  the  people  here  have  sad  enough  times, 
the  good  God  knows,  when  the  fishing  is  poor 
or  the  crops  fail.  I  hope  you  will  not  call  this 
preaching.  No:  I  leave  that  to  others  whose 
business  it  is;  but  I  shall  never,  I  think,  if  I  live 
to  be  a  very  old  woman,  forget  that  lesson. 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,  my  history  has  been  a  strange 
X)ne,  as  far  as  it  has  gone;  but  God's  hand  has 
led  me  through  it  all.  He  has  given  me  my 
grandfather,  and,  through  him,  my  cousins  over 


the  sea;  and  He  has  taught  me  many  things 
which  I  can  not  trust  myself  to  write  about. 
When  you  come  here  in  the  spring,  and  we  get 
better  acquainted,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean. 
"I  hope  you  will  not  find  my  letter  'too  diffi- 
cult,' and  that  the  baby  is  quite  well  again.  Pray 
for  me,  dear  cousins  far  away,  and  believe  me 
"Your  loving 

"Marie." 

And  so  the  "dear  cousins  far  away"  bend 
their  bright  eyes  over  the  letter,  with  their  dic- 
tionaries near  at  hand,  slowly  making  out  the 
kindly  words. 

And  Marie?  What  can  harm  her?  A  supreme 
test  came,  and  she  withstood  it  when  she  put  on 
her  peasant  gown  and  chose  between  the  two 
paths  before  her.  So  we  leave  her,  in  the  care  of 
the  Blessed  One  whom  no  temptation  could  in- 
duce her  to  forsake — Our  Lady  of  the  Saguenay. 


A  Veteran  Catholic  Champion. 

BY    WILLIAM   D.    KELLY. 

THE  recent  restoration  of  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  Boston  Pilot  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Donahoe,  who  established  the  paper  over  half  a 
century  ago,  and  successfully  conducted  it  until 
the  financial  troubles  which  resulted  from  a 
triple  conflagration  of  his  property  in  the  early 
"Seventies"  compelled  him  to  part  with  it,  has 
been  hailed  with  general  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country;  and  was  an  event  especially  gratifying 
to  the  elder  generation,  whose  representatives  still 
retain  vivid  memories  of  the  years  when  religious 
prejudices  and  hostilities  were  far  stronger  and 
much  more  virulent  than  they,  happily,  are  at 
the  present  day,  and  who  gratefully  remember 
how  valiantly,  on  all  needed  occasions,  the  Pilots 
under  Mr.  Donahoe's  guidance,  combated  those 
un-American  ebullitions,  and  how  ably  it  de- 
fended the  Catholic  people  and  their  faith. 

Coming  to  Boston  in  1825,  the  year  in  which 
Bishop  Fenwick  succeeded  Cardinal  Cheverus  in 
the  administration  of  the  diocese,  Mr.  Donahoe, 
during  the  long  period  of  his  residence  here,  has 
seen  Catholicity,  from  the  feeble  organization  it 
then  possessed,  attain   the  splendid  vitality  it 
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now  enjoys.  With  the  sole  exception  of  a  little 
mortuary  chapel  in  one  of  the  outlying  districts, 
the  old  Cathedral,  in  Franklin  Street,  which  had 
not  at  that  time  undergone  the  enlargement 
subsequently  made  in  its  dimensions,  was  the 
only  Catholic  church  in  the  city;  and  there  was 
but  one  resident  priest,  besides  the  Bishop.  Mr. 
Donahoe  not  only  beheld  the  destruction  by 
an  infuriated  mob  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  in 
1834,  but  he  was  here  a  year  before  the  daughters 
of  St.  Angela  Merici  established  themselves  on 
Mount  Benedict.  The  elder  Beecher,  to  whose 
fanatical  preaching  the  destruction  of  the  Ursu- 
line Convent  was  largely  attributable,  was  not 
settled  here  until  a  full  twelvemonth  after  young 
Donahoe  had  become  a  resident  of  the  city.  He 
wore  a  uniform  when  President  Jackson  visited 
Boston,  in  1833,  and  took  part  in  the  welcome 
which  the  Charitable  Irish  Society,  to  which 
most  of  the  leading  Catholic  citizens  belonged, 
tendered  the  chief  executive  on  that  occasion. 
The  Pilot  had  issued  its  first  number  before  the 
Broad  Street  riots,  which  were  prompted  by 
anti-Catholic  prejudice,  took  place,  in  1837.  It 
had  more  than  completed  the  first  half  decade 
of  its  existence  when  the  Nativist  incendiaries 
fired  the  Philadelphia  convent  and  churches; 
its  success  was  assured  when  the  turbulent  wave 
of  Know-nothingism  swept  over  the  land;  and  it 
was  on  the  high-road  to  prosperity  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  and  Catholic  loyalty  ceased 
to  be  questioned. 

During  the  long  stretch  of  years  from  the 
date  of  its  first  appearance  up  to  the  time  when 
it  passed  from  his  control,  the  Pilots  under  Mr. 
Donahoe's  management,  was  regarded,  not  alone 
in  Boston  and  New  England,  but  throughout 
the  country,  as  one  of  the  foremost  and  ablest 
defenders  of  Catholic  rights;  and  royally  did  it 
vindicate  its  claim  to  that  distinction.  The  story 
of  its  establishment,  briefly  told,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  administration  of 
the  Boston  diocese,  Bishop  Fenwick,  who  was  a 
prelate  of  literary  tastes  and  abilities,  inaugu- 
rated the  publication  here  of  a  small  weekly 
called  the  Jesuit^  to  whose  columns  the  Bishop 
himself  and  Dr.  O'Flaherty,  a  learned  divine  of 
those  days,  became  the  principal  contributors. 
The  paper  failed  to  meet  with  the  support  its 
merits  deserved,  however;  and,  after  some  years 


of  varying  fortunes,  the  Bishop  offered  it  to 
young  Donahoe,  who  was  then  a  compositor  in 
the  office  where  the  Jesuit  was  printed.  When 
the  transfer  was  made — and  it  was  made  all  the 
more  easily  because  money  played  no  part  in  the 
transaction — the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed 
to  the  Literary  and  Catholic  Sentinel.  The  change 
benefited  the  publication  very  little;  but  by  dint 
of  economy  and  hard  work  Mr.  Donahoe  and 
the  partner  whom  he  had  associated  with  him- 
self managed  to  keep  it  alive.  In  the  height  of 
O'Connell's  battle  for  Repeal  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Donahoe,  who  soon  became  sole  proprietor  of 
the  Sentinel — his  associate  retiring  from  a  vent- 
ure which  he  feared  would  never  prove  profit- 
able,— re-named  the  paper,  after  O'Connell's  own 
organ,  the  Pilot.  The  whole  working  force  of 
the  office  then  consisted  of  the  proprietor,  two 
female  compositors,  and  an  office  boy;  and  the 
subscription  lists  contained  about  three  hundred 
names.  The  earlier  editors  in  Mr.  Donahoe's 
employ  were  George  Pepper,  who,  the  veteran 
publisher  says,  was  a  writer  of  greater  intensity 
than  prudence;  D'Arcy  McGee,  who  came  to 
the  paper  first  as  a  solicitor  and  correspondent 
subsequently  became  its  leading  editorial  writer, 
and  left  it  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Dublin  Free- 
man's Journal,  whose  owner,  Dr.  Gray,  had  been 
impressed  by  the  virility  of  his  work;  and  Walter 
James  Walsh,  who  was  talented  but  erratic. 
Later  on,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Roddan,  a  suburban 
pastor,  edited  the  paper  for  a  while,  as  did  the 
learned  Father  Finotti  after  him;  and  other 
clergymen  were  occasional  contributors  to  its 
columns. 

In  conversation  the  other  day  with  the  writer, 
Mr.  Donahoe,  speaking  of  the  earlier  vicissitudes 
of  the  Pilot,  made  very  affectionate  mention  of 
the  lamented  Father  Gillen,  C.  S.  C,  who,  before 
he  began  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  canvassed  the 
Western  States  in  the  paper's  behalf,  and  fur- 
nished it  with  much  valuable  correspondence; 
he  expressed  great  regret  that  there  was  then  no 
Catholic  Emigration  Bureau  in  existence  to 
enable  immigrants  to  profit  by  the  admirable 
suggestions  embodied  in  Father  Gillen's  letters, 
and  he  feelingly  alluded  to  the  delicate  and  prac- 
tical manner  in  which  that  venerable  clergyman 
sympathized  with  him  when  financial  troubles 
overtook  him. 
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To  adequately  detail  the  services  which  the 
Pilot,  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence,  ren- 
dered the  Catholics  of  this  country,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  recite  the  history  of  those  stormy 
days,  and  to  quote  liberally  from  the  files  of  the 
paper  itself.  Before  the  Jesuit,  from  which  publi- 
cation, as  already  stated,  the  Pilot  sprang,  came 
into  Mr.  Donahoe's  hands,  Dr.  O'Flaherty  had 
ably  answered  in  its  columns  the  anti-Catholic 
philippics  of  Lyman  Beecher,  and  fully  exposed 
the  falsity  of  his  calumnies  against  the  Church. 
Catholic  controversy  was  not  then  confined  to 
Boston,  however;  and  the  Jesuit,  furthermore, 
had  valiantly  seconded  Archbishops  Hughes  and 
Purcell  in  their  memorable  debates  with  Messrs. 
Breckinridge  and  Campbell.  It^  utterances  on 
the  Mount  Benedict  outrage,  it  is  heedless  to 
remark,  were  pertinent  and  forceful,  and  they 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  condemnatory 
report  of  that  crime  subsequently  made  by  the 
citizens'  committee. 

At  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  riot  the 
Pilot,  which  was  then  edited  by  D'Arcy  McGee, 
printed  a  number  of  scathing  articles,  in  one 
of  which  the  incendiaries  were  denounced  as 
"cowards  and  sons  of  cowards."  This  expression, 
whereby  Mr.  McGee  implied  that  the  Philadel- 
phia church-burners  represented  the  Arnolds, 
Deanes  and  Hulls  of  the  past,  instead  of  the 
Washingtons  and  Jeffersons,  as  they  claimed, 
was  misinterpreted  in  many  places,  and  Mr. 
Donahoe  says  he  always  regretted  its  publication. 
Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia 
churches  Mr.  Donahoe  visited  the  Quaker  City, 
and  his  presence  was  commented  upon  by  the 
organ  of  the  disturbers,  whose  editor,  with  sin- 
ister purpose,  remarked  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  Pilot  was  apparently  free  to  walk  the  streets 
unmolested.  So  intense  was  anti-Catholic  hos- 
tility in  those  days  that  the  Pilot  office  was  con- 
stantly threatened,  and  application  had  to  be 
made  to  the  city  authorities — who  were  nowise 
prompt  in  responding — to  protect  it  and  its  in- 
mates from  attack. 

While  he  was  still  struggling  to  put  his  paper 
on  a  solid  basis,  Mr.  Donahoe  was  sued  for  libel 
by  an  unprincipled  pettifogger,  whose  shameless 
impositions  on  some  of  the  Catholics  of  Boston 
the  Pilot  had  fittingly  denounced.  When  the 
case  came  up  in  court,  the  plaintiff,  through  his 


lawyer,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant 
jurists  in  the  State,  secured  the  impanelling  of  a 
Know-nothing  jury;  while  Mr.  Donahoe,  wishing 
to  help  a  coreligionist,  entrusted  his  defence  to 
a  Catholic  advocate  whose  ability  was  not  com- 
mensurate with  his  desire  to  serve  his  client 
faithfully.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  plaintiff's 
lawyer,  well  aware  of  the  character  of  his  jury, 
appealed  to  their  anti-Catholic  prejudices  by 
alleging,  among  other  charges,  that  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Pilot  had  opposed  the  erection  of  a 
Protestant  church  in  Rome.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Donahoe  was  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  $2,500, 
to  pay  which  fine  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage 
his  entire  property,  and  to  sell  his  outstanding 
accounts  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

This  was  but  one  of  many  similar  experiences 
which  its  courageous  defence  of  right  and  relig- 
ion cost  the  Pilot  in  its  younger  years;  but  such 
happenings  did  not  cause  it  to  swerve  one  iota 
from  its  chosen  course,  or  silence  for  a  single 
issue  its  denunciation  of  intolerance  and  injus- 
tice. There  are  many  persons  still  living  who  can 
readily  recall  the  vigorous  and  unsparing  manner 
in  which  it  condemned  that  Know-nothingism 
which  reached  its  height  in  the  beginning  of  the 
"Fifties";  who  remember  how  manfully  and  with 
what  dignity  it  resented  the  insults  offered  to 
American  Catholics  when  a  military  company  in 
Boston,  composed  wholly  of  Catholics,  was  dis- 
armed and  disbanded  by  the  orders  of  the  Know- 
nothing  governor;  who  have  not  forgotten  the 
valiant  way  in  which  it  supported  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick's  demand  that  Catholic  clergymen,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  sacred  duties,  be  allowed  free 
irigress  to  all  public  institutions;  nor  the  part  it 
took  in  the  controversy  that  followed  the  expul- 
sion of  a  Catholic  boy  from  one  of  the  city  schools 
because  of  his  refusal  to  repeat  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  cost  a  newspaper 
something  in  those  days,  when  religious  preju- 
dices ran  so  high,  to  defend  Catholicity  as  openly 
and  unreservedly  as  the  IHlot  did.  But  its  ener- 
getic editor  was  unflinching,  and  never  hesi- 
tated on  that  account  to  vindicate  his  faith  from 
hostile  attacks,  no  matter  from  what  source 
they  emanated. 

It  was  not  alone  through  the  columns  of  the 
Pilot,  however,  that  Mr.  Donahoe  rendered  sig- 
nal services  to  Catholicity  in  the  years  whereof 
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we  write.  That  was  the  era  of  Catholic  church- 
building  here  in  New  England,  whither  an  im- 
mense European  immigration  was  then  directed. 
And  it  was  no  easy  task  in  those  days  for  either 
bishop  or  priest  to  secure  suitable  building  sites, 
so  intense  in  many  localities  was  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance; and  when  the  lots  were  finally  secured, 
it  was  a  still  more  difficult  undertaking  to  pro- 
cure money  with  which  to  begin  building.  Sites 
for  Catholic  churches  had  then  to  be  purchased, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  through  outsiders;  and 
banks  required  the  endorsement  of  men  known 
to  be  possessed  of  means  before  they  would  ad- 
vance a  dollar  for  the  building  of  such  edifices. 
In  that  condition  of  affairs  the  proprietor  of  the 
Pilot,  who  had  by  his  industry  and  perseverance 
^become  the  owner  of  a  handsome  property,  was 
constantly  besought  by  parish  priests  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  church  sites,  or  to  endorse 
their  applications  for  loans  from  the  banks;  and 
not  only  did  he  cheerfully  comply  with  such 
requests,  but  he  often  contributed  generously, 
from  his  purse  and  store,  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  these  places  of  worship.  He  was, 
so  to  speak,  "the  man  in  the  gap"  in  those  days, 
and  the  amount  of  valuable  services  he  then 
rendered  the  Catholics  of  New  England  is  sim- 
ply incalculable. 

He  aided  the  benevolent  Father  Haskins,  for 
instance,  to  establish  at  the  North  end,  where  it 
was  first  located,  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guar- 
dian, which  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  so  much 
good  for  the  Catholic  orphans  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  Home  for  Destitute  Catholic 
Children,  which  is  not  infrequently  called  Dona- 
hoe's  Home,  and  which  annually  receives  hun- 
dreds of  Catholic  waifs,  would  probably  never 
have  been  built  but  for  his  generous  benefactions. 
It  was  in  behalf  of  this  home  that  Mr.  Donahoe 
brought  the  lamented  Fra  Tom  Burke  to  Boston 
to  speak  (for  the  first  time  in  New  England)  in 
the  Coliseum;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  use  of 
the  building,  wherein  the  eloquent  Dominican 
addressed  an  audience  approximating  40,000  per- 
sons, Mr.  Donahoe  subscribed  $1,000.  When 
public  opinion  opposed  the  building  of  Boston 
College  on  the  old  jail  lands,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  which  site  that  wonderful  old  Jesuit,  the 
Rev.  John  McElroy,  had  in  some  manner  man- 
aged to  secure,  Mr.  Donahoe  broughtj  Father 


McElroy  and  Mayor  Rice  together,  and  the  result 
was  the  surrender  of  the  jail  lands  and  the  ob- 
taining of  the  present  location  of  the  College, 
a  far  more  desirable  one  than  the  first  contem- 
plated site. 

His  purse  contributed  generously  to  the  pur- 
chase of,  and  his  name  is  inscribed  upon,  the 
bell  which  hangs  in  the  spire  of  the  church  that 
surmounts  Bunker  Hill;  and  when  the  old  St. 
John's  Church,  at  the  North  end,  was  replaced  by 
a  new  edifice  and  put  in  the  market,  the  congre- 
gation not  feeling  able  to  retain  it,  Mr.  Donahoe 
bid  it  in,  paid  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  for 
several  years,  and  finally,  when  better  times  came 
to  the  congregation,  transferred  it  back  again  to 
the  parish  for- school  purposes.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  found  a  burse  in  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  giving  his  note  for  $5,000  therefor 
to  Monsig.  Doane;  and  he  mentions  with  especial 
pride  the  fact  that  it  was  on  this  burse  that  that 
well-beloved  and  deeply-lamented  rector  of  the 
Boston  Cathedral,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Smith,  was 
educated  for  the  priesthood.  Mill  Hill  College 
and  many  other  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  at 
different  periods  of  their  existence  the  recipients 
of  his  generous  bounty.  In  a  word,  he  gave 
unstintedly  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  never  sending  away  empty  handed  any  appli- 
cant who  approached  him  in  behalf  of  charity 
or  religion. 

Did  space  permit  of  it,  much  might  also  be 
written  of  the  valuable  aid  which  Mr.  Donahoe 
lent  the  Church  by  the  publication  of  Catholic 
works.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Amer« 
ican  Catholic  publishers,  and  his  establishment 
on  Franklin  Street  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  country. 
The  fire  that  consumed  this  building  destroyed 
an  immense  amount  of  valuable  stereotype  plates, 
together  with  XhtFiiot  plant;  and  Mr.  Donahoe's 
losses  mounted  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
To  most  men  such  a  loss  coming  so  late  in  life 
would  have  been  a  crushing  blow.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  veteran  proprietor  of  the  Pilot; 
and  the  spirit  of  Christian  resignation  with  which 
he  accepted  his  losses,  the  heroic  efforts  which 
he  made,  despite  them,  to  continue  his  business, 
and  the  contented  manner  in  which,  when  all 
failed  him,  he  turned  to  other  pursuits,  are  now 
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so  many  considerations  that  intensify  the  popular 
gratification  at  his  return  to  his  former  post,  and 
that  inspire  a  general  and  heartfelt  wish  that  his 
life  may  be  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
more  fully  the  merited  good  fortune  which  has 
recently  come  to  him. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  nearing  his  seventy- 
seventh  birthday,  Mr.  Donahoe  is  still  a  man  of 
remarkable  mental  and  physical  vitality.  He  is 
always  to  be  found  at  his  office  during  business 
hours,  and  he  retains  clear  and  distinct  recollec- 
tions of  the  many  important  events  that  have 
occurred  during  his  lifetime.  Modest  and  un- 
assuming, and  deeply  religious,  moreover,  he 
regards  his  recovery  of  the  Pilot  as  an  act  of 
God's  providence,  for  which  he  is  duly  grateful; 
and  he  has  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
almost  world-wide  congratulations  which  have 
lately  been  showered  on  him  by  prelates,  priests, 
and  laymen  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  Mr. 
Donahoe's  home  on  Shawmut  Avenue  is  an  un- 
pretentious but  comfortable  residence,  whose 
walls  are  hung  with  many  valuable  paintings, 
among  them  being  some  especially  fine  ones  of 
the  Madonna.  Associated  with  him  in  his  present 
management  of  the  Pilot  are  his  sons;  and  he 
seemingly  carries  his  proprietary  and  managerial 
reponsibilities  as  lightly  as  in  former  days,  when 
his  name  and  that  of  his  paper  were  almost  synon- 
ymous terms  throughout  the  English-speaking 
Catholic  world. 


'Te  Lucis  Ante  Terminum. 


Translated  for  The  ''Ave  Maria?'' 

BEFORE  the  light  has  passed  away, 

Maker  of  all,  we  beg  of  Thee 
That,  in  Thy  kindness.  Thou  wilt  stay 
To  help  us,  and  our  keeper  be. 

Afar  from  us  withdraw  the  dreams 
And  evil  fancies  of  the  night; 

Keep  back  our  foe:  let  not  his  schemes 
With  any  stain  our  bodies  blight. 

Most  loving  Father,  help  us  deign, 
Together  with  Thy  only  Son, 

And  Spirit  Paraclete,  who  reign 

Through  endless  ages  Three  in  One. 


The  Truth  about  the  Inquisition. 


BY    THE    REV.  REUBEN    PARSONS,  D.  D. 


II. 

1T7E  now  approach  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 
VV  Inquisition,  a  tribunal  which  is  often,  and 
wrongly,  confounded  with  the  Roman,  and  about 
which,  reprehensible  though  it  was,  there  are  prob- 
ably as  many  popular  misconceptions  as  upon 
any  matter  of  history.  The  misstatements  of  all 
modern  enemies  of  the  Church  concerning  this 
tribunal  are  traceable  either  to  Mme.  d'Aunoy's 
Hispanophobic  book,  or  to  Philip  Limborch,  or 
to  John  Anthony  Llorente.  The  falsehoods  of 
Mme.  d'Aunoy  and  of  Limborch  were  admirably 
refuted  by  De  Vayrac,*  and  his  work  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  ever  written  on  the  subject. 
Hefele's  book  on  "  Cardinal  Ximenes,"  etc.,  can 
not  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  the  student. 
Cantu  is  by  no  means  sparing  of  the  Spanish 
tribunal;  but  the  thoroughly  Catholic  tone  of  his 
philosophical  reflections,  and  his  evident  impar- 
tiality, render  an  attentive  study  of  his  views  on 
this  subject  more  satisfactory,  at  least  to  our  mind, 
than  that  of  any  other  author. 

After  780  years  of  combat,  the  Spaniards  had 
saved  their  Catholicism  and  nationality — with 
them  the  two  were  thoroughly  identified — from 
the  Moors.  At  first  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion was  allowed  to  the  conquered;  but  after 
they  had  repeatedly  revolted,  and  had  made  many 
attempts  to  procure  another  Mohammedan  inva- 
sion from  Africa,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  ordered, 
in  1501,  that  all  the  Moors  should  leave  Castile 
and  Granada,  saving  those  who  would  embrace 
Christianity.  Most  of  the  Moors  received  bap- 
tism, but  many  secretly  apostatized,  while  others 
adulterated  their  Christian  rites  with  Moham- 
medan practices.  At  this  time  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, which  for  more  than  a  century  had 
resisted  the  popular  demands  for  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews,  resolved  to  acquiesce,  alleging  as  a 
reason  a  league  of  all  the  foes  of  Christianity 
against  the  freedom  of  Spain.  All  good  Span- 
iards yearned  for  a  means   of  cementing  the 


*  "Present  State  of  Spain,"  Amsterdam,  1719. 
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religious  and  political  unity  of  the  nation;  and 
that  means  seemed  to  be  offered  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  had  been  introduced  into  Spain 
in  1480  in  the  following  manner:  The  island  of 
Sicily  having  been  added  to  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions in  1479,  the  Sicilian  inquisitor,  De  Barbaris, 
asked  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  right,  granted  by  Frederick  II.  to  the  In- 
quisition, to  appropriate  a  third  of  all  the  prop- 
erty confiscated  from  heretics.  While  urging  his 
demand,  De  Barbaris  advised  the  sovereigns  to 
introduce  the  Inquisition  into  Spain,  as  a  measure 
against  the  Moorish  and  Jewish  apostates,  who, 
even  at  this  time,  long  before  the  decree  of 
banishment,  were  numerous,  and  about  whom 
every  infamy  was  narrated.  Isabella  opposed  the 
project  until  she  was  persuaded  that  it  would 
further  the  salvation  of  souls;  Ferdinand  saw 
in  it  a  means  to  replenish  his  treasury,  and 
immediately  consented.  When  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
heard  of  Ferdinand's  action,  he  was  so  dis- 
pleased that  he  placed  the  Spanish  ambassador 
under  arrest;  in  retaliation,  Ferdinand  arrested 
the  papal  envoy,  and  recalled  all  his  subjects 
from  the  Roman  States. 

The  Pontiff  afterward  yielded,  and  allowed 
the  Inquisition  to  be  introduced  into  Castile  and 
Aragon  (1480);  later  on,  however,  touched  by 
the  complaints  that  reached  him  concerning  the 
rigor  of  the  tribunal,  he  declared  that  the  bull  of 
institution  was  surreptitious.  He  admonished 
the  inquisitors,  ordering  them  to  proceed  only  in 
accord  with  the  bishops,  and  not  to  extend  their 
inquiries  into  the  other  provinces;  he  also]insti- 
tuted  a  papal  judge  to  hear  all  appeals  from  the 
Spanish  tribunal,  and  he  quashed  Imany  of  its 
indictments.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  well  as 
their  successor,  Charles  V.,  constantly  endeavored 
to  elude  these  provisions  of  the  Holy  See;  but 
even  Llorente  admits  that  the  papal  appellate 
judges  often  restored  property  and  civil  rights  to 
those  whom  the  Inquisition  had  condemned;  and 
that  they  often  compelled  the  inquisitors  to  ab- 
solve the  accused  privately,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  legal  punishment  and  public  ignominy. 

The  Dominican  friar  Thomas  de  Torquemada,* 
of  Valladolid,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 


Supreme  or  Royal  Council  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  the  members  of  which  had 
a  deliberative  voice  in  all  matters  of  civil  law, 
and  a  consultative  one  in  affairs  of  canon  law. 
Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Toledo  had  depend- 
ent tribunals;  and  the  inquisitors,  with  two  royal 
assessors,  published  a  code  of  procedure.*  From 
this  time  the  cloak  of  religion  covered  many  act^-, 
of  tyranny  in  Spain.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  fre- ; 
quently  interfered;  indeed,  as  far  back  as  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55)  all  distinc- 
tion between  new  and  old  Christians  had  been 
condemned.  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII., and  Leo 
X.  received  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
inquisitors,  and  reminded  them  of  the  prodigal 
son.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  dispensed  many  from 
the  obligation  of  wearing  the  sambenito,  or  peni- 
tential sack,  which  the  tribunal  imposed  on  all 
the  reconciled;  and  these  Pontiffs,  in  several 
cases,  ordered  the  signs  of  reprobation  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  tombs  of  the  condemned.  Leo 
X.,  in  spite  of  Charles  V.,  excommunicated  the 
inquisitor  of  Toledo  in  15 19.  Paul  III.  encour- 
aged the  Neapolitans  to  resist  Charles  V.  when 
he  wished  to  introduce  the  tribunal  among  them; 
and  when  the  learned  Vives  was  condemned 
as  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  the  same  Pontiff 
declared  him  innocent.  Mureto,  the  great  Latin- 


*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  his  uncle,  the  great 
theologian,  John,  Cardinal  Torquemada,  who  died 
in  1468. 


*  The  first  three  articles  treated  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  tribunal  in  cities;  the  publication  of 
censures  against  heretics  and  apostates,  who  did  not 
voluntarily  denounce  themselves;  and  prescribed  a 
further  term  of  grace  by  which  confiscation  might 
be  avoided.  IV.  Voluntary  confessions,  made  within 
the  term  of  grace,  were  to  be  written  in  answer  to 
questions  of  the  inquisitors.  V.  Absolution  could 
not  be  given  in  secret,  unless  the  crime  was  secret. 
VI.  A  reconciled  person  was  deprived  of  every  office 
of  honor,  and  could  not  use  gold,  silver,  pearls,  silk, 
or  fine  wool.  VII.  Pecuniary  penances  were  given 
to  those  who  voluntarily  confessed.  VIII.  A  vol- 
untary penitent,  presenting  himself  after  th€  term 
of  grace,  could  not  be  exempted  from  the  confis- 
cation incurred  on  the  day  of  his  apostasy  or 
heresy.  IX.  Only  a  light  penance  was  given  to  vol- 
untary penitents  who  were  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age.  X.  The  time  of  a  penitent's  first  fall  was  to  be 
particularized,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  what 
proportion  of  his  goods  should  be  confiscated.  XI. 
If  a  heretic,  confined  by  the  Inquisition,  should  de- 
mand absolution,  being  touched  by  sincere  repent- 
ance, it  was  to  be  granted;  but  his  penance  should 
be  imprisonment  for  life.  XII.  The  inquisitors  were 
allowed  to  use  torture  in  the  case  of  a  reconciled 
person  whose  confession  they  deemed   imperfect, 
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[St  whom  the  Spanish  Inquisition  would  have 
sent  to  the  stake,  was  called  to  Rome  and  made 
a  professor  in  the  University. 

Diego  Deza,  successor  to  Torquemada,  per- 
suaded the  Spanish  sovereigns  to  establish  the 
tribunal  also  in  Granada,  but  Isabella  insisted 
that  it  should  be  confined  to  Cordova;  afterward, 
following  the  advice  of  Ximenes,  the  sovereigns 
bought  and  emancipated  all  Moorish  slaves  who 
would  become  Christians,  and  thus  were  ob- 
tained fifty  thousand  "new  Christians."  Under 
Charles  V.  the  Inquisition  increased  in  activ- 
ity, but  under  Philip  II.  it  attained  its  great- 
est development.  When  dying,  Charles  V.  had 
earnestly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  his  heir 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  tribunal;  and  so 
well  did  Philip  fulfil  his  father's  desire  that  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition  became  so  great  as  to 
overshadow,  in  some  respects,  that  of  Rome. 
This  antagonism  is  illustrated  by  the  celebrated 
process  of  Carranza.  Carranza  was  a  Dominican, 
and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Council  of  Trent.  His  merit  caused  him  to  be 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Toledo  in  1557;  but 
his  genius  drew  upon  him  the  jealousy  of  many, 
and  he  was  accused  of  heresy.  For  this  reason 
Charles  V.  received  him  rather  coldly  when 
he    approached   the    monarch's    death-bed    to 

and  whose  penitence  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
stimulate.  XIII.  Torture  was  also  permitted  in  the 
case  of  one  who  had  boasted  of  having  concealed 
crimes  in  his  confession.  XIV.  A  convicted  person, 
persisting  in  a  denial  of  guilt,  was  to  be  condemned 
as  impenitent.  XV.  If  a  person  under  torture  con- 
fessed, and  afterward  confirmed  his  avowal,  he  was 
to  be  condemned  as  one  convicted ;  if  he  retracted, 
he  was  to  be  again  interrogated.  XVI.  It  was  pro- 
hibited to  furnish  the  accused  an  entire  copy  of  the 
testimony  against  him.  XVII.  The  witnesses  were 
to  be  questioned  by  the  inquisitors  themselves. 
XVIII.  One  or  two  inquisitors  were  to  be  present  at 
every  examination.  XIX.  An  accused  who  did  not 
obey  a  formal  citation  was  to  be  condemned  as  a 
convicted  heretic.  XX.  If  his  conduct,  while  living, 
showed  that  any  person,  now  dead,  was  a  heretic,  he 
was  to  be  condemned  as  such;  his  body, if  in  conse- 
crated ground,  was  to  be  disinterred,  and  his  property 
confiscated.  XXI.  The  inquisitors  were  ordered  to 
exercise  their  powers  over  the  vassals  of  the  lords, 
and  to  censure  the  latter  if  they  resisted.  XXII.  A 
portion  of  all  confiscated  property  was  to  be  given, 
as  alms,  to  the  heirs  of  the  condemned.  The  re- 
maining six  articles  regarded  the  conduct  of  the 
inquisitors  among  themselves  and  toward  their 
subordinates. 


administer  the  last  Sacraments.  The  accusers 
of  Carranza  insisted  that  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  the  Archbishop  lifted  a  crucifix  and 
exclaimed:  "Behold  Him  who  has  saved  us 
all!  Everything  is  forgiven  through  His  merits; 
there  is  no  longer  any  sin."  For  such  expressions, 
as  though  he  excluded  the  co-operation  of  man 
in  the  work  of  justification,  he  was  arrested  on 
August  22, 1559,  and  confined  in  the  inquisitorial 
prison  of  Valladolid.  The  Holy  Office  had 
already  placed  on  the  Index  his  "  Comments  on 
the  Christian  Catechism,"  although  the  book  was 
dedicated  to  Philip  II.,  and  had  been  approved 
by  a  commission  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Pius 
IV.,  rigorous  though  he  was,  disapproved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Inquisition,  and  called  the  case 
to  Rome.  Philip,  however,  declared  that  the  first 
prelate  of  Spain  should  be  tried  only  in  Spain, 
and  the  Pontiff  compromised  by  sending  a  legate 
and  two  other  judges  to  conduct  the  examination. 
But  the  inquisitors  contrived  to  prolong  the  in- 
vestigation until  St.  Pius  V.  ascended  the  papal 
throne.  This  Pontiff  repeatedly  complained  to 
Philip  that  he  was  not  kept  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  cause;  and  finally,  by  threatening 
the  monarch  with  excommunication,  succeeded 
in  having  Carranza  sent  to  Rome.  This  was  in 
May,  1567,  after  nearly  eight  years  of  imprison- 
ment under  the  Spanish  inquisitors.* 


*  Carranza  was  honorably  lodged  in  Castel  San 
Angelo.  Four  cardinals,  four  bishops,  and  twelve 
theological  doctors  were  deputed  for  his  trial.  The 
Pope  plainly  manifested  his  indignation  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Inquisition ;  he  declared  that  far  from 
prohibiting  the  "  Comments"  of  the  Archbishop,  he 
was  much  inclined  to  approve  of  the  work  by  a 
7notu-proprio.  But  it  appears  certain  that  Carranza 
had  at  least  rendered  himself  liable  to  suspicion. 
In  1539  he  had  assisted,  as  "qualificator"  of  the 
Inquisition,  at  a  general  chapter  of  the  Dominican 
Order  at  Rome,  and  had  become  very  intimate  with 
Flaminius  and  other  suspects,  and  even  with  the 
noted  heretic,  Carnesecchi.  The  process  at  Rome 
lasted  three  years;  three  more  were  spent  in  the 
law's  delays,  and  only  in  1576  was  definitive  sentence 
pronounced  by  Gregory  XIII.  On  his  knees  before 
the  Pope,  Carranza  made  an  abjuration  of  all  heret- 
ical doctrine,  and  withdrew  fourteen  "evil-sound- 
ing" propositions  taken  from  his  writings.  He  wis 
suspended  from  episcopal  functions,  and^ordered  to 
reside  in  a  house  of  his  Order  at  Orvieto  for  five 
years,  after  having  visited  the  seven  basilicas  of 
Rome.  However,  he  died  a  few  days  afterward,  and 
the  Pope  gave  him  a  splendid  funeral. 
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Since  the  work  of  Llorente  is  generally  ad- 
duced as  an  authority  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  it  is  well  to  give  some 
account  of  this  famous  writer.  Born  of  a  noble 
family  of  Aragon  in  1756,  he  entered  the  priest- 
hood in  1779,  became  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese  of  Calahorra  in  1782,  and  was  appointed 
secretary-general  of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid 
in  1789.  From  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  Free- 
mason, and,  of  course,  a  "  Liberal,"  which  term 
was  then — as  even  now  it  sometimes  is — synony- 
mous with  anti-Catholic.  When  Napoleon  com- 
menced his  experiment  of  planting  his  own 
dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  Llorente  became 
an  enthusiastic  Afrancesado,  as  all  patriotic 
Spaniards  styled  the  adherents  of  the  Josephine 
administration.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite 
trick  with  usurpers  to  ransack  the  archives  of 
dispossessed  princes,  and  to  publish  to  the  world 
whatever  might  turn,  or  might  be  twisted,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  latter.  In  accordance  with  this 
idea,  the  intruding  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1809 
commissioned  Llorente,  the  ex-secretary  (he 
had  been  dismissed  for  sundry  irregularities)  to 
show  up  the  secrets  of  the  Inquisition,  that  the 
Spaniards  might  learn  to  love  the  tyranny-crush- 
ing rule  of  a  foreigner.  When  the  venal  Afran- 
cesado's  work  appeared,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
insult  to  Rome,  to  Spain,  and  to  the  Spanish 
Church.  Hefele  proffers  the  following  judgment 
on  Llorente:  "A  prominent  feature  in  his  writ- 
ings is  their  great  bitterness  toward  the  Church, 
and  this  sentiment  impels  him  to  many  inex- 
act and  even  false  assertions.  The  shallowness 
and  inaccuracy  of  Llorente,  as  a  historian,  are 
no  less  evident  than  his  hatred  of  the  Church. 
In  his  'Portraits'  he  informs  us  that  Paul  of 
Samosata  embraced  the  heresy  of  Sabellius;  an 
assertion  the  absurdity  of  which  brings  a  smile 
to  the  face  of  the  veriest  tyro  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  also  tells  us  that  St.  Justin  (d.  167) 
wrote  his  works  before  the  time  of  St.  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch  (d.  107  or  116);  that  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  was  a  heretic,  etc.  No  less  full  of 
errors  is  his  *  History  of  the  Inquisition.'  How- 
ever, this  work  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  numerous  extracts  of  original 
documents  of  the  Inquisition;  and  they  enable 
us  to  form,  concerning  the  Spanish  tribunal, 
a  more   exact  judgment  than  one  could  have 


formed  before  Llorente  wrote."  The  Protestant 
Ranke  says  that  Llorente  "gave  us  a  famous 
book  on  this  subject;  and  if  I  may  presume  to 
say  anything  that  contravenes  the  opinion  of 
such  a  predecessor,  let  my  excuse  be  that  this 
well-informed  author  wrote  in  the  interest  of 
the  Afrancesados  of  the  Josephine  administration. 
In  that  interest ...  he  looks  on  the  Inquisition 
as  a  usurpation  of  the  spiritual  over  the  secular 
authority.  Nevertheless,  if  I  am  not  altogether 
in  error,  it  appears,  even  from  his  own  facts,  that 
the  Inquisition  was  a  royal  court  of  judicature, 
although  armed  with  ecclesiastical  weapons." 

Relying  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  the  sal- 
aried sycophant  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  many  later 
writers  regard  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  They  assert  that  the  severities  of  this 
tribunal  were  but  consequences  of  Catholic  in- 
tolerance and  of  the  Roman  mania  for  persecu- 
tion; they  depict  the  Inquisition  in  such  lurid 
colors  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  believe  it  the 
monster,  without  a  rival  in  cruelty,  among  all 
tribunals,  ancient  or  modern,  civilized  or  barbar- 
ous,— Christian,  Mussulman,  or  pagan.  Llorente 
is  a  great  favorite  with  Prescott;  consequently 
when  the  latter  treats  of  the  Inquisition,  many  of 
his  facts  are  miscolored,and  not  a  few  perverted. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Span- 
ish tribunal  was  mainly  a  political  institution. 
The  king  appointed  the  grand-inquisitor;  he 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  the  assessors,  two 
of  whom  were  always  taken  from  the  supreme 
council  of  Castile;  the  tribunal  depended  from 
the  sovereign,  who  thus  became  master  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  subjects;*  the  king  reserved 

*  Anthony  Perez,  pursued  for  his  life  by  Philip  II., 
and  escaping  to  France,  published  some  "  Relations,'* 
in  which  he  tells  how  the  papal  nuncio  disapproved 
of  this  notion  of  the  royal  power,  and  adds:  "While 
I  was  at  Madrid  a  certain  party,  whom  I  need  not 
name,  preaching  before  the  Catholic  King,  asserted 
that  'kings  have  absolute  power  over  the  persons 
and  goods  of  their  subjects.'  This  proposition  was 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition;  and  the  preacher 
was  compelled,  in  the  same  place,  and  with  all  the 
juridical  formalities,  to  retract  it.  He  did  so  in  the 
same  pulpit,  adding, 'Kings  possess  over  their  sub- 
jects only  that  authority  which  is  accorded  them  by 
divine  and  human  law,  and  not  any  derived  from 
their  own  absolute  will.'  The  delinquent  was  made 
to  repeat  these  words  by  order  of  Master  Fernan 
del  Castillo,  consultor  of  the  Holy  Office." 
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to  himself  a  share  of  the  funds  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  often  the  inquisitors  had  not  enough  for 
their  expenses.  The  Protestant  Schrock,  in  his 
"Universal  History,"  admits  that  this  tribunal 
was  secular,  and  wonders  that  the  Pontiff  allowed 
it  to  become  such.  But  let  us  hear  Ranke  on 
this  matter:  "  In  the  first  place,  the  inquisitors 
were  royal  officers.  The  kings  appointed  and 
dismissed  them;  among  the  various  councils  at 
their  court  the  kings  had  likewise  one  of  the  In- 
quisition; the  courts  of  the  Inquisition,  like 
other  magistracies,  were  subject  to  royal  visita- 
tion; the  same  men  who  sat  in  the  supreme  court 
of  Castile  were  often  accessaries  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. To  no  purpose  did  Ximenes  scruple  to  ad- 
mit into  the  council  of  the  Inquisition  a  layman 
nominated  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  *  Do  you 
not  know,'  said  the  King,  *  that  if  the  tribunal 
possesses  jurisdiction,  it  derives  it  from  the 
king  ?' ...  In  the  second  place,  all  the  profit  of  the 
confiscations  by  this  court  accrued  to  the  king. . . . 
It  was  even  believed  and  asserted  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  kings  had  been  moved  to  establish 
this  tribunal  more  by  a  hankering  after  the  wealth 
it  confiscated  than  by  motives  of  piety.  .  .  . 
Segni  says  that  the  Inquisition  was  invented  to 
rob  the  wealthy  of  their  property,  and  the  pow- 
erful of  their  influence.*  As  Charles  V.  knew  no 
other  means  of  bringing  certain  punishment  on 
the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Communidades,f  he  chose  to  have 

them  judged  by  the  Inquisition Under  Philip 

it  interfered  in  matters  of  trade  and  of  the  arts, 
of  customs  and  marine.  How  much  further  could 
it  go,  when  it  pronounced  it  heresy  to  sell  horses 
or  munitions  to  France?  ...  In  spirit,  and  above 
all  in  tendency,  it  was  a  political  institution.  The 
Pope  had  an  interest  in  thwarting  it,  and  he  did 
so  as  often  as  he  could."  J 

*  Ranke  might  have  stated  that  the  Florentine 
historian  adds:  "It  was  based  on  the  omnipotence 
of  the  king,  and  it  worked  everything  to  the  profit 
of  the  royal  power,  to  the  detriment  of  the  spiritual. 
In  its  first  idea  and  in  its  object,  it  is  a  political  insti- 
tution. It  is  the  interest  of  the  Pope  to  put  obstacles 
in  its  way,  and  he  does  so  whenever  he  can ;  but  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  king  to  maintain  it  in  continual 
progress." 

■f*  Alluding  to  the  struggle  of  the  Communes  for 
their  fueros,  or  privileges,  a  struggle  in  which  the 
clergy  sided  with  the  people. 

^  Loc,  cit^ 


In  1812  the  Spanish  Cortes,  having  assembled 
to  arrange  a  new  constitution  for  the  kingdom, 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This  document  shows  that  its  authors  were 
no  friends  of  the  tribunal,  but  it  asserts  that  the 
Inquisition  "was  an  institution  demanded  and 
established  by  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  difficult 
circumstances";  and  that,  furthermore,  the  tribu- 
nal "could  decree  nothing  without  the  consent 
of  the  king."  Nay,  according  to  this  committee, 
"the  Inquisition  is  a  royal  authority,  the  inquisi- 
tor is  a  royal  agent,  and  all  his  ordinances  are 
null  and  void  unless  they  have  the  royal  sanction. 
The  king's  power  suspends  and  revokes  at  will 
every  member  of  the  tribunal;  and  the  very  mo- 
ment royal  authority  would  disappear,  the  tri- 
bunal would  accompany  it."  The  Calvinist  Lim- 
borch,  who  is,  after  Llorente,  the  most  bitter  of 
all  polemics  who  have  written  on  the  Inquisition, 
narrates  a  fact  which  also  proves  that  the  Spanish 
tribunal  was  a  local  political  institution.  When 
Philip  II.  sought  to  establish  it  in  Milan,  the 
people  revolted,  declaring  that  "in  a  Christian 
city,  it  would  be  tyranny  to  establish  a  form  of 
Inquisition  designed  for  Moors  and  Jews."  The 
conduct  of  the  Neapolitans,  ever  averse  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  though 
they  willingly  received  the  Roman,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  Inquisition  of  their  own  bishops,  also 
proves  that  the  Spanish  tribunal  was  regarded  as 
a  royal  one.  Many  attempts,  met  by  insurrection 
and  bloodshed,  had  been  made  by  the  viceroys 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  to  introduce  it;  and 
in  1564,  when  several  of  the  friends  of  Victoria 
Colonna  and  Julia  Gonzaga*  had  been  cited  by 
the  archiepiscopal  vicar,  and  when  two  others 
had  been  beheaded,  the  citizens  demanded  of 


*  The  Princess  Victoria  Colonna,  born  1490,  at 
Marino,  a  fief  of  her  family,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  her  day.  Loved,  after  the 
manner  of  Petrarch,  by  Michelangelo,  and  intimate 
with  Pole,  Morone,  Flaminio,  and  other  great  spirits 
of  the  time,  she  exercised  more  influence  than  any 
other  one  person  of  her  circle.  Her  correspondence, 
redolent  of  mysticism,  is  orthodox;  but  she  did  not 
escape  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  Julia  Gonzaga, 
Countess  of  Fondi,  another  famous  princess  of  the 
day,  had  to  bear  the  same  accusation ;  but,  as  Pompeo 
Litta  says  ("Celebrated  Italian  Families,"  no.  33), 
this  was  common  to  all  the  learned  personages 
who  then  contended  for  a  reform  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline. 
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the  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Alcala,  whether  he  in- 
tended to  force  the  obnoxious  tribunal  upon 
them.  A  negative  answer  reassured  them;  and  a 
few  years  afterward  the  citizens  sent  deputies, 
"with  orders  to  thank  the  illustrious  Archbishop 
for  his  many  demonstrations  against  heretics  and 
Jews,  and  to  request  him  to  inform  his  Holiness 
that  the  entire  city  is  well  pleased  with  the  chas- 
tisement and  extirpation  of  such  persons  by  the 
hand  of  our  own  ordinary,  as  is  quite  proper; 
this  we  have  always  prayed  for:  that  the  canons 
should  be  observed,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  of  a  secular  court." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


A  Successful  Campaign. 

COLONEL  Z.  went  to  Lourdes  as  in  other  days 
he  had  gone  to  Africa,  the  Crimea,  and  Italy — 
to  take  part  in  a  campaign.  The  reward  of  victory 
in  the  present  instance  was  to  be  the  salvation 
of  his  son.  This  latter  had  emerged  from  a  tem- 
pestuous youth,  not  only  shipwrecked  in  faith, 
but  ruined  in  health.  Consumption,  which  was 
soon  to  carry  him  off  at  the  age  of  thirty,  had 
already  reached  its  last  stages.  Colonel  Z.  knew 
it;  and,  brave  soldier  that  he  was,  resigned  him- 
self to  the  inevitable.  But,  as  a  good  Christian, 
he  could  not  resign  himself  to  the  spectacle  of  his 
son  dying  without  returning  to  the  faith  of  his 
boyhood.  Thus  far,  however,  all  his  efforts  to 
bring  him  back  to  God  had  proved  ineffectual. 
He  almost   despaired  of  his  son's  conversion, 
when  the  idea  of  a  trip  to  Lourdes  took  form  in 
his  mind,  and  clung  there  with  strange  tenacity. 
But  how  influence  his  son,  a  professed  sceptic,  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  a  locality  which  the  young 
man  characterized  as  a  "  hotbed  of  superstition  "? 
The    father    conveniently    recollected    that 
Lourdes  is  not  only  the  objective  point  of  pil- 
grimages, but  that,  geographically,  it  is  the  key 
of  the  Pyrenees.  He  proposed  to  his  son  a  trip 
through   these  mountains,  with   Louchon   and 
Gavarnie  as  principal  stopping  places.  He  eulo- 
gized the  natural  beauties  of  these  celebrated 
sites,  and  insisted  on  the  advantages  that  the 
invalid  would  acquire  from   change  of  scene. 
*  While  travelling,"  said  he,  "  distraction  enters 


by  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  very  dust  of  the 
road  effects  a  cure."  The  poor  father  thought 
only  of  the  moral  cure;  for  he  knew  too  well  that 
his  son's  days  on  earth  were  numbered. 

The  son  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  to  visit 
the  Pyrenees,  which  as  yet  he  had  never  seen. 
The  railway  set  them  down  at  Lourdes,  where  he 
unsuspectingly  consented  to  remain  a  few  days  to 
take  some  repose.  Time  went  on,  and  Colonel  Z., 
faithful  to  his  tactics,  spoke  of  continuing  their 
journey,  and  of  proceeding  to  Louchon.  Now, 
however,  the  young  man  refused  to  depart.  Was 
it  an  ordinary  caprice  of  an  invalid,  or  had  the 
supernatural  atmosphere  of  Lourdes  already 
begun  to  exercise  its  potent  influence?  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  the  case  when  he  learns 
that  after  a  month  spent  in  this  atmosphere,  the 
freethinker  had  become  a  fervent  Christian? 
Resigned  to  death,  which  he  now  knew  to  be 
imminent,  he  prepared  himself  for  its  advent  by 
daily  Communion. 

"I  am  very  happy,"  said  the  old  Colonel  one 
day,  brushing  away  a  furtive  tear  that  stole  down 
his  bronzed  cheek.  "  God  takes  from  me  my  son, 
but  it  is  to  number  him  among  the  elect,  and 
not  the  reprobate." 


Rays  from  Bethlehem. 

There  are  some  whom  the  lightning  of  fortune 
blasts,  only  to  render  holy.  Amidst  all  that  hum- 
bles and  scathes;  amidst  all  that  shatters  from 
their  life  its  verdure,  smites  to  the  dust  the  pomp 
and  summit  of  their  pride,  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  existence  "  writeth  a  sudden  and  strange  de- 
feature," they  stand  erect — riven,  not  uprooted; 
a  monument  less  of  pity  than  of  awe.  There  are 
some  who  pass  through  the  lazar- house  of  Mis- 
ery with  a  step  more  august  than  a  Caesar's  in 
his  hall.  The  very  things  which,  seen  alone,  are 
despicable  and  vile,  associated  with  them  become 
almost  venerable  and  divine;  and  one  ray,  how- 
ever dim  and  feeble,  of  that  intense  holiness 
which  in  the  Infant  God  shed  majesty  over  the 
manger  and  the  straw,  not  denied  to  those 
who  in  the  depth  of  affliction  cherish  His  pa- 
tient image,  flings  over  the  meanest  localities  of 
earth  an  emanation  from  the  glory  of  heaven. 
— Lord  Lytion. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Another  distinguished  opponent  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  mental  evolution  has  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  great 
African  explorer.  In  his  wanderings  through 
"darkest  Africa"  he  encountered  some  queer 
representatives  of  the  human  family,  but  nothing 
to  question  his  belief  in  the  impassable  abyss 
lying  between  man  and  the  brute,  as  between 
mind  and  matter.  Writing  of  "The  Pigmies  of 
the  Great  African  Desert,"  he  says:  "There  is 
no  positive  evidence  as  yet  that  man  was  other- 
wise than  he  is  to-day — viz.,  a  biped  endowed  with 
mind.  Think  of  troglodytes,  pile  villagers,  bog 
men,  river-drift  men,  cave  men,  men  of  the  stone, 
bronze,  iron  and  steel  ages,  down  to  the  highly- 
cultured  Bostonian  man  and  woman  of  the 
period,  and  we  can  produce  evidences  to  prove 
that  man,  throughout  all  the  periods  since  he 
came  on  earth,  has  been  a  creature  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  others,  from  the  fact  that  he 
possesses  a  mind."    

The  action  of  the  French  Government  in 
effecting  the  laicality  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  country  has  been  met  in  many  instances  by 
a  prompt  and  generous  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  An  instance  recently  occurred  in  Ize. 
The  teaching  Brothers  of  that  village  having 
been  notified  that  their  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  the  Catholics  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Marchioness  of  Kernier,  set  to  work 
and  established  a  religious  free  school.  The 
building  was  blessed  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Rennes,  and  on  the  opening  of  classes  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pupils  presented  themselves 
for  the  Brothers'  school,  while  the  recruits  for 
the  lay  school  numbered  thirteen. 


At  an  entertainment  given  recently  by  one  of 
the  non-Catholic  organizations  of  Chicago  there 
occurred  an  incident  which  was  marked  by  as 
much  frankness  and  moral  courage  on  the  one 
hand  as  there  was  bigotry  and  ignorance  on  the 
other.  Among  the  exercises  of  the  evening  was 
an  address  entitled  "  Our  Public  Schools,"  by  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Englewood,  111.,  who  gave  ut- 
terance to  a  violent  denunciation  of  Catholics  and 
foreigners,  particularly    Irishmen.    He  assailed 


the  priesthood  with  the  greatest  vehemence, 
and  concluded  by  proposing  that  the  Jesuits  be 
banished  from  the  country  after  forty  days* 
notice.  Judge  Tuthill,  who  followed  him  in  an 
address  on  "  Patriotism,"  gave  expression  to  the 
following  sentiments: 

«'  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  nor  the  son  of  a 
Roman  Catholic;  neither  am  I  an  Irishman.  My 
ancestors  were  Protestants,  and  I  am  an  American ; 
but  as  an  American  and  a  gentleman  I  must  refuse 
to  sit  silent  in  any  gathering  where  any  religious  de- 
nomination is  denounced  as  the  Catholics  have  been 
denounced  to-night.  I  fought  through  the  war  by 
the  side  of  Irishmen  and  Catholics.  I  fought  under 
the  gallant  Sheridan,  who  more  than  any  other  of 
our  generals,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  that  starry  flag  through  danger 
and  peril  to  victory.  I  notice  you  have  Lincoln's 
picture  on  your  banners.  What  would  Lincoln  say 
if  he  were  here  and  heard  the  attack  on  the  country- 
men and  coreligionists  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  who 
did  so  much  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  bring  our 
land  safely  to  peace. ^" 

Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier,  whose  death  is 
mourned  all  over  the  civilized  world,  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  among  contempo- 
rary artists.  He  owed  his  distinction  chiefly  to 
the  animation  and  expression  which  he  put  into 
his  figures,  and  his  careful  attention  to  details  at 
a  time  when  the  tendency  was  to  disregard  de- 
tails. His  paintings  were  in  great  demand,  one  of 
them  having  been  sold  lately  for  $70,000.  There 
are  quite  a  number  in  the  United  States.  Meis- 
sonier was  seventy- six  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  was  buried 
with  solemn  service  from  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine,  Paris.   May  he  rest  in  peace! 


The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Catholic 
News  states  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  held  last  week  a  general  session,  coram 
sanctissimo,  in  the  Vatican  Palace,  to  deliberate 
as  to  the  virtues  in  heroic  degree  of  the  venera- 
ble servant  of  God,  Nunzio  Sulprizio,  a  young 
blacksmith  of  Southern  Italy,  whose  spotless  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  working  class  is  a  most  strik- 
ing example  of  virtue  for  all  young  artisans;  the 
more  so  that  this  angelic  youth  was  a  member  of 
no  religious  corporation,  and  had  no  powerful 
protectors;  in  fact,  no  religious  order,  no  congre- 
gation, no  patron,  has  come  forward  to  uphold 
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his  cause  before  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. 
Yet  the  generous  oblations  and  devout  alms  of 
the  faithful  pour  in  freely  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  provide  the  means  requisite  to  carry  on 
the  process,  thus  apparently  taken  in  hand  by 
Divine  Providence  itself. 


The  present  prosperous  condition  of  Belgium 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  administrative  ability 
of  King  Leopold;  for  of  no  country  can  it  be 
said  with  as  much  truth  as  of  Belgium  that  the 
genius  of  the  sovereign  is  the  measure  of  the  peo- 
ple's greatness.  It  is  complimentary  also  to  the 
good  sense  and  piety  of  the  people,  whose  quiet, 
happy  lives  are  a  standing  rebuke  to  certain 
theorists,  who  assert  that  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church  is  incompatible 
with  modern  progress  and  the  best  interests  of 
a  nation.  King  Leopold  has  had  during  his  life 
a  full  share  of  sorrows,  the  latest  being  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Belgium.  

Father  Antonio  Stoppani,  professor  of  geology 
in  the  University  of  Padua,  whose  death  is  of 
recent  occurrence,  was  during  his  life  a  living  con- 
tradiction to  the  slander  that  the  Italian  priest- 
hood is  behind  the  times  in  scientific  attain- 
ments. Father  Stoppani  was  a  celebrated  geolo- 
gist, and  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists  in  Italy.  He  was  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Milan,  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  of  that 
city,  and  a  member  of  many  scientific  associa- 
tions. His  most  important  published  works  are 
his  "  Paleontology  of  Lombardy,"  a  "  Course  of 
Geology,"  "The  Neozoic  Period,"  and  "  Exegesis 
of  the  History  of  Creation  in  Conformity  with 
Reason  and  Faith." 


The  venerable  Sister  Paulina  (Millard),  who 
died  a  saintlike  death  on  the  31st  ult.  at  the  Vis- 
itation Convent,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  the  oldest 
member  of  her  Order  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  had  spent  over  sixty 
years  in  religion.  She  founded  convents  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Richmond,  and  for  eighteen  consecutive 
years  was  superioress  in  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton. She  was  a  model  religious,  and  her  whole 
life  was  one  of  active  service  in  Our  Lord's 
vineyard,— a  Visitandine  after  the  heart  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.   May  she  rest  in  peace! 


Obituary. 

Rtnumber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  -were  bound 
with  them..  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Brother  Nicholas,  C.  S.  C,  who  met  with  a  sud- 
den though  well-provided  death  at  Austin,Texas,  on 
the  nth  inst. 

Sister  Rose,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Sister  Regina,  O.S.F.,  N.Washington,  Iowa; 
and  Sister  Melania,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Cen- 
tral City,  Colo., — all  lately  deceased. 

Mr.  Michael  Pemberton,  who  passed  away  in 
peace  on  the  20th  of  December,  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  John  Feehan,of  Nevada,  111.,  who  died  on  the 
ist  ult.,  strengthened  by  the  Sacraments  of  holy 
Church. 

Mr.  August  Meyer,  who  departed  this  life  at  Mt. 
Sterling,  111.,  on  the  26th  ult. 

Mrs.  William  Wallace,  of  Fort  Huron,  Mich  ,  who 
expired  on  the  30th  of  December,  after  receiving 
the  last  Sacraments. 

Miss  Jane  Dunne,  whose  happy  death  occurred  at 
Warren,  R.  I.,  on  the  i8th  ult. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Pemberton,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  called  to  the  reward  of  a  devoted  life  on  the 
31st  ult. 

Mr. Jeremiah  McSweeney,  who  peacefully  expired 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  at  Salem,  Mass. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Moore,  a  devout  Child  of  Mary, 
whose  blameless  life  closed  in  a  happy  death  on 
the  23d  ult.,  at  Paterson,  N.J. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  O'Donnell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  ended  his  days  on  the  24th  ult. 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Kenney,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  taken  from  the  number  of  the  living  on 
the  15th  ult. 

Miss  Susan  Byrnes,  whose  life  closed  peacefully, 
at  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  on  the  10th  ult. 

Miss  Martha  Cody,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  passed 
to  rest  on  the  4th  inst. 

Mr. Craugh  and  Mr.  Denis  Lehan,  of  Calais, 

Me.;  Denis  B.  Mui-phy,  Mrs.  Teresa  Cox,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lennon,  Mr.  James  Hour,  Mr.  Henry  Murphy,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Sword,  Mr.  Bernard  McQuigan,  also  Peter 
and  Terence  McQuigan, — all  of  Fall  River,  Mass.; 
Miss  Mary  Carey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  Miss  Clara 
Healy,  New  York  city. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace I 
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III. 

OOR  Harry  raised  his  tear-stained 
face  to  greet  his  sisters.  They  were 
very  much  alike.  They  had  light 
hair,  plaited  in  two  tails  which  hung 
down  their  backs,  and  tied  with 
red-white-and-blue  ribbon — every- 
body was  patriotic  at  this  time.  They  wore  bright 
upper  garments  named  after  a  very  fanatical 
Italian  called  Garibaldi,  and  black  and  white 
skirts.  They  both  had  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes; 
they  were  very  trim  and  neat,  and  very  conscious 
of  being  nice  little  girls — as  they  certainly  were. 

"Oh,  my!"  said  Charlotte.  "What  an  odj'ea  you 
are!   Fighting,  I  suppose?" 

"  Now,  don't  blame  him,"  said  Louise.  "  Boys 
can't  help  fighting;  they're  not  like  us." 

Harry  had  not  spirit  enough  to  resent  this 
affectation  of  superiority. 

"That  is  true,"  replied  Charlotte;  "but  Harry 
never  fights  at  home.  I  suppose  boys  are  different 
when  they  are  among  themselves.  And  they 
don't  seem  to  love  school  as  we  do.  Isn't  Sister 
Rose  sweet?" 

"I  don't  like  her  as  much  as  Sister  Loreto. 
She  is  lovely!  She  has  changed  the  flower-stand; 
it  is  near  my  desk  now.  I  don't  see  how  the 
Sisters  manage  to  keep  such  nice  flowers  in  the 
windows  all  the  time.  What  kind  of  flowers  do 
you  have  at  your  school,  Hal?" 

Harry  made  no  reply.  The  question  seemed 
too  absurd. 

"Whatever  flowers  they  have  must  be  very 
thorny,"  observed  Charlotte,  who  passed  for  a 
wit.  "Just  look  at  his  clothes!" 

Harry  stood  up.  "  What's  the  matter  with  my 
clothes?  If  they  are  good  enough  for  me,  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  complain." 


"They  may  be  good  enough  for  you,"  said 
Charlotte,  going  over  to  Harry'sibureau  and  look- 
ing at  herself  in  the  glass  with  complacency; 
"  but  you'll  have  to  change  them  before  dinner.  I 
am  so  glad  school  has  begun.  How  I  love  Sister 
Rose!  Don't  you  love  your  teacher,  Hal?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  answered  Harry. 

"You  don't! "  cried  Louise.  "  How  wicked  you 
are!  We  must  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
and  Mr.  Masters  is  certainly  our  neighbor." 

"Our  neighbor  is  the  man  that  lives  next  door," 
said  Harry.  "  I  don't  love  Mr.  Masters." 

"Oh,  my!"  returned  Louise.  "How  can  you 
be  so  sinful!  Sister  Loreto  says  that  everybody  is 
our  neighbor." 

"What  do  they  teach  at  your  school?  Surely, 
Father  Beresford  does  not  tell  you  that  only  the 
people  next  door  are  our  neighbors.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  think  much  of  them.  Mollie  Jones  doesn't 
wear  red-white-and-blue;  and  Sarah,  our  servant 
girl,  says  she  thinks  they're  Rebels.  Mollie  stuck 
her  tongue  out  at  me  the  other  day,  and  I  just 
did  the  same;  and,"  continued  Charlotte,  growing 
excited,  "she  is  a  mean,  stuck-up  thing! " 

"  It  is  a  sin  to  talk  that  way  against  a  neighbor," 
said  Harry,  gravely. 

Perhaps  Charlotte's  conscience  accused  her, 
or  perhaps  she  heard  the  dinner-bell.  She  made 
no  reply,  but  ran  out  of  the  room.  Louise  re- 
mained to  bestow  a  parting  mandate. 

"  If  papa  hears  you  have  been  fighting,  he'll 
be  very  angry;  so  you  had  better  dress  yourself 
in  some  other  clothes." 

But  Harry  had  not  the  heart  to  dress  himself. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  against  him.  And  what 
had  he  done?  He  had  jumped  up  behind  an  ice- 
wagon  for  a  few  minutes;  but  that,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  was  because  he  "didn't  think";  he  had 
not  meant  to  do  anything  wrong. 

Just  after  dinner  his  father  came  upstairs.  He 
put  his  hand  on  Harry's  head.  "Your  mother 
says  you  have  been  fighting,  my  boy.  And  Mrs. 
Simpkins  told  her  that  she  saw  you  driving  an 
ice-wagon.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  stories  about 
you.  It  is  wrong  to  fight  for  the  mere  love  of  it; 
and  it  is  dangerous  for  a  lad  like  you  to  attempt 
to  drive  a  wagon  in  the  city  streets.  Your  face 
shows  that  you  got  the  worst  of  the  fight,  too." 

"  I  didn't  drive  an  ice-wagon,  papa.  I  took  a 
ride  on  the  back  step." 
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"  I  forbid  you  ever  to  do  it  again,  sir,"  said  his 
father,  sternly.  "  Your  dinner  will  be  sent  up  to 
you.  You  must  stay  in  your  room  all  day,  as  a 
punishment.  A  boy  has  a  right  to  defend  himself, 
but  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  fighting  shows  a  cor- 
rupt heart  and  a  vulgar  mind.  Good-day,  sir! " 

Harry  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break  as  his 
father  left  the  room.  He  began  to  feel  that  he 
had  been  very  wicked,  but  he  could  not  exactly 
say  what  he  had  done.  He  was  intensely  wretched 
until  Sarah  brought  his  dinner  up.  It  consisted 
of  chops  and  a  baked  apple-dumpling.  Sarah  was 
very  severe  in  her  manner,  but  he  did  not  mind 
that,  until  she  told  him  that  her  cousin,  Tom 
Callan,  had  just  dropped  in  to  say  that  he,  Harry 
Corbett,  was  the  worst  boy  in  the  school.  If 
Harry  had  been  alone,  his  tears  would  have  fallen 
on  the  baked  apple-dumpling.  As  it  was,  he  kept 
them  back,  and  made  no  reply. 

Harry  knew  that  if  he  told  the  whole  story  to 
his  father,  he  would  at  once  be  taken  from  the 
school.  This  would  have  been  delightful  for  him; 
but  he  knew,  too,  that  such  a  thing  would  wound 
his  mother  and  Father  Beresford.  St.  Gudule's 
was  the  only  school  for  miles  around  in  which 
religion  was  taught.  Unfortunately,  it  was  near 
a  river,  whose  bank  was  inhabited  by  a  chang- 
ing and  very  rough  population.  The  parents  of 
the  boys  sent  to  St.  Gudule's  worked  too  hard 
to  be  able  to  give  much  attention  to  their  man- 
ners, and  their  morals  were  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  St.  Gudule's,  who  had 
rather  a  hard  time  in  looking  after  them.  There 
were  four  or  five  boys  in  the  lower  classes  whose 
parents  were  both  careful  and  intelligent;  and 
probably  there  were  more  in  the  highest  class, 
taught  by  old  Mr.  Rorke,  in  the  room  beyond 
Mr.  Masters*.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  boys  sent  to  St.  Gudule's  knew 
enough  to  wish  their  children  to  be  good, 
without  having  the  knowledge  or  the  time  to 
help  toward  that  result  themselves.  St.  Gudule's 
School,  then,  was  not  a  place  in  which  the 
manners  of  the  best  society  were  to  be  learned 
from  association. 

Mrs.  Corbett  was  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  very  anxious  that  her  children 
should  receive  a  Catholic  education.  Her  hus- 
band, though  very  tolerant,  was  much  in  favor 
of  sending  Harry  to  the  Kensington  Academy, 


a  Unitarian  place  of  education,  which  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  Latin  school.  Harry  knew 
well  that  if  he  complained  about  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  his  father  would  gladly 
seize  the  chance  of  sending  him  to  the  Kensing- 
ton Academy.  In  that  case  he  felt  sure  that  both 
his  mother  and  Father  Beresford  would  be  un- 
happy. He  knew  that  the  basis  of  things  at  St. 
Gudule's  was  right,  however  uncomfortable  the 
surroundings  were.  He  felt,  too,  that  if  he  told 
tales  out  of  school  to  his  mother,  it  would  only 
worry  her.  Besides,  he  felt  that  she  might  possi- 
bly go  to  Mr.  Masters  to  remonstrate;  and  he 
shivered  at  the  possibility  of  this.  He  could  im- 
agine nothing  that  would  ruin  him  irretrievably 
in  the  eyes  of  the  school  so  much  as  "  interfer- 
ence" on  her  part.  He  determined  to  endure 
his  sufferings  in  silence. 

And  then,  with  a  sigh,  Harry  changed  his 
clothes,  and  looked  about  for  something  with 
which  to  amuse  himself.  He  had  read  all  the 
"  Oliver  Optic  "  books  in  his  room,  the  "  Catholic 
Crusoe,"  and  "Fabiola."  Suddenly  he  remem- 
bered a  treasure,  "  The  Scottish  Chiefs."  It  had 
been  lent  to  him  by  Sarah.  It  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition — a  mass  of  ragged  pages  between  two 
greasy  covers.  Still,  it  seemed  all  there.  He  read 
five  pages,  only  to  find  that  there  was  a  great 
gap;  then  the  book  suddenly  melted  away  into 
another  story,  "The  Spaewife."  There  were  twenty 
pages  of  this  "Spaewife,"  jwhich  had  somehow 
become  mixed  up  with  interesting  experiences  of 
Sir  William  Wallace  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence. 
Harry  was  not  an  expert  reader:  he  had  to  spell 
many  words,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  dis- 
covered that  some  new  pages  had  been  dropped 
in.  He  was  anxious,  too,  to  go  on  with  the  story; 
there  was  so  much  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death  in  it.  He  was  disappointed.  After  the  gap 
filled  by  the  leaves  from  the  other  book  was 
passed,  he  found  himself  at  page  one  hundred, 
the  page  on  one  side  being  thirty-six  and  on  the 
other  sixty-seven. 

A  further  examination  showed  a  terrible  state 
of  disorganization  in  Miss  Porter's  stately  ro- 
mance. Harry  spread  all  the  pages  out  on  the 
floor,  until  they  nearly  covered  it.  It  was  hard 
work  to  put  them  together  in  rotation,  particu- 
larly as  many  of  the  figures  at  the  corners  of  the 
leaves  had  been  torn  off,  and  he  had  laboriously 
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to  make  out  the  context.  As  the  type  was  not 
very  clear,  and  Sarah  and  her  friends  had  dropped 
spots  of  candle  grease  here  and  there,  which 
made  the  pages  stick  together,  Harry's  task  was 
slow.  At  last  he  reduced  the  book  to  a  kind  of 
order.  The  afternoon  had  nearly  passed;  in  a  half 
hour  it  would  be  dark.  Harry,  somewhat  tired, 
drew  his  chair  to  the  window  and  prepared  to 
find  out  what  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  would  do 
next.  He  had  finished  one  more  page,  when  Sarah 
knocked  at  the  door  and  flounced  into  the  room. 
"  Law  sakes,"  she  said,  "  if  you  ain't  reading 
Esmeralda  Blowblock's  book!   She  lent  it  to  me 
a  month  ago.  Here,  you  give  it  to  me!"   Before 
Harry  could  defend  the  treasure,  it  had  changed 
hands;  for  Sarah  was  more  than  a  match  for 
half  a  dozen  small  boys.  "Dear  me!"  she  said, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  and  wiping  the  tattered 
volume  with  her  apron, — "  dear  me,  the  idea  of 
your  giving  it  back  to  me  in  such  a  condition! 
If  I  remember,  it  was  a  perfectly  new  book  when 
Esmeralda  Blowblock  gave  it  to  me.  And  it  a 
present  from  her  dead  aunt,  too!  "  added  Sarah, 
reproachfully.  "Your  ma  says  you   can  come 
down  to  supper,  but  you  are  to  behave  yourself ! " 
Harry  watched  "The  Scottish  Chiefs"  disap- 
pear, with  hungry  eyes.   Sarah  was  inexorable; 
she  said  that  she  could  never  forgive  herself  for 
keeping  the  precious  book  so  long  from  Esmer- 
alda Blowblock.  Harry  washed  his  face,  combed 
his  hair,  and  presented  himself  shyly  at  the  tea- 
table.    His  father  and  mother   had   evidently 
forgotten  his  offences.  The  dining-room  looked 
very  cozy.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  a  group  of  lilies 
on  the  table;  and  they  made  him  sick  for  a 
moment,  because  they  reminded  him  of  school. 
Charlotte  and  Louise  were  gay  and  talkative. 
They  were  telling  their  father  about  Sister  Rose 
and  Sister  Loreto,and  the  flower-stand,  and  some 
tableaux  they  were  going  to  have  for  the  benefit 
of  sick  soldiers.*  The  buttered  toast,  the  hot  tea, 
the  pleasant  faces,  the  home-made  preserves — 
raspberry  and  pineapple, — and  the  most  delecta- 
ble sponge-cake  in  the  world,  made  Harry  feel 
as  blissful  as  he  had  felt  for  a  few  moments  in 
the  morning  on  the  steps  of  the  ice-wagon. 


*  By  an  oversight,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  date 
of  this  little  story  was  put  back  about  twelve  years 
before  its  real  time. 


Mr.  Corbett  beamed  on  the  two  little  girls. 
"  Really,  Mary,  do  you  know  that  the  Sisters  are 
the  most  perfect  teachers  in  this  world?  See  how 
interested  the  girls  are  in  their  school  work!" 

Mrs.  Corbett  smiled.  "They  can  spell  the  most 
difficult  words,"  she  said,  with  some  pride.  "I 
think  I  heard  them  spelling  a  whole  columa 
like  'irradiate*  this  afternoon." 

The  little  girls  sat  up  straight,  and  seemed  lost 
in  admiration  of  their  own  acquirements. 

"Can  you  spell  irradiate,  Harry?"  asked  his 
father,  still  smiling. 

The  sponge-cake  seemed  to  become  as  cold 
and  heavy  as  marble  in  Harry's  mouth,  but  he 
swallowed  it.  Why  couldn't  people  let  a  boy  alone  ? 
"  I  haven't  come  to  that,  papa,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  he  tried  to  spell  it  in  his 
mind.  "It's  not  in  our  book." 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Masters  does  his  best,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Corbett. 

"No  doubt,"  said  Mr.Corbett,  hopelessly;  "but 
I  am  afraid  he  has  not  very  promising  material." 
Harry  was  silent,  but  he  blushed.  He  knew  he 
was  only  a  boy,  but  he  could  not  understand  why 
people  should  be  always  saying  so.  Until  he  went 
to  school  everybody  praised  him,  everybody  loved 
him;  now  he  seemed  to  be  in  everybody's  way. 
Well,  never  mind;  some  day  he  should  be  found 
dead,  and  everybody  would  be  sorry.  And  there 
would  be  found,  hidden  under  his  jacket,  a 
beautiful  copy-book,  in  which  would  be  written 
hundreds  of  words  that  even  Mr.  Masters  could 
not  spell.  After  that  the  whole  city  would  wonder 
why  such  a  clever  boy  had  not  been  treated 
better,  and  the  papers  would  write  about  Mr. 
Masters'  cruelty;  but  it  would  be  too  late — a 
second  helping  of  sponge-cake  and  pineapple 
diverted  his  thoughts;  he  concluded  to  live. 

After  supper  the  girls  went  through  "The 
Empress  Henrietta  Waltz"  for  four  hands;  and 
when  his  father  had  played  a  game  of  checkers 
with  him,  and  read  the  war  news,  Harry  was  sent 
upstairs  to  study  his  lessons  before  going  to  bed. 
At  nine  o'clock  he  lay  down,  with  the  thought 
that  at  least  there  was  one  whole  day  between 
him  and  school.  He  said  a  prayer  that  he  might 
know  his  lessons,  and  then  he  reviewed  the  events 
of  the  day.  He  thought  with  bitterness  of  the 
accusation  of  fighting. 
"If    Helen  were   at  home,"  he  said,  "she'd 
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stand  up  for  me."  Helen  was  his  youngest  sister, 
who  was  at  her  grandmother's.  Helen  was  only 
six  years  old;  but  she  was  very  clever,  and  she 
and  Harry  were  devoted  friends. 

And  then  Harry  considered  seriously  the  ques- 
tion of  fighting.  If  it  were  wrong  to  fight,  of 
course  he  wouldn't  fight;  it  would  be  a  sin  in 
that  case,  and  maybe  Father  Beresford  would  not 
let  him  make  his  First  Communion.  But,  he  re- 
flected, David  had  fought  the  great  giant.  It  was 
in  the  Bible:  Father  Beresford  said  so.  He  went 
to  sleep,  and  saw  an  ecstatic  vision  of  himself  in 
the  act  of  overturning  Tom  Callan,  while  Father 
Beresford  blessed  him  from  afar.  He  was  sud- 
denly awakened;  his  mother  had  come  in  to  bid 
him  good-night  and  to  kiss  him. 

"You  may  stop  for  Rufus  Qaesenbury,  and 
take  him  over  to  see  Helen  at  grandmamma's 
to-morrow,  if  you  like.  So  be  a  good  boy,  and  don't 
get  yourself  detained  at  school." 

What  happiness  to  see  Helen!  A  cloud  floated 
over  it.  He  remembered  the  terrors  he  should  have 
to  encounter  on  his  way  down  town,  and  his  heart 
sank.  And  yet  he  did  not  speak  of  them  to  his 
mother;  no  grown-up  person  could  understand. 
He  went  to  sleep  again,  and  dreamed  that,  having 
passed  all  perils,  he  was  telling  Helen  how  many 
enemies  he  had,  like  David,  slain  with  his  little 
sling.  He  awoke  once  more,  as  Sarah  called  to 
him  not  to  attempt  to  read  and  "set  himself 
afire."  He  remembered  his  "  soaker,"  which  he 
had  left  on  the  shingles  of  the  roof  outside  his 
window.  His  "soaker"  was  a  disc  of  leather,  to 
which  was  attached  a  string.  When  it  was  satu- 
rated with  water,  it  was  placed  on  some  object, 
the  water  pressed  out  of  it,  and  it  stuck  to  that 
object.  Boys  sometimes  lifted  bricks  out  of  the 
sidewalks  by  means  of  this  contrivance;  and 
sometimes,  if  anybody  was  looking,  they  replaced 
the  bricks.  Harry's  "soaker"  was  new;  he  put  it 
safely  under  his  pillow,  little  dreaming  that  it  was 
to  add  to  the  cup  of  his  bitterness. 

His  mother  went  into  his  room  later  to  see 
that  he  was  comfortable.  He  was:  there  was  a 
smile  on  his  face;  he  had  no  thought  of  Mr. 
Masters  or  Tom  Callan  now.  The  trials  of  the 
day  had  not  run  into  the  night.  His  mother  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  over  him  and  went  away,  the 
smile  on  his  face  reflected  .on  hers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sick-Calls  to  Children  in  Ireland. 

A  LETTER  FROM  FATHER  KENNEDY. 

(Conclusion.) 

"  Who  is  sick  in  the  old  house,  did  you  ask, 
Edmund?  A  poor  little  boy." 

"Ah,  a  poor  little  boy!  And  what  made  him 
sick.  Father?" 

"His  family  were  naturally  delicate;  but  I  be- 
lieve, children,  it  was  because  his  parents  could 
not  give  him  enough  to  eat." 

However,  my  young  friends,  nearly  everyone 
has  enough  to  eat  with  us.  But  sometimes  there 
are  poor  families;  and,  though  they  might  be 
actually  starving,  they  are  so  backward  and  sen- 
sitive that  they  would  not  let  a  soul  know  they 
were  in  want.  This  poor  family  hold  a  few 
acres  of  land  from  a  very  bad  landlord.  He 
wanted  to  get  them  away  from  the  land,  and  they 
wanted  to  stay  where  they  had  always  been.  So 
the  landlord,  instead  of  being  lenient  to  ihem, 
and  helping  them  over  bad  times,  pressed  them 
and  persecuted  them.  Even  when  the  family 
were  sick,  and  when,  you  think,  he  ought  to  have 
had  pity  on  them,  he  had  none.  But  every  land- 
lord is  not  like  that  bad  man — God  forbid! 

There,  you  see,  is  the  poor  old  house  almost 
falling  on  them.  The  laboring  men  about  the  place 
have  nice  houses,  and  why  could  not  this  poor 
man,  you  ask,  get  a  house  built  like  one  of  theirs? 
He  could  not;  for  he  has  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  the  law  will  not  allow  him  the  help  that  it 
gives  to  the  poor  laborer.  He  would  get  help  or 
get  a  loan  to  build  a  house  if  his  landlord  would 
join  in  asking  for  it;  but,  of  course,  when  the 
landlord  wants  to  put  him  out,  he  would  not  join 
with  him  in  giving  guarantee  for  the  building  of 
a  house.  You  see,  we  want  greatly  to  be  governed 
by  ourselves  here  in  Ireland;  and  you'll  do  your 
best  to  help  us  to  get  Home  Rule,  will  you  not? 
Who  ever  saw  such  a  tumble-down  old  house 
before!  A  kind  of  buttress  supports  the  bulging 
walls  outside.  Stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  and 
reaching  up  to  the  rafters,  support  the  roof. 
There  is  only  one  apartment!  You  can  hardly 
see  on  account  of  the  smoke.  That  is  the  mother 
of  the  family,  untidy  and  unkempt.  If  you  were 
t  o  ask  her  why  she  is  untidy,  ten  to  one  she 
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would  say:  "Wisha,  cares  and  misfortune  and 
trouble,  and  daling  with  a  tyrant ! " 

She  is  making  a  cake  of  bread,  kneading  the 
dough  on  the  corner  of  a  table.  There  is  her 
eldest  child,  about  thirteen.  See  how  the  girl 
wraps  the  loose  cloak  tightly  about  her.  I  will  tell 
you  why,  children.  She  has  scarcely  any  other 
clothing  to  put  on  her;  and  she  modestly  folds 
the  mantle  around  her.  Oh,  our  poor  people  are 
naturally  and  instinctively  so  modest!  There  is 
a  small  child  warming  itself  at  the  few  embers 
on  the  hearth.  But  where  is  the  sick  boy? 

Look  here — lying  on  his  face  and  hands,  poor 
little  sufferer,  on  the  bed!  It  is  the  only  way  he 
can  rest.  The  poor  back  is  all  inflamed  with  bed- 
sores. Look  at  the  bed-covering.  Oh,  such  thin, 
tattered  rags!  An  armful  of  oaten  straw  is  his 
only  mattress.  Listen  to  his  breathing.  It  is 
labored  and  quick.  See  how  intently  the  mother 
watches,  while  I  listen  to  his  respiration,  and  try 
to  count  the  beatings  of  the  feeble  pulse. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  poor  Johnnie 
to-day.  Father?" 

"  He  is  not  worse,  at  any  rate,  than  when  I  saw 
him  last." 

"  God  keep  that  word  in  store  for  your  Rev- 
erence! Oh,  maybe  God  would  spare  my  poor 
child  to  me!  I  buried  his  brother,  a  fine  boy,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  his  sister  at  the  age  of 
fifteen;  and  maybe  God  would  not  take  them 
all  away  from  me.  O  Father,  I  beg  of  you  in  the 
name  of  God — here  on  my  bended  knees, — I 
implore  of  you  if  you  can  do  anything  for  my 
child,  do  it!" 

"  I  have  pity  for  you  indeed,  Mrs.  B ,  and  I 

will  pray  for  you;  and  if  God  sees  well  of  it,  may 
He  spare  you  your  poor  child!" 

"God  bless  you  for  your  kindness!  God  love 
you  for  the  kind  word!  It  goes  to  my  heart,  and 
God  knows  how  wounded  and  broken  that  heart 
is.  O  Johnnie,  Johnnie!"  she  cries,  as  she  goes 
out  the  door.  "O  God  in  heaven,  God  of  mercy 
and  pity,  spare  my  child!  Mother  of  Sorrows, 
look  on  me,  a  poor  heart-broken  mother!"  And 
her  sobs  and  tears  continue  her  prayer  to  heaven. 

"  You  stayed  inside  very  long,  Father." 

"Well, you  see, children,  people  die  only  once; 
and  little  children  die  only  once,  as  well  as  big 
people;  and  little  children  are  judged  just  as  well 
as  grown  people.  Now,  grown  people  have  more 


sense  to  prepare  for  eternity  than  children." 

"Will  poor  Johnnie  die,  then?  Why  do  you 
shake  your  head.  Father?" 

"  I  am  afraid,  children,  he  can  not  live;  and 
God  comfort  his  mother." 

"Ah,  what  a  pity!   And  we  were  all  saying — " 

"There  now!  I  can  not  understand,  you  know, 
if  you  all  talk.  Let  dear  Mary,  with  the  golden 
hair,  come  and  tell  me  what  she  was  saying." 

"I  was  saying  that  Santa  Glaus  brought  me 
money  at  Christmas  to  buy  a  pony,  and  I  will 
give  it  to  Johnnie." 

"  Now  let  me  hear  what  Stephen  was  saying." 

"  I  was  storing  up  my  money  to  buy  cricket 
balls  and  bats  when  the  summer  would  come, 
Father;  and  I  will  give  it  to  Johnnie  to  buy 
clothes  and  food." 

"Well,  and  what  was  Tom,  the  dear  little  man, 
about  to  say?" 

"Mother  gave  me  money  to  buy  music  and 
pictures,  and  I  think  it  would  be  nicer  to  see 
Johnnie  up  and  well  than  any  picture.  And  I 
know  when  I  was  sick  mother  cried,  and  she 
would  give  any  money  to  have  me  well.  And 
father  sent  for  a  doctor,  far  away  to  the  city,  to 
cure  me.  And  Johnnie's  mother  must  wish 
Johnnie  to  be  well;  and  I  will  give  my  money  to 
get  him  bedclothes  and  food." 

"That  is  all  very  good,  children;  and  I  am 
quite  proud  of  you.  But,  you  see,  darlings,  you  are 
not  asked  to  do  that.  A  priest  has  no  better  use 
of  his  money  than  to  give  it  to  the  poor.  God 
bless  you  all,  dear  children!  May  you  grow  up 
big  men  and  women,  and  may  you  always  be 
innocent  and  good  and  kind  to  the  poor!" 

Our  next  visit  will  be  to  poor  Mary  Carthy, 
who  has  been  ailing  for  some  time.  If  you  ask 
Mary  what  is  wrong  with  her,  she  will  tell  you: 
"Ah,  my  breath — it  is  so  short!"  And  then  she 
gasps  a  cough  or  two;  and  again  breaks  out: 
"Oh,  I  haven't  any  breath!  If  I  had  ray  breath 
I'd  be  all  right." 

She  lives  here  in  a  little  house  in  the  middle 
of  this  straggling  village.  There  is  her  mother 
at  the  door.  Poor  woman,  grown  old  before  her 
day  because  of  hardship.  "  Father,  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  support  eleven  of  'em  on  that  poor  man's 
nine  little  shillings  a  week."  That  one  declara- 
tion explained  to  me  why  the  poor  mother  had 
an  aged  look  on  her  face. 
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See  them  all  here  in  the  kitchen^all  the  little 
ones.  What  a  fine  and  rather  handsome  set  of 
children!  Only  a  little  puffy,  as  if  there  was 
something  unhealthy  about  them.  You  are  aston- 
ished at  the  utter  poverty.  Utterly  poor  indeed 
some  of  our  people  are,  God  help  us!  But — mark 
it  well — from  end  to  end  of  our  land  you  will 
never  hear  a  soul  repining  at  poverty.  "While 
God  laives  us  the  health,  sure  we  have  no  raison 
to  complain."  That  is  the  one  faithful  saying  of 
all  our  poor. 

"  Well,  Mary,  how  are  you  getting  on  to-day? 
Are  you  better?" 

"  I  think  I  am  some  better,  Father.  My  breath 
isn't  so  short." 

"It  is  getting  long  with  you,  is  it?  Look  up 
at  me,  till  I  see  how  those  two  little  eyes  look. 
There!  You  are  getting  better.  And  where  did 
you  buy  your  fine  set  of  teeth?"  (That  makes 
her  smile.  Sick  people,  if  rallying,  must  be  stirred 
up  with  anything,  no  matter  how  ludicrous.) 

"Indeed,  Mary,  it  isn't  there  you  ought  to 
be  now,  but  up." 

"Father,  I  want  you,  please.  Won't  you  pray 
that  my  health  may  improve?  And  won't  you  pray 
that  I  may  be  left  to  my  poor  father  and  mother?  " 

"  Why,  what  good  would  you  be  to  your  father 
and  mother?" 

"  O  Father,  you  see  I'm  raised  now,  and  I  could 
help  them!  And  if  anything  happened  my  poor 
father,  who  would  they  have  to  depend  on?" 

"And  what  could  you  earn?  Were  you  ever 
in  place?" 

"  I  was  in  town.  Don't  you  recollect  you  were 
making  out  a  place  for  me  before  I  fell  sick?" 

"Well,  and  what  were  you  getting — what 
wages?" 

"It  was  my  first  place"  (with  a  modest  blush), 
"and  I  wasn't  getting  much.  Fifteen  shillings  a 
quarter  [$15  a  year].  But  that  wouldn't  put 
shoes  on  me." 

"And  if  your  wages  wouldn't  put  shoes  on  you, 
what  good  would  you  be  to  your  mother  or  your 
little  brothers  and  sisters?" 

"Ah,  well— I'd  be  getting  big,  you  know,  and 
I'd  be  getting  higher  wages;  and  then  I  could 
spare  them  some." 

"  You  are  all  right  now,  Mary;  and  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  so  much  improved,  thank  God!  Good- 
day,  dear!" 


"  But,  Father,  won't  you  pray  still  that  I  may 
get  my  breath,  and  that  I  may  be  left  to  my  poor 
father  and  mother  for  a  while  longer?  O  Jesus, 
if  it  be  Thy  blessed  will,  spare  me  to  my  father 
and  mother! " 

To  all  appearances  God  has  heard  the  poor 
child's  prayer. 

"  Well,  children,  is  it  sad  to  be  going  with  me 
to  the  bedside  of  the  poor?  There  are  many  who 
would  not  care  for  it.  There  are  even  parents 
who  would  forbid  their  children  to  go  near  the 
poor  or  the  sick.  O  children,  there  are  gems 
scattered  over  the  land;  there  are  spots  where 
angels  love  to  tread.  Shall  I  tell  you  where  the 
gems  lie  scattered?  Shall  I  tell  you  where  the 
angels  love  to  tread?  It  is  by  the  bedsides  of  the 
humble  and  the  poor.  What  you  do  for  the  poor, 
look  upon  it  as  the  richest  act  of  your  life;  for 
the  poor  never  forget  a  kindness  shown  to  them, 
and  God  will  have  it  in  eternal  remembrance  in 
heaven  for  you.  Now,  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
children;  I  bid  you  good-bye.  I  will  come  for 
you  another  day,  and  we  shall  have  a  walk.  And 
I  will  tell  you  about  the  poor  apple  woman  and 
her  sick  girl." 

The  priest  goes  on  his  lonely  road,  muttering 
to  himself,  "  God  bless  those  dear  children ! 
Their  simple  love  has  made  my  heart  glad." 


Wit  and  Justice. 


It  is  related  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
caliphs  of  the  olden  time  that  one  day  at  dinner 
his  jester,  by  accident,  spilled  some  soup  upon 
the  master's  robe;  at  which  the  caliph  was  wroth, 
and  ordered  the  fool  off  to  prison.  "  I  go  will- 
ingly," said  the  jester;  "only,  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  I  must  not  be  the  cause  of  your 
performing  so  unjust  an  act  as  to  imprison  a 
true  friend  without  reason."  So  saying  he  spilled 
the  remainder  of  the  soup  upon  the  caliph's 
garments,  and  announced  himself  in  readiness 
for  punishment. 

Of  course  the  caliph  forgave  him.  The  ruler" 
always  do  in  these  old  stories,  which,  although 
perhaps  they  are  not  strictly  true,  we  love  to 
believe;  for  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  of 
occasions  when  mercy  tempers  justice. 
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Notre-Dame  de  Toute-Alde. 


BY    GEORGE    FROSPERO. 


jHpSjajpyjIOUBTLESS  the  name  of  the  Abbaye- 
y  B^a  a  aux-Bois,  in  the  Rue  de  Livres, 
y  JUKfl     Paris,  is  familiar  to  many  readers  of 

'  ^^^  The  "Ave  Maria,"  as  it  was  the 
chosen  retreat  of  several  celebrated  French- 
women, who,  after  having  received  the  tribute 
that  the  world  ever  offers  to  wit  and  beauty, 
wished  to  devote  the  remaining  years  of  their 
life  to  a  serious  preparation  for  the  great  passage 
from  the  fleeting  joys  of  earth  to  the  everlasting 
beatitude  of  eternity.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  its  inmates  was  Madame  Recamier,  who,  free 
to  return  to  France  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
retired  within  its  peaceful  and  hospitable  walls 
in  1819,  and  there  dwelt  until  her  death,  in  1849. 
True  the  old  Abbaye  has  not  received,  since  the 
death  of  that  famous  beauty,  the  visits  of  such 
eminent  men  as  daily  frequented  her  renowned 
sa/an.  But  these  recollections  belong  to  profane 
history,  and  our  present  task  does  not  run  in  that 
line.  Whilst  assisting  recently  at  the  religious  pro- 
fession of  a  holy  nun,  closely  allied  to  those  truly 
Catholic  families  of  Qzanam  and  Veuillot,  we  re- 
flected that,  whereas  the  mundane  side  of  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois  was  so  well  known  to  history, 
few,  perhaps,  were  acquainted  with  the  legend  of 
the  miraculous  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ven- 
erated in  the  chapel,  under  the  touching  name 
of  Notre-Dame  de  Toute- Aide. 

The  ceremony  of  profession  was  highly  inter- 
esting, though  difficult  to  follow,  taking  place  as 


it  did  within  the  cloister,  of  which  only  a  glimpse 
could  be  obtained  through  the  thick  grating. 
And  when,  having  pronounced  those  vows  which 
forever  shut  out  that  elegante  from  the  whirl  of 
Parisian  life,  she  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  pall, 
her  Sisters  in  religion  standing  round  her  with 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  chanting  the  De 
profundis,  it  all  looked  very  like  a  living  death 
to  us  poor  worldlings;  and  it  was  almost  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  we  heard  the  Archbishop  of 
Sebaste,  who  presided  at  the  impressive  cere- 
mony, say  in  a  loud  voice:  ''Surge!  surge!''  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  it  resounded  in  our  ears,  to 
be  the  word  each  and  all  should  carry  away  as 
the  most  fitting  souvenir  of  the  scene  we  had 
witnessed.  "Arise  and  come  to  me! "  Mary  seemed 
to  say,  as  she  smiled  upon  us  from  her  peaceful 
niche  above  the  high  altar.  "  Do  you  not  know 
that  here  my  faithful  clients  venerate  me  under 
the  sweet  title  of  Notre-Dame  de  Toute-Aide?'* 
What  a  wealth  of  promise  in  the  name! 

The  first  written  record  we  find  of  miracles 
having  been  performed  before  this  statue  dates 
from  1640,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
event  which  gave  rise  to  the  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  All  Help  took  place  two  hundred  years 
earlier.  The  convent  was  then  occupied  by  a  com- 
munky  of  the  Filles  Dieu;  the  present  Congre- 
gation de  Notre-Dame,  Chanoinesses  R^guliereis 
de  St.  Augustin,  only  occupying  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois  since  17 19.  The  chronicle  tells  us  that  in 
those  far-distant  days  the  venerable  statue  was 
placed  under  a  staircase  leading  from  the  infirm- 
ary to  the  dormitory.  One  day  a  lay-Sister,  busily 
engaged  in  sweeping  the  corridor,  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
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statue,  say  in  clear  tones:  "  Go  quickly  to  the  cell 
of  my  daughter  Mary,  who  is  dying!"  The  Sister 
could  scarcely  believe  her  ears,  for  the  nun  in 
(juestion  had  been  in  perfect  health  but  an  hour 
before.  Nevertheless,  she  hastened  to  the  cell, 
and  there  found  the  religious  at  the  point  of 
death,  suddenly  stricken  when  she  least  thought 
of  it.  After  this  event  the  community  placed  the 
statue  in  their  chapel,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
our  Blessed  Mother  manifested  her  power  by 
many  graces  accorded  to  devout  supplicants. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  the  numerous 
miracles  wrought  before  this  venerated  image  is 
that  written  by  a  nun  of  the  former  community 
of  the  Filles  Dieu,  Madame  Etienne  Leroy,  whose 
precious  manuscript  is  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois.  From  it  we  learn  that  one  of 
the  first  favored  clients  of  Notre-Dame  de  Toute- 
Aide  was  a  pious  farmer,  who  supplied  the  con- 
vent with  the  produce  of  his  land.  His  son  had 
suffered  for  more  than  a  year  from  a  violent  fever, 
which  seemed  slowly  to  consume  the  unfortunate 
youth.  One  day  the  farmer,  having  come  with 
his  usual  provisions  to  the  community,  solicited, 
as  a  great  favor,  permission  to  enter  the  chapel 
and  confide  his  troubles  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
feeling  certain  she  would  not  be  deaf  to  his 
petitions.  And  when  he  returned  home  he  found 
his  son  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

Again,  a  certain  Madame  de  la  Vieuville, 
Lady  Abbess  of  Meaux,  was  brought  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  undergo  a  treatment  recommended  by 
a  celebrated  physician  of  the  time,  in  the  hope 
of  curing  a  paralysis  of  the  legs  from  which  she 
suffered.  She  obtained  permission  to  dwell  at 
the  Abbaye;  and,  trusting  more  to  Heaven  than 
to  human  science,  she  had  herself  carried  every 
day  before  the  statue.  But  Mary  tried  both  her 
faith  and  patience;  for  it  was  only  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  that  the  Abbess  rose  entirely  cured. 
In  order  to  commemorate  this  extraordinary 
favor  Madame  de  la  Vieuville  presented  a  silver- 
gilt  heart  to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  heart  being  enriched  with  precious  relics  of 
many  saints.  Even  to  the  present  day  this  mag- 
nificent ex-voto  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
holy  image. 

Not  long  after  this  favor  a  nun  belonging  to 
the  same  community  was  fearfully  burned  all 
over  the  face  and  neck.   Confident  in  Mary's 


help,  she  prayed  devoutly  before  the  statue  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Toute-Aide,  promising  if  she 
were  cured  that  very  day  she  would  keep  a  lamp 
burning  before  it  for  a  year.  We  must  augur  that 
Our  Lady  was  not  displeased  at  the  eagerness 
shown  by  her  servant;  for  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  prayer  the  nun  found  herself  com- 
pletely cured,  every  trace  of  the  burn  having 
entirely  disappeared. 

In  1699  a  holy  priest,  unjustly  accused,  having 
been  suspended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
came,  deeply  afflicted,  to  seek  counsel  from  a 
member  of  his  family — a  nun  of- the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois.  Profoundly  distressed  by  the  sorrow  of  the 
abbe,  the  nun  advised  him  to  have  recourse  to 
Notre-Dame  de  Toute- Aide,and  to  make  a  novena 
in  her  honor,  promising  her  own  prayers,  together 
with  those  of  a  very  holy  religious  of  the  com- 
munity. On  the  concluding  day  of  the  novena 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  sent  for  the  priest,  and 
to  his  unbounded  joy  announced  that,  the  false- 
ness of  the  accusation  having  been  discovered, 
he  was  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  eccle- 
siastical functions. 

An  account  of  all  the  more  noteworthy  favors 
accorded  before  the  miraculous  statue  would 
doubtless  be  interesting,  but  would  be  altogether 
too  long.  We  know  that  the  first  altar  erected 
in  honor  of  Notre  Dame  de  Toute-Aide  was  a 
thank-offering  from  Madame  de  Boissi,  a  nun  of 
the  convent  of  Malnoue  at  Corbeil— just  outside 
Paris, — in  gratitude  for  a  signal  favor  she  had 
received.  On  this  altar  the  statue  remained  until 
1792,  when  the  convent  of  the  Filles  Dieu  was 
suppressed.  The  statue  was  then  confided  to 
Madame  de  Flavigny,  one  of  the  nuns,  who,  to- 
gether with  two  lay-Sisters,  was  received  by  a 
certain  Madame  Le  Clerc,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois,  and  who  ever  remained  a  de- 
voted friend  to  the  scattered  community.  On  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Flavigny,  the  miraculous 
statue  was  guarded  with  jealous  care  by  Madame 
Le  Clerc,  who  refused  to  part  with  it  under  any 
consideration;  and  it  was  only  at  her  death,  in 
1824,  that  it  was  restored  to  the  Abbaye  by  Ma- 
dame Leroy,  her  heiress. 

The  holy  image  was  received  with  the  deepest 
thanksgiving,  and  placed  in  the  chapter-room 
whilst  undergoing  repair,  then  removed  to  the 
private  chapel  of  the  community;  on  the  24th  of 
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December,  1858,  it  was  solemnly  brought  to  the 
public  chapel  of  the  convent,  where  it  has  ever 
since  been  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  Our 
Lady's  faithful  clients.  A  large  marble  tablet,  at 
the  right  on  entering,  tells  of  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  the  good  nuns  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  during  the  fearful  days  of  the 
Commune  which  followed,  and  expresses  their 
thanks  to  their  Heavenly  Patroness  in  glowing 
terms.  We  learn  that  not  long  after  the  statue 
was  replaced  in  the  public  chapel,  Mary  deigned 
to  manifest  her  satisfaction  at  being  again  in- 
voked under  the  sweet  title  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Toute-Aide,  by  numerous  graces  accorded  not 
only  to  the  community,  but  to  the  public. 

The  miraculous  statue  is  placed  above  the  high 
altar  in  a  niche,  or  rather  an  alcove.  Our  Heav- 
enly Mother,  whose  statue  measures  about  two 
feet  in  height,  is  represented  seated  in  a  high- 
backed,  carved  oaken  chair,  the  Infant  Jesus  sit- 
ting on  her  knees.  In  her  right  hand  Mary  holds 
a  sceptre,  while  the  silver-gilt  heart  presented  by 
Madame  de  la  Vieuville  is  suspended  on  her  arm. 
The  oaken  chair  has,  as  it  were,  the  sun  for  a 
background,  and  its  beaming  rays  form  a  brill- 
iant glory  around  the  entire  statue.  On  each 
side  rises  an  immense  branch  of  brass  lilies 
with  innumerable  tapers,  forming  a  luminous 
halo  round  the  Virgin.  The  chapel  itself  is  all 
simplicity,  its  sole  wealth  being  the  miraculous 
image  of  Mary  and  two  fine  paintings  by  Le  Brun 
—one  representing  the  Dead  Christ,  the  other 
our  Celestial  Advocate. 

We  can  not  better  conclude  this  short  sketch 
than  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  a  beautiful 
prayer  to  Notre-Dame  de  Toute-Aide:  "O 
Mother  of  All  Help,  it  is  not  in  vain  this  title  is 
given  to  thee.  Is  there  any  soul  that,  in  appealing 
to  thee,  has  not  felt  the  effect  of  thy  most  power- 
ful mediation?  Where  are  the  desires  thou  hast 
rejected  or  the  petitions  thou  hast  not  answered  ? 
Turn,  therefore,  O  Mary,  an  attentive  and  com- 
passionate ear  to  our  prayers;  listen  to  our  lamen- 
tations, and  behold  our  tears.  Grant  our  requests, 
O  Mother  of  clemency  and  goodness!  Well  we 
know  that  thy  maternal  heart  never  repulses  an 
humble  and  repentant  soul.  O  Mother  of  All 
Help,  say  but  one  word  in  our  behalf  to  thy 
Divine  Son;  for  He  can  not  refuse  thee  any 
favor.   Amen." 


The  Lighthouse  at  Youghal. 


BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 

n  T  Youghal  by  the  sea 

The  lighthouse  lights  the  dark; 
Streaming  through  rain  and  murk 
Over  the  angry  sea. 

The  Atlantic  breakers  roar. 
With  curled  crests,  like  a  bull; 
Or  the  long  rollers  roll, 

Sapping  the  doomed  shore. 

Here  in  the  long  ago 

The  white  nuns  kept  the  light; 

Climbing  the  stairs  by  night 
To  s»et  its  star  aglow. 

And  many  an  old  sea-king, 

Tracking  upon  the  sea 

His  enemy's  argosy, 
Hath  marked,  uncovering, 

And  bid  his  anger  cease. 

And  let  his  enemy  sail 

Under  the  radiance  pale 
Into  the  harbor's  peace. 

At  Youghal  by  the  sea, 
No  more  the  white  nuns  are 
Keepers  of  the  kind  star 

That  lights  the  perilous  sea. 

But  still  through  scud  and  foam, 
And  over  the  shrieking  gull. 
The  light  streams  yellow  and  full, 

Crying,  "Come  home, come  home! " 

O  but  the  call  is  plain 
To  many  a  mariner. 
Far  from  the  home,  and  her 

Who  sets  a  light  i'  the  pane! 

This  will  spent  sailors  sight. 
Scourged  with  relentless  seas. 
Praise  God  for  lighthouses 

And  sing  a  song  in  the  night. 

And  when  their  sails  of  snow 
Drop  o'er  the  round  world's  rim. 
They  watch,  with  eyes  grown  dim. 

The  lighthouse  last  to  go. 
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Out  in  the  sea-shadows 
Are  birds, or  ghosts  may  be: 
Drowned  sailors  home  from  sea, 

Or  the  nuns'  souls — who  knows? — 

Perhaps  revisiting 

The  light  they  kept  so  well. 

Nay,  over  storm  and  swell 
The  shrieking  gulls  take  wing. 

At  Youghal  by  the  sea 
The  living  hail  this  star. 
Safe  in  Crod's  harbors  are 

The  dead — yea,  well  and  free! 


The  Truth  about  the  Inquisition. 


by  the  rev.  reuben  parsons,  d.  d. 

(Conclusion.) 
III. 

WK  must  now  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion 
upon  the  severity  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion. Many  of  the  apologists  of  this  tribunal  point 
to  the  words  "  Mercy  and  Justice "  emblazoned 
on  its  banner,  and  insist  on  the  fact  that  the 
consignment  of  a  culprit  to  the  secular  arm  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  strong  recommendation 
to  mercy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  mercy  was 
generally  shown  to  the  repentant,  and  that  in  their 
case  the  auto  da  fe  consisted  in  the  burning  of 
the  candles  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  But 
we  lay  no  stress  on  the  recommendation  to  mercy; 
we  agree  with  those  who  regard  this  phrase  as  a 
mere  form.  The  inquisitors  well  knew  that  their 
condemnation  and  their  abandonment  of  the 
accused  to  the  civil  power  was  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death;  that  all  hope  of  mercy  rested 
with  themselves  alone.  We  prefer  to  confine  our- 
selves to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  cruelties  of  the  tribunal. 

The  reader  may  rest  assured  that  in  this  exhi- 
bition, with  which  popular  prejudice  has  long 
been  regaled,  there  is  nothing  behind  the  curtain 
that  might  further  satisfy  the  morbid;  every- 
thing that  could  contribute  to  render  the  scene 
more  impressive  has  been  artistically  presented. 
Outside  of  Spain,  few  authors,  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, have  attempted  to  explain,  still  fewer  to 


defend,  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  In  France,  for 
a  long  time  after  the  days  of  Philip  1 1.,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  ridicule  everything  pertaining  to  Spain. 
In  England,  commercial  rivalry  and  religious 
rancor,  aided  by  a  consciousness  of  England's  own 
superior  cruelty  in  religious  persecution,  caused 
those  writers  on  whom  moderns  have  relied  for 
information  to  misrepresent  everything  emana- 
ting from  his  Catholic  Majesty.  In  Germany, 
until  very  recent  times,  the  calumnies  of  the  first 
"reformers"  had  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  popular 
and  even  on  the  cultivated  mind,  that  no  horror 
narrated  of  a  Catholic  people  or  of  a  Catholic 
ruler  appeared  incredible.  But  even  Voltaire,  of 
course  an  implacable  foe  of  the  Inquisition, 
admits  that  "without  doubt  this  justly  detested 
tribunal  has  been  charged  with  horrible  excesses 
that  it  did  not  always  commit;  it  is  foolish  to 
clamor  against  the  Inquisition  because  of  doubt- 
ful facts,  and  still  more  foolish  to  search  for  lies 
with  which  to  render  it  hateful."*  And  hearken 
to  the  opinion  of  Bourgoing,  Minister  of  the  first 
French  Republic  to  Spain,  and,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  associations,  an  opponent  of  the 
Inquisition:  "I  publicly  avow,  in  order  to  pay 
homage  to  truth,  that  the  Inquisition  might  be 
cited,  in  our  days,  as  a  model  of  equity."  f  Even 
Limborch  admits  that  during  a  very  long  period 
only  fifteen  men  and  four  women  were  executed, 
and  most  of  these  for  treason,  witchcraft,  sacri- 
lege, or  other  crimes  different  from  heresy.  J 
Llorente  cites  an  auto  da  fe  of  i486  at  Toledo, 
when  seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  condemned, 
but  not  one  to  capital  punishment;  another  of 
nine  hundred,  also  without  a  death;  another 
where  three  thousand  three  hundred  were  con- 
demned, but  only  twenty-seven  suffered  death. 
And  we  must  remember  that,  besides  heresy, 
the  Inquisition  had  jurisdiction  over  sins  against 
nature,  solicitation  in  tri/mnak,  blasphemy,  rob- 
bery of  churches,  and  even  over  the  furnishing 
of  contraband  goods  to  the  enemy. 

Let  us  examine  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted 
and  constantly  followed  by  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion. According  to  Simancas,§  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  of  the  sixteenth   century,  no  one  was 

*  In  the  French  "Dictionary  of  Sciences." 
I  "A   Voyage   in    Spain,"  by   M.  Bourgoing,  re- 
viewed in  the"  Journal  of  the  Empire,"  Sept.  17, 1805. 
J  Spalding, /of.c/V. 
§  "Catholic  Institutions  against  Heresy,"  1552. 
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arrested  until  accused  by  three  different  wit- 
nesses, each  of  whom  swore  that  he  was  not  acting 
in  collusion  with  any  other,  and  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  malice.  *  So  careful  was  the  tribunal 
to  exclude  malice,  that  both  witnesses  and  inquis- 
itors were  subject  to  excommunication  if  they 
yielded  to  it.  When  the  accused  appeared,  if  he 
could  disprove  the  charges,  he  was  released;  if 
he  could  not  disprove  them,  but  avowed  his  re- 
pentance, he  was,  even  then,  released.  Even  if  he 
relapsed,  and  being  again  committed,  repented, 
he  was  again  released.t  Only  on  the  third  con- 
viction, and  by  three  different  sets  of  witnesses, 
each  generally  consisting  of  three  (sometimes 
only  two  were  required),  the  accused  was  finally 
consigned  to  the  civil  court  for  judgment.  Much 
fault  has  been  found  with  the  Inquisition  for 
sometimes  admitting  the  evidence  of  disrepu- 
table persons,  such  as  courtesans,  etc.;  but  all 
tribunals  do  so  to  this  day;  and  Simancas  says 
that  such  testimony  was  received  only  "  for  what 
it  was  worth,"  and  that,  to  condemn  the  accused, 
evidence  "clearer  than  light"  was  required.  J 

So  far,  we  think,  the  reader  will  find  no  fault 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Inciuisition,  unless 
he  is  violently  affected  by  the  fact  of  the  crime 
being  a  religious  one,  and  therefore — as  he  may 
have  been  accustomed  to  think — one  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  a  human  tribunal.  Let  him 
remember,  however,  that  positive  law  is  conven- 
tional; that  "to-day  different  crimes  are  pun- 
ished, but  this  proves  only  that  social  interests 
are  not  always  the  same;  those  of  to-day  have 
the  advantage  of  being  actual,  while  those  of  the 
olden  time  have  the  disadvantage  of  having 
passed  away."^^  But  the  reader  will  probably 
condemn  the  practice  of  torturing  the  convicted 
who  would  not  confess  their  guilt.  The  more 
enlightened  jurisprudence  of  our  day  recognizes 
the  foolishness,  as  well  as  the  cruelty,  of  such  a 
practice;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Inquisition  the 
custom  of  applying  the  "  question  "  |1  at  the  trial 


*  Ibi.  tit.  xliv. 

I  Limborchadmitsthese  two  ponsecutive pardons. 
X  Loc.  cit.^  tit.  li. 

§  Cantii,  "  Heretics  of  Italy,"  disc.  5. 

II  Tliere  were  two  kinds  of  "question,"  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary ;  the  former  being  a  mild  use 
of  the  instruments  employed  "to  elicit  the  truth," 
while  the  latter  involved  the  utmost  eaetreme  of 
torment. 


of  imputed  criminals  was  universal,  and  had 
been  recognized  from  the  days  of  Justinian. 
Men  seem  not  to  have  perceived  its  absurdity 
and  inhumanity  until  a  very  modern  period; 
most  of  the  European  states  continued  its  use 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  there  are 
two  points  concerning  the  use  of  torture  by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  which  are  too  frequently 
ignored.  Torture  was  applied  by  the  civil,  not 
by  the  ecclesiastical  court;  and  if,  as  we  learn 
from  Art.  18  of  the  code  established  by  Torque- 
mada,  one  or  two  ecclesiastics  were  always  pres- 
ent at  the  question,  they  were  there  merely  to 
witness  the  avowals,  and  not — as  popular  fancy 
has  pictured  them — to  gloat  over  the  agonies  of 
their  victims.  Again,  a  confession  extorted  by 
torture  was  of  no  avail  to  the  prosecution,  unless 
it  was  voluntarily  confirmed  three  days  afterward. 
Concerning  the  number  of  the  victims,  whether 
by  death  or  by  exile,  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
Balmes  says  that  he  defies  England  or  France — 
the  two  nations  who  now  claim  to  be  at  the  head 
of  civilization — to  show,  and  to  compare  with  the 
Spanish,  their  statistics  on  the  subject  of  religious 
persecution:  "We  do  not  fear  the  parallel."  The 
continuator  of  Fleury  give  us  a  discourse  of  the 
celebrated  Chancellor  de  THopital,  who  was 
strongly  suspected  of  Calvinism,  which  indicates 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  dreaded  tribu- 
nal was  not  painted  in  colors  so  sombre  as  it 
wears  at  present.  At  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy 
there  was  a  debate  on  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing the  Inquisition  in  France;  and  the  Chancellor 
avowed  that  he  would  vote  for  it  "  had  not  the 
evil  of  religious  dissension  already  taken  so  deep 
a  root  in  his  country,  and  were  it  likely  that 
France  would  secure  that  benefit  of  unity  of 
faith  which  Philip  had  secured  for  Spain  at  the 
cost  (during  his  reign)  of  forty-eight  capital 
executions."  Llorente  contends  that,  during  its 
career  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the 
Spanish  tribunal  put  more  than  thirty  thousand 
persons  to  death;  but  when  we  analyze  his  details, 
we  find  that  his  figures  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  assertion  that  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  (1481)  the  sole  tribunal 
of  Seville  burned  two  thousand,  all  of  whom,  he 
says,  belonged  to  the  dioceses  of  Seville  and 
Cadiz.  In  support  of  this  charge  he  cites  Mariana; 
but  a  consultation  of  that  historian  will  reveal 
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that  the  number  of  two  thousand  includes  all 
the  persons  executed  under  Torquemada,  and 
throughout  his  entire  jurisdiction — that  is,  in  the 
whole  of  Castile  and  Leon  during  his  fifteen 
years  of  inquisitorship.  After  narrating  how  Tor- 
quemada founded  inquisitorial  tribunals  in  Cas- 
tile, Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  Pulgar,  a 
contemporary  historian,  justifies  the  remarks  of 
Mariana:  "These  tribunals  summoned  all  her- 
etics to  present  themselves;  and  fifteen  thousand 
having  obeyed,  they  were  reconciled  to  the 
Church  by  penance.  As  for  those  who  waited 
for  prosecution,  the  convicted  were  consigned  to 
the  secular  authority,  and  about  two  thousand  of 
them  were  burned  at  different  times  in  various 
districts." 

Llorente  himself  shows,  in  another  passage, 
that  his  figures  concerning  the  victims  of  the 
year  1481  are  falsified;  for  there  he  states  that  in 
that  very  year  the  new  tribunal  executed  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  persons.  He  perceived 
the  contradiction,  and  tried  to  escape  by  remark- 
ing that  seventeen  hundred  and  two  other  vic- 
tims belonged  to  other  places  than  Seville — "  to 
the  surrounding  districts  and  the  diocese  of 
Cadiz."  But  the  forgetful  historian  had  already 
told  us,  and  rightly,  that  before  1483  there  was 
but  one  inquisitorial  tribunal  in  all  Andalusia, 
and  that  it  was  at  Seville,  whither  the  accused 
were  sent  from  all  parts.  So  much  for  Llo rente's 
statistics  of  the  first  year  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, and  nearly  all  his  other  calculations  are 
made  with  similar  disregard  for  truth.  Listen 
to  the  following  argument:  "When  the  number 
of  tribunals  was  increased  from  three  to  eleven, 
the  number  of  executions  must  have  increased 
in  the  same  proportion"  ;  and  then  he  builds  up 
his  figures.  Must  we  suppose  that  eleven  tribunals 
necessarily  have  eleven  times  the  number  of 
capital  sentences  hitherto  pronounced  by  one  ? 

Again,  the  bad  faith  of  Llorente  is  plain  when 
he  says  that  his  thirty  thousand  victims  were  all 
heretics, — "unfortunates,  who  had  committed, 
perhaps,  no  other  crime  than  that  of  better  in- 
terpreting the  Bible,  and  of  having  a  faith  more 
enlightened  than  that  of  their  judges."  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  admission,  the  Spanish  tribunal 
took  cognizance  of  many  crimes  besides  heresy: 
of  sins  against  nature;  of  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  immoralities;  of  blasphemy,  usury,  and 


sacrilegious  theft;  of  all  crimes  connected  with 
the  employees  or  affairs  of  the  tribunal;  of  traffic 
in  contraband  of  war;  and  of  every  kind  of  sor- 
cery and  superstition — which  last  crimes,  thanks 
to  the  Moors  and  Jews,  caused  more  trouble  in 
Spain  than  all  the  others  produced.  Finally, 
Hefele  shows  that  at  Nordlingen — a  Protestant 
town  of  Germany,  having  then  a  population  of 
six  thousand— the  Protestant  authorities  burned 
in  four  years  (1590-94)  thirty-five  sorcerers.  Ap- 
plying these  proportions  to  Spain,  where  sorcery 
was  then  at  least  as  prevalent,  there  should  have 
been,  in  four  years,  fifty  thousand  sorcerers  exe- 
cuted in  that  country;  that  is,  twenty  thousand 
more  than  Llorente  assigns  as  victims  of  every 
kind  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition  during  its  career 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Let  the  reader 
reflect  as  to  the  probable  proportion  of  heretics 
in  Llorente's  thirty  thousand  victims. 


The  Story  of  Pierre. 

AT  the  Workingmen's  Congress,  held  in  Liege 
in  September  last,  many  reports  mentioned 
the  work  of  Don  Bosco  in  flattering  terms.  We 
take  much  pleasure  in  reproducing  for  our 
readers  the  following  interesting  narrative,  in 
which  M.  Demarteau,  chief  editor  of  the  Liege 
Gazette^  recounted  a  touching  act  of  charity  per- 
formed by  an  honest  laborer  in  favor  of  the  future 
Salesian  Oratory  in  that  city: 

I  have  been  asked,  said  M.  Demarteau  to  his 
audience  of  workingmen,  to  recall  to  your 
minds  what  the  Catholic  Church  has  done,  here 
in  Liege  alone,  for  the  laborer.  I  prefer  instead 
to  tell  you  the  simple  story  of  a  walk  taken  by 
one  of  yourselves  about  three  weeks  ago.  The 
walker's  name  is — well,  we  will  call  him  Pierre, 
a  mechanic,  supporting  by  his  daily  labor  a  fam- 
ily of  five  children.  He  is  not  without  instruc- 
tion, and  is  withal  a  Christian  of  somewhat  coarse 
grain — as  we  all  are  more  or  less, — married  to  a 
wife  of  a  grain  much  finer.  The  women  of  Liege 
— and  this  is  the  great  advantage  we  enjoy  as 
citizens — are  almost  always  superior  to  the  men. 

Pierre  had  gone  home  that  day — it  was  the 
14th  of  August,  1890,  the  vigil  of  Our  Lady's 
Assumption-  in  bad  humor  because  he  had  to 
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lose  half  a  day  to  allow  the  machinery  to  be 
repaired.  The  humor  of  the  husband  affected 
that  of  his  wife  Lisa,  and  hers  was  reproduced 
in  the  children.  The  youngest  were  crying  in 
one  corner,  as  the  result  of  some  slaps  given  by 
their  mother  because  they  had  quarrelled  over 
the  possession  of  a  wooden  leg,  the  last  relic  of 
their  doll;  the  eldest  was  grumbling  in  another 
corner,  whither  his  father  had  sent  him  to  study 
his  catechism. 

The  husband,  irritated,  began  to  read  some 
little  socialistic  paper  or  other,  in  which  he  was 
assured  that  he  ought  to  consider  himself  the 
most  miserable  of  beings,  and  that  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  the  Church.  "At  every  step"  said  the 
sheet,  "may  be  seen  the  proof  that  the  Church 
does  nothing  for  the  workingmen." — "At  every 
step!  Well,  now,  I'll  see  about  that,"  said  Pierre. 
And  he  went  out  grumbling,  without  bidding 
either  wife  or  children  au  revoir.'* 

On  his  way  downstairs  he  met  one  of  the  vis- 
itors of  the  Society  of  St. Vincent  de  Paul,  who 
was  carrying  his  weekly  contribution  and  his 
message  of  comforting  hope  to  a  poor  widow, 
a  lodger  in  the  garret  above  Pierre's  apartments. 
There  are,  in  this  one  city  of  Liege,  three  hun- 
dred Catholics  who,  inspired  solely  by  sentiments 
of  Christian  charity,  go  thus  weekly  to  distrib- 
ute *araong  the  unfortunate  1,500  francs  of  their 
money  and  every  other  species  of  aid. 

On  the  threshold  another  meeting  for  Pierre:  a 
middle-aged  man  and  a  student.  "  We  are  going 
up  to  your  rooms,  Monsieur  Pierre." — "  My  wife 
is  there,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  answered  Pierre, 
slipping  by  the  visitors — two  unpaid  teachers, 
who  were  taking  to  his  home  the  monthly  bul- 
letin of  his  son.  There  are  in  Liege  from  sixty  to 
seventy  of  those  teachers — professors  or  students 
of  the  University,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  and 
business  men, — who  every  Sunday  and  on  week- 
day evenings  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
instructing  and  amusing  honestly,  fraternally  and 
usefully,  over  twelve  hundred  of  your  boys;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  daughters  of  the  nobility 
and  daughters  of  the  peasantry,  associated  as 
sisters  with  the  religious,  do  as  much  for  fifteen 
hundred  of  your  girls.  St.Vincent  de  Paul  Soci- 
eties and  voluntary  teaching— it  is  decidedly  not 
these  which  show  that  the  Church  does  nothing 
for  the.workingman. 


Pierre,  still  in  bad  humor,  walked  on  till  he 
reached  the  Church  of  St.  James;  he  went  in 
mechanically.  "What  luxury,  what  expense!"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  And  he  began  to  walk 
about  the  deserted  temple,  attracted  despite  him- 
self by  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  that  monu- 
ment to  religion.  The  stained-glass  windows  of 
the  sanctuary  arrested  his  attention;  they  repre- 
sented, side  by  side  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  princely  bishops  and  dukes,  the  blazon  of  the 
thirty- two  trades  of  the  city  of  Liege.  Saws, 
hammers,  pickaxes— the  whole  arsenal  of  your 
tools,  my  friends,  glowed  resplendent  in  the 
light  around  the  altar. 

"After  all,"  said  Pierre,  somewhat  more  calmly, 
"it  is  only  in  the  churches  that  such  honors  are 
shown  to  our  implements.  And  there  are  no  other 
fine  buildings  that  are  always  open  to  us  of  the 
people  like  the  dwelling-places  of  the  good  God. 
The  H6tel-de-Ville?  One  is  received  there  only 
to  announce  a  death,  and  he  is  too  sorrowful  to 
enjoy  any  sight;  or  a  birth,  and  he  has  no  time; 
or  to  get  married,  and  on  that  day  one  has  eyes 
only  for  the  bride.  The  provincial  palace?  Sen- 
tinels and  door-keepers  would  stop  me  if  I  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  threshold.  But  the  churches 
at  least  have  been  made  for  the  good  God  and 
me;  and  for  me  much  more  than  for  Him.  He 
could  very  well  do  without  them;  and  it  is  I  who 
enjoy  these  stately  columns,  these  vaulted  roofs, 
these  beautiful  paintings  and  statues,  the  fine 
music,  the  sacred  song,  the  touching  ceremonies. 
Yes,  one  must  admit  it:  with  us  the  only  palaces 
for  the  people  are  the  churches." 

Pierre  stopped  in  his  progress;  he  had  nearly 
stumbled  over  two  teaching  Brothers,  kneeling 
behind  a  column,  and  enjoying  there  in  the 
shadow  the  refreshment  of  prayer  after  a  long 
day  in  the  school-room. 

"Now, there"  thought  Pierre, — "there  is  cour- 
age, sure!  I  leave  my  house  to  get  rid  of  the 
noise  of  my  five  children;  these  voluntarily  put 
up  with  fifty  or  more  the  whole  blessed  day. 
Then,  too,  mine  in  a  few  years  will  have  grown 
up  and  become  of  service  to  me;  while  these 
brave  Brothers  will  recommence  year  after  year 
until  their  death  adopting  and  caring  for  and 
civilizing  new  troops  of  little  savages,  many  of 
whom  will  repay  them  with  ingratitude,  and  some 
with  calumnies  and  insult." 
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Pierre,  coward  that  he  was,  left  the  church  to 
get  rid  of  the  temptation  to  join  his  prayer  with 
that  of  the  Brothers.  They  deserved  it  well,  too; 
for  they  rear  gratuitously  eighteen  hundred  boys, 
while  the  other  Catholic  schools  educate  fifteen 
hundred;  and  our  schools  for  girls,  more  than 
five  thousand.  If  the  Government  had  to  take 
charge  of  all  this  work  of  education  to-morrow, 
there  would  be  building  operations  costing  four 
or  five  million  francs,  and  an  annual  expense  of 
a  million,  which  would  be  paid,  my  good  friends, 
out  ot  your  pockets, — out  of  your  pockets;  for  all 
that  the  Government  pretends  to  give  you  freely 
must  be  paid  for  through  taxation.  And  on  whom 
does  taxation  fall?  For  the  most  part  it  rebounds 
from  one  to  another — from  proprietor  to  tenant, 
from  merchant  to  customer — till  it  reaches  the 
laborer  and  bears  him  down.  Yet  the  loss  of  so 
much  money  would  be  as  nothing,  one  might 
say,  compared  with  the  moral  loss  that  would 
.affect  Liege  in  conse(iuence  of  the  suppression 
of  that  religious  and  Christian  education  given 
fully  only  in  the  schools  conducted  and  upheld 
by  this  generosity. 

I  don't  know  whether  Pierre  thought  of  all  this 
as  he  went  along  Vertbois  Street.  A  little  wagon 
came  up,  drawn  by  a  little  horse.  It  was  the 
carriage  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  There 
were  in  it  two  .Sisters — one  the  daughter  of  a 
count,  the  other  the  sister  of  a  workman  whom 
Pierre  knew  well;  and  they  drove  from  door  to 
door,  soliciting  charity  for  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  invalid  laborers  whom  the  Little  Sisters 
every  day  supply  with  food. 

It  seemed  to  Pierre  that  he  saw  pass  by  him 
behind  these  two  the  long  procession  of  those 
hundreds  of  religious  women  who,  under  all 
names  and  in  all  dresses — admirable  personifica- 
tions of  Catholic  devotedness,^make  themselves 
on  every  hand  the  mothers  of  your  orphans, 
the  mothers,  too,  of  abandoned  children;  those 
Sisters  who  in  our  hospitals  are  valiant  sisters 
indeed  to  your  brethren,  the  wounded  soldier 
and  the  sick  laborer;  in  our  retreats,  the  loving 
daughters  of  all  those  aged  who  have  no  other 
hearth  than  that  of  Charity;  the  arm  of  the  weak, 
the  eye  of  the  blind,  the  reason  of  the  insane; — 
those  Sisters,  in  fine,  who  in  the  still  more  heroic 
battle  against  vice,  snatching  and  carrying  away 
in  the  arms  of  virginity  the  most  repulsive  vic- 


tims of  debauchery,  end  by  pressing  them  to  their 
hearts,  to  restore  to  these  poor  outcasts  from  the 
superabundance  of  those  hearts,  and  by  sheer 
force  of  pure  love,  virtue  and  sanctity. 

"  Hats  off  before  such  women  as  these,  any- 
how!" exclaimed  Pierre  to  himself;  and,  having 
then  no  other  way  to  show  them  his  sympathy, 
he  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  go  and 
pat  their  horse's  head.  "  Of  the  two,  the  man 
who  calumniates  and  insults  these  religious, 
these  friends  of  the  poor,  and  you  who  help  them 
by  drawing  their  wagon— you,  poor  old  horse, 
are  certainly  not  the  less  wise." 

Impressed  by  these  incidents  of  his  walk, 
Pierre  reached  this  part  of  the  city.  The  church 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  was  open;  he  went  in, — yes, 
my  friends,  into  the  Jesuits'  church.  He  is  as- 
suredly a  lost  man  now!  Well,  he  prayed  there; 
he  did  far  worse  or  far  better — he  went  to  con- 
fession. What  passed  between  the  priest  and  the 
laborer  I  know  not;  I  know  only  that  in  going 
out  Pierre  said  to  himself:  "After  all,  he  is  right, 
that  Jesuit  Father  in  there!  I  have  worked  up 
to  this  for  my  employer;  that  is  right  enough. 
For  my  wife  and  children,  that  is  better.  But 
for  God?  Ah,  yes,  for  God!  Have  I  not  been 
badly  advised  not  to  dream  that  with  a  stroke  of 
the  file  or  the  hammer  given  for  God  I  can  win 
each  day  the  most  magnificent  of  remunerations, 
the  highest  possible  salary,  a  happiness  that  will 
never  end?  And  can  I  still  believe  that  she 
does  nothing  for  the  workingman,  this  Catholic 
Church,  which  gives  to  the  lowliest  and  meanest 
work  a  value  beyond  compare,  superior  to  all  the 
millions  of  a  Rothschild?" 

I  conclude:  Pierre  went  home.  From  the  little 
drop  of  prayer  that  he  had  taken  to  the  church 
God  had  made,  as  He  makes  of  all  prayers,  an 
abundant  dew  of  peace  and  joy,  that  refreshed 
each  member  of  the  family.  The  mother  was  in 
good  humor;  the  little  ones  joyous  and  quiet; 
the  eldest  in  triumph,  because  he  had  received 
as  a  catechism  prize  a  pretty  picture. 

"Do  you  know  why  he  has  that  picture?"  said 
Lisa  to  Pierre.  "  He  got  to  the  head  of  his  class 
to-day,  above  the  son  of  your  employer,  for 
knowing  an  answer  better  than  any  other  boy." 

"  What  was  the  question,  lad  ?  "  asked  the  father, 
with  evident  pleasure. 

"The   second   last  of  chapter  57,"  said  the 
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winner,  modestly.  "'How  many  sins  cry  to 
Heaven  for  vengeance?— Four:  Wilful  murder, 
unnatural  sins,  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
the  defrauding  laborers  of  their  wages.'" 

"  It  is  only  in  catechism  class,"  thought  the 
father,  "that  the  sons  of  the  rich  as  well  as  those 
of  the  poor  are  taught  that  before  God  to  keep 
our  wages  is  like  murder."  And  Pierre  finding 
on  his  chair,  where  he  had  left  it,  the  socialistic 
journal,  used  it  to  light  his  pipe.  He  had  not 
noticed,  however,  that  the  pipe  held  only  ashes. 

"What  am  I  thinking  of?"  exclaimed  his 
wife.  "  Our  neighbor,  who  has  owed  us  twenty 
francs  for  six  months,  has  just  brought  it  in,  and 
insisted  on  paying  a  half  franc  as  interest.  Run 
off,  my  son,  and  buy  with  this  some  tobacco  for 
your  father." 

When  Mistress  -Lisa  thought  of  furnishing  her 
husband  with  tobacco,  it  was  convincing  evi- 
dence that  affairs  were  in  a  prosperous  condition: 
debts  paid,  provisions  bought  for  some  days 
ahead,  a  few  more  francs  in  the  savings-bank, — 
in  a  word,  the  bluest  azure  in.the  householc^ky. 
Pierre  would  willingly  have  added  the  pleasure 
of  smoking  to  his  other  causes  for  contentment; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  s?iid:  "No,  Lisa;  the  half- 
franc  will  go  elsewhere."  And  slipping  it  into  an 
envelope,  he  began  to  address  it.  "It  will  give 
him  more  pleasure,  perhaps,  than  the  bank-note 
of  a  lord."         .  ,,, , 

And  he  spoke  truly,  did  he  not,  Monsignor? 
[addressing  a  prelate  present  on  the  platform]. 
For  it  was  you  of  whom  Pierre  spoke;  it  was  you 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  on  that  letter: 
"  To  Monsignor,  for  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  Don 
Bosco,  instead  of  some  pipes  of  tobacco,  from  a 
workingnaan  who  knows  what  the  Church  has 
done  for  workingmen  in  Liege."  , 

This,  my  friends,  is  all  my  story. 


Man  is  never  stationary:  he  must  either  go 
forward  or  backward  on  the  measureless  road 
that  leads  to  paradise  or  to  perdition.  Between 
these  two  poles,  these  two  loadstones  ever  attract- 
ing him,  he  must  move — for  movement  is  his 
law;  but  he  is  free  to  choose  his  direction. 

If  we  can  not  govern  our  own  tongues,  nor 
endeavor  so  to  do,  how  can  we  hope  to  regulate 
the  utterances  of  others? 


After  Holy  Communion. 

PI  UNION  wonderful  and  true! 

O  Love!  O  bliss  beyond  compare! 
What  can  the  heart  enraptured  do 
When  God  Himself  is  there? 

This  moment  does  the  work  of  years: 
The  soul  hath  drunk  a  joy  so  deep 

That  she  may  bid  farewell  to  tears 
Such  as  earth's  children  weep; 

Jesus!  be  Thou  my  hidden  rest. 
Reign  over  me  supreme,  alone; 

The  dearest  wish  within  my  breast 
Is  to  be  all  Thine  own. 

And  now  if  to  roy  daily  strife 
I  must  return,  and  bear  my  part, 

Do  Thou,  my  Lord,  my  Light,  my  Life^ 
Keep  to  Thyself  my  heart! 

ilold  it,  that  it  may  never  stray. 
Lost  in  a  world  of  sin  and  care; 

Fix  it  in  the  unerring  way 
Of  discipline  and  prayer. 

Give  me  Thy  blessing.  Lord,  again; 

And  I  will  fight  beneath  Thine  eye. 
And  win,  perchance,  through  days  of  pain, 

A  glorious  victory. 


Stations  of  the  Cross. 

AMONG  the  devotional  exercises  most  recom- 
mended for  the  season  of  Lent,  especially 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  is  the  Way  of  Calvary, 
commonly  called  Stations  of  the  Cross.  It  has  for 
its  object  meditation  on  the  passion,  death  and 
burial  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  as  a  sovereign 
means  of  grace  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  for 
the  stirring  up  of  the  tepid  or  lukewarm,  and  for 
the  greater  sinctification  of  the  just.  Such  a  form 
of  devotion  has  continued  substantially  from  the 
time  that  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven.  In 
the  very  age  of  the  Apostles  and  the  immediate 
disciples  of  Our  Lord,  they  and  their  fervent 
converts  failed  not  to  venerate  the  spots  made 
sacred  by  the  Blood  of  the  Redeemer.  The  royal 
psalmist  David  had  foreseen  this  following  in 
spirit  the  Passion  of  Christ  on  the  ground  itself 
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which  He  had  passed  over,  and  exclaimed  pro- 
phetically: "We  will  adore  in  the  place  where 
His  feet  stood  "  (Ps.,  cxxxi,  7). 

We  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  writing  in  the  fourth 
century — that  is,  over  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
— that  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  were  wont,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
visit  the  holy  places  of  Palestine  out  of  devotion 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Saviour.  He  says  that  people  came  for  this  pur- 
pose even  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  He 
himself,  after  having  visited  Palestine  with  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  either  hand,  top- 
ographically and  critically,  as  an  aid  to  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  retired  to  Bethlehem 
to  end  his  days.  Under  Julian,  the  Apostate,  St. 
Cyriacus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  suffered  martyr- 
dom "  while  visiting  the  holy  places."  The  flow 
of  pilgrims  was  steady  and  ever  increasing  with 
the  spread  of  the  faith  among  the  converted 
barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  pilgrims  followed 
traditionally  the  Fia  Dolorosa  at  Jerusalem;  for 
the  early  Christians  had  carefully  marked  by 
secret  signs,  and  had  religiously  preserved  and 
handed  down  orally  to  succeeding  generations 
the  memory  of  the  very  spots  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  last  events  in  the  passion  and 
death  of  Our  Lord,  of  which  they  had  been  eye- 
witnesses. In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  on  these 
very  places  that  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  are 
still  performed.  Devotion  to  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  returning 
pilgrims;  and  thus  many  devout  souls  were  en- 
abled, after  the  descriptions  given  to  them,  to 
visit  in  spirit  those  places  sanctified  by  Our 
Lord's  last  days  of  humiliation  on  earth,  who 
could  not  visit  the  country  in  person.  During  the 
Crusades  particularly,  when  for  a  century  Jeru- 
salem was  held  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  who 
had  recaptured  it  from  the  infidels,  this  devo- 
tion was  daily  practised  in  the  Holy  City;  and 
the  spiritual  Way  of  the  Cross  was  extended  to 
every  land. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  Dominican  annals  of 
a  saintly  priest,  the  Blessed  Alvarez,  who,  after 
his  return  from  the  East  to  his  convent  at  Cor- 
dova, in  Spain,  built  a  number  of  little  oratories, 
in  which  he  represented,  station  by  station,  the 
principal  events  on  Our  Lord's  sad  progress  up 


to  Mount  Calvary.  The  spread  and  immense 
popularity  of  this  efficacious  and  richly  indul- 
genced  devotion  is  principally  due,  however,  to 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
who,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  their  Seraphic 
Order,  were  introduced  into  the  Holy  Land,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  after  the  Crusaders  had 
been  driven  out  and  the  Saracens  had  recon- 
quered Jerusalem.  As  few  people  could  ever 
hope  to  visit  these  sacred  places,  the  Franciscans, 
in  order  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  the  piety  of 
Christians,  began  to  erect,  in  the  year  1342,  in  all 
the  churches  attached  to  the  convents  of  their 
Order,  a  series  of  fourteen  images,  painted  or 
sculptured,  representing  the  fourteen  most  touch- 
ing events  (some  being  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  others  being  known  only  through 
tradition)  in  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

These  images  had  each  a  cross  at  the  top,  and 
were  called  stations ^  because  in  performing  the 
devotions  the  faithful  used  to  stand  a  few  mo- 
ments in  prayer  and  meditation  before  each  one 
of  them  before  passing  on  to  another.  They  were 
arranged  around  the  inside  walls  of  a  church, 
or  on  the  side  of  a  winding  road  leading  up  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  or  mound,  surmounted  by  a  great 
black  cross  and  called  a  "Calvary."  In  visiting 
these  Stations  the  faithful  accompany  in  spirit 
their  dear  Lord  in  His  most  sacred  Passion,  and 
can  gain  the  same  indulgences  as  are  granted  to 
the  pilgrims  who  perform  them  in  Jerusalem  itself. 

R.  S. 


The  Morbid  !n  Literature. 

EACH  well-regulated  New  England  town,  in 
days  far  removed  from  these,  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  at  least  one  recluse;  some  boasted 
of  a  dozen  or  more.  There  were  maidens  of 
middle  life,  who,  from  some  disappointment  or 
a  constitutional  tendency,  shunned  the  society 
of  their  fellow-beings;  self-immolated  widows, 
of  whom  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  mother  will 
serve  as  an  example;  and  men  with  every  variety 
of  "  ism  "  and  theory,  who  were  but  termed  a  trifle 
queerer  than  their  neighbors.  Of  this  class 
Thoreau  was  a  type,  only  venturing  out  of  his 
solitary  hut  in  Walden  Woods  for  necessary 
food,  and  writing  exquisite    essays  about  the 
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nature  which  he  loved  and  the  men  whom  he 
did  not  love,  forgetting  that  God  created  both 
men  and  nature. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Pilgrims  came  trooping  a 
strange  band — stern,  faithful,  bigoted,  and  un- 
yielding. Their  virtues  were  those  of  the  Spartans, 
their  faults  the  natural  result  of  their  barren 
creed.  What  fidelity  misapplied!  what  heroism 
wasted!  Time,  which  changes  all  things,  is  fast 
changing  New  England,  and  with  a  sunnier  faith 
has  come  a  more  genial  people.  The  old  stock 
are  leaving  few  successors;  for  even  the  descend- 
ents  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  are  learning  of  the 
beauty  "  ever  ancient,  ever  new,"  which  their  fore- 
fathers ignored. 

Miss  Emily  Dickenson,  who  has  just  died,  leav- 
ing a  great  many  unpublished  verses  behind  her, 
was  of  the  true  Puritan  class.  These  verses,  which 
have  been  gathered  into  a  printed  volume,  are  at 
present  attracting  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
ever  scanning  the  horizon  of  literature  for  new 
sails.  Perhaps  no  one  but  a  person  of  New  Eng- 
land birth  and  training  can  fully  understiind  the 
morbid  nature  which  prompted  these  produc- 
tions, which,  in  spite  of  much  that  is  poetical, 
can  scarcely  be  called  poems  But  they  are  curi- 
osities, faulty  in  rhythm,  regardless  of  rule  in 
rhyme,  but  containing  many  quaint  conceits  and 
much  bitter  pathos. 

Miss  Dickenson  was,  for  some  mysterious  rea- 
son, a  voluntary  prisoner  for  many  years  in  her 
father's  house;  writing,  at  irregular  intervals,  these 
fanciful  lines,  which  she  would  not  permit  to 
be  published.  Colonel  Higginson,  who  corre- 
sponded with  her  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
life,  never  met  her  face  to  face  but  twice,  and  then 
carried  away  the  impression  of  a  woman  as  far 
removed  from  earth  as  Mignon  or  Undine.  Once 
a  year  the  local  magnates  attended  what  was 
termed  a  "reception"  at  her  father's  house;  and 
at  this  she,  in  a  way,  was  present,  sitting  in  a 
retired  room,,  with  face  steadfastly  turned  to 
the  wall. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  charms  of  the  true 
Church  that  it  has  in  it  no  room  for  the  mor- 
bid in  literature  or  life;  even  its  recluses  culti- 
vate cheerfulness.  The  unhealthy  state  of  mind 
of  this  gentle  and  good  woman,  and  many  like 
her,  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  so-called 
glories  of  Protestantism. 


Readings  from  Remembered  Books. 


SCIENCE    AND   RELIGIOUS    BELIEF. 

TO  disparage  Science  would  be  to  dishonor 
one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  to  man.  It  is  to  her 
progress,  and  that  of  Liberty,  that  Humanity- 
looks  forward  with  most  trust  for  her  future;  but 
for  their  progress — nay,  for  their  permanence — it 
is  necessary  that  authentic  Religion  should  main- 
tain in  the  heart  of  each  man  not  only  a  place, 
but  a  power  proportionate  to  the  power  wielded 
by  its  noblest  rivals,  and  should  advance  with 
their  advance.  Only  in  one  sense  can  Religion 
see  an  enemy  in  Science.  Scientific  truth  can  not 
contradict  religious  truth,  it  is  often  said.  Most 
true,  but  scientific  error  can  contradict  it;  and 
the  path  of  Science  ever  lies  through  error,  more 
or  less  partial,  to  larger  and  purer  truth.  Before 
atmospheric  pressure  had  become  understood, 
it  was  philosophical  to  believe  that  "  Nature  ab- 
horred a  vacuum,"  and  to  add  that  her  abhor- 
rence extended  only  to  a  well  thirty  two  feet  in 
depth.  Science  advances  the  more  steadily  for 
her  victories  being  thus  tardily  won.  And  yet  in 
the  meantime  if  the  credulous  acceptance  of  a. 
scientific  theory,  eventually  shown  to  be  errone- 
ous, should  cause  the  rejection  of  a  single  high 
religious  truth  by  a  single  generation,  the  whole 
of  divine  truth,  natural  religion  and  revealed 
alike,  might  thus  be  lost  to  the  bulk  of  a  nation — 
perhaps  forever.  Those  who  care  only  for  truth 
discovered,  as  distinguished  from  truth  revealed 
and  truth  inherited,  have  minds  too  narrow  for 
a  serious  appreciation  of  truth.  It  is  a  larger 
thing  than  they  know. 

To  the  heedless,  innumerable  circumstances 
increase  the  danger  at  the  present  time.  Arch- 
bishop Whately  once  remarked  to  me  that  pro- 
lixity exercised  a  more  deceptive  influence  than 
all  the  sophisms  classified  in  books  of  logic.  In 
our  day  some  ethical  non-seguitur,  which  would 
have  been  detected  at  once  if  compendiously- 
stated,  escapes  confutation  because  it  is  hidden 
in  a  work  of  three  volumes.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
is  on  Natural  Philosophy;  the  reader  is  grateful 
for  the  manifold  information  it  gives  him,  and 
unwarily  swallows  some  moral  or  metaphysical 
inference,  so  false  that  it  hardly  affects  demon- 
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stration.  It  is  but  implied;  yet  the  assumption 
passes  for  a  proof,  because  it  is  surrounded  by 
grave  scientific  details  of  unquestionable  value. 
A  good  table  of  contents  might  have  exposed 
the  fallacy.  Again,  it  is  often  taken  for  granted 
than  an  eminent  writer  on  Physical  Science  must 
be  trustworthy  in  his  metaphysical  inferences. 
As  well  might  we  assume  that  a  successful  l^^^yer 

must  be  a  natural  philosopher •  ,-, 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  destined  for 
greater  tRings  are  unwilling  sceptics  for  a  time, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  two  things  to  remembrance. 
The  first  is  that,  though  religious  belief  is  cer- 
tainty y  not  probable  opinion,  it  is  not  a  certainty 
based  on  mathematical  deduction,  which  would 
destroy  its  moral  worth;  but  a  certainty  not  less 
absolute  and  more  vital,  based  on  the  joint  action 
of  Faith  and  Reason.  The  second  is  that,  if  all 
things  are  disputable,  this  arises,  not  because  all 
things  are  doubtful,  but  because  the  versatility  of 
the  human  mind  is  endless.  An  argument  for 
and  against  the  existence  of  an  exterior  universe, 
or  even  as  to  personal  identity,  might,  if  the 
opponents  were  equally  matched,  be  carried  on, 
likie  a  game  of  "cat's cradle,"  for  all  time.  Event- 
ually we  have  to  decide  to  what  part  of  our 
mental  and  moral  being  we  will  trust  ourselves; 
in  what  part  of  it  we  will  dwell:  on  its  heights  or 
in  some  noisy  suburb  or  infected  "Ghetto." — 
*' Essays  Literary  and  Ethical"  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

THE    FIRST   CIRCUMNAVIGATOR   OF   THE   GLOBE. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  15 19,  Magellan  made 
his  will.  The  interesting  document  is  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  Seville  archives In  it  he  expresses 

the  desire  that  one- tenth  part  of  his  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  expedition  (which  share  was 
to  be  one-fifth  of  the  whole)  should  be  divided 
into  three  equal  shares,  one  of  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Convento  de  los  Minimos  of 
Victoria  de  Triana,  where  he  was  to  be  buried 
if  he  died  in  Seville.  The  other  two  shares  were 
to  be  equally  distributed  among  the  monastery 
of  Monserrat  in  Barcelona,  the  Convent  of  S. 
Francisco  in  Aranda  de.Duero, and  S.  Domingo 
de  las  Duefias  in  Oporto.  Of  the  effects  he  might 
die  possessed  of  in  the  fleet,  and  of  his  real  and 
personal  property  in  Seville,  he  desired  that  a 
fifth  share  should  be  expended  in  saying  Masses 
for  his  soul. . . . 


All  was  now  ready,  and  the  captain-general 
rejoined  his  ship  and  hoisted  his  pennant.  Every 
day,  Pigafetta  tells  us,  officers  and  men  had  gone 
ashore  to  hear  Mass  at  the  Church  of  Nossa 
Senora  de  Barrameda;  and  now,  on  the  eve  of 
sailing,  Magellan  gave  orders  that  all  should  con- 
fess, "  in  the  which  he  himself  showed  the  way  to 
the  others."  Next  day,  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 5 19,  a  favorable  breeze  having  sprung 
up,  he  gave  the  order  to  weigh;  and  a  little  later 
the  ships  cleared  the  river  and  commenced  the 
memorable  voyage  which,  through  almost  unpar- 
alleled suffering  and  disaster,  was  to  win  an 
immortal  name  for  its  survivors  as  the  first  cir- 
cumnavigators of  the  globe 

By  birth,  education,  and  life,  Magellan  was 
a  gentleman  —  nay  more,  an  aristocrat,  and 
aristocrate  au  bout  des  angles.  Of  noble  family, 
reared  at  court,  and  a  queen's  page,  he  passed 
into  the  Indian  service  under  the  first  viceroy, 
with  the  flower  of  Spain  for  his  comrades.  With 
such  a  chief  and  fellow-officers,  and  at  such  a 
period,  the  best  qualities  of  his  nature  could  not 
but  become  developed.  Later  he  served  undej 
Albuquerque.  The  fact  that  he  was  in  India  with 
the  two  ablest  viceroys,  and  that  his  long  service 
was  at  the  most  exciting  part  of  that  country's 
history,  had  doubtless  not  a  little  influence  upon 
his  character.  Magellan  was  a  born  leader  of 
men,  from  sheer  force  of  character  and  strength 
of  will.  But  there  was  more  than  mere  energy 
in  him.  That  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
intelligence  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  evidence 
of  other  writers  besides  Pigafetta,  and  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  previously  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
straits  of  which  he  went  in  search.  But  the  most 
charming  trait  in  his  character  is  the  carelessness 
of  self  which  reveals  itself  so  often  in  the  history 
of  his  life,  the  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  on  all 
occasions  for  others —  Moreover,  he  bears  a  name 
of  untarnished  honor.  There  is  no  single  story 
against  him,  nothing  to  hide  or  to  slur  over;  no 
single  act  of  cruelty,  even  in  that  age  of  cruelties. 

In  the  history  of  geographical  discovery  there 
are  two  great  successes,  and  two  only,  so  much 
(^o  they  surpass  all  others — the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  Columbus  and  Magellan  are  the  only  pos- 
sible competitors  for  the  supremacy.  Were  the 
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TOt6'of  the  majority  taken,  it  would  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the 
former.  We  can  see  easily  enough  that  it  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  Fortified  by  the  dangerous 
possession  of  a  little  knowledge,  the  mass  would 
grant  the  palm  to  him  who  first  brought  the  vast 
continent  of  America  to  the  ken  of  Europeans. 
It  is  difficult  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence 
of  the  well-known  couplet  over  the  grave  of 
Columbus: 

i  »  A  Gastllla  y  a  Leon 

Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon." 

But,  without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
ample  honor  which  is  his  just  due,  an  unbiassed 
comparison  of  his  great  voyage  with  that  of 
Magellan  leaves  the  latter  navigator  with  the 
verdict  in  his  favor  on  almost  every  point.  If  it 
be  claimed  for  Columbus  that  he  crossed  an 
ocean  of  vast  size,  whose  western  half  was  un- 
'known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  it  is 
equally  incontrovertible  that  Magellan  traversed 
a  far  vaster  sea,  upon  whose  waters  no  European 
ship  had  ever  floated.  When  Columbus  started  on 
his  voyage  his  Work  lay  immediately  before  him; 
Magellan  did  not  arriv6  at  the  Pacific  until  more 
than  a  year  after  he  weighed  anchor  from  S. 
Lucar  de  'Barrarrteda,  for  moriths  of  which  he 
had  undergone  continued  hardships.  While  the 
great  Genoese  made  land  on  the  thirty-sixth 
day  after  leaving  the  Canaries,  the  little  armada 
of  Magellan  struggled  for  ho  less  than  three 
months  and  eighteen  days  across  the  unknown 
waste  of  the  Pacific.  Little  wonder  that  they  said 
it  was  more  vast  than  the  imagination  of  man 
could  conceive.  As  an  explorer,  then,  the  merits 
of  Magellan  must  be  ranked  as  superior  to  those 
of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World.  The  long- 
foreseen  mutiny,  the  ceaseless  tempests  and  cold 
of  Patagonia,  the  famine  that  stared  him  in  the 
face,  failed  to  daunt  him,  and  he  carried  out  an 
expedition  infinitely  more  lengthy  and  difficult 
in  the  face  of  incomparably  greater  hardships. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  adjudicate  upon  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  two  great  discoverers  as 
navigators.  Columbus  was  an  acute  observer, 
and  though  his  deductions  were  by  no  means 
always  correct,  they  evince  considerable  ingenu- 
ity and  reasoning  power.  We  know  that  he  was 
a  maker  of  charts  and  maps  before  he  started 
upon  his  great  voyage,  and  that  he  was  in  com- 


municatioh  with  the  leading  cosmographers  of 
the  day.  Nevertheless,  he  can  hardly  be  called 
one  of  thetn.  Girava  indeed,  writing  in  1556, 
speaks  of  him  as  "a  great  sailor,  but  a  poor  cos- 
raographer."  Whether  his  judgment  is  correct  or 
not  we  can  not  well  decide  at  this  our  present 
date.  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  is  sur- 
rounded with  such  a  halo  of  glory  that  we  are 
blinded  by  its  brilliance,  and  forget  tliat  it  was, 
after  all,  but  an  accident.  For  he  died,  as  we 
know,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  reached  Asia; 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  yet  vaster  ocean  than 
that  he  had  already  traversed  lay  between  him 
and  the  object  of  his  desire.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent mistake  doubtless— a  mistake  which  in  its 
results  was  worth  a  hundred  accurate  reasonings, 
—but  it  was  a  mistake  nevertheless. 

Magellan  we  know  to  have  been  a  cosmogra- 
pher  and  navigator  of  exceptional  skill.  He  is 
mentioned  constantly  as  such  during  the  period 
of  his  service  in  the  East.  Returning  to  Portugal, 
he  applied  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  favorite 
science,  his  chief  study  being  to  establish  some 
trustworthy  method  for  obtaining  longitude.  His 
long  acquaintance  with  Ruy  Faleiro,  who  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  of 
the  day,  perfected  him  in  his  science  so  far  as  it 
then  went,  and  he  left  Seville  with  a  reputation 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  his  instructor.  It  is 
probable  that  Pigafetta's  "Treatise  of  Naviga- 
tion" was  the  outcome  of  Magellan's  teaching.The 
successful  way  in  which  the  latter  conducted  his 
ships  upon  his  last  great  voyage  speaks  highly  of 
his  skill.  Neither  as  geographer  nor  astronomer 
can  he  be  ranked  beneath  Columbus;  and  Lord 
Stanley's  dictum,  that  he  is  "undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  ancient  and  modern  navigators,"  is 
an  opinion  which  a  careful  investigation  obliges 
us  to  accept. 

Few  details  have  ^been  handed  down  to  us 
concerning  the  personal  appearance  of  Magel 
Ian.  We  know,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that 
he  was  rather  below  than  above  the  ordinary 
height,  and  that  the  wounds  he  received  in 
Africa  had  made  him  slightly  lame;  but  our 
knowledge  is  practically  limited  to  these  facts. 
. . .  The  Versailles  collection  contains  a  striking 
portrait  of  the  navigator  copied  by  Larividre 
from  a  reputed  original  now  existing  in  the 
Chateau  de   Beauregard,  near  Blois.   It  repre- 
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sents  a  man  of  singularly  refined  and  intelligent 
features,  and  of  no  little  personal  beauty,  which 
is  rendered  not  less  attractive  from  a  certain 
shade  of  melancholy  in  the  expression. — ^'Fer- 
dinand Magellan''  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard^  M.  A.^ 
M.  D.J  Cantab. 

AWFUL   AND   THRILLING   TRUTHS. 

Meditate  every  day  upon  the  fall  of  those  who 
began  well.  Once  perhaps  they  set  out  with  as 
fair  a  hope  of  eternal  life  as  we  have.  Their 
childhood  and  youth  were,  it  may  be,  holier  and 
nearer  to  God  than  ours.  A  bright  sunshine  and 
a  fair  morning  gave  promise  of  a  noontide  of 
ripeness  and  an  evening  of  peace.  Perhaps  they 
persevered  as  long  or  longer  than  we  have  yet, 
and  that  against  many  dangers  and  temptations. 
At  last  they  fell.  Their  beginning  was  like  ours, 
and  our  end  may  be  like  theirs.  An  awful  and 
thrilling  truth.  It  is  good  to  have  it  always  be- 
fore our  eyes.  For  instance,  the  fall  of  the 
angels  may  teach  us  that  no  gift  or  perfection 
of  grace  will  avail  us  if  we  lack  stability.  They 
were  created  in  excellence  of  knowledge  and 
strength,  both  natural  and  supernatural;  but  they 
sinned.  And  what  was  their  sin  but  pride,  of 
which  we  have  been  guilty  a  thousand  times? 
They  desired  to  be  as  God;  not  that  they  aspired 
to  His  immensity  or  infinity  or  eternity,  for 
the  angelic  intelligence  is  too  perfect  and  too 
luminous  for  such  a  folly;  but  they  desired  to 
be  independent  of  God.  They  contemplated 
their  own  proper  excellence  till  they  became 
enamored  by  self-love.  They  sought  to  be  happy 
in  themselves  by  their  own  proper  and  natural 
beatitude;  to  suffice  to  themselves,  and  to  be  bliss- 
ful without  God.  This  was  their  sin;  and  what 
is  it  but  the  pride  which  is  the  sin  of  the  world, 
as  St.  John  calls  it— "the  pride  of  life"?* 

We  may  also  meditate  on  the  fall  of  Judas, 
whose  example  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  wont 
to  imagine.  The  greatness  of  his  sin  deceives 
many.  We  believe  ourselves  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  such  a  guilt,  and  we  forget  that  the  sin  of 
Judas  had  once  a  beginning  as  fair  as  the  sin  we 
may  be  committing  at  this  hour;  and  in  the  end 
we  may  fall  from  God  as  deliberately  as  he  did. 
It  is  a  very  awful  and  touching  thought  that 
Judas  was  once  an  innocent  child  like  as  we  were; 


that  he  was  the  object  of  a  mother's  love  as 
tender  as  ever  we  have  known;  that  perhaps  in 
boyhood  he  may  have  lived  in  the  holy  fear  of 
the  God  of  Israel  more  watchfully  than  ever  we 
lived  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  days 
of  his  youth  were  as  blameless  perhaps  as  ours; 
morning  and  evening  came  and  went,  as  to  us^ 
with  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  fears  and 
their  hopes  of  manhood  and  the  works  of  life. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  he  was  called  to  be  an 
Apostle— that  he  obeyed  the  call.  So  far,  perhaps, 
he  did  more  than  we  have  done  in  corresponding 
with  grace.  In  this  grace  he  persevered,  in  the 
fellowship  of  Jesus,  sharing  in  His  toil  and  weari- 
ness, hunger  and  thirst,  shame  and  contradiction. 
He  heard  His  parables  and  saw  His  mighty 
works  of  power.  What  could  we  have  done  more? 
"  He  having  the  purse,  carried  the  things  that 
were  put  therein";*  and  the  sin  of  covetousness 
sprang  up  in  him.  But  the  seeds  of  it  are  also  in 
us.  His  office  led  him  into  the  occasions  of  sin. 
He  was  tempted  and  fell,  and  should  we  have 
stood  firm?  He  was  living  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  ought  to  have  sanctified  him,  without  being 
sanctified  by  it.  All  without  was  holy  and  min- 
istered grace  to  him;  but  within  there  was  a 
heart-sin  which  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
this  spiritual  contradiction  gradually  threw  out 
the  habit  and  the  design  and  the  daring  by 
which  he  fell.  He  had  seen  his  Master  again  and 
again  pass  unhurt  through  His  enemies.  They 
could  lay  no  hand  on  Him.  He  had  seen  Him 
do  works  of  mighty  power;  how  could  he  doubt 
that  He  could  protect  Himself  from  the  Phari- 
sees? What  harm  to  make  money  where  no  ill 
could  come?  Jesus  could  protect  Himself,  and 
so  he  sold  Him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  not 
doubting,  perhaps,  that  the  priests  and  the 
Pharisees  were  deluding  themselves.  For  we  read 
that  "Judas,  seeing  that  Jesus  was  condemned,, 
repented  himself."  f  It  was  a  new  and  unexpected 
result.  He  went  and  made  restitution, "casting 
down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple."  He 
himself  confessed  that  he  had  sinned  in  "betray- 
ing innocent  blood."  Have  we  done  as  much 
in  many  a  fall?  And,  driven  to  despair  at  the 
unforeseen  horror,  "  he  went  and  hanged  him- 
self." Judas  is  an  example  how  a  soul  once 


*  St.John,ii,  i6. 


*  St.  John,  xli,  6. 


■j-  St.  Matt.,  xxvii,  3-5. 
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innocent  may  be  slowly  changed  into  the  worst 
sin,  and  even  at  last  fall,  with  little  intention  of 
committing  the  whole  evil  which  follows  from 
its  act. 

But  if  the  example  of  Judas  be  far  off  from 
many  of  us,  the  fall  of  Demas  is  near  to  us  all. 
We  read  the  pathetic  words  of  St.  Paul:  "  Demas 
hath  left  me  loving  this  world."*  He  was  weary 
of  the  apostolic  life;  of  journeying  by  land  and 
by  water;  of  having  no  fixed  dwelling-place;  of 
perils  among  the  heathens  and  perils  among 
false  brethren;  of  labors,  watchings,  and  fastings. 
Why  should  he  be  the  companion  of  Apostles? 
It  was  a  life  of  counsels,  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mandments was  enough  for  such  as  he.  How 
fair  and  reasonable  all  this  appears;  how  like 
the  reasoning  and  the  lives  of  many  at  this  day! 
But  the  Apostle  saw  deeper.  The  Holy  Ghost 
reads  the  heart.  Demas  "loved  this  world"; 
therefore,  and  for  no  other  reason,  he  forsook 
the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  departed  to 
Thessalonica.  Of  his  end  who  knows,  who  can 
know,  till  the  day  when  all  falls  shall  be  revealed? 
We  shall  then  know  what  the  Apostle  said  with 
tears:  "All  seek  the  things  that  are  their  own, 
not  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's." f 

Let  us,  then,  meditate  often  on  these  things, 
and  remember  that  falls  are  not  always  by  the 
grosser  sins  which  the  world  takes  count  of,  but 
by  spiritual  sins,  subtle  and  secret,  which  leave 
no  stain  upon  the  outward  life,  yet  are  perhaps 
more  deadly  because  more  satanic — that  is,  more 
like  the  fall  of  angels. — ^^Love  of  Jesus  to  Peni- 
tents^^ Cardinal  Manning, 

A   LEGEND  OF   ST.  BRIGID. 

Many  legends  testify  to  St.  Brigid's  power  over 
the  lower  creation.  Now  it  is  a  story  of  some 
wild  animal  pursued  by  hunters  flying  to  sanct- 
uary in  the  monastic  lands,  and  living  ever  after- 
ward in  a  domesticated  state  with  Brigid's  flocks 
and  herds.  Again  it  is  a  picturesque  scene,  such 
as  the  Saint  on  the  brink  of  a  pond  with  a  flight 
of  wild  ducks  fluttering  round  her,  coming  at 
her  call,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  stroked 
by  her  hand.  A  legend  ia  which  Reynard  makes 
a  creditable  figure  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted. 


*  Tim., 


\',  9- 


t   Phil.,  ii,  21. 


It  would  appear  that  a  simple  rustic,  one  of 
Brigid's  people,  while  cutting  firewood  one  day 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  forest,  saw  a  fox  straying 
about,  and  thoughtlessly  killed  the  animal,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  a  tamed  creature,  in  whose 
tricks  and  gambols  the  king  of  the  territory  took 
great  delight.  The  latter,  on  learning  what  had 
happened,  became  exasperated,  ordered  the  poor 
man  to  be  put  to  death,  and  directed  that  his 
wife  and  children  should  be  reduced  to  slavery. 
Shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence,  the  man's 
friends  ran  to  the  Abbess  and  told  her  of  the  un- 
happy fate  awaiting  her  retainer  and  his  family. 
Immediately  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  yoked, 
and  drove  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of 
the  royal  rath.  Passing  through  the  forest,  she 
called  to  her  a  fox  which  she  saw  running  in  the 
distance;  and,  instantly  obeying,  it  jumped  into 
the  chariot  and  quietly  lay  down,  nestling  in  the 
folds  of  her  garments.  Having  arrived  at  the 
king's  residence,  she  entered  the  royal  presence, 
and  earnestly  entreated  that  the  poor  man  should 
be  liberated  from  his  chains,  while  she  repre- 
sented that  he  was  not  really  accountable  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  pointed  out  how  dispro- 
portionate was  the  heaviness  of  the  chastisement 
to  the  lightness  of  the  offence.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  inexorable,  and  declared  that  the 
prisoner  should  not  be  enlarged  unless  a  fox 
equal  in  cunning  and  tricks  to  the  one  he  had 
lost  should  be  procured.  Then,  continues  the 
legend,  our  Saint  set  before  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  the  fox  which  had  accompanied  her  in 
the  chariot,  and  which  appeared  to  rival  the 
former  one  in  gambols  and  devices.  Seeing  this, 
the  king  was  greatly  pleased,  and  forthwith  com- 
manded the  captive  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  Abbess  drove  to  her  monastery  with  a  glad 
heart,  leaving  her  late  travelling  companion  in 
high  society  at  court,  but  with  no  injunction  laid 
on  him  to  give  up  his  free  life  in  the  woods  and 
dwell  in  bondage  in  the  house  of  kings.  So,  when 
Reynard  had  finished  his  feats,  playing  and 
sporting  for  the  great  folks,  he  adroitly  mingled 
with  the  outer  crowd,  and,  in  an  opportune 
moment,  scampering  off  to  the  wilds,  "with  the 
hosts  of  Leinster  behind  him,  both  foot  and 
horse  and  hound,"  he  speedily  regained  his  free- 
dom and  his  den. — "5/.  Brigid,  Abbess  of  Kil- 
dare^'  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  statistics  given  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
received, "  Mission  Work  among  the  Negroes  and 
Indians,"  are  such  as  will  probably  surprise  a 
number  of  our  readers;  in  any  case,  they  are  such 
as  should  prompt  all  American  Catholics  to 
forward  to  the  extent  of  their  individual  ability 
the  estimable  work  of  Southern  missionaries.  In 
nineteen  dioceses  of  the  Union  there  are  more 
than  six  million  negroes,  and  of  these  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  Catholics.  In 
Nashville,  with  a  negro  population  of  more  than 
half  a  million,  we  find  the  colored  Catholics  to 
number  only  thirty-five!  The  collections  taken 
up  throughout  the  country  for  the  support  of 
these  missions  amounted  during  1890  to  seventy 
thousand  dollars;  but  this  sum  should  be  quad- 
rupled, at  least,  in  order  to  afford  the  requisite 
assistance  to  the  bishops  and  priests  who  have 
this  vast  field  of  labor  to  cultivate.  With  six 
million  colored  people  in  these  United  States 
strangers  to  the  true  faith,  there  is  ample  scope 
not  only  for  the  most  ardent  zeal  of  the  mission- 
ary, but  for  the  most  enlightened  and  generous 
charity  of  the  well-to-do  Catholics  of  our  lapd. 


In  spite  of  the  great  blight  which  the  so-called 
Reformation  caused  in  Wales,  as  it  did  in  Eng- 
land, many  Catholic  customs  survive  to  tell 
how  devoted  the  Welsh  were  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  "  Dream  of  Mary,"  a  short  hymn 
touching  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  was  once  as 
familiar  to  the  children  of  Wales  as  the  "Our 
Father"  and  the  Creed;  and  a  Catholic  Welsh- 
man affirms  that  during  his  early  years  he  not 
unfrequently  heard  old  persons  in  Cardigan- 
shire reciting  the  "  Hail  Mary "  in  Gaelic,  al- 
though neither  themselves  nor  their  parents 
were  Catholics.         ^____ 

The  death,  on  the  14th  inst.,  of  General  Wil- 
liam .Tecumseh  Sherman  has  evoked  from  the 
secular  press  of  the  country  lengthy  tributes  to 
his  genius  and  his  worth.  A  great  military  com- 
mander— with  the  exception  of  Lee,  perhaps  the 
greatest  that  figured  in  our  civil  war, — he  was  in 
private  life  an  estimable  citizen,  a  loving  hus- 
band and  father,  and  a  thoroughly  manly  man 
Sweeter  far,  no  doubt,  to  his  afflicted  children 


than  the  world-wide  homage  paid  to  his  memory 
is  the  thought  that,  at  the  last,  their  prayers  and 
those  of  their  sainted  mother  were  granted:  that 
their  father  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church, 
and  died  in  the  faith  in  which  more  than  three- 
score years  ago  he  was  baptized.  All  doubt  as  to 
the  General's  happy  death  is  removed  by  the 
statement  of  his  son.  Father  Sherman  said  pos- 
itively: "My  father  was  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  married  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
attended  the  Catholic  Church  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war.  Since  that  time  he  had  not  been 
a  communicant,  but  he  always  told  me:  *If  there 
is  any  true  religion,  it  is  the  Catholic  religion.' 
A  week  ago  my  father  received  Absolution  and 
Extreme  Unction.  He  was  unconscious  at  the 
time,  but  this  fact  has  no  important  bearing;  for 
the  Sacraments  could  be  administered  to  any 
person  whose  mind  could  be  interpreted  as  de- 
sirous of  receiving  them."  R.I. P. 


A  secular  daily  paper  devoting  eighteen  col- 
umns to  the  reproduction  of  a  Christian  epic 
may  well  afford  foo4  for  speculation  to  a  mind 
that  has  pondered  on  the  widespread  materi- 
alism that  characterizes  our  age.  Even  if  the 
demand  for  such  matter  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic be  merely  the  result  of  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  the  novel,  we  can  not  but  rejoice  that  in  this 
instance  it  has  led  to  the  publication  of  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  "The  Light  of  the  World." 
Catholic  readers  who  have  read  the  distinguished 
poet's  "Light  of  Asia"  will  be  agreeably . sur- 
prised to  see  how  reverently  the  exponent  and 
eulogizer  of  Buddhism  treats  the  Christian  Re- 
deemer and  His  Holy  Mother. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Indo-European  Corre- 
spondence, B.m\\\i2iTy  man,  who  was  in  Goa  during 
the  late  exposition  of  the  body  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  declares  that  he  witnessed  the  instanta- 
neous cure  of  a  cripple  at  the  tomb  of  the  Saint. 
We  quote  the  writer's  words:  "A  miracle  took 
place  just  a  few  yards  in  front  of  me.  A  nian 
completely  crippled  no  sooner  kissed  the  body 
of  the  Saint  than  he  was  entirely  cured.  This 
was  on  the  closing  day  of  the  exposition." 

A  remarkable  spiritual  favor  attributed  to  the 
intercession  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  is  the 
conversion  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  the 
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famous  traveller  and'  Orientalist.  His  devoted 
wife  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Saint's  tomb  for 
this  intention  in  1876,  and  continued  her  prayers 
to  him  for  fourteen  years.  Sir  Richard,  whilst 
still  in  his  full  senses,  asked  to  be  received  into 
the  Church,  and  died  a  most  edifying  death  as  a 
Catholic  during  the  month  of  the  exposition. 


We  often  think  of  the  wondrous  sights  that 
would  be  revealed  "  could  the  sea  give  up  its 
dead."  They  would  be  wondrous  indeed  were 
they  to  surpass  the  marvels  of  curiosities  that 
from  time  to  time  are  extracted  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  opening  up  a  field  of  speculation  and 
conjecture  as  wide  as  it  is  attractive.  A  recent 
instance  is  the  discovery  of  a  remarkable  stone 
image  on  the  reservation  of  the  Tuscarora  Ind- 
ians. The  mound  from  which  it  was  taken  appears 
to  be  several  hundred  years  old.  The  image  itself  is 
about  eight  inches  high  by  four  inches  wide.  The 
principal  figure  stands  with  upturned  face,  which 
is  chiselled  with  far  more  skill  than  the  redmen 
generally  possess.  At  one  side,  as  if  enfolded  by 
the  left  arm  of  a  parent,  is  a  smaller  figure  quite 
indistinct.  Underneath  is  some  animal  having 
unmistakably  the  tail  of  a  sheep.  The  whole  at 
once  suggests  the  story  of  Abraham's  prepara- 
tions to  offer  up  his  only  son  Isaac  in  accordance 
with  the  commands  of  God. 


The  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Franciscus,  Procurator- 
General  of  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross  in 
Rome,  writes  to  us  that  on  the  2d  inst.  he,  in 
company  with  the  procurators  of  other  Orders, 
had  been  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father;  and  states  that  His  Holiness  is  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  in  excellent  health,  all  reports 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


The  exposition  of  the  body  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  on  his  feast,  the  3d  of  December,  re- 
calls the  fact  that  its  miraculous  preservation  is 
particularly  striking  on  account  of  the  counter- 
acting circumstances  under  which  it  was  interred. 
For  his  friends  placed  it  in  a  large  chest  covered 
with  quicklime,  that  the  flesh  might  soon  be 
consumed  and  the  bones  be  taken  to  India. 
When  the  grave  was  opened,  after  more  than  two 
months,  the  body  was  found  entire,  the  flesh  soft 
and  fresh;  a  puncture  being  made  on  the  left 
knee,  the  blood  flowed  as  if  in  life,  the  body  itself 


exhaling  a  delicious  perfume.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Saint,  in 
1774,  when  the  shrine  was  opened  by  order  of 
King  John  IV.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  Marquis  Castello,  it  was  officially 
declared  that  no  trace  of  corruption  could  be 
found  on  the  body.  The  official  report  of  the  ist 
of  January,  1782,  states  that  the  body  was  found 
to  have  dried  up  considerably.  Since  then  it  has 
been  opened  for  solemn  exposition  in  1859  ^^^ 
1878.  The  chief  surgeons  and  physicians  of  Goa 
declared  officially  that  the  body  was  in  the  same 
state  as  described  in  the  report  of  1782.  Eye- 
witnesses who  saw  the  body  in  1878,  and  again 
last  year,  declare  that  there  appears  no  change, 
but  that  it  is  just  as  it  was  in  1878. 

This  supernatural  gift  of  incorruption  it  his 
pleased  God  to  confer  on  the  bodies  of  many 
other  saints — notably  those  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Genoa,  St.  Zita,  St.  Clare  of  Monte  Falco,  and 
St.  Catherine  of  Bologna.  The  authentication  of 
such  extraordinary  privileges  is  placed  beyond 
all  cavil;  and  in  each  case  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  reward 
before  the  world  of  the  practice,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  of  the  angelic  virtue  of  chastity, 
and  a  lesson  to  all  rational  creatures  to  seek  the 
things  that  are  above,  not  those  of  earth. 


A  great  work  of  art,  inspired  by  religion,  has 
often  a  providential  mission.  It  frequently  brings 
about  results  which  neither  the  spoken  nor  the 
written  Word  can  accomplish.  Such  a  work  of 
art  was  the  far-famed  "Angelus,'*  to  the  appreci- 
ation of  which  a  knowledge  of  an  ancient  and 
widespread  Catholic  custom  was  necessary,  and 
thus  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  aroused.  That  this 
curiosity  has  not  been  without  its  good  effects 
may  be  inferred  from  the  extensive  circulation 
in  the  non-Catholic  press  of  the  following  lines, 
from  the  pen  of  a  recent  tourist: 

"I  know  nothing  that  saddens  me  more  than  to 
return  to  our  country  after  having  been  a  little  while 
in  Belgium  or  Tyrol.  There  the  poor  people  seem 
so  wonderfully  to  live  in  the  presence  of  God.  If 
you  were  to  go  through  a  Tyrolese  village  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  you  would  hear  from  every 
cottage  a  hum  like  that  of  a  hive  of  bees — every 
one,  father,  mother  and  children  and  servants,  say- 
ing their  prayers.  It  is  much  the  same  at  noon,  only 
then  many  of  the  people  are  out  of  doors,  in  the  fields 
or  in  their  gardens.  The  church  bell  rings  at  twelre, 
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and  the  mowers  put  down  their  scythes,  and  take 
off  their  caps,  and  fold  their  hands  in  prayer  for 
about  a  minute,  and  then  resume  their  work.  One 
market-day  at  Innspruck  I  was  dining,  and  there 
was  a  party  of  farmers  at  another  table  having  their 
dinner.  The  church  bell  rang  the  Angelus.  Then 
they  all  rose  up,  and,  standing  reverently,  the  eldest 
man  in  the  party  began  the  prayer,  and  the  rest 
responded.  And  the  women  shopping  were  standing 
still  in  the  market,  and  those  at  the  booths  selling 
stood  also  with  folded  hands.  And  the  men  had  their 
hats  off.  and,  instead  of  the  buzz  of  bargaining,  rose 
the  murmur  of  prayer." 

The  Rev.  Louis  Cook,  the  well-known  Redemp  - 
torist  missionary,  died  at  the  house  of  his  Order 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  i6th  inst.  He  had  been 
ill  only  a  few  days,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
a  great  shock  to  his  friends  and  fellow- relig- 
ious. The  deceased  was  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  had  spent  almost  twenty  years 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry,  preaching 
retreats  and  conducting  missions  with  signal 
ability  and  success  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  for 
two  years  the  rector  of  the  Redemptorist  church 
in  Detroit,  where  he  was  beloved  by  the  people 
to  whose  spiritual  needs  he  had  ministered,  and 
by  whom  he  will  be  greatly  mourned.  May  he 
rest  in  peace! 

The  following  contributions  are  gratefully 
acknowledged: 

To  promote  the  cause  of  the  Venerable  Cur^ 
of  Ars: 

"  In  memory  of  Sr.  G.,"  $50;  Mrs.  A.Wise,  $1 ;  Mrs. 
John  Sullivan,  $1 ;  A.  Beltzhoover,  $5 ;  M.Fenlon,  $1 ; 
a  community,  $1 ;  a  friend,  Delphos,  Ohio,  $5;  two 
sisters, $1;  M.F.J.,  $1;  Mrs.  M.  E.  D.  and  M.  M.,  $2; 
Mrs.  D.Sullivan,  in  honor  of  St.  Teresa,  50  cts.;  a 
family,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  $5 ;  a  reader  of  The 
"Ave  Maria,"  $i  ;  Miss  M.  A.  H.,  25  cts. 

For  the  Carmelite  nuns: 

A.  Beltzhoover,  $50 ;  Mrs.  F.  G.,  $1 ;  M.  and  W.,  $1 ; 
R.  A.  H.,  $1 ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  McCabe,  $2 ;  a  reader 
of  The  "Ave  Maria,"  $i. 

Contributions  from  "a  reader  of  The  'Ave  Ma- 
ria'" and  M.  M.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  other  charities  duly 
received. 

Proper  respect  for  great  men  is  something 
which  no  reasonable  person  would  wish  to  see 
lessened,  but  the  style  of  many  of  the  tributes  of 


the  newspapers  to  dead  greatness  is  more  ridic- 
ulous than  respectful  or  sane.  Referring  to  this 
display  of  bad  taste,  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Sen- 
tinel says: 

"We  can  not  admire  that  style  of  writing  that 
represents  a  sick  man  on  his  dying  bed,  waging  a 
battle  with  death — now  gaining  and  now  losing  an 
advantage,  as  though  the  grim  enemy  stood  in  bodily 
form,  in  mortal  combat  with  his  victim.  The  death 
of  the  greatest  man  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of 
the  lowest.  No  mortal  fights  with  Death  when  he 
comes.  Disease  has  no  compliments  for  heroes.  It 
prostrates  the  conqueror  and  the  commoner  alike; 
and  it  is  only  a  form  of  foolish  man-worship  that 
imputes  to  its  mortal  objects  the  power  of  resisting 
and  contending  with  the  messenger  that  comes  with 
the  final  summons  from  earth.  Princes  are  no  more 
armed  against  the  king  of  terrors  than  peasants." 


Obituary. 


RemtPtber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  y0U  were  bound 
with  them.  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Mr.  Gregory  F.Campau,  who  peacefully  breathed 
his  last  at  Redfern,  Neb.,  on  the  13th  of  December. 

Mr.  John  Barry,  who  departed  this  life  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  the  22d  ult. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Wallace,  who  died  a  holy  death  at 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  inst. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Linton,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  who 
piously  yielded  her  soul  to  God  on  the  29th  of 
December. 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Kenney,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
at  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  on  the  15th  ult. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Lueke,  who  died  full  of  years  and 
merits  on  the  23d  ult,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Farran,  of  the  same  city,  who  passed 
away  on  the  9th  inst. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Murphy,  Sr.,  whose  exemplary 
Christian  life  closed  in  a  happy  death  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  the  loth  inst. 

Mr.  David  Norton,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Mary 
Kelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  John  Purcell,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Anna  McGuire,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Mrs.  Alice  Roach,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Mr.  Nicholas 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Leddy,  Mrs.  Margaret  Malo- 
ney,  Mrs.  Catherine  Hourigan,  Mr.  Luke  Reilly,and 
Mr.  John  Logue, — all  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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In  February. 

BY    LAWRENCE    MINOT. 

Q  H,  let  the  winter  wind  blow,  blow! 

Oh,  let  the  cold  rain  fall! 
What  if  there  come  a  gust  of  snow? — 
God  sends  the  cold  and  all. 

And  in  the  holy  Lenten  days. 
When  comes  our  dear  Lord's  woe, 

We  follow  Him  through  sorrow's  ways,- 
Why,  let  the  sad  winds  blow! 

He  gives  us  all,  we  ought  to  know, — 

All,  all  in  His  sweet  love; 
In  fair  or  foul,  as  seasons  go. 

Let's  raise  our  hearts  above. 

Dark  weather  is  the  best  for  Lent; 

Thank  God  for  sleet  or  snows. 
Whatever  comes  Our  Lord  has  sent, — 

All's  good  that  from  Him  flows. 


The  Story  of  St.  Genevieve. 

^^sjit/y^  _  ANY,  many  years  ago  a  little 
shepherdess  tended  her  flocks 
in  a  country  we  call  France, 
but  which  was  then  known  as 
Gaul.  That  beautiful  land  had 
passed  through  many  grievous 
trials,  and  its  people  had  once 
been  heathen;  but  for  more 
than  four  centuries  it  had  been  under  the 
sway  of  Rome,  and  its  inhabitants  were  mostly 
Christians,  speaking  the  Latin  tongue,  and  hav- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  their  con- 
querors. All  their  towns  were  given  Latin  names, 
and  the  city  we  know  as  Paris  had  then  the 
Roman  name  of  Lutetia.  It  was  a  fine  town, 
although  by  no  means  as  large  as  it  has  since 


become.  The  barbarians  of  Europe  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gauls  to  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization;  and  partly  for  plunder 
and  conquest,  and  partly  to  show  their  lofty  dis- 
dain, they  would  at  every  opportunity  sweep 
down  upon  the  people  who  had  once  been  bar- 
barians like  themselves,  and  leave  an  awful  trail 
of  carnage  behind  them. 

It  was  at  a  place  now  called  Nanterre,  about 
two  miles  from  Lutetia,  that  the  little  shepherd 
girl  was  born.  The  name  by  which  she  was 
christened  was  one  so  difficult  to  pronounce 
that  we  will  speak  of  it  in  its  French  form,  Gen- 
evieve. She  was  a  sweet  child,  and  from  her 
babyhood  seemed  destined  for  some  singular 
and  holy  career.  When  she  was  about  seven  the 
good  Bishop  Germanus  stopped  at  Nanterre  on 
his  way  to  Britain,  and  all  of  the  villagers 
flocked  around  him  to  listen  to  his  words  and 
receive  his  blessing.  Among  the  crowd  his  dis- 
cerning eyes  found  one  little  face;  and,  calling 
Genevieve  to  him,  he  bade  her  sit  down  by  his 
side,  and  gave  her  some  kind  advice  and  a  copper 
medal  marked  with  a  cross.  From  that  time  the 
child  felt  more  than  ever  that  she  was  6ne  set 
apart  to  do  God's  will  in  some  uncommon  way. 

In  the  year  451  that  terrible  man  who  called 
himself  the  Scourge  of  God — Attila,  the  Hun — 
led  a  host  of  his  savages  and  made  a  descent 
upon  Gaul,  with  Paris  for  his  goal.  Now,  there 
was  not  in  all  the  world  an  enemy  dreaded  like 
Attila;  and  the  people  of  Paris  were  panic- 
stricken  and  started  to  run  away,  carrying  with 
them  as  many  of  their  household  effects  as  they 
could  stagger  under.  But  little  Genevieve  begged 
them  to  stay  and  defend  their  city;  and,  taking 
her  position  on  a  bridge  over  which  they  were 
hastening,  she  told  them  that  if  they  would  go 
back  and  pray  to  God,  He  would  keep  Attila 
away  and  save  their  city.  They  were  so  indignant 
at  her  persistence  that  they  wished  to  throw  her 
off  the  bridge  into  the  river.  But  at  that  moment 
a  messenger  came  from  St.  Germanus,  bringing  a 
present  to  the  child  in  whom  he  had  been  so 
interested;  and  the  people,  loving  and  respecting 
the  good  Bishop  so  much,  turned  back  as  she 
commanded.  It  was  not  long  before  news  came 
that  the  Romans,  calling  to  their  aid  the  Goths 
and  Franks,  had  met  Attila  and  his  hordes  at 
Chalons,  and  driven  them  out  of  France. 
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Some  time  after  this  the  Franks,  who  had 
helped  the  Romans  to  save  Paris,  made  an  at- 
tempt of  their  own  to  take  the  city,  and  were 
actually  pounding  away  at  its  walls.  They  might 
have  withstood  the  assault,  but  the  pangs  of 
hunger  became  fierce,  and  starvation  is  as  deadly 
to  a  garrison  as  the  pikes  of  a  savage  foe.  Again 
Genevieve,  a  taller  girl  now,  went  to  the  rescue 
of  her  people.  Alone,  in  a  small  boat,  she  rowed 
down  the  Seine,  past  the  painted  warriors  on  the 
bank,  who  were  so  astounded  at  the  sight  that 
they  did  not  harm  her;  and  called  upon  the 
people  outside  the  walls  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
their  besieged  countrymen,  which  they  did. 

At  another  time  even  holy  Genevieve  did  not 
succec  i  in  saving  Paris;  for  while  she  was  in  the 
country  the  Franks  at  last  seized  the  town,  and 
the  firit  news  she  heard  was  of  its  capture,  and 
that  m  my  of  its  best  citizens  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  As  to  Genevieve  herself,  Hilperik,  the 
Frankish  leader,  had  heard  of  that  mysterious 
maiden,  and  had  forbidden  the  gate-keepers  to 
let  her  into  the  city;  but  she  put  on  a  veil  and 
walked  in  unsuspected,  and  made  her  way  all 
alone  into  the  presence  of  Hilperik.  She  made 
her  demands  known,  and  the  great  man,  in 
spite  of  himself  and  guided  by  a  higher  power 
than  he  acknowledged,  granted  them.  Happily 
the  citizens  were  not  put  to  death,  and  mercy 
was  shown  to  all. 

So  it  is  not  strange  that  when  Holy  Church 
numbered  Genevieve  among  its  saints  the  people 
of  Paris,  which  she  had  saved  three  times,  took 
her  for  their  patron.  She  lived  to  be  an  old 
wom  m;  but  before  she  died  she  saw  the  son  of 
Hilperik  become  the  Christian  Clovis,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  begin  to 
rise;  then,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips,  she  passed  to 
her  reward.  A  beautiful  church — the  Church  of 
St.  Genevieve,  sornetimes  called  the  Pantheon — 
has  been  raised  in  her  honor,  and  she  has  given 
a  name  to  two  religious  orders.  Her  tomb  is  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Genevieve,  attached  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  devout  travellers. 

Francesca. 


He  who  is  always  his  own  eulogist  dispenses 
every  other  person  from  the  obligation  to  praise 
him. 


The  Trials  of  the  Owl. 
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(Conclusion.) 

IV. 

The  next  morning  at  school  dragged  away 
heavily.  The  number  of  the  boys  was  somewhat 
increased;  and,  as  Mr.  Masters  always  whipped 
every  boy  who  made  his  entrance  on  the  second 
day,  Harry  escaped;  James  Sweeney  happened 
to  be  monitor,  too,  and  Tom  Callan  had  no  op- 
portunity to  "take  it  out"  of  him  until  after 
school  was  over.  As  some  unknown  boy  had 
made  a  noise  supposed  to  resemble  the  sound 
of  a  locomotive  whistle,  Mr.  Masters  kept  every- 
body in  school  until  he  began  to  be  too  hungry 
himself  to  stand  it  longer. 

Another  new  boy,  well-dressed,  and  who  added 
to  this  evil  quality  the  fault  of  having  a  tin  slate^ 
that  would  open  and  shut,  had  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  school.  His  name  was  Philip 
Darcey;  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  he  knew 
what  was  coming.  As  soon  as  the  crowd  of  boys 
surged  out  of  the  blue  gate,  he  took  to  his  heels. 
This,  as  Harry  said  to  himself,  was  the  worst  thing 
he  could  have  done. 

Half  the  school  followed  him,  like  hunters  on 
the  trail  of  a  fox.  He  had  long  legs — he  was  a 
tall,  slim  boy, — and  he  doubled.  It  was  not  until 
he  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  school,  that  he  was  caught. 
This  was  in  front  of  the  tall,  four-story  house, 
in  which  James  Sweeney  and  Tom  Callan  both 
lived.  On  the  step  of  this  house  Harry  had  sta- 
tioned himself.  He  watched  the  chase  eagerly. 
He  hoped  ardently  that  Philip  would  escape.  He 
would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  stood  his 
ground.  In  that  case  he  would  have  had  only 
the  cowards  against  him;  for,  of  all  things,  the 
school  admired  courage.  But  the  sight  of  the 
howling  crowd  and  the  desire  of  saving  his  tin 
slate  had  been  too  much  for  Philip  Darcey.  He 
had  yielded,  and  now  his  tin  slate  was  tossed 
from  toe  to  toe,  each  boy  in  the  crowd  taking  a 
kick  out  of  it.  He  was  down,  with  half  a  dozen 
boys  on  his  back.  He  was  entirely  out  of  sight. 
After  a  time  he  arose,  weeping  and  bleeding. 
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"It's  a  shame!"  Harry  said.  "It's  a  shame, — 
six  to  one!" 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it?"  asked 
Tom  Callan.  "You'd  better  keep  still,  or  we'll 
teach  you  another  lesson." 

"You  will?"  put  in  James  Sweeney.  "I'd  like 
to  see  you.  You  just  let  this  little  one  alone." 

"  He's  a  sissy, — he  has  no  right  in  our  crowd. 
Why  doesn't  he  stay  where  he  belongs — with  girls 
and  babies?  I've  half  a  mind  to  break  his  head." 

Philip  Darcey,  who  was  applying  a  wet  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eye,  forgot  his  own  woes  in  the 
interest  of  this  dialogue.  The  hope  of  seeing 
Tom  Callan  whipped  warmed  his  heart;  the 
smaller  boys,  too,  hoped  against  hope.  He  ad- 
vanced toward  Harry,  who  stood  his  ground, 
and  stuck  out  his  right  fist  threateningly. 

"Did  I  hea.r you  say  it  was  a  shame? " 

Harry  swallowed  a  lump  in  his  throat.  It  was 
an  awful  moment. 

-  "He's  afraid!  he's  afraid!"  whispered  the 
small  boys,  congratulating  themselves  that  they 
were  not  in  Harry's  place.  Harry  may  have  been 
afraid,  but  he  did  not  show  it.  Most  people 
would  have  been  afraid  with  Tom  Callan's  fist 
under  their  noses.  It  was  a  big,  red,  freckled 
fist,  with  bony  knuckles. 

"Did  I  hear  you  say  you  objected  to  Phil 
Darcey's  punishment?" 

"Yes,  you  did,"  said  Harry,  regaining  his 
voice.  "And  if  Father  Beresford  knew  of  it  you'd 
run  away  soon  enough.  You're  a  bully — that's 
what  you  are!" 

The  crowd  was  appalled.  Such  words  from  a 
boy  like  Harry  Corbett! 

"Somebody  has  put  him  up  to  say  that!"  cried 
Callan,  looking  threateningly  around.  "Was  it 
you,  Phil  Darcey?" 

"No,  it  wasn't!"  whimpered  Phil.  "I  never 
spoke  to  him." 

And  then  Callan,  with  a  glance  of  command 
intended  for  those  about  him,  drew  off  and  gave 
Harry  a  blow  that  sent  him  against  the  wall. 

"Take  that,  sissy!"  he  said. 

The  boys  yelled  disapproval;  they  were  rough 
enough,  but  they  believed  in  fair  play.  James 
Sweeney  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and,  according  to 
the  prevailing  custom  at  St.  Gudule's,  spat  with 
much  solemnity  on  his  hands.  He  approached 
Tom  Callan;  and  the  boys,  forgetting  Harry,  who 


was  leaning  against  the  wall,  still  seeing  stars 
from  the  force  of  the  blow,  made  a  ring.  But  at 
this  interesting  moment  a  terrible  voice  was 
heard.  They  knew  it  too  well.  It  was  the  trumpet 
tone  of  Mr.  Masters.  In  an  instant  there  was  not 
a  boy  in  the  square,  except  Harry,  who  had 
begun  to  walk  slowly  away.  Mr.  Masters  scowled 
at  him. 

Harry  crept  away.  Such  language  was  music 
compared  with  what  Mr.  Masters  might  have  said. 
Finding  that  he  had  only  run  one  of  his  teeth 
into  his  under  lip,  and  that  there  was  but  one 
contusion  on  his  forehead,  Harry  began  to  revive. 
At  dinner  his  mother  and  sisters  naturally 
thought  that  these  marks  were  the  results  of 
yesterday's  conflicts,  and  charitably  took  no 
notice  of  them.  After  dinner  he  was  allowed  to 
go  into  the  street  to  play.  There  was  no  common 
nor  playground  for  boys  anywhere  around.  He 
could  not  play  ball  in  the  street;  even  handball 
was  against  the  rules.  Marble  and  top  times 
were  over.  He  had  the  faithful  "  soaker,"  but  he 
feared  that  some  watchful  friend  of  the  family 
might  pounce  on  him  if  he  used  it. 

Harry,  having  no  other  amusement,  lifted  sev- 
eral bricks  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
In  time  his  mother  called  him,  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  go  after  Rufus  Quesenbury  and  visit 
his  grandmother.  Rufus  was  easily  found:  he  was 
making  mud  pies  on  a  vacant  lot  near  his  father's 
house.  Rufus  was  a  fat  boy,  short,  dark-eyed,  and 
very  silent.  He  was  a  year  younger  than  Harry, 
but  Harry  considered  him  much  younger.  Rufus 
ran  home  to  wash  his  face  and  hands.  He  was 
glad  to  go  with  Harry;  he  was  very  fond  of  eating, 
too,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  a  house 
where  the  appetites  of  boys  were  not  looked  on 
as  worthy  of  contempt  and  derision.  Grand- 
mamma Corbett,  like  most  grandmothers,  begged 
and  implored  her  young  admirers  to  eat;  and  the 
more  they  ate  the  better  she  seemed  to  like  it. 

Rufus  was  not  long  away,  but  in  the  meantime 
Harry  found  a  beautiful  red  brick  pavement — 
so  regular,  so  clean,  so  tempting!  Surely  he  would 
have  time  just  to  lift  one  of  the  bricks  and  put 
it  down  again — only  one.  He  chose  a  particularly 
level  one,  near  the  curbstone.  He  soaked  his  disc 
of  leather,  and  lifted  the  brick  easily.  Just  as  he 
was  looking  at  it  with  contentment  a  policeman 
turned  the  corner.    In  an  instant  the  brick  was 
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under  Harry's  jacket,  out  of  sight,  and  the  police- 
man saw  only  a  harmless  boy,  sitting  on  the 
curbstone,  with  his  feet  in  the  gutter.  He  passed 
on  and  stood  at  the  next  corner.  Harry  felt  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  replace  the  brick  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  policeman.  He  would  keep 
it,  and  bring  it  back  as  soon  as  evening  fell — on 
his  way  back  from  grandmamma's,  in  fact. 

And  Rufus  Quesenbury  was  waiting  for  him, 
too,  his  hands  filled  with  tokens  of  affection.These 
tokens  consisted  of  a  large  piece  of  mince-pie 
and  two  raw  turnips.  Poor  Rufus  had  done  his 
best;  it  was  washing  day  at  his  hcnise,  and  the 
usual  perquisites  were  not  to  be  had.  Holding  the 
brick  under  his  jacket  with  his  left  hand,  Harry, 
with  the  help  of  the  other,  munched  a  kind  of 
sandwich  made  of  the  mince-pie  and  the  turnip. 
After  a  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  wrap  up  the  brick  in 
paper.  Rufus,  having  two  cents,  was  sent  into  the 
next  grocery  shop  to  buy  two  apples  and  to  ask 
for  a  paper  bag.  He  succeeded  in  getting  both 
the  apples  and  the  bag.  Harry  put  the  brick  into 
the  bag,  and  carried  it  under  his  arm  now;  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  some  nice  gift  he  was  taking 
to  his  grandmamma's. 

The  turnips  and  the  mince-pie  disappeared, 
and  the  boys  grew  strangely  thoughtful  as  they 
walked  along. 

"Are  you  a  good  fighter?  "  asked  Rufus,  as  they 
entered  a  wide  street,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  was  a  large  open  market. 

"I  can  climb  well— I  could  always  climb  well," 
said  Harry,  evading  the  question.  It  made  his 
heart  heavy.  He  knew  what  little  Quesenbury 
was  thinking  of.  They  were  coming  to  a  part  of 
the  city  inhabited  by  a  race  of  boys  who  belonged 
to  a  rival  fire  company— at  least  they  pretended 
to  belong  to  it.  And  Harry  was  supposed  to  be- 
long to  one  too,  and  so  was  Quesenbury.  Harry's 
was  the  Delaware,  while  that  to  which  the 
present  territory  belonged  was  the  Schuylkill. 
Quesenbury's  question  made  Harry  wish  that 
he  had  not  put  all  his  agates  into  his  pocket, 
and  that  his  penknife  with  the  mother-of-pearl 
handle  were  safe  at  home.  Quesenbury  voiced 
Harry's  feeling,  too,  when  he  whimpered:  "I 
wish  we  hadn't  come!" 

"Who's  afraid?"  said  Harry,  in  a  weak  voice. 
"They'll  not 'tackle'  us." 


The  word  "tackle"  was  a  terrible  ore  in  the 
boyish  vocabulary.  If  one  boy  ventured  into  the 
territory  of  an  envious  and  rival  company,  he  was 
bidden  to  deliver  all  the  small  portable  articles 
about  him  into  the  hands  of  the  guardians  of 
that  territory. 

"  But  if  they  do  '  tackle '  us,  what  shall  you  do?  " 
asked  Quesenbury,  eying  two  boys  on  the  corner. 
These  boys  had  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and 
they  were  watching  our  two  friends  with  interest. 

"I'd  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  market  and 
drop  this  brick  on  them,  if  they  didn't  scatter," 
said  Harry,  with  determination. 

"But  what  could  I  do?"  said  Quesenbury. 
"  I'm  not  a  squirrel  like  you." 

Harry  did  not  answer;  he  thought,  with  a  sigh, 
that  he  should  have  to  stick  to  his  friend. 

The  boys  on  the  corner  suddenly  uttered  a 
wild  yell;  it  resembled  "Yi!  yi!yi!"  Quesenbury 
pulled  up  his  collar  and  drew  his  hat  over  his 
eyes.  He  might  be  torn  to  pieces,  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  see  it  done.  With  a  chill  of  despair, 
Harry  stood  still.  It  would  be  useless  to  run,  he 
knew;  for  at  the  sound  of  that  fearful  war-cry 
boys  would  pour  out  of  every  nook  and  corner. 
To  have  his  hands  free,  he  thrust  the  brick  under- 
neath his  jacket.  It  almost  burst  the  buttons,  and 
it  gave  him  a  strange  appearance— an  appearance 
of  having  been  flattened  out  in  front.  The  boys 
observed  his  action.  Here  was  prey  worthy  of 
them.  They  paused  a  few  paces  from  their  victims. 

"What  hose  company  do  you  belong  to?" 

Harry  did  not  answer. 

"Hurry  up!"  said  the  first  boy.  "We've  got  to 
address  a  public  meeting  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
we  haven't  any  time  to  lose." 

The  second  boy  found  this  piece  of  wit  so     j 
delightful  that  he  doubled  up  with  the  laughter.     ' 

"I  live  in  the  Delaware  district,"  Harry  said, 
while  little  Quesenbury  clung  to  his  cold  and 
clammy  hand. 

The  boys,  with  another  "  Yi!  yi! "  flung  them- 
selves on  Harry;  and  in  an  instant  the  brick,  neatly 
encased  in  its  brown  paper,  had  changed  hands. 

"It's  something  good,"  said  the  first  boy. 
"Let's  get  off  before  the  others  come.  There's 
not  enough  for  more  than  two." 

Off  they  went,  and  off  in  the  opposite  direction 
went  Harry  and  little  Quesenbury.  Breathless 
and  anxious,  they  reached  grandmamma's  door. 
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Having  carefully  wiped  their  feet  on  the  mat,  they 
were  admitted,  after  the  old-fashioned  knocker 
had  been  gently  agitated. 

She  was  glad  to  see  them.  After  many  ques- 
tions, she  called  little  Helen,  who  came  down- 
stairs in  a  new  white  frock,  and  with  her  yellow 
hair  beautifully  curled.  The  three  played  hide- 
and-seek  until  tea  was  ready.  The  table  was  splen- 
did! Scarlet  sage  in  a  white  vase  in  the  centre, 
three  kinds  of  cake,  and — 

"Prunes!"  whispered  little  Quesenbury,  in  a 
delighted  whisper. 

There  was  no  bread  and  butter  in  the  world 
like  grandmamma's;  there  were  no  tongue  sand- 
wiches like  hers.  And  how  little  Quesenbury 
revelled  in  the  prunes!  Four  saucers,  one  after 
the  other,  disappeared !  Harry,  who  was  not  so 
devoted  to  prunes,  wondered  what  he  did  with 
the  stones.  His  mother  had  told  him  to  put 
them  carefully  on  the  side  of  his  plate.  Rufus 
had  evidently  never  received  that  injunction. 

Tea  was  over.  Once  in  the  street,  laden  with 
extra  pieces  of  cake  and  messages,  the  boys 
began  to  be  sad.  By  this  time  doubtless  the 
brigands  had  discovered  the  nature  of  the  booty 
they  had  stolen  from  Harry;  and  he  knew  that 
their  revenge  would  be  terrible.  Besides,  the 
brick  was  gone.  How  could  he  ever  restore  it? 
His  conscience  troubled  him. 

"  Let  us  run,"  he  said.  It  was  dusk,  and  every- 
thing had  in  his  eyes  a  dangerous  and  threaten- 
ing look. 

"I  can't  run,"  said  little  Quesenbury,  dole- 
fully. "  Is  it  true  that  if  a  boy  swallows  an  orange 
seed,  a  tree  will  grow  out  of  his  mouth?." 

"Sarah  says  so,"  answered  Harry;  "but  I  don't 
know.  Why  can't  you  run?" 

Quesenbury  groaned.  "I  feel  them  growing 
inside  of  me.  They're  sprouting." 

What  new  misfortune  was  about  to  overtake 
them? 

"Oh-h,"  groaned  Quesenbury,  "I  shall  die!  I 
was  afraid  grandmamma  would  see  so  many 
seeds,  and  that  she  would  not  give  me  any  more 
prunes,  so  I  swallowed  then)  all! " 

Harry  stood  rooted  to  the  pavement.  This 
horrible  revelation  appalled  him. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Quesenbury, "  in  a  short  time 
you  will  see  prune  trees  a-growing  out  of  me. 
You  needn't  plant  flowers  on  my  grave, — the 


prunes  will  just  grow  and  grow  after  I  am  dead. 
I've  heard  of  such  things." 

Usually  a  policeman  was  a  being  of  terror  to 
Harry.  But  then  he  saw  the  flash  of  brass  buttons 
with  joy. 

"  Please,  Mr,  Policeman,"  he  said,  addressing  a 
tall  one  who  had  neared  them,  doubtless  not 
unsuspicious,  "will  you  take  this  boy  home? 
Things  are  growing  in  his  insides." 

The  policeman  looked  at  Quesenbury,  whose 
face  was  pale  enough.  He  asked  Harry  where 
Quesenbury  lived.  Without  another  word  he 
took  him  by  the  collar  and  led  him  onward  for 
several  squares.  Quite  a  crowd  followed,  under 
the  impression  that  the  two  boys  were  under 
arrest.  In  this  crowd  was  Tom  Callan;  he  grinned 
triumphantly  at  Harry,  who  blushed  as  he  saw 
his  enemy.  The  policeman  stopped  at  Rufus 
Quesenbury's  door,  handed  him  in,  and  Harry 
ran  home. 

"I   hate  Tom  Callan,— yes,  I   do!"  he  said. 
"And  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  I'll  make  him  feel 
it.  I  wish  I  could  get  him  in  my  power!" 
V. 

After  a  restless  and  feverish  night,  Harry  awoke, 
very  wretched.  He  had  not  dared  to  say  his 
prayers,  after  his  declaration  of  hatred  for  Tom 
Callan.  School  was  before  him;  the  pavement 
outside  yawned  for  the  stolen  brick,  and  he 
might  at  any  moment  hear  that  the  prune  trees — 
Harry  at  this  time  looked  on  the  prune  as  a  special 
fruit — had  choked  Rufus  Quesenbury  to  death. 

At  breakfast  he  heard  that  little  Quesenbury 
had  been  saved  by  means  of  various  unpleasant 
remedies.  Luckily,  Tom  Callan  had  not  had 
time  to  confide  to  Sarah  the  fact  that  he  had 
seen  Harry  in  the  hands  of  a  policeman. 

Harry  started  for  school.  He  was  very  unhappy; 
he  knew  that  he  hated  Tom  Callan,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  feel  sorry  for  it.  He  knew,  too,  that 
it  was  a  great  sin  to  hate  anybody. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  and  a  burst  of  flame  showed 
against  the  sky  as  he  turned  the  corner.  There 
must  be  a  fire  near  the  school.  His  heart  leaped, 
— perhaps  it  was  the  school  itself !  Then  he 
rebuked  the  wicked  thought.  The  boys  were  all 
out  in  front  of  the  school.  The  tall,  four-story 
house  opposite  was  in  flames.  Furniture  of  all 
kinds  was  piled  in  the  street;  three  hose  car- 
riages and  a  number  of  firemen  were  adjusting 
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hose  to  the  fire-plug.  The  back  part  of  the  house 
was  burning  furiously.  The  four  families  living  in 
the  house  had  got  out  safely — but  there  was  a 
sudden  cry  from  the  boys  that  there  was  some 
body  on  the  roof. 

Everybody  looked  up,  to  see  Tom  Callan 
standing  in  a  dazed  way  near  a  closed  trap-door 
on  the  roof. 

"Throw  him  a  rope! "  many  voices  cried. 

But  that  was  impossible.  The  flames  were  gain- 
ing headway,  and  the  firemen's  ladder  reached 
only  to  the  second  story.  They  had  been  trying 
to  throw  a  knotted  rope  to  Tom  Callan,  but  he 
seemed  too  much  bewildered  to  notice  it. 

A  rickety  tin  spout  ran  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground.  The  firemen  looked  at  it  and  shook 
their  heads.  It  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man.  The  flames  grew  fiercer. 

"  Is  there  any  boy  here  who  can  take  this  rope 
up?  "  demanded  the  fireman  in  command.  "  The 
spout  miglit  hold  a  boy." 

There  was  no  answer.  The  fireman  tied  the 
rope  to  a  long  rope-ladder  that  had  just  been 
brought.  He  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of 
the  school  and  try  again  to  throw  the  rope  across 
the  street  to  Tom.  This  had  failed  before. 

Harry  heard  the  words.  He  saw  that  if  some- 
thing were  not  done,  Tom  Callan  must  die;  for 
the  unfortunate  boy  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
senses.  Harry  hesitated  only  to  say  an  act  of 
contrition.  "  I  don't  think  I  hate  Tom  Callan  as 
much  as  I  thought  I  did,"  he  said.  Then  he  went 
up  to  the  fireman.  "Give  me  the  rope,  please!" 

Like  a  squirrel  he  went  up  the  shaking  tin 
spout,  his  heels  almost  twinkled  from  one  joint 
to  another.  The  crowd  below  watched  him 
silently.  The  boys  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
was  the  owl. 

"I  wouldn't  do  it,"  whispered  a  small  boy,  **'if 
he  had  hit  me  that  way." 

Harry  reached  the  roof.  It  was  not  hard  work 
for  him.  And  he  forgot  the  danger  until  he  stood 
next  to  Tom  Callan.  At  that  moment  a  gust  of 
wind  threw  a  cloud  of  smoke  around  them  both. 
It  seemed  to  get  into  his  throat  and  strangle 
him;  it  hid  everything  from  his  view.  A  groan 
went  up  from  the  crowd  below.  They  believed 
that  both  boys  were  lost.  But  Harry,  murmuring 
a  prayer,  drew  up  the  rope.  The  rope-ladder 
jouched  his  fingers.  Another  gust  of  wind,  and 


he  saw  Tom  Callan  leaning  against  the  chimney 
in  despair.  He  went  up  to  him  and  touched  his 
shoulder.  Tom  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
him  with  lack-lustre  eyes. 

Harry  could  feel  the  fire  blistering  his  cheek. 
He  tied  the  rope  around  the  chimney.  A  hun- 
dred voices  had  called  on  him  to  do  this,  but 
he  had  not  heard  them.  He  led  Tom  Callan  to 
the  edge  of  the  roof.  Only  then  did  he  seem  to 
realize  what  Harry  meant.  He  could  climb — 
every  boy  at  St.  Gudule's  could  climb  like  a 
monkey.  Callan  grasped  the  ladder,  and  was 
speedily  on  the  ground.  Again  a  sheet  of  flame 
and  smoke  hid  Harry  from  the  view  of  the  crowd 
below.  A  slight  stream  of  water  from  the  hose 
drenched  him  from  head  to  foot.  The  fire  seemed 
to  lick  the  moisture  from  him.  He  fell  on  his 
hands  and  knees  at  the  edge  of  the  roof.  He 
grasped  the  ladder,  blinded  as  he  was. 

"He's  all  right  now!"  cried  James  Sweeney. 

"Thank  God!"  said  Mr.  Masters,  who  stood, 
white  as  snow,  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

He  was  coming  down,  the  little  white  hands 
twinkling  one  below  the  other,  when  a  kind  of 
sob  burst  from  the  crowd.  The  ladder  had  caught 
fire.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  part  just  below  the 
roof.  Mr.  Masters  turned  away,  sick  at  heart; 
Tom  Callan  sunk  down  on  the  pavement,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  stood  Father  Beresford,  in  his  cassock 
and  beretta,  his  hands  uplifted. 

Harry's  hands  twinkled  faster  and  faster.  No- 
body seemed  to  breathe.  He  passed  the  second 
story.  The  smoke  hid  him  again.  And  when  it 
parted  he  lay,  weak  and  white,  in  Father  Beres- 
f  ord's  arms,  with  the  burning  rope-ladder  tangled 
around  him. 

"I  don't  hate  Tom  Callan  any  more!"  he 
whispered  to  Father  Beresford. 

A  minute  later  and  the  boys  were  bearing  him 
on  their  shoulders  through  the  narrow  blue  gate. 
Such  shouts,  such  yells,  such  enthusiasm!  And 
in  the  crowd,  crying  out  "Yi!  yi!"  with  all  his 
might,  was  the  boy  who  had  stolen  the  brick. 
Faint  as  Harry  was,  this  sight  was  very  sweet  to 
him.  He  was  no  longer  the  owl,  he  was  no  longer 
sissy:  he  was  king  of  the  school.  His  trials,  as 
far  as  St.  Gudule's  was  concerned,  were  over; 
and  both  the  man  who  lost  and  the  boy  who 
stole  the  brick  forgave  him. 
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Ave  Maria. 

BY    THE    REV.  ARTHUR    BARRY    o'nEILL,  C.  S.  C. 

"I  have  known  one  word  hang  starlikc 
O'er  a  dreary  waste  of  years, 
And  it  only  shone  the  brighter 

Looked  at  through  a  mist  of  tears." 

"TTERNAL  Ave,  dwelling  long  unspoke, 
For  age>n  age  within  the  Father's  mind, 
Ere  voice  angelic,  like  caressing  wind, 

Low  whispered  thee  to  Mary;  then  there  broke 

O'er  sin-dark  earth  a  gladsome  dawn,  that  woke 
Responsive  thrills  of  joy  in  all  mankind,— 
Of  joy  in  Him  who  came  earth's  wounds  to  bind, 

And  save  a  race  enthralled  'neath  Satan's  yoke. 

O  starlike  word,  whose  beauty  pure,  serene. 
Hath  blest  the  world  for  twice  a  thousand  years, 

Undimmed  by  time,  thy  fair  celestial  sheen 
Still  glows  o'er  darkened  minds,  and  glowing, 
cheers, — 

Eternal  word,  thy  echoes  ne'er  shall  cease 

To  soothe  the  sad  and  bring  the  slave  release! 


Early  Representations  of  St.  Joseph. 

BY    ELLIS    SCHREIBER. 

LTHOUGH  for  many  centuries  no 
public  cultus  was  decreed  by  the 
Church  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  rec- 
ognition has  never  been  wanting  of 
the  exalted  position  he  occupied,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary example  of  virtue  he  affords.  The  neces- 
sity of  upholding  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour, 


which  obliged  the  elimination  of  everything  that 
might  appear  to  contest  His  divine  origin,  was 
the  reason  why,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
no  conspicuous  place  in  public  devotion  was 
given  to  the  Saint  who  held  the  position  of  the 
earthly  father  of  Jesus.  Special  honors  paid  to 
St.  Joseph  might  have  been  interpreted  as  coun- 
tenancing the  error  of  those  who  asserted  that 
the  Infant  Christ  was  conceived  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  was  in  very  deed  the  son  of  Joseph, 
as  He  was  the  true  son  of  Mary. 

The  silence  of  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the 
life  of  Joseph  seems  to  sanction,  if  not  to  suggest, 
this  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Gospels  he  is  always  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  explicit  and  unqualified  praise;  but  how 
rarely  is  he  mentioned,  how  little  do  the  sacred 
writers  relate  of  him!  Not  a  single  word  that  he 
uttered  is  recorded;  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
few  facts  only  concerning  his  external  life  and 
circumstances.  We  know  that  he  was  of  royal 
lineage;  that  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpen- 
ter; that  he  was  espoused  to  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
that  he  supported  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  her 
divine  offspring;  that  he  acted  as  their  protector 
and  guardian  during  the  childhood  of  the  Incar- 
nate Word.  The  19th  of  March  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  day  of  his  death;  but  how,  where, 
in  what  year  he  died,  and  what  was  the  place  of 
his  burial,  are  entirely  unknown.  Tradition  fur- 
nishes but  few  details  to  fill  up  the  meagre  outline; 
and  Art,  the  handmaid  of  Religion,  serves  rather 
to  confirm  what  is  already  known  than  to  add 
to  or  amplify  it  in  any  appreciable  manner. 

The  earliest  representations  of  St.  Joseph  har- 
monize completely  with  the  spirit  of  Scripture 
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and  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  Evangelists, 
however  scanty  their  record  of  the  reputed  father 
of  Jesus,  take  special  care  to  point  out  how  true 
a  family  bond  united  him  to  the  Divine  Child 
and  His  Mother;  to  indicate  clearly  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  them;  to  emphasize  the  fact 
of  a  close  and  intimate  union  between  these  three 
leading  figures  of  the  New  Testament.  Before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Joseph  is  spoken  of  as  the  husband 
of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus  (St.  Matthew); 
and  throughout  the  history  of  the  Holy  In- 
fancy the  three  names  are  continually  grouped 
together.  This  idea  is  conspicuous  in  all  the 
early  paintings  and  sculptures  in  which  St.  Joseph 
appears.  Not  in  one  single  instance  is  he  repre- 
sented alone — as  Our  Lady,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
St.  Agnes,  and  other  saints  or  martyrs  frequently 
are — on  the  gilded  glasses  and  rude  sculptures 
of  the  Catacombs.  He  is  found  in  such  scenes 
as  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  at  the  side  of 
Mary  or  close  behind  her,  or  kneeling  with  her 
before  the  Infant  God.  In  all  these  groups  he 
retains  the  unobtrusive  position  assigned  him  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  He  is  an  accessory  figure 
rather  than  one  of  the  principal  personages;  and 
often  stands  in  the  background,  apparently  lost 
in  thought. 

And  yet  the  exalted  position  of  Joseph  as  the 
head  of  the  Holy  Family  is  fully  recognized  and 
distinctly  marked  by  early  Christian  art.  He  is 
essentially  and  indisputably  the  protector  of 
Jesus  and  Mary.  In  an  attitude  of  watchful  love 
he  stands  behind  the  Immaculate  Mother,  while 
the  Divine  Infant  reposes  on  her  lap;  frequently 
his  hand  is  extended  over  them,  as  if  to  ward  off 
evil.  Sometimes,  seated  by  the  crib,  he  guards 
the  slumbers  of  the  Incarnate  God;  the  grave 
and  thoughtful  expression  of  his  features  denot- 
ing him  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the  dignity, 
the  responsibility,  the  duties  that  are  his  as  the 
representative  upon  earth  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
as  the  spouse  of  the  Mother  of  God,  next  to 
whom  he  is  of  all  mankind  the  most  privileged 
and  the  most  exalted. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, apart  from  the  historic  scenes  in  which  they 
play  a  part,  is  a  fresco  in  the  Cemetery  of  St. 
Priscilla,  where  a  figure  supposed  to  be  Joseph 
stands  between  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  Holy 


Child.  The  ravages  of  time,  however,  prevent 
the  identity  "of  the  personages  of  this  group 
from  being  established  beyond  a  doubt.  One  of 
the  oldest  works  in  which  St.  Joseph  distinctly 
appears  is  a  sculpture  ascribed  by  De  Rossi 
to  the  third  century.  It  depicts  him  standing 
by  the  crib,  contemplating  with  affection  and 
respect  the  Infant  Saviour;  in  one  hand  he  holds 
a  staff,  the  other  is  stretched  out  over  Him  in 
token  of  watchful  care  and  protection.  Another 
monument,  preserved  at  Rome  under  the  title  of 
the  Epitaph  of  Severa,  represents  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  Mary,  seated  on  a  throne  or  epis- 
copal chair,  holds  out  the  Divine  Child  to  the 
Gentile  Kings;  behind  her  stands  Joseph,  a  young 
man,  wearing  the  short  tunic  of  the  artisan,  and 
carrying  a  rod  in  his  hand. 

Among  the  representations  dating  from  the 
fourth  century,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a 
bass-relief  in  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Celsus  in 
Milan.  The  Infant  Jesus  is  lying  in  the  Manger 
of  Bethlehem,  sheltered  by  the  roof  of  a  poor 
cabin.  On  the  right  hand  of  Mary  stands  Joseph, 
with  a  carpenter  s  axe  in  his  hand.  He  is  young 
and  beardless;  his  long  hair  curls  slightly  on 
his  shoulders;  he  wears  the  tunic  which  leaves 
one  arm  bare;  he  smiles  as  he  gazes  fondly  and 
reverently  on  the  new-born  Babe.  Almost  similar 
is  the  treatment  of  this  subject  in  a  monument 
of  the  same  period  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Ancona.  In  this,  however,  Joseph  is  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life;  he  wears  the  pallium  over  his  tunic, 
and  holds  a  staff  in  his  hand,  instead  of  one  of 
the  tools  of  his  craft.  The  scene  of  the  Nativity 
was  a  very  favorite  subject  in  early  Christian  art; 
almost  invariably  St.  Joseph  figures  in  it,  unless 
the  Child  is  alone,  without  either  of  His  parents, 
receiving  the  adoration  of  the  Shepherds  or 
Magi.  About  the  fourth  century  Joseph  is  gen- 
erally represented  as  a  middle-aged  man,  some- 
times bald,  sometimes  with  thick  hair.  He  is 
generally  robed  in  tunic  and  pallium;  and  where 
color  is  employed,  part  of  his  dress  is  usually 
saffron.  When  the  Shepherds  are  present  he  is 
undistinguishable  from  them  by  dress  or  age, 
and  is  only  recognized  on  account  of  some 
distinctive  mark  of  his  trade,  or  by  his  staff, 
which  is  straight,  whereas  the  staves  of  the 
Shepherds  are  curved  at  the  end  like  a  crook. 
On  a  carved  ivory  diptych  of  the  fifth  century 
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he  no  longer  has  the  youthful  appearance  given 
to  him  in  earlier  works:  his  countenance  is  grave 
and  manly;  the  open  tunic  he  wears  and  the  saw 
on  which  his  left  hand  rests  denote  the  mechanic. 

Two  other  representations  of  the  Nativity,  of 
a  later  date — one  a  medallion  in  the  Vettori 
museum,  the  other  a  kind  of  cameo  in  the  form 
of  a  half  circle, — show  a  quaint  treatment  of  the 
subject.  In  the  former  the  Infant  Jesus,  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  lies  in  a  manger  below  a 
window,  through  which  the  ox  and  ass  are  look- 
ing. On  one  side  is  the  moon,  the  symbol  of 
night ;  on  the  other  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  one 
ray  from  which  rests  upon  the  forehead  of  the 
Child.  In  the  foreground  is  Mary,  half  recum- 
bent on  a  sort  of  couch;  Joseph,  an  elderly  man, 
with  a  beard  and  somewhat  bald,  is  seated  op- 
posite to  her.  The  cameo  is  of  Greek  workman- 
ship; the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  bed  on 
which  Mary  leclines,  enveloped  in  the  stola 
worn  by  Greek  women  after  childbirth;  at  her 
side  is  a  cradle  containing  the  Divine  Child. 
In  one  corner  Joseph  is  seated  on  a  low  stool, 
contemplating  his  spouse;  his  elbows  rest  upon 
his  knees,  and  his  head  rests  upon  his  hand; 
the  opposite  corner  is  filled  by  the  three  Magi, 
each  bearing  a  huge  vase. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  \»e  find 
depicted  the  incidents  preceding  the  Nativity 
in  which  Joseph  played  a  prominent  part.  A 
marble  sarcophagus  preserved  at  Puy  shows 
him  visited,  while  asleep,  by  the  angel,  who  re- 
veals to  him  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  bids  him  not  shrink  from  accepting  the 
important  charge  conferred  upon  him.  By  the 
side  of  this  the  hand  of  some  unknown  Gallican 
sculptor  has  traced  in  bass-relief  the  espousals  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  The  left  hand  of  Joseph  is  laid 
upon  his  breast;  his  right  he  gives  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who,  wrapped  in  a  long  mantle,  stands 
opposite  to  him;  between  the  two  chaste  spouses 
stands,  not  a  priest,  but  an  angel,  to  bless  their 
union.  Within  the  small  compass  of  a  beautiful 
ivory  carving  of  the  sixth  century,  now  at  Ra- 
venna, a  twofold  picture  is  likewise  presented. 
In  the  upper  part  Joseph,  lying  on  a  couch,  is 
sunk  in  a  deep  sleep;  over  him  the  angelic  mes- 
senger bends;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  wand, 
while  his  right  hand  is  stretched  over  the  sleeper, 
to  whom  he  addresses  his  encouraging  exhorta- 


tions. Below  this  scene  the  journey  to  Bethlehem, 
before  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  is  depicted. 
Joseph,  a  strong  and  stalwart  figure,  with  hand- 
some, well-cut  features  and  short,  curly  beard, 
clad  in  tunic  and  pallium,  with  sandals  on  his 
feet,  walks  beside  the  ass  on  which  Mary  is 
seated.  Her  arm  fondly  encircles  his  neck,  while 
he  supports  her  with  reverent  and  affectionate 
care.  An  angel  leads  the  ass. 

In  the  mosaics  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  St. 
Joseph  is  frequently  portrayed,  and  always  as  a 
man  of  middle  age.  In  one  scene,  on  the  steps 
of  the  Temple,  he  is  seen  advancing  to  meet  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  carrying  the  flowering  rod,  whose 
blossoms  indicated  him  to  be  her  destined 
spouse.  Over  Mary's  head  a  dove  is  hovering, 
and  a  phalanx  of  angels  attend  her  steps.  Again 
we  find  Joseph  with  Mary  in  the  Presentation; 
he  walks  somewhat  in  advance,  as  becomes  the 
head  of  the  family;  Mary  carries  the  Infant 
Jesus,  while  three  angels  form  her  escort.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  or  rather  the 
arrival  of  the  Holy  Family  in  that  country; 
Joseph  and  Mary  follow  Jesus,  whom  the  in- 
habitants come  out  in  procession  to  welcome. 
Once  more  we  see  Joseph  and  Mary,  finding 
Christ  in  the  Temple  in  the  midst  of  the  Doctors. 
Here  again  three  angels  are  in  attendance  on 
the  earthly  Trinity  as  representatives  of  the 
Triune  God. 

After  the  sixth  century  St.  Joseph  almost  en- 
tirely disappears  from  religious  art.  He  retreats 
into  obscurity,  but  only  to  reappear  at  a  later 
period,  invested  with  honors  peculiarly  his  own. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  staiue 
of  St.  Joseph  was  placed  on  the  Apostles'  door 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  next  to  that  of  the 
Saviour.  Not  only  is  the  place  of  honor,  on  the 
right  hand  of  Our  Lord,  assigned  to  him,  but  he 
appears  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  is  known, 
with  the  Divine  Child  in  his  arms.  Jesus  with 
one  hand  lays  hold  of  His  foster-father's  head, 
in  the  other  He  grasps  an  apple.  Some  frescoes, 
hidden  for  ages  under  a  layer  of  whitewash,  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  church  of  the  Servite 
Fathers  in  Sienna,  represent  the  figure  of  St. 
Joseph  among  the  portraits  of  other  saints.  These 
paintings  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  From  the  same  period  dates  the 
singular  fresco  in   the  Cathedral  of   Limburg, 
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where  St.  Joseph — of  whose  identity  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  since  above  his  head  his  name  is  dis- 
tinctly carved — appears  as  a  vine- dresser,  with  a 
pruning-knife.  At  his  side  is  a  post,  up  which 
climbs  a  vine— the  Church,  the  mystic  vine  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  devotion  to  St.  Joseph 
by  Gerson,  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna,  and  others, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  caused  him  to  be  more 
frequently  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  the  painter 
and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  not  merely  as 
formerly  in  historic  scenes,  but  as  a  single  figure. 
His  real  apotheosis  in  art  began  with  Fra  Angel- 
ico,  who  gave  him  so  prominent  a  place  in  his 
paintings  of  the  holy  childhood.  Very  rarely 
indeed  in  the  delineations  of  the  Middle  Ages 
does  St.  Joseph  carry  the  Divine  Child  in  his 
arms.  His  position  as  foster-father  and  guardian 
of  the  Infant  Saviour  is  expressed  by  depicting 
him  as  holding  Jesus  by  the  hand,  to  guard  Him 
from  evil  and  guide  His  steps.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  it  were  well  had  this  idea  been  adhered  to; 
because  Christian  artists,  since  the  condemnation 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy  in  the  fifth  century,  have 
been  accustomed  to  represent  our  Blessed  Lady 
with  the  Infant  Christ  in  her  arms,  to  denote  her 
right  to  the  title  of  true  Mother  of  God.  To  rep- 
resent St.  Joseph  in  a  similar  manner,  according 
to  the  custom  almost  universally  adopted  by 
modern  artists,  might  possibly  be  supposed  to 
indicate  that  the  relationship  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Holy  Child  was  the  same  as  hers.  How 
beautiful,  moreover,  and  instructive  it  is  to  behold 
Jesus  clinging  to  the  hand  of  Joseph,  dependent 
on  him,  led  by  him,  submitting  to  his  authority, 
trusting  to  his  paternal  care! 

From  the  artistic  representations  of  the  earliest 
centuries  we  learn  the  tradition  as  to  the  age  of 
Joseph  when  espoused  to  Mary.  In  the  first  rough 
sculptures  he  is  quite  young,  even  beardless;  later 
on,  when  somewhat  more  of  skill  appears  in  the 
carvings,  he  is  a  man  of  middle  age,  of  well-built 
frame  and  regular  features;  his  beard  is  thick  and 
short,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  gentle 
and  thoughtful.  Each  century  adds  to  his  age; 
at  length  his  bald  head  and  bowed  shoulders 
betoken  one  well  advanced  in  years.  Molani* 
strongly  condemns  the  custom  of  depicting  Jo- 
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seph  as  an  aged  man.  It  is  an  error,  he  says,  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  apocryphal  gospels. 
Would  an  iniirm  old  man  have  been  a  suitable 
guardian  for  Mary  during  the  hasty  flight  into 
Egypt,  and  on  the  return  journey  to  Judea? 
Would  he  have  been  capable  of  working  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Child  and  His  Mother? 
Far  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Scripture 
and  the  traditions  of  art  is  it  to  believe  that 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  was  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  a  practised  artisan,  able  to  support 
and  protect  his  immaculate  spouse  and  the  Holy 
Child  that  was  born  of  her,  and  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

St.  Joseph  usually  has  the  nimbus,  together 
with  Jesus  and  Mary;  but  in  some  instances  he 
is  represented  without  it.  When  this  occurs,  as 
in  some  MS.  gospels  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  nimbus  was 
still  considered,  as  it  originally  was,  especially  in 
the  East,  as  a  sign  of  power  rather  than  of  sanc- 
tity; for  it  is  given  to  the  Magi  and  to  Herod,  as 
the  distinctive  mark  of  a  ruler,  independently  of 
his  character;  not  to  the  saint  and  servant  of  God. 

What  is  the  mystic  meaning,  it  is  asked,  of  the 
rod  or  staff  St.  Joseph  holds?  Is  it,  like  the  lily 
placed  in  his  hand  by  so  many  modern  artists, 
a  symbol  of  virginity?  Molani  takes  it  to  be  so, 
and  supports  his  opinion  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Jerome,  who  prefers  to  give  it  this  signification 
rather  than  consider  it  as  referring  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  when  a  husband  was  to  be  selected  for 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  rod  laid  by  Joseph  upon 
the  altar  burst  into  leaf.  Another  opinion  is  that 
the  staff  in  his  hand  is  to  denote  that  he  is  a 
pilgrim,  a  traveller,  who  has  journeyed  from  Naz- 
areth to  Bethlehem.  But  in  no  case  is  he  repre- 
sented as  leaning  upon  the  staff,  as  if  age  or 
weariness  compelled  him  to  aid  his  steps  with  its 
support.  A  third  and  perhaps  the  most  probable 
theory  is  that  the  rod  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  authority  wherewith  Joseph  was  in- 
vested as  the  head  of  the  earthly  Trinity.  In  prim- 
itive iconography  a  wand  is  frequently  placed  in 
the  hand  of  Christ  or  of  His  representatives,  as  an 
emblem  of  dignity  and  office,  as  the  prophet  has 
his  staff  and  the  king  his  sceptre.  Joseph  is  the 
father  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  as  he  is  the  spouse 
of  Mary.  Does  not  she  herself,  addressing  Jesus 
in  the  Temple,  say  of  him,  "  Thy  father  and  I 
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hive  sought  Thee"}'  {Pafer  tuus  et  ego.)  This 
adoptive  paternity  comes  from  God  the  Father, 
who  is  its  author  and  source;  for  of  Him,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  "all  paternity  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  named."  Accordingly,  the  patriarch  is  repre- 
sented as  carrying  a  rod  or  staff — virga  tua  et 
baculus  tuus^ — the  sign  of  the  office  he  is  called 
upon  to  fill  in  regard  to  the  Son  of  God,  of  the 
dignity  and  authority  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Most  High.  "Behold  the  faithful  servant  and 
prudent,  whom  the  Lord  hath  appointed  over 
His  family." 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 

BY     MAURICE     FRANCIS     EGAN. 

I. 

And  I  am  sick  at  heart. — Francisco  hi  Hamlet. 

IN  the  little  town  of  Redwood,  in  a  State  which 
is  almost  happy  enough  to  have  its  boundary 
line  touch  the  sacred  soil  of  New  York,  there 
were  two  very  unhappy  people.  One  was  a  man 
of  twenty-three;  the  other  was  a  young  gentle- 
woman of  the  same  age. 

For  fear  of  disappointment,  it  is  as  well  to  say 
that  there  was  no  cause  like  that  which  made 
all  the  woes  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  make  them 
suffer.  Patrick  Desmond  was  neither  a  Capulet 
nor  a  Montague,  and  the  only  person  he  really 
loved  in  all  the  world  was  his  mother.  As  to 
Eleanor  Redwood,  she  was  of  a  ruling  family 
in  the  town — it  having  been  named  after  her 
father,  the  Judge, — but  as  yet  this  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  affair  of  the  heart.  She  was  in 
that  happy  and  healthy  period  of  life  when  she 
was  unconscious  of  possessing  a  heart.  She  had 
not  begun  to  think  or  talk  about  it  at  all;  and 
she  loved  with  all  her  unconscious  heart  the  old 
Judge,  her  father. 

And  it  was  this  love  that  made  her  wretched. 
Eleanor  was,  in  appearance,  a  beautiful  girl.  The 
people  of  Redwood  did  not  know  it,  but  there 
were  many  more  important  things  they  did  not 
know.  It  was  their  opinion  that  Eleanor  would 
have  been  "passable"  if  her  eyes  "matched"  her 
hair.  At  Redwood,  taste  required  that  everything 
should  "match."  She  had  light  hair  with  a  tinge 


of  red  in  it,  and  large  brown  eyes.  In  fact,  her 
face  was  like  Lely's  picture  of  Mary  Stuart  in  her 
youth.  There  was  a  freckle  or  two  on  her  cheek, 
and  she  was  very  tall.  Unlike  most  tall  girls,  she 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  stooping  forward  to 
conceal  her  height.  When  she  was  interested,  her 
face  brightened;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  was  rather  sad 
in  repose.  She  had  a  great  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  social  amusements  of  the  town 
satisfied  her.  She  did  not  long  for  anything  better 
or  wider,  for  she  had  never  known  anything  else. 
It  was  the  impression  of  the  town  that  she  dressed 
badly;  and  the  members  of  the  first  families,  as 
well  as  the  factory  girls,  could  not  tolerate  that. 
The  idea  of  Eleanor  Redwood  wearing  plain 
frocks  and  simple  hats,  when,  as  everybody  knew, 
she  might  have  had  the  finest  possible  things 
from  New  York  or  Paris!  Consequently  she  at- 
tracted no  attention  whatever  in  church. 

She  was  held  to  be  peculiar  and  haughty.  Some 
people  thought  that  she  was  clever;  but  as  she 
had  never  been  away  from  home,  and  had  not 
"finished"  her  education  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  or  in  Europe,  there  was  a  division  of  opin- 
ion on  this  point.  Still  she  was  envied.  Was  she 
not  Judge  Redwood's  daughter?  And,  though 
there  were  richer  people  than  Judge  Redwood  in 
the  town,  there  was  nobody  so  distinguished.  He 
held  advanced  opinions;  he  was  not  an  Ingersol- 
lian, — he  said  there  were  no  Ingersollians,  and 
that  Ingersoll  was  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
He  believed,  he  said,  "in  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
pound."  Further  than  that  he  did  not  know.  He 
was  good-humored  and  cynical  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  tall,  florid,  and  his  white  side  whiskers 
would  have  been  a  perfect  guarantee  of  his  re- 
spectability anywhere  in  America — where  white 
side  whiskers  and  a  high,  bald  forehead  are  almost 
as  impressive  as  a  bank  account.  The  main  re- 
semblance between  him  and  his  daughter  was  in 
the  eyes — large,  brown,  expressive. 

Judge  Redwood  was  a  quiet  man;  he  lived 
among  his  books  when  people  would  let  him. 
He  had,  in  early  days,  been  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. Beyond  that,  he  had  not  gone  into  political 
life.  He  was  a  judge  in  one  of  the  local  courts. 
As  a  lawyer,  his  earnings  had  not  been  large.  His 
income  came  from  happy — or  unhappy,  accord- 
ing to  Eleanor's  secret  thoughts — investments 
in  real  estate. 
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The  Judge  was  not  always  cheerful:  at  limes 
he  was  preoccupied  and  irritable.  He  would  sit  at 
his  study  window  in  the  twilight,  lost  in  thought; 
and  when  Eleanor  would  come  to  call  him  to 
have  his  tea,  she  could  not  help  seeing  that  he 
made  an  effort  to  be  cheerful.  She  thought  she 
knew  the  reason  why;  and,  looking  across  the 
tea-table,  with  the  pretty  appointments  which 
Eleanor  loved  to  perfect,  she  felt  that  there  was 
an  abyss  between  her  father  and  her.  Why  did 
he  not  speak?  If  he  only  knew  her, — if  he  could 
only  realize  how  little  all  the  smoothness  of  life 
meant  to  her!  With  joy  in  her  heart  she  would 
walk  out  of  this  comfortable  and  even  luxurious 
house,  take  her  simplest  dresses,  and  go,  poor  and 
unfriended,  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  him. 
She  thought  of  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Mignon. 
She  thought  of  a  dreary  city,  with  narrow  streets; 
and  she  imagined  herself  walled  in  by  a  room 
without  beauty,  without  associations.  She  looked 
over  the  soft,  green  lawn,  dotted  with  golden 
crocuses  and  scarlet  tulips;  she  felt  the  gentle 
warmth  of  the  grate  fire,  not  disagreeable  in  the 
early  spring;  her  eyes  fell  on  the  picture  of  her 
mother  above  the  mahogany  cabinet  of  old  china. 
Yes,  she  could  give  all  these  up;  and  Mignon's 
song  rose  in  her  mind: 

"  There,  there,  with  thee, 
O  father, would  I  dwell!" 

She  saw  that  her  father's  Oolong  was  just  as 
he  liked  it;  and  that  he  had  the  large,  solid,  old- 
fashioned  cup  he  preferred,  with  its  cup  plate, 
and  its  picture  in  blue  of  a  scene  in  Canton.  The 
Judge,  having  poured  out  his  tea  into  his  saucer, 
and  carefully  adjusted  his  precious  cup  on  the 
little  plate  which  the  provident  matrons  of  the 
past  designed  out  of  regard  for  the  table-cloths, 
looked  up  at  his  daughter  with  a  smile. 

"You  are  just  a  little  like  your  mother  now," 
he  said.  "  Hold  your  head  a  little  to  one  side. 
Now!  The  firelight  on  your  forehead  makes  me 
go  back  twenty  years,  and  I  fancy  that  Clarissa  is 
here.  Time,  after  all,  has  only  one  conqueror — 
memory.  But  your  mother  was  a  little  woman, 
and  you  are  tall." 

"Why, when  I  was  sixteen  I  could  almost  lift 
her  up  and  carry  her  like  a  doll!  And  to  think 
that  she  has  been  dead  since  I  was  seventeen!" 

"I  miss  her  more  than  you,  Eleanor, — more 
than  you! "  the  Judge  said.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for 


the  streak  of  queerness  your  mother  inherited 
from  her  family,  she  would  have  been  the  most 
perfect  creature  on  earth.  The  Waldrons  were 
all  queer.  The  fact  is,  they  had  that  peculiar  hal- 
lucination that  affects  Americans  more  than  other 
people.  They  believed  in  their  own  inventions. 
The  first  Waldron  came  over  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  ruined  all  his  de- 
scendants. They  imagined  that  they  were  an  *  old 
family ';  and  when  I  proposed  to  your  mother,  the 
whole  kit  and  kin  of  them  exclaimed  against  it, 
because  I  had  never  thought  of  asking  my  father 
when  he  came.  As  if  it  made  any  difference!" 

Eleanor  felt  that  it  would  be  unkind  to  de- 
prive her  father  of  the  luxury  of  finding  fault 
with  his  wife's  relatives,  but  this  last  remark 
touched  her  prejudices.  She  could  not  permit 
the  claims  of  "blood"  to  be  sneered  at. 

"It  is  something  to  be  a  Waldron,"  she  said; 
"something  not  to  be  of  yesterday;  something 
not  to  be  of  the  mass  of  railroad  laborers  and 
emigrants  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  popula- 
tion. Surely,  papa,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  have 
Waldron  blood  in  me;  are  you?" 

The  Judge  looked  at  her  curiously  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Your  mother  was  a  very  lovely  woman, 
but  she  had  the  Waldron  streak  in  her,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh.  "  Don't  imagine  that  I  dislike  your 
little  airs  of  aristocracy,  Eleanor.  They  become 
you;  they  are  like  brandy  sauce  to  a  plum-pud- 
ding. But  if  you  love  me,  don't  ask  me  to  regard 
them  seriously.  A  man  in  this  country  must  be 
his  own  ancestor;  a  woman  can  borrow,  invent, 
idealize  as  many  ancestors  as  she  likes.  It  amused 
me  to  see  you  pin  a  big  bow  of  orange  ribbon  on 
the  old  spinning-wheel  on  which  my  dear  old 
mother  spun  her  husband's  coats  and  waistcoats, 
and  exhibit  it  in  the  parlor.  There  was  no  harm 
in  it.  It  showed  that  you  had  a  grandmother  who 
worked  with  her  own  hands,  which  is  just  what 
these  emigrants  do.  The  only  difference  between 
her  and  them  is  that — thank  God! — she  loved 
books,  and  the  taste  remains  with  me.  That,  and 
not  'blood,'  gave  me  whatever  grip  I  have  on 
the  world.  But  I  don't  object  to  your 'fads.'  A 
woman  to  be  quite  charming  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  foolishness." 

The  Judge  laughed.  Eleanor  made  an  impa- 
tient movement  with  her  head  and  the  thin 
Waldron  teaspoon. 
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"  Connect  the  Waldrons,  if  you  wish,  with  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion  or  anybody  you  like;  but  don't 
ask  me  to  believe  in  them.  A  man's  a  man;  and 
Americans,  in  spite  of  their  longing  to  be  better 
than  their  neighbors,  know  that,  and  act  up  to  it. 
Nobody  really  believes  in  this  ancestral  nonsense, 
except  man  milliners  and  the  ladies.  Just  look 
at  the  sons  of  our  great  men — another  cup  of 
tea,  my  dear.  Inherited  ability  is  the  essence  of 
a  real  aristocracy;  nothing  else.  And  until  we  can 
entail  ability,  great  names  will  not  really  count 
in  the  second  generation — another  cup  of  tea, 
dear.  Grandma  always  said  that  I  would  be  a 
great  man  like  Dr.  Johnson,  because  I  was  so  fond 
of  tea. — Oh,  by  the  way,  Rena  Eastwood  gave  me 
a  note  for  you  as  I  was  passing  her  house.  It  was 
a  message  first;  but,  as  I  told  her  I'd  forget  it,  she 
reduced — or  elaborated — it  into  a  note." 

Eleanor  showed  no  anxiety;  she  went  on  pin- 
ning a  scarlet  tulip  to  her  white  cloth  gown, 
while  the  Judge  searched  his  pockets  for  the 
note.  She  knew  well  that  the  process  would  take 
time;  besides,  she  was  not  particularly  anxious 
to  read  one  of  Rena  Eastwood's  epistles. 

The  Judge  was  proverbially  absent-minded. 
He  laid  envelope  after  envelope  on  the  table, 
and  finally  found  a  little  three-cornered  note. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  irritably,  "that  people  would 
not  bother  me  in  this  way!"  But  as  Eleanor 
took  the  note,  he  relapsed  into  serenity  and  the 
contemplation  of  a  piece  of  his  daughter's  cake. 

Eleanor  opened  the  note.  It  was  written  in 
the  prevailing  angular  hand — Rena  had  been  a 
pupil  of  a  fashionable  New  York  school.  Eleanor 
ran  her  eyes  over  the  contents;  her  face  flushed 
a  little. 

"  Rena  does  such  stupid  things! "  she  said.  "  I 
must  really  drop  all  church  work,  if  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on.  One  is  brought  into  contact  with 
all  sorts  of  people." 

The  Judge  laughed.  "It  strikes  me  that  you 
object  to  the  principle  of  church  work.  I  thought 
that  it  was  the  object  of  church  work  to  bring 
all  Christians  together." 

"  But  what  has  the  Minuet  of  Nations  to  do 
with  Christianity?" 

The  Judge  laughed  again. 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,  papa!  Our  church 
work  is  merely  social;  and  of  course  we  are  all 
Christians;  and  of  course  we  all  try  to  do  good 


to  the  poor  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  but  we 
don't  want  to  mix  the  strata.  It  will  ruin  all  our 
usefulness,  if  things  are  made  too  miscellaneous." 

The  Judge,  who  had  the  reprehensible  habit 
of  tucking  his  napkin  under  his  chin,  lay  back 
and  laughed  louder  than  ever.  He  made  a  very 
jolly  picture. 

Eleanor  was  irritated;  her  father  would  not 
understand. 

"  Rena,"  she  said,  with  perceptible  frost  in  a 
voice  that  was  usually  low  and  sweet,  "announces 
that  Howard  Sykes  has  been  called  away,  and 
that  there  is  nobody  tall  enough  to  lead  the 
minuet  with  me  at  the  Charity  Festival,  except 
a  young  man  her  brother  knows — and  nobody 
else  seems  to  know.  His  name  is  Desmond,  and 
he  lives  over  the  river,  among  the  factory  hands." 

"Desmond!" 

The  Judge's  face  changed;  the  laugh  died  on 
his  lips.  Eleanor  raised  her  eyes  in  time  to  see 
the  light  go  out  of  his  eyes.  He  dropped  them 
before  hers. 

"Ah,"  he  repeated,  "Desmond!  Do  they  live 
here  still?" 

His  voice  was  quiet,  but  he  could  not  conceal 
from  eyes  that  had  studied  him  many  times  that 
he  was  agitated.  A  quick  pang  pierced  Eleanor's 
heart  at  last.  She  had  gained  another  clue  to  the 
secret  of  her  father's  life.  If  he  would  only  speak! 

"Rena  says,"  she  went  on,  "that  she  must  ask 
him  just  to  fill  up.  He  is  not  in  our  set — in  fact, 
he  is  not  in  any  of  the  church  sets:  he's  a  Cath- 
olic. And  she  wants  me  to  be  nice  to  him  *  for 
this  occasion  only,'  as  she  puts  it.  She  says  that 
I  must  ask  him  to  my  Coffee,  as  that  sort  of 
people  are  so  sensitive." 

The  Judge  smiled  again.  "  I  thought  that  the 
Coffee  was  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the  use 
of  women  only." 

"  I  shall  have  mine  in  the  evening,  and  have 
men  too,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  intend  to  pay  off  all 
my  indebtedness  to  the  mob  at  once." 

The  Judge  grinned  and  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity. "A  pleasant  thing  it  is  when  sociability 
becomes  a  debt,  and  you  speaking  of  showing  it 
as  if  you  were  paying  a  bill." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  papa.  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  ask  this  young  Desmond.  I  hope  he  will 
not  be  too  vulgar." 

Eleanor  watched  her  father  almost  uncon- 
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sciously  while  she  said  this.  He  looked  up  quickly. 

"You  will  not  find  him  vulgar,"  he  remarked. 
"  I  don't  happen  to  know  him,"  he  added;  "  but  I 
have  heard  of  him." 

Eleanor's  heart  sank.  She  rose  quickly,  as  her 
father  took  up  a  newspaper  and  made  for  the 
lounge  in  the  bay-window.  She  went  slowly  up 
to  her  room,  which  glowed  in  the  red  sunlight, — 
all  its  pretty  adornments  steeped  in  what  seemed 
to  her  to  be  an  ominous  crimson  glow.  She  knelt 
down  by  the  window  that  looked  toward  the 
river.  A  low,  level  plu  stretched  down  to  its 
banks,  dotted  with  pretty  houses.  Points  of  light 
shone  across  the  water,  where  the  crowded  houses 
of  the  factory  hands  stood.  The  freshness  and 
scent  of  spring  filled  the  air;  she  thought  of  life 
over  there,  among  coarse  people,  where  at  this 
hour  the  smell  of  frying  beefsteak  mingled  with 
the  scent  of  onions,  and  the  yells  of  untaught 
children  rang  through  the  thin  partitions. 

"Hcy'  she  said,  "should  be  here  and  I  there. 
He  should  have  all  the  pleasant  things  I  enjoy — 
but  I  could  never  live  over  there, — never! — never! 
I  should  die!" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  As  the 
twilight  deepened,  she  lit  a  lamp  and  took  out  a 
pretty,  blue  and  gold  writing  outfit.  As  she  did 
so  she  caught  sight  of  the  face  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna.  It  was  the  only  thing  in  the  room  that 
gave  her  comfort,  for  she  was  wretched.  At  her 
age  wretchedness  is  intermittent.  Human  nature, 
unless  it  is  insane,  can  not  remain  wretched  very 
long  at  any  age. 

"I  wish  you  were  a  live  woman  and  that  I 
could  talk  to  you,"  she  said  to  the  picture.  "  I 
am  in  such  doubt,  and  you  could  explain  things 
to  God  better  than  I  can." 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note,  in  her  father's 
name,  to  Mr.  Patrick  Desmond,  East  Redwood, 
asking  him  to  be  present  at  the  social  func- 
tion which  was  to  pay  off  so  much  of  her 
"  indebtedness." 

At  this  same  hour  of  twilight,  on  the  next 
evening,  Patrick  Desmond  was  in  revolt.  He  had 
just  made  his  toilet  in  the  little  room  he  called 
his  own.  It  was  a  plain,  scantily  furnished  room, 
but  scrupulously  kept  with  all  a  mother's  care.  His 
curly,  auburn  hair  flowed  away  from  a  high,  white 
brow,  that,  overarching,  shadowed  his  dark  blue 
eyes.  He  was  unusually  tall,  and  he  made  the 


little  front  room  of  his  mother's  house  seem 
smaller  when  he  was  in  it.  He  wore  a  loose  sack 
coat,  which  he  always  kept  for  the  house,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  neighbors,  who  thought 
their  shirt  sleeves  good  enough. 

The  front  room  was  a  model  of  neatness.  The 
floor  was  white  from  frequent  scrubbing;  in  its 
centre  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  carpet.  A  marble- 
topped  table  stood  near  the  window,  on  which 
were  a  large,  gilt-lettered  volume,  "  The  Lives  of 
the  Popes,"  and  an  equally  large  "Holy  Bible." 
A  large  chromo  of  St.  Patrick  driving  the  snakes 
out  of  Ireland  filled  the  space  over  the  mantel- 
piece. The  window  was  curtained  with  white 
and  filled  with  pots  of  flowers,  the  geraniums 
and  a  purple  hyacinth  being  in  bloom.  On  the 
air  was  borne,  not  the  odor  of  beefsteak  and 
onions,  as  the  fastidious  Miss  Redwood  had  im- 
agined; but  that  of  broiling  fish,  for  it  was  Friday. 
And  after  a  time  a  soft  voice  called  out  from 
the  inner  room: 
"  Come,  boy!  You  must  be  hungry." 
He  did  not  move  at  once.  How  could  he  go 
into  the  light,  with  that  frown  on  his  brow,  and 
that  spirit  of  bitterness  in  his  face?  He  hated 
Redwood.  He  hated  all  the  surroundings  of  his 
life.  To  think  of  living  as  he  did,  among  people 
who  had  no  higher  ambition  in  life  than  "  not  to 
be  out  of  work  "  and  to  save  a  little  money,  was 
madness.  He  appreciated  the  loving  care  his 
mother  gave  him;  but  he  detested  the  circum- 
stances that  forced  her  to  do  all  her  kindly  work 
with  her  own  hands.  Benson  Eastwood,  his  fellow 
clerk  in  the  factory,  had  asked  him  a  dozen  times 
to  visit  him.  How  could  he?  Benson  lived  on 
the  Hill,  in  the  very  centre  of  all  that  was  repu- 
table and  elegant  in  Redwood.  How  would  it  do 
to  have  Benson  come  across  the  river  to  return 
his  visit  now?  Desmond  felt  the  blood  rush  to 
his  face.  Why  was  life  so  artificial?  Why  could 
not  people  be  valued  for  themselves,  without 
regard  to  their  surroundings?  Why  was  he  pin- 
ioned for  life  under  a  crowd  of  inferior  people, 
simply  because  his  father  and  mother  had  been 
poor  and  remained  poor?  He  was  as  clever  as 
anybody  in  Redwood;  his  manners  were  as  good; 
for  refinement  he  would  compare  his  mother 
with  all  the  parvenus  in  the  town,  rich  as  they 
were.  But  an  artificial  standard  had  been  made; 
he  was  not  only  poor— which  would  not  have 
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made  all  the  difference,— but  he  was  quite  out 
of  all  the  ways  of  advancement.  Jeff  Goodsloe 
was  a  clerk  like  him,  so  was  Benson  Eastwood; 
but  they  had  been  brought  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river;  they  were  in  the  "church  circles"; 
they  were  not  of  the  "Irish  Catholic"  set;  they 
belonged  to  "old  families."  It  will  be  seen  that 
Patrick  Desmond  took  his  provincial  town  very 
seriously.  But  he  had  never  lived  anywhere  else; 
it  was  his  world. 
"Come,  boy!" 

He  tightened  his  fists  in  the  dark.  He  felt  like 
dashing  away  the  encroaching  walls  which  kept 
him  where  he  was.  The  smell  of  the  fish  and  of 
the  kerosene  lamp  sickened  him.  He  went  into 
the  little  dining-room,  papered  in  white  and  red, 
with  a  mirror  in  a  veneered  frame  as  its  central 
ornament.  His  mother  hovered  around  him  like 
a  happy  bird  over  her  nest.  A  smile  came  to  his 
face  as  the  little  woman  pressed  him  to  eat.  Her 
hair  was  as  white  as  snow,  smoothly  drawn  back 
from  her  forehead,  and  puffed  out  with  hidden 
combs  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Her  skin,  deli- 
cately tinted  with  the  red  of  a  lady-apple,  was 
covered  with  a  network  of  wrinkles.  Her  eyes 
were  as  blue  and  as  bright  as  her  son's.  She  wore 
a  dark  gown,  which  hung  in  ample  folds,  and  a 
wide  lace  collar.  No  matter  how  hard  her  work 
during  the  day  had  been,  she  was  always  dressed 
in  this  manner  when  her  boy  came  home. 

Mrs.  Desmond  told  him  that  the  children 
next  door  were  recovering  from  the  measles;  that 
the  white  hyacinth  had  bloomed;  that  the  flour 
mills  in  Eureka  threatened  to  close,  and  that  she 
hoped  he  would  find  a  place  for  Tommy  Hogan 
if  he  should  come  home  out  of  work.  She  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  anything  new  about  the 
great  Charity  Festival  for  the  Hospital.  Tommy 
Hogan's  father  had  been  flooring  the  interior 
of  the  Music  Hall  for  it;  it  was  going  to  be 
magnificent.  Her  son  sighed.  His  mother  paused 
and  looked  at  him.  She  read  his  thoughts;  but 
she  went  on  talking,  as  if  his  mind  were  a  closed 
book  to  her.  She  trembled  a  little;  and  when  he 
spoke  in  a  resolute  tone,  she  was  riot  surprised. 
"Mother," he  said,  "we  must  leave  this  place. 
I  want  to  be  the  equal  of  any  man,  and  I  intend 
to  be.  To-day  when  Miss  Redwood  passed  me, 
and  smiled  at  Benson  and  met  me  with  a  cold 
stare  of  superiority,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 


would  not  stand  it.  I  will  have  power;  I  will 
teach  her—"  He  stopped;  he  felt  that  he  was- 
talking  too  loud,  and  frightening  his  mother.  "I 
will  be  rich.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  a  man 
power.  Don't  talk  religion,  mother.  That  was 
what  kept  father  down — " 

"No,  no,"  cried  his  mother,  raising  her  hands, 
as  if  averting  a  curse;  "it  saved  him!  Patrick, 
don't  say  that!  We  did  the  best  we  could  for 
you,  boy.  And  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  a  sob  break- 
ing her  voice,  as  she  thought  of  their  long  years 
of  toil  and  of  all  her  care, — "and  I'm  sure  we 
have  a  very  pleasant  home." 

"Oh,  I  know,  mother,— I  know!  I  am  not 
complaining,  but  I  want  more.  I  want  to  be  rich,, 
powerful,  respected;  and  to  make  the  people 
here  at  Redwood  feel  it.  I  am  sure  the  Judge 
looks  down  on  us  as  if  we  were  beneath  him." 

"  You  ought  not  to  think  so,"  said  his  mother,, 
in  that  soft  voice  which  had  the  inflection  of  her 
native  place  in  it.  "  He  is  kind.  He  never  for- 
gets that  I  attended  his  wife  in  her  last  sickness,, 
and  many  times  before  that.  You  know  that  he 
always  sends  a  gift  on  her  birthday." 

Patrick's  lip  curled.  "And  I  suppose  Eleanor, 
his  daughter,  is  taught  to  believe  that  you  were 
her  mother's  hired  nurse?" 

Mrs. Desmond  smiled  a  little.  "In  those  days 
Mrs.  Redwood  could  not  have  afforded  such  a 
luxury.  She  was  always  very  proud  of  being  a 
Waldron.  We  were  just  neighbors,  that  was  all. 
There  were  no  factories  here  then;  it  was  before 
the  Judge  sold  his  lots  and  became  rich." 

Patrick  rose  from  the  table,  and  stretched  out 
his  arms  as  if  the  place  were  too  small  for  him. 

"  I  must  go  away,  mother,"  he  said. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  anxiously.  "Sure 
it  was  good  enough  for  your  father." 

"  I  want  to  be  better  than  my  father." 

Mrs.  Desmond  shook  her  head.  "That  would 
be  hard — God  rest  his  soul!"  she  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  way!  He  was  full  of 
Old-World  traditions  and  prejudices.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  work  of  one's  hands;  I  believe  in 
the  work  of  one's  head." 

"  He  worked  to  save  his  soul,"  said  Mrs.  Des- 
mond, reverently. 

"Well,  why  can't  I  save  my  soul  and  be  some- 
body too?"  he  demanded,  impatiently.  "I'm  an 
American;  I'm  as  good  as  anybody.  I  tell  you,. 
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mother,  I'll  not  live  over  here  among  these 
factories.  I'll  meet  Judge  Redwood  and  his 
daughter  face  to  face.  Success  succeeds;  I  want 
success,  at  any  cost! " 

Mrs.  Desmond  did  not  answer  at  once;  she 
said  a  prayer  in  the  meantime.  After  that  she 
spoke  with  a  serene  and  sweet  dignity: 

"  Nothing  is  too  good  for  you  in  my  esteem. 
You've  been  educated  as  well  as  your  father  and 
I  could  do  it,  and  it  was  a  hard  struggle  some- 
times. And  our  only  hope  was  that  you  should 
be  a  good  man.  We  never  asked  honor  or  riches 
for  you,  but  only  goodness.  I  know,"  she  said, 
with  a  slight  trembling  in  her  voice,  "that  things 
are  poor  and  old-fashioned  here,  and  that  I  am 
old-fashioned  myself;  but,  Patrick,  your  old 
mother  and  all  that's  around  her  were  good 
enough  for  him  that's  gone — " 

Her  voice  broke.  Her  son  put  his  arm  around 
her  neck,  but  he  was  not  moved.  He  thought  im- 
patiently that  she  never  could  understand  him. 

"Surely,"  she  continued,  happy  now,  "you'll 
gain  most  by  working  on,  and  minding  your 
business  and  watching  your  chances.  And  there's 
much  good  to  be  done  here  among  our  own 
people.  We  weren't  put  here  to  worry  ourselves 
about  riches.  Let  us  be  content." 

Patrick  ground  his  teeth  to  keep  back  impa- 
tient words.  His  mother  suddenly  remembered 
that  a  note  had  been  left  by  a  messenger  in  the 
morning.  In  a  large  envelope  was  Judge  Red- 
wood's card;  and,  in  a  smaller  one,  his  invitation, 
written  in  Eleanor's  handwriting,  to  the  assembly 
on  Wednesday  night.  Patrick  read  it  aloud. 

Mrs.  Desmond  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
alarm.  "Sure  you'll  never  be  going  over  there 
among  all  the  quality,  and  you  not  used  to  it!" 

Her  son's  eyes  blazed.  "I  will  go,"  he  said. 
And  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  suppressed 
his  anger:  "I  wonder  what  Judge  Redwood 
wants?  He  is  probably  about  to  run  for  Congress 
again.  I'll  go,  mother,"  he  repeated;  "though  I 
hate  them  all!" 

"God  help  us!"  murmured  his  mother.  "It's 
hard  for  us  when  our  children  grow  up.  What- 
ever we  do  is  wrong."  She  removed  the  dishes, 
while  her  son  went  into  the  dim  parlor  to  dream; 
but  at  intervals  she  continued  to  say  plaintively: 
-"God  help  us!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Together  on  the  Sands. 


BY    SARA    TRAINER    SMITH. 

JU  H  E  little  beach  birds  on  the  broad,brown  sands 

Went  busily  to  and  fro. 
And  never  across  the  meadow-lands 
Looked  off  to  the  sunset  glow. 

Fair  were  the  lands,  the  treacherous  lands! 

Where  the  meadow-grasses  gay, 
In  a  thousand  tints  like  varying  strands. 

Toward  the  golden  heavens  lay. 

So  wide  and  peaceful  and  still  they  smiled, 

In  the  radiant  passing  light. 
Who  could  remember  they  but  beguiled 

To  the  depths  of  death  and  night? 

Wide,  wet  and  chill  was  the  barren  beach, 

Where  the  surging  foam  slid  back 
To  the  hungry  waves  on  the  long,  smooth  reach 

Of  the  last  wave's  shining  track. 

Far  out  to  the  sky's  close  folding  rim 

The  great  sea  rose  and  fell. 
With  the  untold  meaning  vast  and  dim 

Of  its  ceaseless  rhythmic  swell. 

Slow,  to  and  fro  on  the  upper  sands. 
Dark-veiled  as  to  brow  and  cheek. 

Passed  a  band  of  Sisters,  with  folded  hands, 
And  the  downcast  eyes  of  the  meek. 

With  reverent  love,  I  watched  apart 

Those  faces  pure  and  pale; 
And  a  thought  flashed  into  my  inmost  heart: 
"  The  birds  are  their  kindred  frail. 

"As  the  birds  between  the  heaving  sea 

And  the  fair,  false  meadow-lands, 
So  these  doves  of  God  pass  quietly 

Along  life's  shifting  sands. 

"  Between  the  world  and  the  all-unknown, 

The  slime  of  sin,  and  the  wave 
That  shall  bear  them  forth  to  meet  alone 

All  they  have  lost  to  save, 

"They  go  in  peace  from  the  dawn  'til  eve; 

And  when  Death's  shadows  come. 
Like  the  birds,  they  joyously  rise  and  leave 

Time's  barren  beach  for  their  Home." 
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As  I  shaped  the  thought,  the  birds  uprose, 
Outspreading  their  soft,  white  wings; 

And  all  as  the  virgin  silver  glows, 
Was  the  white  of  the  tender  things. 

For  throat  and  breast  and  the  silken  down 

Of  the  slender  pinions  free, 
Were  pure  as  a  spotless  lily's  crown. 

When  they  rose  above  the  sea. 

"And  even  so,"  said  the  voice  within, 
"At  the  end  it  shall  not  fail. 
That  these  souls  all  pure  from  the  touch  of  sin. 
Shall  rise  from  their  earthly  veil." 

They  were  gone.  The  clouds  were  thick  and  gray 

Over  sea  and  meadow-lands. 
Two  bands  of  God's  birds  passed  by  that  day, 

Together  upon  the  sands. 


Blessed  Charles  the  Good. 

OUR  fellow-Catholics  in  Belgium,  and  espec- 
ially those  who  belong  to  the  Diocese  of 
Bruges,  are  rejoicing  these  first  days  of  March 
in  honor  of  Blessed  Charles  the  Good,  Earl  of 
Flanders  and  martyr,  patron  of  the  old  town  and 
the  diocese;  and  some  account  of  his  life  will, 
we  trust,  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
"Ave  Maria."* 

Blessed  Charles  was  the  son  of  St.  Canute  IV., 
King  of  Denmark,  and  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Robert  of  Friesland,  Earl  of  Flanders.  He  was 
probably  born  about  the  year  1080,  in  which  his 
father  succeeded  to  the  throne.  St.  Canute  sup- 
pressed the  lawlessness  of  his  nobles,  and  was 
murdered  by  them.  Queen  Adelaide  escaped  with 
her  son  to  Flanders,  which  she  reached  in  1088; 
she  afterward  married  Roger,  Duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria.  Robert  of  Friesland  died  in  1093, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  namesake, 
Robert  11.  This  prince  took  part  with  his  nephew 
Charles  in  the  first  Crusade,  and  was  afterward 
known  as  Robert  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  having  been 
offered  to  and  declined  by  him.  The  next  taste 


*  Those  who  wish  for  a  longer  account  shjould 
read " Hlstoire  du  B. Charles  le  Bon"  (Lille, Descl^e 
et  Cie.,  1884),  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
our  information  concerning  the  Beato. 


of  war  was  in  Europe,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  com- 
bating the  claims  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
who  made  undue  efforts  to  extend  his  authority 
over  the  County  of  Alost  and  other  possessions 
of  the  Flemish  crown.  In  1107  Charles  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Four  years  later  he 
took  part  in  a  war  against  Henry  I.  of  England. 
Robert  of  Flanders  was  called  upon  by  his  suze- 
rain, the  King  of  France,  to  assist  him  against 
the  English  King;  and  he  did  so  the  more  readily 
because  Henry  had  refused  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  due  from  him  as  Duke  of  Normandy  to  the 
Earl  of  Flanders.  But  in  the  course  of  this  war 
Earl  Robert  lost  his  life,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Baldwin  VII. 

Earl  Baldwin  married  his  cousin  and  heir- 
presumptive  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Clermont.  Like  his  father.  Earl  Baldwin  was 
called  upon  by  the  King  of  France  to  help  him 
against  the  King  of  England;  and,  like  his  father, 
he  fell  in  battle,  fighting  against  the  English.  As 
soon  as  the  obsequies  of  Earl  Baldwin  had  been 
accomplished  at  Bruges,  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Donatian  (afterward  the  cathedral),  the 
accession  of  Earl  Charles  was  proclaimed  in 
every  town  in  Flanders. 

The  young  Earl  soon  found  a  rival.  Phili  p,  the 
second  son  of  Robert  of  Friesland,  had  an  ille- 
gitimate son,  who  was  known  as  William  of  L  o. 
This  man  had  been  made  Viscount  of  Yprcs,  and 
had  married  a  niece  of  Earl  Baldwin's  widow, 
who  determined  to  get  him  the  crown.  To  help 
on  her  plans,  she  married  Godfrey  the  Bearded, 
Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  induced  the  Earls 
of  Hainault,  Boulogne,  Saint-Pol,  Hesdin  and 
Coucy  to  lend  her  their  assistance.  The  rtbels 
seized  Audenarde,  and,  after  massacring  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  burned  it.  Charles,  however, 
rallied  his  vassals  and  took  possession  of  the 
manors  which  formed  the  dower  of  his  predeces- 
sor's widow,  who  sued  for  peace.  Charles  granted 
her  request  and  treated  her  very  well. 

Earl  Charles  did  not  find  his  throne  a  bed  of 
roses.  Flanders  was  distracted  by  race  rivalry,  by 
a  turbulent  nobility,  and  by  upstarts  among  the 
commons.  The  difficulties  were  heightened  by  a 
frightful  famine  which  afflicted  the  unfortunate 
people  during  the  severe  winter  of  1124-25.  The 
Earl  reduced  his  own  expenses  to  a  minimum; 
remitted  the  taxes  on  the  sole  condition  that  the 
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farmers  should  maintain  the  poor^on'their  farms; 
and  daily  fed  in  Bruges  and  other  towns  a  large 
number  of  the  poor — in  Ypres  alone  nearly  eight 
thousand  loaves  were  distributed  in  one  day. 
He  also  forbade  beer  to  be  brewed,  so  that  bread 
might  be  made  from  the  corn;  he  put  a  heavy 
tax  on  wine  as  a  luxury;  and  ordered  that  half 
of  everyone's  land  should  be  sown  with  beans 
and  peas,  because  they  grew  quickly. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  good 
Earl  was  beloved  by  the  people.  His  ability,  too, 
was  recognized  by  the  nobles,  who  petitioned  him 
to  refuse  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  offered  to  him  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  in  1 125.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
crown  he  refused;  for  he  was  offered,  and  de- 
clined, that  of  Jerusalem  when  Baldwin  H.  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

He  exerted  his  utmost  endeavors  to  bring 
about  a  better  condition  of  affairs  in  his  coun- 
try; but  the  task  was  no  light  one,  on  account  of 
the  confusion  of  classes,  which  was  so  great  that  a 
serf  was  provost  of  St.  Donatian,  a  dignity  which 
carried  with  it  the  chancellorship  of  Flanders. 
He  did  justice  all  round  without  respect  of  per- 
sons; and  of  this  the  following  incident  is  an 
example:  On  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  11 26, 
the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore the  Earl,  and  complained  that  a  knight 
named  Lambert  Knap  had  attempted  to  deprive 
the  abbey  of  some  of  its  lands.  Charles  asked: 
"Lord  Abbot,  who  sings  Mass  to-day  at  St. 
Bertin?"  The  abbot  replied  that  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  monks  to  do  so.  But  the 
Earl  rejoined:  "Lord  Abbot,  on  so  great  a  feast 
it  was  your  duty  to  celebrate  the  offices,  to  be 
with  your  brethren  in  the  refectory  and  in  the 
church.  As  to  your  business,  you  could  have 
sent  a  messenger;  for  if  it  is  your  business  to 
pray,  it  is  mine  to  do  justice."  Having  thus  re- 
proved the  monk,  the  Earl  sent  for  Knap,  who, 
though  unable  to  justify  what  he  had  done,  tried 
to  excuse  himself.  But  the  Earl  stopped  him, 
telling  him  to  be  silent  and  to  make  instant 
restitution.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
stern  justice  was  pleasing  to  the  nobles.  They 
reproached  the  Earl  for  not  favoring  them,  and 
for  reserving  his  sympathy  for  the  poor;  but  he 
told  them  that  he  did  so  because  he  knew  the 
pride  of  the  nobles  and  the  needs  of  the  poor. 


As  has  already  been  stated,  the  provost  of  St 
Donatian,  the  chancellor  of  Flanders,  was  a  serf. 
He  and  his  family  were  to  bring  sorrow  on  their 
country  and  a  martyr's  crown  to  their  Earl. 
Their  origin  was  in  every  sense  ignoble.  Boldran, 
Viscount  of  Bruges,  married  a  woman  named 
Dedda,  who  conspired  against  her  husband,  and 
induced  one  of  his  serfs,  a  man  named  Erem- 
bald,  to  murder  him.  When  this  foul  deed  had 
been  accomplished,  the  wretched  woman  mar- 
ried her  accomplice  in  crime,  and  by  him  had 
four  children,  who  of  course  followed  the  con- 
dition of  their  father,  and  were  serfs.  These  four 
were  Bertolph,  who  became  provost  of  St.  Dona- 
tian; Disdin,  who  became  viscount  of  Bruges; 
Wilfrid  and  Lambert  Knap.  Bertolph  married 
one  of  his  nieces  to  Robert  of  Raeskercke,  who, 
in  accordance  with  Flemish  law,  sank  to  the 
legal  condition  of  a  serf  after  a  year  of  marriage. 
One  day  Robert  challenged  a  knight  to  combat, 
but  his  challenge  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  serf.  The  cause  was  taken  before 
the  Earl,  who  was  obliged  to  decide  that  the 
family  was  servile,  but  that  Robert  had  married 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  On  another  occasion 
Earl  Charles  had  to  condemn  Burkhard,  son  of 
Lambert  Knap.  These  facts,  combined  with  the 
unswerving  uprightness  of  the  Earl,  made  him 
hated  by  this  felon  family,  by  whom,  as  will 
now  be  seen,  he  was  done  to  death. 

During  the  summer  of  1 1 25  the  Earl  was  called 
to  France  to  help  his  suzerain  against  the  Duke 
of  Aquitaine.  He  was  absent  some  months,  and 
on  his  return  was  warned  against  Bertolph  and 
the  other  members  of  that  family.  The  provost 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  sent  messengers  to  the 
Earl;  they  knelt  before  him  and  implored  pardon 
for  all  offences  that  had  been  committed  against 
him  by  the  family  of  his  chancellor.  He  forgave 
them;  and  though  he  would  not  allow  Burkhard 
to  rebuild  the  house  which  had  been  burned  in 
accordance  with  a  legal  judgment,  he  promised 
to  give  him  another.  Whilst  this  was  going  on 
Bertolph  was  holding  council  with  the  chief 
members  of  his  family.  His  messengers  returned, 
and,  presumably  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, or  else  to  gratify  some  private  spite,  declared 
that  the  Earl  was  very  angry,  and  would  not 
pardon  them  unless  they  confessed  themselves 
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to  be  serfs.  It  was  thereupon  agreed  to  murder 
Charles  on  the  morrow,  ii-i.-^.- 

The  Earl  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  daybreak. 
When  dressed  he  distributed  alms  to  the  beggars 
who  were  assembled  in  the  courtyard  of  his 
palace,  and  then  went  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Donatian  by  a  private  gallery  which  led  to  a 
private  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady.  On  the 
morning  of  March  2,  11 26,  he  followed  his  ac- 
customed routine.  His  attendants  left  him  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  chapel.  According  to  his 
custom  he  began  the  Penitential  Psalms,  which 
he  was  wont  to  say  aloud  whilst  his  chaplain 
recited  Prime  and  Tierce  as  a  preparation  for 
Mass;  and  on  this  day,  at  any  rate,  he  said 
them  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Whilst  thus  en- 
gaged a  woman  approached  him  and  asked  for 
alms.  The  Earl  gave  her  one  of  the  coins  which 
were  always  placed  for  this  purpose  before  him, 
and  she  then  knelt  down  to  hear  Mass.  Just 
as  Charles  said  the  words  of  the  fiftieth  Psalm, 
^^Asperges  me  hyssopo  et  mundabor :  lavabis  me  et 
super  nivem  dealbabor'^  Burkhard  approached; 
and  the  woman  to  whom  Charles  had  just  given 
alms,  suspecting  treason, cried  out:  "Lord  Earl, 
take  care!"  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Earl  was 
assassinated,  the  other  murderers  rushing  in  to 
share  in  the  fell  deed.  Before  breathing  his  last 
Earl  Charles  raised  his  hands,  all  covered  with 
blood,  toward  Heaven  and  implored  mercy  for 
his  murderers.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to 
dwell  on  the  dire  vengeance  which  overtook 
these  felon  serfs;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  a  rigor- 
ous justice  did  not  spare  them. 

The  character  of  Blessed  Charles  is  summed  up 
in  the  lessons  for  Matins  in  the  office  approved 
for  his  feast  a  few  years  ago.  They  tell  us  that 
he  was  pious  toward  God,  lavishly  charitable  to 
the  poor,  tenacious  of  justice,  prudent  at  home, 
strong  in  war,  most  observant  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  They  tell  us,  too,  that  he  founded 
some  monasteries  and  was  a  benefactor  to  others; 
that  in  time  of  famine  he  prevented  a  few  rich  men 
from  buying  up  the  corn,  to  create  a  monopoly; 
that  he  sternly  repressed  the  lawlessness  of  those 
wicked  men  who  afterward  murdered  him;  and 
that  to  his  many  other  virtues  he  added  that  of 
humility  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Flemings  should  revere 
him  as  a  saint;  and  their  devotion,  which  was 


intensified  by  rumors  of  miracles,  has  lasted  now 
for  eight  centuries  and  a  half.  In  1 606  Mgr.Charles 
Philip  Rodoan,  fourth  Bishop  of  Bruges,  gave 
his  relics  a  place  of  honor;  and  in  the  year  1610 
the  custom  began  of  singing  a  High  Mass  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  on  the  anniversary  of  his  martyr- 
dom. But  at  length,  in  1882,  the  cultus  was  sol- 
emnly approved  by  Leo  XIII.,  who  also  granted 
a  proper  Mass  for  the  Diocese  of  Bruges,  and 
proper  lessons  for  the  whole  of  Belgium. 

His  relics  now  rest  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Saviour — that  of  St.  Donatian  was  destroyed 
during  the  French  Revolution.  They  are  placed 
in  a  magnificent  brass  feretory,  of  Gothic  design, 
which  is  decorated  with  cameo  portraits  of  Pius 
IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  set  in  precious  stones;  with 
the  arms  in  enamel  of  those  two  Popes,  of  one 
cardinal,  five  archbishops,  and  four  bishops.  The 
feretory  is  further  adorned  with  twelve  beautiful 
statuettes.  At  one  end  is  Our  Lord,  with  the  title 
Rex  regum  (King  of  kings),  having  on  one  side  St. 
Hubert,  the  apostle  of  the  Ardennes;  and  on  the 
other  Blessed  Isebald,  a  twelfth-century  Cister- 
cian abbot,  whose  incorrupt  body  reposes  in 
Bruges.  At  the  other  end  is  Blessed  Charles,  with 
Blessed  John,  a  bishop,  on  one  side,  and  Blessed 
Gervinus,  an  abbot,  on  the  other.  On  one  of  the 
two  sides  are  the  three  holy  sovereigns,  Charle- 
magne, Leopold,  and  Canute;  and  on  the  other, 
St.  Urban,  Pope,  between  the  royal  SS.  Canute 
and  Ladislaus.  It  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  worthy 
of  its  high  purpose.  May  he  whose  relics  repose 
therein  pray  for  a  world  distracted  with  social 
problems!  Beate  Carole,  or  a  pro  nobis! 


A  Memory  of  March. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  legend,  embalmed  in  Chris- 
tian art,  relates  that  in  the  quiet  watches 
of  the  night,  long  centuries  ago,  within  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  a  Jewish  temple,  a  dry 
almond- rod  sent  forth  fragrant  blossoms  in 
token  of  the  divine  will  in  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
tector for  Mary,  the  predestined  Mother  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem, the  desert  sands  and  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  knew  the  footsteps  of  him  who  guarded 
"the  favored  one  of  Galilee";  but  for  long  ages 
the  perfume  of  that  heaven-born  flower,  devotion 
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to  St.  Joseph,  gave  of  its  delights  only  to  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  re- 
vealed the  full  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  earthly 
Trinity.  The  time  came,  however — God's  time, 
— when  the  whole  world  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  foster-father  of 
Christ;  and  fair  France— glorious  in  her  record 
of  saints,  privileged  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,— scattered  far 
and  wide  the  seeds  of  loving  veneration  for  St. 
Joseph.  Glowingly  does  Father  Faber  trace  the 
sweet  influence  of  the  devotion  so  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  Holy  Infancy:  "Beautiful  Pro- 
vence! it  rose  up  in  the  West  from  your  delightful 
land,  like  the  cloud  of  delicate  almond  blossoms 
that  seems  to  float  and  shine  between  heaven 
and  earth  over  your  fields  in  spring.  It  rose 
from  a  confraternity  in  the  white  city  of  Avignon, 
and  was  cradled  by  the  swift  Rhone — that  river 
of  martyr  memories,  that  runs  by  Lyons,  Orange, 
Vienne  and  Aries,  and  flows  into  the  same  sea 

that  laves  the  shore  of  Palestine Then,  when 

it  had  filled  all  Europe  with  its  odor,  it  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  plunged  into  the  damp  umbrage 
of  tbe  backwoods,  became  a  mighty  missionary 
power,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  savages  filled 
the  forests  and  the  rolling  prairies  at  sundown 
with  hymns  to  St.  Joseph,  the  praises  of  the 
foster-father  of  Our  Lord." 

In  the  soil  of  our  beloved  country,  devotion  to 
St.  Joseph  has  taken  lasting  root,  and  marvellous 
indeed  are  the  records  that  heart-histories  might 
reveal  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession. 
Many  are  the  instances  that  come  to  mind  as 
the  month  of  March  brings  its  anniversaries  of 
heavenly  favors;  but  one  in  particular,  touching 
in  its  simplicity,  convincing  in  its  truth,  can 
not  fair  to  awaken  a  new  love  for  him  whom 
Christians  especially  honor  under  the  title 
"Patron  of  a  happy  death."  On  the  8th  of 
March  there  rises  in  the  mind  of  all  who  knew 
and  loved  the  one  whose  body  there  awaits  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection,  the  picture  of  a 
little  grave  on  a  lonely  hillside  in  Kentucky. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet  resting-place  even 
to  the  stranger;  and  in  the  hush,  unbroken  save 
by  the  soft  voices  of  nature,  his  spirit  will  be 
moved  to  prayer.  "God's  acre"  is  ever  a  restful 
spot  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.  Carved 
t)n  the  white  stone  which  marks  the  head  of  the 


mound  is  the  name  "Wallace," — name  most  dear 
because  of  him  who  bore  it.  That  little  grave 
recalls  this  story. 

Wallace  Williamson  when  twelve  y^rs  of  age 
was  entered  as  a  student  in  St.  Edward's  Hall, 
an  annex  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  for 
small  boys,  where  he  spent  nearly  three  years, 
holding  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  all, 
teachers  and  fellows;  for  he  was  gifted  with 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  rarely  to  be  found  in 
a  child  of  his  years.  Graceful  in  manner,  attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  amiable  in  disposition,  the 
soul  of  truth  and  honor  in  his  beautiful  dark 
eyes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Wallace 
was  loved  by  all.  From  his  first  days  at  Notre 
Dame  he  evinced  a  fervent  piety,  which,  strange 
to  say,  considering  that  he  had  never  been  undei 
Catholic  influence,  manifested  itself  in  a  tender 
and  confiding  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
and  to  St.  Joseph.  Having  set  his  heart  on  being^ 
a  Catholic,  this  favored  child  of  God  endeavored 
to  obtain  his  father's  sanction  to  his  reception  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism — a  desire  that  never 
left  him.  Meantime  he  won  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  by  his  frankness,  docility,  and 
affectionate  disposition.  Light-hearted  and  play- 
ful though  he  was,  there  was  a  certain  gravity 
about  him  that  revealed  a  superior  mind,  "a  soul 
of  high  desires." 

Among  the  devotions  practised  by  the  smaller 
boys,  one  in  particular  seemed  to  give  to  the 
heart  of  little  Wallace  especial  pleasure,  and  this 
was  the  custom  of  writing  petitions  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  our  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph. 
After  his  death  a  touching  letter  written  by  him 
was  found,  addressed  in  childish  characters:  "St. 
Joseph.  Heaven."  And  across  the  envelope,  with 
characteristic  generosity,  he  had  written:  "Re- 
member all  at  Notre  Dame."  The  one  idea  which 
prevailed  in  this  letter  was  death,  and  his  peti- 
tion was  that  St.  Joseph  might  grant  him  a  happy 
death.  Earnest  prayers  in  behalf  of  his  father, 
sisters,  and  others  near  and  dear,  were  not  for- 
gotten; but  over  and  over  he  asked  that  his  death 
might  be  holy,  and  that  he  might  have  light  to 
know  and  strength  to  embrace  the  "  true  religion." 
Tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  those  who  read  the 
boyish  lines,  blurred  and  blotted,  with  their  mis- 
spelled words;  but,  surely,  in  letters  of  gold  the 
angels  of  God  must  have  recorded  those  earnest 
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petitions.  His  confidenpe  in  St.  Joseph  was  entire, 
and  he  who  died  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
obtained  an  answer  to  Wallace's  prayer  so  direct 
as  to  justify  the  term  extraordinary.  For  in  the 
very  first  week  of  March,  the  month  especially 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  Wallace 
fell  ill;  and  on  the  8th,  having  received  baptism, 
"With  God's  dew  on  his  brow, 
To  Jesus'  arms 
His  pure  soul  fled  in  grace." 

Though  feared,  his  death  was  altogether  sudden; 
his  soul  waited  only  for  its  passport  to  Paradise. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  had  longed 
for  baptism,  and  his  only  anxiety  was  lest  he 
should  die  without  it.  No  sooner  was  the  Sacra- 
ment administered,  by  one  who  was  providen- 
tially near,  than  his  soul  flew  into  the  light  of  his 
-.Redeemer's  presence. 

A  life  full  of  promise  was  closed;  a  flower  too 
beautiful  for  earth  had  been  transplanted  to  the 
garden  of  God,  but  its  fragrance  remained.  Death 
was  a  giver  of  good  gifts— beatitude  ineffable  to 
the  departed,  consolation  and  fair  hope  to  those 
left  behind.  Well  indeed  was  it  written  of  Wal- 
lace by  one  who  knew  and  loved  him:  "Blessed 
little  preacher!  he  has  lifted  our  hearts  to  a  better 
world,  where  I  trust  we  shall  all  meet  him  again." 
His  life  was  a  sermon  on  confidence  in  St.  Joseph, 
and  his  death  a  revelation, — to  him  a  revelation 
of  St.  Joseph's  love  and  power,  to  us  a  revelation 
of  what  may  be  ours  through  trusting  prayer. 

A  beautiful  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  presented  by 
Mr.  Williamson  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  at  Notre  Dame,  is  a  touching 
memorial  of  a  blessed  and  beloved  child,  and 
will  long  serve  to  foster  the  devotion  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  little  Wallace, — a  devotion  first 
practised  by  Him  who,  whilst  He  walked  among 
men,  called  St.  Joseph  by  the  sweet  name  of 
father,  and  willed  to  be  known  as  the  Carpenter's 
Son,  till  His  doctrines.  His  miracles,  and  death 
proved  Him  to  be  "indeed  the  Son  of  God." 

Cascia. 


How  will  my  last  day  find  me — struggling  in 
vain  for  more  of  this  mortal  life,  or  yearning  for 
life  eternal? 

Offended  vanity  is  the  great  exponent  of 
unharmony  in  the  social  life. 


Tact  in  Almsgiving. 

IN  the  holy  season  of  Lent  the  duty  of  alms- 
giving, in  connection  with  fasting  and  prayer, 
appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  practical  Chris- 
tian. Perhaps  the  quality  of  which  the  generous 
almsgiver  has  most  need  is  tact—z.  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  sensitiveness  inherent  in  the 
self-respecting  poor.  With  the  best  possible  in- 
tentions, the  charitable  frequently  comfort  less 
by  their  gifts  than  they  wound  by  their  manner 
of  giving.  The  really  deserving  poor  often  go 
without  relief,  refuse  it,  because  its  acceptance, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  offered,  is 
a  humiliation  greater  than  they  can  bear.  Few 
will  feel  inclined  to  blame  this  species  of  pride,^ 
the  truly  charitable  will  rather  respect  it,  and 
make  it  a  point  that  their  beneficence  shall  be  so 
delicately  bestowed  that  it  may  evoke  gratitude 
instead  of  resentment.  A  pathetic  instance  of  this 
sensitiveness  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  going 
the  rounds  of  the  press,  secular  and  religious: 

At  one  of  the  schools  in  St.  Louis  numbers  of 
the  pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  luncheon 
with  them,  which  at  noon  they  ate  together. 
Among  those  who  did  not  go  home  for  dinner, 
the  teacher  in  a  particular  room  noticed  a  little 
girl,  who  always  sat  looking  wistfully  at  her  play- 
mates when  they  went  out  with  their  luncheon, 
but  who  never  brousfht  any  herself.  This  odd 
action  of  the  child  lasted  for  some  time,  when 
one  day  the  teacher  noticed  that  the  little  thing 
had  apparently  brought  her  dinner.  The  noon 
hour  came,  and  the  children  took  their  lunch 
as  usual  and  went  out  to  eat  it,  the  little  girl 
referred  to  remaining  alone  in  the  room,  with 
her  dinner  wrapped  up  in  a  paper  on  the  desk 
before  her.  The  teacher  advanced  to  the  child 
and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  out  to  eat  with 
the  rest,  at  the  same  time  putting  out  her  hand 
toward  the  package.  Quick  as  thought  the  girl 
clasped  her  hands  over  it,  and  exclaimed,  sob- 
bing, "Don't  touch  it,  teacher!  And  don't  tell„ 
please!  It's  only  blocks."  And  that  was  a  fact. 
Having  no  dinner  to  bring,  and  being  too  sensi- 
tive to  reveal  the  poverty  of  her  family,  the  child 
had  carefully  wrapped  up  a  number  of  small 
blocks  in  paper,  and  brought  the  package  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  luncheon. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

People  of  all  creeds  are  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  any  or  all  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  World's  Fair  should  be  open  on 
Sunday.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  Lord's  Day  would  be  violated  if  the  Expo- 
sition were  left  open;  while  others  submit  that 
Sunday  is,  practically,  the  only  day  on  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  which  the  Fair  offers, 
and  that  to  visit  it  would  be  no  profanation  of 
1  he  Lord's  Day.  Without  considering  the  practical 
difficulty  proposed  by  these  latter,  the  rational 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  interests  of  religion 
would  be  fully  subserved  by  throwing  open  the 
doors  on  Sunday,  excepting  the  time  set  apart 
for  religious  worship.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  perpetuate  the  dismal  Sabbath 
of  the  Puritans,  or  why  any  refining  influence 
should  be  suspended  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is 
hard  for  Protestants,  and  for  some  American 
Catholics  too,  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  man 
was  made  for  the  Sabbath. 


The  revival  of  pilgrimages  near  the  close  of 
our  century  is  a  proof  of  the  wondrous  vitality  of 
the  Church  in  a  materialistic  age.  In  France  the 
chief  promoters  of  these  pious  journeys  are  said 
to  be  the  Augustinian  Fathers,  who  annually 
conduct  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Pere 
Drochon,  one  of  these  Fathers,  has  just  published 
an  elegant  volume,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty 
illustrations  and  twenty  maps,  entitled  "  Les 
P^lerinage  Franpais  de  la  Tr^s  Sainte  Vierge." 
About  fourteen  hundred  shrines  of  Our  Lady 
in  France  alone  are  described.  France  is  truly 
Regnutn  Maria. 

Cardinal  Manning  and  many  of  the  English 
bishops  have  joined  in  the  petition  which  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Holy  See  to  have  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph  inserted  in  the  Mass,  after 
the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  Confiteor, 
and  in  the  prayers  Suscipe  Sancta  Trinitas,  Com- 
municantes,  and  Libera  nos. 


the  Cercle'du  Luxembourg.  He  touched  on  that 
insidious  argument  which  tries  to  divide  faith 
and  science.  He  said  that  there  were  many  scien- 
tific men  among  Catholics,  but  that  they  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  numerous.  "If  all  among  Catho- 
lics who  have  the  intelligence,  the  initiative,  the 
independence,  were  to  employ  these  in  the  study 
of  science,  the  advantage  would  soon  pass  over 
to  the  side  of  religion."  Among  the  advantages 
of  Catholic  scientific  congresses,  Mgr.  de  Hulst 
mentioned  that  "they  accustomed  the  mass  of 
Christians  to  take  some  interest  in  scientific  mat- 
ters, and  to  see  in  them  rather  a  help  ti  .n  a 
peril."  Over  six  hundred  and  fifty  names  have 
already  been  put  down  on  the  rolls  of  the  com- 
ing Congress.  

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  reprinted. 
"The  Prymer,  or  Prayer- Book,  of  the  Lay  People 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  a  copy  of  which  has  lair> 
long  unnoticed  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  It  dates  about  1400,  the  year  of 
Chaucer's  death.  The  book  contains  a  calendar, 
a  translation  into  what  was  then  popular  English 
of  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  other 
common  devotions.  The  Salve  Regina,  so  dear 
to  us,  was  said  in  this  quaint  way  by  English 
Catholics  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago: 

"  He}  1  queene  mooder  of  mercy,  oure  lyf  and  oure 
swetnesse  and  oure  hope  heyl,  to  the  we  crjen 
exiled  sones  of  eeue,  to  the  we  sygen  gronynge  and 
wepynge  In  this  ualeye  of  teeres,  ther  fore  thanne 
tome  to  usward  thy  mercyful  eyen,and  schewto  us 
ihesu'the  blessede  fruyt  of  the  woombe  after  that 
we  been  passed  heunes,  O  thow  debonerre,  O  thow 
meke,  O  thow  swete  mayde  marie  heyl." 

The  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  is  called  in  the 
quaint  old  English  the  "Gretynge  of  oure  Lady." 


The  editor  of  HoffmanrHs  Catholic  Directory^ 
who  declares  that  he  has  made  "strenuous 
efforts  "  to  this  end,  estimates  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  at  8,579,966.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  most 
complete  statistics  obtainable. 


The  second  International  Scientific  Congress 
of  Catholics  will  be  held  in  Paris  next  month. 
Mgr.  de  Hulst  recently  alluded  to  it  in  a  speech  at 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet  an- 
nounces the  death,  at  Guadalajara,  of  Sor  Patro- 
cinio,  or,  as  she  was  generally  known,  "the  Nun 
of  the  Wounds,"  who  is^spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
rr.n<;t  remarkable  women  of  our  time.  She  had 
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the  stigmata  and  was  regarded  throughout  Spain 
as  a  saint.  At  an  early  age  she  entered  the  Con- 
vent of  Cristo  de  la  Paciencia,  in  Madrid,  and 
soon  became  famed  for  sanctity  and  reputed  mir- 
acles. She  was  at  one  time  a  power  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  kingdom,  her  piety  having  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  Queen,  who  is  said  to 
have  worn  pieces  of  the  nun's  clothing  under 
her  royal  robes.  On  the  expulsion  of  Isabella  II., 
Sor  Patrocinio  went  to  Rome;  and  when  the 
Queen  was  recalled,  she  also  returned  to  Guada- 
lajara, where  she  abode  until  her  death. 


The  difficulty  which  missionaries  naturally 
find  in  converting  Mohammedans  to  the  faith  is 
well  known,  the  fatalism  of  this  people  being  a 
corruption  of  true  principles.  The  Capuchins  are 
the  most  successful  workers  among  them;  and, 
owing  to  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  the  fact  of  making  themselves  "all  to  all," 
these  devoted  missionaries  have  accomplished 
marvels.  Realizing  that  among  a  people  so  con- 
servative of  traditions  their  only  hope  of  success 
lies  in  the  education  of  the  young,  the  Capuchins 
have  applied  themselves  zealously  to  this  pur- 
pose. They  have  also  won  a  high  reputation  as 
medicine-men,  and  it  is  said  that  over  sixteen 
thousand  invalids  are  prescribed  for  yearly  in 
the  hospitals  which  they  have  established  in 
Trebizond  and  Samsun. 


A  new  tenor,  Mr.  Joseph  O'Mara,  who  began 
the  study  of  music  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Lim- 
erick, has  made  a  great  success  in  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  opera  of  "Ivanhoe." 


At  the  recent  sale  of  the  Seney  art  collection  in 
New  York,  Diaz's  famous  painting, "  The  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child,"  was  sold  for  $8,600. 


We  have  often  wondered,  writes  Dr.  Shea  in 
the  Catholic  News,  why  in  our  day  no  effort  is 
made  to  revive  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  at  Navan,  and  to  implore  her  aid  for 
the  good  of  Ireland  and  the  special  wants  of  her 
children.  In  the  olden  days  this  was  the  greatest 
shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Ireland.  The 
miracles  wrought  there  by  the  intercession  of 
the  Mother  of  God  were  constant  and  wonderful. 
From  all  parts  of  Ireland  pilgrims,  singly  and  in 
large  bodies,  were  ever  wending  their  way  to  the 


spot  which  God  had  made  the  scene  of  His 
blessings  and  wonders.  A  special  act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  prohibited,  in  case  of  civil  war  or 
disturbance,  any  molestation  or  hindrance  of  the 
pilgrims  visiting  or  returning  from  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  at  Navan.  The  preamble  of  this  act 
is  extremely  curious,  for  it  is  a  narrative  of  some 
of  the  most  wonderful  miracles  wrought  there; 
and  it  is  probably  the  only  case  where  a  volume 
of  statutes  thus  attests  miracles.  They  must  have 
been  of  public  notoriety,  not  to  be  gainsaid,  or 
a  parliament  would  not  have  given  u.  a  such 
prominence. 

Baron  Friedrich  Schmidt,  probably  the  most 
expert  master  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe, 
died  recently  in  Vienna.  He  restored  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne,  and  his  design  for  the  town- 
hall  of  Vienna  took  the  first  prize  in  an  open 
competition  with  sixty-nine  architects.  He  built 
many  beautiful  churches  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Baron  was  a  fervent  convert  to 
the  Church.  In  giving  his  reasons  for  his  con- 
version to  one  of  his  friends  he  said:  "I  have 
come  to  recognize  the  Catholic  Church  to  be 
the  mother  of  truth  and  of  art.  Amongst  Cath- 
olics I  have  always  found  liberality  of  mind, 
spirit,  wealth  of  fancy,  solidity  and  fulness  of 
thought.  In  the  Prussian  bureaucracy,  with  which 
I  had  to  deal  before  my  conversion,  I  found  only 
stiffness  and  insipidity.  Was  it  any  wonder,  then, 
when  I  felt  so  attracted  by  Catholicism,  that  I 
should  at  length  embrace  it?" 


We  hope  that  every  city  in  the  Union  will  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  Milwaukee  in  regard  to  the 
posting  of  indecent  play-bills  or  other  placards 
throughout  the  city.  The  chief  of  police  in  Mil- 
waukee insists  on  an  inspection  of  all  posters,  and 
the  result  is  the  exclusion  of  much  that  could 
offend  the  eye  and  outrage  the  sense  of  purity. 
The  leading  papers  of  the  country,  secular  and 
religious,  have  spoken,  and  continue  to  speak, 
very  plainly  upon  this  subject,  and  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  in  many  cities  has  been  drawn 
to  it.  But  some  practical  authoritative  action  like 
that  in  Milwaukee  is  needed  in  order  to  remove 
one  great  source  of  sin  and  moral  ruin. 


Monsignor  Lamy,  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Louvain,  has  been  chosen  director  for  the 
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present  year  of  the  class  of  letters  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium.  Among  the  correspond- 
ing members  of  the  Academy  are  the  Cavaliere 
de  Rossi,  the  well-known  archaeologist;  Cesare 
Canlu,  the  Italian  historian;  Lord  Tennyson, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone. 


The  bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  civil  disabilities  of  Catholics  in 
England,  called  forth  many  contra-petitions  from 
Protestant  ministers  and  church  organizations, 
and  was  defeated,  by  a  small  majority,  after  a 
long  debate.  The  failure  of  the  great  British 
statesmen  to  award  this  scant  justice  to  Catholic 
citizens  after  centuries  of  persecution,  speaks  ill 
for  the  tolerant  spirit  which  is  the  boast  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  occasion  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  speeches  ever  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 


How  completely  the  late  Prince  Baldwin  of 
Belgium  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  people  may 
be  known  from  the  deep,  unfeigned  sorrow  man- 
ifested throughout  the  kingdom  by  all  classes  at 
his  unexpected  death.  He  was  of  a  thoroughly 
religious  ftature,  his  favorite  books  being  the 
"Vie  de  J^sus  Christ,"  by  the  Abbe  Fouard  (a 
work,  by  the  way,  just  translated  into  English); 
and  the  "Elements  Raisonn^s  de  Religion,"  by 
the  late  Mgr.  Van  Weddingen,  his  tutor.  The 
Prince  was  an  early  riser,  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  he  often  said  that,  personally,  he  felt  no  in- 
terest in  the  "eight  hours'  movement"  of  the 
Socialists.  

The  Holy  Father  presented  a  valuable  gold 
chalice  to  Father  Monsabre,  at  the  close  of  his 
conferences  in  Rome. 


The  Rev.  Father  Jean  Louis  de  Nicolai,  who 
died  lately  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  was 
formerly  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian 
army,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Tsar,  and  governor  of 
the  Caucasus.  He  was  drawn  to  religion  by  as- 
sociation with  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  whom  he  met 
in  the  south  of  France  while  recovering  from 
wounds  received  in  battle.  He  had  practised  the 
austerities  of  the  rule  of  St.  Bruno  for  twenty 
years. 


New  Publications. 

The  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  A  Life  of  Our 
I^RD  AND  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  AbW  Constant 
Fouard.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Edition,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  George  F.  X.  Griffith.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Cardinal  Manning.  Two  Volumes.  New  York  and  London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

To  the  Christian  there  can  be  no  subject  more 
important  and  instructive  than  the  life  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  came  from  heaven  to 
be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  to  enlighten  us  by  the 
purest  doctrine,  and  to  animate  us,  by  His  own  ex- 
ample, to  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  Hence  His 
whole  life,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  is  a  continual  in- 
struction for  the  regulation  of  our  manners,  and  we 
sin  only  in  proportion  as  our  conduct  is  a  deviation 
from  what  He  proposes  for  our  imitation.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  does  it  seem  needful  that  this  truth 
should  be  brought  prominently  before  the  minds  of 
men,  especially  of  those  professing  Christians  whose 
life  and  conduct  show  but  little  conformity  with  the 
teachings  of  Him  in  whom  they  profess  to  believe, 
and  whose  minds  are  fast  being  involved  in  the 
darkness  of  infidelity.  And  the  consequent  evils  be- 
come greater  and  more  widespread  day  by  day,  as 
manifested  in  the  growing  dissensions  which  disturb 
the  existence  of  society.  Truly,  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary among  all  Christian  peoples  is  that  the  spirit 
of  our  Divine  Master  should  be  reflected  in  the 
daily  life  of  those  who  profess  to  adore  Him.  This 
new  "  Life  of  Our  Lord,"  by  the  Abbe  Fouard,  will, 
if  it  meets  with  the  circulation  it  so  justly  merits, 
contribute  in  no  slight  degree  toward  hastening 
that  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  which  society 
stands  so  much  in  need. 

This  work  was  well  described  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  as  uniting  "the  consolations 
of  piety  with  the  explanations  of  true  science  on 
the  text  of  Scripture."  The  author  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task  he  proposed  to  himself.  To  a 
mind  well  stored  with  theological  and  linguistic 
knowledge  he  added  the  inestimable  advantages  re- 
sulting from  personal  visits  to  those  places  in  which 
the  Saviour  lived.  Thus,  without  unnecessary  re- 
course to  controversy  and  criticism,  he  makes  the 
record  of  the  Man-God  here  upon  earth  a  living 
reality,  and  one  that  can  not  fail  to  leave  Its  impres- 
sion upon  every  reader.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
work  abounds  with  notes  that  interpret  the  text  and 
illustrate  the  events  recorded,  embodying  the  exten- 
sive researches  made  by  the  author  in  his  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  We  can  not,  therefore,  too  highly 
commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers.  In  1881  Leo 
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XIII.  sent  his  benediction'  to  the  Abbd  Fouard,  and 
many  cardinals  and  a  large  number  of  the  bishops 
of  France  have  given  the  work  their  approbation. 
The  translation  has  been  skilfully  done,  and  reflects 
the  many  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  possessed  by  the 
one  to  whom  the  task  was  entrusted.  The  mention 
of  the  publishers  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
mechanical  execution  of  the  book. 

Ipse,  Ipsa:  Ipse, Ipsa,  Ipsum :  Which.''  By  Richard 
F.  Quigley,  LL.  B.  New  York  and  Cincinnati:  F.  Pustet  &  Co. 
Not  a  very  happy  title  surely!  But  "what's  in  a 
name.^"  It  is  the  substance  that  gives  reality  and 
worth  to  the  object.  Still,  we  could  have  wished  for 
a  title  to  the  present  work  that  might  convey  to  the 
general  reader  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  instruction 
and  devout  reading  which  may  be  found  enclosed 
within  the  covers.  The  book  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  controversial  letters  in  regard  to  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis:  "I  will  put  enmities  between 
thee  and  the  Woman,  and  thy  seed  and  her  seed: 
she  shall  crush  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait 
for  her  heel."  The  development  of  the  subjects 
which  are  thereby  called  forth  presents  an  admi- 
rable vindication  of  the  position  assigned  by  the 
Church  to  the  ever-blessed  Mother  of  the  world's 
Redeemer  in  the  divine  economy  of  man's  salva- 
tion. The  "letters"  are  in  reply  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Kingdon,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  and  "John  M.  Davenport,  priest  of  the 
Mission  Church"  (Ritualist  minister),  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  The  occasion  of  writing  the  letters  was 
furnished  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Kingdon,  in  a 
lecture,  that  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion was  founded  upon  the  substitution  of  one  letter 
for  another — changing  ifse  into  ij>sa.  This  ridiculous 
assertion,  after  its  appearance  in  print,  was  at  once 
refuted  by  Mr.  Quigley,  a  prominent  Catholic  law- 
yer of  St.  John,  who  subsequently,  in  answer  to  his 
adversaries,  published  a  series  of  masterly  letters  on 
the  honor  due  and  paid  to  the  Mother  of  God  by 
true  Christians.  In  response  to  the  wishes  of  hosts 
of  readers,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  these 
letters  have  been  collected  and  published  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  author  shows  himself  a  Catholic  layman  of 
the  true  stamp, — one  of  those  ever  ready  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  Is  in  them,  and  one  whose 
words  can  not  fail  to  effect  much  good  under  cir- 
cumstances wherein  the  clergy  might  perhaps  be 
unable  to  secure  an  auditor.  There  are.  It  is  true, 
expressions  to  be  met  with  that  are  not  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  literary  good  taste;  but,  as 
Mr.  Quigley  explains  in  his  preface,  his  opponents. 


"by  the  insolence,  ignorance,  stupidity  and  malice 
displayed,  forced  the  button  from  off"  his  "foil,  and 
obliged"  him  "to  thrust"  his  "weapon  home."  The 
whole  work  will  be  found  a  complete  theological 
exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  and  possess- 
ing the  additional  recommendation  that  the  truths 
regarding  this  beautiful  article  of  our  holy  faith 
are  set  forth  clearly  and  succinctly,  in  response  to 
all  the  objections  which  the  spirit  of  heresy,  even 
nowadays,  can  conjure  up.  Evidently  the  author's 
work  has  been  a  labor  of  love.  He  has  draw  largely 
from  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  own  deep  study 
and  reflections,  and  only  our  limited  space  prevents 
us  from  reproducing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages in  his  letters,  wherein,  with  a  mind  and  heart 
animated  by  true  Christian  faith  and  charity,  he 
speaks  of  the  honor  justly  due  to  the  Mother  of 
God.  At  the  same  time  he  enhances  the  merits  of 
his  own  work  by  judicious  selections  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  appropriate  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Dr. 
Brownson,  not  forgetting  to  add  the  testimony  of 
Protestant  writers  in  praise  of  her  who  is  "blessed 
amongst  women."  We  cordially  recommend  the 
work  to  our  readers,  and  bespeak  for  It  an  extended 
circulation. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Mr.  George  Lyons,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  whose  happy 
death  occurred  on  the  15th  of  January. 

Mr.  Denis  Relihan,  recently  deceased  at  Lom- 
bardstown,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 

Miss  Agnes  Dennon,  a  fervent  Child  of  Mary, 
who  died  a  happy  death  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on 
the  6th  of  January. 

Mr.  Michael  Conway,  of  Ottawa,  111.,  who  piously 
yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  27th  of  January. 

Mr.  Hugh  McKenna,  who  met  with  a  sudden 
death  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  at  Arnot,  Pa. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  McCracken,  of  Chicago,  111.,  who 
died  suddenly  on  the  6th  ult. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Harkins,  Hugh  Boyle,  and  J.  P. 
Murphy,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mr.  John  O'Brien, 
Antigonish,  N.  S. ;  Mrs.  William  Boyle,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. ;  Miss  Alice  Goodwin,  Dover,  N.JH. ;  andJMiss 
Mary  Walsh,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  In  peace! 
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Royden's  Rash  Judgment. 


BY    L.  \V.  REILLY. 


The  Bad  Wolf  that  Became  Good. 


A    LEGEND    OF    ST.  FRANCIS    OF    ASSISl. 

O  T.  FRANCIS  spoke  unto  the  beast,— 
^  The  big,  wild  wolf  of  Gubbio: 
"Why  should  you  on  our  brothers  feast, 

You  who  are  cared  for  here  below, — 
To  whom  God  gives  a  coat  so  thick. 

To  whom  God  gives  those  eyes  so  bright?" 
At  this  the  wolf  his  chops  did  lick. 

And  made  the  children  scream  with  fright. 

"^Oh,  do  not  fear! "  St.  Francis  said; 
"My  little  children,  do  not  fear" — 
At  this  the  big  wolf  bent  his  head, — 
"  He'll  love  his  Lord,  who  loves  him  dear." 
"And  will  you.  Beast?"  the  children  cried. 
"  If  you'll  love  Him,  you'll  love  us,  too." 
He  opened  then  his  jaws  so  wide. 
He  could  take  in  both  me  and  you! 

"  Don't  call  him  Beast,"  St.  Francis  smiled. 

"Just  call  him  Brother,  gently,  low." 

And  then  the  wolf,  no  longer  wild, 

Put  up  his  paw  to  Francis — so! — 

Put  out  his  paw  to  Francis'  hand : 

The  children  wondered  much  as  he 

Put  out  his  paw!  And  through  the  land 

It  was  a  sign  of  peace  to  be. 

M.  F.  E. 


In  the  Sulpitian  church  at  Paris,  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  was  one  day  seated  by  accident  near  a 
seminarian,  to  whom  he  said:  "Monsieur,  do 
me  the  favor  to  inform  me  what  you  are  taught 
at  the  seminary."  The  seminarian  did  not  answer. 
Thinking  that  the  young  man  had  not  heard  his 
question,  the  Prince  repeated  it,  with  no  better 
success.  He  tried  a  third  time.  "  We  are  taught," 
replied  the  seminarian,  in  a  low  voice,  "to  keep 
silence  in  the  church." 


I. 
T  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  the  sky  was 
dark  with  clouds.  A  storm  was 
coming  up  from  the  northeast.  The 
chilliness  without  made  the  warmth 
indoors  all  the  more  cosey;  and 
Royden  Laight,  who  had  been  too 
ill  to  go  to  school  that  day,  was 
snuggled  up  in  a  rocking-chair  in  the  sitting-room 
of  his  home,  reading  a  story-book. 

"Mother,"  said  he  suddenly,  looking  up  from 
his  book  and  turning  toward  the  only  other 
occupant  of  the  room,  who  was  busy  sewing; 
"what's  a  rash  judgment?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  replied  his  mother,  who 
had  been  so  intent  on  making  a  dress  for  Baby 
Stella  out  of  some  pieces  of  embroidery,  that 
she  wanted  a  few  minutes  to  collect  her  thoughts 
before  answering. 

"Because  Harry  Dangerfield,  one  of  the  boys 
in  this  story,  made  a  *  rash  judgment,'  so  the 
book  says;  and  Arthur  Lee,  another  one  of  them, 
shook  his  fist  in  Harry's  face  and  cried  out: 
'You'll  be  sorry  for  this  some  day!'  Now, what 
does  a  rash  judgment  mean?" 

"  It  means,"  answered  his  mother,  "  that — the 
baby's  awake!  Excuse  me,  Roy! "  And  she  rushed 
into  the  next  room,  where  Stella  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  her  carriage,  and  where  she  was  now  crying 
like  a  calliope. 

Presently  Mrs.  Laight  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  bringing  the  baby  with  her.  She  had 
hardly  got  seated,  with  Stella  playing  at  her  feet 
with  the  spools  and  the  buttons  in  her  work-box, 
before  she  said: 

"  What  was  that  you  asked  me,  Roy?  I  got  such 
a  fright,  thinking  the  baby  might  fall  out  of  her 
carriage,  that  I  have  forgotten  your  question." 
"What  is  a  rash  judgment,  mother?" 
"It  means  that — the  cat  is  on  the  parlor  table! 
Go  quick,  dear!" 

There  was  an  ominous  crash  just  then.  Before 
Royden  could  move  ten  steps,  the  Beleek  vase. 
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that  Mr.  Laight  prized  above  price,  lay  in  frag- 
rments  on  the  floor.  The  frightened  cat  ran  out 
land  hid  back  of  the  coal-box  in  the  kitchen. 

There  was  no  use  crying  over  the  matter.  The 
precious  bits  were  gathered  up  by  the  maid  and 
placed  out  of  sight,  to  be  sent  to  an  artistic 
repairer  of  fine  china-ware.  Royden,  his  mother 

id  Stella  came  back  to  the  sitting-room.  Mrs. 
.aight  was  so  distressed  at  the  shattering  of  the 
rase  that  she  was  slow  to  resume  the  talk  with 
ler  son,  but  at  last  she  began: 

"A  rash  judgment  means  that — " 

"The  rain  is  coming  down,  mother,  and  the 
windows  upstairs  are  open,"  interrupted  Marion, 
Royden's  elder  sister,  Iwho  had  just  returned 
from  school,  and  did  not  notice  that  her  mother 
was  speaking  when  she  entered  the  room. 

"  Call  Jennie,"  said  Mrs.  Laight;  "  and  hurry 
upstairs  both  of  you,  to  shut  down  the  windows 
before  the  carpets  are  soaked." 

When  the  windows  were  all  closed,  and  the 
children,  together  with  the  servant,  had  come 
downstairs  again,  Mrs.  Laight  said: 

"  Please  let  me  off,  Roy,  from  answering  your 
question  to-night.  It  has  been  followed  by  three 
such  mishaps  that  I'm  tempted  to  form  the  rash 
judgment  that  it  is  bewitched." 

IL 

The  next  day  Royden  was  well  enough  to  go 
to  school.  He  wanted  to  wear  his  new  overcoat; 
but,  as  the  weather  was  still  stormy,  his  mother 
coaxed  him  to  put  on  the  old  one.  "  It  will  be 
the  last  time  I  shall  ask  you  to  wear  it,"  she  said. 
And  to  please  her,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  new 
garment  for  fairer  days,  Royden  put  on  his  well- 
worn  surtout. 

The  morning  session  of  the  class  passed  pleas- 
antly, and  Royden  was  in  high  spirits  at  the 
noontide  recess.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game 
of  tag,  when  he  bethought  him  of  the  handsome 
new  penknife  that  his  father  had  given  him  for 
his  birthday,  and  that  he  had  taken  to  school 
now  for  the  first  time. 

"Say,  boys,"  he  exclaimed,  "see  what  I  have!" 

His  companions  clustered  around  him,  and 
all  of  them  admired  the  knife.  The  handle  of  it 
was  genuine  pearl,  and  it  had  four  blades,  a 
gimlet,  and  a  pair  of  tiny  scissors.  It  was  an 
unusually  fine  piece  of  cutlery. 

"  Let  me  try  it,  Roy,"  said  Robert  Porter;  and 


he  picked  up  a  twig  and  whittled  it  with  ease. 
"My,  but  that's  sharp!"  was  his  comment. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  asked  Will  Talbot, 
who  was  very  shrewd  in  making  trades. 

"Father  gave  it  to  me  on  Thursday  for  a 
birthday  present." 

"What  did  it  cost?"  persisted  Will. 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  will  you  take  for  it?"  inquired  Robert. 

"I  don't  care  to  sell  it." 

"  I'll  trade  with  you,"  put  in  Will,  as  he  took 
the  knife  and  examined  it,  noting  that  it  had 
the  trade-mark  of  one  of  the  best  makers  of 
cutlery.  "You  can  have  your  choice  of  my  base- 
ball and  bat,  my  skates,  or  my  tennis  racket." 

"No,  Will,  thanks!  I  don't  wish  to  part  with 
it,[since  it  is  what  I  have  often  longed  for,  and 
because  father  gave  it  to  me.  But  I'll  tell — " 

Just  then  the  school-bell  rang,  and  the  boys 
hastened  to  their  respective  places  in. the  ranks, 
and  filed  into  the  class-rooms. 

IIL 

As  the  following  morning  was  clear,  Royden 
wore  his  new  overcoat,  and  was  complimented  by 
the  other  boys  on  his  neat  appearance  in  it.  He 
was  early  at  school,  because  he  wanted  to  ask 
Will  Talbot  to  give  him  back  his  knife,  which 
the  latter  had  been  handling  when  the  bell  rang 
the  day  before.  Royden  had  tried  in  vain  to  find 
him  when  school  was  out.  But  Will  was  tardy, 
and  it  was  noon  before  Royden  had  a  chance  to 
speak  to  him.  When  they  met,  Royden  said: 

"Will,  please  give  me  back  my  knife." 

"I  haven't  got  your  knife!"  was  the  unex- 
pected reply. 

" Oh,  yes,  you  have!  You  were  the  last  one  that 
had  it  yesterday.  Quit  fooling.  Will,  and  hand  it 
back  to  me." 

"  I  tell  you  I  haven't  got  it,"  he  repeated.  "  I 
gave  it  back  to  you  when  the  bell  rang." 

"No,  you  didn't." 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Did  he,  Rob?" 

"I  didn't  see  him  return  it  to  you;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  he  did  or  not,  as  I  rushed  off  to 
get  a  drink  of  water  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell." 

The  other  boys  who  had  been  present  at  the 
inspection  of  the  penknife  all  remembered  see- 
ing it  in  Will  Talbot's  hands,  but  none  of  them 
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could  be  positive  that  he  had  given  it  back  to 
its  owner.  There  was  much  wrangling  between 
Royden  and  Will,  and  they  nearly  came  to  blows. 
Finally  Royden  said: 

"  I'll  tell  my  father  as  soon  as  I  go  home." 

"Tell  your  grandmother  if  you  feel  like  it!" 
retorted  the  other.  "  What  do  I  care  ?  Do  you 
think  I'm  a  coddy-moddy,  afraid  of  you  or 
your  father?" 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laight  were  informed 
that  Will  Talbot  had  taken  Royden's  knife  and 
refused  to  give  it  up,  the  mother  asked: 

"Are  you  certain,  Roy,  that  Will  did  not  hand 
it  back  to  you?" 

"  I'm  as  sure  as  sure  can  be.  Why,  I  know  that 
he  didn't;  and  to  prove  it  I've  hunted  all  through 
my  clothes,  turned  my  pockets  inside  out,  and 
had  the  boys  search  carefully  all  over  the  place 
where  we  were  standing  when  I  showed  them  the 
knife.  WiH  Talbot's  a  thief,  that's  what  he  is!" 

"  Don't  say  that,  Roy.  He  may  be  only  teasing 
you,  and  will  give  it  back  to-morrow." 

"Can't  I  say  the  truth,  mother?  If  he  keeps 
my  knife,  isn't  that  the  same  as  stealing  it?  And 
isn't  a  boy  who  acts  dishonestly  a  thief  ?" 

"  Don't  be  in  haste  to  pass  sentence,  Roy,  on 
your  friend.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  against 
him,  but  wait  for  a  day  or  two  before  you  de- 
clare him  guilty.  In  such  a  serious  matter  it  is 
best  to  be  slow." 

But  day  followed  day,  and  still  the  knife  was 
not  forthcoming.  Mr.  Laight  thought  at  first  that 
he  would  speak  to  Will's  father  about  the  loss 
of  the  knife,  but  he  shrank  from  inflicting  pain 
on  his  pleasant  neighbor.  He  hoped  that  Will 
would  of  his  own  accord  make  restitution;  and, 
at  the  worst,  he  expected  that  if  Will  persisted 
in  keeping  the  trinket,  he  would  eventually  let 
somebody  see  it  in  his  possession,  and  then  it 
could  be  promptly  reclaimed.     , 

Ruyden  would  no  longer  play  with  Will.  He 
cut  him  before  all  the  other  boys  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  refused  to  enter  any  game  in 
which  he  participated.  To  his  most  intimate 
comrades,  Royden  expressed  his  conviction  more 
than  once  that:  "Will  Talbot's  a  thief,  that's 
what  he  is! " 

IV. 

Two  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  knife, 
Royden  was  sitting  one  evening  at  the  table  in 


the  dining-room,  studying  his  lessons  for  the 
morrow,  when  his  mother  said : 

"  Please  go  upstairs,  Roy,  and  get  your  old 
overcoat  out  of  the  ragbag.  I  saw  poor  Tom 
Davidge  in  the  storm  this  morning,  and  he  had 
nothing  on  his  shoulders  but  a  jacket.  I'm  sure 
he  has  no  coat;  and  if  yours  is  not  so  bad  as  I 
thought,  I  may  be  able  to  mend  it  so  as  to  make 
it  look  respectable.  At  least  it  is  warm,  and  will 
keep  that  poor  boy  from  freezing  in  such  weather 
as  this.  So  go  get  it  now,  while  I  have  a  spare 
half  hour." 

Royden  went  upstairs,  found  the  ragbag,  pulled 
out  the  coat  and  took  it  down  to  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Laight  examined  the  garment  critically.  It 
needed  a  new  collar,  the  braid  was  somewhat 
frayed,  it  had  lost  two  buttons,  the  flap  on  one 
pocket  was  slightly  ripped,  the  lining  was  tattered 
at  the  bottom,  and — 

"What's  this?"  she  said,  as  her  fingers  felt 
something  hard  between  the  lining  and  the  goods. 
She  put  her  hand  inside  the  pocket.  But  it  was 
not  torn — yes,  it  was:  in  one  corner  there  was  a 
wee  hole  in  it.  She  shoved  the  object  up  through 
the  rent,  and  when  she  brought  it  forth  she  held 
it  up  without  speaking. 

"Well,  if  there  isn't  my  knife!"  exclaimed 
Royden. 

His  face  was  a  study.  Delight  at  the  rerovery 
of  his  pretty  present;  shame  at  the  positiveness 
he  had  used  to  affirm  that  it  had  not  been  re- 
turned to  him;  remorse  at  the  opprobrious 
names  he  had  called  Will  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  boys;  sorrow  at  throwing  away  Will's 
friendship;  dread  of  the  ridicule  of  his  compan- 
ions; apprehension  of  the  correction  his  father 
might  administer, — these  emotions  filled  him 
with  confusion.  His  countenance  was  flushed; 
his  heart  beat  so  loud  that  he  thought  its  throb- 
bings  could  be  heard. 

"You'll  have  to  tell  the  boys  that  you  have 
recovered  the  knife,"  said  Mrs.  Laight.  "And  you 
ought  to  ask  Will  to  forgive  you  for  having  ac- 
cused him  of  keeping  it.  It's  well  you  didn't 
repeat  the  defamatory  appellation  of  thief  that 
you  applied  to  him  in  my  presence,"  she  added. 

The  blush  on  Royden's  face  deepened.  Should 
he  let  his  mother  remain  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  profited  by  her  caution  not  to  act  as 
prosecutor,  judge  and  jury,  and   to  pronounce 


p 

■f    sentence   of  guilt  before   the  case   was   tried? 
B    Should  he  confess  that  he  had  repeatedly  de- 
H     Glared  that  Will  had  committed  theft? 
jf         "  But  I  did,  mother,"  he  said,  almost  inaudibly, 
when  his  conscience  had  triumphed. 

("You  did?  O  my  son!" 
"  Yes,  several  times,  before  a  number  of  the 
boys,"  was  the  manly  confession. 
"Well,  my  son,  you  must  restore  his  good 
name  by  telling  all  those  before  whom  you  have 
disparaged  him  that  he  is  innocent,  and  you 
must  apologize  to  him  for  your  rash  judgment." 
Royden  started.  So  he  had  himself  been  guilty 
of  that  mean  offence  for  which  Arthur  Lee  had 
reprimanded  Harry  Dangerfield!  And  this  was 
what  it  meant,  was  it? 
The  next  day  Royden  nerved  himself  to  beg 
Will's  pardon  and  to  tell  the  boys.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  to  do;  but,  once  persuaded  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  he  did  it  frankly,  thoroughly  and 
honorably.  It  was  the  only  way  to  repair  his 
fault.  That  night,  when  he  was  about  to  retire, 
he  whispered  to  his  mother : 

"  I  promise  you,  mother,  that  I'll  go  slow 
next  time  when  I'm  tempted  to— form  a  rash 
judgment!" 
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The  Heroine  of  Saragossa. 

^^m  The  armies  of  the  man  whom  his  admirers 
loved  to  call  the  Great  Napoleon,  but  who  was 
known  to  his  enemies  by  a  title  far  less  compli- 
mentary, were  sweeping  in  a  triumphal  progress 
over  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world;  and  one 
detachment,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  was  thundering  away  at 
the  Spanish  town  of  Saragossa.  This  old  city  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  Aragon,  and,  on  account 
of  a  legend  connected  with  it,  had  been  a  place 
much  frequented  by  the  devout  Aragonese,  who 
flocked  there  as  pilgrims  from  every  quarter  of 
the  province.  It  was  said  that  St.  James  the  Great 
once  preached  in  Saragossa,  and  saw,  while  he 
addressed  the  people,  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself 
standing  upon  a  marble  pillar,  and  asking  him  to 
build  a  church  in  her  honor  upon  that  spot. 


The  town,  having  been  founded  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  was  named  Caesarea  Augusta, 
and  it  was  easy  enough  to  corrupt  that  long  title 
into  the  Saragossa — or  Zaragoza,  as  some  have 
it — that  it  afterward  became.  The  old  Roman 
wall  about  the  city  was  very  stout  and  firm — far 
stronger,  in  fact,  than  that  which  replaced  the 
portions  of  it  which  had  yielded  to  time  and  the 
elements;  for  the  Spaniards,  who  succeeded  the 
Romans,  built  largely  of  inferior  bricks,  and  the 
modern  part  of  the  wall  around  the  sixty  thou- 
sand people  of  Saragossa  seemed  little  better 
than  no  wall  at  all  when  Napoleon's  army  began 
to  batter  it  down. 

The  French  had  virtually  seized  Spain,  but 
occasionally  there  was  an  insurrection  against 
the  enemy,  whose  leader  had  lured  the  royal 
family  into  captivity,  and  called  his  brother, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Spain.  The  Spanish, 
aside  from  being  loj^al,  tenaciously  held  to  the 
old  religion;  and  it  seemed  to  them  a  holy  un- 
dertaking to  try  and  keep  from  the  invader  the 
city  where  St.  James  had  preached — the  first  in 
Spain  to  hear  the  story  of  the  Cross. 

Saragossa  stood  in  a  somewhat  level  plain, 
encompassed  by  mountains  on  every  side.  Out- 
side the  town  was  some  high  land  topped  by  a 
convent.  This  mesa,  or  high  ground,  was  called 
the  Torrero;  and  the  French  General  saw  plainly 
that  if  he  could  only  gain  possession  of  it,  and 
plant  his  batteries  there,  he  could  send  a  shower 
of  balls  and  shells  into  the  city  that  would  de- 
stroy it  in  short  order. 

Inside  the  walls  all  was  haste  and  confusion. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  quiet  people,  and  were 
unused  to  war's  alarms.  There  were  only  about 
two  hundred  soldiers  who  could  be  depended 
upon;  and  so  every  citizen  became  a  volunteer, 
pledged  to  fight  to  the  end,  whatever  that  end 
might  be.  Even  the  women  and  children  did 
their  share,  as  you  will  see.  One  of  the  captive 
King's  old  retainers  was  put  in  command  of  the 
feeble  garrison,  and  set  about  trying  to  devise 
plans  whereby  it  might  hold  out  until  relief 
came.  Then  the  siege  began. 

The  French  had  no  lack  of  men  or  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  first  step  was  easy;  they  aimed  for 
the  high  land,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before 
the  poor  beleaguered  citizens  saw  the  enemy 
established   on   the  Torrero,  whence  a  deadly 
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shower  began  to  fall.  Right  into  the  city  the  fiery 
missiles  came.  The  ill-built  houses  fell  as  if  made 
of  cards,  and  shells  burst  where  little  children 
were  huddled  together, — little  ones,  perchance, 
whose  natural  protectors  were  fighting,  in  one  way 
or  another,  for  God  and  home  and  native  land; 
for  all  worked.  The  women  filled  great  bags 
with  sand  and  hauled  them  to  build  barricades. 
Or  they  carried  food  to  the  men  at  the  guns.  The 
nuns  from  the  convent  on  the  Torrero,  having 
been  driven  into  the  city,  nursed  the  wounded  or 
made  cartridges,  which  the  children  carried  to  the 
soldiers.  The  monks  themselves  became  soldiers 
for  the  time,  thinking  it  a  holy  war — as  indeed 
it  was,  if  so  dreadful  a  thing  as  war  ever  can  be. 
And  so  the  days  wore  on  with  terrible  monotony, 
varied  only  by  such  startling  events  as  the  firing 
of  the  powder-magazine  by  some  traitor,  or  a 
longer  list  of  dead  than  usual. 

It  was  at  the  gate  called  the  Portillo  that  the 
Maid  of  Saragossa  earned  her  name,  and  a  place 
in  history  with  it.  The  fight  was  fiercest,  well- 
nigh  hopeless,  at  that  point;  and  a  whisper  went 
about  that  every  gunner  had  been  killed.  Then 
Agustina,  a  young  woman  who  was  making  her 
way  to  the  soldiers  with  some  food, said:  "I  will 
manage  one  gun,  God  helping  me."  She  seized 
a  match  from  a  dead  gunner's  hand,  and  took 
his  place,  which  she  held  with  credit  until  the 
terrible  siege  was  over.  And  it  was  not  over  soon. 
Weeks  went  on;  then  the  French,  maddened  by 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  besieged,  renewed 
the  attack  with  fresh  vigor.  At  last  a  day  came 
when  the  inhabitants,  or  what  was  left  of  them, 
were  huddled  in  one  corner  of  their  town;  their 
dead,  whom  they  had  no  time  to  bury,  heaped 
up  around  them.  The  French  General  thought 
the  end  had  come,  and  sent  this  message,  under 
a  flag  of  truce,  from  the  convent  where  he  had 
made  a  stand :  "  Headquarters,  St.  Eugracia. 
Capitulation."  In  a  very  short  time  the  answer 
went  back:  "Headquarters,  Saragossa.  War  to 
the  knife." 

After  that  there  was  no  more  parleying  be- 
tween commanders.  The  awful  fighting  became 
more  fierce  than  ever,  and  at  last,  through  the 
thick  smoke,  the  townspeople  could  see  that  the 
city  had  been  fired.  Thenceforth  their  work  was 
lighted  by  the  glare  from  their  burning  homes. 
And   then — the   French   retreated!    News    had 


reached  them,  both  of  reverses  elsewhere  fo " 
themselves  and  reinforcements  for  the  besieged. 
The  siege  began  on  the  27th  of  June.  It  was  the 
14th  of  August  when  the  French  soldiers  silenced 
their  batteries  and  fled. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  brave  Agustina 
was  duly  rewarded,  receiving,  beside  the  full  pay 
of  an  artillery-man  during  her  life,  the  right  to 
wear  a  little  shield  of  honor  wrought  in  the 
sleeve  of  her  gown,  which  told  the  story  of  her 
heroism  in  the  famous  siege  of  Saragossa. 


A  Brave  American  Painter. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Benjamin  West  painted 
his  great  historical  picture  of  the  "Death  of 
General  Wolfe  "  it  had  been  the  fashfon  in  pict- 
ures of  that  kind  to  portray  every  character  in 
the  Greek  or  Roman  dress — the  classical  style,  as 
it  was  called.  No  one  was  brave  enough  to  break 
through  thi€  bad  habit,  which  seems  absurd 
enough  to  us  to-day.  But  West  said:  "I  will  not 
have  my  Frenchmen  running  about  half  clad,  or 
General  Wolfe  dying  in  a  Roman  toga."  So  the 
soldiers  in  the  picture  wore  the  uniforms  in 
which  they  were  dressed  on  that  day  when  they 
sallied  out  to  meet  one  another  on  the  fateful 
Field  of  Abraham. 

When  it  became  noised  about  that  West  in- 
tended to  disregard  the  traditions  of  his  class 
and  age,  the  Anglican  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  great  painter  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  went  to 
him  and  tried  to  dissuade  him.  "You  must  not 
go  contrary  to  public  taste,"  they  said.  "The 
result  will  be  ridicule  and  disaster." — "I  don't 
care  what  it  is,"  answered  West,  with  decision. 
"I  will  not  dress  my  soldiers  as  if  they  were 
fighting  under  Alexander  or  Caesar.  I  think  it 
would  be  absurd." 

So  the  picture  was  painted,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  great  war  of  words  and  opinions. 
The  King,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  flatly  re- 
fused to  take  it;  but  Reynolds  was  conquered  by 
the  noble  work  which  he  had  frowned  upon  and 
derided  in  advance.  "It  will  create  a  revolution 
in  art,"  he  said;  and  it  did.  A  painter  would 
nowadays  be  thought  insane  if  he  should  do  as 
the  critics  tried  to  induce  West  to  do  with  his 
famous  painting. 
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The  Passion  Play  at  Brixleg. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


T  was  already  quite  dark  when  the 
eastward-bound  train  from  Munich 
slowed  up  at  a  small  station,  and  we 

descended,  D and  I,  to  await  the 

departure  of  the  "accommodation"  for  Brix- 
leg on  a  branch  line.  The  most  accommodating 
of  accommodations  this  proved  to  be;  for  we 
crept  at  a  snail's  pace  up  into  the  wild  valleys  of 
the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  stopped  so  often  that  we 
began  to  think  the  locomotive  was  afraid  of  the 
shadows  that  fell  across  the  tracks.  At  midnight 
the  guard  announced  Brixleg,  and,  rubbing  the 
sleep  from  our  heavy  eyes,  we  stepped  cautiously 
down  into  the  pitchy-darkness,  and  were  shortly 
deserted  by  the  creeping  train  that  had  trundled 
us  hither. 

Evidently  we  were  the  only  passengers  for  the 
Tyrolese  village.  Apparently  the  station-master 
wondered  why  two  strangers  should  arrive  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour;  and  yet  on  the  morrow 
the  Passion  Play  was  to  be  enacted  in  the  adjoin- 
ing village.  It  is  represented  on  Sundays  and 
feast  d  lys,  during  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
the  season  is  repeated  every  fourth  year.  The 
sweet  devotional  spirit  which  prompts  the  Ober- 
Ammergauans  to  revive  this  Play  inspires  the 
inhabitants  of  Brixleg.  The  text  of  the  Play  is 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same;  but  at  Brixleg 
the  performers  are  truly  rustic,  and  the  repre- 
sentation far  more  primitive  in  every  way.    In 


brief,  the  Passion  Play,  as  it  was  given  at  Brixleg 
in  the  year  1889,  was  what  used  to  be  given  in  the 
good  old  days  at  Ober-Ammergau,  before  the 
players  fell  a  prey  to  speculators  and  the  vulgar 
mob  of  globe-trotters. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  very  patiently 
waiting  on  the  platform  of  the  station,  and  won- 
dering why  we  were  not  greeted  by  the  agent  of 
some  hotel.  No  one  came  to  us;  there  was  no 
conveyance  of  any  kind  at  hand;  there  was  not 
even  a  twinkling  light  to  beckon  us  away  to  some 
haven  of  rest.  Indeed,  the  village  was  not  visible; 
nothing,  in  fact,  was  to  be  seen,  save  the  dim 
outline  of  the  mountains  that  environed  us,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  sharp,  clear  stars  overhead. 

We  appealed  to  the  station-master,  who,  having 
swung  his  lantern  in  our  faces  with  a  marked 
display  of  indifference,  had  gone  within  doors 
and  left  us  to  ourselves.  From  him  we  learned 
that  the  village  was  a  good  mile  away,  across  lots; 
and  that  it  had  long  been  wrapped  in  slumber. 
But  there  was  an  inn  at  hand,  and  we  might,  if 
so  disposed,  apply  for  admission. 

There  it  stood,  a  small  wayside  hostelry,  just 
over  the  street,  or  road,  that  ran  between  it  and 
us,  and  as  dark  and  forbidding  a  prospect  as  ever 
met  a  worn  traveller's  eye.  We  crossed  over  to 
its  closed  door;  the  station  master,  no  doubt 
weary  of  our  presence,  lent  the  aid  of  his  lantern, 
and  so  we  found  the  knocker,  and  knocked  with 
a  will.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  and  no  response;  then 
he  of  the  lantern  lifted  his  voice  and  cried  aloud. 
We  listened;  the  night  was  awfully  still;  pres- 
ently we  heard  muffled  footsteps,  and  then  a  faint 
query  from  an  upper  window  that  stood  ajar. 
Our  rescuer  parleyed  for  a  few  moments  with  the 
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inner  voice,  then  returned  to  his  duties,  and  left 
us  in  total  darkness. 

Were  we  to  be  admitted?  We  were.  A  little 
time  elapsed,  during  which  we  struck  matches  at 
intervals  to  lighten  the  gloom,  and  in  this  way 
we  read  a  placard  upon  the  door  announcing  the 
Passion  Play,  with  the  several  dates  of  its  pres- 
entation, one  of  which  was  the  morrow  now  at 
hand.  We  heard  some  one  descending  the  stairs 
within;  there  was  considerable  fumbling  at  the 
lock,  that  seemed  to  be  clumsily  fashioned.  After 
due  deliberation  the  door  swung  partly  open, 
and  there  stood  the  landlady,  a  formidable  fig- 
ure, taper  in  hand;  and  she,  not  too  graciously, 
consented  to  admit  us.  She  had  accommodations 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  though  her  chief 
object  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  keep  the  fact  a 
profound  secret. 

It  was  one  o'clock  by  this  time — one  o'clock 
in  a  clean  but  clammy  chamber,  with  two  fat- 
looking  single  beds  nearly  filling  it  to  the  full. 
One  o'clock  and  ten  minutes,  and  we  two  Passion- 
Play  pilgrims  were  oblivious.  At  last  the  inhab- 
itants of  Brixleg  had  no  further  excuse  for  not 
accepting  us  as  men  and  brothers. 

A  brisk  shower  awoke  us  betimes.  This  would 
have  dampened  our  ardor  had  we  not  taken  the 
precaution  to  ascertain  by  telegraph  that  in 
Brixleg  the  Passion  Play  was  given  under  cover, 
and  that  it  could  therefore,  and  would,  be  given 
in  spite  of  the  weather.  We  turned  simultane- 
ously to  look  at  our  watches:  it  was  time  to  rise. 
Breakfast  and  Mass  were  to  precede  the  Play. 
The  Play  was  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock,  and  there 
was  a  walk  of  a  mile — across  lots,  without  a 
guide— to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

When  we  went  below  we  found  to  our  amaze- 
ment there  were  not  a  dozen  guests  in  the  house. 
This  was  alarming.  Was  the  Play  as  given  at 
Brixlet<  worth  the  journey  we  had  taken,  the 
weariness,  the  loss  of  sleep,  the  very  mild  form 
of  adventure  which  had  befallen  us?  Yes,  a  thou- 
sand times  yes;  and  I  would  undertake  it  all 
again,  and  gladly,  only  to  see  what  we  saw,  and 
see  it  as  we  saw  it. 

First,  there  was  the  tramp  across  the  meadows,  * 
where  sheep  were  browsing;  troops  of  peasants 
preceded  us  and  followed  us.  From  the  wooded 
heights,  where  small  chapels  were  perched  upon 
the  rocks  like  watchtowers,  the  Mass  bells  rang 


out,  their  echoes  mingling  with  the  tinkling  chime 
of  the  goat  bells  where  the  herds  were  scattered 
far  and  wide.  The  clouds  were  broken;  great 
bars  of  light  sifted  down  like  shafts  of  gold.  It 
was  damp  under  foot,  but  we  were  dry-shod,  and 
the  fields  sparkled  on  every  hand  as  if  frosted 
with  silver.  Before  us  lay  the  village;  we  saw  the 
church  spire,  and  the  humbler  roofs  half  hidden 
among  the  trees.  Oh,  it  was  fair  to  see,  and  a 
proper  prologue  to  the  Passion  Play! 

The  village  of  Brixleg  is  small  enough  and 
pretty  enough  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  average 
tourist.  There  are  but  two  or  three  streets  in  it, 
and  of  these  one  only  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
Yet  there  is  a  house  in  that  modest  hamlet  as 
strikingly  handsome  as  any  you  will  find  in  a 
summer's  day:  richly  frescoed,  elaborately  tiled, 
and  with  such  wrought  iron  filigree  gratings  at 
window  and  balcony  as  might  arouse  the  cupid- 
ity of  any  modern  decorator.  A  very  civil  village 
it  is — being  a  mile  from  the  railway  that  carries 
incivility  with  it  wherever  it  goes. 

In  the  heart  of  the  village  is  the  church;  it 
was  over-full  when  we  reached  it,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  kneel  with  the  multitude  kneeling  in 
the  churchyard  in  front  of  it,  and  down  the 
gravel  walk  and  the  stone  steps,  and  even  in  the 
street  that  runs  before  the  door.  Very  welcome 
the  twinkling  lights  on  the  high  altar  looked; 
they  beckoned  us  from  afar,  and  the  song  from 
the  choir-loft  regaled  us;  while  the  loud  gurgle 
of  a  brook  that  dashed  under  a  bridge  a  few  rods 
away  was  the  only  distraction  we  knew  that 
blessed  Sunday  morning. 

Mass  being  over,  we  drifted  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  down  toward  the  edge  of  the 
village,  where  loomed  what  looked  to  us  like  an 
enormous  barn.  This  was  the  theatre  wherein 
the  Passion  Play  was  to  be  presented.  It  stands 
on  a  grassy  plateau,  but  a  little  way  from  the 
border  of  the  singing  brook;  on  one  side  the 
hill  slopes  suddenly  upward,  so  that  certain 
doors  in  the  gallery  on  that  side  of  the  building 
are  approached  by  bridges.  Along  the  brookside 
a  number  of  booths  were  opened  for  the  display 
of  photographs  of  the  chief  actors  taking  part  in 
the  representation,  the  text  of  the  play  in  small, 
cheap  volumes,  rosaries,  statuettes,  and  numer- 
ous pious  objects.  Other  booths  had  a  not  over- 
tempting  spread  of  various  viands.   Hither  and 
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yon  the  people  wandered,  awaiting  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  beginning  of  the  Play. 

I  have  called  it  a  primitive  production.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  primitive.  The  dressing-rooms 
surrounding  the  stage  were  no  doubt  crowded  and 
close.  Windows,  and  (where  there  were  no  win- 
dows) shutters  like  small  barn  doors,  were  thrown 
open  for  light  or  ventilation;  and  there  we 
beheld  certain  of  the  sacred  personages  at  their 
toilets.  Curious,  though  not  obtrusive,  throngs 
lingered   thereabout,  apparently  charmed  with 

the  novelty  of  the  situation.  D and  I  joined 

them  and  shared  their  calm  delight.  Sometimes 
a  guardian  angel,  one  of  the  chorus,  would  come 
out  upon  a  slight  balcony  to  take  the  air,  clad 
in  her  white  tarlatan,  her  stiff  though  gauzy 
wings,  and  her  crown  of  tinsel.  There  was  a  sus- 
picion of  worldly  vanity  suggested  by  the  care- 
ful arrangement  of  her  ringlets;  but  her  sweet 
dignity  and  her  seeming  unconsciousness  of  all 
things  earthly  were  angelical. 

The  crowd  grew  denser;  peasants  from  all  the 
neighboring  lands  were  assembling.  The  band 
arrived,  playing  an  inspiriting  march  as  it  ap- 
proached, and  exciting  no  little  admiration,  not 
to  say  astonishment  and  awe,  in  the  rustic  breast. 
Then  came  the  village  priest,  the  pastor,  who  is 
the  manager  and  director,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  all  the  Passion  Players.  When  he  entered  the 
theatre  it  was  evident  that  our  duty  was  to  fol- 
low him.  Bang!  went  a  cannon  on  the  hill  above 
us;  it  was  the  signal  that  the  Play  was  about  to 
begin;  and,  having  secured  seats  in  the  front 
row  of  the  one  gallery,  known  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished seats  in  the  house,  and  to  be  had  for 
the  sum  of  three  marks  (75  cents),  we  entered, 
and  found  ourselves,  D and  I,  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  the  long,  long  and  rather  hard  bench, 
which  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  dream  of  the 
general  Brixleg  Passion- Play  goer.  But  the 
house  on  this  particular  occasion  was  full — yea, 
crowded  in  parts, — and  there  must  have  been 
many  hundreds  present. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  in  construction  or 
decoration  than  the  stage  of  the  Passion  Theatre 
at  Brixleg.  It  ran  straight  across  the  house,  occu- 
pying the  whole  end  of  the  building.  In  the  centre 
was  the  curtained  proscenium,  within  which  the 
tableaux  were  to  be  exhibited.  On  each  side  was 
a  street  of  Jerusalem  for  the  exit  and  entrance  of 


the  players;  in  the  opposite  corners  stood  the 
houses  of  Pilate  and  Annas, — rather  small  houses 
they  were,  too. 

The  curtain  remained  down  while  a  choir  in  the 
enclosure  under  the  centre  of  the  stage  chanted 
the  prologue.  Then  entered  a  little  company  of 
guardian  angels,  approaching  from  the  two  sides 
of  the  stage  in  single  file*  and  meeting  in  the 
front  of  the  curtain.  These  angel  guardians  were 
maidens,  and  unmistakably  peasant  maidens; 
white-robed,  white-winged,  and  crowned  with 
glittering  crowns.  One  stepped  modestly  for- 
ward, recited  a  descriptive  passage  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greek  chorus,  yet  even  more  in  the 
manner  of  a  shy  school-girl  on  commencement 
day,  and  quietly  resumed  her  place.  Then  the 
train  of  angels  parted  in  the  centre,  withdrew  to 
the  sides  of  the  proscenium,  and  the  curtain  r^se, 
disclosing  a  tableau  of  the  Expulsion  from  Par- 
adise. Need  I  add  that  our  first  parents,  as 
represented  at  Brixleg,  were  clad  in  garments  that 
would  be  considered  superabundant  in  modern 
society? — at  least  this  was  the  case  with  Eve.  The 
curtain  fell;  the  angel  chorus  returned  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  the  recitation  was  con- 
tinued. A  second  tablea;u,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  followed;  as  the  curtain  fell  upon  this 
living  picture  the  angels  quietly  withdrew.  The 
choir  in  the  orchestra  enclosure,  led  by  the  village 
pastor,  clad  in  his  cassock,  sang  a  hymn,  and  then 
the  curtain  rose  and  the  Play  began.  Every  part 
of  the  broad  stage  was  utilized;  sometimes  it 
was  thronged  with  players,  handsomely  costumed, 
well  drilled,  and  most  of  them  imbued  with  a 
kind  of  artless  art-instinct — for  they  often  posed 
picturesquely  and  effectively. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  the  Play  in 
this  brief  sketch.  Its  plot  is  familiar  to  most 
readers;  for  it  is  the  same  Passion  Play  that 
attracted  countless  thousands  of  spectators  to 
Ober-Ammergau  in  the  summer  of  1890.  At 
Brixleg  the  Play  was  given  in  all  its  original  sim- 
plicity. I  was  continually  impressed  by  the  evi- 
dent piety  and  sincerity  of  the  different  players. 
Their  earnestness  was  at  times  quite  pathetic; 
they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  individuality,  and 
to  have  become  absorbed  in  their  several  roles. 

The  man  who  impersonated  "Christus"  was 
quite  unlike  Joseph  Maier  in  face  and  figure.  The 
Christus  at  Brixleg  was  unconventional  in  out- 
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ward  appearance,  but  the  impersonation  was 
full  of  dignity,  of  touching  humility,  and  in 
every  way  acceptable.  A  peasant  he  was,  of  a 
strongly  marked  type,  but  his  voice  was  agreea- 
ble and  his  deportment  characterized  by  innate 
refinement. 

A  plain  woman,  with  rather  heavy  features, 
enacted  the  role  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Her 
grief  seemed  genuine,  and  was  not  overdrawn; 
her  voice  was  thrilling  with  pathos;  her  hands, 
though  by  no  means  small  or  delicate,  were  ad- 
mirably moulded,  and  she  used  them  with  a 
natural  and  unconstrained  grace  that  would  have 
delighted  an  artist.  Of  the  other  characters  in 
the  Play  let  me  name  only  St.  John  the  Beloved, 
portrayed  by  a  youth  of  exceeding  comeliness, 
in  a  manner  that  quite  won  the  sympathy  of 
the  audience. 

At  high-noon  the  curtain  fell,  and  we  were  set 
at  liberty  for  a  welcome  period.  The  sombre 
tragedy  was  not  half  over,  and  the  more  solemn 
scentis  were  yet  to  come.  We  all  left  the  theatre 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
witnessing  a  Passion  Play;  I  trust  there  is  profit, 
and  that  every  spectator  carries  away  with  him  a 
memory  that  shall  quicken  his  faith  forever. 

We  grouped  ourselves  upon  the  hill-slope  above 
the  theatre,  where  the  trees  sheltered  us,  and  we 
could  command  a  view  of  the  booths,  the  rush- 
ing stream,  the  little  village,  and  the  great  throng 
of  people  once  more  wandering  hither  and  yon. 
There  was  bread  to  be  had  at  the  stalls  under 
the  trees;  good  black  bread,  and  cheese,  and 
beer.  Some  indulged  in  hot  sausages,  fished  with 
a  long  prong  from  a  steaming  kettle;  but  most 
of  us  were  content  with  a  slight  cold  collation. 
The  peasants  lighted  their  ponderous  pipes,  and 
stood  about  in  silent,  contemplative  groups,  now 
and  again  nodding  their  heads  gravely,  no  doubt 
at  some  memory  of  the  scenes  just  enacted. 

The  booths  were  thronged,  but  there  was  no 
crying  of  the  wares  on  sale,  no  hawking  about  of 
souvenirs  by  anxious  salesmen;  everyone  was 
quietly  examining  for  himself,  and  making  his 
small  purchase  with  deliberation.  Indeed,  the 
deportment  of  the  entire  community  was  deco- 
rous to  the  last  degree.  I  saw  not  more  than  five 
or  six  unmistakable  foreigners.  Peasants  in  peas- 
ant costume,  with  plumed  hats,  large  shining 
brass  or  silver  buttons  on  their  short  jackets; 


peasant  women  in  cumbrous  bodices,  and  with 
some  display  of  old  and  rather  gaudy  jewelry — 
the  great  congregation  was  composed  of  these; 
they  seemed  to  flood  the  green  slopes  during  the 
long  interlude,  and  a  most  seemly  people  they 
proved  to  be  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

We  were  all  resting  as  hard  as  we  could  rest. 
Again  the  windows  and  shutters  of  the  dressing- 
rooms  were  thrown  open  to  the  sun  and  the  soft 
breeze,  for  the  day  had  cleared  beautifully.  We 
saw — we  could  not  help  seeing — the  troop  of 
guardian  angels  regaling  themselves  with  sand- 
wiches; the  Apostles  gathered  in  a  balcony  at 
the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  solemnly  smoked  their 
pipes;  Judas,  the  despised  one,  sat  alone  in  his 
dressing-room,  "chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancy";  but  the  Christus  was  nowhere  vis- 
ible; and,  somehow,  we  were  all  content  that  he 
should  not  mingle  with  the  others. 

A  very  interesting  interlude  it  was  we  passed 
upon  the  greensward  about  the  Passion  Theatre. 
Though  there  was  something  in  the  sight  of  the 
booths  and  the  buyers  that  suggested  a  country 
fair,  or  market-day  in  the  provinces,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  atmosphere  of  either  observable 
here.  It  was  like  the  interval  between  two  relig- 
ious services:  the  influence  of  the  first  had  by 
no  means  begun  to  wear  off  when  we  began  to 
meditate  upon  the  second  in  store  for  us.  We 
were  not  melancholy:  we  even  smiled  a  little  at 
times;  but  our  minds  were  tranquil,  our  hearts 
mellow,  our  mood  harmonious  to  a  degree;  in 
short,  we  were  in  a  state  closely  bordering  upon 
the  state  of  grace;  and  for  this  we  had  to  thank 
the  Passion  Players. 

At  1.30  p.  m.  the  small  cannon  on  the  hill-top 
was  again  discharged,  and  we  flocked  quietly  into 
the  theatre.  Without  unnecessary  commotion  the 
Play  was  resumed.  The  sorrow  and  the  passion 
of  Our  Lord  were  portrayed  with  remarkable 
realism.  Often  I  saw  people  in  the  audience 
dash  the  sensitive  tear  from  their  eyes;  and  at 
times  my  heart  was  in  my  throat,  and  I  was 
ready  to  surrender  to  an  almost  overwhelming 
emotion.  The  players  showed  no  fatigue,  no  lack 
of  interest  throughout  the  almost  interminable 
performance. 

Let  me  mention  one  scene  only,  not  set  down 
in  the  bills.  Sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
gallery,  my   eye   commanded   the  body  of  the 
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house  below,  where  the  peasants  were  somewhat 
crowded.  Once  in  a  while,  during  the  afternoon 
session,  a  door  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  house 
•would  be  quietly  opened,  and  some  one  would 
disappear.  Anon  he  would  reappear  with  a  large 
and  well-filled  beer-mug;  and  this  he  would  share 
among  a  group  of  friends,  each  taking  a  sip  of  it 
and  passing  it  on  to  the  next.  The  fact  that  this 
•did  not  distract  me,  or  any  one  else  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  judge,  proves  how  much  in  earnest  were 
all  those  present;  and  how  unaffected  was  the 
simplicity  of  the  people,  who  shared  their  sym- 
pathy and  beer  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  been 
in  their  own  homes.  Fifteen  acts,  with  as  many 
tableaux  and  twice  as  many  songs  and  recita- 
tions, call  for  something  more  sustaining  than 
mere  sentiment. 

The  Play  did  not  end  until  nearly  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  when  it  ended  a  great  sigh 
went  up  from  the  hearts  of  all.  It  had  become 
extremely  harrowing;  the  realistic  agony  in  the 
garden,  the  sleeping  watchers,  the  buffeting,  the 
scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  crucifix- 
ion amid  the  jeering  mob,  and  the  most  touching 
descent  fronci  the  cross, — these  scenes  were  almost 
unbearable.  A  spectator  possessed  of  an  imagin- 
ative temperament  suffers  as  he  has  never  before 
suffered,  and  probably  as  he  will  never  suffer 
again.  It  is  because  he  is  powerless  to  aid  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  and  yet  would  gladly  die  for 
Him,  were  it  possible,  that  the  situation  becomes 
at  last  all  but  insupportable.  Even  the  beauty  of 
the  Resurrection  and  the  sublimity  of  the  Ascen- 
sion can  hardly  restore  the  soul  of  the  one  who 
has  been  privileged  to  witness  this  extraordinary 
representation,  and  he  goes  out  from  the  Passion 
Theatre  feeling  that  he  has  passed  through  an 
experience  such  as  is  allotted  to  few  men  in 
the  flesh. 


In  the  eyes  of  the  world  I  have  now  attained 
to  fortune,  fame — to  that  which  men  most  strive 
for;  but,  my  dear  Bredin,  God  has  shown  me 
that  all  is  vain  except  loving  and  serving  Him. — 
Atnplre. 

Have  we  no  cause  to  fear?  Are  we  quite  sure 
we  can  do  without  this  austere  virtue  of  penance, 
with  all  its  incommodious  details  and  stern  xtdX- 


St.  Patrick's  Commendation.* 

I  bind  myself  to-day 
To  a  strong  power,  an  invocation  of  the  Trinity: 
I  believe  in  a  Threeness  with  confession  of  a 
Oneness,  in  the  Creator  of  Judgment. 

I  bind  myself  to- day 
To  the  power  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  with  His 

baptism; 
To  the  power  of  the  crucifixion,  with  His  burial; 
To  the  power  of  His   resurrection,  with   His 

ascension; 
To  the  power  of  His  coming  to  the  judgment 

of  doom. 


I  bind  myself  to-day 
To  the  power  of  God  to  guide  me, 
To  the  might  of  God  to  uphold  me; 
The  wisdom  of  God  to  teach  me, 
The  eye  of  God  to  watch  over  me, 
The  ear  of  God  to  hear  me, 
The  voice  of  God  to  speak  for  me, 
The  hand  of  God  to  protect  me, 
The  way  of  God  to  lie  before  me, 
The  shield  of  God  to  shelter  me, 
The  host  of  God  to  defend  me.  .  .  . 

Christ  protect  me  to-day.  .  .  . 

Christ  with  me,  Christ  before  me, 
Christ  behind  me,  Christ  within  me, 
Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  me; 
Christ  at  my  right,  Christ  at  my  left; 
Christ  in  breadth,  Christ  in  length, 
Christ  in  height. 


*  From  the  "  Breastplate  "  or  Hjmn  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  This  is  one  of  the  Saint's 
writings  generally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  and 
was  composed  when  paganism  was  all-powerful  in 
Ireland.  It  is  written  in  a  very  ancient  Irish  dialect. 
The  "Breastplate"  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  St.  Patrick  when  he  went  to  Tara  to  confront 
idolatry  in  the  strongholds  of  King  Loegaire  and 
his  sorcerers.  Metrical  versions  of  this  hymn  have 
been  made  by  James  Mangan  and  Mrs.  Alexander, 
but  the  translation  here  quoted  is  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Wright,  D.D.  It  is  probably  the  most  accurate, 
and  is  itself  an  improvement  on  the  version  by  Dr. 
Whitley  Stokes. 
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Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  thinks  of  me, 
Christ  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  speaks 

to  me, 
Christ  in  the  eye  of  every  man  that  sees  me, 
Christ  in  the  ear  of  every  man  that  hears  me. 

I  bind  myself  to-day 
To  a  strong  power,  an  invocation  of  the  Trinity: 
I  believe  in  a  Threeness  with  confession  of  a 
Oneness,  in  the  Creator  of  Judgment. 

Salvation  is  the  Lord's, 
Salvation  is  the  Lord's, 
Salvation  is  Christ's. 
Let  Thy  salvation,  O  Lord,  be  ever  with  us. 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

IL 

A  woman  varying  as  the  thistledown; 
A  wife,  a  mother;  but — alas!  alas! — 
Without  the  anchor  Hope,  the  lily 
Peace, — a  light  thing  of  the  breezes. 

—''The  Wayside:' 

HAVING  sent  away  her  special  invitation  to 
Patrick  Desmond,  Eleanor  Redwood  began 
to  have  regrets  and  doubts.  Why  had  she  been 
foolish  enough  to  do  it?  she  asked  herself.  It 
was  true  that  she  had  a  particular  reason  for 
wanting  to  meet  him.  If  she  did  not  like  him 
after  meeting  him,  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  permit  herself  to  walk  with  him  in  the 
Minuet  of  all  Nations.  She  thought  with  a  pang 
of  the  alacrity  with  which  her  father  had  con- 
veyed the  note  to  him.  How  could  her  father 
bear  to  do  it?  And  yet  Eleanor  had  too  much 
respect  for  her  father  not  to  believe  that  his 
intentions  were  good.  Perhaps  this  invitation 
would  be  the  means  by  which  the  great  anxiety 
of  her  life  should  be  removed.  Her  heart  leaped 
at  the  thought.  Her  father  had  said  that  he  had 
never  met  Desmond.  Did  this  alacrity  in  giving 
the  invitation  mean  that  he  was  anxious  to  see 
the  young  man  in  surroundings  which  might 
enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  character? 
For  several  years  Eleanor  had  lived  under  a 
cloud,  as  it  were, — a  cloud  which  bore  this  resem- 
blance to  an  April   cloud,  that  it  passed  and 


repassed  in  intervals  of  sunshine.  Her  trouble, 
judged  from  the  sentimental  point  of  view  of 
people  who  do  not  know  human  nature,  ought 
to  have  made  her  unhappy  all  the  time.  Perhaps 
she  had  become  used  to  it;  perhaps  it  was 
because  she  was  young;  perhaps  it  was  that, 
like  the  lady  in  Browning's  "My  Last  Duchess,'* 
every  pleasant  thing  cheered  her  up  and  made 
her  forget  her  sorrow.  At  any  rate,  she  was  sad 
only  by  fits  and  starts;  and  still  there  was  gen- 
erally an  undercurrent  of  anxiety  in  her  mind. 
Many  times,  sitting  opposite  to  the  Judge,  she 
had  resolved  to  ask  him  what  her  mother  had 
meant.  And  as  many  times,  when  the  Judge  had 
smiled  frankly  at  her,  or  raised  his  head  from 
his  newspaper  with  the  air  of  one  coming  up 
from  another  world,  the  words  had  been  stilled 
on  her  lips.  Her  father  was  a  good  man — the 
best  of  men!  She  asserted  this  to  herself  over 
and  over  again  fiercely.  There  was  no  man  like 
him  in  all  the  world!  Some  day  he  would  have 
the  courage  to  tell  all,  and  then  the  father  and 
daughter  would  walk  out  into  the  world  happier 
than  they  ever  had  been. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  The  pink  blossoms 
of  the  peach  floated  softly  through  the  air;  the 
purple  haze,  that  hid  from  view  the  stems  of  the 
distant  young  oaks,  gave  a  softness  to  the  land- 
scape, which  was  made  almost  too  brilliant  by  the 
dazzling  green  of  the  prairie  and  the  warm  tones 
of  the  peach  blossoms.  Eleanor  looked  from  the 
sitting-room  window,  and  forgot  her  sadness  at 
sight  of  the  scarlet  tulip  patch  on  the  lawn;  she 
said  to  herself  that  the  sun  had  never  gilded  so 
splendid  a  scene,  arched  over  as  it  was  by  a  sky 
of  the  bluest  of  blues.  It  cheered  her,  and  doubts 
and  perplexities  rolled  away. 

Belinda,  the  servant  of  the  family,  entered  to 
,  gossip  a  while.  She  was  a  short  woman,  of  an  age 
which  was  beyond  forty;  she  had  sharp  features, 
a  dyspeptic  look,  and  an  air  of  command  ac- 
quired by  her  rule  in  families  where  she  was 
indispensable. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  out?  "  she  demanded,  entering 
the  room  without  knocking.  "You  may  as  well; 
I  ain't  got  nothin'  for  you  to  do.  But  I  want  to 
say  one  thing.  Miss  Redwood.  I  ain't  goin'  to  have 
any  more  broiled  beefsteak  in  this  house.  It's 
flyin'  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  broil  what  the 
Lord  made  to  be  fried.  And  I  ougb^  ^^  ''  .ow; 
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for  I  lived  in  a  minister's  family  six  years,  and  I 
sat  down  at  the  table  with  'em  every  day.  There 
was  nothin'  stuck  up  about  them, — riot  but  what 
the  Judge  is  all  right." 

Eleanor  received  this  shot  at  herself  meekly. 
She  and  Belinda  were  not  entirely  congenial. 
Belinda  believed  in  the  old  democratic  condi- 
tions of  Redwood,  when  everybody  had  been  as 
good  as  anybody  else.  Belinda  felt  that  she  could 
not  be  displaced  from  the  Redwood  household. 
The  factories  swallowed  up  all  the  young  women 
who  might  have  entered  households  as  "  helps  " — 
nobody  in  Redwood  ever  spoke  of  servants;  and 
a  "girl,"  like  Belinda,  was  eagerly  competed  for. 

Eleanor  had,  in  her  youthful  zeal,  endeavored 
to  make  a  place  for  Belinda,  and  to  keep  her  in 
it,  much  to  the  Judge's  amusement.  She  tried  to 
induce  Belinda  to  wear  a  cap  in  the  morning  and 
a  white  apron  occasionally.  She  tried  to  banish 
the  fried  beefsteak  and  the  constant  bilious- 
looking  pie,  which  appeared  every  day  in  the 
week.  She  politely  requested  Belinda  not  to  laugh 
out  loud  when  the  Judge  made  a  joke  at  the  table, 
and.  by  no  means  to  contradict  guests.  The 
Judge  liked  to  have  Belinda  laugh  at  his  jokes, 
and  therefore  that  reform  was  not  possible. 
When  Mrs.  Montressor-Montague,  an  old*  Red- 
woodian  who  had  married  in  New  York,  came 
to  luncheon — as  Eleanor  chose  to  call  dinner  for 
one  occasion  only, — Belinda  cut  in  and  shocked 
that  great  lady  by  boldly  combating  one  of  her 
statements  just  as  the  soup  came  in.  This  brought 
things  to  a  crisis.  Eleanor  remonstrated  with 
Belinda.  That  valiant  woman  rose  in  her  wrath. 

"  I  ain't  a  Polander,"  she  said;  "  nor  yet  a  Swede, 
nor  yet  any  kind  of  a  f  urriner.  And  when  that 
painted  hussy  from  a  Dimycratic  State  laughed 
at  Mrs.  Hayes  for  keeping  the  serpent's  cup  out 
of  the  White  House,  I  wasn't  goin'  to  stand  it. 
If  you  want  a  dummy  or  a  mummy,  you've  got 
to  get  a  furriner;  I'm  an  American  citizen  and 
a  hardshell  Baptist, and  my  tongue's  my  own. 
Not  but  what  I  might  have  stood  it,  if  she  hadn't 
said  that  when  she  was  here  Mrs.  Eastwood  was 
a  good  housekeeper.  That  riled  me.  You  ought 
to  see  Mrs.  Eastwood's  kitchen!  I  lived  with  her 
three  months,  /ought  to  know." 

The  result  of  this  was  that  Belinda's  wages 
were  raised,  and  Eleanor  could  only  hope  that 
in  future  visitors  would  not  "  rile  "  her. 


Belinda  came  in  this  morning  to  make  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  "  I  wanted  to  say.  Miss  Redwood, 
that  if  you're  goin'  to  have  refreshments  handed 
around  before  nine  o'clock  at  your  Coffee,  I  can't 
be  there.  We've  a  church  sociable  at  half- past 
seven,  and  I  can't  miss  it." 

Eleanor  sank  into  her  chair;  the  world  be- 
came dark.  What  could  she  do  without  Belinda? 
"Couldn't  you  stay  at  home  to-morrow  night  — 
just  this  once?" 

Belinda  tightened  her  lips.  "Duty's  duty  and 
principle's  principle.  We  young  ladies  of  the 
church  are  raising  funds  to  establish  a  Kinder- 
garten for  the  South  African  tribes.  Mr.  Stokes 
says  the  African  children  are  fearfully  neglected; 
though  I  don't  doubt  there  are  some  here  in 
Redwood  that  neglect  their  children  just  as  bad." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Eleanor,  "what  shall  I  do?" 

Belinda's  face  relaxed,  and  she  gently  fingered 
the  curl  papers  in  her  thin  hair.  Eleanor's  abject- 
ness  was  delightful  to  her.  There  was  silence.  At 
last  Eleanor  announced  that  she  was  going  out. 

"Where  to?"  demanded  Belinda. 

"To  the  Howard  House,  to  see  Mrs.  Bayard," 
the  young  girl  replied,  never  dreaming  of  refus- 
ing to  answer. 

"Umph!"  said  Belinda,  disapprovingly.  "She 
ain't  no  housekeeper.  I  lived  with  her  a  month." 

Eleanor  put  on  her  hat  and  wrap,  with  an  air 
of  dejection,  while  Belinda  quietly  watched  her 
from  the  doorway. 

"  There  ain't  no  style  about  her,"  she  murmured 
to  herself.  "  If  she'd  just  put  her  hair  in  papers 
and  put  on  more  frills,  she  wouldn't  be  so  bad." 

"Tell  father  I  shall  not  be  home  to  dinner. 
I'll  have  to  look  for  somebody  to  help  me." 

"I  just  wanted  to  ask  whether  you're  goin'  to 
have  tables  or  a  lap  supper.  Of  course  folks  will 
be  askin'me.  Mrs.Jobson  sent  her  husband  over 
to  ask  this  morning.  Folks  don't  want  to  wear 
their  best  dresses  if  it's  a  lap  supper, — accidents 
sometimes  happen." 

"Oh, I  don't  know! "  Eleanor  replied,  wearily. 
"  I'll  ask  Laura  Bayard." 

Belinda  straightened  herself  up.  "Laura  Bayard 
ain't  worth  her  salt.  I  went  to  school  with  her 
mother,  and  a  more  shiftless  creature  never  ex- 
isted. Why,  she  couldn't  make  soft-soap.  If  Laura 
Bayard  is  to  be  brought  in  with  her  interferin', 
I'll   stay  at   home  just  for  the  Judge's  credit, 
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though  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Stokes  will  say. 
Still,  he  knows  how  sacrificin'  I  am,— -I've  told 
him  often  enough."  She  wiped  away  an  imaginary 
tear,  and  sniffed. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Belinda! "  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
brightening  up.  "  I  really  can't  do  without  you. 
If  you  think  we'd  better  have  little  tables,  you 
can  tell  the  man  to  send  them.  Mrs.  Montressor- 
Montague  admired  that  way  so  much — " 

Belinda's  face  clouded,  and  Eleanor  hastened 
to  pass  over  the  delicate  subject; 

"  I  mustgo  to  order  the  flowers.  It's  very  kind 
of  you,  Belinda.  And  I'll  ask  father  to  let  you 
have  the  buggy  on  Sunday  afternoon." 

Belinda  smiled.  "I  guess  the  Africans  will 
have  to  do  without  a  Kindergarten  for  a  week 
or  so,"  she  said;  "and  I'll  just  pitch  in.  And  I 
don't  mind  how  tired  I  am  when  there's  a  duty 
before  me;  and  I  think  professors  of  religion 
ought  to  feel  that  way.  You  just  go  out  and  tell 
that  Laura  Bayard  that  you've  got  somebody  in 
this  house  that  can  make  the  fur  fly," 

Eleanor  found  Mrs.  Bayard  reading  a  novel  in 
a  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Howard  House. 
The  Howard  House  was  the  one  hotel  in  Red- 
wood, for  Redwood  did  not  much  need  a  hotel. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  an  ebb  and  flow  of  commer- 
cial travellers.  Other  visitors  to  the  town  gener- 
ally stayed  with  friends;  for  the  Redwoodians 
were  very  hospitable,  and  visits  were  a  large  part 
of  their  routine  of  existence.  Eleanor  had  gone 
into  a  narrow  door,  labelled  "  Ladies'  Entrance," 
and  ascended  an  oil- cloth  covered  staircase,  per- 
meated with  the  smell  of  the  hot  cakes  of  the 
past  winter.  The  landing  on  which  she  paused 
before  knocking  at  her  friend's  room  was  covered 
with  a  green  and  red  carpet.  A  stove,  which  had 
been  partly  dismantled  of  its  pipe,  rested  against 
the  wall,  which  was  painted  a  dark  brown, — a 
more  cheerless  place  can  hardly  be  imagined  as 
the  entrance  to  a  "home."  Who  could  take  his 
ease  in  such  an  inn? 

Mrs.  Bayard's  sitting-room  was  painted  brown; 
the  furniture  was  of  a  dingy  walnut  color;  some 
photographs  in  a  pretty  case,  a  water-color  or 
two,  and  red  curtains  on  the  windows,  rather 
redeemed  the  dinginess  of  all  the  appointments. 
Eleanor  could  not  help  pitying  her  friend,  since 
these  two  rooms,  bereft  of  all  homeliness,  were 
her  home. 


Laura  Bayard  was  attired  in  some  flimsy  mate- 
rial, arranged  in  the  Japanese  manner,  and  glow- 
ing with  pink  and  green.  She  was  not  older  than 
Eleanor.  Her  eyes  were  small  and  blue,  her 
light-colored  skin  was  wrinkled  and  dry  from  the 
use  of  much  powder,  and  her  hair  was  of  that  tint 
produced  by  the  bleaching  process.  She  was  a 
very  pronounced  blonde,  and  she  was  considered 
a  great  beauty  in  Redwood. 

"O  Nora!"  she  cried,  kissing  her  friend  rapt- 
urously, "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!  This  book  is 
stupid!   I  begin  to  hate  Ibsen." 

"I  should  think  you  would,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  Papa  read  one  of  his  plays  to  me.  They  teach 
a  very  bad  lesson." 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  rejoined  Laura,  patting  her 
friend  gently  on  the  cheek,  with  a  superior  air, 
"lessons  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  Everything 
has  changed.  Ibsen  has  discovered  that  life  is 
nothing,  as  Schopenhauer  did  before  him;  and 
that  the  main  thing  is  to  die  beautifully." 

"O  Laura!"  said  Eleanor,  really  alarmed, 
"how  can  you  talk  this  way?  Where  did  you 
learn  all  this?" 

"  I've  been  reading  a  great  deal  lately.  I  haven't 
had  much  to  do  since  the  baby  died,  and  we've 
dropped  housekeeping.  Poor,  dear,  little  baby!" 

Eleanor  looked  away;  she  saw  the  tears  com- 
ing into  Laura  Bayard's  eyes. 

"And  to  think  that  old  Mrs.  Desmond  seemed 
to  understand  the  little  thing  better  than  I  did — " 

"Desmond!"  said  Eleanor, unconsciously. 

"Why,  do  you  know  her?" 

Eleanor  flushed  slightly.  "Oh,  no, — that  is 
papa  has  asked  her  son  to  my  Coffee." 

Laura  looked  at  Eleanor  contemplatively.  "  It's 
not  a  bad  idea.  Pat  Desmond  is  a  clever  fellow, 
they  say.   What  made  him  do  it?   Politics?" 

"No!"  replied  Eleanor, indignantly.  "Papa  is 
above  that." 

Mrs.  Bayard  laughed  cynically.  "Are  you  in- 
terested in  this  young  Desmond?  Come,  tell  me. 
Let  us  have  a  good  talk." 

For  a  moment  Eleanor  felt  very  unhappy. 
The  situation  jarred  on  her  womanly  sensibility. 
She  felt  from  that  time  less  affection,  less  respect 
for  Laura.  "Was  she  interested  in  this  young 
Desmond  "?  Yes,  she  was;  but  how  could  Laura 
imagine  she  was  interested  in  that  way?  It  was 
a  shock  to  think  that  Laura  could  suspect  her  of 
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consen'ing  to  invite  a  man  to  her  father's  house 
under  the  circumstances  which  were  evidently 
assigned  for  it  by  Laura. 

Laura  Bayard  misconstrued  her  pause.  Eleanor, 
made  a  point  of  never  telling  the  smallest  un- 
truth, and  she  was  utterly  unskilled  in  the  dip- 
lomatic art  of  evasion. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  she  said,  laughing, "  1  am  afraid 
you've  lost  your  heart  to  that  good-looking  young 
Irishman!  It  is  queer  how  such  things  happen. 
And,  of  course,  if  you  take  him  up  socially  here  in 
Redwood,  everybody  else  will  follow.  But  the  idea 
of  Judge  Redwood's  daughter  marrying  an  un- 
known young  man,  brought  up  among  the  factory 
hands!  His  mother  is  a  good  woman.  How  she 
loved  that  little  baby  of  mine!  She  baptized  it, 
you  know.  I  couldn't  refuse  her, — it  seemed  such 
a  small  thing  to  grant  after  all  her  kindness." 

Eleanor  was  silent.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
insulted.  Her  cheeks  were  pale  now.  What  kind 
of  a  world  was  it,  she  asked  herself,  where  such 
interpretations  could  be  put  on  the  simplest 
action?  She  was  indignant  at  her  father.  Why 
had  he  permitted  her  to  invite  this  Mr.  Desmond? 
He  ought  to  have  protected  her  against  such  mis- 
conceptions. Then  she  remembered  that  the 
Judge  would  have  no  more  dreamed  of  interfering 
with  any  social  suggestion  of  hers  than  of  asking 
to  be  sent  as  minister  to  France.  Still,  she  said  to 
herself,  very  unreasonably,  that  somebody  ought 
to  have  protected  her. 

"  I  can  recall  the  invitation,"  she  said. 

"And  why  recall  it,  if  you  are  interested  in 
Mr.  Desmond?" 

"I  am  interested  in  the  Desmonds— yes.  I 
can't  tell  you  why,"  Eleanor  said,  frightened  that 
so  much  of  her  secret  had  escaped. 

Laura  looked  at  her  doubtfully.  "And  why 
shouldn't  you  marry  him  if  you  like  him?  He  is 
a  Catholic,  to  be  sure;  but  religion  doesn't  make 
much  difference  now.  We  are  all  just  what  our 
environment  makes  us.  The  main  thing  is  cult- 
ure and  the  intellectual  life.  But  American  hus- 
bands are  out  of  that;  they  haven't  any  time  for 
the  intellectual  life.  So  if  young  Desmond  isn't 
too  ignorant,  you'd  not  be  worse  off  than  other 
women  in  Redwood.  Besides,  Eleanor,  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  man  to  have  religion;  it  keeps 
him  straight,"  added  Laura,  with  a  sigh.  "  If  you 
marry  this  Desmond,  make  him  live  up  to  his 


religion.   But  marriage   is  a  failure,  anyhow  1 " 

Eleanor  flushed  and  paled  by  turns.  Living 
much  with  her  father — when  she  was  not  actively 
engaged  in  the  social  amusements  and  business  of 
the  town, — she  was  not  accustomed  to  this  frank 
discussion  of  her  possibilities.  She  had  thought 
of  marriage  in  a  distant  way,  as  something  very 
beautiful  and  sacred.  She  shrank,  she  knew  not 
why,  from  Laura  Bayard's  tone. 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  a  failure,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "when  there  is  no  home — and 
you  feed  on  such  books  as  Ibsen's." 

Laura  laughed  and  kissed  her.  "  Preach  more," 
she  said.  "I  wish  Harry  were  here  to  hear  you. 
How  can  we  have  a  home?  There  is  not  a  hired 
girl  to  be  had  in  all  Redwood.  I  shouldn't  have 
a  moment  for  culture  or  social  duty,  if  I  kept 
house.  A  woman  can't  be  a  drudge." 

"  I  should  think  that  we  might  do  what  our 
mothers  did." 

"  Impossible!  What  would  you  do  without 
Belinda?" 

This  was  a  home  thrust;  but  Eleanor  recov- 
ered from  it.  "  I  shouldn't  give  Coffees." 

Laura  laughed.  "  We  should  have  to  return  to 
the  quilting  festival  and  the  corn  husking;  but 
the  Zeitgeist  ^\\\.  not  let  us.  There  goes  the  bell! 
Come  to  dinner  with  me.  I'm  lonely.  Harry  is 
away— ten  miles  up  the  railroad." 

Laura  smoothed  her  hair,  and,  taking  Eleanor's 
arm,  led  her  down  to  the  dining-room  of  the 
hotel.  It  was  an  oblong  room,  dotted  with  tables. 
A  caster  and  several  bottles — among  which  those 
containing  ketchup  and  Worcestershire  sauce 
were  most  conspicuous— stood  in  the  centre  of 
each  table,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  bunch 
of  celery. 

Mrs.  Bayard  assumed  a  haughty  manner  as  she 
entered  the  room,  as  if  unconscious  of  her  pink 
and  green  splendor,  and  of  the  glances  of  two 
or  three  men  who  were  waiting  for  the  dinner 
at  various  tables.  A  young  woman,  with  a  large 
black  "bang"  over  her  brow,  gracefully  ap- 
proached her  and  said,  in  a  staccato  voice: 

"  Roast  beef — giblets — fried  pork — potatoes — 
squash  —  tomatoes  —  rutabaga —  mince-pie  —  ap- 
ple-pie— tea  or  coffee — cabinet  pudding?  " 

The  orders  were  soon  given,  and  the  ladies 
were  confronted  with  a  bewildering  array  of  very 
little  dishes,  with  a  dab  of  something  in  each. 
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Eleanor  went  back  mentally  to  the  table  at  home 
— from  which  she  was  seldom  absent, — and 
thought  with  a  shudder  of  people  condemned  to 
this  semi-public  life. 

"There  he  is! "  said  Laura,  suddenly.  "There's 
'Patrick  Desmond!" 

She  raised  her  eyes  involuntarily,  and  saw  a 
tall  young  man  neatly  attired  in  a  grey  suit.  He 
had  just  taken  off  his  hat  and  was  about  to  seat 
himself  at  a  table.  He  had  an  easy  and  graceful 
air,  and  his  face  had  a  very  pleasant  expression 
as  he  smiled  in  the  direction  of  the  clerk  near 
the  door.  His  eyes  met  Eleanor;  and  in  hers  he 
saw  a  flash  of  what  seemed  to  him  such  scorn 
•and  contempt  that  he  lowered  his. 

Laura  had  watched  the  pantomime  with  the 
acute  interest  of  an  idle  woman.  "  A  mystery!" 
-she  thought.  "  I  must  find  out  all  about  it." 

Eleanor  had  averted  her  eyes  coldly;  and 
Desmond,  boiling  with  rage,  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  siren,  who  said: 

"  Roast  beef — giblets — fried  pork — " 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  English  St.  Bernard. 

BY    THE    REV.  WILLIAM    HENRY    KENT. 

OF  late  years  the  Catholics  of  England  have 
had  a  number  of  new  feasts  added  to  their 
calendar.  Not  to  speak  of  the  lately  beatified 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation  days,  who  are  now 
for  the  first  time  honored  by  special  offices,  there 
are  many  of  the  early  English  saints  whose 
memory  had  somehow  been  neglected  in  their 
own  land,  and  now,  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops, 
their  feasts  have  been  restored.  Among  these  are 
some  whose  names  are  but  little  known  even  in 
the  land  where  they  should  ever  be  held  in 
honor.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  now  that  their 
feasts  are  kept  and  their  lives  read  each  year  in 
our  Breviaries,  many  may  be  led  to  know  them 
better.  This  should  surely  be  the  case  with  St. 
Aelred  of  Rievaulx. 

He  is  one  of  those  saints  who  may  be  known 
from  the  writings  they  have  left  behind  them, 
and  the  author  of  the  Breviary  lessons  takes 
•care  to  mention  this  fact.    St.  Aelred,  we   are 


told, "  was  very  like  in  the  manner  of  his  writ- 
ings to  the  mellifluous  Doctor  St.  Bernard;  for 
he  had  learned  from  the  selfsame  master — the 
heavenly  Unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
statement  might  well  serve  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  St.  Aelred  and  his  writings.  Those  who  have 
felt  the  charm  and  sweetness  of  St.  Bernard's 
words  may,  likely  enough,  receive  it  with  some 
incredulity.  They  may  ascribe  it  to  a  pardonable 
national  pride,  or  the  fond  fancy  of  the  biogra- 
pher, who  does  not  duly  weigh  his  words.  If, 
however,  any  are  led  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  English  Saint,  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  see  the  justice  of  the  comparison.  St. 
Hilary  has  been  called  the  Athanasius  of  the 
West;  in  like  manner  we  may  truly  call  St.  Aelred 
the  English  St.  Bernard. 

A  younger  contemporary  of  St.Bernard,  Aelred 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  disciple  of  that  Saint.  When 
the  monks  of  Clairvaux  were  going  forth  to 
found  fresh  colonies,  and  bear  the  spirit  and 
the  influence  of  their  father  into  other  lands, 
England  was  not  forgotten.  Among  the  new 
monasteries  of  the  Order  was  one  founded  by 
Walter  Espec,  in  1131,  at  Rieval,  or  Rievaulx,  a 
lonely  Yorkshire  dale  near  Hamelac,  now  Helms- 
ley.  William,  the  first  abbot,  was  an  immediate 
disciple  of  St.  Bernard.  It  was  in  this  new  abbey, 
under  the  guidance  of  masters  fresh  from  Clair- 
vaux, that  Aelred  took  the  habit  of  religion. 
His  biographer  tells  us  that  he  was  sprung  from 
some  of  the  noblest  families  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Born,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  North 
of  England,  he  had  spent  his  early  days  at  the 
court  of  the  Scottish  King.  From  Rievaulx  he 
went  to  Revesby,  in  Lincoln,  to  become  the 
abbot  of  a  new  Cistercian  foundation,  established 
there  in  1142.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  returned  to  Rievaulx,  and  became  abbot  of 
his  own  monastery,  where  he  died  in  11 66,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Like  St.  Bernard,  Aelred  was  summoned  at 
times  from  the  cloister  to  the  conflicts  of  the 
outer  world.  He,  too,  had  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  true  Pope  against  the  faction  which  op- 
posed him.  Sent  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  the 
troubled  district  of  Galloway,  he  overcame  the 
fierce  spirit  of  its  chieftains — 

"  Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale," 
as  Scott  sings  of  that  very  age.  It  was  a  triumph 
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of  gentleness  over  force,  that  recalls  St.  Bernard's 
dealings  with  William  of  Aquitaine. 

The  active  life  of  St.  Aelred  is  thus  a  repetition 
of  St.  Bernard's  life,  on  a  smaller  scale.  To  the 
country  which  came  under  his  influence  he  was 
all  that  the  Saint  of  Clairvaux  was  to  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Both  in  the  task  before  them  and  in 
their  manner  of  discharging  it  there  is  a  close 
likeness  between  these  two  Cistercian  Saints;  yet 
as  makers  of  history  they  are  by  no  means  on  the 
same  level.  St.  Bernard  was  the  central  figure  of 
his  age,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
the  moulding  of  Western  Christendom.  The  work 
of  the  other  had  a  narrower  range.  Nor  can  we 
claim  for  St.  Aelred  that  commanding  position 
in  the  history  of  theology  which  is  held  by  the 
last  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  Looking  at  his  apos- 
tolic labors  or  his  doctrinal  writings,  we  may  say 
of  him:  " Sequiturque patrem  non passibus  t^quis" 

But  if  he  does  not  approach  St.  Bernard  in  the 
extent  of  his  active  work  or  in  his  influence  as  a 
teacher,  he  comes  very  near  to  him  in  something 
else,  and  that  St.  Bernard's  most  characteristic 
gift.  Other  Fathers  before  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux 
have  stood  forth  as  the  chief  champions  of  the 
truth  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  or  as  great  re- 
formers and  rulers  in  a  corrupt  and  troublous 
age.  There  are  saints  whose  active  work  is  on 
the  same  great  scale;  there  are  Doctors  whose 
exposition  and  defence  of  the  truth  must  even  be 
ranked  higher  than  his;  but  few  have  approached, 
and  none  have  surpassed,  the  sweetness,  the 
depth,  the  tenderness,  with  which  he  discourses 
upon  Divine  Love.  In  this,  it  might  well  be 
thought,  St.  Bernard  has  a  beauty  all  his  own. 
Yet  it  is  in  this  very  characteristic  that  the 
English  Saint  comes  nearest  to  him,  if  indeed 
he  does  not  in  some  places  equal  his  master. 
It  is  no  mere  resemblance  of  outward  style, 
such  as  might  be  accounted  for  by  servile  imita- 
tion. The  likeness  does,  indeed,  extend  to  the 
language  itself;  and  Noel  Alexandre  is  well  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  "Aelred,  with  his  mellifluous 
style,  is  a  second  Bernard."  But  it  is  something 
far  deeper  than  words.  The  honeyed  style  does 
but  express  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  love 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  these  two  Saints,  and 
still  speaks  in  their  pages.  The  writer  of  the 
Breviary  lesson  touches  the  real  reason  of  their 
likeness  when  he  tells  us  that  they  had  both 


learned  from  the  selfsame  master — the  Unctioa 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  pages  of  St> 
Aelred's  most  considerable  work, "  The  Mirror 
of  Charity,"  or  in  the  shorter  compendium  of 
the  same.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  joys  of  divine- 
love  and  of  the  sweet  yoke  of  charity  with  all  St. 
Bernard's  depth  and  tenderness.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  St.  Aelred's  discourse  on  the  "  Child  Jesus 
at  the  Age  of  Twelve  Years  "  has  been  sometimes, 
ascribed  to  St.  Bernard.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
St.  Aelred's;  and,  though  it  is  found  in  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  St.  Bernard,  it  is  given  as  the 
work  of  his  English  disciple.  Yet  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  St.  Bernard's  own  writings  it  is  easy 
to  pardon  the  mistake  of  the  earlier  editors. 
There  was  surely  need  of  some  external  evidence 
to  set  them  right  on  this  question  of  authorship. 
The  whole  work  is  eminently  Bernardine,  and 
shows  us  St.  Aelred  at  his  best.  Take,  for  instance,, 
the  tender  passage  addressed  to  Our  Lady:  "Tell 
me,  O  my  most  sweet  Lady,  Mother  of  my  Lord^ 
what  was  then  thy  feeling,  what  thy  wonder,  thy 
joy,  when  thou  didst  find  thy  most  sweet  Son 
Jesus,  not  amongst  the  children,  but  amidst  the 
Doctors;  when  thou  didst  see  the  eyes  of  all 
bent  upon  Him,  all  ears  attentive  to  Him;  when 
little  ones  and  great  ones,  learned  and  unlearned 
alike,  were  talking  of  His  wisdom  and  His  an- 
swers? '  I  have  found,'  she  saith,  *  Him  whom  my 
soul  loveth;  I  have  held  Him  and  I  will  not  let 
Him  go.'  Hold  Him,  O  sweet  Lady,— hold  fast 
thy  loved  One;  fall  on  His  neck,  embrace  Him 
and  kiss  Him,  and  with  manifold  delights  repay 
thyself  for  His  three  days'  absence!" 

St.  Aelred,  clearly,  vied  with  St.  Bernard  him- 
self in  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  Nor  is  this> 
by  any  means,  the  only  passage  in  his  writings 
where  this  feeling  finds  expression.  Among  the 
works  of  St.  Aelred  are  a  number  of  sermons  on 
the  feasts  of  the  year  and  on  the  saints.  The 
editor  of  the  fine  edition  published  at  Douai  in 
1654  rejected  these  as  spurious,  on  the  ground 
that  the  style  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  Saint's  other  writings.  In  the  more  complete 
edition  included  in  Migne's  series,  these  sermons 
are  all  given  and  their  authenticity  is  maintained. 
It  is  urged  that  the  difference  of  style  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  character  of  the  audience 
addressed.   Speaking  to  the  lay-brothers  or  the 
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common  people,  the  Saint  would  naturally  make 
use  of  more  homely  language.  I  would  add  that 
these  sermons  contain  many  passages  which  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  rest,  and  here  all  the  old 
sweetness  appears.  This  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  discourses  on  Feasts  of  Our  Lady.  To  take 
an  instance.  In  the  first  sermon  on  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Saint  thus  applies  to  Our  Lady  the 
wordi)  which  tell  of  Rachel's  beauty:  "Although 
it  is  sweet  to  think  that  the  Most  Blessed  Mary 
was  even  in  her  body  most  fair  and  comely  to 
behold,  we  must,  however,  refer  these  words  to 
her  inward  beauty.  But  who  can  worthily  speak 
of  the  inward  beauty  of  her  whom  He,  the  fair 
in  form  above  the  sons  of  men,  so  loved,  desired, 
and  hallowed  beyond  all  creatures,  that  He  not 
only  abode  in  her  mind,  but  even  in  her  body 
He  made  Himself  a  dwelling-place?" 

The  above  works  might  well  seem  enough  to 
justify  the  title  which  has  been  here  given  to  St. 
Aelred  of  Rievaulx.  Had  he  left  us  nothing  but 
his  "  Mirror  of  Charity"  and  the  discourse  on  the 
Finding  in  the  Temple,  not  to  speak  of  his  vari- 
ous sermons,  he  could  still  be  ranked  with  St. 
Bernard  as  one  of  the  sweetest  preachers  of  Di- 
vine Love.  But  there  remains  yet  another  work 
which  bears  fresh  tokens  of  St.  Aelred's  close 
likeness  to  St.  Bernard,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
the  most  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish Saint  himself.  In  many  ways  the  treatise  on 
Spiritual  Friendship  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  St.  Aelred's  writings.  No  one  could  be  better 
fitted  to  treat  the  subject  worthily  than  St.  Ber- 
nard or  one  of  his  sons;  for  the  Saint  and  all 
who  shared  his  spirit  were  patterns  of  faithful 
friends.  The  deep  and  tender  love  of  God  which 
filled  St.  Bernard's  heart  bore  its  natural  fruit  in 
an  overflowing  charity  for  all  his  fellow-men.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  the  source  and  motive  and 
ruling  principle  of  a  singularly  warm  friendship 
with  all  who  were  bound  to  him  by  special  ties. 
We  need  only  read  the  letter  to  his  nephew 
Robert,  or  the  sermon  on  his  brother's  death,  to 
find  abundant  evidence  of  this.  The  same  char- 
acteristic is  found,  if  possible,  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  writings  of  St.  Aelred,  especially 
in  this  work,  wherein  he  treats  on  the  true  nature, 
the  duties,  and  the  joys  of  Christian  friendship. 
It  may  be  truly  called  the  best  of  all  authorities 
on  this  important  subject. 


It  is  plain  that  in  the  pages  of  this  fascinating 
book  St.  Aelred  is  offering  to  others  that  help 
and  guidance  which  he  had  himself  long  sought 
in  vain.  At  the  outset  he  tells  how  from  his 
boyhood  he  had  ever  found  his  chief  delight  in 
the  friendship  of  his  companions,  and  nothing 
was  so  sweet  to  him  as  to  love  and  be  loved  by 
others.  But  since  he  did  not  understand  the 
true  nature  of  friendship,  he  was  long  deceived 
by  its  semblance.  At  length  he  met  with  Cicero's 
Dialogue  on  Friendship,  and  rejoiced  to  find 
much  light  thrown  on  the  subject  which  was  so 
near  his  heart.  The  Laelius  seemed  to  tell  him 
the  nature  and  laws  of  a  more  perfect  friendship 
than  anything  he  had  yet  experienced. 

All  this  was  before  his  call  to  the  religious 
life;  and,  though  no  doubt  the  innocent  and 
natural  impulse  of  a  fresh  young  heart,  it  was  at 
best  mere  earthly  love.  Elsewhere  in  his  writings 
he  tells  us  how  these  early  friendships  were  a 
tie  with  the  world  which  it  cost  him  much  to 
break.  But  the  grace  of  God  triumphed,  and, 
forsaking  all  things,  he  entered  the  monastery. 
After  learning  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  joys  of  heavenly  things,  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  book  on  friendship 
which  had  once  been  his  solace  and  delight.  But 
he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  relish  it;  for  it 
was  not  "sweetened  with  the  honey  of  the  most 
sweet  name  of  Jesus,  nor  flavored  with  the  salt  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  It  then  occurred  to  him 
to  write  a  new  book  on  the  same  subject,  founded 
on  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church. 

These  facts  are  told  in  a  brief  prefatory 
chapter.  The  work  itself  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  on  the  Ciceronian  model.  In  the  first 
book  the  holy  Abbot  holds  sweet  counsel  with 
Ivo,  one  of  his  spiritual  children,  discoursing  on 
the  nature  of  true  friendship,  "which  is  begun 
in  Christ,  is  kept  according  to  Christ,  and  all 
the  profit  and  end  thereof  is  referred  to  Him." 
The  second  book  opens  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years.  Ivo  is  now  dead,  and  the  Abbot,  with  two  J 
other  disciples,  Walter  and  Gratian,  takes  up  the  ^ 
thread  of  the  discourse.  The  abiding  character 
of  Christian  friendship,  stronger  than  death,  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  Saint's  reference  to 
Ivo,  who,  though  dead,  lives  in  his  heart  and 
memory,  so  that  he  seems  to  be  with  him  still. 
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In  this  book  and  in  the  following  the  Abbot  and 
his  companions  go  on  to  speak  of  the  excellence, 
the  fruits,  the  motive,  the  laws,  and  the  end  of 
spiritual  friendship.  Far  different  from  the  mere 
earthly  love  which  enslaves  the  soul  and  too 
often  checks  or  hampers  its  heavenward  progress, 
this  true  friendship  is  a  help,  not  a  hindrance. 
The  love  of  God  is  its  foundation,  its  end,  its 
ruling  principle.  Thence  it  comes  and  thither  it 
tends,  like  the  streams  which  ever  hasten  to  the 
ocean'.whence  they  came,  freshening  and  fertiliz- 
inglthe  earth  through  which  they  pass. 

"And  thus,"  St.  Aelred  concludes,  "from  that 
holy  love  which  embraces  his  friend,  mounting 
up  to  that  which  embraces  Christ,  with  gladness 
and  fulness  he  takes  the  spiritual  fruit  of  friend- 
ship. But  for  the  fulness  of  all  we  look  to  the 
future.  When  the  fear  with  which  we  merit  and 
are  solicitous  for  each  other  is  fled;  when  all  the 
trouble  which  we  must  now  endure  for  each  other 
is  taken  away;  when  the  sting  of  death  and  death 
itself,  with  the  wounds  whereof  we  are  wearied 
and  must  needs  mourn  for  each  other,  shall  be 
destroyed, — then  with  security  we  shall  rejoice  in 
the  eternity  of  that  Supreme  Good;  then  the 
friendship  to  which  few  are  here  admitted  shall 
overflow  upon  all;  and  from  all  shall  flow  back 
to  God,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all." 

We  may  well  wonder  that  St.  Aelred's  writings 
are  so  little  read  at  the  present  day.  Authors  who 
treat  only  of  dry  and  abstruse  subjects,  or  events 
of  the  dead-and-buried  past,  can  scarcely  hope 
to  escape  such  neglect.  When  their  theme  loses 
its  interest  they  cease  to  be  read.  But  St.  Aelred 
deals  with  a  topic  which  is  ever  new,  and  should, 
moreover,  appeal  to  all.  One  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  matter  may  be  suggested  here.  So 
far,  these  works  have  been  left  in  their  original 
Latin,  for  the  most  part,  among  collections  of  the 
Fathers  and  medieval  writers.  They  are  thus  in 
a  class  of  books  little  disturbed  save  by  students 
and  antiquarians,  who  are  merely  seeking  for 
facts  and  arguments.  It  may  thus  happen  that 
these  works  are  known,  at  least  imperfectly,  by 
many  who  can  not  appreciate  them;  while  many 
others  who  could  feel  their  beauty  have  not  so 
much  as  seen  them.  This  hypothesis  may  be  put 
to  a  very  practical  test,  by  giving  some  of  the 
Saint's  writings  an  English  dress  and  publishing 
them  in  a  separate  form.  The  present  writer  hopes. 


at   no  distant   date,  to  make   this  experiment. 

For  English-speaking  Catholics  the  writings 
of  this  great  English  Saint  have  a  special  interest. 
It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  warmth  and  ten- 
derness of  devotion  are  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  Southern  races,  while  English  religion  is 
comparatively  cold  and  stiff  and  formal.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  same  feelings  are  ex- 
pressed differently  in  different  nations;  and  some 
races,  again,  are  naturally  more  impulsive  than 
others.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
between  national  and  religious  peculiarities;  and 
the  coldness  which  comes  from  Protestantism  is 
too  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  English  char- 
acter. The  inspiring  warmth  of  our  early  saints 
should  surely  free  us  from  this  reproach.  Were 
it  only  for  this,  we  might  well  wish  to  see  the 
works  of  St.  Aelred  more  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

There  is,  we  may  add,  another  circumstance 
which  lends  fresh  interest  to  these  writings. 
Coming  as  they  do  from  one  of  the  old  English 
monasteries,  they  bring  to  our  minds  the  cruel 
days  of  the  Tudor  Dissolution,  and  seem  like 
relics  from  a  martyr's  shrine.  The  heavy  hand  of 
the  spoiler  has  wrecked  the  peaceful  home  where 
Aelred  lived  and  loved  and  labored.  The  voice 
of  prayer  and  praise  has  long  been  silenced  in 
that  Yorkshire  valley;  and  only  the  ruined  walls, 
beautiful  even  in  their  decay,  are  left  to  speak, 
however  faintly,  of  Rievaulx'  ancient  glory.  Yet 
the  writings  of  St.  Aelred  have  baffled  the  de- 
stroyer and  withstood  the  envious  touch  of  time. 
In  these  pages  the  real  life  and  beauty  of  Rievaulx 
are  with  us  yet.  Here  Aelred  still  lives  and  speaks, 
as  of  old,  with  his  Ivo  and  Walter.  And  whoso 
wills  may  join  their  company  and  tasie  a  while  of 
the  cloister's  sweetness.  Here  all  may  freely  drink 
the  lessons  of  love  and  heavenly  friendship  that 
flow  from  the  lips  of  our  English  Bernard. 


Unselfishness,  or  self-sacrifice,  is  not  merely 
the  performance  of  some  grand,  heroic  deed, 
whose  fame  shall  ring  down  through  the  ages; 
but  the  habit  of  a  whole  life,  shaping  and  color- 
ing the  smallest  details  of  our  intercourse  with 
one  another.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  virtue 
which  is  more  constantly  in  requisition  or  which 
needs  more  watchful  cultivation. 
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A  Daughter  of  Erin. 


A  Favor  of  Our  Queen. 


T  ^AND  of  my  fathers,  I  love  thee,  though  never 

my  feet 
Have  pressed  the  paths  of  thy  mountains   or 

trodden  thy  valleys  fair. 
Or  drained  a  draught  of  thy  sunshine  or  breathed 

a  breath  of  thy  air. 
Erin,  Erin,  I  love  thee,  dear  land  so  sad,  so  fair! 

Land  of  my  fathers,  I  love  thee,  though  never 

mine  eyes 
Have  seen  the  blue  of  thy  heavens,  the  green  of 

thy  sod; 
Nor  watched  the  gleam  of  thy  waters,  like  rivers 

of  Paradise, 
Clear  as  the  eyes  of  angels,  pure  as  the  smile 

of  God; 
For  only  in  dreams  of  midnight  thy  shores  my 

steps  have  trod. 

Land  of  my  fathers,  I  love  thee!  Through  dark, 
sad  years 

I  have  sung  the  songs  of  thy  exiles,  the  plaint  of 
their  woe; 

My  heart  has  echoed  their  wailings,  my  eyes  have 
wept  their  tears 

With  the  bitter,  lonely  anguish  thy  exiled  chil- 
dren know; 

And  my  soul  has  yearned  to  see  thee  lifted  from 
thy  despair, 

Mother  of  saints  and  heroes,  mother  of  patient 
prayer! 

Land  of  my  fathers,  I  love  thee;  for  quick  in 

these  veins 
The  blood  of  a  hundred  martyrs  flows  warm  and 

red  and  bold; 
And  I  burn  with  the  hate  of  thy  wrongs,  and  I 

mourn  for  thy  scourging  and  pains. 
Ah!  soon  may  the  theme  of  thy  sorrows  be  a  tale 

no  longer  told; 
For  the  bright  hopes  long  time  drifting  are  near- 

ing  the  pleasant  shore. 

And  the  scorn  and  pity  of  nations  shall  be  a 

queen  once  more. 

Mary. 


To  some  among  us  this  will  be  our  last  Lent; 
and  how  many  death-beds  all  through  the  year 
depend  on  last  Lents! — Faber. 


JOHN  M.  was  born  at  Clifton,  Staten  Island, 
less  than  fifty  years  ago.  His  father  was  a 
slave  to  liquor,  and  his  mother  seems  to^have 
been  little  better.  At  six  John  was  cast  adrift  in 
New  York  city,  but  he  had  long  since  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  out  for  himself.  Life  had 
unfolded  to  him  mysteries  often  unknown  to 
men  of  maturer  mind.  He  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  hungry  and  cold;  he  had  learned  how  to 
eliminate  mine  and  thine^  and  to  substitute  for 
them  the  ours  of  socialism. 

In  New  York  he  soon  had  friends;  for  the 
street  Arabs  recognize  a  new  recruit  without 
much  needless  ceremony.  He  was  appropriated 
by  two  of  the  older  rascals,  who  purposed  to  live 
on  his  earnings,  and  to  leave  him  just  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  His  childhood 
was  thus  passed  without  pleasure;  his  boyhood 
was  developed  without  conscience;  his  man- 
hood was  evolved  without  principle;  and  at 
nineteen  John  M.  was  one  of  the  most  thorough- 
going villains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Doyer 
Street  and  the  Bowery.  He  was  without  religious 
feeling,  and  devoid  of  fear,  having  been  schooled 
in  all  that  is  degrading  and  reckless.  And  yet 
this  young  monster  was  the  son  of  Catholic 
parents;  he  was  at  one  time— a  very  brief  time 
indeed — the  pupil  of  some  good  Sister  of  Charity; 
where  or  when  I  know  not.  On  his  own  testi- 
mony I  believe  that  he  was. 


It  was  New  Year's  Day,  1874,  and  a  gay  coterie 
of  kindred  spirits  had  gone  forth  from  the 
Bowery.  Many  a  disreputable  resort  had  been 
entered,  many  a  glass  of  liquor  had  been  con- 
sumed, and  the  evening  was  well  worn  when 
John  M.  and  one  of  his  companions  began  to 
wrangle  on  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Broadway. 
Weakened  by  liquor,  John  fell  heivily  against 
the  curbstone  and  injured  his  leg.  The  pain  was 
intense  for  a  moment,  but  after  a  time  it  seemed 
to  abate.  The  following  day,  and  for  several  days 
after,  the  limb  was  slightly  swollen;  finally  the 
soreness  passed  away,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  certain  stiffness,  the  wound  had  become  only 
a  memory. 
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It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  1874,  and  the  "Elm 
Club"  had  just  returned  from  its  annual  excur- 
sion down  the  Bay.  Pleasure  had  run  riot.  The 
more  jovial  element  had  kissed  the  wine  cup's 
edge  too  frequently,  and  among  the  wildest  of 
the  wild  was  John  M.  Crossing  West  Street,  he 
slipped,  the  old  wound  reopened,  and  the  in- 
tense pain,  combined  with  intoxication,  deprived 
him  of  consciousness.  An  ambulance  was  called, 
and  he  was  removed  to  the  Fifth  Street  Hospital. 
When  in  the  morning  his  faculties  began  to 
brighten  somewhat, and  he  realized  where  he  was, 
he  made  a  violent  effort  to  escape.  He  dragged 
himself  to  the  Twenty-Third  Street  Ferry,  caring 
not  whither  he  went,  so  long  as  he  escaped  the 
Sisters'  influence.  The  excitement  had  kept  him 
up  till  he  reached  the  Ferry,  but  once  he  got  into 
the  boat  a  reaction  set  in.  Arriving  on  the  Jersey 
side  of  the  river,  it  became  necessary  again  to 
summon  the  ambulance;  and  once  more,  luckily 
— or  one  should  rather  say  {providentially — our 
patient  was  taken  to  the  Franciscan  Hospital.  As 
his  strength  revived,  so  fierce  was  his  resistance 
to  his  detention  in  the  hospital  that  he  was  tied 
to  his  bed. 

The  surgeons  assembled  in  consultation 
agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  shin  bone.  It  had  de- 
composed during  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
betw«en  the  original  injury  and  the  second  fall. 
For  many  weeks  it  was  feared  that  the  leg  would 
have  to  be  amputated,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
untamed  mind  gave  away;  then  it  was  that  the 
crippled  man  first  began  to  appreciate  his  lonely, 
helpless  existence.  Then  came  the  opportunity 
for  his  devoted  nurse  to  speak  words  of  consola- 
tion. Sister  Bona  discoursed  often  on  the  good- 
ness, the  love  of  Our  Lord;  the  special  affection 
that  the  Immaculate  Virgin  has  for  us.  He  lis- 
tened, but  his  heart  was  not  yet  touched.  At  last 
a  novena  was  commenced,  which  was  to  end  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption;  and  it  had  for  its 
purpose  the  twofold  object  of  obtaining  the  cure 
of  the  physical  and  spiritual  infirmities  of  John  M. 

The  Water  of  Lourdes  was  applied  to  the  leg  on 
the  ninth  day,  but  no  startling  cure  was  effected. 
However,  amputation  was  declared  unnecessary; 
for  a  new  surface  had  begun  to  form  on  the  injured 
bone.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  miracu- 
lous effect;  but,  as  I  purpose  stating  only  the  facts 


which  I  observed,  I  leave  the  decision  to  others 
qualified  to  judge.  A  marvel  was  wrought,  how- 
ever, the  reality  of  which  is  beyond  question. 
The  hardened,  unprincipled  man,  who  had  never 
spoken  of  confession  except  to  ridicule  if;  who 
had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  church  except  in 
a  spirit  of  merriment;  who  knew  little  of  heaven 
or  hell  and  cared  less, — had  been  transformed 
into  a  new  being.  Grace  had  flowed  copiously 
into  his  soul,  and  his  character  was  completely 
changed.  He  begged  to  see  a  priest,  confessed 
his  sins,  and  resolutely  amended  his  life. 

John  M.  became  the  favorite  of  everyone  in 
St.  Francis'  Hospital.  Cases  that,  for  special  rea- 
sons, the  Sisters  could  not  care  for  were  the 
delight  of  our  convert,  who  had  engaged  as  a 
nurse  in  the  institution.  He  was  alwa\s  kind  and 
eager  to  serve  the  invalids.  When  not  engaged 
at  his  occupation,  he  was  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
chapel.  Day  after  day  he  might  be  seen  for  hours 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  all  remarked 
his  wonderful  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1876.  John  M.  entered  a 
religious  community.  During  his  year  of  |)roba- 
tion  he  exercised  extraordinary  charity  toward 
the  sick;  and  later  on  he  was  emplo)ed  lur  short 
intervals  in  houses  of  the  Order  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  New  York.  But  his  early  training 
— or  lack  of  training — was  against  the  >oung 
man,  and  his  independence  of  character  seemed 
incorrigible.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1886 
the  superiors  of  the  community  concludtd  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  withdraw.  On 
the  day  previous  to  his  intended  departure  fiom 
the  convent,  Mr.  M.  went  to  the  City  Park  to  con- 
sider his  plans  for  the  future.  During  this  short 
absence  he  was  seized  by  a  chill,  and  next  day  he 
was  down  with  pneumonia.  It  was  plainly  God's 
will  that  he  should  remain  where  he  was.  From 
that  day  till  he  expired,  October  14  1886.  he  never 
left  his  room.  As  an  invalid  there  was  no  fault 
to  find  with  him.  His  last  act  before  his  death 
was  a  humble  request  for  pardon  from  his  con- 
freres for  whatever  disedification  his  life  might 
have  given;  and  his  last  words  were,  "  Mary  Im- 
maculate, pray  for  me! " 


I  am  a  part  of  all  I  have  met." — Tennyson, 
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A  Lenten  Thought. 

"ffn  show  a  heart  grief-rent; 
To  starve  thy  sin, 
Not  bin; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent," 

says  quaint  old  Herrick,  It  is  surely  a  desirable 
thing  to  starve  one's  sin;  and  none  the  less  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  bin,  lest  it  overflow  with 
luxuries  innocent  enough  at  other  times,  but  out 
of  place  at  this  season. 

But  there  are  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another — ill  health  it  may  be,  or  hard  labor, — 
can  not  fast.  What  can  they  do?  They  can  pray; 
and  they  can,  except  when  the  most  grinding 
coil  prevents,  visit  the  poor.  A  daily  visit  to  the 
poor,  with  such  alms  left  behind  as  may  be 
needed,  is  a  great  help  in  the  struggle  after  the 
higher  life.  So  do  not  neglect  the  alms.  There 
are  those,  unhappily,  to  whom  a  loaf  of  bread 
means  life,  and  the  lack  of  it  death. 

And,  then,  there  are  destitute  people  whom  we 
forget  or  ignore:  the  poor  who  have  set  them- 
selves apart  from  human-kind  by  unlovely  traits 
of  character;  the  poor  (with  much  money)  who, 
for  their  own  faults,  are  forsaken;  the  afflicted 
who  lack  sympathy  though  not  alms;  or  the  old, 
whom  the  young  pass  by  in  the  search  for  pleas- 
ure. To  visit  these  persons  is  to  visit  tHe  poor — 
the  poorest  poor  on  all  God's  beautiful  earth. 

Each  one  who  reads  this  can  without  doubt 
call  to  mind  some  deaf  old  person,  to  whom  a 
half  hour's  chat  would  be  a  boon  long  remem- 
bered; some  one  with  failing  sight,  who  could 
live  for  months  upon  the  memory  of  a  poem 
or  a  sermon  read  aloud;  some  one  so  utterly 
abandoned  that  the  briefest  call  would  be  an 
unaccustomed  pleasure.  Here  is  Lenten  work, 
and  with  it  will  come  its  own  reward.  The  duty 
will  be  transformed  to  a  pleasure,  and  the  habit 
thus  acquired  bring  a  new  source  of  delight  into 
lives  which  are  comparatively  useless  because 
the  good  we  fain  would  do  does  not  seem  close 
enough  at  hand.  It  is  at  hand  if  we  would  see  it. 
Often  it  is  the  rich  who  are  in  God's  sight  the 
very  poor;  often  it  is  the  highest  charity  to  have 
patience  with  "small  and  sordid  souls."  It  is  easy 
to  give  alms;  it  is  hard,  at  first,  to  give  help  of 
another  kind.  Let  us  while  doing  one  not  forget 
to  do  the  other. 


"I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
Any  good  thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can  show  to  any  human  being, 
let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  it  or  neglect 
it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again."  Some 
other  way,  some  more  glorious  way,  God  grant; 
but  not  this  way,  in  this  same  relation  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  This  Lent  will  never  come 
again,  and  much  of  it  has  already  passed. 


The  Author  of  "Waverley." 

MUCH  as  Catholic  readers  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  have  enjoyed  that  series  of  historico- 
romantic  works,  and  grateful  as  they  have  been 
to  the  enchanter  whose  magic  wand  opened  to 
them  so  many  fields  of  *'fair  delights,"  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  appreciable  number 
of  those  readers  ever  considered  that,  as  Catho- 
lics, they  had  especial  cause  for  gratitude  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  In  fact,  with  particular  chapters  in 
mind,  it  would  naturally  seem  to  them  that  the 
tendency  of  the  great  Scotchman's  writings  was 
to  decry  rather  than  to  exalt  our  faith.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  Scott  occasionally  vilified 
monks  and  nuns.  A  Canadian  Archbishop,  a  few 
years  ago,  raised  a  controversial  storm  by  protest- 
ing against  the  use  of  "Marmion"  as  a  text-book 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario,  on  the  ground 
that  the  monastic  life  therein  depicted  was  a  libel 
on  the  Church.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  general  tendency  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's works  made  for  rather  than  against  the 
Catholic  religion.  That  this  is  the  opinion  of  so 
well  qualified  a  critic  as  the  Dublin  Review,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
current  number  of  that  eminent  periodical: 

"Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  to  him  we 
specially  owe  a  debt  of  peculiar  gratitude.  How 
nearly  effect  may  follow  cause,  and  the  hidden  source 
of  a  change  may  be  absolutely  indicated,  is  always 
a  matter  of  doubt;  and  therefore  how  far  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Church  which  now  obtains  is  due  to 
Scott,  may  be  questioned.  Yet  we  may  here  suggest 
that  at  least  in  two  ways  Sir  Walter  has  done  good 
service  to  the  Church.  If  we  remember  the  popular 
delusions  and  unfounded  prejudices  which  sur- 
rounded the  English  view  of  Catholicity  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  we  may  be  grateful  to  the 
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romances  of  Scott  as  tending  in  a  great  measure 
to  dispel  them.  He  changed  the  animus  against  all 
things  Catholic  into  a  romantic  interest  in  our  Faith, 
and  threw  a  halo  around  our  doctrines,  devotions 
and  customs.  The  monk  and  the  nun  ceased  to  be 
objects  of  scorn  and  aversion;  and  the  monastery 
and  cell,  the  dark  abodes  of  shameless  luxury  and 
sin.  The  chantry  and  the  vesper  bell  became  con- 
nected in  the  public  mind  with  deeds  of  piety  and 
religion;  and  if  little  real  or  exact  knowledge  was 
imparted,  the  charm  of  mystery  conveyed  was  all 
the  greater.  Following  hard,  and  closely  connected 
with,  the  romantic  and  picturesque  interest  in  Ca- 
tholicism which  Scott  awakened,  arose  the  enthu- 
siasm for  mediiEvalism  which  characterized  the 
middle  of  this  century,  and  which  found  its  religious 
expression  in  the  Tractarian  Movement.  England  for 
a  while  persisted  in  being  nothing  if  not  mediaeval. 
She  became  Gothic  in  her  architecture,  pre-Rapha- 
elite  in  her  art,  Gregorian  in  her  music,  and  so-called 
Anglo-Catholic  in  her  religion.  In  the  place  of  the 
classical  and  Palladian  taste,  which  was  rampant 
during  the  reign  of  the  Georges,  we  have  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  Middle  Ages  in  that  of  Victoria. 

"It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  Scott 
that  we  owe  the  origin  of  this  transformation,  or 
whether  his  great  success  as  a  novelist  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  writings  fell  in  with  the  prevailing 
taste  of  his  contemporaries.  Probably  both  theories 
are  to  some  extent  true;  and  that,  whilst  in  many 
minds  he  first  created  a  love  of  the  romantic,  in 
others  he  merely  increased,  whilst  he  satisfied,  a 
taste  which  already  existed.  This,  however,  matters 
but  little.  If  the  disposition  to  admire  the  days  of 
chivalry  and  state  of  society  in  which  the  power  of 
the  Church  was  paramount  existed,  then  Scott's 
writings  shed  a  bright  and  engaging  coloring  over 
those  centuries;  if  he  created  a  love  and  veneration 
for  the  religious  aspect  of  medisevaHsm,then  to  him 
we  owe  the  happy  results  which  have  followed  the 
exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  ideal  of  so 
many  of  our  countrymen.  In  either  case.  Catholics 
may  well  be  grateful  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  That  his 
own  beloved  Abbotsford  should  to-day  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who,  whilst  they  are  his  direct  de- 
scendants, are  also  Catholics,  seems  a  fitting  reward 
for  the  large  and  intelligent  charity  with  which  he 
treated  our  holy  religion." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  relig- 
ious orders  existing  in  the  Catholic  Church,  com- 
munity life,  properly  so  called,  has  always  and 
everywhere  been  impossible.  "  Brook  Farm  "  was 
an  experiment  in  this  direction;  it  failed,  as  all 
such  attempts  among  the  sects  have  failed  sooner 
or  later.  The  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  have 
not  yet  given  up  all  hope  of  establishing  an  order 
of  "deaconesses";  but  the  editor  of  the  Monitor 
indicates  the  reason,  if  they  could  but  see  it,  why 
such  a  thing  is  impossible: 

"Our  Methodist  brethren  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  real  Sisters  of  Charity  have  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  a  heaven  full  of  saints  to  help  them  in  every  act 
they  undertake.  The  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints 
are  strangers  to  Methodism,  just  as  Methodism  is 
strange  to  them.  'God  is  charity';  and  the  deacon- 
esses, who  ignore  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  who  yet  think  they 
can  keep  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience, 
and  do  the  work  of  our  Sisters  of  Charity,  are  just 
as  much  mistaken  as  If  they  tried  to  reach  heaven 
by  means  of  step-ladders  made  of  snow." 

The  element  of  entire  self-abnegation  and 
sacrifice  is  disine  qua  non  of  the  religious  life,  and 
constitutes  both  the  beauty  and  the  utility  of  the 
Sisters'  vocation.  Its  ideal  is  the  Mother  of  the 
world's  Redeemer;  it  is  possible  only  with  the 
strength  of  the  Sacraments. 


The  medal  which  for  some  years  past  the  Uri- 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  has  been  accustomed  to 
present  to  some  eminent  American  Catholic  lay- 
man on  Laetare  Sunday,  and  which  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Laetare  Medal,  was  sent  this 
year  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Dougherty,  of  Philadel- 
phia, "  the  silver-tongued  orator."  Mr.  Dougherty 
is  well  known  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  for  an  eloquent  and  patriotic  address 
delivered  at  the  centenary  celebration  of  the 
American  hierarchy. 


Moral  courage — the  bravery  which  strength- 
ens a  man  to  say  "  No  ";  to  take  a  line  for  himself; 
to  persevere  in  some  unpopular  and  unpromising 
pursuit — is  a  higher  quality  than  the  physical 
pluck  of  the  soldier  who  "faces  fearful  odds." 


Ireland  in  its  long  gallery  of  great  and  noble 
figures  has  none 'nobler  or  greater  than  Arch- 
bishop MacHale — "the  Lion  of  the  Fold  of 
Judah,"  as  he  was  well  named.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been,  with  Isaac  Butt,  the  founder  of 
Home  Rule,  and  he  was  O'Connell's  most  intel- 
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ligent  and  tried  supporter.  He  was  born  on 
March  6,  1791,  and  he  died  November  8,  1881. 
His  long  life  enabled  him  to  see  many  stirring 
events.  He  witnessed  three  revolutions,  four  fam- 
ines, nine  land  agitations,  and  the  struggle  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  was  contemporary 
with  seven  Popes,  six  of  whom  ascended  the 
Chair  of  Peter  in  his  lifetime.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  oldest  prelate  in  the  whole 
Church;  and  he  ruled  as  a  bishop  longer  than  any 
prelate,  except  St.  Patrick,  ever  did  in  Ireland. 
Archbishop  MacHale  was  an  indefatigable  man 
of  letters.  He  translated  into  Gaelic  the  Iliad, 
Moore's  Melodies,  and  the  New  Testament. 
Among  his  best  known  writings  in  English  is  a 
learned  work  entitled  "  Evidences  and  Doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church."  He  of  all  Irishmen 
is  best  beloved  by  his  people.  The  enthusiasm 
shown  in  celebrating  his  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary is  an  evidence  of  this. 


A  poor  old  man  was  knocked  down  and  fatally 
injured  by  one  of  the  street  steam- cars  at  Naples 
the  other  day.  A  priest  who  witnessed  the  accident 
was  able  to  give  him  the  last  Sacraments.  About 
the  same  time  the  carriage  of  Cardinal  Sanfelice 
was  passing.  The  Cardinal  at  once  descended; 
and,  having  ordered  that  a  red  velvet  cushion 
which  was  in  the  carriage  should  be  placed  under 
the  sufferer's  head,  he  gave  his  blessing  and  began 
to  recite  the  Litany.  A  solemn  chorus  of  voices, 
chanting  "Ora  pro  eo"  arose  from  the  streets 
and  from  the  balconies  of  houses.  The  Cardinal, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  then  repeated  the  absolu- 
tion, and  the  poor  man  expired.  The  crowd, 
silently  and  sympathetically,  accompanied  the 
beloved  Cardinal  to  the  door  of  his  house. 


The  published  accounts  of  the  celebration  of 
Mass  in  three  languages  and  according  to  three 
different  rites,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  New  York,  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  recalls  to  the  South- 
ern correspondent  of  the  Catholic  Mirror  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Boyle,  who  once 
described  himself  as  "opposed  to  Rome": 

"  He  reached,  in  course  of  travel,  the  Eternal  City, 
and  entered  the  grand  door  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
It  was  not  the  dome  that  Angelo  hung  in  the  air, 
or  the  vast  proportions,  or  the  rich  designs,  or  any 
of  the  architectural  or  sculptural  glories  that  most 
impressed  this  Protestant  gentleman  and  scholar. 


He  was  amazed  and  awed  beyond  all  by  the  confes- 
sion boxes,  in  a  mighty  circumference,  where  peni- 
tents from  every  clime  could  seek  and  obtain  pardon. 
Even  the  Ethiopian  was  remembered.  The  fugitive 
from  Darkest  Africa,  who  had  the  faith,  might 
commune  with  his  God  here,  through  His  vicar,  in 
the  language  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Sir  Francis  inquired 
of  an  usher  if  indeed  his  confession  could  be  heard 
in  the  tongue  of  Africa.  The  usher  replied:  'Not  at 
this  instant;  but  I  can  soon  call  the  Father  who  has 
charge  of  that  box.'  Then  Sir  Francis  admitted  that 
nowhere  on  this  earth  was  there  such  a  type  of  the 
Universal  Church."     

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  memory  of  the 
American  Don  Bosco,  Father  Drumgoole,  is  to  be 
perpetuated  in  New  York,  the  scene  of  his  benefi- 
cent and  marvellously  successful  labors.  A  bronze 
statue,  heroic  size,  of  the  working  boy's  friend  is 
shortly  to  be  erected  on  Staten  Island,  and  few 
monuments  in  our  country  will  recall  the  life  and 
works  of  a  better  man  or  a  greater  benefactor  of 
society.  To  rescue  homeless  children  from  spir- 
itual and  temporal  ruin,  to  transform  the  neg- 
lected, ragged  urchin  who  was  gravitating  tow- 
ard a  life  of  crime  into  a  self-respecting,  fairly 
educated  boy,  giving  bright  promise  of  useful 
and  honest  manhood,  was  the  vocation  of  Father 
Drumgoole;  and  God  blessed  his  untiring  labors 
with  success  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. While  the  bronze  memorial  will  pre- 
serve the  kindly  features  of  the  good  priest  in 
the  thoughts  of  countless  friends  and  admirers, 
a  nobler  monument  to  his  zeal  is  to  be  found  in 
the  missions  which  he  established — that  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph's  Union. 


An  effective  answer  to  those  who  are  contin- 
ually maligning  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  popular  education,  and  who  put  forward 
as  an  unanswerable  argument  the  illiteracy  of 
the  common  people  in  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe,  is  the  following  reply  addressed  to  an 
inquirer  by  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ruled  in  reality 
the  so-called  Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  might  be 
held  responsible  for  the  illiteracy  of  the  people  of 
those  countries;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
does  not  rule  any  country  now,  so  the  claim  of  your 
German  friend  is  all  bosh.  The  Roman  Church  has 
a  firmer  hold  over  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  Can  - 
ada  than  in  any  so-called  Roman  Catholic  country 
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of  Europe;  jet  the  percentage  of  attendance  at  the 
schools  there  is  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
enrolled,  while  the  average  of  the  entire  Dominion 
is  65  per  cent." 

The  French  correspondent  of  the  Catholic 
Times,  chr  micling  the  death  of  Sister  Celine,  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  died  recently  in  Paris, 
at  the  military  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace,  where 
she  had  served  the  sick  for  upward  of  thirty  years, 
mentions  that  she  had  been  a  maid  of  honor  at 
the  court  of  Charles  X.,  and  was  an  ornament  of 
the  French  society  of  that  period.  Though  sev- 
enty years  of  age  when  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
broke  out,  she  hastened  to  join  the  corps  of 
army  nurses,  and  rendered  invaluable  services  to 
the  wounded,  in  recognition  of  which  she  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Sister 
Celine  was  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  nearly 
sixty  of  which  had  been  spent  in  religion.  May 
she  rest  in  peace! 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Finlay,  S.  J.,  in  a  sermon  which 
has  excited  much  attention  in  England,  makes  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  by 
law.  But  he  says  that  it  will  be  no  excuse  for  the 
rich  if,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  they  should  urge 
the  neglect  of  law-makers  in  extenuation  of  their 
hard-heartedness. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet  fur- 
nishes this  interesting  bit  of  information:  "In 
penal  times,  in  England,  whenever  a  priest  was 
secured  to  say  Mass  in  the  manor  of  a  Catholic 
noble,  the  welcome  news  was  made  known  to  the 
faithful  of  the  vicinity  by  the  spreading  of  wet 
sheets,  linen,  etc.,  on  the  hedges  as  if  to  dry." 


For  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  Cur^ 
of  Ars: 

A  Client  of  St.  Joseph,  $1 ;  a  Child  of  Mary,  $1 ; 
Mrs.  A.  M.,  $1 ;  A  Friend,  $1 ;  George  J.  Gross,  Sr., 
$S ;  Sr.  M.  Rose,  $1 ;  S.  C.  L.,  $1 ;  M.  N.  C,  $1 ;  M. 
J.  S.,  $1;  T.  Wharton,  $1. 

For  the  needy  missions  of  the  Passionist  Fa- 
thers in  Chili: 

J.  E.  B.,  50  cts.;  Miss  M.  A.  H.,  10  cts.;  a  Friend, 
$2;  Thomas  Doyle,  $1. 

Received  for  the  lepers  in  Japan: 
A  Friend,  50  cts.;  J.  E.  B.,  50  cts.;  Miss  M.  A.  H., 
10  cts.;  Mrs. J.  Kelly,  50  cts. 

For  the  Carmelite  nuns: 

A  Friend,  $2 ;  Maria,  $2 ;  John  Fay,  $1. 


Remember  them, 
■with  them. 


Obituary. 


that    are  in    bands,  as  if 


you    were    bound 
Heb.,  xiii,  3. 


The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  George  Feeney  and  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Houlihan,  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.  H.;  the 
Rev.  John  R.  Boetzkes,  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Helena,  Ark.;  the  Rev. 
Denis  Crowley,  professor  at  the  Seminary  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Vineland,  N.  J.;  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A. 
Stanton,  O.  S.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  Very  Rev. 
John  A.  Kelly,  V.  G.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  and  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Neufeld,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Abbey,  Beatty,  Pa.  All  recently  deceased. 

Mr.  Hugh  Bradshaw,  who  died  a  happy  death  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  the  24th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  McNulty,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
4th  inst.,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Crouly,of  Newark,  N.J.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  2d  of  January,  after  receiving  the  last 
Sacraments. 

Mr.  John  Sherson,  whose  death  occurred  last 
month  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Hynes,of  Paterson,N.J.,who  expired 
on  the  loth  ult. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Dupont,  deceased  at  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Mo.,  on  the  5th  ult. 

Mr.  A.J.  Harvey,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,who  piously 
yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  14th  ult. 

Mrs.  Catherine  O'Brien,  whose  fervent  Christian 
life  closed  in  a  happy  death  at  Marysville,  Cal.,  on 
the  27th  of  January. 

Mr.  James  H.  Murphy,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  whose 
death  took  place  on  the  27th  ult. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Kernan,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  24th  ult.,  in  the  same  city. 

Miss  Antoinette  C.McCortney,  who  was  called  to 
the  reward  of  an  exemplary  life  on  the  i8th  ult.,  at 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mr. John  Buckley, of  Chicago,  111.;  Patrick  O'Hal- 
loran,  Repaupo,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Eliza  O'Mara,  Alberts- 
town,  P.  E.  I.;  Mrs.  Bridget  Connor,  Revere,  Mass.; 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Crowley,  Everett,  Mass.;  Edward  Mc- 
Kenney,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Sietz, 
Maspeth,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Patrick  McPhee,  Mr.  Patrick 
Harrington,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wheeler,  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Cosgrove  and  Mrs.  Isabella 
N.  Watson. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  1 
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'ALesson  with  a  Sequel. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 

O  W  Strange  that  any  one  should 
be  so  superstitious! "  said  Emily 
Mahon.  Rosemary  Beckett  had 
been  telling  a  group  of  girls 
of  the  ridiculous  practices  of 
an  old  negro  woman  employed 
by  her  mother  as  a  laundress. 
"  People  must  be  very  ignorant  to  believe  such 
things,"  declared  Anna  Shaw,  disdainfully. 

"Yet,"  observed  Miss  Graham,  closing  the 
new  magazine  which  she  had  been  looking  over; 
"it  is  surprising  how  many  persons,  who  ought 
to  know  better,  are  addicted  to  certain  supersti- 
tions, and  can  not  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  not 
only  foolish  but  wrong  to  yield  to  them." 

"Well,"  began  Rosemary, "I  am  happy  to  say 
that  is  not  a  failing  of  mine." 

"  I  think  everything  of  the  kind  is  nonsen- 
sical," added  Kate  Parsons. 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  superstitious  either,"  volun- 
teered Emily. 
"  Nor  I,"  interposed  Anna. 
"  1  despise  such  absurdities,"  continued  May 
Johnston. 

"  My  dear  girls,"  laughed  Miss  Graham,  "  I'll 
venture  to  say  that  each  one  of  you  has  a  pet 
superstition,  which  influences  you  more  or  less, 
and  which  you  ought  to  overcome." 

This  assertion  was  met  by  a  chorus  of  indig- 
nant protest. 

"Why,  Cousin  Irene!"  cried  Emily. 
"O  Miss  Graham,  how  can  you  think  so!" 
"  The  very  idea! "  etc.,  etc.,  chimed  in  the  others. 
Everybody   liked   Miss   Irene   Graham.    She 
lived  with  her  cousins,  the  Mahons,  and   sup- 
ported herself  by  giving  lessons  to  young  girls 
who  for  various  reasons  did  not  attend  a  regular 
school.   Her  classes  were  popular,  not  only  be- 


cause she  was  bright  and  clever,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  impartirg  what  she  knew;  but  because, 
as  parents  soon  discovered,  she  taught  her  pupils 
good,  sound  common-sense,  as  well  as  "the  shal- 
lower knowledge  of  books."  Cousin  Irene  had 
not  forgotten  how  she  used  to  think  and  feel 
when  she  herself  was  a  young  girl,  and  therefore 
she  was  able  to  look  at  the  world  from  a  girl's 
point  of  view,  to  sympathize  with  her  dreams 
and  undertakings.  She  did  not  look  for  very  wise 
heads  upon  young  shoulders;  but  when  she  found 
that  her  pupils  had  foolish  notions,  or  did  not 
behave  sensibly,  she  tried  to  make  them  see  this 
for  themselves;  and  we  all  know  from  experi- 
ence that  what  we  learn  in  that  way  produces 
the  most  lasting  impression. 

The  girls  now  gathered  around  her  were  mem- 
bers of  the  literature  class,  which  met  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  mornings  at  the  Mahons.  As 
they  considered  themselves  accomplished  and 
highly  cultivated  for  their  years,  it  was  mortifying 
to  be  accused  of  being  so  unenlightened  as  to 
believe  in  omens. 

"No,  I  haven't  a  particle  of  superstition,"  re- 
peated Rosemary,  decidedly.  "There's  one  thing 
I  won't  do,  though.  I  won't  give  or  accept  a 
present  of  anything  sharp — a  knife  or  scissors,  or 
even  a  pin, — because,  the  saying  is,  it  cuts  friend- 
ship. I've  found  it  so,  too.  I  gave  Clara  Hayes 
a  silver  hair-pin  at  Christmas,  and  a  few  weeks 
after  we  quarrelled." 

"There  is  the  fault,  popping  up  like  a  Jack-in- 
the-box!"  said  Miss  Irene.  "But,  if  I  remember, 
Clara  was  a  new  acquaintance  of  yours  in  the 
holidays,  and  you  and  she  were  inseparable.  The 
ardor  of  such  extravagant  friendships  soon  cools. 
Before  long  you  concluded  you  did  not  like  her 
so  well  as  at  first;  then  came  the  (fisagreement. 
But  is  it  not  silly  to  say  the  pin  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter?  Would  it  not  have  been  the 
same  if  you  had  given  her  a  book  or  a  picture?" 
"  If  I'm  walking  in  the  street  with  a  friend,  I'm 
always  careful  never  to  let  any  person  or  thing 
come  between  us,"  admitted  Kate  Parsons.  "It's 
a  sure  sign  that  you'll  be  disappointed—" 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right  if  you  remember  to  say 

'  Bread  and  butter! ' "  interrupted  Anna,  eagerly. 

They  all  laughed;  but  Miss  Irene  saw  by  the 

tell-tale  faces  of  several  that  they  clung  to  this 

childish  practice. 
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"We  used  to  do  so  in  play  when  we  were  little 
girls,"  said  Emily,  apologetically;  "and  I  sup- 
pose it  became  a  habit." 

"The  other  day,"  Miss  Graham  went  on,  "I 
heard  a  young  lady  say:  'If  you  are  setting  out 
upon  a  jolirney,  or  even  a  walk,  and  have  to  go 
back  to  the  house  for  anything,  be  sure  you  sit 
down  before  starting  off  again.  It  is  bad  luck 
not  to  do  so.'" 
Emily  colored. 

"Yes,  we  are  very  particular  about  that! "  cried 
Rosemary,  impulsively,  as  her  companions  did 
not  contradict  the  avowal;  it  was  evident  that 
she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about. 

The  conversation  turned  to  other  subjects. 
Presently  Anna  and  Rosemary  were  planning  an 
excursion  to  a  neighboring  town. 

"To  visit  Elizabeth  Harris,  who  was  at  the 
convent  with  us  last  year,"  explained  the  latter. 
"  Suppose  we  go  to-morrow? " 

"  I  have  an  engagement  with  the  dentist,"  was 
the  doleful  reply. 
"Well,  the  day  after?" 

"Let  me  see,"  mu'sed  Anna.  "Oh,  no!"  she 
added,  hastily.  "I  could  not  start  on  a  journey 
or  begin  any  work  on  a  Friday;  it  would  not  be 
lucky,  you  know! "  Then  she  flushed  and  looked 
toward  Miss  Irene,  who  shook  her  head  signifi- 
cantly and  wrote  in  her  note-book,  "Supersti- 
tious practice  No.  4." 

As  it  was  Emily's  birthday,  the  girls  had  been 
invited  to  stay  for  luncheon.  Emily  now  led  the 
way  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  pretty  table 
was  spread.  Everything  was  as  dainty  as  good 
taste  and  handsome  auxiliaries  could  make  it: 
the  snowy  damask,  fine  glass,  and  old  family 
silver;  the  small  crystal  bowls  filled  with  chrys- 
anthemums, and  at  each  place  a  tiny  bouquet. 

Mr.  Mahon  was  down  town  at  his  business,  but 
there  stood  Mrs.  Mahon,  so  kind  and  affable; 
and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  family  were  wait- 
ing to  take  their  seats.  The  party  paused,  while, 
according  to  the  good  old-fashioned  custom 
(now  too  often  neglected),  grace  was  said;  and 
Cousin  Irene,  contemplating  the  bright  faces  and 
pleasant  surroundings,  thought  she  had  seldom 
seen  a  more  attractive  picture.  But  now  she 
noticed  that  May,  after  a  quick  look  around,  ap- 
peared startled  and  anxious.  The  next  moment 
the  foolish  girl  exclaimed: 


"O  Mrs  Mahon,  there  are  thirteen  of  us  here! 
You  do  not  like  to  have  thirteen  persons  at  your 
table,  do  you?  Pardon  me,  but  I'm  so  nervous 
about  it!" 

A  shadow  of  annoyance  flitted  across  Mrs. 
Mahon's  motherly  countenance,  but  she  answered 
gently:  "  My  dear,  I  never  pay  any  attention  to  the 
superstition.  Still  a  hostess  will  not  insist  upon 
making  a  guest  uncomfortable.  Tom,"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  her  youngest  son,  "you  will 
oblige  me  by  taking  your  luncheon  afterward." 

Tom  scowled  at  May,  flung  himself  out  of  his 
chair,  mumbled  something  about  "stuff  and  non- 
nense";  and,  avoiding  his  mother's  reproving 
glance,  went  off  in  no  amiable  humor. 

May  was  embarrassed,  especially  as  she  felt 
Miss  Irene's  grave  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  But  Mrs. 
Mahon  was  too  courteous  to  allow  any  one  to 
remain  disconcerted  at  her  hospitable  board. 
With  ready  tact  she  managed  that  the  little  inci- 
dent should  seem  speedily  forgotten.  After  a 
momentary  awkwardness  the  girls  began  to 
chatter  merrily  again,  and  harmony  was  restored. 

On  their  return  to  the  drawing-room  May 
whispered  to  Miss  Graham:  "I  hope  Mrs.  Mahon 
will  excuse  me  for  calling  her  attention  to  the 
number  at  table.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  silly  to  be  so  superstitious;  but, 
indeed,  I  can  not  help  it." 

"Do  not  say  that,  dear,  because  you  can  help  it 
if  you  wish,"  was  the  gentle  reply.  "  Mrs.  Mahon 
understood,  I  am  sure,  that  you  did  not  intend 
to  be  impolite;  but  I  know  she  must  have  felt 
regret  that  you  should  give  way  to  such  folly." 
Then,  turning  to  the  others.  Miss  Irene  continued : 
"  Well,  girls,  considering  the  revelations  of  this 
morning,  perhaps  you  will  admit  that  you  have, 
after  all,  a  fair  share  of  superstition." 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  acknowledged  Rosemary;  and 
no  one  demurred. 

"Do  you  know  how  these  superstitions  origi- 
nated. Miss  Graham?"  asked  Anna,  who  was  of 
an  inquiring  mind. 

"Many  of  them  are  very  ancient,"  replied 
Cousin  Irene.  "That  which  predicts  that  the 
gift  of  anything  sharp  cuts  friendship,  probably 
dates  back  farther  than  the  days  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  and  is  almost  as  old  as  the  dagger  itself. 
No  doubt  it  originated  in  an  age  of  frequent 
wars  and  quarrels,  when  for  a  warrior  to  put  a 
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weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  companion  was  per- 
haps to  find  it  forthwith  turned  against  himself. 
In  those  days  of  strife  also,  when  men  were 
more  ready  in  action  than  in  the  turning  of 
phrases,  and  so  much  was  expressed  by  symbol- 
ism, the  offering  of  a  sword  or  dagger  was  fre- 
quently in  itself  a  challenge,  and  a  declaration  of 
enmity.  Thus,  you  see,  that  what  was  a  natural 
inference  in  other  times  is  meaningless  in  ours. 
The  adage  which  advises  the  person  obliged 
to  turn  back  in  his  journey  to  be  careful  to  sit 
down  before  setting  out  anew,  was  at  first  simply 
a  metaphorical  way  of  saying  that  having  made 
a  false  start  toward  the  accomplishment  of  any 
duty,  it  is  well  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning. 
The  custom  which  restrained  comrades  in  arms, 
or  friends  walking  or  journeying  together,  from 
allowing  anything  to  come  between  them,  had 
also  a  figurative  import.  It  was  a  dramatic  man- 
ner of  declaring,  *  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us, — 
no  ill-will  nor  strife,  not  even  this  accidental 
barrier,  shall  interrupt  our  friendly  intercourse.' 
In  the  times,  too,  when  there  were  few  laws  but 
that  of  might,  when  danger  often  lurked  by  the 
wayside,  it  was  always  well  for  a  traveller  to 
keep  close  to  his  companion,  and  not  to  sepa- 
rate from  him  without  necessity. 

"Many  other  superstitions,  as  well,  have  a  sym- 
bolical origin.  But  the  nineteenth  century  does 
not  deal  with  such  picturesque  methods  of  ex- 
pression. We  pride  ourselves  upon  saying  in  so 
many  words  just  what  we  mean;  therefore  much 
of  the  poetic  imagery  of  other  days  has  no  sig- 
nificance in  ours.  And  is  it  not  symbolism  with- 
out sense  which  constitutes  one  of  the  phases 
of  superstition?  As  for  your  bread-and-butter 
exorcism,  Anna,  I  presume  it  was  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  that  nothing  might  interfere 
between  hungry  folk  and  their  dinner.  This 
is,  indeed,  but  a  bit  of  juvenile  nonsense;  just 
as  children  will  'make  believe'  that  some  dire 
mishap  will  befall  one  who  steps  on  the  cracks 
of  a  flagged  sidewalk;  and  so  on  through  a  score 
of  funny  conceits  and  games,  innocent  enough 
as  child's  play,  but  hardly  worthy  of  sensible 
girls  in  their  teens." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


What  is  that  which,  though  black,  enlightens 
the' world?    Ink. 


The  Story  of  St.  Eulamplus. 

For  a  few  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Our  Lord  the  Christians  were  very  cruelly  per- 
secuted by  the  Roman  Emperors.  One  of  these, 
Maximian,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  went 
to  live  at  Nicomedia — or,  as  it  is  called  nowadays, 
Ismeed, — a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  When  he 
began  to  put  to  death  all  those  who  would  not 
adore  the  false  gods,  a  few  Christians  were  weak 
and  base  enough  to  deny  their  religion;  but  the 
greater  number  would  not  do  so,  and  to  escape 
death  a  good  many  fled  from  the  city  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  hid  themselves  in  caverns. 
They  were  safe  enough  there  as  long  as  they  had 
food;  but  the  provisions  which  they  had  taken 
with  them  did  not  last  long,  and  they  soon  began 
to  suffer  from  hunger.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do — send  some  one  into  the  town  to  get  food; 
and,  as  the  trip  would  be  a  dangerous  one,  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  boy,  since  he  would  excite  less 
suspicion  than  a  grown  person. 

Among  all  the  boys  in  the  company,  Eulampius 
was  chosen  as  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous. 
He  was  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  but  he 
had  a  deep  love  for  Our  Lord,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  greatest  dangers  did  not  make  him  trem- 
ble. So  he  confidently  set  out  for  Nicomedia. 
When  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  town,  he  saw 
posted  up  there  this  edict,  or  order: 

"The  Emperor  Maximian  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle  given 
by  the  immortal  gods,  make  known  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Nicomedia,  old  and  young,  that 
all  subjects  of  the  Empire  are  commanded  to 
assemble  in  the  temple  of  the  great  Goddess 
Ceres,  to  offer  her  a  sacrifice.  Whoever  disobeys 
this  order  will  be  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture." 

Eulampius  was  so  indignant  when  he  read  this 
placard  that  he  pulled  it  off  the  gate  and  tore  it 
up.  Some  soldiers  saw  him  do  so,  and  they  at 
once  seized  him,  put  him  in  chains,  and  threw 
him  into  prison.  The  next  day  they  took  him  to 
the  prefect,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  whose 
name  was  Maximus.  The  prefect  was  naturally  a 
mild  man;  and,  seeing  the  modest  and  innocent 
face  of  Eulampius,  he  was  moved  to  compassion. 
"Take  off  his  chains,"  said  he  to  the  soldiers.  "I 
should  blush  to  keep  so  feeble  a  child  in  irons." 
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The  chains  were  removed;  but  the  judge, 
kind-hearted  as  he  was,  did  not  intend  to  let  a 
Christian  escape.  "What  is  your  name?"  he 
asked. — "I  am  called  Eulampius." — "Are  you 
freeborn  or  a  slave?" — "I  am  the  slave  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  in  the  eyes  of  men  I  am  free  and  of 
a  noble  race." — "Then  why  do  you  act  like  a 
vile  slave?  Why  do  you  despise  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor,  and  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods?" — 
"And  who  are  the  gods  to  whom  I  should  sacri- 
fice?"—"What!  Don't  you  know  them?  They 
are  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  especially  our  great 
Goddess  Ceres." — "No,  no!  I  don't  call  them 
gods.  They  are  devils.  If  I  adored  them,  I  should 
be  running  toward  eternal  perdition." — "Boy, 
you  do  wrong  to  blaspheme  the  gods  in  this 
way.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  anger  them  and 
provoke  their  vengeance." — "Judge,  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  repeat  it,  your  gods  are  only  devils,  and 
they  have  no  power  to  hurt  me." — "Ah!  ha!" 
cried  Maximus.  "Your  demure  appearance  de- 
ceived me.  I  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
vince you.  But  enough!  There  is  no  use  in  your 
being  so  stubborn.  Come  here  to  the  altar,  and 
sacrifice  at  once." — "Never!"  said  Eulampius. 
"To  sacrifice  to  gods  who  can't  hear  or  see  or 
feel,  would  be  senseless." 

Then  began  the  infliction  of  the  torture.  The 
first  punishment  was  scourging.  While  the  little 
hero  was  being  struck,  Maximus  said:  "Don't 
you  see  that  it  is  the  gods  themselves  who  are 
punishing  you?  Consent  to  adore  them,  and  you 
will  be  spared  further  torments." — "Once  for 
all,"  replied  Eulampius,  "you  will  never  make 
me  adore  devils."  Then  Maximus  commanded 
the  soldiers  to  redouble  their  blows. 

"God  of  heaven  and  earth! "  cried  Eulampius; 
"O  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  help  me  to 
triumph  over  Maximus,  and  make  me  stronger 
than  these  executioners!"  His  earnest  prayer 
was  heard.  The  soldiers  soon  grew  tired  of 
scourging  him,  and  the  young  saint  stood  up 
braver  than  ever. 

"I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings,"  said  he;  "for  I 
suffer  for  the  glory  of  my  God." — "  Don't  be  so 
proud,"  answered  Maximus.  "You  will  soon 
acknowledge  to  yourself  that  you  are  foolish  in 
disobeying  me." 

Eulampius  was  stretched  on  the  rack  until  his 
arms  and  legs  were  pulled  out  of  joint,  and  then 


the  soldiers  began  to  tear  the  skin  of  his  body. 
The  martyr  kept  his  eyes  turned  toward  heaven; 
and,  although  the  pain  was  so  violent  that  he 
looked  as  though  he  were  just  going  to  die,  he 
called  Our  Lord  to  his  assistance.  "  O  Jesus,  prove 
that  Thou  dost  never  abandon  Thy  servants!" 

Maximus  saw  from  this  that  the  brave  boy  was 
not  yet  conquered,  so  he  ordered  him  to  be 
placed  on  an  iron  bed  that  had  been  made  red- 
hot.  The  torture  was  terrible;  but  Eulampius 
prayed,  and  received  strength  to  bear  it.  Then 
the  prefect,  seeing  that  this  new  torment  could 
not  vanquish  him,  tried  once  more  to  coax  him 
to  sacrifice. 

"My  child,"  said  he, "it  is  time  to  listen  to 
me.  I  have  pity  on  you;  your  resistance  pains 
me,  for  it  prevents  me  from  sparing  your  youth. 
I  must  obey  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  but  if 
you  only  consent  to  sacrifice  you  will  be  the 
friend  and  the  favorite  of  Maximian." — "What 
gods  am  I  to  adore?"  asked  Eulampius. — "I 
have  already  told  you:  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
Ceres." — "Where  are  they?  Show  them  to  me, 
if  you  want  me  to  adore  them." 

The  prefect  was  delighted.  He  thought  that 
at  last  this  stubborn  young  Christian  had  been 
conquered  by  all  the  pain  he  had  felt,  and  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  immortal  gods.  He  was 
so  glad  that  he  sent  messengers  all  through  the 
town  to  tell  the  people  to  gather  in  the  temple, 
where  a  Christian  was  going  to  apostatize,  or 
deny  the  God  of  the  Christians. 

A  great  crowd  assembled,  and  Maximus  soon 
came  in  with  Eulampius.  "There  are  our  gods," 
said  the  prefect,  showing  him  the  idols,  or 
stone  images. 

"Yes,  there  are  your  gods!"  replied  the  boy, 
contemptuously. 

Maximus  began  to  think  that  perhaps  he  had 
mistaken  the  sentiments  of  Eulampius.  "How 
is  this?"  he  cried.  "Are  you  now  going  back  on 
your  promise?" 

Eulampius  did  not  answer  him;  but,  approach- 
ing an  idol,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice:  "  I  speak  to 
you,  god  of  stone.  Have  you  any  need  of  sacri- 
fice? Do  you  need  any  food  or  drink?  " 

The  statue  of  course  remained  mute.  Then  the 
boy  turned  to  Maximus,  and  said:  "You  see! 
these  are  your  pretended  gods.  They  are  stand- 
ing, and  can't  sit  down;  they  have  ears,  and  can't 
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hear;  they  have  a  mouth,  and  can't  speak;  their 
eyes  are  open,  and  they  can't  see.  Now,  I'll  show 
you  that  I  can  throw  them  down  on  the  ground, 
and  they  can't  help  themselves." 

"Foolishness!"  said  Maximus.  "Sacrifice  at 
once,  silly  boy!" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Eulampius.  And  raising 
h  is  eyes  to  heaven  he  prayed ;  then,  turning  to  the 
idol,  he  cried  out:  "Deaf  god,  dumb  god,  mo- 
tionless god,  fall  on  the  ground  and  be  broken! " 
And  the  idol  fell  and  was  smashed  into  frag- 
ments; and  a  great  many  in  the  crowd  cried  out: 
"The  God  of  Eulampius  is  all-powerful!" 

A  number  of  pagans,  among  whom  was  Eulam- 
pius' own  sister,  were  converted;  and  the  brave 
b  ly,  having  been  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boil- 
ing water,  used  the  water,  which  grew  cold  all  at 
once,  to  baptize  many  of  the  spectators.  Finally, 
he  and  his  sister  died  in  torments,  confessing 
Christ  with  their  last  breath. 

Catholic  boys  and  girls  don't  have  to  suffer 
nowadays  any  tortures  or  great  pains  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion;  but  they  can  imitate  the 
bravery  of  St.  Eulampius  and  his  sister  by  refus- 
ing to  commit  sin  for  any  reason  whatever.  If 
they  keep  their  souls  pure  and  innocent,  our 
Blessed  Lord  will  love  them  just  as  well  as  if 
they  underwent  great  trials  for  His  sake. 


Michael  Angelo's  Frugality. 

The  great  Michael  Angelo,  who  lived  to  be 
eighty-seven,was  very  frugal  in  his  habits  through- 
out his  long  life,  always  living  like  a  poor  man. 
When  he  was  at  work  he  considered  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  stop  and  take  his  dinner,  and  usually 
contented  himself  with  a  crust  and  a  small  glass 
of  wine.  During  his  last  years  he  allowed  himself 
J,  frugal  supper  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

His  desire  was  not,  however,  to  hoard  his 
money;  for  he  spent  it  freely  and  maintained  a 
large  number  of  unfortunate  dependents.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  providing  dowries  for 
friendless  girls,  and  of  helping  those  who  were 
too  poor  to  obtain  an  education.  Although  so 
generous  toward  others,  he  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  accept  gifts  from  any  one,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances'might  be. 


Lessons  of  the  Alphabet. 

The  author  of  "Golden  Sands"  reminds  us 
of  a  number  of  wise  counsels  suggested  by  the 
alphabet.  Our  lives  would  surely  be  happy,  as 
well  as  useful  and  meritorious,  if  we  were  always 
careful  to  avoid: 

The  incessant  round  of  idle  pleasures,  which 
makes  life  so — M.  T. 

That  undisciplined  spirit,  which  carries  every- 
thing to— X.  S. 

Fixing  our  hearts  upon  aught  that  can  know 
— D.  K. 

Looking  upon  the  possessions  of  others  with 
— N.V. 

Exulting  over  a  fallen — N.  M.  E. 

Shirking  all  the  difficult  duties  of  our  state, 
and  fulfilling  only  those  that  are — E.  Z. 

A  haughty,  repellent  manner,  which  may  be 
alphabetically  described  as — I.  C. 

Encumbering  our  souls  with  faults  which  we 
shall,  either  here  or  in  purgatory,  be  required 
to— X.  P.  VIIL 

That  pride  which  leads  us  to  refuse  a  work  in 
which  we  are  not  sure  we  shall — X.  L. 

That  porcupine  susceptibility  which  is  irritated 
at— O. 

Discussing  topics  that  cause  the  strings  of  social 
life  to— G.  R. 

Thinking  that  acquaintances  have  no  good 
qualities,  because  at  first  sight  we  don't — C.  N.  E. 

Being  gloomy  sometimes  as  though  life  were 
an— L.  E.  G.  ^ 

If  our  young  readers  can  not  make  out  all  these 
maxims  we  confess  we  can  not — C.  Y. 


The  Flowers'  Mission. 

n  S  in  the  wood  I  walked  one  day 
^^  When  light  the  shadow  chases, 
The  flowers  along  my  lonely  way 

Sprang  thick  in  truant  spaces. 
O  tell  me  why  your  loneliness 

These  forest  byways  graces?" 
They  nodded  back, "  We  grow  to  bless, 

And  fill  up  empty  spaces." 


-Anon. 
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Mary's  Sorrow. 

/TALM  but  for  agonizing  sighs, 

The  Mother  stands;  if  there  are  tears. 
Only  God  knows— none  dare  intrude. 

The  veil  that  hides  her  wondrous  eyes 

Hangs  motionless;  sad  thoughts,  strange  fears, 
Have  made  her  soul  a  solitude. 

The  earth  shakes,  darkened  is  the  sun, 
And  in  their  grave-clothes  walk  about 
Dead  men  from  many  a  mouldy  tomb. 

Silent  beside  her  only  One, 

Darkness  within,  darkness  without, 
She  waits,  enshrouded  by  the  gloom. 

But  when  upon  her  trembling  knees 
They  lay  Him,  white  and  cold  in  death, 
Her  soul  o'erleaps  the  hidden  years: 

Once  more  'tis  Bethlehem  she  sees; 
Her  bosom  heaves  with  quickened  breath, 
His  Face  is  flooded  with  her  tears. 

M.  E.  M. 


The  Blessing  and  Use  of  Palms. 


BY    THE    REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING,  LL.  D. 

[T  would  be  superfluous  to  begin  by 
stating  that  the  blessing  of  palms 
and  carrying  them  in  procession 
derives  its  origin  from  the  action  of 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  in  going  out  to  meet  our 
Saviour  on  the  Sunday  before  He  died,  and  con- 
ducting Him  in  triumph  into  the  city;  spreading 


their  garments,  and  strewing  branches  of  trees  on 
the  way  for  the  humble  animal  which  He  rode 
to  tread  upon.  But  this  very  action  prompts  the 
reflection  that  this  must  have  been  a  customary 
manner  of  showing  respect  to  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, else  why  did  the  people  resort  to  it 
so  naturally  on  this  occasion?  Turning  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  we  find  the  bearing  of  palm 
branches  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  ways 
of  manifesting  joy;  and  one  not  only  approved 
but  commanded  by  God,  at  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Jewish  religion.  When  the  people 
assembled  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  the  gath- 
ering in  of  the  harvest,  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  God  said  to  them,  as  we  read  in 
Leviticus  (xxiii,  40):  "You  shall  take  to  you  on 
the  first  day  the  fruits  of  the  fairest  tree,  and 
branches  of  palm-trees,  and  boughs  of  thick  trees, 
and  willows  of  the  brook;  and  you  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  God."  This  custom  was 
observed  among  the  Jews  as  long  as  they  existed 
as  a  nation.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Machabees 
(x,  7)  it  is  recorded  that,  after  the  temple  was 
purified  from  the  defilements  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected  by  the  enemies  of  God's  people, 
the  Jews  rejoiced,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  do  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
and  "therefore  they  now  carried  boughs  and 
green  branches  and  palms  for  Him  that  had  given 
them  good  success  in  cleansing  His  place."  The 
martyrs  too,  those  who  have  secured  the  only 
real  triumph,  are  represented  among  the  blessed 
carrying  palms  in  their  hands  (Apocalypse,  vii,  9). 
Nor  was  the  bearing  of  palms  confined  to  re- 
ligious triumph.  The  palm  is  the  recognized 
symbol  of  victory  throughout  the  world,  as  the 
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olive-branch  is  of  peace.  Philo  relates  that 
Agrippa  carried  palms  and  flowers  on  his  eniry 
into  Jerusalem;  and  Josephus  tells  us  the  same 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  palm  is  admirably  adapted  to  symbolize. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Oriental  trees.  Its 
foliage  forms  a  delightful  shade  in  those  hot 
countries;  it  supplies  dates,  a  delicious  and  useful 
fruit;  and  a  species  of  wine  exudes  from  its  bark. 
It  is  thus  emblematic  of  the  overshadowing  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence,  the  strength  of 
supernatural  grace,  and  the  nourishment  which 
our  Saviour  gives  us  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Great  variety  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  blessing  of 
palms  into  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  it  with  precision.  The  custom 
is  admitted,  however,  to  be  of  ancient  origin. 
Among  the  works  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  there  is 
a  sermon  on  Palm-Sunday;  but  it  is  held  by  some 
writers  that  it  is  not  genuine,  and  has  been  inter- 
polated. Martene,  a  reliable  authority  on  such 
matters,  asserts  that  no  vestige  of  the  ceremony 
of  blessing  palms  can  be  found  before  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century;  and  a  Roman  Ordo  of  the 
eighth  century,  edited  by  Frotone,  would  appear 
to  confirm  this  opinion;  for,  treating  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Palm-Sunday,  it  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  blessing  of  palms.  But  this  is  only 
negative  testimony,  while  there  is  much  that  is 
positive  on  the  other  side.  Meratus,  a  consulter 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  produces  a 
number  of  solid  arguments  which  go  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  this  rite.  Among  these  is  a  cal- 
endar of  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  edited  by  Martene  himself, 
in  which  occur  the  words:  "Palm-Sunday  at 
St.  John  Lateran — Dominica  ad  Palmas  ad  S. 
Joannem  in  Lateranis."  Reference  is  also  made 
to  Palm-Sunday  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope  St. 
Gelasius,who  ruled  the  Church  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  where  occur  the  words:  "  Palm- 
Sunday  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord — Dominica 
in  Palmis  de  Passione  Domini^  Also  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
occupied  the  Chair  of  Peter  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  mention  is  made  of  the  faithful 
who  were  present  at  Mass  with  leaves  and  palm 
branches  in  their  hands.  Other  authorities  of 
the  same  early  date  are  not  wanting,  but  these 


are  deemed  sufficient.  Venerable  Bede,  born  in 
672,  is  the  first  writer  in  the  West  to  speak  of 
palms;  but  he  is  immediately  followed  by  Aid- 
helm.  Bishop  of  West  Saxony  (d.  709),  who  also 
makes  mention  of  them. 

The  custom  of  blessing  and  carrying  palms  in 
procession  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
East.  And  this  is  but  natural;  for,  in  the  Old 
Law,  it  was  in  the  East,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
God  commanded  them  to  be  carried;  it  was  in 
the  same  region  that  they  were  borne  before 
Our  Lord;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  those 
with  whom  these  traditions  were  local  should 
be  the  first  to  imitate  them.  Most  probably 
the  idea  of  the  procession  preceded  that  of 
the  blessing;  and  the  latter  was  introduced  on 
the  general  principle  that  whatever  is  used  by 
the  people  of  God  should  first  be  sanctified  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Church.  The  importance  of 
the  event  which  the  procession  commemorated 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  solemn  form  for  the 
blessing  of  the  palms  to  be  carried  in  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  Palm- 
Sunday  corresponds  to  the  tenth  day  of  the 
moon,  on  which  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  select  and  set  apart  the  lamb  without  blem- 
ish, that  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover.  It  was  also  customary  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church  to  baptize  the  catechumens 
either  on  Holy  Saturday  or  on  the  eve  of  Pente- 
cost; and  those  who  were  to  be  received  into  the 
Church  on  the  former  occasion  were  examined 
some  days  beforehand,  and  on  Palm-Sunday 
were  declared  competent  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Regeneration.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  "Sunday  of  the  Competent." 

According  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal,  the 
palms  presented  to  be  blessed  must  be  the 
branches  of  the  palm  or  olive,  or  other  trees. 
And,  although  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  seems 
proper  that  the  "other  trees"  taken  in  place  of 
the  palm  or  olive,  where  it  can  not  be  had, 
should  be  some  sort  of  evergreens;  at  least  this 
is  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  words  by  the 
universal  practice  of  the  faithful.  The  spruce  or 
hemlock,  being  the  most  common  species  of 
evergreen  tree,  is  frequently  used ;  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  recommended,  as  its  leaves  soon  drop  off^ 
and  leave  nothing  but  the  bare  twigs. 

A  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 
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of  June  9,  1668,  requires  the  blessing  of  the 
palms  to  be  performed  by  the  priest  who  is  to 
celebrate  the  Mass  that  follows  the  procession. 
Commenting  on  the  prayers  recited  in  the  bless- 
ing of  the  palms,  Cardinal  Wiseman  remarks: 
"Of  the  prayers  employed  in  this  benediction  I 
shall  say  nothing  but  what  may  be  said  of  all 
that  occur  in  the  Church  offices — that  they 
possess  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  a  beauty  of 
allusion,  a  force  of  expression,  and  a  depth  of 
feeling,  which  no  modern  form  of  supplication 
ever  exhibits."  It  is  believed  that  no  one  who 
attentively  studies  these  prayers  will  regard  the 
words  of  the  learned  Cardinal  as  an  exaggeration. 
In  the  act  of  blessing  the  palms,  the  celebrant, 
after  the  recitation  of  a  short  prayer,  continues 
with  the  reading  of  a  lesson  from  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  coming  to  Elim,  near  Mount 
Sinai,  on  their  journey  to  the  Promised  Land, 
where  there  was  a  fountain  and  seventy  palm- 
trees.  Here  they  began  that  long  series  of  mur- 
murings  against  Moses,  for  leading  them  out,  as 
they  said,  to  starve  in  the  desert,  far  from  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt;  and  here  it  was  that  God  in 
His  mercy  promised  to  rain  down  the  manna 
for  their  subsistence.  After  a  few  verses  from 
the  New  Testament,  that  portion  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  is  read  which  narrates  the  coming 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  the  Sunday  before 
His  death,  on  which  occasion  the  people  were 
aroused  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  regarding 
Him  which  they  had  never  before  manifested. 
Cutting  down  boughs  from  the  trees  and  strew- 
ing them,  together  with  their  garments,  on  the 
way,  they  made  the  air  resound  with  their  joyous 
hosannas.  Next  in  the  blessing  follows  a  prayer 
begging  of  God  that  we  may  in  the  end  go  forth 
to  meet  Christ,  bearing  the  palm  of  victory  and 
laden  with  good  works,  and  so  may  enter  with 
Him  into  eternal  happiness.  Then  follow  a 
beautiful  preface  and  five  prayers,  all  invoking 
a  blessing  on  the  palms,  beseeching  God  that 
they  may  be  sanctified,  and  may  become  a  means 
of  grace  and  divine  protection,  both  for  soul 
and  body,  to  those  who  carry  them  to  their 
homes  and  keep  them  there  in  a  spirit  of  faith 
and  devotion.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the 
olive-branch  .that  was  brought  by  the  dove  to 
Noc  after  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  subsided. 


as  a  symbol  of  the  peace  established  between 
heaven  and  earth;  and  to  the  palm  as  the  em- 
blem of  victory.  Another  prayer  concludes  the 
blessing,  and  the  palms  are  ready  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  people. 

According  to  the  directions  of  the  ceremonial, 
the  palms  should  be  distributed  to  the  people  at 
the  Communion  rail,  those  receiving  them  kissing 
first  the  palm  and  then  the  hand  of  the  celebrant; 
but  this  ceremony  is  not  carried  out  in  most  of 
our  churches.  The  palms  are  more  commonly 
carried  through  the  aisles  by  the  altar  boys  or 
others,  and  given  to  the  people  in  their  pews. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  this  departure  from  the 
ceremonial,  but  what  its  precise  value  is  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  say.  The  Church  in  many  places  in 
this  country  is  yet  in  process  of  organization,  and 
in  most  others  it  is  but  just  organized;  and  this, 
like  many  other  ceremonies,  it  was  impossible  at 
first  to  carry  out.  A  departure  from  the  rubrics 
took  pface  from  sheer  necessity;  and  it  has  since, 
it  may  be  said,  been  generally  tolerated.  After 
the  distribution  of  the  palms,  certain  verses  of 
Scripture  are  read,  which,  with  another  prayer, 
close  the  blessing,  and  preparations  are  made 
for  the  procession. 

The  procession  is  frequently  dispensed  with 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  strict  rubrical  form 
of  distributing  the  palms,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  take  place  except  in  the  larger  churches 
and  cathedrals.  Speaking  of  the  hymn  "Gloria, 
laus  et  honor,"  etc.,  which  is  sung  during  the 
procession.  Cardinal  Wiseman  remarks:  "It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Abbot  Theodulf, 
when  in  prison  at  Angers  for  a  conspiracy  against 
Louis  the  Pious,  and  sung  by  him  in  a  moving 
strain,  as  the  Emperor  in  procession,  on  that 
Sunday,  passed  under  the  prison  wall.  The  words 
and  music  touched  the  offended  monarch's  heart, 
and  procured  the  prisoner's  liberation.  This  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  818;  and  even 
if  the  legend  be  inaccurate,  as  some  have  thought, 
it  proves  the  character  and  power  which  the 
public  voice  attributed  to  the  composition." 

The  palms  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand  during 
the  reading  of  the  Passion  and  the  Gospel. 

Reference  might  here  be  made  to  certain  local 
customs  connected  with  the  blessing  and  proces- 
sion of  the  palms,  and  more  especially  to  those 
which  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church.  The  writer 
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just  mentioned  informs  us  that "  in  the  East  they 
have  from  the  earliest  ages  practised  the  cere- 
mony of  carrying  palm  and  olive  branches  to  the 
church  on  Lazarus  Saturday,  as  the  eve  of  Palm- 
Sunday  used  to  be  called,  and   having  them 
blessed  the  next  day.   At  Constantinople  it  was 
customary  for  the  Emperor  to  distribute  the 
palms  with  great  solemnity  to  all  his  courtiers." 
The  Maronites  were  accustomed  to  bless  an 
olive-tree  and  give  it  to  the  person  who  contrib- 
uted the  largest  alms.  This  favored  person  passed 
it  to  his  son  or  some  other  youth,  whom  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  carried  in  procession 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.   At  the 
conclusion  of  the  procession,  the  tree  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  people;   or,  perhaps  more 
correctly,  they  distributed  it  among  themselves, 
each  striving  to  secure  a  branch  or  twig  of  it, 
and  deeming  himself  fortunate  if  he  succeeded. 
Other  local  customs  existed  in  different  places, 
and  perhaps  still  exist,  to  which  we  need  not  refer. 
A  concluding  remark  is,  however,  to  be  made. 
The   palm  is   the  symbol  of  victory;  but  our 
Divine  Redeemer,  who  gained  the  greatest  of  all 
victories,  did  so  by  humbling  Himself  to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,  to  teach  us  that  all 
true  victories  are  those  won  by  triumphing  over 
self,  with  our  unruly  passions  and  evil  inclina- 
tions. The  palm  is  made  to  teach  us  this  salutary 
lesson  among  others;  for  whatever  remains  after 
the  distribution  is  laid  aside  to  be  burned  for  the 
ashes  used  on  Ash-Wednesday.  These  ashes,  after 
having  been  blessed  with  solemn  prayers,  are 
used  to  mark  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  our  fore- 
heads, the  seat  of  that  pride  infused  into  our 
nature  by  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  at  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  This  solemn  cere- 
mony is  accompanied  with  the  words,  which 
enhance  its  solemnity:   "Remember,  man,  that 
thou  art  dust,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." 
It  is  only  by  returning  to  dust,  the  doom  of  all 
the  children  of  Adam,  that  we  can  hope  to  rise  to 
a  new  life  like  our  divine  Model,  to  die  no  more, 
but  to  bear  to  His  eternal  home  and  ours  the 
palm  of  our  final  victory.* 

*  The  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article  were,  among  others,  Benedict  XIV.,  "  De 
Festis";  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "The  Ceremonies  of 
Holy  Week";  Kirchen  Lexicon;  Father  Barry  on 
the  "Sacramentals";  De  Herdt,  "  Sacra-  Liturgiie 
Praxis." 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS     EGAN, 


in. 

"  Who  knows  most  waits  until  he  knows." 

— Italian  Proverb. 

1T7HEN  Patrick  Desmond  left  the  Howard 
VV  House  after  he  had  exchanged  defiant 
glances  with  Eleanor  Redwood,  he  felt  as  some 
citizen  of  Paris  might  have  felt  in  1790,  if  the 
Princesse  de  Lambelle  had  glanced  down  upon 
him  with  scorn  from  her  aristocratic  height. 

Somebody  has  said:  "I  have  occasionally  met 
with  humility  among  the  rich,  never  among  the 
poor."  Taking  this  saying  for  what  it  is  worth — 
and  it  seems  rather  harsh, — we  may  premise  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  poor  man  is  prouder  than  his  rich 
brother.  And  no  doubt  the  wretched  Parisian 
who  caught  the  head  of  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
belle on  his  pike  could  be  really  more  insolent 
and  arrogant  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  being. 

Eleanor  Redwood  was  no  princess;  she  was 
not  even  an  aristocrat — though,  like  most  Amer- 
ican girls  who  have  read  many  imported  novels, 
she  would  have  been  if  she  knew  how.  She  was 
neither  arrogant  nor  insolent.  But  Desmond  read 
both  these  hateful  attributes  in  her  eyes.  And 
in  his,  too,  which  had  only  been  amazed  at  first 
by  her  flash  of  defiance,  she  read  haughtiness 
and  contempt.  His  eyes  said  to  her:  "I  know 
how  false  you  are.  Go,  leave  your  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  give  me  the  place  that  is  mine!  Go, 
if  you  are  not  utterly  worthless,  since  I  refrain 
from  forcing  you  to! " 

"Oh,  I  hate  him!"  Eleanor  murmured,  half 
aloud.  For  a  second  she  had  forgotten  the  pres- 
ence of  Laura  Bayard. 

"Hate  whom?"  demanded  Mrs.  Bayard,  who 
had  been  watching  her  intently. 

«  Oh— was  I  speaking?  It  was  nothing,"  replied 
Eleanor,  nervously.  "  I  am  absent-minded, — that 
is,  the  responsibility  of  this  Coffee,  you  know. 
And  Belinda  is  so  queer/'' 

Mrs.  Bayard  smiled.  "You  hate  Belinda?— I 
understand.  So  do  I.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
Mr.  Desmond?" 

Eleanor,  unaccustomed  to  hide  her  feelings, 
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started,  and  then  looked  away  from  her  compan- 
ion. "I  don't  think  of  Mr.  Desmond  at  all.  I 
don't  see  why  I  should." 

Mrs.  Bayard  was  silent.  She  watched  the  color 
subsiding  from  Desmond's  face.  He  gulped  a 
cup  of  coffee,  took  a  small  piece  of  bread,  and 
left  the  room. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  hit  hard,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "But  what  can  it  mean?  I  must 
find  out." 

A  look  at  Eleanor's  face  was  enough  to  tell 
her  that  questions  would  be  useless.  Eleanor  said 
nothing  for  some  time;  she  played  with  the 
contents  of  all  the  little  dishes,  and  wished  with 
all  her  heart  that  she  were  home,  in  her  own 
room.  She  suddenly  realized  that  Laura  Bayard 
was  not  congenial  to  her.  The  dingy  room  with 
its  mingled  odors,  Laura's  pearl-powder  sown  in 
the  wrinkles  of  her  old-young  face,  her  garish 
dress,  her  cynical  prattle,  sickened  Eleanor.  That 
glance  from  Desmond's  clear  eyes  had  made  her 
feel  mean  and  commonplace.  And  the  amiable 
disbelief  insinuated  in  half  a  dozen  ways  by 
Laura  as  to  her  indifference  to  Desmond  irri- 
tated her  extremely. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  over,  and  Eleanor  was 
heartily  thankful.  Mrs.  Bayard  bustled  upstairs, 
chattering  all  the  way.  Eleanor  was  silent;  she 
felt  very  much  alone.  On  her  way  up  to  Mrs. 
Bayard's  room  she  asked  herself  whether  anybody 
in  the  world  was  so  much  alone.  Where  on  earth 
was  there  one  to  whom  she  could  go  for  direc- 
tion,— one  in  whom  she  could  entirely  confide? 
Laura  Bayard  had  been  a  school  friend  of  hers, — 
a  gay,  flippant  girl,  with  a  habit  of  gushing,  and 
also  a  habit  of  flirting.  Still,  Eleanor,  probably 
because  Laura  had  always  expressed  intense  affec- 
tion for  herself,  had  looked  on  her  as  "good- 
hearted."  But  marriage  had  brought  Laura's 
character  out;  she  had  married  Harry  Bayard, 
who  was  employed  in  the  clerical  department  of 
the  great  New  York  Midland.  Laura  had  been 
brought  up  to  amuse  herself.  In  Redwood  she  was 
described  by  that  horrible  phrase  "society  girl." 
And  as  her  parents  were  of  limited  means,  and  her 
husband  of  limited  means,  she,  with  her  entire 
inability  to  keep  house  and  her  love  for  society, 
had  found  marriage  a  failure.  What  he  found  it 
was  shown  by  his  constant  absence  from  home. 

Just  at  this  time  there  was  probably  no  one 


whom  Laura  envied  more  than  Eleanor.  Under 
all  her  careless  prattle,  there  was  hidden  a  dread- 
ful perplexity. 

"This  is  the  first  day  I  have  dined  at  the  hotel 
this  week,"  she  said.  "  I  have  been  out  at  lunch- 
eon. Tea  or  Coffee,  every  day." 

"And  your  husband?"  said  Eleanor,  awaken- 
ing from  her  own  thoughts. 
Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Oh,  he  gets  on! " 

Eleanor  was  silent.  No,  she  could  not  trust  so 
sacred  a  secret  with  this  woman. 

"  Does  your  father  give  you  a  large  allowance?  " 
asked  Laura,  with  apparent  aimlessness. 

"As  much  as  I  like,"  answered  Eleanor;  "but 
I  don't  want  much.  I  always  give  him  an  account 
of  everything  I  spend." 

Laura's  heart  sank.  How  could  she  ask  such 
an  absurdly  honest  girl  as  Eleanor  to  give  her  a 
loan  and  to  conceal  it  from  her  father?  And  yet 
this  was  what  Laura  Bayard  most  wanted  at  that 
moment.  A  long  bill  for  the  costumes  in  which 
she  had  dazzled  Redwood  during  the  past  winter 
had  just  come;  and,  what  was  worse,  she  could 
not  secure  certain  fascinating  articles  of  spring 
garb  until  it  was  paid.  Her  husband  had  quar- 
relled about  it  in  the  morning.  He  had  declared 
that  he  could  not  pay  it,  and  accused  her  of  car- 
ing for  nothing  but  dress  and  novels.  She  had 
retorted  by  a  charge  that  he  drank;  and  then, 
infuriated,  he  had  said  that  it  was  well  their  child 
had  died;  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  neither  a 
home  nor  a  mother.  This  had  cut  her  to  the  quick; 
for  she  felt  that  in  her  rage  for  social  dissipation 
she  had  neglected  the  child.  She  would  pay  this 
bill  herself  or  die.  She  would  attire  herself  in 
all  possible  splendor  for  the  spring  campaign, 
and  secure  an  invitation  to  New  York,  where  her 
sister  Elaine  lived.  She  would  amuse  herself; 
she  would  live  a  broader  life.  She  would  let  Harry 
shift  for  himself;  he  deserved  it;  she  was  disap- 
pointed in  him. 

She  ran  ail  this  over  in  her  mind  while  Eleanor 
sat  looking  out  the  window.  In  the  old  days  the 
two  gills  had  often  sat  silent,  holding  speech  at 
times  unnecessary.  As  the  clock  struck  one, 
Eleanor  made  a  movement  to  go;  she  must  see 
about  the  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  her  rooms. 
The  thought  of  the  flowers  brought  a  little  smile 
to  her  face  at  once.  She  enjoyed  by  anticipation 
the  pleasure  of  choosing  them. 
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"You  will  come  early,  Laura.  You  may  need 
to  amend  my  taste." 

"  I  shall  come  as  soon  as  Harry  gets  home.  I'd 
go  without  him,  if  I  wasn't  afraid  that  people 
would  talk.  And  so  you  will  not  tell  me  your 
secret  about  Mr.  Desmond?" 

•'No,"  Eleanor  said,  startled.  The  instant  she 
had  uttered  the  word  she  saw  a  look  of  triumph 
in  Laura's  face. 

"Ah,  there  is  a  secret,  then!"  Laura  said  to 
herself.  "Good-bye!"  and  she  kissed  Eleanor 
effusively. 

Desmond  spent  a  bad  afternoon  over  his  books 
in  the  office  of  the  great  factory  in  which  he  was 
emplo>ed.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  go  to 
Judge  Redwood's  to  be  sneered  at;  he  would 
leave  the  place, — he  would  »<?/  leave  the  place; 
he  pictured  several  scenes  in  which  Eleanor 
Redwood  figured  as  a  suppliant  at  his  feet;  he 
saw  himself  granting  her  a  wonderful  favor — 
saving  her  father's  life, and  then  saying, "This  is 
the  man  you  scorned;  he  scorns _y^«  now!"  But 
there  was  not  much  satisfaction  in  this.  When 
the  clock  struck  six  he  had  determined  to  go, 
and,  if  occasion  arose,  overwhelm  everybody  by 
his  insolence. 

"I  will  make  her  cower  before  me,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "I  will  teach  them  to  look  down  on 
me, — I  who  am  of  purer  and  stronger  brain  than 
any  of  them!" 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Bayard  sent  a  card 
of  regret  to  one  of  those  daily  afternoon  Tea?, 
which  she  was  sure  would  bore  her.  She  went  to 
placate  Belinda,  stung  to  this  action  by  a  feverish 
desire  to  escape  her  own  thoughts,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  find  out  Eleanor's  secret  if  possible. 

"Eleanor  is  in  love  with  young  Desmond, and 
her  father  objects.  If  I  get  at  the  details  I  may 
frighten  some  money  out  of  her.  I  am  desperate. 
I  am  done  with  friendship  and  love— even  with 
Heaven,"  she  said, bitterly.  "What  a  hypocrite 
Eleanor  is!"  she  added.  "But  she  can't  deceive 
me.  She'll  marry  this  Desmond  before  the  year 
is  out!" 

It  is  remarkable  that  shallow-minded  people 
never  get  below  the  surface  indications  of  their 
friends'  characters.  Mrs.  Bayard  knew  that  Elea- 
nor was  very  truthful  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
but  she  firmly  believed  that  there  was  some  vein 
of  deceit  in  her;  she  could  not  imagine  *'    ^^     ; 


was  anybody  in  existence  with  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. She  was  sure  now  that  Eleanor  had  become 
engaged  to  Patrick  Desmond,  and  that  the  old 
Judge,  and  everybody  even  remotely  concerned^ 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  dark.  She  was  certain  that 
Eleanor  would  never  get  her  father's  consent  to 
a  marriage  with  Desmond.  Now,  if,  through  the 
testimony  of  Belinda,  she  could  frighten  Eleanor, 
she  felt  that  her  deliverance  from  debt  would  be 
secure.  Eleanor  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  de- 
mand for  a  reasonable  amount  she  might  make. 
She  had  few  scruples  about  this;  she  said  to 
herself,  when  her  conscience  gave  her  a  last,  ex- 
piring sting,  that  "preservation  was  the  first  law 
of  nature."  The  worst  of  her  condition  of  mind 
was,  that  frivolity  had  so  gradually  produced  it 
that  she  did  not  know  how  low  she  had  sunk. 

Belinda  was  in  the  act  of  obtaining  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  her  household  troubles, 
when  Mrs.  Bayard  arrived  at  Judge  Redwood's. 
She  had  sent  for  two  temporary  "helps,"  and 
their  stupidity  and  blundering  were  giving  her 
exquisite  delight,  though  she  was  apparently  suf- 
fering tortures.  In  answer  to  Mrs.  Bayard's  ring, 
she  went  to  the  door,  a  green  veil  tied  over  her 
head  and  under  her  chin,  and  a  most  elaborate 
expression  of  woe  on  her  features. 

"  Oh,  it's  you! "  she  said,  holding  to  the  knob. 

Mrs.  Bayard  took  no  notice  of  her  tone.  "  Is 
Eleanor  in?"  she  asked. 

"You  ought  to  know  where  she  is  better  than 
I  do.  She's  off  gallivanting  somewhere,  while  I 
am  wearing  out  my  life  with  those  two  jades,  that 
are  not  worth  their  salt.  They  ought  to  be  in  the 
factories, — they  are  only  fit  for  that  kind  of 
slipshod  work." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  manage  to  do  all  you 
have  to  do,  Belinda,"  said  Mrs.  Bayard,  diplomat- 
ically. "I  thought  while  I  was  here  that  you 
might  give  me  some  ideas  about  helping  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  little  Africans." 

Belinda  disliked  Mrs.  Bayard,  and  she  was 
quite  willing  to  express  her  dislike;  but  not  if  it 
might  damage  the  prospects  of  the  little  Africans. 
She  smiled  a  grim  smile.  Laura  might  be  de- 
ceitful, she  said  to  herself;  but  she  could  help 
the  Kindergarten,  if  she  wanted  to,  all  the  same. 

"  Come  in  a  few  minutes — do! "  she  said.  "  I'll 
let  those  two  creatures  in  the  kitchen  idle  away 
their  time  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  tell  you 
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about  dear  Mr.  Stokes'  plans.  You  have  so  much 
influence,"  she  added,  "that  you  could  just  put 
the  Kindergarten  on  its  feet,  if  you  would." 

Mrs.  Bayard  smiled  and  accepted  Belinda's 
invitation.  The  two  entered  the  sitting-room, 
and  Mrs.  Bayard  congratulated  herself  on  having 
struck  at  Belinda's  weak  point;  another  of  her 
weak  points  was,  she  knew,  an  intense  curiosity 
about  the  affairs  of  those  immediately  around  her. 

"Very  well,  Belinda;  I  shall  not  apologize  for 
interrupting  you.  A  housekeeper  like  you  is  never 
so  hurried  but  that  she  can  take  a  little  time; 
that's  the  beauty  of  order.  But  first,  Belinda, 
before  we  talk  of  the  Kindergarten,  who  are 
these  Desmonds?" 

"Nobody!"  said  Belinda,  emphatically.  "Not 
that  Mrs.  Desmond  ain't  a  good  woman,  but  she 
never  had  no  education;  and,  besides,  she's  Irish." 

Mrs.  Bayard  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  Things 
are  changing, — the  Irish  are  coming  to  the  top. 
I  know,  Belinda,  that  you've  said  things  about 
my  housekeeping,  and  even  about  my  mother's: 
they've  been  repeated  to  me;  but — " 

"  I  did  say  that  your  mother  was  rather  slack," 
answered  Belinda,  tightening  her  lips;  "and  I'm 
•sure  she  must  have  been,  or  she'd  have  taught 
you  how  to  make  decent  bread.  Why,  Miss  Jenks 
says  that  your  husband  said — " 

"Never  mind;  I  forgive  it  all,"  said  Mrs.  Bay- 
ard. "What  do  you  know  about  the  Desmonds?" 

"  Why,  I  know  that  Mrs.  Desmond  took  care 
of  Mrs.  Redwood  many  a  time  before  they  could 
afford  to  hire  me;  and  I  know  that  Mrs.  Des- 
mond often  kept  the  peace  between  Mrs.  Red- 
wood and  the  Judge.  She  was  queer,  was  Mrs. 
Redwood;  she  was  a  Waldron,  you  know.  Look 
here,  Laury! "  cried  Belinda,  aflame  with  interest, 
^*  jest  you  wait  until  I  come  downstairs,  and  you 
will  see  the  curiousest  letter." 

Belinda  ran  upstairs.  When  she  returned  she 
bore  a  small  tin  box  in  her  hand;  from  it  she 
took  a  page  of  letter-paper,  yellow  and  creased. 
"  Read  that,"  she  said.  "  Mrs.  Desmond  dropped 
it  one  day,  and  I  picked  it  up.  That's  about  all 
that's  strange  I  know  about  the  Desmonds, — I 
could  tell  you  more  about  other  folks.  But  I 
don't  mind  showing  you  this,  for  the  sake  of 
dear  Mr.  Stokes'  Kindergarten." 

Mrs.  Bayard  languidly  took  the  piece  of  yellow 
paper.    She  would   encourage   Belinda  in   this 


nonsense;  it  might  lead  to  something.  But  when 
she  had  read  the  note  three  times,  she  looked  up 
at  Belinda  and  said,  in  a  cool,  hard  voice: 

"  I'll  keep  this.  Count  on  me  to  form  a  ladies' 
committee  for  the  Kindergarten." 

"Oh, keep  it!"  said  Belinda,  delighted.  "But 
don't  say  I  give  it  to  you.  It  is  only  some  of 
Clarissa  Waldron's  foolishness — I  hear  them 
hussies  breaking  something  in  the  kitchen!  I'll 
be  back!" 

Belinda  flew  off.  Mrs.  Bayard,  with  a  sparkle 
in  her  eye,  read  the  yellowed  note  again : 

"Mrs.  Desmond: — Guard  my  son  as  you  will 
guard  your  life,  and  I  will  cherish  your  child 
until  I  can  speak  out,  to  tell  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  man  who  hates  me  because  I  am  what  I 
am.  Some  day  the  truth  will  out,  and  my  boy 
will  have  his  own.        „  Clarissa  Redwood." 

Mrs.  Bayard  laughed  softly  to  herself.  "Ah," 
she  said,  "I  shall  get  all  the  money  I  want  from 
the  Judge  without  bothering  Eleanor!  Here's  a 
mystery!    I  love  Belinda! " 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Divorce  of  Napoleon  andJosephine. 


BY    THE    REV.  REUBEN    PARSONS,  D.  D. 

IN  a  brochure  entitled  "Napoleon  and  His 
Detractors,"  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  found 
fault,  in  1887,  with  Prince  Metternich  for  having 
contended  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  never 
been  sacramentally  united  to  Josephine.  The 
Austrian  diplomat  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Cardinal  Consalvi 
that  Pius  VII.,  by  conferring  the  imperial  con- 
secration on  Josephine,  an  unmarried  wife,  had 
sanctioned,  as  it  were,  her  concubinary  status.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  Metternich  should  wish 
such  to  have  been  the  case;  under  no  other  sup- 
position could  he  uphold  the  honor  of  Maria 
Louisa  and  of  her  family.  If  Josephine  was  ever 
sacramentally  united  to  Napoleon,  the  proud 
Hapsburgs  had  simply  handed  over  one  of  them- 
selves to  be  the  concubine  of  the  Corsican 
adventurer;  as  Catholics,  the  imperial  family  of 
Austria  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  this  deg- 
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radation  of  their  escutcheon.  Now,  says  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  Emperor  and  Josephine,  "who 
had  been  only  civilly  married  in  the  time  of  the 
Directory,  were  united  religiously  by  Cardinal 
Fesch,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  Joseph- 
ine, in  the  evening  preceding  the  consecration, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand  and  Berthier, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries.  I  know  this  from 
the  traditions  of  my  family." 

Whether  because  they  really  ignored  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Napoleon's  marriage  and  divorce, 
or  because  they  dared  not  reveal  displeasing 
details,  the  memoirists  of  the  First  Empire— such 
as  Bourrienne,  Marco  Saint-Hilaire,  Loriquet, 
Gallois,  the  Continuator  of  Anquetil— have  given 
us  either  travestied  information  or  none  at  all. 
Thiers  and  D'Haussonville  afterward  narrated  a 
part  of  the  story.  But  in  1839  M.  d'Avannes, 
vice-president  of  the  tribunal  of  Evreux,  while 
preparing  his  "  Sketches  of  Navarre,"  and  wishing 
to  give  some  place  to  Josephine,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  ancient  kingdom  as  a  kind  of  appanage, 
asked  permission  to  consult  the  documents  con- 
cerning our  subject  which  were  guarded  in  the 
archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  He  was 
allowed  to  investigate  but  not  to  copy  them.  In 
this  emergency  he  had  recourse  to  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  Abb^  Rudemare,  who  had  been 
promoter  of  the  Diocese  of  Paris  under  the 
Empire;  and  who,  more  liberal  than  the  state 
authorities,  was  able  to  furnish  the  investigator 
with  even  more  information  than  that  hidden  in 
the  archives.  Add  to  this  source  the  narration  of 
Rudemare  himself,  as  given  among  the  "justifi- 
cative pieces"  in  the  "History  of  Cardinal 
Fesch,"  by  the  Abb6  Lyonnet,  and  you  have  the 
means  whereby  to  construct  the  entire  history  of 
the  Napoleonic  matrimonial  complication. 

When  Napoleon  married  Josephine  de  Beau- 
harnais,  on  March  9, 1796,  it  was  a  purely  civil 
ceremony  which,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  law  of  the  Revolution,  united  the  pair.  At 
that  time  the  most  hellish  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  subsided,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  priest  to  bless  their  nuptials; 
indeed,  during  the  worst  days  of  the  Terror  few 
good  Catholics  entered  the  matrimonial  life 
under  the  sole  auspices  of  the  State,  dangerous 
though  their  fidelity  generally  proved.  Josephine 
passed  for  a  virtuous  woman,  and  even  showed 


a  certain  amount  of  religious  devotion;  on  her 
part,  therefore,  this  neglect  may  have  been  a  mere 
worldly  weakness.  But  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  Bonaparte  was  actuated,  if  not 
from  the  very  day  of  his  betrothal,  at  least  from 
a  period  shortly  posterior  to  it,  by  a  design  to 
provide  himself  with  a  loophole  for  escape  from 
what  might  possibly  become  an  inconvenient 
burden.  In  vain  did  Josephine  beg  for  a  religious 
authorization  of  their  union;  this  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  few  matters  in  which  her  influence 
over  Napoleon  was  null.  Eight  years  passed,  and 
the  time  came  for  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte 
as  Emperor  of  the  French.  Pope  Pius  VII.  came 
to  Paris  for  the  great  ceremony,  and  Josephine 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  that  mysterious 
prestige  which  ever  surrounds  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
Her  soul  was  in  agony.  Could  she  bear  to  submit 
her  head  to  the  blessing  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
of  that  Church  whose  laws  she  was  defying? 
Could  she  dare  to  receive  an  almost  sacramental 
consecration  while  living  in  the  bonds  of  sin? 
And  then  there  flashed  into  her  mind  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  finally  dissipate  the  cloud 
which  had  so  long  hung  over  her  otherwise  happy 
life.  Her  purely  civil  marriage  might  be  annulled 
by  the  powerful  wish  of  that  ambitious  husband, 
whose  dearest  hopes  her  continued  childlessness 
so  terribly  thwarted;  but  would  even  Bonaparte 
succeed,  where  Philip  Augustus  had  failed,  in 
procuring  the  dissolution  of  a  Christian  matri- 
mony? She  had  already  told  Bourrienne  that 
from  the  day  when  Napoleon  commenced  to  plot 
for  the  imperial  crown,  she  had  felt  herself  lost; 
but  now  she  could  put  an  end  to  this  anguish. 
She  would  avow  her  trouble  to  the  Pontiff  himself. 
Trembling  with  emotion  and  shame,  she  made 
her  avowal  on  December  i,  the  day  before  that 
appointed  for  the  coronation.  The  Pontiff  was 
thunderstruck.  In  common  with  all  of  Joseph- 
ine's friends — nay,  with  all  France — he  had  be- 
lieved her  marriage  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Church.  His  answer,  says  M.  d'Haussonville, 
was  full  of  tenderness  for  the  weeping  woman, 
and  of  consideration  for  the  unscrupulous  man 
who  would  have  deceived  him,  while  it  manifested 
the  tact  of  the  priest  and  the  Pontiff.  "Canoni- 
cally,  the  situation  of  the  Emperor  did  not  con- 
cern him;  that  was  an  affair  to  be  arranged 
between  the  potentate's  conscience  and  himself. 
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But  now  that  he,  the  Pontiff,  knew  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  he  could  not,  much  as  he  lamented 
the  fact,  admit  the  Empress  to  a  share  in  the 
consecration,  unless  she  were  first  united  to 
Napoleon  before  a  priest."  When  Napoleon  was 
informed  of  Josephine's  action  and  of  the  Pon- 
tifical decision,  his  rage  was  terrific;  but  what 
could  he  do?  Proceed  with  his  own  consecration, 
and  ignore  the  rights  of  Josephine?  The  scandal 
was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  the  displeasure  of 
the  Pontiff,  whose  friendship  he  sadly  needed, 
was  not  to  be  unnecessarily  incurred.  But  one 
course  was  open  to  the  schemer:  to  consent  to 
the  proposed  nuptial  benediction,  and  to  devise 
some  means  for  its  nullification.  According  to 
the  Canon  Law,  no  Christian  matrimony  was 
valid  unless  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
pastor  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties;  clan- 
destine matrimony,  such  as,  though  illicit,  may 
be  valid  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  in  those  lands  where  the  Tridentine 
decree  on  matrimony  was  never  promulgated, 
was  not  recognized  by  the  Church  in  France. 
Here,  then,  the  astute  Bonaparte  imagined  that 
his  security  was  found.  His  union  with  Josephine 
should  be  contracted  without  the  presence  of  the 
parish  priest  or  of  witnesses;  there  was  no  time 
for  the  one,  and  necessary  secrecy  precluded  the 
attendance  of  the  others,  as  he  told  his  uncle, 
Cardinal  Fesch,  on  whose  assistance  and  devo- 
tion he  relied  in  his  dilemma.  At  first  Fesch 
refused  to  countenance  what  he  rightly  asserted 
would  be  a  mere  mockery  of  a  religious  solem- 
nization, and  of  no  validity;  but  he  yielded  suf- 
ficiently to  propose  recurring  to  the  Pope  for  the 
powers  necessary  for  his  own  assumption  of  the 
office  of  the  curd  of  the  Tuileries,  and  for  the 
dispensation  with  witnesses.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  Napoleon  did  not  perceive  that  this  action 
of  his  uncle  promised  to  destroy  his  own  hopes? 
Did  he  not  realize  that  by  recurring  to  the  Pon- 
tiff, the  source  of  Canon  Law,  for  a  dispensation 
from  the  provisions  of  that  Law,  he  was  cutting 
from  under  his  feet  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  could  securely  stand,  and  on  occupying  which 
he  had  just  resolved?  The  comedy  which  he 
had  been  enacting  from  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
which  he  was  now  developing  for  the  illusion  of 
Josephine,  of  the  Church  of  France,  of  his  future 
Empress,  of  the  august  house  of  Hapsburg,  was 


certainly  threatened  with  collapse.  At  any  rate, 
the  Cardinal  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  at  once  broached  the  subject  of 
his  quandary.  "Most  Holy  Father,  it  may  be  that 
in  the  exercise  of  my  duties  in  this  matter,  I  shall 
need  all  the  powers  of  your  Holiness." — "Very 
well,"  replied  the  Pontiff;  "  I  accord  them  all." 

Here,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  entire  ques- 
tion as  to  the  religious  marriage  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  and  consequently  of  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  pretended  divorce  by  an 
incompetent  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  With  the 
action  of  the  civil  tribunals  we,  of  course,  have 
nothinef  to  do.  The  sole  ground  for  the  acquies- 
cence  of  the  diocesan  officiality  of  Paris  in  the 
imperial  demands  was  the  non-fulfilment,  at  the 
religious  marriage,  of  the  conditions  prescribed 
as  essential  by  the  Canon  Law.  But  the  Roman 
Pontiff  had  dispensed  with  these  conditions  in 
this  particular  case;  he  had  derogated,  in  favor  of 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  from  the  obligatory 
force  of  those  conditions,  just  as  he  does  in  every 
case  of  clandestine  matrimony,  not  otherwise  ille- 
gitimate, celebrated  in  these  United  States  and 
in  other  countries  where  the  Tridentine  decree 
was  not  promulgated. 

As  soon  as  he  had  received  full  power  to  act 
in  the  premises.  Cardinal  Fesch  betook  himself 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Empress,  and  there 
married  the  imperial  couple.  Whether  there  were 
any  witnesses  or  not  to  the  ceremony  appears  to 
be  doubtful.  Capefigue,  following  Portalis,  names 
that  personage  and  Duroc.  Thiers  at  first  men- 
tioned Talleyrand  and  Berthier;  and  then,  on  the 
testimony  of  certain  original  documents,  denied 
their  presence.  The  depositions  of  Talleyrand 
and  Berthier  before  the  officiality  say  nothing  of 
their  presence;  but  of  course  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  their  master  that  they  should  hide  whatever 
would  strengthen  the  validity  of  the  religious 
ceremony.  Just  before  the  coronation  Pope  Pius 
asked  Cardinal  Fesch  whether  he  had  conferred 
the  nuptial  benediction.  "Yes,"  was  the  laconic 
reply.  Two  days  afterward  Josephine  asked  the 
Cardinal  to  give  her  a  certificate  of  the  marriage; 
and  although  he  at  first  demurred,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  Emperor,  he  yielded  to  her  en- 
treaties so  far  as  to  hand  her  a  paper,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  have  never  been  made  known. 

It  was  in  1809,  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  that 
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Napoleon  first  opened  his  mind  clearly  to  Cam- 
bac^res,  archchancellcr  of  the  Empire,  on  the 
matter  of  the  divorce.  A  senatus-consultus  was 
immediately  promulgated  (December  i6)  pro- 
-claiming  the  dissolution  of  the  Emperor's  civil 
marriage.  Napoleon  had  flattered  himself  that 
the  religious  marriage  would  give  him  no  trouble 
whatever;  it  was  a  secret  among  the  Cardinal 
his  uncle,  Josephine,  and  himself.  But  when  he 
learned  that  Fesch  had  indiscreetly  mentioned 
the  ceremony  to  Cambac^r^s,  and  that  he  had 
even  given  a  certificate  to  Josephine,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  seek  from  the  e^  clesiastical 
authorities  a  declaration  of  the  nullity  of  his 
union.  Ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Pope,  the 
proper  judge  in  the  matrimonial  causes  of  sover- 
eigns, recourse  was  had  to  the  officiality  of  Paris 
(not  to  a  reunion  of  bishops,  as  Thiers  says), — 
a  tribunal  established  to  judge  of  similar  causes 
between  private  individuals,  and  one  composed 
of  the  appellant's  subjects.  On  December  22, 
1809,  the  Abb^  Rudemare,  diocesan  promoter 
of  Paris;  his  colleague,  M.  Corpet;  and  the  two 
officials,  MM.  Lejeas  and  Boisleve,  were  sum- 
moned to  a  conference  with  Cambac^r^s,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Minister  of  Worship. 

"The  Emperor,"  said  Cambaceres,  "can  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  leaving  behind  him  an  heir 
who  will  assure  the  tranquillity,  glory,  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire  which  he  has  founded.  He 
intends  to  marry  again,  and  he  desires  to  espouse 
a  Catholic.  Hence  his  union  with  the  Empress 
Josephine  must  be  annulled,  and  he  wishes  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  examination  and  decision 
of  the  officiality." 

"But,  my  lord,"  returned  the  Abb€  Rudemare, 
"  such  a  cause  as  this  is  reserved,  if  not  by  law, 
at  least  by  custom,  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff." 

"  I  am  not  authorized  to  recur  to  Rome," 
replied  the  archchancellor. 

"You  need  not  go  to  Rome:  the  Pope  is  at 
Savona,"  said  the  promoter. 

"I  am  not  told  to  treat  with  him,"  answered 
Cambaceres;  "and  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
under  present  circumstances." 

"There  are  several  cardinals, my  lord, in  Paris; 
why  not  submit  this  affair  to  them?" 

"They  have  no  jurisdiction,  M.  I'Abb^,"  re- 
turned the  imperial  confidant. 

"But  at   least,"  insisted  the  promoter,  "we 


have  here  a  commission  of  cardinals,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  assembled  for  affairs  of  the  Church." 

"They  do  not  constitute  a  tribunal,"  said 
Cambac^rds;  "whereas  the  officiality  is  one 
formed  for  the  cognizance  of  these  very  causes." 

"Yes,  prince,"  returned  the  Abb^;  "*but  only 
for  those  of  private  individuals.  The  dignity  of 
the  parties  here  concerned  prevents  the  officiality 
from  regarding  itself  as  a  competent  tribunal." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  archchancellor.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  his  Majesty  has  no  right  to 
present  himself  before  a  tribunal  established  for 
his  subjects,  and  composed  of  his  subjects?  Who 
contests  his  right?" 

"He  may  present  himself,"  ackno>^ ledged  the 
promoter;  "but  such  a  course  would  be  so  con- 
trary to  custom  that  we  could  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  acting  as  his  judges  unless  the 
episcopal  commission  decided  in  favor  of  our 
competency.  Although  disp  sed  to  prove  our 
devotion  to  his  Majesty  in  evtry  possible  way, 
we  must  take  every  means  to  shield  our  own 
responsibility,  and  to  insure  the  repose  of  our 
consciences.  In  undertaking  this  case  we  become 
a  spectacle  for  angels  and  men." 

"But  this  affair  must  remain  secret,"  said 
Cambac^rds;  "all  the  documents  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  At  any 
rate,  the  Minister  of  Worship  will  see  that  you 
receive  the  approbation  that  you  desire." 

The  motives  for  the  nullification  of  the  relig- 
ious marriage  were  then  submitted  to  the  offi- 
ciality; whereupon  the  promoter  exclaimed :  "  But 
we  all  thought,  as  did  indeed  the  whole  Empire, 
that  the  marriage  of  their  Majesties  had  been 
celebrated  in  1796  with  all  the  canonical  forms." 

"That  is  a  mistake,"  observed  Cambaceres. 
"Foreseeing  what  has  now  happened,  his  Maj- 
esty would  never  receive  the  nuptial  benediction. 
But  on  Saturday.  Dircirber  i,  1804,  tired  of  the 
entreaties  of  ilx-  Empress,  he  told  Cardinal 
Fesch  to  give  tic  nu|.ti.l  blessing;  and  he  did  so 
in  the  apartmtias  tf  ihe  Empress,  without  any 
witnesses,  and  withe ui  ihe  presence  of  the  curd." 

"Prince,"  asked  the  Abbd,  "where  is  the  rec- 
ord of  this  marriage?" 

"There  is  none,"  replied  the  archchancellor, 
who  knew  th  't  Josephine  had  a  certificate  of  the 
marriage,  if  mdeed  the  imperial  familiars  had 
not  found  raeans  to  destroy  it. 
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"This  affair,"  remarked  the  promoter,  "pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  our  competence  is  assured, 
must  be  conducted  precisely  as  though  it  were 
the  case  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

"What!  Follow  mere  forms?  They  take  too 
much  time.  I  have  been  a  lawyer  and  I  know." 

"That  may  be."  returned  Rudemare;  "but 
forms  often  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth; 
and, besides,  we  can  not  ignore  them  without  risk 
of  nullifying  our  proceedings.  However,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  second  question  should  not 
be  also  submitted  to  the  episcopal  commission." 

On  January  i  Napoleon  obtained  from  seven 
prelates,  who  had  no  authority  whatever  in  the 
premises,  a  declaration  that  the  officiality  was 
competent  to  judge  in  his  matrimonial  cause. 
These  prelates  were  the  very  same  who  afterward 
pronounced  the  excommunication  of  Bonaparte 
null,  "because  it  had  been  launched  in  defence 
of  temporal  interests";  and  who  added  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  august  prisoner  of  Savona  by 
threatening,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
France,  to  provide  for  its  necessities  if  he  did  not 
yield  to  the  schismatic  demands  of  Bonaparte. 
They  we^e  the  Cardinal  Maury;  the  Cardinal 
Caselli,  bishop  of  Parma;  de  Barral,  archbishop 
of  Tours;  Canaveri,  bishop  of  Vercelli;  Bourlier 
of  Evreux,  Manet  of  Treves,  and  Duvoisin  of 
Nantes.  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  this 
declaration,  the  officiality  of  Paris  listened,  on 
January  6,  to  the  attestations,  signed  ?ind  sealed, 
of  Cardinal  Fesch,  Talleyrand,  Berthier,  and 
Duroc,  to  the  effect  that  the  canonical  condi- 
tions had  not  been  observed  in  the  religious 
marriage  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  his  Majesty 
had  intentionally  arranged  this  neglect;  for  he 
could  not  dream,  they  said,  of  binding  himself 
irrevocably  in  this  matter  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  founding  a  new  empire.  On  January  9 
the  officiality  heard  a  development  of  the  further 
mo  ive  for  dissolution  which  had  been  hinted  in 
this  last  clause.  Napoleon,  the  master  of  Europe, 
had  been  constrained  in  the  exercise  of  his  free 
will.  He  had  not  consented  to  the  marriage. 
The  official  Peter  Boisleve  then  delivered  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  imperial  postulant,  but 
with  the  important  reservation  that  the  decision 
was  pronounced  by  him  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  recurring  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to  whom 
such  "  "'"•'»  slr-'-ld  by  right  have  been  referred. 


The  promoter  having  appealed  to  the  metro- 
politan officiality,  that  tribunal  confirmed  the 
decision  already  given,  but  referred  the  affair 
for  final  adjudication  to  the  primatial  officiality 
of  Lyons.  However,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
ignore  the  responsibility  thus  thrust  upon  the 
primatial  tribunal.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
was  Cardinal  Fesch. 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  solemn 
burlesques  of  justice  ever  perpetrated  by  a  hu- 
man tribunal.  An  incompetent  court,  listening 
to  testimony  evidently  false  as  well  as  interested^ 
and  ignoring  the  manifest  suppression  of  what 
would  have  given  another  aspect  to  the  cause,, 
slavishly  bent  to  the  will  of  an  autocrat,  and 
passed  over  as  never  having  occurred  a  marriage 
sanctioned  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ;  and,  turning 
to  the  civil  union  which  the  Church  had  never 
recognized,  pronounced  the  contracting  parties 
free  to  enter  upon  new  nuptials.  Had  Josephine 
resisted  the  imperial  will — had  she  pei formed 
her  duty  as  wife  and  woman,  and  carried  her  case 
before  its  proper  judge, — her  rights  would  have 
been  proclaimed,  even  though  the  brute  force  cf 
her  husband  might  have  forced  her  to  yield  her 
place  to  an>ither.  But  she  never  appealed;  sure 
of  h(r  husband's  invincible  determination  to  re- 
pudiate her,  she  perforce  found  consolation  m 
an  empty  title  and  in  a  magnificent  establish- 
ment. It  has  been  asserted  that  Josephine  was: 
cognizant  of  reasons  for  preservation  of  silence;, 
it  has  been  declared  that  there  was  a  real,  though 
secret,  im;.ediment,  which  invalidated  her  union 
with  Napoleon,  and  of  which  the  Viennese  court 
was  informed  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
hand  of  Maiia  Louisa.  So  say  Thiers  and  Rohr- 
bacher.  But  this  impediment  could  not  have 
subsisted.  The  existence  of  Eugene  and  Hor- 
tense,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Josephine's 
own  frequent  anticipations,  as  evidenced  by  her 
leters  to  her  husband  and  her  friends,  forbid 
such  a  supposition. 

We  would  remark  in  conclusion  that  the  term 
"divorce"  should  not  be  used  in  treating  of 
this  case.  A  divorce  is  granted  only  in  a  case 
where  a  marriage  is  recognized  as  having  existed. 
When  concubinaries  are  separated,  they  are  not 
divorced:  they  are  simply  declared  not  bound  to 
each  other,  and  to  have  no  right  to  live  together  in 
the  conjugal  relation.  Here  a  sycophant  tribunal 
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denied  the  existence  of  the  religious  marriage, 
and  of  course  it  could  not  recognize  the  civil 
union,  la  this  state  of  affairs  it  pronounced  the 
parties  free  from  matrimonial  obligations.  A 
divorce  properly  so  called — that  is,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  an  existing  tie  {quoad  vinculum)— cz.t\  not 
and  never  lias  been  granted  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  case  of  consummated  Christian 
matrimony;  and  we  know  of  no  tribunal  calling 
itself  Catholic,  whether  competent  or  incom- 
petent, legitimate  or  illegitimate,  ever  having 
pretended  to  accord  such  a  separation.  For  an 
instance  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  Holy  See  in 
this  regard,  even  in  the  case  of  the  mighty  ones 
of  the  earth,  the  mind  of  Josephine  had  not  to 
travel  back  six  centuries  to  Philip  Augustus  and 
Ingelburga,or  to  search  outside  the  annals  of  her 
husband's  family.  The  case  of  Jerome  Bonaparte 
and  his  Baltimorean  Protestant  spouse  was  of  a 
recent  date. 


Ancient  German  Passion  Poetry. 


"  'pHE  old  church  hymns  and  songs,"  remarks 
1  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  "were  replete  with 
allegory,  and  therefore  very  popular."  This  trib- 
ute of  praise  belongs  particularly  to  the  Char- 
freitagsliedern,  or  Good-Friday  songs.  From  this 
treasure-house  we  learn  more  fully  than  would 
be  possible  through  the  means  of  any  lengthy 
historical  dissertation  in  what  precious  remem- 
brance Good  Friday  has  been  held  by  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  all  ages,  and  what  fruits  of  holiness 
have  been  achieved  through  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross. 

We  find  the  essence  of  this  poesy  in  the  Office 
of  Good-Friday,  as  also  in  the  old  hymn  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  the  devout  poet  Venantius,  dat- 
ing from  the  sixth  century;  while  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  the  Messiah  to  His  people  are  the  very 
groundwork  of  all  noble  epics  on  the  subject. 
''Crux  fidelis  inter  omnes  arbor  una  nobilis"  will 
never  grow  old;  this  is  the  forerunner  of  all  Good- 
Friday  lyrics,  the  sacred  dramas  of  the  Middle 
Ages — the  famous  Passion  Play. 

The  Crusades  exercised  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  Good-F^riday  epic, 
as  did  also  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land 
when  the  German  knights  kept  watch   at  the 


tomb  of  the  Saviour.  The  following  poem  is  a 
product  of  those  times,  couched  in  the  most 
picturesque  language: 

When  Jesus  to  the  garden  went, 

There  His  sorrow  to  lament, 

All  the  trees  where  He  did  paes 

Whispered  low:  "Alas!  alas!" 

The  traitors  placed  Him  on  a  throne. 
With  thorny  crown — O  hearts  of  stone! 
On  His  chaste  flesh  in  one  short  hour 
A  thousand  lashes  they  did  showt  r. 

The  hammer's  stroke  wlien  Marj  heard, 
With  agony  her  soul  was  stirred: 
"O  woe  is  me!  O  cruel  fate! 
My  Lord  will  leave  me  desolate." 

When  Mary  stood  the  cross  beside, 
She  saw  her  Love  hang  crucified; 
To  cruel  death  by  fiends  pursued, 
Her  Jesus  stretched  upon  the  wood. 

"John,  thou  dearest  of  them  all. 
To  thy  keeping  she  must  fall; 
Take  her,  lead  her  far  away, — 
My  Mother's  heart  is  torn  to-day." 

"That  will  I,  O  Saviour  dear! 
I  will  strive  her  heart  to  cheer, 
As  a  son  his  mother  should, — 
Comforting  her  solitude." 

"Waving  boughs,  your  murmurs  cease! 
My  Child  has  neither  rest  nor  peace. 
Tender  leaves  and  grasses  green, 
Hush!   He  hangs  two  thieves  between." 

There  came  that  way  a  fierce,  blind  Jew, 
He  pierced  the  Saviour  through  and  through ; 
He  pierced  the  Lord  in  death  chains  bound. 
And  left  His  Heart  a  gaping  wound. 


Give  heed,  O  woman,  and  you,  O  man! 
Sing  this  song  whoever  can; 
Sing  God's  praise  where'er  ye  be. 
Thus  from  sin  your  souls  to  free. 

This  song  accords  with  the  legend  that  a  blind 
warrior  thrust  his  spear  into  the  Saviour's  side. 
There  are  many  other  productions  which  por- 
tray Christ's  cruel  death.  The  religious  songs  of 
the  minnesingers  celebrated  Good- Friday  as  the 
day  commemorative  of  the  perfection  of  divine 
love.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  places  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  with  Mary  and  John — 
Think,  sinner,  on  the  burden  He  hath  borne 
For  thee,  for  thee; 
And  for  thy  frailties  mourn. 
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Gottfried  von  Strassburg  sings: 

He  brought  us  joy  out  of  fiercest  pain; 
He  gave  us  life,  and  Himself  was  slain. 

Ne'er  was  more  wondrous  gift  bestowed. 
Yet  some  estranged  from  that  Love  will  be; 
Alas!  thej  have  eyes  that  will  not  see, 

As  they  blindly  follow  the  sinner's  road. 

The  gloomy  Kreuzleich  von  Frauenlob  laments 
with  the  Mother  of  Christ — 

0  weight  of  sorrow !  My  poor  heart  is  bearing 
Its  woe  alone — none  the  dark  burthen  sharing. 
Help  me,  dear  God,  in  this  my  sore  distress; 

1  have  no  comfort  but  Thy  tenderness. 

The  names  of  these  minnesingers  are  for- 
gotten, but  their  songs  will  live  forever.  Among 
the  German  poets  of  modern  days  many  of  the 
romanticists  have  written  songs  in  commemora- 
tion of  Good-Friday.  Some  sympathetic  writer 
has  left  a  beautiful  song  in  honor  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, part  of  which  we  quote: 

They  found  Htm  in  Gethsemane, 
Bathed  In  red  drops  of  agony. 

They  beat  and brulsed.with  thorns  they  crowned, 
Leaving  His  body  one  great  wound. 


They  dragged  Him  up  to  Calvary, 
And  nailed  Him  to  a  rugged  tree, 

Between  two  robbers  crucified. 
Three  weary  hours,  until  He  died. 

Seven  blessed  words  He  spake  before; 
Time  shall  repeat  them  evermore. 

To  Damias'  pain  He  gave  relief, 
And  promised  heaven  to  the  thief. 

If  by  the  cross  He  was  undone, 
So  by  the  cross  we  have  been  won. 

For  all  our  htradstrong  sin  and  pride, 
Je^us,  the  Christ,  was  crucified. 

Any  account  of  the  ancient  lyrics  on  Good- 
Frida/  would  be  incomplete  without  some  men- 
tion uf  the  Wandering  Jew, — a  subject  which  has 
always  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  legend,  song, 
and  story.  We  make  but  a  short  extract  from  the 
conclusion  of  a  lengthy  poem  on  the  unfortunate 
man,  whom  tradition  has  doomed  to  wander  over 
the  earth  till  the  end  of  time: 
"A  pilgrim  I  wander  o'er  sea  and  o'er  land; 
Against  me  doth  every  man  uplift  his  hand; 
A  stranger  and  outcast,  no  land  ever  knew 
So  unwelcome  a  guest  as  the  Wandering  Jew." 
He  uttered  the  words  with  unfaltering  mien, 


But,  lo!  as  he  spake  on  his  forelicad  was  seen 
A  red  cross.  While  they  gazed,  with  a  cry  of  despair, 
As  through  torment  of  hell-fire,  he  vanished  in  air. 
They  saw  him  once  more  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Looking  downward,  white-visaged,  tremulous  still, 
With  the  ceaselets  possession  of  sorrow  that  dwelt 
In  his  soul.  Soon  he  tottered  and  knelt 
On  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  his  snowy  locks  bare 
To  the  wind;  then  he  faced  them— fke cross  was sfill 
there. 


O  wandering  sinner,  the  lesson  is  thine! 

Small  profit  to  trample  on  precepts  divine: 

Thou  mayst  roam  o'er  the  world  like  that  wanderer 

of  old, 
And  the  end  of  thy  story  will  never  be  told. 
If  thy  crime  doth  still  brand  thee ;  remorse  will  be  vain 
Till  the  waters  of  life  have  flown  bright  o'er  the  stain. 
No  peace  for  the  black,  turgid  depths  of  despair: 
No  pardon  for  sin  rohile  the  sign  is  still  there! 


The  Antiquity  of  tlie  Cross. 

BY    MARION    AME.S    TAGGART. 

"  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt, 
Fulget  crucis  mysterium." 

'^PHE  sacred  ensigns  have  long  borne  the  cross' 
■'•  mystery.  As  far  back  in  the  remote  sges  of 
the  world's  recorded  history  as  the  investigation 
of  science  can  lead  us,  we  find  the  cross  the 
sacred  and  universal  symbol  of  a  mysterious 
truth  dimly  felt  and  understood,  but  expressed 
by  this  sign  in  its  varying  forms.  Through  all 
the  ages  during  which  man  had  fallen  from  the 
pure  spiritual  worship  of  one  Great  Cause  to 
the  degraded  service  of  degraded  gods,  and 
again  in  its  new  and  doubly  sacred  consecration 
because  of  its  instrumentality  in  man's  redemp- 
tion on  Calvary,  the  cross  shines  forth  resplen- 
dent in  its  deep  religious  and  wholly  spiritual 
signification.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  cross  has  never  been  a  symbol  of  degraded 
worship,  but  always  of  the  Creative  Power  and 
of  universal  truth. 

There  is  no  form  of  the  cross  known  to-day — 
the  St.  George's,  St.  Andrew's,  Greek,  Latin, 
Maltese — that  can  not  be  traced  to  remotest 
antiquity.  Nor  was  its  symbolism  confined  to 
one  hemisphere.   From  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
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and  the  Ganges,  in  the  fastnesses  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  beneath  the  scorching  sun  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  we  find  the  cross  sculptured  in  various 
degrees  of  artistic  skill;  but  always  the  symbol 
of  a  universal  brotherhood,  a  common  origin, 
pointing  ever  to  a  remembrance  of  the  former 
happiness  and  dignity  of  the  race.  And  to-day, 
among  peoples  to  whom  the  last  and  greatest 
signification  of  the  cross  is  unknown,  to  whom 
Calvary  is  an  unheard  word,  we  still  find  the 
cross  sculptured  on  their  monuments,  following 
a  tradition  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  lost. 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  cross  is  "the 
Key  of  the  Nile,"  so  called — the  crux  ansata, — 
found  frequently  on  Egyptian  monuments,  but 
having  a  far  more  remote  origin  than  this;  for 
it  was  the  supreme  symbol  not  only  of  Egypt, 
but  of  Phoenicia,  Chaldea,  Mexico,  Peru — of 
every  01  her  ancient  people  whose  records  have 
come  down  to  us.  It  was  formed  like  the  letter 
T,  with  an  oval  placed  close  above  it;  and  it  was 
the  emblem  of  the  life  to  come.  The  Egyptians 
made  this  sign  upon  the  breasts  of  their  mum 
mies,  signifying  expectation  of  a  future  reward. 
And  ihus,  strangely  enough,  we  find  this  most 
spiritual  of  pre-Christian  peoples  lying  down 
in  hope  of  eternal  life,  signed  with  the  cross 
upon  their  breasts,  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Cross  of  Christ  had  "opened  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers." 

When  the  missionaries  of  Spain  first  encoun- 
tered the  marvellous  civilization  of  the  Old-New 
World  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  cross 
devoutly  honored  by  the  Indians,  and  to  meet 
it  at  every  turn  upon  the  monuments  of  Mexico, 
conspicuous  in  the  temples,  and  made  of  mate- 
rials differing  in  value  as  it  was  intended  for 
erection  by  the  wayside  or  for  the  palaces  of 
kings.  They  thought,  perhaps,  the  tradition  that 
St.  Thomas  had  penetrated  so  far  in  his  apostolic 
labors  was  proved  true  by  the  universal  presence 
and  veneration  of  the  cross;  but  as  it  figures  in 
every  ancient  civilization,  and  on  monuments 
ages  older  than  the  Christian  era,  it  must  have 
symbolized  some  universal  mystery;  and  scholars 
believe  that  this  explanation  has  been  verified. 

The  cross  among  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worlds  is  supposed  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  tradition  of  which, 
nad  of  man's  former  dignitv  and  happiness,  is 


to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
India  to  the  north  pole.  The  four  rivers  that 
watered  Paradise,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  familiar  in  distorted,  broken  allusions  to  all 
people.  The  form  of  the  cross  is  thought  to  have 
originally  showed  forth  these  rivers,  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  being  indicated  in  its  up- 
right and  transverse  lines.  From  time  immemo- 
rial it  has  been  connected  with  the  idea  of  water, 
which  also  confirms  the  theory  that  it  is  a  symbol 
of  Eden  with  its  four  rivers.  It  was  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  the  purity  and  closeness  to  his  Creator 
once  possessed  in  Paradise  that  the  Egyptian 
sealed  his  dead  with  the  symbol  of  that  blessed 
state,  and  laid  them  away  to  wait  its  recurrence. 
The  idea  connected  with  the  cross  seems  to  have 
varied  somewhat.  In  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Britain 
it  was  an  emblem  of  creation  and  eternity;  in 
India  and  Scandinavia,  of  heaven  and  immor- 
tality; in  both  Americas,  of  renewed  youth  and 
freedom  from  suffering;  but  everywhere  one 
thought  underlay  its  use — in  both  hemispheres 
it  stood  for  resurrection  and  the  future  life. 
To  us,  sealed  with  the  cross  in  baptism,  it  pos- 
sesses a  profound  significance,  when  we  consider 
its  pre-historic  meaning  as  a  figure  of  the  river 
of  life,  and  as  "  the  Key  of  the  Nile  " — the  means 
by  which  the  great  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  revivi- 
fied the  fainting  land  by  annual  inundations. 
To  a  Christian  comes  also  with  peculiar  force  the 
remembrance  of  the  sacred  cakes  of  the  Egyp- 
tians: a  round  cake  made  of  the  richest  material, 
of  milk  and  honey  and  the  best  gifts  of  the  land, 
signed  with  a  cross,  and  eaten  as  a  religious  act,  to 
call  to  mind  the  lost  land  of  their  fathers — the 
land  of  eternal  bliss  and  unfailing  delight. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  cross  had  been 
degraded  to  an  instrument  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  that  when 
man  had  fallen  so  far  from  his  primeval  estate 
as  to  have  even  forgotten  the  original  significance 
of  its  symbol, — then  the  cross  was  re-sanctified, 
and  raised  from  a  shadow  of  man's  happiness  to 
be  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  restored.  The 
beautiful  legend  that  the  Cross  of  Calvary  rested 
in  Adam's  grave  takes  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  the  sign  of  all 
Adam  had  forfeited,  the  countersign  among  all 
his  descendants  of  the  hope  then  being  fulfilled. 

"Ecce  lignum  crucis"  says  the  priest,  holding 
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up  to  our  veneration  the  crucifix  on  Good-Friday. 
**In  quo  salus  mundi  pependitj^  we  reply  with  the 
deacon;  while  before  our  memory  roll  all  the 
ages  preceding  man's  redemption,  and  we  see 
the  rude  crosses  of  Egypt  and  Peru,  and  recall 
the  veneration  paid  this  symbol  of  mankind's 
loss  and  mankind's  hope,  as  we  kneel  in  pro- 
fession of  the  truth  they  dimly  guessed.  And 
from  distant  ages,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  comes  the  faint  echo  of  the  praise  of  the 
cross,  till  it  swells  into  the  burst  of  the  perfected 
knowledge  of  Redemption's  days: 

"O  Crux,  ave,  spes  unica!" 


The  Legend  of  the  Judas-Tree. 


FROM    THE    SPANISH. 


I. 

FALSE  disciple,  treacherous  friend,  cunning 
serpent  filled  with  the  venom  of  cupidity, 
hard-hearted  as  the  rock,  utterly  unmindful  of 
the  kindness  of  his  Master,  Judas  determined  to 
commit  against  Him  the  blackest  of  treasons, 
delivering  Him  for  a  paltry  sum  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  decreed  His  death.  Later, 
devoured  by  remorse,  the  kiss  with  which  he  had 
betrayed  Jesus  lingering  like  fire  upon  his  lips, 
he  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
feeling  to  the  depth  of  his  soul  all  the  blows 
and  insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon  his 
betrayed  Lord.  Finally,  the  chiefs  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  assembled  in 
judgment  against  the  Son  of  God,  had  Him  con- 
ducted like  a  vile  malefactor  before  the  Roman 
Governor  to  receive  sentence  of  death. 

Moved  by  the  accusing  voice  of  conscience, 
Judas  hastened  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  offering  to 
the  high-priests  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  his  treason,  he  exclaimed:  "This  is  the 
price  of  innocent  blood!  Take  your  money,  and 
deliver  to  me  my  Master!"  His  words  were  re- 
ceived with  scorn  and  derision.  "What  does  it 
matter  to  us?"  they  replied.  "The  bargain  is 
made.  Thou  shouldst  have  considered  this  be- 
fore. Keep  thy  money.  Away  with  thee!" 

Transported  with  blind  fury,  the  unfortunate 
Judas  flung  the  money  at  their  feet;  and,  replying 


to  the  protestations  of  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim with  a  shower  of  maledictions,  he  receded 
from  the  hateful  spot.  The  faithless  Apostle,  who 
had  seen  so  many  sinners  received  by  Jesus  Christ 
— Magdalen,  pardoned  in  an  instant  for  her  man- 
ifold offences;  the  Samaritan  woman,  at  Jacob's 
well,  converted  in  a  single  moment;  the  adul- 
terous woman  forgiven  at  a  glance, — still  feared 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Christ, 
who  was  about  to  die  for  all  mankind.  Instead 
of  imitating  the  repentance  of  Peter,  in  the  de- 
spair of  his  soul  he  found  life  an  insupportable 
burthen,  and  hurried  to  destruction  through  the 
gateway  of  an  ignominious  death. 

n. 

Not  far  from  Jerusalem,  close  to  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  there  grew  upon  a  sloping  bank 
of  verdure  a  tree  covered  with  luxuriant  dark 
green  foliage.  The  wind  agitating  its  branches 
seemed  to  echo  the  jeers  of  the  multitude,  the 
echoes  of  the  trumpet  which  proclaimed  that 
Jesus  had  been  sentenced  to  death.  A  distracted 
man,  with  bristling  hair,  ran  hither  and  thither, 
as  though  afraid  of  his  shadow;  hearkening  with 
strained  attention  to  the  melancholy  sound  of 
the  wind  as  it  swept  through  the  leaves,  seeming 
to  his  ears  like  the  clink  of  falling  silver. 

This  man,  raging  like  a  wild  beast,  suddenly 
loosened  the  girdle  which  confined  his  tunic, 
ran  toward  the  tree,  fastened  one  end  of  the  cord 
to  a  branch,  and  making  a  lasso  of  the  other,  he 
passed  his  neck  through  it,  and  the  next  moment 
swung  high  in  air.  The  branches  of  the  tree 
were  loath  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Judas.  Rocking  to  and  fro,  they  endeav- 
ored to  dislodge  that  treacherous  disciple,  till, 
swollen  and  distorted,  his  body  burst  open  and 
the  entrails  gushed  to  the  ground. 

When  springtime  came  again,  and  the  tree 
whereon  Judas  had  hung  himself  was  in  blossom, 
the  flowers,  instead  of  being  white  as  heretofore, 
were  of  a  purplish  red,  diffusing  a  disagreeable 
odor.  The  blood  of  the  deicide  had  stained  the 
tree,  which  blushed  to  have  supported  such  a 
monster;  and  ever  since  that  time  the  flowers 
have  blossomed  red.  It  may  sometimes  still  be 
seen  in  gardens,  but  its  odor  is  disgusting,  and 
all  instinctively  avoid  its  deadly  shadow.  No  one 
was  ever  found  to  admire  it;  all  avoid  it.  It  is 
called  the  Judas-Tree. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  fittingly  inau- 
gurated the  quarto-centenary  celebration  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  ordering  that  the  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  of  Santa  Maria  la  Rdbida, 
where  Columbus  was  received  and  encouraged 
when  he  most  needed  encouragement,  should  be 
restored  and  preserved  as  an  historic  monument. 
It  was  here  that  the  great  navigator  met  Padre 
Juan  Perez,  through  whose  influence  at  the  court 
of  Isabella  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  who 
deserves  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  discovery 
of  America.  During  the  Revolution  in  Spain  the 
old  monastery  was  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin. 
The  Government  has  at  last  undertaken  the 
renovation  of  this  historic  landmark,  and  it  is 
hoped  it  may  revert  to  the  Franciscans. 


The  impression  is  abroad  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  making  no  progress  in  the  East,  and 
this  impression  is  carefully  strengthened  by  non- 
Catholic  writers,  in  order  to  cover  the  failure 
of  their  missionaries.  Let  us  take  Ceylon,  for 
instance.  A  Ceylonese,  Mr.  Proctor  Dias,  says: 
"  Moratuwa  was  formerly  an  insignificant  place, 
but  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  Ceylon.  And  what  has  brought  about  the 
change?  The  work  of  our  Catholic  missionaries 
in  civilizing  the  people."  There  are  now  three 
hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  Catholic  school 
at  Moratuwa.  

In  a  clear  and  earnest  exposition  of  his  social 
faith,  Count  de  Mun,  the  ceiebiated  advocate  of 
the  French  workings  en,  declares  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  compulsory  state  insurance  for  laborers, 
and  he  believes  that  the  Government  should  reg- 
ulate the  hours  of  labor.  However,  he  holds  that 
these  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
monopoly  called  State  Socialism. 


The  remarkable  cure  of  Miss  Annie  Fanning, 
of  Olneyville,  R.  I.,  who  had  long  been  a  helpless 
invalid,  and  is  said  to  have  been  suddenly  re- 
stored to  health  by  the  application  of  some 
clay  from  the  tomb  of  the  Venerable  Margaret 
Bourgeoys,  having  caused  much  wonderment  in 
that  district,  a  representative  of  the  Providence 
Evening  Telegram  was  induced  to  call  upon  the 


young  lady  and  investigate  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  reporter,  who  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  honest  inquiry,  relates  that  he  found 
the  former  invalid  apparently  enjoying  the  best 
of  health;  and  learned  from  her  that  eighteen 
months  ago  she  was  taken  ill,  and  continued 
steadily  to  decline.  She  was  afflicted  with  partial 
paralysis,  which  at  times  deprived  her  of  the 
power  of  speech;  and  all  the  physicians  in  attend- 
ance save  one  gave  up  her  case  as  hopeless.  As  a 
last  resort  an  operation  known  as  the  "burning  of 
the  spine  "  was  to  be  tried.  Some  delay  was  caused 
in  making  preparations,  and  meantime,  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  two  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  de 
Notre  Dame  called  to  see  the  patient.  They 
brought  with  them  a  piece  of  clay  from  the  tomb 
of  Madame  Bourgeoys,  and  this  was  applied  to  the 
spine  of  the  invalid  near  the  part  most  affected. 
That  night  she  slept  soundly,  which  was  alto- 
gether unusual;  and  the  next  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  she  felt  herself  suddenly  well  and  able  to 
walk  about  with  perfect  ease.  She  has  been  up 
every  day  since  that  time,  and  enjoys  excellent 
health.  Her  case  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one, 
and  her  home  is  hourly  besieged  by  curious 
questioners. 

Margaret  Bourgeoys  was  born  in  France  in 
1620,  and  while  still  young  emigrated  to  Canada, 
where  she  became  the  first  superior  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady,  and  founded 
the  famous  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon 
Secours.  She  was  declared  Venerable  in  1878.  Her 
memory  should  be  especially  dear  to  Americans, 
she  having  been  the  foundress  of  the  first  free 
schools  in  North  America. 


It  is  well  known  that  Total  Abstinence  is  no 
new  movement  in  the  Church,  it  having  been 
strenuously  advocated  by  St.  Jerome,  St.  Clem- 
ent, and  others  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  A  fact 
not  so  current,  however,  is  that  Father  Mathew 
was  moved  to  undertake  the  great  reform  with 
which  his  name  is  forever  associated  by  a  com- 
munity of  zealous  Quakers,  who  had  long  striven 
in  vain  to  counteract  the  evil  of  intemperance. 
In  the  new  "Life  of  Father  Mathew"  written 
by  his  nephew,  the  great  Apostle  of  Total  Ab- 
stinence is  quoted  as  having  said:  "I  began  this 
mission  in  Cork  with  the  cordial  assistance  of 
persons  widely  differing  in  creed,  and  particu- 
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larly  of  the  Society  of  Friends."  It  is  matter  for 
regret  that  instances  of  united  action  among 
those  professing  Christianity,  where  principles 
are  not  involved,  are  not  more  frequent  in  these 
days,  when  so  much  good  might  be  expected 
from  collaboration. 

The  Catholic  Church  not  only  inspired  the 
first  form  of  the  drama,  but  to  her  influence  is 
due  the  Oratorio.  Few  people  know  that  it  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  founder  of  the  Orato- 
rians,  St.  Philip  Neri,  who  invented  this  most 
intellectual  form  of  dramatic  music.  It  was  St. 
Philip's  practice  to  preach  his  sermon  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  Oratorio,  in  which  Scriptural 
stories  were  set  to  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. No  one  left  the  church  before  the  second 
part  of  the  Oratorio  was  performed. 


A  Portuguese  Catholic  Congress  will  be  opened 
on  the  ist  prox.  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Pri- 
mate of  Portugal.  The  chief  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are:  The  question  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Holy  Father,  the  views  of  the  Church  on 
the  various  forms  of  government,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  Catholic  societies.  Braga,  where  the 
Congress  is  to  be  held,  is  thirty  miles  from 
Oporto.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  296  B.  C, 
and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls.  It  possesses  a 
stately  cathedral,  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  first 
King  of  Portugal,  Alfonso  Henriquez,  in  the 
twelfth  century.        

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  London  Tablet^ 
Canon  Walshaw  replies  to  a  correspondent  who 
amusingly  took  the  prayers  once  in  vogue  "for 
the  soule  of  a  body  in  beere,"  and  found  in  the 
ancient  "  Prymer,"  as  petitions  in  behalf  of  ine- 
briates, inquiring  why  such  needed  prayers  were 
discontinued.  Canon  Walshaw  explains  that  "a 
body  in  beere "  was  only  a  corpse  that  reposed 
on  the  mortuary  bier  during  the  chanting  of  the 
Office  for  the  Dead;  and  that  although  inebriates 
were  never  specifically  mentioned  in  the  liturgy, 
they  were  nevertheless  included  in  the  prayers 
"  for  those  in  deadly  sin,"  which  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  were  regularly  recited  by  the  people 
before  Solemn  Mass.  The  ceremony  of  which 
these  prayers  were  a  part  was  known  as  the  "Bid- 
ding of  the  Beads,"  or  the  announcement  by  the 
priest  of  a  common  intention  for  the  suffrages 


of  the  congregation.  "  First  were  prayed  for  the 
Pope  and  cardinals  and  bishops,  rectors  and 
curates, '  that  have  care  of  men's  souls,'  etc.  Inten- 
tions were  next  invoked  for  kings  and  queens, 
peers  and  lords,  and  good  commoners  of  the 
land, '  and  especially  for  those  that  have  the  good 
council  of  the  land  to  govern.'  Then  came  bene- 
factors, and  specially  for  those  who  have  minis- 
tered by  their  gifts  to  the  worship  of  God  in  His 
holy  church,  and  for  those  finding  lamp  or  light 
or  taper  in  worship  of  God,  Our  Lady,  or  any  of 
His  saints.  For  all  our  good  parishioners,  for  the 
tillers  of  the  earth,  and  for  those  who  go  on  sea; 
for  all  in  distress  or  peril;  for  all  in  deadly  sin, 
that  God  of  His  great  mercy  *  may  bring  them 
soon  therefrom,'  and  that  He  may  give  them 
perseverance  in  their  goodness."  It  is  indeed 
regrettable,  as  Canon  Walshaw  remarks,  that  such 
good  old  customs,  which  seem  peculiarly  suited 
to  our  times,  should  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Many 
of  the  forms  of  modern  devotion  which  have 
taken  their  place  are  trifling,  weak,  insipid,  or  even 
mawkish  in  comparison. 


Non-Catholics  who  visit  the  temple  of  ex- 
Father  Hyacinthe  in  Paris  declare  that  the 
sermons  of  that  unfortunate  man  are  treated 
more  like  lectures  on  light  topics  than  serious 
discourses.  Men  keep  their  hats  on  until  the 
preacher  begins;  conversation  is  freely  indulge  d 
in,  and  there  is  none  of  that  reverential  atten- 
tion that  greeted  the  words  of  the  preacher  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  days  before  his  fall. 


The  Catholic  University  recently  erected  at 
Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.,  presents  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  European  youth  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  their  studies  in  either  the  French, 
German,  or  Italian  language.  The  executive  com- 
mittee makes  an  appeal  for  the  co-operation  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
good  work.  

Extravagant  display  at  funerals  has  deservedly 
been  condemned  not  only  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, but  by  the  influential  journals  of  the 
country.  While  the  really  wealthy  experience  no 
inconvenience  from  the  outlay  for  handsome 
caskets,  costly  floral  wreaths,  expensive  hearses, 
carriages,  and  all  else  that  fashion  prescribes,  the 
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ordinary  family  that  is  not  wealthy,  but  does  not 
wish  to  be  outdone  by  neighbors,  too  often  suf- 
fers from  the  gratification  of  this  reprehensible 
pride.  A  death  in  such  a  family  commonly  brings 
not  only  a  load  of  sorrow  but  a  load  of  debt 
as  well.  Apart  from  the  foolish  expense  thus 
incurred,  there  is  besides  a  lamentable  absence 
of  taste,  or  rather  a  lamentable  exhibition  of 
bad  taste,  too  often  displayed  at  funerals.  The 
London  Truth  vindicates  its  name  in  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  one  custom  that  has  been 
carried  to  absurd  extremes:  "At  the  funeral  of 
an  infant  or  a  young  maiden^ — on  the  bier  of  an 
Ophelia,  for  example, — a  profusion  of  flowers 
may  have  a  certain  poetic  fitness.  But  nothing,  to 
our  mind,  can  be  more  grotesquely  out  of  place 
than  a  pile  of  snow-white  garlands  and  floral 
crosses  upon  the  coffin  of  some  battered  old 
sinner,  for  whom  in  life  both  flowers  and  crosses 
had  equally  little  meaning  or  attraction." 


A  writer  in  the  Voce  della  Verita  suggests  the 
-erection  of  a  basilica  in  Rome  in  which  not  only 
the  Latin  but  all  Catholic  rites  might  be  cele- 
brated. He  proposes  that  this  basilica  should 
be  on  tlie  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  in  the 
style  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  harmoniously  as- 
sociating Asiatic  splendor,  Greek  elegance,  and 
Latin  simplicity.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple 
would  stand  the  Latin  altar,  representing  the 
principal  rite,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  Church;  the 
apse  would  contain  the  Greek  altar;  the  two  arms 
of  the  cross  would  be  reserved,  one  for  the 
Armenian,  the  other  for  the  Syrian  rite.  "And  so 
the  four  more  important  divisions  of  the  Cath- 
olic rites  would  be  principally  represented;  while 
dn  the  other  parts  of  the  church  would  stand 
altars  tor  the  Coptic  rite,  the  Greco-Slav,  the 
Greco- Malachite,  the  Syrio-Maronite,  and  the 
Syrio-Malabaric."  The  writer  demonstrates  what 
a  monument  to  religion  such  a  basilica  would  be 
in  Rome,  and  how  striking  an  evidence  to  the 
heretic  and  schismatic  of  the  unity  and  Catho- 
licity of  the  Roman  Church. 


Blue  vestments  were  first  used  in  Spain  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
during  the  octave  by  permission  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.,  about  two  centuries  ago.  Nearly  all  the 
dioceses  of  Spain  have  recently  asked  and  ob- 
tained the  same  permission  from  the  Holy  See. 


New  Publications. 


Mary  in  the  Epistles;  or,  The  Implicit  Teaching 

of  the  Apostles  Concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin  Contained  in 
their  Writings.  Illustrated  from  the  Fathers  and  other  Authors. 
With  Introductory  Chapters.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Livius, 
C.SS.R.    New  York:  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 

Devout  clients  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  vork.  As  its  title  Indicates, 
it  Illustrates  the  truth  that,  though  but  little,  if  any, 
direct  mention  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  made  in  the 
Epibtles  written  bv  the  Apostles  to  the  first  Chiis- 
tians,  the  thought  of  her  was  In  their  minds.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  teaching  on  devotion 
to  Mary  Implicitly  contained  In  their  wiitings.  The 
work  is  preceded  by  a  number  of  introductory 
chapters,  In  which  the  author,  after  giving  some 
reasons  why  the  Evangelists  say  comparatively  so 
little  on  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  Gospel,  accounts 
for  the  silence  which  the  Apostles  preserve  regard- 
ing her,  both  in  their  public  preaching,  as  recorded 
by  St.  Luke,  and  also  in  their  Epistles;  showing 
that  their  silence  is  no  argument  against  devotion 
to  her,  as  all  Christian  teaching  is  not  contained  in 
the  Epistles.  But  in  proclaiming  the  great  mystery 
of  the  Incarna  ion,  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel 
"would  be  led  to  dwell  upon  the  perfect  and  spotless 
virginity  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ;  on  the  truth 
and  dignity  of  her  divine  maternity,  and  her  sub- 
lime graces,  virtues,  and  sanctity;  thereby  to  show 
that  Mary  was  made  by  God  worthy  of  His  election 
of  her  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  deserving,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  own  deep 

reverence   and    loving  admiration There  could 

certainly  be  no  more  effectual  antidote  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  paganism,  nor  would  anything  tend  more 
to  elevaite  and  refine  the  moral  and  leligious  sense 
of  these  Gentile  converts,  than  the  contemplation 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  her- 
self God's  creature, . . .  made,  through  the  fulness  of 
grace  she  received,  a  perfect  type  to  the  world  of 
spotless  innocence,  purity,  holiness,  and  humility." 

The  applications  which  the  authoi  makes  of  the 
words  of  the  apostolic  writers  partake  of  the  nature 
of  devout  comments, being  in  no  sense  controversial. 
They  are  the  reflections  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  faith  and  piety,  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  saints  and  theologians,  and  guided  by 
the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church.  In  every 
page  of  the  Epistles  the  author  shows  that  principles 
are  laid  down  which  have  their  application  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the 
devotion  which  all  Christians  owe  to  her.  In  this 
way  every  chapter  of  all  the  Epistles  and  the  Apoc- 
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alypse  is  learnedly  and  devoutly  commented  upon. 
The  work  will  be  found  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  nature  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  the  mind  and  heart 
with  pious  thoughts  and  sentiments.  We  heartily 
commend  the  book  to  our  readers. 

Lady  Merton:  A  Tale  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Two  Volumes,   By  J.  C.  Heywood.   London  and  New  York: 

Burns  &  Gates. 

"Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  a  novel  from  the 
pen  of  the  gifted  author  of  "  Herodias,"  'Antonius," 
and  "Salonie,"  will  commend  itself  to  the  lovers  of 
elevated  fiction  quite  independently  of  the  re- 
viewer's praise  or  blame.  The  reviewer,  however, 
unless  he  be  hypercritical,  will  find  little  to  censure 
in  the  two  volumes  that  tell  the  story  of  Lady 
Merton.  A  s  rong  and  easy  style,  charming  descrip- 
tive passages,  bits  of  controversy  managed  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  polished  and  merciless  debater,  natu- 
ralness in  the  portrayal  of  the  characters,  a  main 
narrative  of  ever-increasing  interest,  abundant  in- 
cident, and  withal  a  vigor  and  freshness  of  touch 
that  affect  one  as  does  the  crisp  breath  of  a  winter's 
morning, — these  combine  to  render  Mr.  Heywood's 
novel  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  story. 

Lady  Merton  is  the  daughter  of  an  Anglican 
clerg\man,  whose  logical  consistency  drove  him 
first  iito  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenting  ministers,  and 
ultimately  out  of  the  ministry  into  private  life.  He 
held  th  it  Protestantism  proved  the  falsity  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  clinging  to  the  former,  abandoned  the 
latter.  He  educated  his  daughter  more  after  the 
manner  of  a  humane  philosopher  than  a  Christian^ 
allowing  her  private  judgment  full  scope,  except  on 
one  point — the  abominations  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Sixteen  years  of  age  at  her  father's 
death,  the  daughter,  in  whom  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment is  highly  developed,  passes  through  severe 
trials  until  she  meets  with  and  marries  Sir  Henry 
Merton,  a  widower  with  several  children,  a  Protes- 
tait  whose  convictions  are  based  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  Protestantism  h  "English,  you  know,"  and 
who  believes  that  the  first  Christians  were  rep- 
robates because  he  discovers  that  they  were  all 
Catholics.  The  Mertons  take  up  their  residence  in 
Rome,  where  they  form  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Tellifer,  an  American  gentleman  who  confesses 
himself  an  agnostic,  but  whose  vigorous  intellect 
has  occupied'  itself  with  the  religious  claims  of  the 
various  sects,  and  whose  pet  aversion  is  the  incon- 
sistency of  Protestantism.  He  has  a  fashion  of 
"looking  into"  most  questions  that  interest  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  is  never  tired  of  scorifying  the 
palpable  dishonesty  and  falsehood  of  Dr.  Littledale, 


of  "Plain  Reasons"  notoriety.  Mr.  Tellifer  is  the 
guide  and  friend  of  the  Meitons  in  their  visits  to 
the  churches  and  other  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City ;  and  he  defends  Catholic  practices,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Christian,  with  an  ability  almost 
disproportioned  to  the  calibre  of  his  opponents.  Sir 
Henry's  daughter,  Vi vy,  is  a  young  lady  of  the  "  total 
depravity  "  stamp,  whose  wickedness  Is  multiform, 
ranging  from  clandestine  correspondence  to  the 
adoption  of  Calvinism  and  subsequently  of  Cathol- 
icism, the  better  to  carry  out  her  plans.  Miss 
Letterly  Is  a  secondary  character,  of  whom  we . 
see  all  too  little.  Her  rendiii  m  of  familiar  quota- 
tions Is  dellghiful.  "After  life's  chills  and  fever,  he 
sleeps  well,"  "The  pity  of  It,  I  argue ;  the  pity  of  it," 
"Be  just  and  fear  not;  let  all  the  ends  thou  almest  at 
be  thy  contraries,"  a^e  specimens.  But  let  us  not 
dwell  further  on  the  good  points  of  this  Instructive 
as  well  as  entertaining  narrative.  "Lady  Merton" 
forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  highest  order 
of  Catholic  fiction. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hkb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Mother  M.  Joseph,  of  the  Sisters  of  Merc* ,  Car- 
thage, Mo.;  Sister  Mary  Vincent  (Roxbufy,  Mass.), 
and  Sister  Mary  Angfele  (Arlington,  Mass.),  both  of 
the  Order  of  the  Visitation ;  Mother  Mary  Agnes 
and  Sister  Sienna,  O.  S.D,,  Galveston,  Texas,  who 
were  lately  called  to  the  reward  of  their  selfless  lives. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Holton,  whose  happy  death  occurred  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,on  the  22d  ult. 

Mr.  Patrick  Welch,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  25th  ult. 

Mrs.  Anasatsia  Hepton,  whose  fervent  Christian 
life  closed  in  a  holy  death,  at  Sycamore,  Iowa,  on 
the  30th  of  January. 

Mr.  James  Culhane,  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  who 
met  with  a  sudden  death  on  the  14th  ult. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Little,  who  peacefully  departed  this 
life  at  Paw'ucket,  R.  I.,  on  the  5th  Inst. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Mugan,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  piously 
yielded  her  soul  to  God  on  the  30th  of  January. 

Miss  M.  Ahem,  of  Denver,  Colo.;  Mrs.  John 
Dougherty,  Chester,  Pa. ;  Miss  Julia  Mahoney,Wash- 
ington,  D.  C;  Miss  Mary  J.Winston,  Ironton, Ohio; 
and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Carl,  St.  Augustine,  Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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The  Mother's  Story. 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

FH,  well  I  mind  it,  that  bright  spring  day, 
The  women  gathering  along  the  way, 
All  still  and  solemn  the  country  side, — 
The  day  that  the  Lord  was  crucified! 

Allie  stirred  in  her  little  bed: 

I  could  see  the  top  of  her  golden  head; 

And  softly,  soft,  with  her  mite  of  a  hand 

She  reached  the  cross  from  the  covered  stand. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  in  her  coaxing  way, 
"Do  let  me  climb  the  hill  to-day, — 

That  long,  long  hill  near  the  Holy  Well? 

Give  me  leave,  and  Til  ilever  tell." 

"  Darling,  why  do  you  want  to  go 
To  that  lonely  place,  where  the  thistles  grow? 
What  can  have  run  through  your  little  head 
Last  night  in  your  baby  dreams?"  I  said. 

Her  eyes  filled  up,  and  the  lily  face 

Grew  queer  and  strange:  "  'Twas  a  fearful  place 

Where  Jesus  carried  His  cross  so  far, 

Like  that  where  the  thorns  and  thistles  are. 

"And  I  thought  that  maybe  you'd  let  me  climb 
That  hillside,  mother,  just  one,  one  time. 
For  to-day's  Good-Friday,  and  I'm  so  small 
I  can  hardly  fast  or  pray  at  all." 

O  then  I  gathered  her  up  to  my  breast, 
For  my  heart  was  breaking,  but  God  knew  best: 
That  time  twelvemonth  I  saw  it  wave. 
The  long,  long  grass,  on  my  AUie's  grave. 

My  hand  is  shaking,  my  head  is  gray, — 
'Tis  forty  years  since  she  went  away; 
Safe  and  guarded  through  all  that  time. 
With  never  a  rocky  hill  to  climb. 

Forty  years — but  I  see  her  still, 
The  sweet  lips  tremble,  the  blue  eyes  fill. 
And  something  tells  me  it  won't  be  long 
Till  we  sing  together  our  Easter  song. 


"A  Lesson  with  a  Sequel." 

Y  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 

(Conclusion.) 

OU  know,  the  practice  of  refraining 
from  beginning  a  journey  or  under- 
taking on  Friday,"  continued  Miss 
Irene,  "arose  from  a  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  day  upon  which  Our 
Lord  was  crucified.  As  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  de- 
vote this  day  to  meditation  and  prayer,  it  followed 
that  few  went  abroad  at  that  time,  or  set  about 
new  temporal  ventures.  Superstition  early  per- 
verted the  import  of  this  pious  custom.  As  on 
that  day  Satan  marshalled  all  the  powers  of  evil 
against  the  Son  of  God,  so,  said  the  soothsayers, 
he  would  beset  with  misfortune  and  danger  the 
path  of  those  who  set  forth  on  a  Friday.  As 
regirds  the  case  in  point,  since  we  do  not  go 
into  retreat  once  a  week,  I  presume  Anna  and 
Rosemary  have  not  this  reason  for  refusing  to 
visit  their  young  friend  on  Friday." 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  after  which  Miss 
Irene  went  on: 

"  For  the  rest,  we  know  God's  loving  providence 
carefully  watches  over  us  at  all  times,  and  con- 
stantly preserves  us  from  countless  dangers;  that 
nothing  can  betide  us  without  His  permission, 
and  that  He  blesses  the  work  of  every  day  if  we 
ask  Him.  Far  from  being  influenced  by  the 
common  superstition  with  regard  to  Friday,  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  should  piously  prefer  to 
begin  an  undertaking  (and  in  this  spirit  seek  a 
special  blessing  on  the  work  thus  commenced) 
on  the  day  of  the  week  which  commemorates 
that  most  fortunate  of  all  days  for  us,  on  which 
was  consummated  the  great  act  of  Redemption. 
"  The  superstition  with  reference  to  thirteen  at 
table  dates  from  the  Last  Supper,  of  which  Our 
Lord  partook  with  His  twelve  Apostles  on  the 
eve  of  His  crucifixion.  Hence  the  saying  that  of 
thirteen  persons  who  sit  down  together  to  a  re- 
past, one  will  soon  die.  I  think  it  was  originally 
the  custom  to  avoid  having  thirteen  at  the  festive 
or  family  board,  not  so  much  from  this  notion, 
as  to  express  a  horror  of  the  treachery  of  Judas. 
Such  would  be,  for  instance,  the  chivalrous  spirit 
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i  the  Crusaders.  We  can  understand  how,  in 

feudal  times,  a  knight  would  consider  it  an  affront 

o  his  fellows  to  bid  them  to  a  banquet  spread 

r  thirteen.  In  those  days,  when  a  feast  was  so 
apt  to  end  in  a  fray, — when  by  perfidy  the  enemy 
so  often  entered  at  the  castle  gate  while  the  com- 
pany were  at  table,  and  frequently  a  chief  was 
slain  ere  he  could  rise  from  his  place, — the  cir- 
cumstance would  point  an  analogy  which  it  has 
not  with  us,  suggesting  not  merely  mortality  but 
betrayal;  a  breach  of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality; 
impending  death  by  violence.  Since  we  can  not 
live  forever,  among  every  assemblage  of  individ- 
uals there  is  likely  to  be  one  at  least  whose  life 
may  be  nearly  at  its  close.  The  more  persons 
present,  the  greater  the  probability;  therefore 
there  is  really  a  greater  fatality  in  the  numbers 
fourteen,  twenty,  thirty,  than  in  thirteen. 

"But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started — no,  Emily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sit  down. 
You  will  observe  that  many  persons  who  declare 
emphatically  that  they  are  not  superstitious,  are 
nevertheless  influenced  by  old-time  sayings  and 
practices;  some  of  which,  though  perhaps  beau- 
tiful originally,  have  now  lost  all  significance; 
others  which  are  simply  relics  of  paganism.  Men 
are  often  as  irrational  in  this  respect  as  women; 
and,  notice  this  well,  you  will  find  superstition 
much  more  common  among  non- Catholics  than 
among  Catholics.  As  we  have  seen,  however, 
some  of  us  do  not  realize  that  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  certain  harmless  eccentricities,  are  very 
like  the  superstitious  practices  forbidden  by  the 
First  Commandment." 

Kate  and  Emily  were  not  giving  to  this  little 
homily  the  attention  it  deserved.  They  had  begun 
to  trifle  as  girls  are  wont  to  do.  Catching  at  the 
tiny  bisque  cupid  that  hung  from  the  chandelier, 
Emily  sportively  sent  it  flying  toward  Kate,  who 
swung  it  back  again.  Thus  they  kept  it  flitting  to 
and  fro,  faster  and  faster.  Finally,  Emily  hit  it 
with  a  jerk.  The  cord  by  which  it  was  suspended 
snapped;  the  dainty  bit  of  bric-a-brac  sped  across 
the  room,  and,  striking  with  full  force  against  a 
mirror  in  a  quaint  old  secretary  that  had  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Mahon's  uncle,  shivered  the  glass 
to  pieces.  Instantly  every  trace  of  color  fled  from 
her  face,  and  she  stood  appalled,  gazing  at  the  mis- 
chief she  had  done.  There  was,  of  course,  an  ex- 
clamation from  her  companions,  who  remained 


staring  at  her,  and  appeared  almost  as  disturbed 
as  herself. 

Cousin  Irene  went  over  and  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder,  saying, "  Do  not  be  so  distressed,  child. 
I  know  you  are  sorry  to  have  damaged  the  old 
secretary,  which  we  value  so  much  for  its  associ- 
ations. But  there  is  no  need  of  being  so  troubled. 
We  can  have  a  new  mirror  put  in." 

"It  is  not  only  that,"  faltered  the  silly  girl; 
"but  to  break  a  looking-glass!  You  know  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  a  great  misfortune  will  befall  us — 
that  there  will  probably  be  a  death  in  the  family 
before  long." 

"Oh,  but  such  sayings  don't  always  come  true! 
There  are  often  exceptions,"  interposed  Kate, 
anxious  to  say  something  consolatory,  and  heart- 
ily wishing  they  had  let  the  little  cupid  alone. 

"Too  bad;  for  it  really  is  dreadfully  unlucky 
to  have  such  a  thing  happen! "  sighed  Rosemary, 
with  less  tact. 

"  I  know  it,"  murmured  May. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  added  Anna. 

Miss  Graham  drew  back  astonished.  "  Young 
ladies,  I  am  ashamed  of  you! "  she  said,  reproach- 
fully, and  went  out  of  the  room. 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  discomfiture, 
and  presently  the  girls  concluded,  one  after  an- 
other, that  it  was  time  to  be  going  home. 

Left  alone,  Emily  approached  the  secretary  and 
examined  the  ruined  mirror.  It  was  cracked  like 
an  egg-shell, — "smashed  to  smithereens,"  Tom 
said  in  telling  the  story  later;  but  only  one  or 
two  bits  had  fallen  out.  Idly  attempting  to  fit 
these  into  place  again,  Emily  caught  sight  of 
what  she  supposed  was  a  sheet  of  note-paper, 
that  had  apparently  made  its  way  in  between  the 
back  of  the  mirror  and  the  frame. 

"An  old  letter  of  grandpa's,  probably,"  she 
said  aloud,  taking  hold  of  the  corner  to  draw  it 
out.  It  stuck  fast;  but  a  second  effort  released  it, 
amid  a  shower  of  splintered  glass;  and  to  her 
amazement  she  found  in  her  possession  a  time- 
stained  document  that  had  a  mysteriously  legal 
air.  Trembling  with  excitement  she  unfolded  it, 
and,  without  stopping  to  think  that  it  might  not 
be  for  her  eyes,  began  to  read  the  queer  writing, 
which  was  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher: 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  I,  Bernard  Mahon, 
being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  do  hereby 
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declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament." 

"Uncle  Bernard's  will!"  gasped  Emily.  "It 
must  be  the  one  father  always  said  uncle  told  him 
about,  but  which  never  could  be  found.  Perhaps 
he  slipped  it  in  here  for  safe-keeping."  Eagerly 
she  scanned  it,  crying  at  last, "  Yes,  yes!  Hurrah! 
O  Cousin  Irene!"  she  called  out,  hearing  the 
latter's  step  in  the  hall. 

When  Miss  Graham  entered  Emily  was  waltz- 
ing around  the  room,  waving  the  document 
ecstatically.  "See  what  I've  found!"  she  cried, 
darting  toward  her  with  an  impulsive  caress. 

Cousin  Irene  took  the  paper,  and,  as  she  pe- 
rused it,  became,  though  in  a  less  demonstrative 
fashion,  as  agitated  as  Emily.  "Your  father!"  she 
stammered. 

Mr.  Mahon  had  come  into  the  house  and  was 
now  in  the  little  study,  which  he  called  his  den. 
Cousin  Irene  and  Emily  almost  flew  thither,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  his  voice,  with  a  glad  ring  in 
it,  was  heard  calling  first  his  wife  and  then  the 
children  to  tell  them  the  joyful  news. 

I'he  will  so  long  sought,  so  strangely  brought 
to  light,  made  a  great  change  in  the  family  fort- 
unes. By  it  Bryan,  the  old  man's  son,  who  was 
unmarried  and  dissipated,  was  entitled  to  merely 
a  certain  income  and  life-interest  in  the  estate, 
which  upon  his  demise  was  to  go  to  the  testator's 
nephew  William  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  Cousin  Irene. 
In  fact,  however,  at  his  father's  death,  Bryan,  as 
no  will  was  discovered,  had  entered  into  full 
possession  of  the  property;  and  when  within  a 
year  his  owrn  career  was  suddenly  cut  short,  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  bequeathed  nothing  to  his 
relatives  but  a  few  family  heirlooms. 

"I  did  not  grudge  Bryan  what  he  had  while 
he  lived,"  said  Mr.  Mahon;  "but  when,  after  the 
poor  fellow  was  drowned,  we  heard  that  he  had 
left  all  his  money  to  found  a  library  for 'the 
Preservation  of  the  Records  of  Sport  and  Sports- 
men,' I  did  feel  that,  with  my  boys  and  girls  to 
provide  for  and  educate,  I  could  have  made  a 
better  use  of  it.  And  Cousin  Irene  would  have 
been  saved  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  if  she  could 
have  obtained  her  share  at  the  time.  Thank  God 
it  is  all  right  now,  and  the  library  with  the  long 
name  will  have  to  wait  for  another  founder." 

The  girls  of  the  literature  class  soon  heard  of 
their  friends'  good  fortune,  and  were  not  slow  in 
offering  their  congratulations. 


One  day,  some  two  years  after,  when  Anna  and 
Rosemary  happened  to  call  at  the  Mahons,  a 
chance  reference  was  made  to  the  discovery  of 
the  will.  "Only  think,"  exclaimed  Rosemary, 
"  how  much  came  about  through  the  spoiling  of 
that  mirror!  Emily,  you  surely  can  never  again 
believe  it  unlucky  to  break  a  looking-glass?" 

"No,  indeed!"  replied  Emily,  thinking  of  the 
uninterrupted  happiness  and  prosperity  which 
the  family  had  enjoyed  since  then. 

"It  was  a  fortunate  accident  for  us,"  said 
Cousin  Irene;  "but  I  should  not  advise  any  one 
to  go  around  smashing  all  the  looking-glasses  in 
his  or  her  house,  hoping  for  a  similar  result.  It 
certainly  would  be  an  unlucky  sign  for  the  person 
who  had  to  meet  the  bill  for  repairs." 

"  Miss  Graham,  how  do  you  suppose  this  super- 
stition originated?"  asked  Anna,  as  eager  for 
information  as  ever.  After  a  general  laugh  at  her 
expense,  Cousin  Irene  said: 

"The  first  mirrors,  you  must  remember,  were 
the  forest  pools  and  mountain  tarns.  As  the 
hunter  stooped  to  one  of  these  to  slake  his  thirst, 
if  perchance  so  much  as  a  shadow  should  break 
the  reflection  of  his  own  image  in  its  tranquil 
depths,  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  danger  and 
perhaps  death  were  at  hand;  for  often  in  some 
such  dark  mirror  a  victim  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  his  enemy,  who  had  been  waiting  in  ambush 
and  was  now  stealing  upon  him  from  behind;  or 
of  the  wild  beast  making  ready  to  leap  upon 
him.  But  the  popular  augury  that  the  mere  fact 
of  breaking  a  looking-glass  portends  death,  is, 
you  must  see,  senseless  and  absurd.  And  so, 
as  I  think  you  have  become  convinced,  are  all 
superstitions.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  remark 
coincidences,  and  are  inclined  to  make  much  of 
them;  without  noting,  on  the  contrary,  how  many 
times  the  same  supposed  omens  and  signs  come 
to  nought.  When  God  wills  to  send  us  some 
special  happiness  or  trial,  be  assured  He  makes 
use  of  no  such  means  to  prepare  us  for  it;  since 
He  directs  our  lives  not  by  chance,  but  by  His 
all-wise  and  loving  Providence." 


Do  not  fancy  that  courtesy  is  a  merely  trivial 
and   ornamental   attribute,  fit   only  for   ladies' 

bowers: 

"Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind." 
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African  Boys  in  Europe. 

THEIR     LETTER    TO    FRIKNDS    AT    HOME. 

Last  year  a  great  many  good  people  met  in  Paris 
and  sought  to  find  means  to  spread  the  faith  in 
Africa,  and  to  prevent  the  natives  from  being  sold 
as  slaves.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  presided  over  the 
meeting,  and  there  were  other  bishops  from  the 
Dark  Continent,  as  it  is  called.  One  who  loves 
children,  and  especially  black  children,  very 
dearly,  brought  some  African  boys  with  him,  so 
that  they  might  be  carefully  trained,  and  one  day 
go  back  to  their  country  as  missionaries.  These 
little  boys  had  never  seen  a  city  or  railroads,  so 
everything  seemed  wonderful  to  them;  and  they 
wrote  home  to  tell  their  friends  what  strange 
things  they  saw  on  their  journey.  Their  letter  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  the  Illustrated 
Catholic  Missions.  The  young  readers  of  The 
"Ave  Maria"  will,  we  are  sure,  be  interested  in 
the  following  extracts: 

On  landing  we  went  into  a  big  house,  where  there 
were  many  boxes,  and  men  busy  looking  at  i hem  all. 
We  were  told  they  wanted  to  prevent  people  bring- 
ing anything  bad  into  the  country.  We  then  got  into 
abJgger  box,  called  a  carriage;  two  large  beasts  like 
zebra8*werefasten^d  toit,  and  when  you  stiikethem 
with  a  cord  they  go  off,  and  the  box  follows  them. 
It  makes  a  great  noise,  as  much  as  the  war-drums 
of  Buganda;  and  you  see  on  all  sides  such  boxes 
running  here  and  there, and  men  going  and  coming 
all  the  time. 

The  houses  are  very  high, and  underneath  they 
have  doors  like  mirrors,  and  you  can  see  through 
the  doors.  Behind  these  mirrors  ihere  are  cloths, 
boots,  meat,  hair,  and  many  other  things.  But  I 
saw  no  bananas  or  patatas  [sweet  potatoes].  People 
looked  at  us  very  hard  through  the  holes  in  the 
ca-riage  and  laughed.  The  Bishop  said:  ''You  have 
laughed  a  great  deal  at  the  white  men  in  your  coun- 
try ;  3  ou  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  laugh  a  little 
at  the  blacks  in  Europe."  But  we  were  not  angry 
by  any  means.  After  some  time  we  came  to  a  big 
house,  and  the  carriage  stopped.  The  Bishop  said: 
"My  children,  this  is  the  house  of  a  woman  who 
loves  God,  and  is  going  to  receive  us  for  the  love 
of  God.  She  will  give  you  food  and  all  you  want 
for  nothing." 

*  The  horse  is  unknown  in  Tropical  Africa. 


^Ve  i?ojn  saw  this  woman, and  we  hastened  to  thank 
her.  She  gave  us  plenty  to  eat.  Everyoody  loved 
us  very  much  in  that  house.  There  was  a  beautiful 
chapel  in  it;  we  said  our  prayers  there.  We  slept 
on  cloth  bags  filled  with  something  ye^ry  soft.  We 
never  slept  so  well.  We  thanked  God  and  faid: 
"Those  who  know  God  are  very  good." 

Next  day,  after  hearing  Holy  Mass,  we  were  taken 
to  the  railway.  We  had  never  seen  a  lailway.  We 
went  into  a  big  house  all  covered  with  mirrors. 
Numbers  of  men  were  coming  and  going.  You 
heard  whistling,  and  somebody  said,  "Go  into  those 
boxes";  and  we  got  in.  Then  we  heard  a  loud 
whistling,  and  all  the  boxes  began  to  move  ;  but  we 
had  the  priests  with  us  and  were  not  afraid  Trees 
passed,  houses  passed, mountains  passed.  Sometimes 
it  became  night,  and  we  were  told:  "We  are  inside 
the  mountain."  Sometimes  the  boxes  stopped,  and  a 
man  passed  by  singing  something  we  could  not 
understand.  People  got  out  and  people  got  in.  A 
whistle  was  heard  and  we  set  off  again.  We  travelled 
this  way  a  whole  day  and  a  whole  night. 

Next  morning  we  were  told:  "We  are  arriving  at 
the  Capital,  Paris."  We  entered  carriages  again.  The 
priests  who  live  there  received  us  like  brothers. 
The  Bishop  took  us  to  see  His  Eminence.  I  was 
very  much  touched  to  see  the  one  who  had  sent 
missionaries  to  teach  us  to  know  God.  He  embraced 
me,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  venerable  and  so  kind. 

At  night  there  was  a  great  prayer  in  a  big  church. 
The  Bishop  said :  "At  this  moment  the  great  men  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  gathered  together  to 
discuss  about  the  Slave  Trade.  They  want  to  prevent 
the  Arabs  from  ruining  your  country.  To-night 
they  are  praying  to  God  for  light.  We  will  go  and 
pray  with  them."  We  went  to  the  great  church. 
Everybody  was  looking  at  us.  You  saw  nothing 
but  heads.  There  were  ten  thousand  people.  They 
prayed  and  sang  a  great  deal.  I  thought  of  the  day 
of  my  baptism,  and  I  felt  myself  in  Paradise.  The 
Cardinal  our  father  spoke  a  great  deal.  Everyone 
listened  to  him;  and  once  he  looked  at  us,  as  if  he 
were  speaking  to  us.  There  were  several  bishops,  and 
Mgr.  Livinhac  said  the  great  prayer.  He  wore  the 
bishop's  mitre  and  staff.  The  Pope's  mbaka  [nuncio] 
gave  Benediction.  That  day  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  lives. 

A  few  days  after  the  Cardinal,  who  is  a  Mkongu 
[Prince]  of  the  Church, came  to  see  us,  who  are  only 
bakofi  [good-for-nothings].  He  showed  us  great 
affection,  and  said  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  wa& 
not  able  to  speak  our  language  and  tell  us  all  he 
had  in  his  heart. 
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Every  day  we  see  beautiful  things  in  the  Capital. 
There  are  churches  as  big  as  banana  fields  and 
higher  than  our  tallest  trees.  Everybody  is  very 
good  to  us.  We  now  understand  what  has  been  so 
often  said  to  us,  that  those  who  embrace  the  religion 
ol  Jesus  Christ  love  one  another  like  brothers. 

In  a  few  days  we  start  for  Rome,  and  from  there 
V  c  go  to  Malta,  where  we  shall  be  taught.  Pray  for 
us    we  shall  pray  for  you  every  day. 
Your  friends, 

Leo,  Paolo,  Joannes,  and  the  Rest. 

We  are  sure  that  all  our  young  friends  who 
read  The  "Ave  Maria"  will  pray  fervently  that 
Leo  "and  the  rest"  may  make  good  priests,  and 
convert  many  souls  when  they  go  back  to  Africa. 


The  Author  of  a  Palm-Sunday  Hymn. 

It  was  Theodulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who 
wrote  the  glorious  anthem,  or  responsary,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  beginning,  ''Gloria,  laus 
et  honory  It  is  sung  during  the  procession  on 
Palm-Sunday.  He  had  in  some  way  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  known 
to  us  as  the  D^bonnaire,  or  Pious;  and  was  by 
order  of  that  monarch  imprisoned  for  a  time 
at  Angers. 

Palm-Sunday  came,  and  as  the  Emperor  passed 
by  the  prison  in  the  procession  which  commem- 
orates Our  Lord's  entry  in  Jerusalem,  the  good 
Bishop  lifted  up  his  voice  as  he  sat  by  the  open 
window  of  his  cell,  and  sang,  loudly  and  clearly, 
the  words  he  had  just  been  composing.  Louis' 
heart  was  moved  by  their  beauty  and  sublimity. 
He  not  only  ordered  Theodulf  to  be  at  once 
released,  but  commanded  that  from  that  time 
his  glorious  anthem  should  have  a  place  in  the 
Office  of  the  day. 

Theodulf  was  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  schools,  and  deserves  the  kind 
remembrance  of  all  boys  and  girls;  for  he  pre- 
pared many  books,  with  the  express  desire  of 
making  study  a  pleasure, — "scattering,"  as  one 
says, "  the  thorny  path  of  learning  with  the  flow- 
ers of  the  imagination."  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
moreover,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  free  parish 
schools,  and  would  not  allow  his  clergy  to  receive 
any  recompense  for  teaching,  except  that  which 
could  be  easily  given. 


Birds  and  the  Crucifixion. 

A  number  of  bird  myths  are  associated  with 

the  legends  of  the  Cross.  From  the  folk-lore  of 

more  than  one  nation  comes  the  story  that  when 

the  sparrow  mocked  at  the  sufferings  of  Our 

Lord,  a  swallow,  perching  upon  the  fatal  rood, 

sang  tender  notes  of  love  and  consolation.  Since 

that  awesome  day  the  swallow  has  never  sung  a 

note,  and  is  the  most  silent  and  most  sombre  of 

birds.  The  crossbill  wears  forever,  in  the  strange 

shape  of  his  beak  and  the  red  stain  of  his  plu  mage, 

tokens  of  his  efforts  to  draw  out  the  agonizing 

nails.  The  robin,  too,  by  breaking  a  thorn  from 

the  crown,  received  on  her  breast  a  drop  of  sacred 

Blood,  which  still   tinges   her   ruddy  feathers. 

The  thrush  carried  the  whole  crown  away,  and 

her  red  coat  still  shows  how  she  was  wounded  in 

the  effort. 

». »  .^ 

Dr.  Johnson's  Penance. 

The  reason  we  know  so  much  more  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  than  of  many  other  great  men 
is  easily  explained.  He  had  an  industrious  man 
at  his  heels  in  the  person  of  Boswell,  ready  to  jot 
down  every  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great 
lexicographer.  One  of  the  most  touching  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  is  concerning  his  famous 
penance. 

His  father  sold  books  in  Lichfield  market;  and 
one  day,  being  ill,  he  asked  young  Samuel  to  take 
his  place,  which  the  boy  refused  to  do.  He  never 
forgot  this  unkind  act  of  his  youth;  and  it  so 
preyed  upon  his  mind  that,  many  years  after,  he 
went  back  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and 
stood,  bareheaded,  all  day  in  a  pelting  rain,  in 
the  place  he  had  refused  to  stand  so  long  before. 


The  King's  Secret. 


King  William  III.  was  once  riding  over  a 
battle-field  prior  to  an  engagement,  when  one  of 
his  generals,  who  had  prided  himself  upon  his 
confidential  relations  with  his  sovereign,  asked 
him  what  his  plans  were.  "Can  you  keep  a  secret?" 
asked  the  King.  "  Oh,  yes,  your  Majesty! "  was  the 
answer.  "  So  can  I,"  said  the  King. 
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Easter  Morning. 


Y     WILLIAM     D.    KELLY 


Q  own  in  the  meads  where  the  mere  lies  bosomed, 

Early  this  morning  the  sunbeams  danced; 
A  pure  white  lily  in  beauty  blossomed 

Out  of  the  darkness  as  day  advanced: 
A  lark  upsoared  to  the  blue  skies,  singing 

The  alleluias  it  learned  from  earth; 
And  every  bell  in  its  steeple  swinging 

Carolled  a  paean  of  praise  and  mirth. 

Madonna,  who  saw  the  tomb  imprison 

The  Saviour,  and  heard  the  angel  say, 
"  He  is  not  here,  for  He  hath  arisen," 

The  morning  the  stone  was  rolled  away; 
The  world  which  wept  with  thee  in  dejection. 

Now  shares  thy  gladness,  because  it  knows 
That  beyond  the  grave  there  is  Resurrection; 

And  this  is  the  day  when  thy  Son  arose. 


Our  Lady's  Easter  Joys. 

HE  crowning  sacrifice  of  her  who, 
more  than  any  other  of  God's 
creatures,  merited  to  be  called  the 
Woman  of  Sorrows  was  consum- 
mated; Jesus  was  dead  and  buried;  and  the  most 
afflicted  because  the  most  tender  of  mothers 
was  alone  in  her  unspeakable  agony.  Woman  of 
Sorrows  she  had  truly  been  all  her  life — from, 
and  even  before,  the  day  when  Simeon  uttered 
the  prophecy  that  a  sword  of  grief  should  pierce 


her  heart;  but  in  all  former  dolors  the  presence 
of  her  Divine  Son  was  a  counterbalancing  com- 
fort. If  while  frequently  embracing  Him  in  the 
days  of  His  infancy,  the  prevision  of  His  future 
sufferings  caused  her  acute  pangs  of  grief,  she 
could  for  the  moment  obliterate  the  impression 
by  lavishing  on  Him  the  wealth  of  her  caress- 
ing affection.  And  if  through  the  years  of  His 
adolescence  and  manhood  there  ever  loomed 
up  before  her  mental  vision  the  appalling  spec- 
tacle of  Calvary,  still  there  remained  to  her  the 
ineffable  consolation  of  His  actual  and  visible 
love  and  tenderness.  If  even  during  the  dread 
drama  of  Calvary  itself,  the  predicted  sword 
smote  her  very  being  with  an  ecstasy  of  woe,  she 
still  found  an  alleviation  in  the  glances  full  of 
love  cast  on  her  by  her  dying  Jesus.  But  now  all 
was  over,  even  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  hold- 
ing the  mangled  body  of  the  Crucified  in  her 
arms.  The  stone  was  placed  over  the  sepulchre, 
and  the  very  blackness  of  darkness  had  settled 
over  the  spirits  of  Mary.  When  her  sorrow  had 
reached  its  acme  came  the  relief  that  God  never 
fails  to  send  the  patient  sufferer.  She  had  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  of  His  Resurrection,  but 
the  grief  of  her  loss  was  like  a  cloud  that  hid  all 
rays  of  the  sun  of  consolation.  Easter  dawned, 
and  to  no  heart  in  heaven  or  on  earth  did  that , 
dawning  bring  purer  or  more  abundant  joy  than 
to  hers,  who  had  so  recently  passed  through  a 
bitterness  worse  than  that  of  death. 

Although  Holy  Writ  makes  no  mention  of  Our 
Lord's  appearing  to  His  Blessed  Mother,  first 
among  all  thus  favored,  it  has  been  the  constant 
belief  of  Christians  that  such  was  the  case.  Who, 
in  truth,  followed  Jesus  throughout  His  dolorous 
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passion  more  faithfully  than  Mary?  Who  nearer 
or  dearer  to  Him  than  she?  It  was  but  natural, 
then,  that  He  should  appear  to  her;  and,  says 
St.  Antoninus,  He  appeared  to  her  first,  because 
more  than  any  other  she  best  deserved  that  con- 
solation. She  was  sitting  in  solitude  early  on  that 
ever-memorable  morning,  plunged  in  the  most 
profound  desolation,  sighing  like  a  mourning- 
dove  for  the  moment  of  the  resurrection  of  her 
well-beloved  Son;  she  was  repeating  to  herself, 
perhaps,  those  words  of  the  psalmist:  Exurge, 
gloria  mea.f — "Arise,  O  my  glory!"  when,  all 
resplendent  with  light,  the  world's  Redeemer 
presented  Himself  to  her  in  body  and  soul. 

What  a  spectacle,  and  what  a  sudden  change 
it  worked  in  the  Mother  of  Sorrows!  Who  can 
conceive  the  rapture  of  her  soul  and  the  exulta- 
tion of  her  heart  at  that  moment?  No  longer 
does  Christ  appear  as  a  leper,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood;  but  beautiful,  glorious,  efful- 
gent as  the  very  sun,  the  vanquisher  of  death  and 
hell.  No  doubt  He  embraced  His  Mother  with 
filial  tenderness;  He  showed  her  the  cicatrices 
of  His  wounds,  and  she  kissed  tho^e  radiant 
trophies  of  His  conquest;  He  told  her  that  the 
season  of  humiliations,  of  insults,  and  of  suffer- 
ing, was  past  and  forever;  He  thanked  her  for 
having  served  Him  so  lovingly  and  followed 
Him  with  such  perfect  devotion;  He  blessed  her, 
and  how  lovingly!  repeating,  it  may  have  been, 
the  benediction  first  addressed  to  her:  Benedicta 
tu  in  mulieribus, — "Blessed  art  thou  amongst 
women."  To  Mary  it  was  an  hour  in  heaven;  she 
could  never  have  supported  such  untold  joy  had 
she  not  been  especially  fortified  and  strength- 
ened from  above. 

In  contemplating  so  tender  a  spectacle  we 
can  not  but  discover  motives  for  encouraging 
ourselves  in  life's  bitterest  trials.  We  learn  that 
if  God  suffers  His  friends  to  endure  the  rack 
of  tribulation,  He  also  delivers  them  in  fitting 
season,  and  so  inundates  them  with  consola- 
tions that  they  are  forced  to  exclaim:  "Accord- 
ing to  the  multitude  of  my  sorrows  in  my  heart. 
Thy  comforts  have  given  joy  to  my  soul."*  The 
storm  does  not  last  forever;  it  is  not  always  dark; 
winter  is  not  perpetual.  After  the  most  rigor- 
ous winter  comes  the  brightest  of  springs;  the 


*  Ps.,  xciii,  19. 


darker  the  night  the  more  glorious  the  dawn; 
the  most  terrible  tempest  is  succeeded  by  the 
most  tranquil  calm.  If  at  present  we  are  in  sorrow, 
if  we  suffer  for  God's  sake,  we  shall  not  always  be 
a  prey  to  tribulations.  Just  as  the  wicked  do  not 
always  laugh,  the  good  do  not  always  weep.  The 
moment  of  our  relief  will  come.  "  In  the  morning, 
gladness."  If  we  hold  our  position  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  confide  in  God,  He  will  pay  to  us 
also  one  of  those  visits  that  wipe  away  all  tears, 
and  banish  the  very  remembrance  of  sorrow. 

In  order  to  render  His  visit  still  more  honor- 
able to  His  most  holy  Mother,  the  Risen  Lord 
appeared  before  her,  not  alone,  but  surrounded 
with  the  blessed  spirits  of  heaven  and  the  holy 
souls  of  Limbo,  who  hailed  Him  as  their  deliv- 
erer. "He  came  at  once  to  His  Mother,"  says 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  "with  all  the  holy  Fathers." 
Imagine  Our  Lady's  transports  of  joy  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  cortege,  trophy  of  her  Son's  great 
triumph;  and  think  of  the  joy  of  those  holy 
souls,  recognizing  and  venerating  the  Mother  of 
their  Saviour  and  their  God. 

There  were  Adam  and  Eve,  to  whom  Miry 
had  been  promised  as  the  chosen  one  to  repair 
the  ruin  brought  about  by  their  sin.  There  were 
the  old  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  gloried  in  being  her  ancestors,  and  who  had 
sighed  for  her  as  the  precedent  star  announcing 
the  glorious  dawn  of  the  Sun  of  Justice.  There 
were  those  renowned  women,  Sarah,  Rebecca, 
Judith,  Esther,  and  the  others,— her  figures. 
There  were  the  prophets,  who  had  predicted  her 
in  various  ways  and  under  charming  symbols. 
There  were  St.  John,  the  Precursor;  Elizabeth, 
her  cousin;  Joachim  and  Anne,  her  dear  parents. 
There  was  St.  Joseph,  her  spouse,  whom  she  loved 
so  tenderly,  and  of  whom  she  was  as  tenderly 
beloved.  There,  in  fine,  were  the  souls  of  all  the 
just  who  during  so  many  centuries  had  awaited 
the  vanquisher  of  death,  who  should  break  their 
chains  and  throw  open  the  doors  of  their  prison 
home  of  gloom. 

How  great  must  have  been  Mary's  surprise  on 
beholding  this  brilliant  troop  of  the  just  intoxi- 
cated with  jubilation!  How  great  the  joy  of  her 
tender  heart  in  contemplating  the  triumph  of 
Jesus,  which  in  a  measure  was  her  own  triumph 
also!  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  this  homage 
that  Jesus  rendered  to  His  Blessed  Mother,  and 
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the  humble  reticence  of  Mary  in  the  midst  of 
such  glory.  We  can  but  thank  her  for  all  that  she 
has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  and  rejoice  in  the 
recompense  that  is  thus  accorded  to  her.  We  can 
but  be  grateful  to  Our  Lord  for  having  so  soon 
and  so  magnificently  consoled  her  aching  heart; 
and  if  we  wish  to  be  favored  children  of  this 
august  Mother,  we  should,  after  the  example  of 
Jesus,  endeavor  to  bring  to  her  a  beauteous 
crown  of  souls  won  to  her  service  by  our  zeal  and 
example.  Ah,  if  we  might  one  day  say  to  her  in 
heaven:  "My  Queen,  behold  my  little  harvest! 
With  your  assistance,  I  sought  to  draw  to  your 
cult  my  friends  and  relatives — all  with  whom  I 
came  ia  contact.  Thanks  to  your  sweet  patronage, 
all  are  here  to  honor,  praise  and  bless  you  for  all 
eternity."  Surely  there  could  be  no  greater  con- 
solation for  her,  for  us  no  greater  glory.  Shall  we 
not  aspire  to  so  glorious  a  triumph?  Everything 
is  easy  to  him  who  loves;  and,  then,  Mary  herself 
will  assist  us  in  an  undertaking  so  pleasing  to  her 
Divine  Son,  so  honorable  to  herself;  helping  us 
effectively  to  win  the  crown  which  shall  adorn 
our  brows  when  our  sorrows,  like  hers,  have  van- 
ished in  the  effulgence  of  the  uncreated  Light. 

A  third  source  of  joy  to  Our  Lady  on  that 
first  Easter  morning,  and  of  joy  superior  to  all 
that  she  had  hitherto  experienced,  was  the  rev- 
elation made  by  Christ  to  her  of  all  the  heavenly 
secrets  that  could  most  interest  her.  What,  in 
truth,  could  a  son  so  absolutely  loved  keep 
secret  from  such  a  mother  on  such  a  day?  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  He  told  her  how  long,  before 
going  to  His  Father,  He  would  sojourn  on  earth, 
in  order  the  better  to  strengthen  His  disciples' 
faith  in  His  Resurrection.  He  informed  her  that 
He  should  visit  her  often,  indicated  the  d^y  of 
His  glorious  Ascension,  and  that  on  which  He 
would  send  the  Holy  Ghost;  promising  that  she 
should  be  in  the  midst  of  His  Apostles,  and 
share  more  abundantly  than  they  in  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  He 
informed  her  of  the  destinies  of  His  Church, 
especially  during  the  period  in  which  she  was 
to  be  its  mother,  guide,  and  support:  directing 
the  Apostles  by  her  counsels,  edifying  the  faithful 
by  her  example,  and  sustaining  all  by  her  power- 
ful intercession.  If  this  was  the  end  for  which  He 
desired  that  she  should  remain  on  earth  after  His 
Ascension,  who  can  doubt  that  He  explained  to 


her,  more  clearly  than  to  the  Eagle  of  Patmos, 
the  combats,  the  necessities,  and  the  future  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church? 

Such,  say  the  holy  Fathers,  are  the  mysteries 
which  the  Lord  revealed  to  His  Blessed  Mother. 
But  the  Virgin,  ever  humble,  confided  these 
divine  communications  to  no  one;  she  treasured 
them  buried  in  her  heart;  and  just  as  she  would 
not  manifest  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  to 
her  spouse  St.  Joseph  before  the  angel  revealed 
it  to  him,  so  she  did  not  tell  of  the  visit  she  had 
received  from  Jesus  and  the  joys  that  had  accom- 
panied it,  till  He  Himself  communicated  her 
privilege  to  the  Church.  Well  may  we  rejoice 
with  our  Mother,  addressing  her  in  the  words  of 
the  sacred  liturgy:  "Queen  of  Heaven,  rejoice; 
because  He  whom  you  merited  to  bring  forth  has 
risen  as  He  said."  Regina  ccsli,  Icetare! 

And  we  also,  O  august  Queen,  rejoice  and  are 
glad  in  your  consolations!  After  so  much  of  trial 
and  of  suffering,  at  length  has  come  the  hour 
when  your  being  thrills  with  ecstatic  joy.  You 
have  seen  in  an  ocean  of  splendor,  more  radiant 
than  the  sun,  your  well-beloved  Son  Jesus;  you 
have  pressed  Him  in  lo'^ing  transport  to  your 
Immaculate  Heart;  you  have  admired  the  won- 
drous trophies  of  His  vic:ory,  and  have  partici- 
pated in  the  ecstasies  of  angels  and  saints 
proclaiming  you  their  Queen.  May  the  consider- 
ation of  your  happy  Easter  serve  to  sustain  us 
in  life's  severest  trials;  and  when  sickness  and 
sorrow  and  overwhelming  woe  come  upon  us, 
when  our  spirits  grow  weak  and  faint  at  the  ascent 
of  our  individual  Calvaries,  may  the  thought  of 
the  glorious  sunrise  that  succeeded  your  night  of 
gloom  fan  the  embers  of  our  failing  hope  into 
a  steadfast  and  enduring  flame!  O  Mother,  no 
longer  of  dolors  but  of  joys,  grant  that,  following 
your  example,  we  may  support  with  patience  all 
our  troubles;  so  that  one  day,  enriched  with 
merits,  we  may  repeat  with  ever-increasing  rapt- 
ure: "Queen  of  Heaven,  rejoice!    Alleluia!" 


Each  truth  leads  to  all  truth.  We  have  to 
follow  only  one  ray  of  light  in  order  to  come  to 
the  centre  of  the  sun.  When  the  understanding 
has  firmly  grasped  one  single  truth,  and  knows 
its  nature  and  relation,  then  life  is  safe,  and  the 
mind  rests  on  the  solid  ground  of  verity. 
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The  Shrine  of  the  Three  Marys. 

IN  a|recent  number  of  an  English  magazine, 
which,  among  other  articles  of  interest,  gave 
its  home- staying  readers  a  glimpse  of  far-off 
shores,  in  a  series  of  vividly  penned  sketches 
from  one  of  those  favored  few  who  had  but 
lately  returned  from  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  we  read,  with  perhaps  keener  inter- 
est than  most  others,  a  passing  reference  to  the 
little-known  shrine  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at 
Marseilles,  and  to  the  legend  of  St.  Lazarus  con- 
nected with  that  city.  We  say  with  "  keener  in- 
terest"; for  during  the  selfsame  month  of  which 
our  priestly  pilgrim  wrote,  we  too  were  visiting 
a  neighboring  shrine,  and  noting  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  same  pious  history — the  story 
of  those  first  Christian  saints  who,  cruelly  driven 
into  exile,  found  refuge  on  the  shores  of  far- 
famed  Provence. 

In  the  quaint,  grey,  interesting  old  town  of 
Aries— Roman  once,  and  rich  in  relics  still  of 
that  far-away  time — we  arrived  about  the  24th  of 
May  last,  to  find  its  quiet  streets  and  eminently 
respectable  commercial  hotels  fluttering  with 
unwonted  excitement.  And  on  asking  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bustle,  "  It  is  our  great  feast,"  they  say; 
"the  feast  of  Les  Saintes  Maries."  Entering  the 
cathedral,  we  behold  a  lighted  shrine,  heaped 
full  with  clusters  of  crimson  roses  of  every 
shade,  and  blazing  with  cierges;  crowds  praying 
and  children  chanting  litanies  unceasingly. 

"But  what  saints  are  they?"  we  whisper  to 
one  of  the  worshippers.  '' Mais— les  Saintes 
Maries'^'  she  half  impatiently  replies.  "Saint 
yi^i^—what?''  we  wonder  inwardly,  for  there 
are  numerous  Saint  Marys.  Looking  above  the 
altar  for  some  enlightening  picture,  we  saw 
a  large  sculptured  representation  of  the  En- 
tombment of  Christ.  Are  they  the  Marys  of 
Holy  Writ— the  sisters  of  Lazarus?  Are  they 
the  "three  Marys"  of  whom  a  foolish  Protestant 
story,  which  we  should  apologize  for  mentioning 
here,  so  perversely  comes  into  our  mind? — a 
story  of  two  ignoramuses  looking  at  an  academy 
picture  labelled  "The  Three  Marys."  "Who  were 
they?"  asked  one  of  the  other.  "Well,  there  was 
the  Virgin  Mary  of  course,  and  Mary  Magdalen, 
and— and— a^/^^  was  the  third?"  "The  third?'' 


echoed  her  companion,  triumphantly;  "why. 
Bloody  Mary,  to  be  sure!  " 

However,  in  all  sober  seriousness,  the  story 
runs  thus:  According  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  the  three  faithful  women,  all  Marys, 
who,  with  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  kept  tearful 
watch  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  that  dread  hour 
when,  except  the  beloved  disciple,  all  others 
had  "forsaken  Him  and  fled,"  were  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, whose  name  recurs  more  than  once  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  as  her  out  of  whom  Jesus 
had  cast  seven  devils,  while  all  Western  and 
Catholic  Christendom  identifies  her  with  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  and  the  penitent  who  washed 
the  feet  t.f  Jesus  with  her  tears.  Secondly,  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Cleophas,  whom  St.  John  calls  "  His 
Mother's  sister";  and  St.  Matthew,  "the  mother 
of  James  and  Joseph" — these  being  St.  James 
the  Less  and  presumably  his  brother  St.  Jude; 
the  other  Evangelists  also  designating  her,  one 
"Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of 
Joseph,"  and  the  other  simply  "  Mary  of  Joseph  "; 
while  Cleophas,  her  husband,  is  referred  to  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  brother  10  St.  Joseph, 
the  spouse  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  And,  thirdly, 
Mary  Salome,  or  Mary  the  daughter  of  Salome, 
and  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  SS.  James 
and  John. 

These  three,  chief  of  the  group  of  women 
"  who,"  as  St.  Matthew  writes, "  had  followed  Jesus 
from  Galilee,  ministering  to  Him,"  found  them- 
selves, after  His  Ascension,  at  once  confessors  of 
the  faith,  almost  before  their  own  little  world  had 
begun  to  realize  that  the  timid,  scattered  disci- 
ples of  a  crucified  Master  were  a  power  and  a 
witness  to  be  reckoned  with,  in  their  strange, 
perverse  belief  that  the  Slain  had  risen  again. 
None  could  bear  stronger,  graver  testimony  than 
Lazarus,  whom  He  had  raised;  than  Martha,  and 
the  Marys  three  who  stood  beneath  the  cross 
and  watched  at  the  sepulchre;  and  on  them  there- 
fore the  first  sharp  darts  of  persecution  fell.  They 
were  seized  by  the  still  restless,  half  conscience- 
stricken  Jewish  crowd,  over  whose  heads  their 
own  fearful  invocation  of  "  His  Blood  "  now  hung 
so  darkly,  dragged  to  the  seashore  and  placed  in 
a  boat,  where,  without  sail,  rudder  or  oars,  they 
were  sent  adrift  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

The  little  party  of  confessors  of  the  faith  com- 
prised Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary;  Maximus,  a 
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friend  of  Lazarus;  Mary  Jacobeus  and  Mary  Sa- 
lome; their  two  handmaids  or  servants,  Marcella 
and  Sara;  Sidonius,  the  blind  man  from  Jericho 
who  had  been  miraculously  healed;  and  some 
other  disciples.  A  touching  episode  attending 
their  departure  is  narrated.  Sara,  the  servant  or 
perhaps  slave  of  Mary  Salome,  and  a  Bohemian 
or  gypsy  by  birth,  possibly  too  not  yet  a  Chris- 
tian, when  she  saw  her  mistress  depart,  cried, 
like  Ruth  to  Noemi,  that  where  her  mistress 
went  she  would  go;  and  Mary  Salome,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  laid  her  mantle  upon 
the  waters  and  called  to  Sara  to  come  to  her, 
who  did  so,  walking  upon  the  mantle  as  on  dry 
land.  They  floated  out  to  sea,  full  of  faith  and 
prayers;  and  their  frail  bark,  guided  by  an  angel 
in  visible  form,  bore  them  swiftly  and  safely  to 
the  shores  of  fair  Provence. 

The  spot  where  they  landed  was  a  somewhat 
barren  and  desolate  islet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhone;  now,  as  then,  inhabited  by  humble 
fisher-folk,  who  build  their  rude  huts  on  the 
island  of  La  Camargue,  and  still  ply  their  trade 
much  after  the  same  fashion  as  when  that  stranger 
boat  drifted  ashore  and  landed  its  weary  load  in 
their  midst.  At  the  place  where  our  saints  landed, 
now  consecrated  by  a  church,  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  rose  at  their  prayer,  and  still  remains  within 
the  precincts  of  the  sacred  building.  For  long 
centuries  past  it  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  cure 
for  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs.  This  church,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  first  rude  oratory  erected  by 
St.  Maximus  when  his  foot  touched  land,  is  now 
the  goal  of  at  least  two  pilgrimages  yearly,  in 
honor  of  Les  Saintes  Maries;  for,  as  perhaps  few 
non-Provencals  remember,  when  St.  Lazarus  be- 
came Bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  St.  Maximus 
Bishop  of  Aix,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  retired  to 
her  hermit-cell  of  the  Sainte-Baume,  a  wild 
and  lonely  grotto  near  Marseilles;  while  St. 
Martha  passed  onward  to  Tarascon,  or  rather  the 
district  within  which  that  city  now  stands,  named 
after  the  legendary  dragon,  or  Tarasque,  van- 
quished by  the  Saint.  Meanwhile  our  real  Saint 
Marys — Mary  Jacobeus  and  Mary  Salome,  with 
Sara  their  servant — remained  in  a  humble  hut 
or  cell  among  the  fisher-folk  of  La  Camargue. 
There  they  dwelt,  in  peaceful  solitude,  for  many 
years;  instructing  the  simple  fishermen  in  the 
faith  of  their  Divine  Master,  ministering  to  them 


doubtless  in  body  as  well  as  soul,  and  receiving 
themselves  from  time  to  time  the  welcome  visits 
and  spiritual  ministrations  of  St.  Trophimus, 
Bishop  of  Aries. 

It  is  related  that  of  these  three  faithful  ones, 
Mary  Jacobeus  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the 
burden  of  mortality;  and  that,  learning  by  a 
divine  intimation  of  her  approaching  end,  she 
called  her  fellow-Christians  around  her,  and 
exhorted  them  very  earnestly  to  persevere  in  the 
faith;  received  in  their  presence,  and  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Trophimus,  the  sacred  Body  and 
Blood  which  her  own  dim  eyes  had  once  beheld 
broken  upon  the  cross — ah,  what  a  last  Com- 
munion must  that  have  been! — then,  assuring 
Mary  Salome  that  she  should  not  long  survive 
her,  St.  Mary  Jacobeus  breathed  forth  her  soul 
to  Him  whose  own  dying  words  she  once  had 
heard.  They  laid  her  body  to  rest  beneath  the 
humble  oratory,  beside  the  miraculous  stream. 
Some  months  later  her  venerable  sister  Salome 
followed  her  to  the  better  world;  later  still,  the 
gypsy  maid  Sara;  and  then  began  the  prayers,  the 
pilgrimages,  the  devotion,  which  for  eighteen 
centuries  have  never  ceased  to  centre  around 
that  spot. 

A  church  was  built  upon  the  site  of  their  ora- 
tory, and  placed  under  the  invocation  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Barque— Sancta  Maria  de  Ratis, — 
in  memory  of  the  boat  which  had  borne  them 
hither.  St.  Cesarius  of  Aries,  in  the  sixth  century, 
sent  a  company  of  nuns,  under  his  own  sister 
Cesaria,  to  found  a  convent  beside  it,  which 
flourished  for  some  years,  but  was  finally  pillaged 
and  destroyed  by  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who  left 
little  behind  them  save  the  original  rude  walls 
of  the  primitive  oratory.  Again  the  church  was 
rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  faithful,  and  sur- 
rounded, for  its  better  protection,  by  a  cluster  of 
huts  and  houses,  forming  in  time  quite  a  little 
town  or  village,  and  served  from  the  cathedral 
staff  at  Aries.  Later  still  the  shrine  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  which 
established  a  monastery  and  a  hospice  for  the 
pilgrims  who  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of 
France;  and  so  the  devotion  to  the  holy  Marys 
grew  and  flourished. 

Up  to  1448,  however,  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
remained  where  they  had  been  laid,  beneath  the 
site  of  the  original  oratory.  In  that  year  the  then 
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King  of  the  country,  R€n6  de  Provence,  armed 
with  papal  authority,  sought  and  found  the 
bodies  of  SS.  Mary  Jacobeus  and  Mary  Salome, 
and  of  St.  Sara,  together  with  heads  of  three 
infants,  supposed  to  be  some  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents; and  these  sacred  relics,  fittingly  enshrined, 
were  consigned,  those  of  the  Marys  to  the  upper 
chapel,  and  those  of  St.  Sara  to  the  crypt, 
where  they  still  remain.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  Revolution  the  bodies  were  concealed  by 
pious  hands,  and  so  preserved  from  the  fury  of 
the  revolutionists. 

The  church  which  holds  them  and  forms  the 
centre  of  two  great  yearly  pilgrimages,  built  over 
the  site  of  the  ancient  oratory,  upon  the  wild,  low, 
flat  and  uninteresting  coast  called  La  Camargue, 
is  a  threefold  edifice,  like  that  of  Assisi  and  of 
Lourdes.  There  is  first  the  great  church  or  prin- 
cipal building,  which  we  may  picture  to  ourselves 
as  thronged  with  pilgrims  on  the  25th  of  May, 
when  crowds  of  sick  and  diseased,  the  cripple  and 
the  blind,  press  eagerly  round  the  altar,  on  which 
presently  the  holy  relics  are  to  be  exposed. 
Beneath  their  feet,  in  the  dim  crypt,  another  and 
wholly  distinct  band  of  worshippers  are  vener- 
ating the  body  of  their  special  patron,  St.  Sara. 
These  are  the  Bohemians,  or  gypsies,  who  come 
yearly  in  crowds,  in  all  their  wild,  unkempt, 
unclean,  shy  picturesqueness;  gathered  together 
for  this  festivity  from  all  parts  of  France,  and 
presenting  a  strange  and  unusual  feature  in  the 
proceedings.  Overhead  again,  high  up  above  the 
roof,  rises  an  aerial  chapel,  where  the  great 
reliquaries  repose  throughout  the  year. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May,  in  each 
year,  a  strange  and  really  unique  sight  presents 
itself  in  the  main  building,  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  As  the  expectant  throng  of  worship- 
pers crowd  round  the  high  altar,  and  fill  eveiy 
nook  and  corner  of  the  edifice,  rapt  in  prayer 
or  quivering  with  expectation,  suddenly  all  eyes 
are  turned  upward  to  an  aperture  in  the  roof, 
communicating  with  the  upper  or  aerial  chapel. 
Slowly,  amid  a  hushed  silence,  the  great  reliquaiy 
is  lowered  by  ropes  from  its  resting-place;  and, 
as  hundreds  of  tapers  and  candles  blaze  forth 
almost  simultaneously,  the  voices  of  the  pil- 
grims break  out  with  one  glad  shout  in  the  Mag- 
nificat.  Then  there  are  prayers  and  tears  and 
supplica  ions.  Cries  of  "  Vivent hs  Saintes  Maries ! 


Saintes  Maries, prtez  pour  nous!  Saintes  Maries^ 
guerissez  nous!  "  resound  on  all  sides. 

Close  behind  the  altar,  in  privileged  nearness, 
press  the  sick  and  crippled,  who  have  come  to 
seek  a  cure.  They  stretch  forth  eager  hands 
toward  the  golden  reliquary  as  it  descends,  and 
press  forward  to  touch  it  where  it  rests,  with 
audible  and  passionate  prayers  for  healing  and 
grace.  All  through  the  night  they  pray  untiringly, 
with  here  and  there  a  hymn  from  one  group  of 
worshippers,  or  some  earnest  little  address  from 
one  of  the  priests,  who  has  accompanied  his  flock 
from  afar;  and  long  ere  morning  dawns,  with 
the  stroke  of  the  first  hour  after  midnight,  the 
ceaseless  successions  of  Masses  and  Holy  Com- 
munions begin,  to  continue  down  to  the  latest 
permitted  hour  of  day. 

After  the  ten-o'clock  High  Mass  a  procession 
is  formed,  in  which  the  principal  reliquary — 
called  Le  Saint- Bras — and  a  great  gilded  boat 
containing  the  statues  of  Les  Saintes  Maries,  are 
the  centres  of  attraction,  as  the  long  lines  of 
pilgrims  troop  forth  through  the  streets  of  the 
little  town,  and  traverse  the  desolate  strip  of 
land  between  it  and  the  seashore.  Beside  the  sea, 
where  a  tall  cross  marks  the  supposed  spot  hal- 
lowed by  the  first  footsteps  of  the  exiles  as  their 
boat  touched  land,  the  procession  halts,  while  a 
priest  delivers  a  short,impassioned  address.  Then, 
taking  the  reliquary  in  his  hands,  he  blesses  the 
people;  while  they,  in  a  rapture  of  devotion,  fall 
on  their  knees,  with  crits  of  ^^  Vivent  les  Saintes 
Maries!'^  Finally, amid  hymns  and  rejoicings,  the 
crowd  wends  its  way  back  to  the  church. 

The  special  cultus  of  the  gypsy  portion  of 
the  pilgrimage — those  wild,  unkempt,  uncivilized 
flocks  of  scarcely  semi-Christians— to  their  own 
patroness  St.  Sara,  is  one  the  investigation  of 
whose  origin  would  surely  prove  of  interest  to 
the  antiquarian.  Whence  learned  they  —  what 
tenaciously- held  tribal  tradition  brings  them  to 
this  gloomy  crypt  on  the  desolate  shores  of 
southern  Provence?  They  flock  there  in  hun- 
dreds each  24th  of  May,  and  the  country  for 
miles  around  is  dotted  with  gypsy  encampments. 

This  phenomenon — for  we  may  call  it  such — 
is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  one  is  not 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  European  gypsies 
as  eminently  Christian;  and  they  have  success- 
fully resisted  all  the  blandishments  of  modern 
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civilization,  including  the  "education"  which 
certain  British  legislators  are  at  present  so  anx- 
ious to  bestow  upon  them;  and  "Brahmins  of 
the  road,"  as  Hans  Breitman  calls  them,  have 
jealously  guarded  their  own  language,  customs, 
religion  (if  such  they  profess),  and  typical  love 
of  wild  and  homeless  freedom,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional intermarriage  with  the  hated  Gorgio. 

True,  the  race  of  pure-blooded  gypsies  is  grow- 
ing less — we  might  say  gradually  dying  out.  Still, 
a  student  of  the  Romany  tongue  and  Romany 
race  tells  us  that  while  the  people  of  various 
degrees  of  culture  and  social  status  in  England 
who  can  boast  of  some  admixture  of  gypsy  blood 
number  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
(including,  so  we  are  informed,  such  names  as 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  Christopher  North,  Frank  Buck- 
land,  and  Lord  Jeffreys!),  only  some  eighteen 
thousand  of  these  are  of  unadulterated  Zingari 
race,  presided  over  by  a  king  or  kings  of  so- 
called  royal  blood. 

The  Hungarian  Zingari  are  a  gay  and  lively 
race,  famous  for  their  love  of  music  and  their 
wondrous  dancing.  The  Bohemian  of  Basque 
Land  lives  in  open  and  deadly  feud  with  its 
other  law-despising  inhabitants,  the  contrebandier 
of  the  mountain  passes;  but  in  all  lands  their 
type  is  the  same— the  familiar,  dark-skinned, 
jewel  adorned  and  gaudily-decked  fortune-tell- 
ers, chattering'  their  Sanskrit  tongue,  and  lying 
in  wait  for  such  plunder  as  our  peaceful  home- 
steads can  afford  them  at  nightfall.  It  is,  per- 
haps, only  at  St.  Sara's  shrine,  in  all  the  world, 
that  the  Romany  kneels  beside  the  Gorgio  in 
one  common  worship,  and  celebrates  in  prayer 
and  hymn  the  fidelity  of  an  Egyptian  to  her 
Jewish-Christian  mistress,  as  she  murmured  on 
the  seashore  of  fair  Palestine:  "Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 


In  the  joy  of  the  Resurrection  we  shall  see 
the  countenance  of  the  Friend  who  has  loved 
us,  sorrowed  for  us,  died  for  us;  the  countenance 
of  the  Son  of  God  fixed  upon  each  one  of  us; 
the  eyes  of  our  Redeemer  looking  upon  us  per- 
sonally one  by  one;  His  voice  speaking  to  us  as 
He  spoke  to  Mary  at  the  sepulchre,  calling  us 
each  one  by  name.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
joy. — Cardinal  Manning. 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 

BY     MAURICE     FRANCIS     EGAN. 

IV. 

The  life  that  does  not  rise  must  lower  go; 

Above  its  level,  so  the  doctors  say, 

A  stream  of  water  can  not  higher  flow, 

Nor  make  its  way.  ,     „  ,  ^, 

^         — ' '  The  Rose  oj  Ghent. ' ' 

MRS.  BAYARD  could  make  nothing  of  the 
note  that  lay  in  her  hand,  and  yet  she  felt 
glad  to  have  it.  Between  its  lines  was  concealed, 
she  was  sure,  something  which  the  Judge  would 
probably  wish  to  keep  secret.  There  was  a  mystery 
here,  and  a  mystery  which  might  be  coined  into 
money;  and  at  this  time  money  was  the  one 
thing  Laura  Bayard  desired.  She  did  not  con- 
sider herself  bad :  she  believed  in  her  heart  that 
she  was  as  good  as  most  people.  She  was  not 
inclined  to  do  evil  for  the  love  of  it,  but  she  had 
never  been  taught  restraint;  and,  as  she  had 
naturally  no  nobility  of  character,  she  became, 
without  any  resistance,  mean  and  treacherous 
under  temptation.  If  she  had  the  cultivated  con- 
science which  the  Catholic  has,  even  when  he  is 
not  naturally  good,  and  which  supplies  the  place 
of  natural  high-mindedness,  she  would  have  hesi- 
tated before  the  spectacle  of  her  own  baseness. 

For  noble  aims,  she  had  the  "society"  stand- 
ards of  her  town;  for  the  confessional,  the  gossip 
and  scandal  of  a  circle  of  women  who  were  as 
petty  as  they  were  unrefined;  for  great  literature, 
the  popular  novel.  Eleanor's  example  had 
brought  out  the  best  in  her  for  a  time;  she  was 
rather  afraid  of  Eleanor,  and  she  had  hidden 
the  worst.  It  must  be  admitted  that  her  husband 
had  not  elevated  her;  she  might  have  improved 
him:  he  was  perhaps  cajDable  of  it.  To  be  well 
dressed,  to  outshine  their  neighbors,  to  be  amused, 
were  the  only  aims  they  had;  and  Laura  did  not 
care  for  anything  higher. 

Marriage,  in  her  case,  had  proved  a  delusion. 
She  had  expected  ease,  and  even  luxury,  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  irksome  duties;  besides,  she  had 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  by  which  these 
things  are  bought.  The  future  life  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  her;  it  was  too  far  off;  she  was  not  sure 
whether  she  believed  in  it  or  not;  at  any  rate,  she 
realized  that  she  must  have  money  to  enjoy  this. 
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She  was  the  product  of  a  false  and  systemless 
education.  There  were  many  women  like  her  in 
Redwood,  and  she  was  not  the  worst  of  them.  In 
her  earlier  life  her  ideals  had  been  sentimental; 
now  she  had  no  ideals  at  all.  If  she  had  been 
taught  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  hell,  it  might 
have  kept  her  from  many  sins  she  committed.  As 
it  was,  the  vague  religion  of  sweetness  and  light 
which  she  heard  occasionally  preached  had  no 
effect  on  her  life.  She  had  the  desire  to  appear 
young  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  be,  as  she 
phrased  it,  in  the  social  swim. 

After  a  time  Belinda  came  back,  flushed  with 
triumph.  "I  tell  you,"  she  said,  "I  shall  have 
things  in  ship-shape  by  to-morrow  night.  There 
ain't  a  woman  in  town  that  won't  envy  my  supper. 
Not  but  what  I  feel  my  sacrifice — for  I've  got  to 
give  up  Mr.  Stokes'  meeting  for  it;  but,  then,  I 
know  that  if  anything  went  wrong  in  this  house 
I'd  be  blamed  for  it.  And  now,  Mrs.  Bayard,  what 
will  you  do  for  the  Kindergarten?" 

Mrs.  Bayard  smiled.  "  Come,  Belinda,  let  us 
understand  each  other.  You  know  I  can't  excite 
much  interest  in  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Africans. 
People  might  give  them  Bibles  or  clothes,  but 
a  Kindergarten  seems  quite  too  luxurious." 

"  You  want  to  back  out?  "  cried  Belinda,  grimly. 
"Ciive  me  that  letter,  then." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Bayard;  "I  want  you 
to  be  reasonable.  There  was  a  time  when  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists  would  send  money  anywhere 
and  for  anything,  if  the  name  of  the  heathen 
were  mentioned;  but  times  have  changed.  And, 
besides,  what's  the  use  of  converting  the  heathen? 
The  Andover  people  say  they'll  get  to  heaven 
anyhow,  and  nobody  believes  in  hell.  The  truth  is, 
Mr.  Stokes  can't  make  much  headway  with  any 
such  absurd  idea  as  a  Kindergarten  for  Africans." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Belinda.  "If  people  will 
give  money  for  sending  Bibles  to  Eye-talians 
that  can't  read,  why  won't  they  help  the  poor 
African  child?" 

"  My  dear  Belinda,  they  will  help  the  African 
child,  but  not  the  Kindergartens.  Mr.  Stokes 
made  a  mistake  in  starting  that  movement. 
Why,  we  haven't  even  a  Kindergarten  for  white 
children  in  Redwood!" 

Belinda  eyed  Mrs.  Bayard  doubtfully.  The 
truth  was  that  she  had  accepted  the  Kindergar- 
ten scheme  on  the  authority  of  her  director,  Mr. 


Stokes.  Mr.  Stokes  was  studying  for  the  minis- 
try, and  he  was  a  great  authority  among  the 
people  of  Belinda's  church. 

"We've  got  to  do  something,"  she  said.  "The 
Methodists  are  ahead  of  us  now  in  church  work, 
and  we've  got  to  do  something." 

"The  Kindergarten  will  not  work.  Besides, 
people  are  rather  tired  of  the  heathen,  partic- 
ularly as  the  ministers  are  all  saying  that  every- 
body will  be  saved  anyhow." 

"Well,  they  won't!"  snapped  Belinda. 

"I  don't  know, — I  haven't  any  infallible  Mr. 
Stokes  to  tell  me;  but  it  is  bad  business  for  peo- 
ple interested  in  foreign  missions  to  say  so.  I 
remember  a  time  when  Africa  was  all  the  rage, 
and  any  entertainment  for  any  kind  of  a  pagan 
was  sure  to  succeed.  Now,  as  you  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  this  letter,  I  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  I'll  start  a  concert,  as  soon  as  the  Min- 
uet of  the  Nations  is  over,  to  help  Mr.  Stokes 
through  his  last  two  years  at  college.  He  can't  go 
on,  simply  because  he  hasn't  the  money." 

Belinda's  eyes  brightened.  "He  is  a  good 
young  man.  And,  if  you  think  we  can't  manage 
the  Kindergarten,  that  will  do  just  as  well.  I 
don't  care  what  we  do,  so  Mr.  Stokes  is  in  it." 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  later.  And,  now,  how  did 
you  get  this  note?" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?  Mrs.  Desmond  let  it  fall 
one  day,  and  I  picked  it  up.  I  didn't  trouble  much 
about  it.  I  thought  it  was  only  one  of  the  Waldron 
ways, — Clarissa  was  full  of  *  ways.*  I  believe  she 
read  too  many  novels.  And  now,  Laury,  I  never 
said  much  against  you,  and  I  want  you  to  stick 
to  your  promise.  If  you  and  some  more  ladies 
of  Redwood  take  up  Mr.  Stokes,  he's  made, — I 
know  that.  I  want  you  to  promise  now,  for  the 
Judge  will  be  in  soon;  he  is  writing  a  paper  for 
some  law  magazine,  and  he  always  comes  home 
at  half-past  two  o'clock.  I  don't  know  that  I  was 
right  to  give  you  that  note,  but  I  didn't  think  it 
made  much  difference.  And  you  seemed  to  want 
to  know  about  the  Desmonds;  and  every  scrap 
counts,  you  know,  sometimes." 

"How  would  you  like  young  Desmond  to 
marry  Eleanor?" 

"Lawsakes!  How  foolish  you  do  talk!  The 
Judge  would  never  consent  to  it.  Why,  he  is  the 
most  prominent  man  in  Redwood,  and  Patrick 
Desmond  is  nobody.  The  idea!" 
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Laura  made  no  reply.  Eleanor,  then,  must 
know  of  some  mysterious  relationship  of  her 
mother  with  the  Desmonds.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  supposition  that  Eleanor  was  sentimentally 
interested  in  Desmond;  she  must  dismiss  that. 
The  question  now  was  how  to  use  this  note  to 
the  best  advantage.  She  wanted  time  to  think. 

"I'll  wait  for  Eleanor.  Count  on  me  in  the 
Stokes  matter,"  she  said  to  Belinda. 

"I  do  say,"  Belinda  remarked,  leaving  the 
room,  "that  Eleanor  Redwood  has  her  faults; 
but  if  a  match  could  be  made  between  her  and 
Mr.  Stokes,  /wouldn't  object.  She  has  the  money 
and  he  has  the  brains;  though  I  must  say  she's 
too  high-flown  for  a  minister's  wife." 

Mrs.  Bayard  did  not  hear  her.  She  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  lawn,  splendid  in 
the  just  departing  glory  of  noonday.  The  scene 
did  not  refresh  her  as  it  had  refreshed  Eleanor. 
In  fact,  she  did  not  see  it.  The  tulips  glowed  in 
vain  for  her,  and  the  soft  green  turf  might  have 
been  snowed  under  for  all  she  cared.  A  viciously 
selfish  habit  of  mind,  never  resisted,  had  gradu- 
ally blinded  her  to  all  in  the  world  that  did  not 
directly  concern  herself. 

She  twirled  the  note  in  her  fingers,  and  asked 
herself  over  and  over  again  what  it  meant.  Had 
the  Redwoods  and  the  Desmonds  exchanged 
children,  as  the  custom  of  the  melodramatic  stage 
often  demands?  Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders 
at  this;  and  yet,  she  said  to  herself,  nothing  was 
more  probable  in  real  life  than  the  improbable. 
At  her  age  and  with  her  opportunities,  there  was 
no  scandal  in  Redwood  for  many  years  back 
of  which  she  did  not  know.  She  had  never  heard 
of  any  quarrel  in  the  Judge's  household,  although 
Mrs.  Redwood  had  been  generally  pronounced 
"queer."  She  knit  her  brows.  What  could  it 
mean?  Anything?  Yes,  there  must  be  something 
behind  it  all;  for  there  was  Eleanor's  evident 
interest  in  Patrick  Desmond. 

Again  she  applied  herself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  worn,  yellow  piece  of  paper,  written  in  a 
nervous,  undecided  hand.  It  could  only  mean 
that  somebody  had  forced  Mrs.  Redwood  to 
exchange  her  child  for  the  child  of  another.  She 
could  not  avoid  feeling  how  preposterous  such  a 
supposition  was.  And  the  conclusion  that  Eleanor 
Redwood  was  really  Mrs.  Desmond's  daughter, 
and  Patrick  Desmond  the  son  of  Judge  Redwood, 


seemed  even  more  preposterous.  Again  and  again 
she  read  the  letter.  Again  and  again  she  asked 
herself  what  could  be  the  motive  for  such  an 
exchange.  How  could  it  have  been  accomplished, 
and  who  could  have  forced  Mrs.  Redwood  to 
make  it?  The  Judge?   But  why? 

The  more  Mrs.  Bayard  thought  of  the  compli- 
cation, the  more  unreal  it  seemed  to  become.  At 
any  rate,  here  were  the  words  written  by  Judge 
Redwood's  late  wife.  The  question  was.  How 
could  they  be  profitably  utilized?  The  Judge 
would  not  want  such  a  note  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  outside  of  his  own  family. 
Would  he  buy  the  letter? 

At  this  question  a  gleam  of  her  better  self 
played  over  Laura's  mind.  Vanity,  frivolity,  scep- 
ticism, the  outcome  of  the  false  philosophy  of 
her  social  life,  had  not  entirely  destroyed  all  her 
womanliness.  The  Judge  had  been  her  hero- 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  He  had  petted  her,  he 
had  told  her  stories;  in  fact,  he  had  made  her 
share  all  the  amusements  of  his  daughter, — 
amusements  which  had  been  more  costly  than 
her  own  people  could  afford  She  had  no  mem- 
ories of  him  but  pleasant  memories.  How  could 
she  dare  to  attempt  to  bargain  with  him  for  a. 
letter  which,  as  an  honorable  woman,  even  if 
unbound  by  the  ties  of  gratitude,  she  ought 
gladly  restore  to  him? 

The  vision  of  her  hopeless  debts,  and  the 
future  which  depended  on  the  payment  of  those 
debts,  arose  before  her.  She  must  have  money. 
"Everybody  for  himself!"  How  often  had  she 
heard  that  quoted  in  a  society  where  business 
meant  a  pagan  disregard  of  every  right,  except 
that  of  getting  a  certain  amount  of  money  from 
every  human  being  with  whom  a  man  had  "busi- 
ness relations"!  She  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  in  a  few  minutes  be  in  business  relations 
with  Judge  Redwood.  She  called  to  her  mind 
all  the  similar  situations  in  the  novels  she  had 
read;  she  walked  over  to  the  long  mirror  be- 
tween the  back  windows,  and  tried  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  a  glittering  adventuress.  She  took 
off  her  glove  to  show  the  half  dozen  rings  on 
her  fingers,  with  that  theatrical  taste  which  had 
been  cultivated  in  her  by  much  reading  of  the 
current  novels.  There  was  such  a  mixture  of 
falseness  and  reality  in  her  mind  that  she  could 
not  divide  one  from  the  other.  She  flashed  her 
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hand  before  the  glass,  with  the  diamonds  glitter- 
ing in  her  rings  and  the  note  held  between  her 
thumb  and  fingers.  She  felt  for  the  moment  like 
a  bold,  bad  adventuress  of  the  popular  romances. 

A  key  turned  in  the  lock;  the  Judge  crossed 
the  hall,  and  entered  the  room.  He  was  as  genial 
and  pleasant- looking  as  usual. 

"Ah,  Laura!"  he  said,  shaking  hands.  "How 
young  you  look!  And  I  am  sure  you  were  just 
saying  so  to  yourself.  Before  the  glass, — eh?  I 
shouldn't  have  come  in  here,  but  I  wanted  to 
find  Eleanor.  I  must  leave  for  Eaglescliff  at  2.50. 
Is  she  at  home?" 

"  I  am  waiting  for  her,"  Mrs.  Bayard  answered. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  her  to  have  my  bag 
packed,  and  to  send  it  up  by  the  4.30.  I  haven't 
time  to  wait  for  it  now.  You  young  people  will 
not  miss  me  at  Eleanor's  party  to-morrow  night. 
Tell  her  I'll  be  back  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Important  case." 

"Judge,"  said  Mrs.  Bayard,  nervously,  "you  can 
spare  five  minutes.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
this— this  note." 

The  Judge  raised  his  eyes  in  surprise  to  Mrs. 
Bayard's  face.  He  took  the  note  from  her  ex- 
tended hand.  His  face  became  grave. 

"Where  did  you  get  this? — not  from  Mrs. 
Desmond?" 

"No,"  she  stammered;  "I  found  it  in  an  old 
box  of  letters." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Laura,"  he  said.  All  the 
buoyancy  had  left  his  face.  "You  are  a  good 
girl, — you  always  were;  though  I  have  thought 
of  late  that  your  way  of  life  was  spoiling  you. 
Ah,  my  dear,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  laid  the 
little  piece  of  paper,  which  he  tenderly  smoothed 
with  his  hand,  within  the  leaves  of  his  note-book; 
"  if  after  the  death  of  one  we  love  we  could  not 
go  back  to  the  best  in  that  dear  one's  life,  and 
forget  the  worst,  what  consolation  could  be  left 
us!"  Then,  moved  perhaps  by  a  look  in  Mrs. 
Bayard's  eyes,  the  Judge  continued :  "  Clarissa  was 
the  best  of  wives  and  mothers.  She  was  as  good 
and  truthful  as  her  daughter,  and  you  know  and 
love  her  daughter.  I  am  glad  this  fell  into  your 
hands;  I  am  sure  that  you,  the  dear  friend  of 
our  family,  will  not  ask  for  an  explanation  that 
would  be  very  painful." 

Mrs.  Bayard  did  not  speak.  Now  was  her  time 


to  declare  that  she  was  poor,  that  her  husb  nd 
would  not  pay  her  debts,  that  she  needed  money. 
But  the  simple  dignity  of  the  Judge  moved  her. 
She  murmured  something;  she  heard  the  front 
door  open;  there  was  a  little  rustle  in  the  hall, 
and  Eleanor,  flushed  and  hurried,  entered. 

"O  papa,"  she  said,  "they  told  me  at  the 
office  that  you  had  gone!  And  you  will  miss  my 
Coffee.  Oh,  do  stay,  dear! " 

"I  can't,  Eleanor.  There — kiss  me.  The  buggy 
is  waiting.  Goodbye!" 

He  was  off. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  papa?  He 
doesn't  look  like  himself." 

Laura  gave  no  answer.  Eleanor  stood  at  the 
window  for  an  instant,  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm 
possessing  her.  She  caught  sight  of  the  note-book 
he  had  forgotten  to  put  in  his  pocket.  The  buggy 
passed  the  window,  her  father  waving  his  hand  at 
her;  she  held  up  the  book  to  him,  and  as  she 
did  so  the  faded  note  in  her  mother's  writing 
fluttered  to  the  carpet.  She  had  caught  it  before 
Mrs.  Bayard  could  move  toward  it.  The  buggy 
had  gone.  Eleanor  glanced  at  the  paper. 

"I  wonder  if  this  book  is  important  to  papa — " 
The  words  died  on  her  lips.  She  saw  the  signa- 
ture, "Clarissa  Redwood,"  and  read  the  words  in 
the  writing  she  loved  to  see. 

Laura  watched  her  eagerly.  Mortification  at 
her  failure  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  role  of 
adventuress  had  been  merged  into  curiosity. 
Eleanor  stood  with  her  face  to  the  window.  She 
did  not  speak  until  Mrs.  Bayard  had  broken 
the  silence. 

"  I  fancy  I  had  better  go,  Nora  I  came  to  see 
Belinda  about  her  church  work." 

"If  you  must  go — "  Eleanor  did  not  finish  the 
sentence.  She  turned  toward  Laura,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears.  "  Oh,  I  am  so  unhappy,  Laura! " 

Mrs.  Bayard  took  her  hand  tenderly  and  kissed 
it.  "Tell  me  all." 

"No,"  Eleanor  answered, — "no — I  have  noth- 
ing to  tell.  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  to  my  room 
and  rest." 

On  this  hint,  Mrs.  Bayard  went.  She  knew  that 
there  had  gradually  widened  a  gulf  between  her 
and  her  friend.  She  saw  now  that  the  gulf  could 
be  bridged  only  by  a  heart,  and  she  felt  that 
she  was  heartless. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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From  "The  Flowers  of  St.  Francis." 


fTNDER  the  dreamy  summer  sky, 

With  quiet  step  and  with  downcast  eye — 
Downcast  eye,  and  a  beautiful  grace 
Over  the  gentle,  heavenly  face, — 
Francis  the  Seraph  walked  alone, 
Where  birds  were  singing  and  flowers  were  strewn. 

He  gazed  with  love  on  the  delicate  hue 
The  skies  had  lent  to  the  violet's  blue; 
He  drank  the  odor  it  sweetly  breathes; 
He  smiled  on  the  grass  and  graceful  leaves; 
The  flitting  insects  that  hummed  o'er  the  sod 
He  blessed  and  loved  as  his  "brothers  in  God." 

"Hush!  hush!  my  sisters!"  he  said  to  the  birds; 
"  You  shame  my  lifeless  and  frozen  words. 
Do  I  let  you  soar  up,  singing,  above, 
When  my  heart  should  mount  like  a  flame  of 

love? 
Cease  ye — oh,  cease  your  ecstatic  song! 
My  soul  is  in  tears  as  ye  flit  along." 

And,  weeping,  he  lifted  his  eyes  above, 

When  lo!  he  beheld  a  fluttering  dove. 

Closer  and  closer,  around  and  around, 

The  beautiful  creature  was  nearing  the  ground; 

At  last  in  sank  on  St.  Francis'  breast, 

With  a  low,  sweet  cry,  as  if  seeking  rest. 

Trembling  it  lay  on  that  bosom's  peace, 
Its  meek  e^es  asking  for  no  release; 
The  soft  white  plumes  like  a  drift  of  snow. 
The  small  red  feet  clinging  close,  as  though 
It  had  found  a  shelter  so  safe  and  warm 
That  it  cared  no  longer  for  cold  or  storm. 

" My  sister, my  dove,  hast  thou,  then, no  dread?" 
And  the  pierced  hand  lay  on  the  timid  head. 
"  Chased  by  an  enemy,  weary  and  faint. 
Thou  comest  to  Francis  to  make  thy  plaint. 
Rest  thee,  dear  dove.  He  made  thee  too! " 
And  the  dove  murmured  softly:  "Who?  who? 
who?" 

Pressing  the  white  breast  close  to  his  own. 
With  tears  and  kisses  and  broken  tone. 
The  love-wounded  Saint  sighed  forth  his  love: 
**  Who?  Our  Beloved,  our  King,  sweet  dove! 


The  God  who  hath  made  us — thee  and  me, — 
And  poured  out  His  Blood  on  Calvary. 

"  Let  us  love  Him,  my  sister,  and  do  His  will; 

Let  our  hearts  beat  stronger  and  stronger  still. 

To  spread  His  glory,  to  spread  His  praise, — 

Thou  by  thy  own  sweet  guileless  ways; 

I  to  preach,  to  suffer,  to  pray. 

Till  this  wretched  body  be  worn  away." 

With  tones  of  loving  and  sweet  caress, 

The  dear  Saint  whispered  the  words  that  bless; 

Holding  the  dove  to  his  gentle  heart. 

He  prayed  in  silence,  then  said,  "  Depart! " 

And  the  dove,  obedient,  plumed  its  wing. 

Soaring  aloft  where  the  day-stars  sing. 

Then  the  Saint  went  on  'neath  the  summer  sky, 

With  his  radiant  face  and  downcast  eye. 

Dreaming  of  heaven,  absorbed  in  God, 

While  his  bleeding  feet  pressed  the  grateful  sod. 

But  he  leaves  a  lesson  of  holy  art 

To  all  who  deal  with  the  human  heart. 

Mercedes. 


A  Noble  Leader  Fallen. 

'THE  Catholic  world  is  mourning  the  death  of 
■■•  one  of  its  noblest  leaders.  Dr.  Ludwig  Wind- 
horst, the  foremost  Catholic  statesman  of  our 
time,  died  as  he  had  lived.  His  last  words  were 
an  impassioned  appeal  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  the  law  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  Germany; 
he  fancied  himself  in  the  Reichstag,  defending 
those  rights  of  which  he  had  been  a  most  con- 
sistent champion. 

Herr  Windhorst  was  born  in  1812;  he  studied 
law  at  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  practised 
it  with  success.  From  1849  until  1866  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Hanoverian  House  of  Delegates, 
and  in  1851  he  was  its  president.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  tendered  the  portfolio  of  public 
justice  in  the  cabinet,  which  he  held  until  1865, 
when  he  resigned  his  office,  because  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  King  George  as  to  the 
position  which  Hanover  should  take  in  the 
Austro- Prussian  war.  Windhorst  was  vindicated, 
and  Hanover  was  absorbed  in  Prussia;  the  great 
Hanoverian  was  faithful  to  the  blind  old  King, 
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and  he  managed  to  save  a  remnant  of  the  royal 
possessions  from  King  William's  grasp. 

His  position  in  face  of  Bismarck's  Kultur- 
kampf  was  magnificent.  He  kept  the  party  of 
the  Centre  together  in  a  manner  that  extorted 
respect  and  admiration  from  even  his  worst 
enemies.  Fearless,  firm,  true,  no  taint  of  false 
diplomacy  ever  dishonored  his  plans;  and  he 
showed  his  humility — a  quality  rare  even  in 
Christian  leaders — when  the  Holy  Father  advised 
him  paternally  not  to  oppose  the  Septennat. 

Herr  Windhorst  had  a  most  absorbing  and 
constant  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  When 
a  personal  testimonial,  which  was  very  large  in 
amount,  was  offered  to  him,  he  insisted  on  apply- 
ing it  to  the  erection  of  a  church  in  her  honor 
at  Hanover.  On  the  19th  of  January,  when  he 
celebrated  his  seventy-ninth  birthday,  he  re- 
ceived from  his  admirers  all  over  Germany  a  gift 
of  50,000  marks.  This  handsome  sum  cleared  the 
church  of  debt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
modern  ecclesiastical  structures — a  monument 
to  the  august  Mother  of  God,  and  a  memorial  of 
her  illustrious  and  devoted  servant. 

A  good  and  great  man  has  passed  away.  May 
he  rest  in  peace! 


The  Dunmow  Flitch. 

A  CURIOUS  -custom,  more  than  six  hundred 
years  old,  survives  in  England.  It  is  the 
granting  of  the  famous  flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow 
to  the  couple  that  has  been  married  one  year,  if 
both  can  say  truthfully  that  they  have  not  quar- 
relled with  each  other  or  wished  themselves 
unmarried.  The  oath  taken  to  that  effect  is  in 
verse,  a  long,  strange,  wandering  lot  of  rhymes. 

During  the  last  three  hundred  years  but  five 
couples  have  won  the  prize.  Six  maids  and  six 
bachelors  compose  the  jury,  and  an  amusing  inci- 
dent is  told  of  a  couple  that  appeared  before 
them  to  claim  the  reward.  As  a  last  test,  the  bacon 
was  put  at  the  top  of  a  greased  pole,  and  the 
husband  told  to  climb  up  and  get  it.  He  looked 
ruefully  at  the  committee.  "Ah,"  he  said, "  I  have 
my  best  clothes  on,  and  if  I  get  them  greased  my 
wife  will  scold  me  soundly."  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  he  and  his  scolding  wife  went  away  without 
Ahe  flitch  of  bacon. 


Readings  from  Remembered  Books. 


EASTER    IN    ROME   WHEN    ROME   WAS   FREE. 

BY  seven  o'clock  this  morning  we  were  in  St. 
Peter's.  Early  as  it  was,  there  were  multi- 
tudes of  women  seated  in  the  tribunes.  When 
we  had  obtained  a  good  position,  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  scene  around  us.  The  great 
marble  pillars  were  all  hung  with  crimson  cloth, 
striped  with  gold.  The  altar  was  covered  by  a 
drapery  all  sparkling  with  precious  gems,  while 
around  the  tomb  of  St.  Peier  a  thousand  lights 
in  gorgeous  candelabra  were  burning.  The  stair- 
way to  the  vault  below  was  wrapped  around  with 
white  satin,  heavy  with  rich  embroidery.  The 
noble-looking  Swiss  Guards,  in  their  picturesque 
though  gaudy  dress,  designed  by  Raphael,  were 
drawn  up  in  long  lines,  like  a  parterre  of  red 
and  yellow  tulips,  amid  the  black-robed  priests, 
who  flitted  to  and  fro  over  the  tessellated  pave- 
ment, noiseless  as  shadows. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  loud 
strains  of  martial  music  announced  the  approach 
of  the  Pope.  He  soon  after  entered.  Quite  a 
number  of  men  supported  upon  their  shoulders  a 
platform.  On  this  was  an  enormous  chair,  in  which 
his  Holiness  was  seated.  Over  his  head  was  a 
white  canopy,  edged  with  gold  fringe,  held  by 
attendants.  Two  persons  walked  behind  him  with 
immense  fans  of  white  ostrich  plumes,  mingled 
with  peacock  feathers.  Cardinals  in  scarlet  robes 
and  ermine  tippets,  and  bishops  in  purple  gowns 
with  long  trains,  walked  after  him.  Slowly  they 
bore  the  Pope  along,  until  they  reached  the 
throne,  which  he  ascended,  and  the  services 
began.  The  triple  tiara  was  then  placed  upon  his 
head,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in 
turn  approached  him  and  kissed  his  hand.  After 
several  other  ceremonies,  the  Pope  came  forward 
to  the  grand  altar,  and  commenced  the  Mass.  A 
profound  silence  fell  upon  that  mighty  crowd, 
while  the  sweet  and  clear  tones  of  his  voice  re- 
sounded throughout  the  church.  For  two  hours 
the  services  continued,  and  ended  by  the  kiss  of 
peace,  given  by  his  Holiness  to  the  cardinals 
around  him.  Again  he  was  borne  down  the  aisle 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  entered.  No 
one  moved  until  the  cortege  disappeared.  Then 
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came  the  impatient  rush — the  fierce  eagerness 
to  be  the  first  out.  A  good  Spanish  priest,  seeing 
us  hurried  along  so  furiously  by  the  tumultuous 
crowd,  kindly  drew  us  from  it,  and  conducted 
us  by  a  side  door  to  the  broad  steps  of  the 
Basilica.  What  a  wonderful  spectacle  met  our 
eyes!  The  vast  Piazza  seemed  paved  with  a 
mosaic  of  human  heads.  At  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people  were  there  assembled, 
and  carriages  without  number 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Pope  appeared  on  the 
balcony  over  the  great  door  of  St.  Peter's.  As 
he  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven,  one  impulse  of 
feeling  seemed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  that  mul- 
titude ;  for  all  sank  upon  their  knees — princes, 
beggars,  noble  ladies,  soldiers,  peasants,  and 
children.  The  silence  was  so  profound  that  the 
falling  waters  of  the  fountains  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  In  a  loud,  clear,  sonorous  voice, 
his  Holiness  blessed  the  kneeling  throng.  What 
an  impressive  scene  it  was!  Truly  did  I  feel  that 
even  the  strictest  Protestant  must  cease,  then  at 
least,  to  protest,  and  feel  upon  his  soul  the  influ- 
ence of  f^e  benediction.  When  the  blessing  was 
over,  the  cannon  sounded  forth  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  military  bands  burst  into 
triumphant  strains  of  music.  All  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  soon  the  vast  concourse  of  people  parted 
like  streams  and  flowed  away 

At  sunset  we  drove  in  an  open  barouche  to  St. 
Peter's,  and  stopped  just  within  the  colonnades. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people,  almost  equal 
to  the  throng  of  the  morning,  was  assembled  in 
the  Piazza.  The  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  lines, 
precisely  as  upon  our  race-courses  in  America. 
The  mounted  police,  with  drawn  sabres,  kept 
order  over  the  movements  of  the  crowd.  A 
hoarse  murmur,  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  cata- 
ract, rose  up  from  the  dense  mass  of  human 
beings.  As  twilight  melted  into  darkness,  along 
the  front  of  the  church  sprang  up  innumerable 
gleaming  lights,  until  frieze,  column,  cornice 
and  pillar,  were  all  traced  out  in  fire.  This  was 
the  "silver"  illumination.  We  gazed  upon  this 
for  some  time,  in  wonder  and  admiration,  when 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  tolled  the  hour  of 
eight.  At  the  first  stroke  a  meteor,  as  though 
from  the  sky  above,  darted  to  the  summit  of  the 
dome,  and  fixed  itself  upon  the  top  of  the  cross; 
hen  as  quick  as  thought,  swift  as   electricity, 


thousands  and  thousands  of  blazing  fires  flashed 
over  the  noble  structure,  along  the  graceful  col- 
onnades, around  the  statues,  and  beneath  the 
arches.  The  waters  of  the  fountains,  catching 
the  vivid  radiance,  fell  like  drops  of  liquid  gold 
into  the  marble  basins.  Glorious  was  the  spec- 
tacle— a  miracle  of  beauty!  It  seemed  some 
vision  of  enchantment — a  cathedral  of  flame, 
whose  perfect  architecture  was  all  revealed  in 
glittering  light.  A  slight  wind  caused  the  fires  to 
waver  to  and  fro,  as  though  they  were  stars 
which  had  fallen  from  their  sphere  above,  and 
were  now  trembling  and  fluttering  in  their 
new  abode. 

For  hours  we  continued  gazing  upon  this  last 
illumination,  styled  the  "golden  ";  then,  slowly 
disentangling  our  carriage  from  the  multitudes 
around  it,  we  wended  our  way  to  the  Pincian 
Hill.  The  view  thence  was  but  another  and  more 
glowing  revelation  of  its  wondrous  grandeur.  All 
around  was  deep  darkness,  save  the  dome  of  fire, 
which  absolutely  appeared  built  in  the  heavens. 
Oh,  it  was  a  radiant  mystery,  wildly  beautiful! 
Like  a  gorgeous  dream,  it  seemed  as  though  each 
moment  it  would  vanish  from  our  sight.  Just 
above  the  luminous  dome,  the  evening-star  was 
shining  in  the  clear  sky,  almost  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliant  blaze  below  it. 

Most  reluctantly  did  we  leave  the  Pincian  Hill, 
and  look  our  last  upon  the  grand  cathedral. 
Long  after  the  midnight  I  stole  gently  from  my 
chamber,  and  climbed  a  terrace  above  our  hotel, 
whence  I  could  still  behold  the  "temple  of  fire." 
Not  one  light  was  extinguished,  and  thus  it  blazed 
and  glowed  until  morning  came 

On  the  night  after  Easter  Sunday  came  the 
girandola,  or  fireworks.  The  place  chosen  for 
this  marvellous  display  was  the  Pincian  Hill, 
which  rises  directly  from  the  windows  of  our 
drawing-room.  The  position  was,  however,  too 
near;  so  we  hired  seats  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
just  opposite  the  Monte  Pincio.  A  dense  mass  of 
people  were  gathered  within  the  square,  while  in 
their  midst  were  many  of  the  Pope's  mounted 
dragoons,  who  with  gleaming  sabres  enforced 
order.  Along  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  time  to 
time,  flashes  of  light  appeared.  Then  the  crowd 
would  surge  to  and  fro  like  great  waves  of  the 
sea.  At  eight,  balloons,  with  lamps  within  them, 
ascended;  as  these  sailed  slowly  away,  flights  of 
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rockets  rushed  upward,  and,  bursting,  discharged 
beautiful  flowers  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Indeed, 
such  was  their  profusion  that  the  sky  above  us 
seemed  a  garden,  with  flowers  of  flame  and 
foliage  of  fire.  These  soon  faded — even  more 
quickly  than  the  "flowers  of  earth,"— and  night 
resumed  its  empire. 

Suddenly,  as  though  by  the  touch  of  an  en- 
chanter's wand,  up  rose  a  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral,  perfect  in  its  graceful  proportions, 
which  were  all  expressed  in  fire,  dazzling  as  the 
rays  of  the  golden  diamond.  There  were  dra- 
peries to  the  great  windows  of  crimson  light, 
while  the  columns  and  noble  fa9ade  were  re- 
vealed in  blue  and  white  flame.  Radiant  and 
beautiful  it  glittered  in  the  darkness,  like  some 
"glorified  structure."  As  the  cannon  sounded 
forth,  it  vanished  as  swiftly  as  a  gleam  of  lightning. 
The  next  moment  raging  flames  darted  from 
the  summit  of  the  Pincian;  clouds  of  lurid 
smoke  encircled  it,  and  streams  of  burning  lava 
flowed  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  fierce  volcano 
in  full  eruption  seemed  before  us;  and  the  solid 
earth  shook  and  trembled,  as  enormous  blood- 
red  stones  rushed  upward,  then  fell  with  crushing 
violence  upon  the  ground.  This  seeming  con- 
vulsion of  nature  soon  ended,  and  again  the 
Gothic  cathedral  appeared,  disclosed  to  us  in  a 
soft  light  like  that  of  the  moon.  We  were  look- 
ing delightedly  upon  the  sweet  and  gentle  vision, 
when  a  fiery  glare  usurped  the  place  of  the  moon- 
light. From  every  window,  door,  and  column, 
sprang  out  serpents  of  fire,  cataracts  of  red  light, 
and  showers  of  stars.  The  heavens  were  filled 
with  blazing  meteors,  crossing  and  recrossing  one 
another  in  such  bewildering  confusion  that  the 
eyes  were  absolutely  blinded  by  their  excessive 
radiance.  One  more  terrific  burst  of  flame,  al- 
most converting  the  air  to  fire,  and  the  girandola 
was  ended. 

While  in  Paris  we  had  seen  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks  on  the  f6te-day  of  the  Emperor,  but 
they  were  as  shadows  compared  to  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  girandola.  About  them  was  some- 
thing artificial  and  prosaic;  but  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  of  the  Pincian  Hill  was  perfectly 
unique  in  its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  It  had 
the  poetry  of  Italy  and  its  romance,  kindling 
the  imagination  to  wild  delight. — ''Souvenirs  of 
Travel;'  Mme.Le  Vert. 


ON   SAYING   THE   ANGELUS. 

The  value  of  our  actions  does  not  depend 
upon  their  size  or  age  altogether,  or  even  chiefly. 
They  have  to  do  with  God,  to  whom,  because 
He  is  infinite,  nothing  is  great  and  nothing 
small.  Greatness  and  littleness  are  not  His  stand- 
ards. Thus  the  capabilities  of  our  humblest 
actions  have  something  in  them  which  ap- 
proaches the  inexhaustible;  or  at  least  they  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  grace  can  use  them  almost 
inexhaustibly.  Who,  in  the  inner  space  of  his 
own  soul,  has  ever  known  what  an  unfolded 
grace  is  like?  We  have  given  our  graces  neither 
time  nor  room.  Their  capabilities  are  immense. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  which  make  holiness 
so  difficult.  We  are  always  falling  so  far  short  of 
our  grace.  Take  the  saying  of  the  Angelus  three 
times  a  day.  What  is  it  but  saying  a  short  prayer 
when  a  bell  rings?  Yet  years  of  saying  it,  with 
great  love,  with  intense  attention  to  God,  with 
an  interior  spirit  of  jubilant  thanksgiving  for 
the  Incarnation,  would  take  us  half  way  to 
heaven.  Nay,  one  such  saying  of  it,  if  we  came 
to  that,  could  merit  heaven.  This  illustrates  the 
inexhaustibleness  of  grace.  Then  is  it  not  true 
that  the  saying  of  the  Angelus  is  really  a  very 
considerable  difficulty?  When  the  bell  startles  us, 
how  far  we  find  ourselves  to  have  been  from  God, 
by  the  very  fact  that  we  hardly  get  back  to  Him 
before  the  prayer  is  over!  We  are  thrown  into  a 
bustle.  We  sometimes  hardly  know  what  we  are 
saying.  If  some  one  interrupts  us  by  coming  into 
the  room,  we  do  not  know  where  we  left  off. 
No  devotion  can  be  less  satisfactory  to  us.  Yet, 
when  it  is  over,  how  the  study  or  the  conversa- 
tion pieces  itself  naturally  and  painlessly  on  to 
its  antecedents,  as  if  there  had  been  no  Angelus; 
while  there  was  something  positively  painful  in 
the  effort  we  made  to  put  ourselves  together  for 
the  act  of  prayer! 

Perhaps  the  Angelus  is  often  rather  a  fountain 
of  venial  sins  or  slovenlinesses  than  a  prolific 
source  of  merit,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  good  it 
has  done  us  has  often  come  rather  from  the 
external  admonition  which  it  is,  than  from  its 
being  an  act  of  interior  worship.  It  seems  to  me 
uncommonly  difficult  to  attain  to  a  satisfactory 
saying  of  the  Angelus.  It  so  soon  degenerates 
into  praying  against  a  bell.  The  difficulty  I  find 
in  saying  the  Angelus  always  shows  me  more 
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than  anything  else  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  holy  persons  and  myself.  It  illustrates 
to  me  the  way  in  which  a  man  must  possess 
himself,  and  be  recollected,  and  always  ready 
to  give  the  due  momentum  to  his  actions;  and 
therefore  how  few  they  should  be,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  time  and  room,  not  so  much  to  do 
what  he  has  to  do,  as  to  do  it  well. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  coolness 
and  calmness  are  compatible  with  having  much 
to  do.  Multitude  is  not  simplicity.  Things  that 
are  done  for  God  should  be  done  very  cleanly. 
They  must  be  shapely  as  well  as  vigorous.  What 
a  beautiful  thing,  doubtless,  was  the  Angelus 
of  St.  Francis  of  Sales!  There  was  more  in  it 
than  in  a  week  of  our  devotional  failures.  When 
a  man  has  to  make  a  great  effort,  he  must  care- 
fully put  himself  in  a  position  to  make  it.  The 
saints  threw  immense  effort  into  their  least 
actions.  Immense  efforts  can  not  help  being  lim- 
ited in  number;  hence  the  saints  were  men  of 
few  actions  and  of  few  devotions.  Their  power 
was  love;  their  touchstone,  pure  intention.  They 
concentrated  everything  upon  their  intention. 
They  made  it  do  duty  for  everything  else. 

When  we,  who  are  not  saints,  want  to  be  better 
than  we  are,  we  add  a  new  devotion,  put  on  an 
additional  mortification,  undertake  a  fresh  work 
of  mercy,  or  give  more  liberal  alms.  All  this  is 
most  excellent.  But,  as  an  animal  betrays  itself 
by  its  instincts,  however  long  it  may  have  been 
domesticated,  so  we,  who  may  be  always  reading 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  betray  by  all  this  that  in- 
adequate view  of  holiness  which  belongs  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  love.  Our  first  impulsive 
notion  of  greater  sanctity  is  some  form  of  addi- 
tion. The  only  variety  is  in  the  choice  of  what 
we  shall  add.  The  saints  live  in  a  roomy  day,  a 
day  of  few  actions;  they  lessen  these  few  as  their 
fervor  increases;  perhaps  make  them  still  fewer 
by  way  of  advancing  more  rapidly,  and  then 
throw  harder, — fling  a  more  nervous,  energetic 
inward  life  into  what  they  do To  begin,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  saints  we  must  repudiate  the 
addition  theory. — ^^ Spiritual  Conferences^'  Faber. 

A   LEAF   FROM   A   TROUBLED    LIFE. 

Many  changes  have  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
Green  Isle  since  I  left  its  rocky  shores.  Changes 
public  and  changes  private  have  taken  place 


amongst  its  people.  The  friends  whom  I  loved 
and  cherished  have  passed  away — ay!  every 
soul, — so  that,  with  the  aid  of  my  altered  appear- 
ance, I  can  pass  myself  off  for  a  stranger.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  which 
breathes  of  home.  The  warm  hearts  and  loving 
eyes  that  cheered  my  boyhood  are  gone;  the 
living  friends  are  lost  to  sight,  and  I  miss  their 
enlivening  presence,  oh  how  much!  But  the  inan- 
imate friends — the  old  familiar  scenes — remain. 
I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in  the  very  house  of 
my  nativity.  Ruined  it  is  and  desolate,  yt  t  it  is 
the  shell  which  contained  the  kernel  of  my  affec- 
tions. The  fields  are  as  green,  the  sky  as  change- 
ful, the  mountains  as  grand,  the  sacred  valley  as 
lone  and  solemn;  and,  above  all,  the  faith  and 
piety  of  the  people  is  still  the  same — simple, 
earnest,  nothing  doubting,  all-performing. 

Oh,  I  am  not  alone  here!  One  can  not  be  alone 
here,  with  the  monuments  of  ages  of  faith  around, 
and  the  same  faith  ever  living  and  acting  amongst 
the  people.  I  can  go  and  kneel  by  the  graves  of 
my  parents,  and  pray  that  my  end  may  be  like 
theirs;  and  I  feel  that  the  penitent  tears  I  shed 
are  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  the  spirits  of 
those  over  whose  ashes  I  weep  may  one  day 
welcome  me  in  glory,  when  the  last  trace  of  my 
guilt  is  effaced  by  whatever  process  God  pleases. 
Here,  amid  the  solitude  of  the  desert  city,  I 
meditate  on  the  years  I  passed  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  rejoice  that  the  feverish  dream  is  over. 
Where  I  herded  my  goats,  a  peasant  boy,  I 
muse,  an  old  and  wrinkled  man,  on  the  path  of 
life  I  have  trodden.  I  stand  at  the  opposite 
end  of  existence,  and  ask  myself  what  is  the 
difference.  I  have  had  since  what  is  called  "  po- 
sition," I  have  wealth  still— ay!  a  fortune;  but 
what  of  that?  I  am  old,  friendless,  childless, 
and  alone;  burdened  with  harrowing  reflections, 
and  ready  to  sink  into  the  grave,  unhonored 
and  unknown. 

I  was  poor  and  unlearned  in  those  days  which 
I  now  look  back  on  with  regret,  but  I  had  many 
hearts  to  love  me.  "  Now,"  said  I  bitterly  to  my- 
self, "  I  dare  not  breathe  my  name  to  any  herea- 
bouts; for  the  memory  of  my  crime  is  traditional 
amongst  the  people.  And,  did  they  recognize  me, 
all  the  wealth  I  have  would  not  bribe  them  to 
look  on  him  who  was  once — an  apostate." — 
^^Confessions  of  an  Apostate^'  Mrs,  J.  Sadlier. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

One  of  the  most  commanding  figures  before 
the  world  to-day  is  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Algiers.  His  zealous  efforts  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  in  Northern  Africa  have  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  secured  the  interest  and  co-operati6n  of 
governments.  As  a  powerful  means  to  attain  the 
noble  end  he  has  in  view,  the  Cardinal  has  un- 
dertaken the  work  of  reclaiming  the  great  Sahara 
Desert,  which  was  abandoned  when  Carthage  fell 
under  the  power  of  Rome.  He  proposes  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Sahara  a  series  of  stations  manned  by 
religious  trained  in  engineering  and  agriculture. 
These  stations  are  to  be  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
wells,  which  are  to  be  reopened,  and  others 
sunk.  The  surrounding  desert  is  to  be  irrigated, 
reclaimed,  and  planted;  and  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  gather  the  slave-trading  nomads  in 
peaceful  pastoral  and  agricultural  communities. 
The  Cardinal's  call  for  volunteers,  to  undergo 
training  for  five  years,  and  then,  if  accepted,  to 
devote  themselves  for  life,  has  been  accepted  by 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  monks,  of  whom  fifty 
are  already  in  training.  "  Whatever  may  be  the 
success  of  this  undertaking,"  says  a  secular  paper, 
"  no  one  can  withhold  admiration  from  its  au- 
thor, or  from  those  who  pledge  the  service  of 
their  lives  to  carry  it  out." 


The  city  of  Boston  was  en  fete  on  the  nth 
inst.,  the  occasion  being  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
the  venerable  Archbishop  Williams.  Both  the 
Pilot  and  the  Republic  devote  a  large  portion  of 
their  space  to  an  interesting  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  in  Boston.  The  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Archbishop  Williams  has  been  especially 
noteworthy.  In  i825,when  the  diocese  comprised 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Maine,  its  Catholic  population 
did  not  exceed  65,000,  and  there  were  only  45 
priests.  Now  the  Catholic  population  is  estimated 
at  550,000,  and  the  priests,  secular  and  religious, 
number  352;  though  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
comprises  only  five  counties  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  which  has  still  another  diocese, 


established  in  1870,  with  a  Catholic  population 
of  170,000.  Thousands  of  Catholics  outside  of 
New  England  join  with  the  people  of  Boston  in 
praying  for  the  continuance  of  their  eminent 
prelate's  health  and  vigor.  He  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  sainted  Cheverus,  of  Bishops  Fen- 
wick  and  Fitzpatrick,  likewise  illustrious  for 
learning  and  sacerdotal  virtue. 


The  Hon.  W.  J.  Onahan's  address  before  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  con- 
tained some  home-truths  for  all  American  citi- 
zens. He  said  that  God  could  not  be  left  out  of 
government,  that  Catholic  citizenship  means 
good  citizenship,  and  that  American  patriotism 
is  the  inheritance  of  no  class  of  citizens.  Alto- 
gether, the  discourse  was  one  that  could  only  be 
appreciated  as  it  was  written,  so  closely  knit  and 
logical  was  it.  The  Catholic  Truth  Society  would 
do  well  to  republish  it  in  permanent  form. 


A  letter  lately  received  from  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  Jolivet,  D.  D.,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Natal, 
speaks  of  the  consoling  progress  made  by  the 
Church  in  the  South  African  colony.  During  the 
past  year  churches,  schools,  convents  and  so  forth, 
have  been  built  more  extensively  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period.  The  missionary  work  in  the  colony 
is  directed  chiefly  by  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate 
and  Trappist  monks. 


A  writer  in  the  Liverpool  Catholic  Times, 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  efforts 
of  our  priests  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  the  Catholic  population  of  England, 
makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  union  of  hearts 
and  souls  in  invoking  the  intercession  of  the 
ever-blessed  Mother  of  God,  the  Help  of  Chris- 
tians. His  words  are  so  apt,  and  admit  of  such 
practical  application  to  the  life  and  conduct  of 
each  individual  Christian,  that  we  give  them 
entire.  He  says:  "I  am  living  in  the  heart  of 
the  Catholic  Rhine  country,  which  has  contin- 
ually borne  the  brunt  of  war  and  persecution, 
so  that  from  time  to  time  all  power  in  the 
Church  to  keep  together  the  flocks  has  seemed 
to  be  denied  her.  Nevertheless,  over  and  over 
again,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed,  the 
faith  resumed  its  sway;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  assigned  to  the  deep-roote 
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devotion  of  the  people  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God.  Does  it  not,  then,  seem  fitting  that  she 
who,  when  her  Son  Himself  was  rejected  from 
amongst  us,  went  with  Him  into  exile,  being 
cast  out  with  every  mark  of  dishonor  and  dis- 
respect, should  be  in  some  way,  and  with  one 
consent,  humbly  entreated  to  return,  so  that  we 
may  have  her  powerful  influence  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  the 
outcast,  whom  no  effort  of  man  appears  able 
thoroughly  to  reach,  so  as  to  draw  them  super- 
naturally  to  a  restored  simplicity  of  faith,  which 
has  so  often  proved  a  barrier  to  the  flood  of 
heresy  and  infidelity?" 

A  passage  from  the  letter  of  Cardinal ,  New- 
man, addressed  to  Dr.  Pusey  in  answer  to  his 
"  Eirenicon,"  touching  this  subject,  also  deserves 
reproduction  here.  Wrote  the  lamented  Cardinal : 

"I  consider  it  impossible  for  those  who  believe 
the  Church  to  be  one  vast  body  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  in  which  every  holy  creature  of  God  has  his 
place,  and  of  which  prayer  is  the  life,  when  once 
they  recognize  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  not  to  perceive  immediately  that 
her  office  above  is  one  of  perpetual  intercession  for 
the  faithful  militant ;  and  that  our  very  relation  to 
her  must  be  that  of  'clients  to  a  patron';  and  that, 
in  the  eternal  enmity  which  exists  between  the 
Woman  and  the  serpent,  while  the  serpent's  strength 
is  that  of  being  the  tempter,  the  weapon  of  the 
Second  Eve  and  Mother  of  God  is  prayer." 


Now  that  the  revelations,  so  called,  of  modern 
science  have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  a  reac- 
tion has  taken  place  among  people  of  all  classes, 
and  the  wild  theories  which  imaginative  writers 
advanced  with  so  much  confidence  seem  des- 
tined to  complete  oblivion.  No  Catholic  sneers 
at  true  science;  for  that  would  be  unreasonable. 
What  we  do  find  deserving  of  contempt,  however, 
is  the  pseudo-sciQnce  described  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson:  He 
said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 

"It  must  be  observed  that  the  word  'scientific' 
is  itself  a  word  permitting  a  great  range  of  mean- 
ing; and,  indeed,  resembles  a  box  with  a  false  bot- 
tom, of  which  you  never  know  how  much  or  how 
little  it  contains.  The  name  is  a  label  so  cheap  and 
easy  that  it  covers  all  things — from  the  books  which 
are  all  facts  and  no  theory,  to  those  which  are  all 


theory  and  no  facts.  The  patient  reader  is  some- 
times tempted  to  paraphrase  Mme.  Roland's  appeal 
to  liberty,  and  say,  'O  Science,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!'" 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  the  well-known  Catholic  pub- 
licist, treating  of  the  same  subject,  says: 

"The  great  objection  to  modern  scientists  is  pre-^ 
cisely  that  they  are  so  unscientific.  I  have  often 
put  down  the  pompous  pages  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  them,  and  said  to  myself,  'If  only  I  could 
have  you  under  cross-examination  for  half  an  hour! 
How  easy  it  would  be  to  turn  you  inside-out,  to  show 
w^hat  a  mass  of  arbitrary  assumption,  of  confused 
ratiocination,  of  audaciuus  sophism,  all  this  b/illiant 
rhetoric  is!'" 


The  Abb^  Viallet,  who  was  once  an  officer 
in  the  French  and  Papal  armies,  and  who  has 
been  leading  a  hermit's  life  at  Amoas,  has  joined 
the  Cistercian  Order,  and  will  henceforth  be 
known  as  Dom  Marie  Cleophas.  W.e  learn  from 
the  Caxton  Review  that  he  has  received  a  pon- 
tifical brief  in  approbation  of  the  establishment 
at  Amoas  of  a  convent,  of  which  he  will  be  supe- 
rior, and  for  which  he  has  already  secured  seven- 
teen religious  from  other  houses  of  his  Order. 
The  Review,  speculating  on  the  probable  effect 
which  this  foundation  will  have  on  Catholic  liter- 
ature, quotes  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  Ozanam, 
that  the  labors  and  prayers  of  solitaries  must 
often  be  the  source  of  a  splendid  thought,  that 
glides  into  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  writer  and 
guides  his  pen. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  once  said  that  he 
would  "as  soon  leave  his  son  a  curse  as  the  al- 
mighty dollar,"  declares,  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  that  wealth  should  be 
administered  during  the  owner's  life  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  A  golden  sentiment.  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  this  country. 


The  impression  seems  to  be  current  among 
non-Catholics  that  only  religion  is  taught  in  our 
parochial  schools.  A  gentleman  who  visited  sev- 
eral schools  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring them,  expressed  surprise  that  mere  secular 
studies  had  any  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Catholic  school.  He  wondered  that  the  methods 
of  instruction  that  obtain  in  them  should  bear 
such  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  public 
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schools.  But  he  observed,  withal,  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  these  two  systems  of  education, 
which  he  explained  in  a  paragraph  quoted  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  Review  : 

"Yet  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  religious 
influence  of  the  school.  The  sacred  pictures,  the 
statues  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mother;  the 
great  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  crucifix; 
the  very  garb  of  the  teacher,  form  a  grand,  perpet- 
ual object-lesson  to  the  child,  when  the  mind  and 
heart  are  p'astic.  The  result  is  seen  in  after  years. 
If,  in  middle  life,  affliction  or  disgrace  befall  the 
graduate,  who  has,  perhaps,  neglected  the  practice 
of  Christian  principles,  it  then  requires  but  a  few 
tender  words  to  carry  the  thoughts  of  the  penitent 
back  to  the  o  d  school-house,  to  its  simple  religious 
exercises,  to  the  love  of  purity  and  goodness  there 
inculcated.  And,  the  next  steps  being  easy,  many  a 
heart  which  might  have  yielded  to  despair  is  en- 
couraged to  hope;  and  many  a  foot,  which,  having 
stumbled,  would  never  have  regained  its  hold,  is 
again  treading  the  paths  of  righteousness." 


Received  for  the  cause  of  the  Ven.  Cur^ 
of  Ars: 

A  Friend,  $2 ;  Mrs.  M.  E.  D.  and  M.  M.,  $1 ;  Mrs. 
M.  S.,  50  cts. ;  M.  T.  S.,  $2 ;  E.  A.  A.,  Texas,  $1 ;  Sis- 
ters of  the  Good  Shepherd,  $5;  Miss  M.  M.,  San 
Francisco,  $2.50;  Mrs.  M.  S,  $1.50;  James  Heery, 
$1;  C.  L.O'B,  $1.25. 

For  the  needy  missions  of  the  Passionist  Fa- 
thers in  Chili: 

James  Heery,  $5 ;  C.  L.O'B.,  $1.25. 

For  the  Carmelite  nuns: 

Readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria,"  $3;  Mrs.  M.  S., 
sects.;  Mrs.  M.  E  D.and  M.M.,  $1;  C.  L.O'B  ,$1.25. 

For  the  lepers  of  Japan: 

C. L.O'B.,  $1.25 


The  Monitor  furnishes  an  interesting  though 
brief  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Pandosi,  O.  M.  I., 
who  died  recently  at  the  Okanagon  Mission  of 
the  Oblate  Fathers  in  British  America.  Father 
Pandosi  was  a  native  of  Marseilles,  the  famous 
Admiral  Pandosi  of  the  French  Navy  being  his 
father.  Though  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  he 
gladly  renounced  the  large  fortune  which  was  his 
by  inheritance  to  embrace  the  arduous  life  of 
a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  He  arrived  in 
America,  in  company  with  three  other  priests 
of  his  Order,  who,  like  him,  had  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  venerated  Bishop  Blanchet  to  his 


distant  diocese.  Father  Pandosi  had  great  influ- 
ence with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  often  acted 
as  mediator  in  their  disputes  with  the  United 
States  Government.  He  endured  the  hardships 
and  horrors  of  the  Indian  mission  for  upward  of 
forty  years,  and  died  amongst  his  spiritual  chil- 
dren. His  life  of  voluntary  poverty  divested  death 
of  its  accustomed  terrors,  and  his  end  was  happy 
and  peaceful.  Requiescat  in  pace! 


Obituary. 


Remember  thevt  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  -were  bound 
■with  tl^em.  Hkb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  follow^ing  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  Dominic  Block,  O.  S.  B  ,  of  St.Vincent's 
Abbey,  Beatty,  Pa.,  who  was  called  to  the  reward  of 
a  selfless  life  on  the  17th  inst. 

Mr.  Thomas  Knox,  who  met  with  a  sudden  death 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  4th  inst. 

Mr.  Michael  Hevey,  who  passed  away  on  the  ist 
inst.,  at  Woburn,  Mass. 

Mr. Joseph  J.  McEvoy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa, whose 
happy  death  occurred  on  the  6th  inst. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Bradley,  who  piously  yielded  her 
soul  to  God  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  on  the  9th  inst. 

Mrs.JohnF.Gorry,of  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  died 
a  holy  death  on  the  22d  of  January. 

Mr.  John  V.Collins,  who  breathed  his  last  on  the 
7th  inst.,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Miss  Katharine  A,  Walsh,  whose  beautiful  life 
closed  peacefully,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  the  nth 
inst. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Railton,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  26th  ult.,  at  Galveston,  Texas 

Miss  Mary  A.  Mahan,  whose  fervent  Christian 
life  closed  in  a  precious  death  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
on  the  3d  inst. 

Mr.  Patrick  McCartin,  of  Stuart,  Iowa,  who  went  to 
receive  the  reward  of  a  good  life  on  the  9th  of  January . 

Mr.  James  Dunne,'of  Eastman,  Wis. ;  Owen  Brady 
and  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Patrick 
Delaney,  Chicago,  111. ;  John  P.  Heany,  Mrs.  M.  Mc- 
Elleany,  and  Mrs.  M.  Reilly,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Sullivan,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Bridget 
McCann,-Mrs.  Bridget  McGinnis,  Mary  Smith,  and 
Mary  Boyd, — all  of  Albany,  N.Y. ;  Thomas  L.  Darcy, 
Philip  and  Michael  Garvey. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace! 
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The  Hyacinth  at  Easter. 


BY   LAWRENCE   MINOT. 

^y?HEN  Christmas  snow  was  on  the  earth, 
And  white  frost  all  the  window  laced, 
And  all  our  world  sung  for  Christ's  birth, 
A  rough,  brown  bulb  in  earth  was  placed. 

So  rough  it  was,  so  harsh  and  dry; 

So  like  a  clod  of  earth  it  seemed. 
As  if  no  gold  light  from  on  high 

Could  ever  warm  it, — ^brown  and  seamed! 

It  lay  within  the  flower- pot; 

It  lay  asleep  for  days  and  days; 
It  lay  so  still  we  soon  forgot 

This  brown  bulb,  in  our  happy  plays. 

When  March  days  came  a  blade  of  green 
Shot  up  from  out  the  moist,  dark  earth; 

And  when  the  Holy  Week  had  been, 
A  flower  came  with  Easter  mirth,^- 

A  hyacinth  from  sodden  mold; 

Sweet,  graceful  bells  from  bulb  so  dead! 
How  could  it  be  that  from  the  cold 

A  flower  had  blossomed,  white  and  red? 

How  could  it  be?  God  willed  it  so, 
And  so  it  was;  and  so  'twill  be. 

When  we  in  earth  shall  be  laid  low. 
Yet  rise  again,  all  fair  and  free! 


The  mathematician  Euclid  once  had  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  his  brother,  who  went  to  him  and 
said:  "I  am  so  angry  with  you  that  I  shall  die  if 
I  can  not  be  revenged." — "And  I,"  answered 
Euclid,  "am  so  sorrowful  to  hear  you  say  that, 
that  I  believe  I  shall  die  if  you  will  not  forgive 
me."  So  the  brothers  were  once  more  reconciled. 

The  truer  we  become,  the  more  unerringly  we 
recognize  the  smile  and  know  the  ring  of  truth. 


The  Opposition  Club. 


BY   MARION  J.  BRUNOWE. 
I. 

HAVE  a  story  for  my  boys  to- 
night," said  grandma;  "but,"  she 
added  with  a  smile,  "the  girls  may 
listen  too,  if  they  wish.  It  shall  not 
be  entirely  for  the  boys." 

"Agreed!"    exclaimed  Will,  in 
great  glee.  "  We  know  you  will  give 
us  the  lion's  share." 
Grandma  nodded  assuringly  at  him,  and  began. 

"I  say.  Jack,  did  you  hear  what  the  Birch 
crowd  are  up  to?" 

"No;  tell  a  fellow— do!" 

"  Have  to  keep  dark  about  it,  as  I'm  thinking 
of  opposition." 

"  Mum's  the  word.  Go  ahead." 

"Well,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  a  thin, 
nervous-looking  lad  of  about  twelve, — "well, 
Jack-in-the-box,  that  schemer  Guy  has  started 
a  'S.S.G.'  (Secret  Society  Gang),  you  know." 

"You  don't  mean  it!"  And  Jack  Bryant 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  gave  one  of  those  sudden 
jumps  which  had  earned  for  him  his  nickname. 

Shindy  Morris — his  name  was  Samuel,  though 
how  on  earth  boy  phraseology  had  twisted  it  so 
out  of  shape  and  euphony  will  forever  remain  a 
mystery, — Shindy  rubbed  his  hair  up  reflectively. 
"You  know  Peach?  Well,  his  name  suits  him  to 
a  T.   Can't  keep  a  secret  over  night — " 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  other,  impatiently;  "  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

Thus  adjured.  Shindy  proceeded.  "  You  know 
what  sort  of  a  fellow  Birch  is.  He  likes  to  be 
boss  and  make  other  fellows  keep  rules,  but  never 
keeps  one  himself.  Well,  he  declares  he's  got 
this  thing  up  to  spite  Brother  Director.  They've 
all  pledged  themselves  to  break  every  rule  from 
now  till  midsummer." 

"Phew!"  Jack  let  forth  one  of  those  long, 
peculiar  whistles. 

Shindy  continued:  "He  drew  up  a  set  of  cast- 
iron  rules.  Little  Peach  says  they'd  make  your 
eyes  fly  out  of  your  head.  I  wonder  the  youngster 
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had  the  nerve  to  talk  of  it  at  all;  for  Birch  threat- 
ened to  blow  up  with  dynamite  any  fellow  that 
betrayed  him." 

Jack  laughed  contemptuously.  "You'd  better 
believe  that, Shindy  Morris!"  he  remarked, with 
complacency.  "Guy  Birch  wouldn't  trust  him- 
self within  a  good  five  miles  of  dynamite.  He's 
a  coward,  for  all  his  bluff." 

"Agreed,"  said  Shindy.  "And  I  think  that's  a 
nasty  sort  of  thing  to  get  up.  If  you  can  believe 
Peach,  they  have  pretty  high  jinks.  Meet  in  Birch 
barn  every  Friday  night,  have  a  pass- word,  ride  a 
goat  backward — a  real  live,  genuine  Billy,  Jack, — 
and  smoke  cigarettes  by  the  package.  That's  one 
of  the  things  that  frightened  Peach  out.  Poor 
little  chap!  You  know  his  mother  died  only  two 
months  ago;  and  she  made  him  give  her  some 
sort  of  promise  to  keep  out  of  bad  company,  fight 
shy  of  the  weed,  etc." 

Jack  nodded  energetically.  "Takes  a  mother 
to  keep  a  fellow  straight,  after  all." 

Shindy  shot  a  side  glance  at  his  companion. 
"Suppose  we  get  up  a  club;  think  the  mothers 
would  have  to  know?  " 

Jack  pondered  a  moment.  The  idea  of  secrecy 
was  very  alluring;  then  he  brightened  up.  "We 
could  fix  it  this  way.  Tell  the  maters  we're 
thinking  of  something  of  the  kind,  but  promise 
on  our  honor  not  to  do  anything  *  shady.'  My 
mother  would  trust  me  on  that.  Wouldn't  yours  ?  " 
.  "  Don't  know  for  sure,"  was  Shindy's  somewhat 
doubtful  rejoinder.  "  But  here  we  are.  Can't  tell 
you  any  more  to-night,  I  suppose." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  longingly  over  the  other 
side  of  Jack's  gate,  before  which  both  lads  had 
paused.  The  windows  of  the  low,  old-fashioned 
country  house  were  pleasantly  lighted  up,  and 
the  glow  which  they  reflected  upon  the  road-side 
seemed  like  a  welcome  to  the  passers-by. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Jack.  "Come  in,  please. 
Mother  and  the  girls  won't  eat  you,"  as  Shindy 
seemed  to  demur. 

He  glanced  once  or  twice  at  his  rather  shabby 
attire,  and  then  looked  appealingly  to  Jack.  But 
the  latter  pretended  not  to  understand.  What  if 
Shindy's  father  was  only  an  humble  carpenter, 
working  by  the  day?  Shindy  was  a  "brick"  for 
all  that.  As  for  mother  and  the  girls — well,  they 
never  did  go  in  for  the  dude  kind.  If  they  had. 
Jack  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he,  the  only 


son  and  brother,  with  his  unconquerable  aversion 
to  cuffs  and  clean  hands  and  shining  shoes, 
would  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  To  be  sure  he 
washed  his  hands  in  the  morning,  and  who  in 
patience  could  expect  him  to  do  more  than  that? 
Then  he  did  not  always  forget  his  cuffs,  and  he 
certainly  polished  the  front  of  his  shoes  every  day. 

There  had  once  been  a  period — oh,  a  very,  very 
short  period!— during  which  Mabel,  with  her 
mother's  reluctant  consent,  had  volunteered  to 
oversee  and  reform  her  brother.  Poor  Mabel! 
though  the  experiment  only  lasted  three  weeks, 
she  must  have  lost  twice  that  number  of  ounces 
in  weight,  not  to  speak  of  the  deafening  uproar 
every  morning  during  the  experiment.  Mabel 
considered  that  hands  somewhat  the  color  of 
pitch  should  be  soaked  and  scrubbed  for  at  least 
five  minutes.  To  do  that  was,  in  Jack's  opinion, 
an  unconscionable  waste  of  time,  and  he  vigor- 
ously protested.  The  result  was  that  an  undigni- 
fied scuffle  ensued,  from  which  Mabel  retired 
weeping,  and  loudly  complaining  she  was  going 
blind  from  the  soap-suds  splashed  in  her  eyes. 
Again,  when  Mabel  secretly  endeavored  to  substi- 
tute a  dainty,  delicate-colored  necktie  for  the 
shabby  old  thing  which  "sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother,"  Jack  turned  the  house  topsy-turvy  in  his 
search  for  his  old  favorite.  For  the  sake  of  family 
peace  the  ardent  young  would-be  reformer  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  her  self-appointed  task. 
But  all  that  was  long  ago — more  than  a  year;  and 
since  then  Mabel,  if  not  the  incorrigible  Jack,  had 
been  blessed  with  more  sense. 

"  Try  and  make  home  as  bright  and  pleasant 
as  possible  to  him,  my  dears,"  counselled  mother 
to  the  girls;  "  the  rest  will  follow  in  time." 

True,  there  were  still  occasional  little  tempests, 
but  in  the  main  Jack  and  his  three  sisters  got 
on  "swimmingly"  together.  Indeed,  if  the  truth 
were  known.  Jack,  while  outwardly  asserting  boy- 
hood's natural  superiority,  was  in  his  heart  very 
proud  of  these  bright,  pretty  girls;  and  the  as- 
sumed careless  "  That's  my  sister,"  with  which  he 
pointed  one  or  the  other  of  them  out  to  a  school- 
fellow was  in  reality  a  very  pleasant  experience. 
And  in  the  eyes  of  the  older  lads  at  least,  he  knew, 
it  added  not  a  little  to  his  importance. 

"  Oh,  come  on.  Shindy! "  he  now  urged,  linking 
his  arm  in  that  of  his  companion.  "This  is  Mab's 
night  for  hot  cakes.  Come  on;  they're  fine." 
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At  the  same  instant  the  front  door  was  thrown 
open,  pouring  a  perfect  flood  of  light  upon  the 
road-side,  and  "  Is  that  you,  Jack  ?  "  was  heard  in 
the  ringing  notes  of  a  fresh,  clear  voice. 

"Righty-tighty!"  was  the  reply.  "And  I  say, 
Mab,  here's  Shindy!"  This  Jack  roared  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  adding  in  a  lower  tone  and  with 
a  chuckle:  "Now  you're  in  for  it,  old  boy." 

The  next  instant  shy,  awkward  Shindy,  uncere- 
moniously hustled  along  by  Jack,  found  himself 
in  the  wide,  cheery  hall,  and  making  frantic  efforts 
at  a  bow.  Said  efforts  consisted  of  a  clutch  at 
the  top  of  his  cap,  and  a  pull  at  a  stray  front  lock, 
and  a  bob  in  the  direction  of  two  merry  blue 
eyes,  which  were  looking  and  smiling  a  welcome. 

"This  is  Shindy.  This  is  Mabel,"  announced 
Jack,  with  cheerful  brevity.  Whereupon  Shindy 
grew  very  red,  and  Mabel  extended  a  little  white 
hand.  Poor  Shindy's  grimy  paw  had  never  seemed 
so  grimy  before,  and  its  owner  registered  a  mental 
vow  it  should  not  be  so  again. 

"Now,  Jack,  look  after  your  friend,"  said  the 
young  girl.  "  Supper  will  be  on  the  table  directly." 
And  she  flitted  off. 

Jack  gave  a  slight  groan.  "Got  to  wash  our 
hands.  Shin,"  he  said,  pathetically.  "  I've  prom- 
ised Mab  every  night  she  made  hot  cakes  I'd  do 
it.  I  smell  them." 

With  a  bound  or  two  Jack  led  the  way  upstairs. 
Shindy  following  gingerly;  and  after  a  very 
hurried  toilet  the  two  lads  presented  themselves 
at  the  supper  table,  round  which  the  family  were 
gathered. 

"One  of  your  school-fellows?  I'm  glad  to  see 
you,  my  boy.  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Bryant, 
in  his  bluff,  hearty  manner. 

"  Right  here,  dear,"  said  a  low,  sweet  voice,  as 
Jack's  mother  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  which 
Mabel  quickly  pulled  out. 

There  were  three  girls:  Emily,  fifteen;  Mabel, 
fourteen;  and  little  eight-year-old  Daisy. 

Shindy,  though  at  first  painfully  shy,  soon  be- 
came comparatively  at  his  ease.  Certainly  the 
hot  cakes  were,  as  Jack  expressed  it, "  scrum,"  and 
all  treated  him  as  if  they  had  known  him  a  long 
time.  They  talked  about  school  affairs  unre- 
servedly. Mabel  evinced  a  special  interest,  and 
seemed  to  know  all  the  boys  by  name. 

"Shall  I  tell  about  Birch?"  inquired  Jack, 
abruptly  turning  on  Shindy. 


"Yes,  yes!"  stammered  poor  Shindy,  almost 
overcome  by  finding  himself  suddenly  the  object 
of  universal  attention.  And  then  he  tried  to  hide 
his  red  face  over  a  cup  of  tea. 

Jack  told  the  whole  tale,  closing  with:  "And 
Shin  says  he's  going  to  start  an  opposition  one." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,"  observed  gentle 
Mrs.  Byrant.  "  The  club  which  is  established  to 
keep  all  the  rules  will  surely  succeed." 

Jack  dropped  the  spoon  with  which  he  had 
been  conveying  some  preserves  to  his  mouth, 
and  started  in  amazement.  The  "opposition" 
had  not  struck  him  in  that  light  before. 

Whether  Mrs.  Bryant  realized  that  she  was 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  or  not,  she  went  on 
enthusiastically:  "If  you  boys  start  such  a  club 
and  agree  to  meet  once  a  week,  I  shall  have  a 
stove  put  into  the  old  play- room  for  you,  a  fire 
made  in  it,  and  refreshments  served  at  every 
meeting." 

Jack's  eyes  sparkled.  "I  say  that  would  be  a 
jolly  Mark,'"  he  exclaimed;  "but — "  and  he 
paused,  looking  dubious. 

"But^what?"  came  in  chorus. 

"Well,  you  see,"  admitted  the  young  man, 
rather  slowly,  "I  don't  know  as- a  club  of  that 
kind  would  take.  To  keep  all  the  rules — sort  of 
rough  on  a  fellow,  mother.  You  didn't  think  of 
that.  Shin,  did  you?" 

"No,"  acknowledged  Shindy, bluntly.  "Didn't 
think  of  anything  much  except  to  head  off  Birch, 
and — and — ride  a  goat." 

Shindy  himself  was  forced  to  join  in  the  gen- 
eral laugh  which  followed  this  acknowledgment. 

"Well,  now,  I've  got  to  do  something,"  said 
Mr.  Bryant.  "  If  mother  provides  shelter,  fire  and 
food,  I  shall  have  to  chip  in  too,  as  you  boys  say. 
So  go  ahead.  Count  on  me  for  a  gavel  and  a  goat." 

"  Hurrah ! "  shouted  Jack.  "  It's  a  bargain.  Eh, 
Shindy?" 

Shindy  readily  agreed. 

"And  you  may  be  as  private  as  you  like,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Bryant.  "  I'll  even  guarantee  to  keep 
Mab  from  peeping." 

Mabel  laughed. "  Trust  Jack  to  do  that,"  she  said. 

II. 

"Order!  order!  This  meeting  opens."  And  Jack 

Bryant   pounded  away  with  an  elegant-looking 

gavel  on  the  deal  table  before  him.  "  We  proceed 

to  elect  a  president.  I  nominate  Shindy  Morris." 
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The  nominatiom  was  carried  by  acclamation 
Shindy  was  elected,  and  Jack  yielded  up  the 
gavel  and  the  seat  of  honor  with  a  grand  flourish. 

It  had  taken  only  three  days  to  collect  these 
ten  boys  who  now  enthusiastically  met  to  organize 
their  club  in  the  Bryants'  old  play-room.  The 
girls,  entering  into  the  project  with  great  hearti- 
ness, had  worked  like  beavers  to  have  everything 
as  bright  and  comfortable  as  possible.  A  large 
rug  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  bare  floor, — 
a  rug  as  being  more  easily  rolled  up  and  put 
aside  on  occasion;  a  long  table  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  chairs  ranged  around 
it.  On  one  end,  before  the  presidential  chair  of 
honor,  lay  the  pretty  gavel;  and  within  easy  reach 
but  on  the  mantel  (out  of  harm's  way),  were  pen, 
ink,  and  legal-looking  sheets  of  paper. 

Mabel  would  have  liked  to  add  a  few  little 
touches  of  elegance,  such  as  lace  curtains,  odds 
and  ends  of  bric-a-brac,  and  particularly  a  few 
flowers;  but  she  had  gracefully  yielded  to  her 
mother's  more  mature  judgment. 

"Comfortable  but  quite  plain,  my  love,"  the 
lady  had  counselled.  "  I  want  the  boys  ,to  feel 
they  can  be  perfectly  at  their  ease,  and  tumble 
around  as  they  like.  And  you  know,  Mabel,  a  goat 
would  not  respect  lace  curtains." 

"  Oh,  dear,  I'd  give  anything  to  see  that  goat 
ride!"  cried  Mab. 

And  said  goat  ride  proved  to  be  more  exciting 
than  even  Mabel  could  have  anticipated.  "Every 
fellow,"  announced  President  Shindy,  "has  got 
to  ride  the  Billy  backward,  up  and  down  the 
room  twice,  before  he  can  call  himself  a  member 
of  this  club.  Pull  him  in.  Jack;  I'll  go  it  first." 

Jack  was  already  at  the  door,  outside  of  which 
the  goat  had  been  tied,  and  now  began  to  per- 
suade the  animal  to  enter.  Jack  pulled,  but  Billy 
protested;  whereupon  it  required  the  united 
exertions  of  nine  to  forcibly  overcome  Billy's 
objections.  That  done,  and  the  means  of  exit 
securely  closed,  the  president  advanced  and 
proceeded  to  "go  it  first."  This, however,  proved 
to  be  more  easily  said  than  done.  Three  times  did 
he  endeavor  to  straddle  the  animal's  back,  only 
each  time  to  find  himself  tumbled  onto  the  floor. 
A  fourth  essay  proved  still  more  disastrous;  for 
Billy's  hornS;  proving  no  respecter  of  presidential 
dignity,  sent  poor  Shindy  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.   Limping 


but  still  resolute,  the  victim  again  advanced  to 
the  fray,  and  by  a  quick,  dexterous  motion  at 
length  secured  the  coveted  seat.  His  ride,  how- 
ever, was  anything  but  a  triumphant  one.  Billy 
bucked  frantically  in  midair,  balked  within  alarm- 
ing proximity  of  the  stove,  and  reared  wildly  on 
his  hind  legs.  Shindy,  however,  with  his  legs 
well  twisted  round  in  some  mysterious  fashion 
of  his  own,  stuck  like  a  burr.  The  lookers-on 
were  wildly  hilarious,  till  each  in  turn  had 
found  that  a  little  of  the  fun  was  quite  enough, 
individually.  When  a  few  members  had  added 
to  their  personal  charms  in  the  way  of  lame 
arms,  lame  legs,  and  a  cut  or  two,  the  circus  part 
of  the  initiation  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end; 
the  obstreperous  goat  was  banished,  and  the  club 
fell  to  a  discussion  of  rules. 

Shindy  rapped  for  silence;  then,  all  the  rest 
being  seated,  rose  to  his  feet.  "Fellow-citizens," 
he  began, — "no,  fellow-clubbers,  attention,  and 
hear  mel  This  club  has  been  started  as  a  header 
aimed  at  the  .Birch  crowd.  They  make  a  great 
bluff  of  breaking  all  the  rules;  we  bind  ourselves 
to  keep  them.  That  sounds  kind  of  soft,  I  know; 
but  we  don't  need  to  do  the  *  goody-goody ' 
racket  for  all  that.  Now,  any  fellow  here  who 
would  sooner  do  a  mean  trick  than  an  honorable 
one,  just  show  up." 

Here  Shindy  paused,  but  evidently  no  mem- 
ber was  inclined  "to  show  up."  So  Mr.  President 
went  on: 

"  First,  we've  got  to  have  a  pass- word.  Can  any 
person  suggest  one?" 

"  Thunder,"  ventured  Jack. 

"Isn't  any  sense  in  that,"  answered  Shindy, 
with  dignity.  "Want  something  that  will  express 
what  we're  standing  up  for.  How  would  'Oppo- 
sition' do?" 

"Make  it  *  Honor,' "  suggested  Charlie  Mills. 

"That's  a  good  one,"  agreed  Shindy;  "have 
that  for  a  pass-word,  and  call  ourselves  the 
*0.  C  (Opposition  Club).  Might  even  shorten 
it  down  to  *0's'  (Oppositionists)." 

"There,  now,  we're  christened,"  remarked  a 
wag  of  a  lad.  "  The  *  O's'  without  the  *  Macs.' " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  light  knock  at 
one  of  the  doors,  and  Jack  dashed  forward. 

"Who  goes  there?" 

"It  is  I,"  returned  Mabel's  voice.  "Mother 
sends  the  new  club  this  package,  with  her  com- 
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pliments.  And  I  am  standing  with  my  back  to 
the  door,  Jack;  here  it  is  over  my  shoulder." 

First  assuring  himself  of  this  fact  by  means  of 
a  squint  through  the  keyhole,  Jack  cautiously 
opened  the  door  a  little,  and  received  a  small 
square  box.  As  he  was  about  to  close  it  quickly, 
Mabel,  still  presenting  the  back  of  her  head  and 
shoulders,  announced :  "  Refreshments  when  you 
ring."  Then  she  disappeared,  flashing  just  one 
glance  over  her  shoulder  as  she  turned  in  the  hall. 

The  boys  crowded  round  as  Jack  proceeded 
to  open  the  box.  Ten  tiny  blue  badges,  trimmed 
with  silver  fringe  and  marked  with  silver  letters, 
met  their  eyes.  On  a  slip  of  paper  were  these 
words:  "To  this  band  of  boys,  organized  with  a 
noble  aim,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  a  motto, — 
a  motto  glorious  in  itself,  the  highest  boast  of  the 
grand  old  knights  of  old :  *  God  and  Our  Lady  *  ?  " 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  as  each  lad 
took  up  his  badge  marked  with  the  symbolic 
letters,  "G.  A.  O.  L.,"  and  minutely  examined  it. 

Jack  was  the  first  to  speak.  "Knights  of  old; 
that  means  Crusaders,  doesn't  it?"  he  asked, 
appealing  to  all  in  a  general  way. 

"  They  were  fine,"  agreed  Shindy.  "  Read  about 
them  in  'Ivanhoe.'  No  cowards  they.  I  say,  Jack, 
your  mother  struck  it  that  time." 

Jack  was  very  serious.  "Struck  it  pretty  high," 
he  admitted;  "but — well,  mother  never  expects 
more  from  a  fellow  than  he  can  do." 

"Then  let's  try  to  deserve  her— her  good 
opinion,"  suggested  Shindy,  flushing  a  little  at  his 
own  boldness.  "And  I  say, aren't  they  pretty?" 

To  this  there  was  a  universal  chorus  of  agree- 
ment; and  over  the  faces  of  some  of  the  lads  a 
softer,  more  thoughtful  look  seemed  to  lK)ver. 
"And,"  as  Charlie  complacently  remarked,  "no 
club  could  beat  them  in  a  motto,  at  any  rate." 

"  Guess  we  don't  want  to  make  any  more  rules 
to-night,"  said  Jack,  abruptly.  "I  move  we  ring 
for  the  feast." 

This  was  agreed  to  with  cheerful  alacrity,  and 
soon  up  rolled  the  dumb-waiter  with  a  heavy 
sound.  It  was  a  feast  to  delight  the  beholders. 
Nothing  was  forgotten.  With  feasting,  jokes  and 
stories,  an  hour  passed  all  too  quickly;  and  the 
boys  separated,  after  three  cheers  for  Mrs.  Bryant 
and  the  girls. 

To  tell  of  the  great  outcome  of  this  little  club 
of  ten  would  take  more  than  a  book;  for  it  grew 


and  flourished  wondrously.  At  first  the  mem- 
bership was  confined  to  the  lads  in  the  Brother's 
school,  but  gradually  others  were  proposed  by 
their  friends  among  the  members,  and  their 
admission  or  rejection  decided  by  a  vote  upon 
their  merits.  Some  of  these  were  poor  little 
boys,  who,  either  through  family  misfortunes  or 
lack  of  means,  were  already  compelled  to  earn 
their  own  living.  There  were  no  fees,  and  the 
original  ten  had  decided  there  were  to  be  no 
more  binding  rules  than  their  motto  and  their 
pass-word  might  suggest.  Another  thing  that 
proved  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  club  together 
was  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  mothers  and 
sisters  of  the  members. 

-  The  old  Bryant  play-room,  large  and  roomy, 
still  continued  to  be  the  headquarters;  but  as 
the  club's  proportions  grew,  the  girls,  with  Mabel 
Bryant  at  their  head,  organized  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  cooking  school,  each  contributing  a  dish 
of  her  own  concoction  to  the  weekly  spread. 
This  plan  caused  not  a  little  merriment  and 
competition.  Thus:  the  contributions  were  sent 
in,  each  bearing  a  blank  card  on  which  was 
marked  a  number;  names  corresponding  to  said 
numbers  were  known  only  among  the  girls  them- 
selves, and  were  changed  every  week.  By  vote 
the  club  decided  on  the  most  appetizing  dish, 
and  the  proud  owner  of  the  lucky  number  was 
crowned  queen  in  her  set  for  the  space  of  the 
week.  Moreover,  each  lad  was  required  to  present 
her  with  something,  were  it  only  a  button,  as  a 
token  of  appreciation. 

By  degrees,  some  mysterious  personage  fell 
into  the  habit  of  sending  books  and  magazines 
and  games  to  the  headquarters  of  the  "  O.  C." 
When  the  summer  vacation  had  set  in,  a  large 
supply  of  fishing  tackle  was  one  day  mysteriously 
delivered  by  the  express-man.  It  was  addressed: 
"To  the  members  of  the  O.  C."  Certainly  some 
fathers  were  active  around  this  time.  But  the 
crowning  event  of  that  summer  was  the  picnic 
given  by  the  mothers  of  the  O's.  Fathers,  mothers, 
uncles,  aunts,  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins,  all 
united  in  what  Shindy  would  term  one  "grand 
racket,"  and  as  a  consequence  everybody  had  the 
jolliest  time  imaginable. 

Of  course  there  were  some  who  sneered  at  the 
Oppositionists;  but  as  the  members  of  the  club, 
true  to  themselves  and  their  high  motto,  stood 
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together"as  one  man,  they  soon  became  a  power, 
before  whom  even  the  Birch  crowd  were  com- 
pelled to  bend. 

"  For,"  as  Jack  observed, "  it  doesn't  follow  that 
because  a  lad  binds  himself  to  do  right  he  must 
be  a  Miss  Nancy.  Show  me  a  better  shot  than 
Shindy  Morris,  a  fellow  that  can  come  up  to  Joe 
O'Connor  in  a  race,  one  who  can  manage  a  boat 
better  than  Charlie  Mills,  or  one  who  can  pitch 
a  ball  like — like — well,  like  me,  for  instance.  No, 
sir,"  waxing  earnest  if  not  elegant;  "we're  no 
clams — any  of  us!" 


The  Urn  of  Tears. 


It  is  a  touching  little  story,  long  forgotten  until 
recalled  to  mind  by  a  book  which  has  been  lately, 
for  the  first  time,  translated  from  the  French  into 
English.  The  author  is  Philippe  Gasp^,  a  native 
of  Quebec,  and  a  man  well  learned  in  all  the  folk- 
lore of  that  region.  He  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work  when  seventy-six  years  old,  his 
chief  desire  being  to  put  the  old  traditions  and 
legends  into  permanent  form  before  he  and  the 
rest  of  those  who  knew  them  should  be  gathered 
to  their  heroic  fathers.  The  book  is  now  a  Cana- 
dian classic,  and  will  doubtless,  in  its  translation, 
become  well  known  to  English-speaking  readers. 
M.  Gasp^  gives  a  version  of  "The  Urn  of  Tears" 
somewhat  different  from  the  one  so  long  for- 
gotten, and  recalled  by  his  own  pathetic  legend; 
but  the  impbrt  is  the  same.  The  story  which  his 
words  brought  to  mind  runs  like  this: 

Once  there  was  a  woman,  beautiful  and  young, 
who  had  an  only  child,  and  the  child  died.  The 
mother  would  have  given  all  she  owned  to  bring 
her  little  girl  to  life  again.  She  would  for  that 
gladly  have  become  a  beggar,  have  endured  every 
ill  that  can  be  thought  of;  but  God  kept  the 
child.  Then  the  mother  wept;  day  and  night  she 
wept,  and  never  ceased.  Her  friends  showered 
gifts  upon  her  and  led  her  where  there  were 
enchanting  sights,  but  she  could  not  see  them 
because  her  eyes  were  so  dim  with  weeping.  A 
holy  man  spoke  to  her  of  religion;  and  she  only 
replied, between  her  sobs:  "I  want  my  little  girl." 

One  day,  as  she  was  walking  alone  in  the  fields, 
she  had  a  vision  and  seemed  to  see  a  band  of 
children  coming  toward  her,  led  by  one  who  ap- 


peared to  be  an  angel.  The  mother  scanned  the 
faces  of  the  children  as  they  trooped  along,  smil- 
ing and  singing;  and  at  last  she  saw,  behind  the 
others,  her  little  girl.  She  would  have  clasped 
her  in  her  arms,  but  the  child  did  not  smile  on 
her  like  the  rest. 

"Why  do  you  not  laugh  and  sing  as  they  do?" 
exclaimed  the  mother;  and  then  she  saw  that 
the  little  one  was  carrying  a  heavy  urn,  and 
bending  beneath  its  weight. 

"Because  this  is  so  heavy,"  replied  the  child. 

"  Throw  it  down,"  said  the  mother. 

"  I  can  not,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  is  it  filled  with?"  asked  the  woman. 

A  sad  look,  such  as  she  had  never  seen  before, 
overspread  her  darling's  face.  "Your  tears,"  she 
murmured,  softly.  "Every  tear  you  have  shed 
since  God  took  me  is  in  this  urn,  and  it  has 
grown  heavier  day  by  day." 

"Then  I  will  weep  no  more,"  replied  the  mother. 

And  the  child  smiled  and  said  she  must  go,  for 
the  angel  was  beckoning.  And  the  mother  let  her 
depart;  and  soon  the  little  one  looked  back,  cry- 
ing, "The  urn  is  already  lighter." 

Then  the  mother  saw  the  angel  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  a  beautiful  garden,  and  she  called :  "  Dear 
angel,  why  do  you  keep  the  children  there?" 

And  the  angel  answered  back:  "I  keep  them 
safe  here  until  their  mothers  call  for  them  on 
their  way  to  a  higher  heaven." 

At  these  words  the  woman  was  comforted;  and, 
thinking  of  the  heavy  urn,  shed  no  more  tears, 
but  prayed  for  resignation  instead;  and  did  good 
deeds,  that  the  time  might  seem  short  before  she 
should  stop  at  the  garden  of  the  angel  on  her 
way  to  paradise,  and  take  away  her  child. 

Francesca. 


Two  Large  Pictures. 

The  largest  painting  in  the  world,  if  we  include 
the  wall  decorations  which  surround  it,  is  the 
one  illustrating  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  is  133  feet  in  width,  and 
was  painted  at  the  suggestion  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
In  the  grand  salon  of  the  Doges'  Palace  in  Venice 
is  another  stupendous  picture,  called  "  Paradise?" 
It  was  the  work  of  Robusti,  a  pupil  of  Titian;  and 
is  84  feet  long  and  34  feet  in  widt  h. 
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The  Prayer  of  Michael  Angelo.* 

TRANSLATED  BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

ynHE  fables  of  the  world  have  filched  away 
The  time  I  had  for  thinking  upon  God; 
His  grace  lies  buried  'neath  oblivion's  sod, 

Whence  springs  an  evil  crop  of  sins  alway. 

What  makes  another  wise  leads  me  astray, 
Slow  to  discern  the  bad  path  I  have  trod: 
Hope  fades;  but  still  desire  ascends  that  God 

May  free  me  from  self-love,  my  sure  decay. 

Shorten  half-way  my  road  to  heaven  from  earth! 
Dear  Lord,  I  can  not  even  half-way  rise. 
Unless  Thou  help  me  on  this  pilgrimage. 
Teach  me  to  hate  the  world,  so  little  worth. 
And  all  the  lovely  things  I  clasp  and  prize; 
That  endless  life,  ere  death,  may  be  my  wage. 


The  Madonna  of  Pompeii. 

BY     E.    W.    BECK. 

IVE  minutes  by  train  from  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  and  sixty-five  minutes 
by  train  from  Naples,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sarno,  is  a  little  place  known  as 
the  Valle  di  Pompei.  It  has  become  renowned 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  and  has  acquired  a  fame 
which  spreads  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

*  A  sonnet  written  in  his  old  age. 


In  early  times  it  was  known  as  the  Campus 
Pompeianus;  that  is,  in  the  days  when  Pompeii 
was  at  the  height  of  its  fame — and  degradation. 
But  from  the  day  when,  like  another  Sodom,  this 
town  was  destroyed,  nothing  is  recorded  of  the 
Campus  till  the  fourth  century,  when  it  appears 
that  it  was  the  abode  of  some  Christians.  In  later 
times  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Most  Holy 
Saviour,  was  erected;  and  this  apparently  was 
given,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nola  to  the  Benedictine  Abbot  of 
Aversa.  In  1337  the  church  and  its  property 
were  ceded  by  the  monks  to  Bernard  Caracciolo, 
a  Neapolitan  noble.  The  Caracciolo  family  en- 
joyed the  revenues,  but  did  nothing  for  the 
church,  which,  in  15 11,  was  endowed  by  the 
inhabitants;  who  thereby  acquired  the  right  of 
patronage,  and  Valle  di  Pompei  became  one  of 
the  eighteen  Italian  parishes  of  which  the  priest 
is  elected  by  the  people.  The  church  twenty 
years  ago  was  small  and  dilapidated;  the  poverty 
of  the  place  made  a  school  an  impossibility;  the 
inhabitants  were  superstitious  and  criminal,  many 
of  them  being  thieves  and  footpads. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  staying  for  some 
months  in  Lisbon,  and  while  there  visited  a 
village  called  Pera,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tagus.  Pera  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Costa,  a  fishing  village  built  on  the  sands.  A  few 
years  ago  Costa  was  the  resort  of  scoundrels 
of  all  kinds;  and  such  was  its  notoriety  that, 
it  is  said,  the  police  hardly  ventured  to  go 
there  in  quest  of  criminals,  who  fled  to  it  as  to  a 
sanctuary.  In  the  course  of  time  a  holy  Welsh 
priest,  a  certain  Father  Hughes,  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Dominic,  was  led  to  this  place,  and 
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seeing  the  abandoned  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, determined  to  live  among  them.  He  built 
a  church  and  established  a  small  convent  of 
Dominican  Tertiaries.  The  people  looked  upon 
him  as  a  saint,  and  regarded  him  with  much 
affection.  His  influence  over  them  was  very  great, 
and  soon  these  poor  fishermen  and  criminals 
began  to  lead  holy  lives.  Indeed,  they  became  so 
confirmed  in  grace  that  they  did  not  abandon 
the  practices  of  our  holy  religion  when  their 
faithful  pastor  was  removed  from  them  and  they 
were  left  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, — the  re- 
sult, we  understood,  of  Freemason  hatred  of  his 
work.  Eight  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  there  was  no  resident  priest  at  Costa,  but 
week  after  week  the  people  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  their  Sunday  Mass;  and  no  one 
who  assisted  at  it  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
fervent  piety  of  the  congregation.  This  was  the 
work  of  one  Dominican  Tertiary;  the  hardly  less 
deplorable  condition  of  the  people  of  Valle  di 
Pompei  was  to  be  changed  by  the  zeal  of  another, 
and  he  a  layman. 

An  Italian  lawyer,  Bartolo  Longo  by  name, 
was  staying  at  Valle  di  Pompei— or,  as  we  shall 
for  the  future  speak  of  the  place  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  Pompeii, — and  as  he  wandered  about, 
dwelling  in  thought  on  the  sad  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  words  of  a  dead  friend  came  to 
his  mind:  "If  a  man  wants  to  be  saved,  let  him 
propagate  the  Rosary;  Mary  promised  St.  Dom- 
inic that  whoever  did  so  should  be  saved." 
Bartolo  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  said: 
"If  it  be  true  that  thou  didst  promise  St. Dom- 
inic that  he  who  spreads  the  devotion  of  thy 
Rosary  should  be  saved,  I  shall  be  saved;  for  I 
will  not  leave  this  place  till  I  have  spread  it." 
And  from  that  time  forward  this  apostle  of 
the  Rosary,  like  still  another  Dominican  Ter- 
tiary—the Blessed  Grignon  de  Montfort,— has 
spent  his  life  in  propagating  the  devotion  which 
was  revealed  by  Mary  to  St.  Dominic,  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  precious  heritage  of  his 
children.  He  went  round  from  house  to  house 
distributing  medals  and  beads,  and  found  good 
ground  on  which  to  work  in  the  tender  devotion 
of  the  unfortunate  Pompeii  people  for  their  dead. 
This  was  in  1873,  ^^^  ^or  more  than  two  years 
he  worked  hard  and  successfully.  On  November 
2,  1875,  the  Bishop  of  Nola,  Monsignor  Joseph 


Formisano,  sent  three  priests — Canons  Santarpia 
and  Rossi  and  Don  Michael  Gentile — to  preach 
a  mission;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month 
went  himself  to  Pompeii  and  administered  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

Whilst  there  he  learned  that  M.  Longo  wished 
to  erect  an  altar  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary;  but  the  Bishop  remarked  that  not  an 
altar  but  a  church  must  be  erected.  M.  Longo 
feared  to  undertake  this  work,  dreading,  as  he 
said,  that  the  devil  was  suggesting  the  best  to 
destroy  the  good;  but  the  worthy  priest  to  whom 
he  confided  his  doubts  urged  that  the  counsel 
of  superiors  was  the  will  of  God.  He  accepted 
this  decision,  and  undertook  the  task  of  build- 
ing a  church,  which  the  Bishop  had  said  was  to 
be  raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  people — 
subscriptions  of  a  cent  per  month! 

The  missionaries  had  urged  the  people  to  say 
the  Rosary  daily,  and  M.  Longo  wished  that 
they  should  assemble  before  a  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  and  say  it  together,  in  order 
that  the  great  indulgences  attached  to  this 
practice  might  be  gained;  he  therefore  went 
into  Naples  on  November  14  to  purchase  the 
necessary  picture.  He  found  only  one;  and  a 
friend,  Father  Radente,  O.  P.,  advised  him  not 
to  buy  it,  as  the  painter  fixed  too  high  a  price. 
But  Father  Radente  requested  him  to  go  to  the 
convent  of  the  Dominican  Tertiary  nuns,  and  ask 
Sister  Mary  de  Litala  for  a  picture  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  streets  for  about  fifty  cents,  to  save 
it  from  any  possibility  of  profane  use.  M.  Longo 
did  so,  and  the  nun  gave  him  the  picture,  the 
description  of  which  must  be  left  to  himself: 
"It  was  not  only  an  old  and  worn-out  painting, 
but  the  face  of  Our  Lady,  instead  of  being  that 
of  a  gentle  virgin,  all  holiness  and  grace,  was 
rather  that  of  a  stout,  jolly,  coarse,  big  woman. 
. . .  Nothing  can  describe  the  ugliness  of  the 
other  figures.  St.  Dominic,  on  the  right,  looked 
more  like  a  road-side  idiot  than  a  saint;  whilst 
St.  Rose,  on  the  left,  had  a  fat,  coarse  and  vulgar 
face,  like  that  of  a  peasant  girl,  crowned  with 

roses And  the  historical  idea  was  all  wrong. 

The  Queen  of  the  Rosary  was  represented  seated 
and  uncrowned;  in  place  of  giving  the  Rosary  to 
St.  Dominic,  she  gave  it  to  St.  Rose,  whilst  the 
Holy  Child  held  it  out  to  St.  Dominic." 

The  picture  reached  Pompeii  the  same  evening. 
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and  all  who  saw  it  agreed  that  it  could  not  be 
placed  in  the  church  in  its  present  condition;  so 
it  was  entrusted  to  a  painter  named  Galella, 
who  undertook  to  make  the  necessary  alterations. 
He  kept  it  for  two  months,  during  which  time 
he  worked  hard  at  its  restoration;  and  so  far 
succeeded  that  it  could  be,  at  any  rate,  decently 
exposed  to  public  veneration.  This  good  man 
would  take  only  a  nominal  sum  in  return  for  his 
work,  giving  the  balance  of  what  was  offered 
him  to  the  new  church,  for  which  collections 
were  being  taken  up.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
some  three  years  later  the  picture  was  restored, 
altered  and  much  improved  by  the  Commenda- 
tore  Frederick  Maldarelli,  a  distinguished  Nea- 
politan painter,  who  worked  at  it  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  1879.  This  artist 
gave  a  more  refined  look  to  the  various  faces, 
changed  St.  Rose  of  Lima  into  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  and  corrected  the  historical  inaccuracies. 

Shortly  after  the  first  restoration  of  the  picture 
— on  February  13. 1876,  Feast  of  St.  Catherine  di 
Ricci,  a  Dominican  Tertiary, — the  Confraternity 
of  the  Holy  Rosary,  by  permission  of  the  Bishop 
of  Nola  and  the  Master-General  of  the  Order  of 
Friars  Preachers,  was  erected  in  the  church  of 
Pompeii  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Radente,  O.  P., 
of  Naples;  who  also  admitted  the  two  priests  who 
were  then  living  in  Pompeii,  and  eleven  other 
persons,  into  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

Three  hundred  of  the  people  now  agreed  to 
give  a  cent  per  month  toward  the  church;  and,  at 
the  request  of  M.  Longo  and  his  wife,  the  Count- 
ess de  Fusco,  some  noble  Neapolitan  ladies  took 
up  the  cause  and  collected  money  for  it,  asking 
only  for  the  cent  per  month.  The  chief  of  these 
were  the  Baroness  di  Castro  de  Rosa  and  two 
Dominican  Tertiaries,  the  Princess  Margaret  di 
Santo-bono  and  a  young  lady  named  Ernestine 
Fredda.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  subscrip- 
tions of  a  cent  per  month  would  probably  have 
gone  on  for  a  long  time  before  they  had  suffi- 
ciently accumulated  to  enable  a  church  to  be 
built;  but  a  striking  event  occurred  in  Naples  in 
1876,  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  work. 

Clorinda  Lucarelli,  about  ten  years  of  age,  was, 
in  August,  1874,  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  from 
which  she  suffered  terribly.  The  Commendatore 
Anthony  Cardarelli,  an  eminent  physician,  pro- 
nounced her  cure  hopeless.  The  child  continued 


to  grow  worse,  the  fits  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent.  Change  of  air  was  tried,  but  no  good 
result  came  from  it.  At  the  end  of  November, 
1875,  ^^1  remedies  were  abandoned  as  useless. 
On  February  3, 1876,  the  convulsions  were  of  so 
violent  a  character  that  she  could  not  recognize 
the  members  of  her  family.  By  chance  on  that 
day  the  Countess  de  Fusco  called  on  the  little 
girl's  aunt,  who  had  taken  charge  of  her  since 
the  death  of  her  parents.  This  good  woman,  Anna 
Maria  Lucarelli,  like  so  many  other  of  the  chief 
characters  in  this  history,  was  a  Dominican  Ter- 
tiary. She  gave  the  Countess  ten  cents  a  month 
instead  of  one,  and  promised  to  beg  for  the  work 
if  her  niece  were  cured.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  picture  was  exposed  at  Pompeii— that  is,  ten 
days  after  the  interview  between  her  aunt  and  the 
Countess — the  child  had  no  more  fits.  Two  doc- 
tors gave  certificates  of  the  cure,  and  one  of  them 
declares  that  the  child  "suddenly,  without  the 
use  of  any  sort  of  human  remedies,  passed  from 
a  state  which  was  extremely  convulsive  to  one  of 
perfect  health."* 

This  cure  was  noised  abroad,  and  <oon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Riario 
Sforza.  It  inclined  the  Neapolitan  prelate  to 
help  on  the  good  work,  but  many  difficulties 
had  yet  to  be  overcome  before  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  church  could  be  laid;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  means  required  for  bricks  and 
mortar,  money  had  to  be  found  for  the  purchase 
of  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  good  Bishop 

*  For  the  sake  of  our  scientific  readers  we  give 
these  testimonies  in  full  and  in  the  original,  as  quotep 
in  the  periodical  published  by  M.  Longo  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shrine.  They  are  as  follows: 

I.  "Attesto  io  qui  sottoscritto,  dottore  in  medicina 
e  chirurgia,  qualmente  la  fanciulla  signorina  Clo- 
rinda Lucarelli  fin  dal  mese  di  Agosto  1874  cominclo 
a  sofErire  non  dubbii  parosismi  di  epllessia  centrale,  i 
quali  si  son  ripetuti  a  piu  o  meno  brevi  p^iriodi  fino 
al  giorno  3  Febbraio  dell'  anno  1876,  dalla  quale 
epoca,  fino  al  sotto  segnato  giorno,  non  piu  si  sono 
presentati.  Non  si  puo  intanto  omettere  di  notare 
che  la  diagnosi  della  sunnominata  malattia  non  fu 
soltanto  da  me  dichiarata,  ma  fu  benanche  stabilita 
in  consulto  col  signor  Commendatore  Professore 
Antonio  de  Martino,  e  confermata  dal  signor  Pro- 
fessore Cardarelli,  con  i  quali  £u  fermato  e  prescritto 
il  piu  energico  trattamento  curativo  farmaceutico 
di  conserva  al  trattamento  igienico,  come  aria  cam- 
pestre,  vittitazlone  scelta  ecc;  ma  ad  onta  di  tutti 
siffatti  fotenti  tnezzi  mediciftali,i  menzionati  parosismi 
epilettici  avvenivano  frequenti  ed  intensi,  lungo  il 
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of  Nola  had  set  his  heart.  For  this  the  owner 
demanded  an  exorbitant  price.  But  all  difficulties 
were   removed  soon  after  the  cure  of  Clorinda 
Lucarelli,  by  another  cure  even  more  remarkable. 
On  April  3,  1876,  M.  Longo  and  his  wife,  the 
Countess,  heard  Mass  and  received  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  little  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary 
in  Naples,  and  afterward  separated,  to  go  begging 
through  the  city  for  the  new  church  at  Pompeii. 
The  Countess,  accompanied  by  the  young  lady 
whose  name,  Ernestine  Fredda,has  already  been 
mentioned,  got  into  a  carriage  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  Chiaia.  By  some  mis- 
take, the  man  went  to  another  part  of  the  town, 
known  as  Capodimonte,  and  drew  up  close  to 
the  Palazzo  Mautone.  The  Countess  de  Fusco 
knew  that  a  pious  lady  named  Vastarella  lived 
there,  and  that  she  was  much  given  to  almsdeeds. 
She  inquired  for  her  apartments;  and,  strange  to 
say,  was  misdirected  by  the  porter,  who  sent  her 
to  those  of  Mr.  Miccio,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Vasta- 
rella. The  Countess  here  learned  that  Mrs.  Miccio 
was  dying,  and  that  her  mother  was  with  her. 
Naturally,  she  and  Miss  Fredda  did  not  wish  to 
thrust  themselves  into  this  house  of  woe,  the 
inmates  of  which  were  strangers  to  them;  but,  as 
they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  a  sister  of  the 
dying  woman  came  out.  She  knew  the  Countess 
by  name  and  reputation,  and  insisted  that  she 
and  her  companion  should  enter. 


tempo  soprassegnato,  e  specialmente  negli  ultimi 
mesi  della  loro  predetta  ripetizione. — Per  la  verita 
rilascio  il  presente. 

"Napoli  18  Maggio  1876. 

"Firmato:    Marzio  Castronuovo." 

2.  "Si  Cfrtifica  da  me  sottoscritto  professore  cu- 
rante,  che  la  signofina  Clorinda  Lucarelli  fu  Dome- 
nico,  dl  circa  anni  dodici,  era  stata  da  piii  anni  affetta 
da  convulsipni  epilettiche,  le  quali  senza  as^segnabili 
cagione  e  ad  onia  delle  pih  svariatc  cure  proseguivano 
a  molestarla  piii  volte,  cosi  di  giorno  come  di  notte, 
fino  a  circa  quattro  mesi  or  sono;  quando  improv- 
visamente^  senza  adoperarc.  umani  rimcdii  di  sorta,  h 
passata  dallo  stato  estremamente  convuli^ivo  alio 
stato  di  perfetta  sanita,  quale  gode  tultavia  con  am- 
mirazione  di  tutti. 

"Tanto  da  me  si  certifica  sul  proprio  onore  e  sulla 
propria  coscienza,  pronto  a  confermarlo  anche  con 
giuramento. 

•«  Napoli  a' 4  Giugno  1876. 

'*Salvatore  Prof.  Farina." 


They  did  so,  and  found  Mrs.  Miccio,  a  young 
lady,  black  in  the  face  with  convulsions;  and 
they  heard  the  death-rattle.  She  had  been  given 
up  by  her  medical  attendants,  two  of  whom 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  of  Naples.  Her  parents,  her  husband, 
her  whole  family,  had  offered  many  prayers  and 
vows,  but  so  far  without  effect.  The  Countess 
told  the  desolate  mother  of  the  new  shrine,  in 
which  she  was  so  deeply  interested;  and  ended 
by  saying,  "The  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  for  whose 
church  I  am  going  about  begging,  will  not  fail  to 
cure  your  daughter,  as  she  has  already  cured 
others."  A  gentleman  present  exclaimed:  "These 
are  bold  words;  for  the  case  is  desperate,  and  the 
sick  woman  is  already  near  her  end."  To  which  the 
Countess  replied:  "Just  because  the  case  is  des- 
perate you  will  see  the  power  of  the  Madonna." 
She  then  asked  them  to  make  some  small  prom- 
ises for  the  new  church,  and  to  say  the  fifteen 
decades  of  the  Rosary;  after  which  she  left  them, 
saying,  "Have  faith!" 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone  two  of  those  present 
began  to  recite  the  Rosary;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  Countess,  who  felt 
that  she  had  promised  much,  and  her  friends, 
were  praying  too.  At  the  moment  the  Rosary 
was  commenced  the  convulsions  ceased.  They 
never  returned  again.  Mother  and  child  were 
both  saved.  On  April  15,  Holy  Saturday,  Mrs. 
Miccio  went  round,  perfectly  well,  to  make  the 
accustomed  Easter  visits  to  her  relatives;  but 
before  that  her  father,  Mr.  Vastarella,  had  had 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  grace 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit.  And  it  will  astonish 
no  one  to  hear  that  he,  with  his  daughter  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  received  the  habit 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  which  was 
thus  still  more  closely  connected  with  the  sanct- 
uary of  the  Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary  at  Pompeii. 
A  few  days  after  the  Easter  of  that  year,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1876,  the  Feast  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  the  glory  and  patroness  of  the  Dominican 
Third  Order,  the  deed  of  purchase  of  the  site 
for  the  new  church  was  signed;  and  on  that 
same  day  it  was  decided  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
that  the  foundation-stone  should  be  laid  on  the 
8th  of  the  following  month,  the  Feast  of  the 
Apparition  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 


(Conclusion  in  our  ne^rt  number.) 
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The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY     MAURICE     FRANCIS     EGAN. 


V. 

A  daffodil  upon  his  breast, 

And  hope  within  his  heart, 

He  felt  the  world  was  at  its  best, 

And  bade  dark  care  depart. 

—Old  Ballad. 

IN  spite  of  her  anxiety  and  unhappiness, 
Eleanor  contrived  to  neglect  none  of  the 
details  of  her  coming  social  function.  At  her  age 
it  requires  very  immediate  pain  to  make  one  fail 
to  get  any  possible  pleasure  out  of  the  present. 
And  Eleanor  was  of  a  temperament  which  could 
concentrate  itself  on  the  present  very  intensely. 

Belinda  was  too  intent  on  the  task  of  making 
the  lives  of  her  assistants  a  burden,  to  think 
much  about  the  note  she  had  given  Mrs.  Bayard 
in  her  impulsive  wish  to  win  that  young  woman 
over  to  an  interest  in  the  Kindergarten.  Never- 
theless, she  had  a  vague  uneasiness  about  it;  she 
had  meant  it  as  a  sop  to  Mrs.  Bayard's  evident 
curiosity  about  the  Desmonds, — nothing  more. 
Belinda  had  no  desire  to  give  her  employer 
trouble;  she  had  acted  on  an  impulse,  which  she 
afterward  regretted.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her 
that  Mrs.  Redwood's  "nonsense"  could  make 
more  than  a  passing  ripple  of  mischief. 

Eleanor  began  to  be  somewhat  nervous  as  the 
hour  for  the  assembly  drew  near.  In  Redwood 
chaperons  were  unheard  of.  Young  girls  roved 
everywhere  at  will;  and  the  young  girl  who  did 
not  take  the  most  prominent  part  in  all  the 
social  functions  in  which  her  family  was  con- 
cerned was  looked  on  as  a  poor  sort  of  a  creat- 
ure. Eleanor  had  a  natural  delicacy  which  pre- 
vented her  from  taking  all  the  privileges  which 
the  etiquette  of  Redwood  permitted  her;  still 
she  thought  it  entirely  proper  that  she  should 
do  the  honors  of  her  father's  house  without  the 
help  of  any  older  woman.  But,  as  she  waited  for 
the  guests,  she  heartily  wished  that  her  father 
were  at  home.  This  would  have  seemed  very 
absurd  to  most  of  the  Redwood  young  people 
in  "society,"  to  whom  fathers  and  mothers  were 
social  incumbrances  when  amusement  was  in 
question.  But  the  Judge  was  Eleanor's  all,  and 


she  loved  him  so  much  that  a  day's  absence 
from  him  was  a  great  trial  to  her.  Besides,  this 
Coffee  had  been  really  put  back  until  the  evening, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  what  the  Judge 
called  a  "hen  party." 

Eleanor  could  have  conducted  this  without  a 
tremor,  but  the  prospect  of  entertaining  the  men 
bothered  her.  Would  they  want  to  smoke  in  the 
parlor?  Should  she  hand  them  cigars?  Would 
they  stand  in  the  doorways  and  talk  among 
themselves?  Would  they  dance,  if  it  were  pro- 
posed? Would  Deacon  Krembs  and  the  other 
church  members  leave  the  house  if  a  dance  were 
begun?  She  was  sure  of  the  Episcopalians:  their 
minister  did  not  object  to  taking  a  turn  himself; 
but  she  was  afraid  that  the  elder  Methodists  and 
Baptists  might  not  like  it;  she  was  quite  sure 
the  younger  ones  would.  But  if  she  did  not  have 
a  dance,  what  could  she  do  with  them  all?  Danc- 
ing was  the  only  substitute  for  conversation  she 
could  think  of.  Cards  were,  of  course,  impossible. 

"Why  can't  you  have  kissing  games?  Church 
members  are  used  to  them.  Mr.  Stokes  mightn't 
like  dancing, — I  do  think  it's  improper  myself; 
but  I  am  sure  Copenhagen  needn't  offend  the 
most  God-fearin',"  Belinda  said,  as  she.  pulled 
Eleanor  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  fussiness,  by  way 
of  assisting  at  her  toilet. 

"  They're  vulgar,"  said  Eleanor. 

Belinda  sniffed.  "  But  they're  not  sinful,  like 
dancin',"  she  said.  "Sin  ain't  nothin'  to  some 
people,  providing  they  are  in  the  fashion.  And  I 
hear  there  is  a  Romanist  coming.  A  fine  time 
he'll  have,  laughing  over  the  whole  thing  with 
his  priests  in  the  confession  boxes.  He'll  think 
that  we're  as  bad  as  he  is.  I  declare  if  I  was 
quite  sure  that  the  jelly  in  my  feather-cake  was 
all  right,  I'd  leave  the  house  this  minute." 

"Oh,  do  be  quiet,  Belinda!"  Eleanor  said, 
pinning  a  little  pearl  brooch  in  the  high  neck  of 
her  white  silk  gown.  "  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  with 
them  all?  If  there  were  only  somebody  to  call 
the  figures ! " 

The  gas  was  lit  all  over  the  house.  Eleanor 
grew  very  nervous  between  anxiety  and  timidity. 
And,  then,  the  thought  that  Patrick  Desmond 
was  to  be  among  her  guests  was  a  constant  un- 
dercurrent to  her  other  thoughts.  It  was  a  deep 
and  ominous  bass  below  the  light  treble  of 
discordant  anxieties. 
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The  musicians  had  come;  they  were  stationed 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  Eleanor's  heart  almost 
stopped  beating,  as  she  drew  on  her  gloves.  In 
a  moment  more  she  would  have  to  decide  every- 
thing that  was  not  yet  decided.  Oh,  why  did  not 
Laura  Bayard  come?  She  would  know  all  about 
the  cigars.  Eleanor  went  downstairs,  and  the 
frou-frou  of  the  soft  silk  of  her  gown  gave  her 
courage.  After  all,  there  was  pleasure  in  being 
well  dressed.  She  stood  before  the  tall  mirror  in 
the  back  parlor,  and  looked  at  the  reflected  rooms 
with  satisfaction.  Smilax  was  wreathed  every- 
where with  carnations,  and  there  were  great  vases 
of  red  tulips.  The  dining-room  and  sitting-room, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  had  been  arranged 
for  the  possible  dance.  Eleanor  examined  them: 
they  were  satisfactory. 

Suddenly  a  pang  shot  through  her  heart.  These 
were  not  hers,  but  Patrick  Desmond's;  and  she 
was  not  in  her  own  home  at  all,  but  in  his!  The 
thought  was  too  hideous;  she  felt  that  she  could 
almost  laugh  at  it.  There  must  be  some  explana- 
tion of  her  mother's  note, — some  explanation 
of  the  mysterious  words  her  mother  had  once 
spoken  to  her.  How  well  she  remembered  those 
words! — "You  are  enjoying  the  birthright  of  an- 
other. Nothing  here  is  really  yours."  These  words 
had  saddened  her  life  for  the  last  few  years.  And 
yet,  with  the  singular  reticence  that  keeps  words 
that  should  be  spoken  back  from  the  lips  of 
those  nearest  to  each  other,  she  had  never  dared 
to  ask  her  mother  the  meaning  of  them.  And  her 
mother  had  added:  "Young  Desmond  should 
be  in  your  place."  This  all  came  back  to  her 
now;  but  she  cast  it  away.  Well,  the  hour  was 
hers;  she  would  enjoy  it.  The  smilax  and  flowers, 
the  music,  the  new  gown, — they  at  least  were  hers 
for  a  time.  She  would  be  Eleanor  Redwood  for 
one  night  at  least,  even  if  to-morrow  she  were 
cast  out  a  beggar. 

Patrick  Desmond  was  much  more  agitated  in 
mind  than  he  was  willing  to  admit.  His  mother 
irritated  him  by  frankly  announcing  that  she 
considered  that  Miss  Redwood's  Coffee  was  a 
veritable  epoch  in  his  life.  Desmond  resented  it 
— perhaps  because  he  himself,  in  his  secret  heart, 
regarded  it  as  something  of  an  epoch.  Mrs.  Des- 
mond, not  knowing  that  the  Judge  scarcely 
recollected  that  she  still  lived  in  Redwood,  was 
loud  in  praises  of  the  fact  that  he  remembered 


her  birthday  every  year.  Last  year  he  had  sent 
her  the  hyacinths,  the  year  before  a  beautiful 
Maltese  cat, — Mrs.  Desmond  went  on,  not  know- 
ing that  these  things  had  been  done  by  Eleanor, 
because  her  father  had  once  told  her  to  remem- 
ber Mrs.  Desmond  on  a  certain  day  in  each  year, 
and  then  forgotten  all  about  it  himself. 

Patrick  hated  all  this;  he  was  full  of  resent- 
ment against  the  Redwoods;  and,  to  escape  his 
mother's  talk,  he  went  up  to  his  room.  He  had 
come  home  early;  he  had  some  hours  before  him, 
and  various  questions  began  to  trouble  him.  He 
was  too  proud  to  ask  Benson  Eastwood  about  the 
etiquette  of  Redwood  society;  and  now,  alone  in 
his  room,  with  the  great  function  appallingly 
near  him,  he  wished  he  had  secured  a  few  points. 
Among  some  ancient  books  in  the  attic  was 
the  "  Gentleman's  Own  Book  of  Deportment," 
printed  at  London  in  1815.  Into  this  stained  and 
dog-eared  little  volume  Patrick  plunged.  The 
compendium  was  founded  on  Lord  Chesterfield's 
letters,  with  notes  doubtless  by  Beau  Brummel. 
"A  gentleman,"  Patrick  was  informed,  "always 
takes  an  ice  at  twelve  o'clock,  particularly  in 
Paris,  where  the  ices  are  particularly  good."  After 
this  he  turned  the  leaves  disconsolately,  until 
he  learned  that  "gentlemen  in  England  never 
plunge  their  knives  into  their  mouths.  One 
should  remember  the  remark  of  the  lady  of 
quality  on  Dr.  Johnson's  (the  great  lexicographer) 
putting  a  knife  between  his  lips.  *  1  thought,' 
she  exclaimed, 'that  the  wretch  would  cut  his 
head  in  two!'"  He  learned  also  that  buff  waist- 
coats were  no  longer  the  mode  for  evening  wear 
in  London.  Benson  Eastwood,  as  a  monitor  of 
fashion,  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Benson 
was  a  good  fellow;  but  he  had  a  habit  of  laugh- 
ing, and  he  might  possibly  get  some  amusement 
from  the  bewilderment  of  a  novice  about  to 
enter  society. 

He  thought  of  Mr.  Stokes,  with  whom  he  was 
slightly  acquainted;  but,  on  consideration,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Stokes,  who 
wore  a  straw-hat  and  a  linen  dust-coat  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  was  hardly  the  person  to 
modernize  Beau  Brummel's  maxims.  There  was 
Jack  Conlon.  Jack  was  an  ecclesiastical  student, 
who  had  come  back  from  the  seminary  in  New 
York  to  remain  with  his  father,  who  was  slowly 
dying  of  consumption.  And  there  was  old  Dr. 
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Talbot.  But  Dr.  Talbot  lived  too  far  away.  Des- 
mond resolved  to  consult  Jack.  He  took  his  hat, 
and,  calling  out  to  his  mother  that  he  would  be 
back  in  five  minutes,  went  down  to  the  river. 
Almost  on  the  very  brink,  in  a  green  oasis  not 
yet  invaded  by  factories,  the  Conlons  lived. 

Desmond  found  Jack  in  the  garden,  smoking 
a  long  pipe.  He  had  a  clerical  look  already.  He 
was  tall,  rather  lank,  with  close-cut  hair,  a  long 
black  coat.  His  face,  well-shaven,  was  good- 
humored  and  kindly;  yet  with  a  slight  twinkle  in 
the  eyes  that  betrayed  a  sense  of  humor. 

"Hello,  Pat!"  he  said.  "Smoke?" 

"No  time,"  Desmond  answered.  "I  wish  I 
had!"  he  added,  with  a  groan.  "I've  got  to  go 
through  a  terrible  ordeal  to-night,  and  I  want 
you  to  give  me  a  point  or  two  about  it." 

"What  ordeal?"  asked  Jack  Conlon.  "And 
what  points?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  into  society!  Judge  Redwood 
is  having  a  party,  and  he  has  asked  me." 

"And  you  don't  show  a  proper  degree  of 
elation!"  said  Jack,  smiling  and  drawing  at  his 
pipe.  "Just  look  at  the  opaline  in  that  sunset. 
Do  you  know,  I  think  I'd  take  to  poetry,  if  I  were 
sure  the  authorities  at  the  seminary  wouldn't 
find  it  out.  They  can't  endure  poetry  in  a  priest, 
unless  he  disguises  it  as  prose.  See  how  that 
opaline  color  changes  to  pale  blue, — 

♦The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye — '" 

"O  Jack,  stop!  What  kind  of  clothes  ought  I 
to  wear?" 

"All  you  have,"  said  Jack,  pushing  some  new 
tobacco  into  his  pipe;  "that's  the  rule  in  Red- 
wood. A  red  flannel  shirt  will  not  do.  You  might 
let  a  suspicion  of  one  show  below  your  coat 
sleeves,  just  to  let  people  know  you  are  rich 
enough  to  have  such  a  garment;  but  too  much 
display  is  considered  vulgar." 

Desmond  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "I 
haven't  much  time!" 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  come  to  me,  then." 

"  You've  been  in  New  York,  and  you  ought  to 
know  about  these  things  better  than  I  do." 

"Of  course,"  said  Jack,  "we  always  dressed  for 
dinner  at  the  seminary,  and  wore  dressing-gowns 
all  the  morning.  But  really,  Pat,"  he  said,  chang- 
ing his  tone, "  I  don't  know  what  you  ought  to 
wear.  It  wouldn't  do  to  lounge  into  Judge  Red- 


wood's in  a  light-colored  coat.  I  know  that, 
though  some  of  these  barbarians  will  probably 
do  it.  I  honestly  think,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  "you  ought  to  get  yourself  up  as  if 
you  were  going  to  a  funeral." 

Desmond  was  silent.  The  wisdom  of  this  ad- 
vice gradually  became  apparent  to  him. 

"Do  you  know  whether  they  dance  at  these 
things  or  not?  And  shall  I  have  to  wear  gloves? 
And — I  wish  I  could  back  out." 

"  Don't  back  out,"  said  Jack,  gravely.  "  Clothe 
yourself  in  your  right  mind,  and  be  as  nice  as 
you  can.  Doubtless  these  people  mean  to  be  kind; 
and  as  you  are  probably  the  first  specimen  of 
the  Irish-American — if  there  be  any  such  creat- 
ure—who has  penetrated  into  the  sanctity  of 
Redwood  society,  go  forth  and  show  your  blood. 
Don't  worry  about  your  clothes.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  half  Redwood,  which  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  civilized,  will  be  as  uneasy  as  you  are." 

"Where  did  you  learn  all  this?"  asked  Patrick, 
somewhat  comforted. 

"From  books  on  Moral  Philosophy,"  laughed 
his  companion. 

In  the  meantime  the  postman,  who  had  two 
"deliveries"  in  Redwood,  had  left  a  letter  for 
Mrs.  Desmond.  It  was  postmarked  "  New  York." 
It  was  enclosed  in  a  large  Nile-green  envelope, 
heavily  scented  with  heliotrope,  and  ornamented 
with  a  monogram  in  red  and  gold.  It  was  in 
answer  to  one  written  the  week  before  by  Mrs. 
Desmond.  The  mother  had  seen  for  some  time 
that  her  son  needed  a  change;  every  day  she 
feared  that  he  would  announce  an  intention  of 
leaving  Redwood.  She  had  a  friend  in  New  York, 
her  sister's  own  daughter,  who  had  made  a  great 
match,  and  to  her  Mrs.  Desmond  had  applied. 
And  indeed  this  niece  of  hers  had  every  reason 
to  be  grateful;  for  never  had  Mrs.  Desmond  re- 
fused an  application  for  help  from  this  sister 
when  her  children  were  small  and  their  needs 
many.  The  Nile-green  envelope  and  the  gorgeous 
monogram,  which  symbolized  "N.  G.,"  marvel- 
lously entwisted,  lay  beside  Desmond's  plate 
when  he  returned  from  his  visit  to  Jack  Conlon. 
There  was  a  look  of  mild  triumph  in  Mrs. 
Desmond's  eyes  as  she  called  his  attention  to 
it.  If  Patrick  must  leave  her,  it  would  be  well 
that  he  should  go  to  "his  own."  The  letter  ran 
as  follows: 
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The  Grand  Windsor,  Harlem, 
April  6,  1 8 — . 
Dear  Aunt: — I  hasten  to  answer  your  epistle 
of  the  30th,  hoping  to  find  you  in  good  health. 
My  husband,  the  Hon.  Miles  Galligan,  will  soon 
need  a  secretary,  and  when  I  received  your 
letter  I  at  once  recommended  Patrick.  As  we 
move  in  the  best  society,  we  shall  expect  him  to 
be  up  to  the  mark  in  every  way.  I  shall  leave 
New  York,  with  my  nurse  and  child,  on  June  i, 
for  a  tour  in  the  country,  ending  at  Saratoga, 
where  many  of  my  husband's  friends  meet  every 
summer.  If  Patrick  could  be  here  by  the  first  of 
May,  it  would  suit  us  very  well.  The  salary  will 
depend  very  much  on  a  bill  which  my  husband 
is  trying  to  have  passed.  This  bill  will  give  each 
overworked  member  an  extra  clerk.  And  if  you 
could  see  how  they  work  at  their  committees, — 
sometimes  up  all  night!  Little  Miley  is  a  fine 
boy,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  take  to  his  cousin, 
though  he  is  only  two  years  old.  The  Long- 
worthys — stuck-up  creatures!  I  always  hated  that 
Esther! — are  in  Europe.  I  wrote  to  you  about 
them  once:  at  any  rate,  you  have  seen  their 
names  in  the  New  York  papers.  If  Patrick 
drinks,  you  needn't  send  him. 
Yours  to  command, 

Nellie  Galligan. 

Desmond  laughed  scornfully.  "  What  does  she 
take  me  for?  'li  Patrick  drinks—'" 

"  It  may  be  a  great  chance,"  said  his  mother, 
nervously.  "And  Nellie's  made  a  great  match 
entirely.  She  says  her  husband  is  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  day." 

"And  so  you  want  me  to  go  away,  mother?" 
he  said,  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

"God  knows  I  don't,  dear,"  she  answered, 
tremulously;  "but  if  you  must  go,  I  hope  you'll 
go  among  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  haven't 
seen  my  sister  for  many  years — not  since  she 
made  a  trip  down  here  with  little  Nellie.  We 
separated  at  Castle  Garden;  she  stayed  in  New 
York  and  married;  and  I  came  here,  a  young 
girl,  with  a  family  that  was  going  farther  West." 

"  I  don't  like  this  letter,"  said  Patrick,  sniffing 
at  the  musk-laden  envelope.  "The  woman  writes 
like  an  upstart." 

"Oh,  no — don't  be  so  severe!"  said  Mrs.  Des- 
mond, anxious  to  defend  "  her  own."  "  She  has 
a  good  heart  and  she  means  to  be  kind." 


'""  Patrick  made  no  answer;  it  was  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  "lepoch."  He  took  a  candle  and  went 
upstairs.  His  mother  fluttered  about  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  anxious  to  see  the  young  Apollo 
reappear.  She  had  provided  a  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  and  a  nosegay  for  his  buttonhole.  At  last 
he  came,  his  rather  long  hair  very  much  brushed, 
and  the  ends  of  his  mustache  curled  upward. 
His  frock-coat  was  open  in  front,  revealing  a 
white  satin  tie,  a  black  waistcoat,  and  black  broad- 
cloth trousers.  The  white  gloves  made  his  hands 
appear  large,  and  he  felt  uncomfortable.  Three 
large  hothouse  daffodils  and  a  spray  of  fern 
adorned  the  left  lapel  of  his  coat.  He  carried  in 
his  hand  a  Derby  hat,  and  he  said  to  his  mother: 

"Am  I  all  right?" 

The  high  collar  almost  cut  his  chin  in  two, 
the  gloves  were  obnoxiously  tight,  and  the 
bunch  of  daffodils  made  him  feel  foolish, — but 
he  forgot  all  these  things,  as  he  saw  the  tears  in 
his  mother's  eyes. 

"Ah,  dear,"  she  said  in  her  soft  voice,  "  you're 
the  image  of  your  father  at  your  age! " 

He  kissed  her,  and  passed  out;  she  looked 
after  him,  standing  at  the  door.  It  was  a  happy 
moment  in  Mrs.  Desmond's  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  First  "Ave  Maria." 

n  VE!  O'er  hill  and  vale  of  our  fair  earth, 

A  soft,  sweet  sound  it  floats,  while  angels  sing. 
And  myriad  bands  from  heaven's  highest  courts 
Speed  o'er  Judea's  mountains  to  the  cell 
Where  Mary  kneels  in  prayer  before  her  God, 
Enwrapt  by  Him  as  dew  in  lily's  cup. 
Or  as  the  fragrance  clings  around  the  rose. 

Ave!    In  heaven  almighty  tones  had  thrilled 
Angelic  hearts  with  wondrous,  God-like  w  ords. 
To  earth  a  gift  is  offered,  but  it  rests 
Upon  a  Maiden's  y?a/;  and  heaven  is  stirred 
By  the  deep  burst  of  adoration  drawn 
Forth  from  its  mighty  hosts  to  God  Eterne. 
Swift  are  His  messengers  to  do  His  will: 
Above  the  dreaming  city  ring  their  songs, 
Sweet  echoes  calling  from  the  hearts  of  men 
Like  to  fair  childhood's  dreams  of  God  and 
heaven. 
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But  hush!  the  glorious  tones  to  silence  sink. 
What  vision  holds  entranced  the  angelic  hosts? 
'Tis  she  upon  whose  soul  the  Mighty  One 
His  gaze  hath  fixed  from  all  eternity. 

Ave!   The  prelude  whose  sweet  notes  have  rolled 
From   near  the  Throne  across  the  bounds  of 

time, 
Till,  laden  with  a  weary  world's  deep  prayer, 
It  breaks  in  softest  cadence  at  her  feet. 
Ave  Maria!   God  is  with  thee  now. 
Why  startest  thou  in  fear,  O  Blessed  One? 
To  earth  through  thee  our  God  would  send  His 

Son; 
Say  but  the  word  and  man's  redemption  comes. 
A  pause,  and  Blessed  Mary  answers  low: 
"To  God  my  all  I  gave  long,  long  ago; 
I  know  not  man:  thy  words  are  mysteries." 

And  loud  the  angelic  voices  rang  again: 
"  Who  is  it  Cometh  thus  across  the  plain. 
With  pure  delights  o'erflowing?  "  Then  on  the  air 
A  grand,  deep  voice  is  borne, and  Gabriel  speaks: 

"As  the  Lily's  silvery  whiteness 

Wraps  her  close  in  beauty's  veil, 
Thy  fair  purity,  His  essence. 

At  His  touch  can  never  fail; 
God's  dear  love  shall  thee  encompass, 

And  thy  heart  His  throne  shall  be; 
Thou  wert  with  Him  from  all  ages, 

His  delights  are  now  with  thee. 
Lo!  His  Holy  Spirit  waits  thee, — 

Ere  thy  earthly  course  is  run 
He  would  make  thee  His  forever, 

Mother  of  His  Priceless  One!" 

The  voice  is  silent  and  our  Mother's  soul. 

Upraised  above  the  earth  and  starry  skies. 

Above  the  splendor  of  the  angel  hosts. 

Before  her  God  in  adoration  sinks. 

A  light  is  breaking  o'er  her,  and  she  sees 

Far  down  the  ages  countless  hearts  of  men 

That  call  in  weary  tones  of  love  and  pain 

For  His  sweet  presence  or  their  exile's  end. 

''Fiat!  so  be  it  done,"  she  answers  low; 

"  Behold  in  me  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord." 

And  o'er  her  Love  Divine  its  radiance  casts. 

And  it  is  done  according  to  his  word. 

*  *  * 

St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


A  Benefactress  of  Her  Race. 


BY   WILLIAM   D.   KELLY. 

WITHOUT  desiring  to  lessen  in  the  slightest 
manner  the  indubitable  influence  which 
written  or  chanted  verse  exerts  upon  those  who 
delight  in  reading  or  listening  to  its  measures, 
and  with  no  wish  to  narrow  in  the  smallest  degree 
its  admitted  potency  as  a  formative  agency,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  would  not  have  given  expression  to  a 
better  maxim  if,  instead  of  his  often-quoted 
sentiment,  he  had  declared  that  he  would  little 
care  who  made  the  laws  of  a  land  provided;it  was 
permitted  to  him  to  write  its  popular  stories. 
True  it  undoubtedly  is  that  there  have  been 
instances  in  which  some  grand  poem  or  stirring 
song  moved  multitudes  to  noble  action,  and 
awakened  impulses  that  no  prosaic  tale,  however 
deftly  told,  could  arouse.  But  such  instances  are 
comparatively  very  rare  ones;  and  the  statement 
can  not  well  be  gainsaid  that  the  story-tellers  of 
the  world  have  won  more  triumphs,  as  moulders 
of  popular  thought  and  action,  than  the  singers 
thereof  have  achieved,  be  the  explanation  of  that 
result  what  it  may. 

And  in  looking  over  the  list  of  American 
Catholic  novelists  whose  books  have  enjoyed 
popular  circulation,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  one 

can  be  found  whose  works  exerted  in  their  day 

and  still  continue  to  exert  in  a  certain  measure, 
not  at  all  small— a  wider,  deeper  or  more  bene- 
ficial influence  than  those  of  Mrs.  James  Sadlier. 
Other  authors  may  have  written  more  artistic 
tales  than  hers  (though  there  is  not  one  of  her 
books  in  which  the  reader  can  not  discern 
superabundant  evidence  that,  had  her  stories 
been  penned  under  other  circumstances  than 
those  that  attended  the  production  of  most  of 
them,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  task  for  their 
author  to  give  them  the  literary  grace  and  finish 
whose  absence  rigid  criticism  may  deplore);  but 
few  fictionists  have  written  more  effective  stories. 
The  very  simplicity  of  her  style,  the  naturalness, 
so  to  speak,  of  her  characters,  the  unaffected 
tone  of  their  conversation,  and  the  plain,  un- 
varnished way  in  which  she  inculcates  religious 
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truths  and  homely  virtues,  are,  it  may  be,  the  very 
things  which  rendered  Mrs.  Sadlier's  books  so 
popular,  and  gave  to  her  pen  an  influence  which 
very  few  Catholic  writers  of  her  day  wielded.  In 
•fact,  it  may  be  said  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  times  in  which  she  wrote,  the  class  of  readers 
•whom  she  principally  sought  to  reach,  and  the 
purposes  she  had  in  view,  Mrs.  Sadlier's  stories, 
without  claiming  perfection  for  them,  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  audiences  she  addressed 
•and  the  aims  she  always  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish. And  among  the  potent  agencies  to  exert  a 
•salutary  influence  on  her  Catholic  countrymen 
and  women  in  those  earlier  days,  when  their  relig- 
ion was  subject  to  constant  assault  and  misrepre- 
sentation, and  when  temptations  of  various  sorts 
beset  them  on  all  sides,  must  be  reckoned  those 
of  her  writings  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  and 
€aith  are  defended  with  such  womanly  warmth, 
the  rewards  of  fidelity  to  Catholic  teachings  so 
pleasantly  described,  and  the  consequences  of 
disloyalty  thereto  so  graphically  portrayed. 

Nor  is  the  reign  of  her  influence  ended  yet,  by 
any  means.  Iler  books  are  still  in  demand,  and 
the  devout  Catholic  of  to-day  can  not  read  the 
simplest  of  her  stories  without  experiencing  a 
warmer  religious  fervor  and  a  larger  love  for 
his  Church;  the  careless  one  can  not  peruse  her 
pages  without  feeling  a  sense  of  shame  for  his 
tepidity;  and  who  can  tell  how  many  wayward 
souls,  that  might  otherwise  have  become  cast- 
aways, have  been  stayed  in  and  recalled  from 
their  wanderings  by  reading  the  remorseful  tale 
of  that  repentant  renegade  whose  confessions 
closed  with  these  terrible  reflections:  "I  am  old, 
friendless,  childless  and  alone;  burdened  with 
harrowing  recollections,  and  ready  to  sink  into 
the  grave,  unhonored  and  unknown.  I  was  poor 
and  unlearned  in  those  days  which  I  now  look 
back  on  with  regret,  but  I  had  many  hearts  to 
love  me.  *  Now,'  said  I  bitterly  to  myself,  '  I  dare 
not  breathe  my  name  to  any  hereabouts,  for  the 
memory  of  my  crime  is  traditional  amongst  the 
people.  And,  did  they  recognize  me,  all  the 
wealth  I  have  would  not  bribe  them  to  look  with 
kindness  on  him  who  was  once — an  apostate!'" 

Mrs.  Sadlier,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Anne  Madden,  is  a  native  of  Cootehill,  in  the 
County  Cavan,  Ireland;  and  was  born  on  the 
•closing  day  of  the  year  1820.  Her  father  was 


Francis  Madden,  a  man  of  refinement  and  liter- 
ary tastes,  and  a  highly  respected  merchant. 
Her  mother,  who  died  when  her  talented  daugh- 
ter was  still  a  child,  shared  her  husband's  love 
for  poetry  and  the  legendary  lore  of  their  native 
land.  Business  embarrassments  and  financial 
troubles  hastened  Mr.  Madden's  death;  and  in 
1844  his  bereaved  daughter  came  to  this  country, 
bringing  with  her,  among  her  other  treasures 
and  relics,  a  goodly  number  of  old  and  valuable 
books,  including  some  rare  editions  of  the 
English  poets  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
her  father.  In  November,  1846,  Miss  Madden 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Sadlier,  one  of 
the  original  partners  of  the  well  known  publish- 
ing house  of  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Company,  and 
went  to  Montreal  to  reside,  her  husband  being 
then  the  representative  of  his  firm  in  that  city. 
For  the  ensuing  fourteen  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sadlier  remained  in  Canada,  and  it  was  during 
that  period  that  several  of  her  most  successful 
stories  were  written;  while,  in  addition  to  her 
other  literary  work,  she  contributed  copiously 
to  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tablet  and 
other  publications.  In  i860  his  business  interests 
compelled  Mr.  Sadlier  to  return  to  New  York, 
to  which  city  he  accordingly  removed  his  family; 
and  he  continued  to  reside  there  until  the  date 
of  his  untimely  death,  nine  years  subsequently. 
During  her  husband's  life  Mrs.  Sadlier  fre- 
quently received  most  valuable  assistance  and 
inspiring  encouragement  from  his  wise  counsel, 
keen  business  instincts,  and  truly  Catholic  spirit. 
In  his  capacity  as  publisher,  Mr.  Sadlier  enjoyed 
especial  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  tastes  of 
the  Catholic  reading  public  of  his  day;  and  he 
was,  consequently,  enabled  to  offer  his  good  wife 
many  timely  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  her  novels.  He  would  never 
permit  her  to  become  a  contributor  to  any  paper 
— and  many  were  the  publications  which  then 
sought  her  stories — ^^of  which  his  conscience  in 
any  way  disapproved.  And  in  matters  of  this 
kind  he  was  not  only  a  stern  censor  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  also  a  model  Catholic  pub- 
lisher himself,  carrying  his  principles  to  that 
extent  that,  when  he  was  the  business  manager  of 
the  Tablet,  then  the  property  of  his  firm,  he  time 
and  again  peremptorily  refused  advertisements, 
no  matter  how  advantageous  the  terms  on  which 
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they  were  offered,  to  which  the  slightest  objec- 
tion could  be  made  by  the  most  captious  critic; 
preferring  to  sacrifice  the  popularity  and  pros- 
perity of  the  paper  rather  than  endanger  its 
Catholic  reputation. 

In  return  for  all  the  aid  which  Mr.  Sadlier 
rendered  his  devoted  wife  in  her  literary  labor, 
he  received  much  useful  assistance  from  her 
ever-ready  pen  and  versatile  talents.  Not  alone 
did  she  gladly  help  him  to  keep  the  Tablet  true 
to  the  lines  on  which  he  thought  a  Catholic  jour- 
nal should  be  conducted,  but  she  furnished  its 
columns  with  much  of  the  original  matter  they 
weekly  offered  its  readers;  was  now  its  editor, 
then  its  sub-editor;  and,  securing  for  it  contribu- 
tions from  many  of  the  prominent  Catholic  writ- 
ers of  the  day,  won  it  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  intelligent  exponents  of 
Catholic  thought  and  sentiment.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  among  the  highly  distinguished 
men  who  edited  the  Tablet  while  that  publica- 
tion remained  the  property  of  the  Sadliers,  were 
Dr.  Brownson,  Dr.  Ives,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  the 
lamented  John  McCarthy.  It  would  be  no  easy 
task,  even  now,  to  select  four  more  illustrious 
names  from  the  whole  catalogue  of  American 
Catholic  journalists. 

Mrs.  Sadlier's  first  literary  ventures  were  sent, 
while  she  was  still  in  her  teens  and  a  girl  at 
Cootehill,  to  La  Belle  Assemblee,  a  London  mag- 
azine of  that  time,  of  which  Mrs.  Cornwall  Baron 
Wilson  was  the  editor;  and  Mrs.  Norton,  the 
poetess,  one  of  the  chief  contributors.  After  her 
marriage,  and  during  the  period  of  her  residence 
in  Montreal,  Mrs.  Sadlier  wrote  for  many  Cana- 
dian and  American  publications;  frequent  arti- 
cles from  her  pen  appearing  in  the  Literary 
Garland  and  the  True  Witness,  both  Montreal 
papers;  and  in  the  Boston  Pilot,  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal,  then  controlled  by  James  A. 
McMaster,  whose  death  is  still  deeply  deplored; 
and  the  American  Celt,  the  editor  of  which  was 
the  brilliant  Darcy  McGee,  who  during  his  life 
was  one  of  our  novelist's  warmest  friends  and 
admirers.  The  simple  fact  that  such  editors  as 
these  not  only  accepted  but  gladly  welcomed 
and  persistently  sought  her  writings  for  their 
papers,  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  that  they  pos- 
sessed high  literary  merit.  And  in  addition  to 
the  articles  she  sent  these  journals,  Mrs.  Sadlier 


was  at  this  time  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  the  Tablet. 

The  first  book  to  appear  with  Mrs.  Sadlier's 
name  as  its  author  was  a  collection  of  short  stories 
entitled  "  Tales  of  the  Olden  Time,"  which  issued 
from  the  press  of  John  Lovell  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
and  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  from 
the  critics.  After  this  first  venture,  which  proved 
a  Hiiancial  success,  came:  "The  Red  Hand  of 
Ulster,"  "  Willy  Burke;  a  Tale  for  Boys,"  and 
"Alice  Riordan,"  a  companion  story  for  girls. 
The  late  Dr.  Brownson  was  always  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  "Willy  Burke";  and  readers  of  Brown- 
son's  own  writings  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  it 
was  no  easy  accomplishment  for  a  woman  to  win 
his  praises  as  a  story-teller.  "Alice  Riordan'* 
first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  columns  of  the 
Boston  Pilot.  Among  Mrs.  Sadlier's  other  best- 
known  works  are:  "  The  Confederate  Chieftains,'* 
"  The  Blakes  and  Flanagans,"  "  Confessions  of 
an  Apostate,"  "  Daughter  of  Tyrconnell,"  "  Mac- 
Carthy  More,"  "Maureen  Dhu,"  "The  Hermit  of 
the  Rock,"  "Bessy  Conway,"  "Elinor  Preston,'* 
"New  Lights;  or.  Life  in  Galway,"  "Con  O'Re- 
gan,""Aunt  Honor's  Keepsake,"  "The  Heiress 
of  Kilorgan,"  "The  Old  House  by  the  Boyne,'* 
"Old  and  New,"  "Father  Sheehy  and  Other 
Tales."  There  were  many  others,  her  novels  and 
translations  numbering  upward  of  sixty  volumes. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  her  works,  Mrs.  Sadlier 
had  an  especial  aim  and  a  distinct  object  in  view, 
in  addition  to  the  general  desire  of  furnishing 
the  Catholic  masses  with  reading  that  should  be 
an  antidote  to  the  pernicious  literature  which 
was  then  current,  and  which  was  often  thrust 
upon  Catholics  by  persons  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing their  religious  perversion  and  ruin. 
For  instance,  "The  Blakes  and  Flanagans "  was 
written  to  warn  Catholic  parents  of  the  perils  to 
which  the  faith  of  their  children  was  exposed 
in  the  public  schools,  wherein  sectarianism  was 
then  so  rife  and  belligerent.  "Bessy  Conway'* 
was  principally  penned  for  those  Irish-American 
girls  who  were  employed  in  service  where  their 
religion  and,  sometimes,  their  virtue  were  con- 
stantly and  insidiously  assailed.  Again,  it  was 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  that  silly  and 
vulgar  imitation  of  Yankee  ways  and  speech 
which  certain  Irish  immigrants  affected,  and  to 
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deride  such  individuals  for  being  ashamed  of  their 
kith  and  kin,  that "  Old  and  New  "  w as  published. 
Others  of  her  books  aimed  at  making  Irish  Cath- 
olics, no  matter  to  what  other  country  they  owed 
allegiance  and  fealty,  proud  of  their  native  land 
and  their  mother  Church;  and  at  keeping  alive 
and  active  their  affection  for  the  old  folks  at 
home,  and  the  good  old  Catholic  customs  and 
practices  of  their  forefathers. 

Not  a  few  of  her  books  were  writtten  at  the 
request,  or  upon  the  suggestion,  of  eminent  eccle- 
siastics or  distinguished  laymen,  who,  recognizing 
what  a  potent  agency  for  good  her  writings  were, 
naturally  desired  to  see  new  additions  made  to 
the  number  of  her  books.  "Aunt  Honor's  Keep- 
sake," for  example,  was  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Ives,  with  reference  to  the  then  vital  issue 
of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  in  which, 
as  the  prime  mover  of  the  institution,  that  dis- 
tinguished convert  took  an  intense  interest. 
"Bessy  Conway"  was  prompted  by  some  con- 
versations the  author  had  with  the  late  Father 
Hecker;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Archbishop 
Hughes  that  our  author  translated  the  Ahhi 
Orsini's  **Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  as  a  com- 
panion volume  to  which  she  subsequently  ren- 
dered into  English  De  Ligny's  "  Life  of  Christ." 
Among  her  other  devotional  works,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  translations,  may  be  named: 
''  The  Year  of  Mary,"  "  CoUot's  Doctrinal  Cate- 
chism," and  "The  Catechism  of  Examples."  Mrs. 
Sadlier  also  compiled  a  "  Catechism  of  Sacred 
History,"  which  is  still  used  in  Catholic  schools. 

A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Sadlier,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  New  York  after  her  husband's 
death,  returned  to  Montreal,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  near  some  of  her  children  who  are 
married  and  domiciled  in  that  city.  Her  family 
at  one  time  consisted  of  three  girls  and  the  same 
number  of  boys.  Of  the  latter  the  oldest,  a  youth 
of  promise,  died  suddenly  on  attaining  his  major- 
ity, his  death  proving  a  severe  blow  to  his  mother. 
The  second  son,  who  was  named  after  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Indies,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
one  day  be  enrolled  among  the  disciples  of  St. 
Ignatius,  became  a  Jesuit,  spending  twelve  years  in 
the  Order,  and  dying  three  months  after  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood.  The  oldest  daughter  is 
married  to  a  son  of  Sheriff  Leblanc  of  Montreal, 
^nd  resides  in  that  city;  another  girl  wedded  a 


nephew  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  James  Chadwick, 
Bishop  of  the  English  diocese  of  Hexham  and 
Newcastle;  the  third,  unmarried,  devoted  herself 
to  literature,  and  has  given  the  Catholic  reading 
world  abundant  evidence  that  she  inherits  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  literary  talents  and  tastes 
of  her  gifted  mother. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  trait  of  Mrs. 
Sadlier's  character  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
natural  love  of  retirement,  that  prompted  her 
on  all  occasions  to  shrink  from  and  to  shun 
publicity  as  much  as  possible;  and  that  rendered 
her  indifferent  to  the  distinction  which  her 
many  literary  successes  often  brought  her.  So 
long  as  she  was  assured  that  her  books  were  being 
productive  of  good  among  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  principally  written,  and  as  long  as  she 
knew  that  the  purposes  she  had  in  view  in  writ- 
ing them  were  being  attained  through  their  in- 
fluence, she  cared  very  little  for  the  accidents  of 
literary  fame  or  reputation.  Let  it  not  be  con- 
cluded, however,  that  she  was  in  any  sense  cold 
or  reserved.  On  the  contrary:  of  kindly  and 
sympathetic  nature,  she  received  people  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  befriended  all  alike;  and 
the  humbler  or  poorer  the  caller  upon  her  was, 
whether  it  was  her  charity  or  her  patronage  that 
was  solicited,  the  warmer  was  certain  to  be  her 
welcome,  and  the  more  generous  the  assistance 
she  proffered.  The  genteel  poor  were  her  especial 
proteges,  and  she  was  always  gracious  in  her 
demeanor  to  young  literary  aspirants. 

When  she  resided  in  New  York  she  took  an 
active  interest  in  all  the  Catholic  charities  of  that 
great  metropolis,  aiding  them  to  the  best  of  her 
ability  with  both  purse  and  pen.  The  Foundling 
Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged,  the 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Girls,  and  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  were  institu- 
tions of  special  regard  with  her;  and  many  other 
establishments  were  often  made  the  recipients  of 
her  bounty.  Prelates  and  priests  frequently  be- 
sought her  services  in  behalf  of  religion  and 
humanity;  and  whenever  she  could  possibly  do 
so,  and  many  times  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own 
interests,  she  cheerfully  complied  with  all  such 
requests. 

In  the  many  family  bereavements  which  have 
fallen  to  Mrs.  Sidlier's  lot,  that  faith  which  illu- 
minates and  beautifies  so  many  pages  of  her 
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books  has  sustained  and  comforted  her;  and 
the  edifying  piety  with  which  she  has  invested 
so  many  of  her  most  charming  characters  is  but 
a  reflex  of  her  own  religious  devoutness. 

During  the  days  of  her  residence  in  New  York, 
and  before  her  first  departure  from  Montreal, 
she  numbered  among  the  hosts  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  the  leading  literary  men  and 
women  of  her  time;  and  she  was  associated  in 
her  journalistic  work  with  such  eminent  writers 
as  Brownson,  Ives,  McGee,  Anderson;  while  she 
had  as  contemporaries  such  personages  as  Dr. 
Pise,  the  Rev.  Father  Boyce,  the  Rev.  Donald 
MacLeod,  and  many  others  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  whose  names  are  found  in  every  list  of 
Catholic  litterateurs. 

Her  correspondence  during  the  period  of  her 
literary  activity  was  as  extensive  as  it  was  unique 
and  curious.  Letters  came  to  her  from  all  parts 
of  the  world — from  every  quarter  and  corner  of 
this  country  and  Canada;  from  various  coun- 
tries of  South  America;  from  all  over  Ireland, 
and  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain;  from  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  far-away  Australasia;  and, 
in  fine,  from  every  locality  where  "  the  sea- 
divided  Gael"  had  found  a  habitation — and 
where  is  the  region  which  that  ubiquitous  race 
has  not  penetrated? — some  glowing  with  warm 
praises  for  her  books;  others  criticising  this  or 
that  passage,  character,  or  bit  of  local  descrip- 
tioQ  in  them;  these  full  of  the  tenderest  pathos, 
and  telling  of  dear  but  sad  recollections  awak- 
ened by  reading  her  pages;  those  racy  with  hu- 
morous recital,  and  thanking  the  novelist  for 
having  so  faithfully  portrayed  some  cruel,  rack- 
renting  landlord  or  heartless  agent;  and  each 
and  all  bearing  indubitable  testimony  to  the 
incalculable  amount  of  good  her  gifted  pen  was 
accomplishing  among  the  scattered  children  of 
her  native  land,  by  confirming  them  and  their 
descendants  in  the  faith  and  virtuous  ways  of 
their  fathers. 

And  it  is  when  her  writings  are  viewed  in  this 
light  that  Mrs.  Sadlier  stands  pre-eminently  forth, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactresses  of  her  people  in  this  and  other 
English-speaking  lands.  Especially  was  she  such 
a  benefactress  to  her  countrymen  and  country- 
women in  those  lands  whereinto  their  entrance 
was  surrounded  by  circumstances  similar  to  those 


that  attended  their  coming  hither.  Twenty- five 
or  thirty  years  ago  Catholics  occupied  a  far  differ- 
ent position  in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
parts  of  Canada  from  what  they  now  enjoy.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  here  the  many  changes 
for  the  better  that  have  since  taken  place.  At  the 
time  when  Mrs.  Sadlier  was  writing  her  novels, 
Catholic  books,  and  more  especially  Catholic 
stories,  were  comparatively  scarce,  while  anti- 
Catholic  tracts  and  tales  were  many  and  multi- 
form. The  Catholic  press,  it  is  true,  was  even  then 
doing  valiant  duty  in  defence  of  religion  and 
truth;  but  there  was  an  immensely  large  element, 
and  no  small  section  of  it  Catholic,  which  the 
Catholic  newspaper  failed  to  reach.  It  is  the  same 
to-day.  For  that  Catholic  element  Mrs.  Sadlier's 
books  were  chiefly  written;  to  that  audience  she 
addressed  herself;  and  addressed  herself  so  well 
that  it  listened  and  laughed  and  learned,  as  she 
told  it  of  its  duties,  amused  it  with  her  wit  and 
humor,  and  •warned  it  of  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded it.  Her  work  was  all  the  more  valuable 
because  there  were  few  persons  then  capable  of 
performing  it  in  the  acceptable  manner  she  did. 
And  that  she  was  regarded  as  a  real  benefactress 
of  her  race  was  abundantly  proven  by  the 
many  flattering  recognitions  of  her  labors  on 
the  part  of  prelates  and  priests,  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety;  and  it  was 
demonstrated,  perhaps  in  the  most  eloquent 
manner,  by  the  many  letters  which  came  to  her 
from  humbler  classes  of  her  readers,  who  wrote 
to  thank  her  for  a  moral  victory  won  or  a  better 
spirit  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  her  books. 


A  BLADE  of  grass,  which  has  sprung  up  amid 
the  sand,  bends  toward  the  brook;  and  each 
wave,  as  it  passes,  shakes  the  blade  of  grass,  which 
falls,  and  rises  to  fall  once  more.  This  blade  of 
grass  is  man,  who  is  tossed  about  by  the  billows 
of  life,  and  who  is,  in  turn,  bowed  down  by  trials, 
and  raised  again  by  hope.  The  blade  of  grass 
yields  little  by  little  to  the  wave,  falling  each 
time  lower,  rising  each  time  less  high.  The  wave 
draws  it,  tears  it  up  at  last,  and  bears  it  away. 
Thus  man,  that  blade  of  grass,  toils  wearily  until 
he  succumbs.  That  rapid  water  which  is  called 
time  tosses  him  about,  uproots  him,  and  hurries 
him  on  toward  the  ocean  of  eternity. — Abbi  Roux. 
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A  MsM-quis  and  a  Monk. 


By  Ella  McMahon. 


npHERE  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
-*■  history  of  those  who  once  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  of  sanctity,  hampered  by  faults  as 
petty  or  as  grave  as  any  we  hope  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  conquer.  Nothing  in  the  early  youth  of 
Dom  Augustin,  Abbot  of  La  Trappe,  presaged 
the  future  ascetic,  other  than  a  strong  will,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  fortitude  in  bearing  hard- 
ships in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  upon  which 
he  happened  to  set  his  affection. 

He  was  the  second  child  of  Alexander,  Count 
de  Ladouze,  and  Ursule  de  Bouillac,  and  was 
born  at  the  Chateau  de  Bouillac  in  1827.  He 
was  baptized  Pierre- Adhemar,  but  bore  only  the 
second  name.  His  mother  was  a.  relative  of 
F^nelon's,  and  numbered  among  her  estates  the 
Chateau  de  Salignac,  where  the  saintly  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai  was  born.  She  is  described 
as  a  woman  of  much  intelligence,  slightly  de- 
formed in  one  shoulder,  but  having  a  very  beau- 
tiful face.  Her  son  inherited  her  beauty  and  the 
commanding  figure  and  bearing  of  his  father. 

Adhemar's  earliest  misfortune  was  losing  his 
mother  in  his  seventh  year.  Her  place  was  sup- 
plied by  a  devoted  sister  and  a  judicious,  pious 
tutor;  but  the  lad's  wayward  disposition  and 
affectionate  nature  needed  all  a  mother's  tact 
and  vigilance.  His  strong  will  and  determina- 
tion to  attain  his  object  at  any  price,  alluded  to 
above,  is  amusingly  manifested  in  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  his  eighth  year.  He  was  leav- 
ing the  dinner-table  one  day,  after  a  hearty  meal, 
when  a  basket  of  fine  cherries  was  brought  into 
the  room.  He  was  told  not  to  touch  them,  upon 
which  a  rebellious  scene  ensued,  during  which 
his  sister  said:  "You  little  gormand,  you  de- 
serve a  whipping!" — "Whip  me,"  he  answered, 
stamping  his  little  foot;  "but  give  me  the  cher- 
ries." The  whipping  finally  had  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Adhemar,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cherries, 
bore  it  without  flinching;  and  when  it  was  over 
helped  himself  liberally  to  the  fruit,  exclaiming, 
"I've  earned  them!  "  Relating  the  story  in  later 
life,  he  generally  added  that  whenever  blows 


fell  thick  and  fast  he  remembered  the  whipping 
he  bore  for  the  cherries,  and  he  felt  that  he 
must  needs  practise  the  same  fortitude  for  the 
imperishable  fruits  of  eternity. 

He  had  a  frank,  generous  nature,  and  possessed, 
with  all  his  turbulence,  a  consideration  for  others, 
and  a  winning  graciousness  which  obtained  him 
the  title  of  the  young  prince,  and  made  him  a 
favorite  with  all,  particularly  with  the  depend- 
ants of  the  castle.  Gu^rin,  the  gardener,  who 
followed  his  young  master  to  La  Trappe,  always 
spoke  of  him,  even  after  he  had  attained  the 
dignity  of  abbot,  as  '^Mon  prince^  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  young  companions;  the  faithful 
Gu^rin  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  his  boy- 
hood. Occasionally,  when  there  was  no  Mass  at 
the  chateau,  the  family  drove  to  the  parish 
church,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  On  such 
occasions  nothing  delighted  Adhemar  more  than 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  foot  with  his  beloved 
Gu^rin.  The  two  friends  breakfasted  together 
at  an  early  hour,  and  then  made  their  way  lei- 
surely to  the  village,  stopping  to  look  for  birds'- 
nests,  chasing  squirrels,  resting  occasionally  un- 
der the  trees,  but  always  arriving  among  the  first 
at  the  church;  so  that  the  village  people  used  to 
say:  "  When  those  two  miss  Mass,  it  will  be  when 
there  is  no  more  Mass  said." 

The  family  at  the  chateau  is  described  by  the 
Marquis'  biographer  as  a  Christian  household; 
yet  in  the  castle  library  Adhemar  found  the 
impious  and  immoral  publications  which  he 
began  to  read  in  secret  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
which  made  him,  he  says,  some  years  later  glory- 
in  imagining  himself  an  unbeliever.  In  addition 
to  this,  his  father,  like  many  Frenchmen  who  had 
grown  up  during  the  Revolution,  never  went  to 
church  or  practised  his  religious  duties.  This 
example,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  sap  the  pious 
seed  sown  in  Adhemar's  soul  by  his  devoted 
sister  and  tutor.  But  faith  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct in  his  heart;  for  when,  by  a  merciful  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  the  Life  of  P^re  Ephrem, 
Trappist,  fell  into  his  hands,  it  made  such  a  deep 
impression  upon  him  that  he  wrote  to  the  author; 
and,  upon  receiving  his  reply,  resolved  to  change 
his  life.  A  resolution  he  was  unable,  he  tells  us,, 
to  carry  out,  partly  because  of  the  evil  influences 
to  which  he  was  subjected  without  the  chateau, 
but    more  especially   because  he  persisted   ia 
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feeding  his  mind  and  heart  with  all  that  could 
strengthen  his  passions. 

His  father  was  often  away  from  home,  so  that 
he  was  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  Mme. 
Briffault.  He  repaid  her  devotion  with  a  deep 
and  tender  affection.  Regard  for  her  made  him 
conceal  his  irreligious  sentiments  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  life  he  was  leading;  the  fear  also  of 
grieving  her  constrained  him  to  perform  his 
Easter  duty.  But  he  was  no  hypocrite,  and  the 
yearly  compliance  with  this  obligation  of  the 
Church  was  a  sincere  effort  at  amendment;  and, 
though  his  good  purposes  were  soon  stifled  in 
the  vortex  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  in  which 
he  was  plunged,  it  had  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of 
arresting  him  in  his  downward  path,  and  pre- 
serving him  from  the  precipice  toward  which 
he  was  drifting. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  father  had  decided 
to  send  him,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  to 
St.  Cyr.  He  was  looking  forward  with  much  sat- 
isfaction to  his  emancipation  from  the  restraints 
of  home  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  gay  Capital, 
when  his  father  was  stricken  with  an  illness  which 
proved  to  be  the  salvation  of  both  father  and  son. 
Adhemar  used  to  say  in  after  years  that  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  Paris  at  that  time,  his 
ruin  would  have  been  complete.  His  father's  re- 
turn to  the  Church  took  place  during  the  first 
months  of  this  long  illness  which  kept  Adhemar 
at  the  chateau.  During  a  period  of  great  suffering, 
which  the  physicians  were  powerless  to  relieve, 
the  faithful  Gu^rin  slipped  a  medal  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  under  his  master's  pillow.  The 
next  day  there  was  a  sensible  amelioration  in  his 
condition,  and  he  announced  his  intention  to 
put  his  affairs  in  order  for  this  world  and  the 
next.  The  cur^  of  the  cathedral  was  sent  for,  and 
the  Marquis  made  his  first  confession,  asked  for 
a  catechism,  which  he  read  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  child,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  First  Com- 
munion. From  this  time  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  three  years  later,  he  was  a  regular  commu- 
nicant, never  omitted  the  daily  recitation  of  the 
Rosary;  and  his  life  in  his  sick-room  was  an  edi- 
fying preparation  for  the  happy  end  which  ter- 
minated his  sufferings. 

Adhemar,  a  few  months  after  his  father's  death, 
accompanied  Mme.  Briffault,  with  secret  reluc- 
tance, to  the  shriae  of  Notre  Dame  de  Verdelais, 


where  he  experienced  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  protection  of  which  his 
life  was  so  full.  The  daily  recitation  of  the  "  Hail 
Mary"  and  the  Memorare  was  the  only  pious 
practice  to  which  he  clung  through  all  his  errors. 
His  sister,  who  believed  him,  he  says,  a  model 
of  virtue,  placed  him  under  the  protection  of 
Our  Lady,  and  besought  her  to  take  him  from 
this  world  rather  than  permit  him  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  immorality  and  impiety  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  The  sincerity  of  her  prayer  was 
soon  tested  by  a  severe  illness,  which  brought 
Adhemar  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  It  seemed 
to  the  heart-broken  sister  a  manifest  acceptance 
of  her  sacrifice;  yet,  though  he  was  her  idol  and 
all  that  she  had  to  live  for  in  this  world,  so  un- 
selfish was  her  love  for  him  that  never,  even  in 
the  long  nights  of  anguish  when  his  life  hung  by 
a  thread,  did  her  lips  frame  a  retraction  of  her 
prayer,  though  every  throb  of  her  aching  heart 
said:  "If  it  be  possible  let  this  chalice  pass 
from  me."  The  illness  proved,  in  truth,  an  answer 
to  her  prayer  for  protection:  it  gave  the  young 
Marquis  time  for  serious  reflection,  which  sent 
him  into  the  world  again  a  better  man;  and  he 
walked  henceforth,  though  for  a  time  falteringly, 
in  the  path  of  virtue. 

In  1849  ^is  sister  was  pleased  to  find  that  he 
had  fixed  his  affections  on  a  bright,  attractive 
young  girl,  of  good  family  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  him.  His  biographer  withholds  her 
name,  probably  because  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  ended  the  romance.  The  day  had  been 
fixed  for  the  wedding,  and  everything  proceeded 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  families,  when  the 
young  lady,  who  all  agreed  was  deeply  in  love 
with  the  Marquis,  suddenly  informed  her  parents 
that  she  could  not  marry  him;  and,  despite  their 
indignation,  supplications,  and  bitter  reproaches, 
returned  him  his  letters  and  his  presents,  with 
the  following  inexplicable  note:  "I  love  you,  M. 
le  Marquis;  and  in  giving  you  up  I  feel  I  am 
giving  up  happiness.  But  I  can  not  marry  you." 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Adhemar,  whose  affec- 
tions were  deeply  engaged.  The  indignation  of 
the  girl's  parents,  however,  was  so  bitter  that  he 
took  upon  himself  to  defend  her.  Her  inexplica- 
ble caprice,  as  the  world  called  it,  remained  a 
mystery  for  a  time;  but  rumors  of  strange  attacks 
to  which  she  was  subject  gradually  got  abroad; 
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and  finally,  when  she  disappeared  from  society, 
it  was  found  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  place 
her  in  confinement.  Whether  the  unhappy  girl 
recognized  her  affliction,  and  refused  for  that 
reason  to  marry,  or  whether  the  sudden  breaking 
of  the  engagement  was  the  result  of  temporary 
mental  aberration,  was  never  known.  She  married 
later,  probably  constrained  by  her  parents,  and 
became  insane  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  midst  of  her  most  violent 
attacks  she  would  suddenly  throw  herself  at  her 
husband's  feet,  and,  addressing  him  as  the  Mar- 
quis de  Ladouze,  implore  him  to  forgive  her  for 
the  pain  she  caused  him.  The  husband,  in  a  fit  of 
despair  or  insanity,  shot  the  unfortunate  woman, 
and  then  took  his  own  life. 

Mme.  Briffault,  to  dissipate  her  brother's  mel- 
ancholy, persuaded  him  to  travel.  It  was  during 
these  travels  that  he  first  thought  of  the  religious 
life.  The  Life  of  P^re  Ephrem,  read  so  many 
years  before,  had  left  an  ineffaceable  impression, 
and  his  thoughts  turned  to  La  Trappe.  Father 
de  Ravignan,  whom  he  consulted,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  any  marked  signs  of  a  religious 
vocation  in  the  elegant,  pleasure-loving  Marquis, 
with  a  digestion  so  weak  or  a  taste  so  epicurean 
that  he  must  needs  travel  with  his  chef.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  moods  of  melancholy  bordering  on 
despair,  to  which  Adhemar  confessed  himself 
subject,  seemed  to  the  experienced  Jesuit  an  in- 
superable obstacle,  particularly  to  the  life  of  a 
Trappist.  He  urged  him,  however,  to  pray,  and 
prove  himself  somewhat  by  mortification  and 
austerities. 

Pending  the  final  decision,  Adhemar  visited 
the  monastery  of  La  Trappe  at  Aiguebelle.  His 
vocation,  he  says,  was  practically  decided  by  this 
visit,  though  it  was  one  of  gloom;  and  the  mon- 
astery, so  far  from  appearing  to  him  the  peaceful 
refuge  he  had  pictured,  took  on  the  appearance 
of  a  tomb;  and  his  narrow  cell  all  but  stifled  him. 
After  his  return  Father  de  Ravignan  and  Father 
Chavez,  whom  he  also  consulted,  approved  of  his 
resolution.  The  young  man,  aside  from  his  rank 
and  fortune,  was  an  enviable  acquisition  for  any 
religious  house;  and  the  fervor  with  which 
Father  de  Ravignan  (Jesuit)  and  Father  Chavez 
(Marist)  sustained  and  encouraged  him  in  sub- 
sequent trials,  until  he  was  secured  to  La  Trappe, 
was  an  edifying  spectacle  of  disinterested  zeal. 


The  announcement  of  his  decision  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  family.  Great  was  his 
astonishment,  however,  to  meet  the  most  violent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  sister  and  his  pious 
tutor,  who  was  still  a  member  of  the  household. 
They  left  nothing  undone  to  overcome  his  res- 
olution, urging  the  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion— his  duty  to  perpetuate  the  illustrious  name 
of  which  he  was  the  sole  representative;  the 
apostolate  he  could  exercise  in  the  world  with 
his  rank,  wealth,  and  talents;  the  fatal,  not  to  say 
suicidal,  effect  of  the  change  on  a  weak  digestion 
and  a  constitution  so  delicately  nourished.  This 
unexpected  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  sister, 
and  her  misery  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with 
him,  was  a  hard  trial  to  his  affectionate  nature. 

A  more  formidable  obstacle  still  was  an  attach- 
ment which  had  unconsciously  grown  in  his 
heart  for  one  excluded  by  her  modest  rank  and 
fortune  from  an  alliance  with  the  illustrious 
house  of  Ladouze.  The  family  now,  however, 
rather  than  permit  him  to  consummate  what  they 
termed  his  folly,  were  willing  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  affection. 
This  tie,  the  strength  of  which  he  realized  only 
when  he  sought  to  sever  it,  and  the  suffering  he 
was  constrained  to  inflict  on  a  gentle  heart  de- 
voted to  him,  rent  his  own  with  grief.  Years  later, 
in  religion,  he  referred  to  this  period  of  his  life 
as  a- time  of  suffering  and  anguish  impossible  to 
describe.  He  was  inspired  to  visit  the  shrine  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Verdelais,  where  he  had  already 
experienced  the  signal  protection  of  Our  Lady. 
Falling  on  his  knees  before  the  statue,  he  recited 
the  Memorare  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  heart. 
He  had  no  sooner  finished  the  prayer  than  a 
wondrous  peace  entered  his  heart;  he  emerged 
from  his  cruel  state  of  vacillation  and  doubt  into 
the  clear  sunshine  of  grace,  where  the  nothing- 
ness and  frailty  of  all  that  allured  him  rose  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  noble  career  which  he 
was  invited  to  enter.  The  words  addressed  to  the 
young  man  of  the  Gospel,  "  Sell  what  thou  hast 
and  follow  Me,"  rang  in  his  ears;  and  he  left 
the  shrine,  he  tells  us,  resolved  to  wed  no  other 
spouse  than  Holy  Poverty, 

He  again  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
monastery  of  Aiguebelle,  but  this  time  to  say 
with  all  his  heart:  ''Hcec  est  domus  mea  quoniam 
elegi  earn."  He  took  the  name  of  Marie-Augustin 
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in  religion;  and  if  his  early  years  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  youth  of  his  illustrious  patron, 
he  was  not  behind  him  in  the  fervor  and  gener- 
osity of  his  conversion.  He  entered  upon  his 
religious  life  with  the  same  quiet  but  intense 
ardor  which  distinguished  him  in  every  pursuit. 
It  is  said  that  out  of  a  hundred  novices  who 
enter  La  Trappe,  twenty  at  most  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  life  and  persevere.  The  superior  of 
Aiguebelle,  notwithstanding  Dom  Augustin's 
good  will,  could  not  believe  him  one  of  this 
privileged  twenty,  and  consequently  spared  him 
no  trial,  even  prolonging  his  novitiate  a  year 
beyond  the  usual  time.  But  the  delicate  digestion, 
which  had  required  the  service  of  a  special  chef^ 
was  constrained  after  a  time  to  accept  without  a 
murmur  the  fare  of  black  bread,  beans,  and 
potatoes.  The  white,  shapely  hands,  which  had 
never  handled  an  instrument  of  labor,  burned 
and  blistered  in  the  labors  of  the  field  to  a  degree 
which  excited  the  compassion  of  his  brethren. 
His  charity  for  others  seemed  to  make  him 
oblivious  of  his  sufferings.  Upon  one  occasion  a 
number  of  the  community  were  sent  out  in  a 
biting  north  wind  to  clear  a  frozen  field  of  stones. 
A  young  novice,  who  had  left  his  woolen  gloves 
behind,  paused  from  time  to  time  to  breathe  on 
his  poor  fingers,  swollen  and  red  with  the  cold. 
Dom  Augustin  no  sooner  perceived  him  than  he 
drew  off  his  gloves  and  with  gentle  authority 
forced  them  upon  the  newcomer,  and  continued 
his  own  labor  with  bare  hands. 

The  practice  of  rising  at  night  troubled  him 
more  than  any  other.  Accustomed  in  the  world 
to  keep  very  late  hours,  he  rarely  fell  asleep 
before  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  Yet  when 
the  bell  for  Matins  sounded,  he  rose  without  a 
moment's  hesitation;  and  during  all  the  duties  of 
the  next  day  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  against 
an  overpowering  inclination  to  sleep. 

The  tact  and  gentle  courtesy  which  made  him 
so  beloved  at  home  accompanied  him  in  the 
practice  of  the  supernatural  virtues  of  the  cloister, 
and  won  him  the  hearts  of  his  brethren.  For 
several  years  he  was  charged  with  the  office  of 
hotelier,  or  host;  and  visitors  used  to  say  that  if 
many  of  the  community  were  like  Dom  Augustin, 
La  Trappe  must  be  a  school  not  only  of  sanctity 
but  of  high-bred  manners  and  winning  courtesy. 
A  venerable  superior  predicted  of  him  when  he 


was  still  a  novice  that  he  would  have  the  gift 
of  winning  souls;  the  prediction  was  verified, 
and  the  secret  of  his  success  was  his  kindness. 
"Men,"  Faber  says,  "may  be  charitable,  yet  not 
kind;  merciful,  yet  not  kind;  self-denying,  yet  not 
kind.  If  they  would  add  a  little  common  kind- 
ness to  their  uncommon  graces  they  would  con- 
vert ten  where  they  now  only  abate  the  prejudices 
of  one."  Dom  Augustin's  was  truly  an  apostolate 
of  kindness.  He  loved  to  make  those  about  him 
happy,  and  readily  seized  an  opportunity  of 
giving  pleasure.  For  example,  when  a  young  lay- 
brother  admired  and  innocently  coveted  his 
crucifix  containing  some  relics,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  part  with  it,  and  one  day  when  the 
young  novice  was  kneeling  in  prayer  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  slipped  it  into  his  hand. 

A  violent  character  who  had  been  implicated 
with  Orsini  in  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Napoleon  III.,  and  whose  life  had  been  a  series 
of  excesses,  applied,  after  his  conversion,  for 
admission  to  La  Trappe.  He  was  admitted  on 
a  long  probation,  but  left  before  the  term  ex- 
pired. When  he  was  leaving,  Dom  Augustin 
said  to  him:  "You  will  return,  and  you  will  die 
here."  He  did  return  after  the  death  of  Dom 
Augustin,  and  was  accepted  on  the  same  condi- 
tions. But  as  the  term  of  his  novitiate  drew  to  a 
close  he  was  indignant  and  somewhat  disheart- 
ened to  find  that  he  was  still  refused  permission 
to  make  his  vows.  A  few  days  later  the  prior 
met  him  near  the  cemetery,  and  asked  where  he 
was  going.  "  To  pray  at  Dom  Augustin's  tomb,"  he 
answered.  "  He  told  me  when  I  left  that  I  would 
return  and  die  here,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  him 
to  take  me  at  once."  The  prior,  observing  that 
he  seemed  ill,  bade  him  go  afterward  to  the 
infirmary  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  wine.  On  his 
return  he  sought  the  prior,  and  humbly  asked 
him  to  hear  his  confession;  for  Dom  Augus- 
tin, he  said,  had  heard  his  prayer.  The  prior 
led  him  back  to  the  infirmary,  and  left  him  in 
charge  of  the  infirmarian.  But  in  a  few  moments 
he  fell  to  the  floor,  and  there  was  barely  time 
to  anoint  him  before  he  expired.  The  prior, 
Dom  Benoit,  upon  whose  authority  this  incident 
is  related,  gives  it,  not  as  a  miraculous  predic- 
tion or  intervention  on  the  part  of  Dom  Augustin, 
but  as  an  instance  of  the  affection  and  confidence 
he  inspired. 
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Doai  Augustin  filled'successively,  to  the  great 
edification  of  his  brethren,  the  various  offices  of 
hotelier,  infirmarian,  master  of  novices,  and  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  religious  life  was  elected 
abbot.  His  constitution  had  never  been  robust; 
it  was  his  indomitable  will,  aided  by  divine 
grace,  which  enabled  him  to  follow  the  common 
life  of  the  community  with  so  little  interruption. 
He  earnestly  pleaded  his  infirm  health  as  a 
reason  for  being  allowed  to  decline  the  dignity 
of  abbot,  but  in  vain:  it  wasjtoo  evident  to  his 
superiors  how  little  his  health  or  any  thought 
of  self  had  ever  interfered  with  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  imposed  upon  him. 

An  act  of  charity  won  him  his  crown  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age.  In  December,  1870,  the 
year  when  the  religious  were  pressed  into  military 
service,  he  learned  that  a  poor  ,lay-brother,  one 
of  the  band  taken  from  his  monastery  for  the 
army,  was  lying  ill  of  small-pox  in  the  hospital  of 
Pon  de  Vaux.  He  insisted  upon  going  to  him 
himself,  and  arrived,  despite  the  deep  snows  and 
the  almost  impassable  roads,  in  time  to  hear  the 
dying  man's  confession  and  to  administer  Ex- 
treme Unction.  He  returned  to  the  monastery 
with  the  germ  of  the  fatal  disease  in  his  system. 
Though  suffering  from  headache  and  pains  in 
his  limbs,  he  went  about  his  usual  duties  with 
that  grave,  impassible  control  which  had  be- 
come almost  a  second  nature,  and|which*blinded 
the  community  to  the  extent  of  his  sufferings. 
Christmas  morning,  being  too  weak  to  say  Mass, 
the  Holy  Eucharist  was  brought  to  him;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  which  was  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  prior,  who  brought  him  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  found  him  waiting  for  It  on  his  knees. 
He  seemed  to  be  much  oppressed]  during  the 
day,  and  rose  suddenly  to  open  a  window;  but 
when  the  religious  who  was  sitting  with  him,  and 
who  suspected  the  nature  of  his  illness,  begged 
him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  air,  he  obeyed, 
and  sank  back  wearily  in  his  chair.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  he  threw  himstlf  across  his  bed; 
then,  sitting  up  suddenly,  he  exclaimed:  "My 
child,  I'm  stifling!  I'm  stifling!"  The  Father, 
alarmed  at  the  change  in  his  face,  hastened  to 
administer  absolution;  but  the  sacramental  words 
were  hardly  ended  before  the  noble  Dom  Au- 
gustin passed  to  his  reward,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  a  martyr  to  his  charity  and  zeal  for  souls. 


Wonderful  in  His  Saints. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
supernatural  gift  of  incorruption  conferred 
on  the  bodies  of  many  saints  is  that  presented 
in  the  case  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna.  A  visit 
paid  to  the  chapel  within  which  her  body  rests 
is  thus  described  by  a  priest,  in  the  Bombay 
Catholic  Examiner: 

"  I  reached  Bologna  by  diligence  on  a  Sunday 
morning;  and  when  a  fellow-traveller  by  the 
same  conveyance  declared  his  intention  of  going 
to  see  the  Marionettes,  I  started  off  with  my 
cassock  over  my  arm,  hoping  to  say  Mass  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Catherine.  I  went  up  to  the  first 
man  I  saw  in  the  piazza,  and  asked  him  where 
I  could  find  Santa  Caterina  di  Bologna.  *La 
Santa!'  he  called  out,  seemingly  indignant  that 
in  her  own  city  she  should  require  to  be  more 
fully  named.  I  followed  his  directions,  made  my 
way  into  the  church,  and,  mindful  of  the  lesson 
I  had  received  in  the  piazza,  I  asked  in  the  sac- 
risty whether  I  might  say  Mass  at  the  altar  of  La 
Santa.  The  vestments  were  given  me,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  server  into  the  church,  till  he  brought 
me  to  a  transept  altar.  I  did  not  know  in  the 
least  what  to  expect,  and  fully  thought  that  St. 
Catherine  was  reposing  at  full-length  beneath 
the  altar,  and  that  after  Mass  I  should  be  al- 
lowed to  see  her.  I  was  arranging  my  chalice  for 
Mass,  when  I  noticed  that  above  the  altar-card 
was  a  large  oval  opening  or  window,  barred  with 
gilt  iron  bars.  As  it  caught  my  eye  I  heard  the 
curtain  rings  run  back,  and  there  I  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  incorrupt  body  of  St.  Catherine. 

"I  have  seldom  been  more  startled,  and  it 
certainly  was  not  without  reason.  In  the  room 
beyond  the  transept,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
altar  and  facing  toward  it,  St.  Catherine  was 
sitting  up  in  her  chair — the  only  dead  body  I 
ever  saw  not  lying  at  full-length.  It  was  a  very 
moving  thing,  to  say  Mass  there,  and,  whenever 
I  raised  my  eyes,  to  see  the  calm  figure  of  the 

Saint The  Saint  is  said  to  be  sitting  up  in  her 

chair  without  support,  not  leaning  back.  Her 
hand  is  perfectly  flexible.  That  I  can  testify;  for 
they  said  to  me:  *  You  are  a  priest,  take  her  hand  in 
yours.'  I  did  so  and  raised  it  reverently  to  my  lips. 
It  was  perfectly  flexible,  like  a  living  member." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

In  a  notice  of  the  Abb6  Fouard's  new  "Life 
of  Christ,"  the  Caxton  Review  calls  attention  to 
a  serious  misstatement,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
disappear  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  work. 
The  author,  speaking  of  the  marriage  feast  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  says  of  Our  Lord:  "In  order  to 
show  Mary  that  He  had  ceased  to  belong  to  her 
(yet  only  that  He  might  be  entirely  at  the  will  of 
His  Heavenly  Father),  Jesus  refused  to  pay  any 
heed  to  her  prayer."  This  statement,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  repellent  to  all  the  devotional 
instincts  of  the  Catholic  heart,  realizing  as  it 
must  the  exceptional  closeness  and  intimacy  of 
the  union  that  ever  existed  between  Jesus  and 
Mary.  As  His  mother,  she  bore  a  relationship  to 
Our  Lord  that  no  other  creature  could  ever  hold; 
and  never  in  any  sense  did  He  cease  to  belong 
to  her.  And  so  far  from  refusing  her  prayer,  He 
worked  His  first  miracle  in  answer  to  it,  though 
His  "  time  had  not  yet  come."  She  herself  did  not 
look  upon  the  answer  she  received  as  a  refusal; 
but,  full  of  confidence  in  the  love  of  His  Sacred 
Heart,  said  to  the  waiters:  "  Whatsoever  He  shall 
say  to  you,  do  ye."  

We  learn  from  Rome  that  initial  steps  have 
been  taken  to  introduce  the  cause  of  the  beatifi- 
cation of  Don  Bosco,  the  apostle  of  charity  and 
founder  of  the  Salesians,  who  passed  to  his  re- 
ward only  a  few  years  ago.  One  of  his  first  dis- 
ciples, who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  servant 
of  God,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Superior- 
General  of  the  Congregation  to  prepare  a  new 
biography  of  its  venerated  founder.  It  will  con- 
tain much  interesting  matter  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. Readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  will 
remember  that  Don  Bosco  and  his  saintly  mother 
were  tenderly  devoted  to  our  Blessed  Lady  under 
the  title  Help  of  Christians. 


A  very  important  series  of  early  Christian 
paintings  has  been  recently  discovered  on  a 
vaulted  ceiling  in  the  Cemetery  of  SS.  Pietro  and 
Marcellino  at  Rome.  This  painted  ceiling  belongs 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  compartments:  five  of  rectan- 
gular form,  and  four  at  the  corners  enclosed  in 
circles.  The  picture  nearest  the  entrance  repre- 


sents a  seated  female  figure  with  another  stand- 
ing near  her,  and  may  (from  the  two  following 
groups  which  represent  the  Magi  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  in  act  of  adoration)  signify  the  Annun- 
ciation. Another  compartment  represents  the 
Saviour  giving  sight  to  a  blind  man,  on  whose 
head  He  places  His  right  hand.  In  the  centre  of 
the  vault  the  Redeemer  sits  enthroned  amid  a 
group  of  saints,  who,  as  is  known  from  other  ex- 
amples, are  interceding  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Finally,  the  circles  at  the  four  corners  contain 
figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer;  these  symbolize 
the  souls  of  the  Christians  buried  in  the  Ceme- 
tery. These  pictures  are  of  the  highest  importance 
from  their  meaning  and  from  the  logical  se- 
quence of  the  scenes.  The  theory  of  Commenda- 
tore  Rossi,  that  ancient  Christian  art  was  usually 
inspired  by  the  highest  dogmatic  symbolism, 
receives  a  new  confirmation. 


Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  play,  "A  Village  Priest," 
which  had  a  successful  run  in  England,  will  no 
doubt  be  performed  extensively  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  to  warn  our  readers,  who  might 
be  tempted  to  imagine  that  this  drama  is  worthy 
of  support,  that  it  is  calculated  to  give  non- 
Catholics  a  false  opinion  of  our  religion.  The 
priest  in  this  play  is  represented  to  be  a  hero 
because  he  breaks  the  seal  of  confession!  An 
English  priest  says  of  the  principal  person  in  the 
drama:  "The  character  came  forward  as  a  grand 
hero;  but  if  he  could  be  turned  into  real  flesh 
and  blood,  he  would  be  branded  by  the  Catholic 
world  as  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  ever 
lived."  

It  is  curious  how  public  opinion  changes.  We 
hear  in  aesthetic  circles  of  lamps  hung,  burning, 
before  busts  of  Dante  and  Shakspeare;  but  no- 
body accuses  the  "aesthetes"  of  superstition. 
There  is  a  Protestant  association  of  ladies,  "  the 
King's  Daughters,"  whose  badge  is  a  cross;  and 
the  touch  of  this  cross  is  supposed  to  recall  them 
to  a  sense  of  duty  under  temptation! 


Two  distinguished  Americans  were  received 
into  the  Church  on  the  19th  ult.:  George  Parsons 
Lathrop,  the  eminent  litterateur;  and  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawtherne,  America's 
greatest  novelist.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  James 
Jeffrey  Roche,  of  the  Pilot,  Mr.  Lathrop  states  that 
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his  attempt  to  inform  himself  about  the  Church 
"began  with  the  same  impartiality,  the  same 
candor  and  receptiveness,  that  I  should  use  tow- 
ard any  other  subject  on  which  I  honestly  desired 
to  form  a  just  conclusion."  A  search  prosecuted 
in  such  a  spirit  could  lead  to  but  one  goal.  An- 
other sentence  of  the  letter  touches  on  one  of 
the  points  gthat  all  noble  hearts  admire  in  our 
doctrines:  "Those  with  whom  our  mundane  lives 
have  been  joined  in  bonds  of  personal  affection, 
or  by  the  higher  interests  of  the  spirit — those 
whose  visible  presence  death  has  taken  from  us 
for  a  time, — do  not  cease,  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  be  one  with  us  in  heart  and  soul."  We  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Lathrop  was  not  thinking  while 
penning  those  lines  of  one  whose  life  probably 
influenced  him  to  examine  the  claims  of  our 
faith, — one  of  whom  he  wrote  a  few  months  ago: 
"Boyle  [O'Reilly]  was  the  greatest  man,  the 
finest  heart  and  soul,  I  knew  in  Boston,  and  my 
most  dear  friend."    

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Grimm,  a  well-known  Redemptorist  Father,  who 
passed  away  peacefully  on  the  20th  ult.  He  was 
born  in  1835,  and  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood 
in  1869.  He  held  various  important  offices  in  his 
community,  and  was  highly  esteemed.*  By  his 
excellent  translation  of  the  writings  of  St.  Al- 
phonsus.  Father  Grimm  has  earned  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  English-speaking  Catholics.  In  this 
great  work  he  had  to  contend  with  difficulties 
such  as  would  have  discouraged  a  less  zealous 
and  energetic  man;  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
discontinue  his  labors  entirely  even  during  his 
last  illness.  The  Centenary  Edition  of  the  ascet- 
ical  writings  of  the  great  *•  Doctor  of  Mary"  had 
been  all  but  completed  when  God  called  Father 
Grimm  to  his  reward.   jR.  I.  P. 


Lady  Dufferin,  whose  interesting  journal  has 
just  been  published,  relates  some  fascinating 
stories  of  India  and  its  people.  They  are  by  no 
means  as  gross  and  unimprovable  as  many  are 
wont  to  think  them.  The  Burmese  especially  are 
a  fine  and  hopeful  race.  Great  numbers  of  them 
have  embraced  Christianity.  They  are  said  to  be 
a  music-loving  people,  and  Lady  Dufferin  tells  of 
a  pastor  who  declared  that  the  only  punishment 
he  had  to  resort  to  in  his  school  was  to  forbid 
the  delinquent  singing.  The  Hindoos  do  not. 


however,  catch  our  idioms  readily.  One  of  them 
once  said  to  her  Ladyship:  "You  have  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and  may  God  Almighty  give  you  tit 
for  tat!"  Their  native  delicacy  is  illustrated  by 
this  pretty  anecdote:  A  judge,  who  was  a  very 
bad  shot,  had  been  out  for  a  day's  sport,  and  on 
his  return  the  man  who  went  with  him  was 
asked,  "Well,  how  did  the  judge  shoot  to-day?" 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "the  judge  shot  beautifully; 
but  God  was  very  merciful  to  the  birds! " 


In  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals  recently  delivered  to  the  Holy  Father, 
Cardinal  Monaco  la  Valleta  mentioned  that  this 
year  was  the  thirteenth  centenary  of  the  election 
to  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  He 
compared  Leo  XIII.  to  St.  Gregory,  and  said  that 
our  times  are  as  full  of  dangers  as  his  were.  Like 
his  sainted  predecessor,  Leo  XIII.  hates  slavery, 
and,  like  St.  Gregory,  has  labored  to  abolish  its 
horrors.  The  Cardinal  quoted  the  Saint's  words, 
that  "slavery  was  contrary  to  all  religion  and 
faith."  

The  Princess  Clotilde,  who  was  sacrificed 
for  dynastic  reasons  to  the  late  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon,  refused,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  death- 
bed of  her  unworthy  husband,  to  call  at  the 
Quirinal.  This  devout  Princess  has  never  entered 
that  palace  since  the  Pope  was  deprived  of  it. 


Obituary. 

Renumber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hkb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Whelan,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  passed  away  on  the  18th  ult. 

Mr.  Augustine  Whitaker,  who  departed  this  life 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  8lh  ult. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Gilroy,  of  Stuart,  Iowa,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  25th  of  February. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Timmons,  whose  happy  death  oc- 
curred at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  18th  of  December. 

Miss  Anna  0'Neil,of  Hartford,  Conn.,  whose  good 
life  was  crowned  with  a  holy  death  on  the  15th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mahar,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Ellen 
Nolan,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Miss  Agnes  HefEernan, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 
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Who  Walks  May  Read. 

^y?HEN  I  walk  out  in  early  spring, 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  first  I  see; 
And  "  Glorias  "  in  my  heart  I  sing, — 
So  sweet  the  thought  it  brings  to  me! 

And  in  the  shelter  of  an  oak. 
The  clover  just  begins  to  show 

Its  leaves  like  petals,— it  just  broke 
The  melting  earth's  thin  cloak  of  snow. 

Three  little  leaves — how  green  they  are! — 
And  they  a  lesson  hold  for  me: — 

Of  Christ's  birth  tells  the  waxen  star, 
And  they  of  Holy  Trinity. 

Who  walks  may  read  without  his  books. 
And  sermons  hear  when  lips  are  still, 

From  sky  and  flowers  and  little  brooks; 
And  all  may  hear  them,  if  they  will. 

M.  F.  E. 


The  Princess  who  was  to  Have  Been 
an  Empress. 

BY    SARA    TRAINER    SMITH. 

RINCESS  HEDWIGE  was  to  marry 
the  Emperor  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
all  arranged,  down  to  the  minutest 
circumstance;  and,  in  order  that  she 
might  learn  to  know  her  husband 
and  his  people  well,  and  fulfil  her 
duty  to  them  faithfully,  wisely  and  pleasantly, 
she  was  taught  the  Greek  tongue.  In  those  days 
teachers  were  few,  books  were  rare,  and  women 
especially  were  not  expected  to  know  many 
things.  Even  a  princess,  if  she  studied,  had  to 
work  very  hard  and  with  few  helps.  But  this 
German  Hedwige  had  enough  to  incite  her  am- 
bition and  urge  her  forward  in  her  lessons.  She 


was  to  be  an  empress;  and,  more  still,  she  was 
to  be  the  Empress  of  the  Greeks,  a  wise  and 
polished  people. 

Since  not  a  few  women  in  the  past  had  done 
great  things  and  left  honored  names,  Hedwige's 
heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  determination.  As 
she  sat,  day  after  day,  busy  with  her  studies,  and 
earnestly  following  her  teacher's  words,  splendid 
dreams  and  happy  fancies  swept  through  her 
brain.  The  strange  new  tongue  set  itself  to  softer 
sounds  than  her  own  rugged  speech,  and  told 
new  tales  of  wonder  and  beauty  and  wisdom.  As 
she  moved  to  and  fro  among  her  damsels,  and 
directed  their  spinning  and  weaving,  their  stitch- 
ing and  embroidery,  there  came  a  stateliness  to 
her  carriage  and  a  firmness  to  her  step  which  the 
girlhood  of  the  Princess  had  lacked.  The  courtiers 
whispered  to  one  another,  as  she  passed,  that 
their  Empress  would  not  bring  discredit  on  their 
land.  But  so  it  is  always  when  a  fair,  grand,  noble 
princess  fits  herself  for  lofty  and  noble  deeds. 
Everyone  notes  it  and  approves.  Humbler  lives 
take  courage  from  these  commendations  to 
follow  out  their  work  of  making  ready  for  their 
hidden  yet  lovely  labors. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  Princess  Hedwige 
learned  that  her  whole  future  was  changed.  She 
was  not  to  be  an  empress.  Troubled  times  had 
come  to  her  people  and  the  Greeks;  the  Emperor 
was  released  from  his  engagement,  and  she  was 
free.  A  simple  princess  once  more  and  forever. 
Nothing  was  left  of  her  high  dreams  and  happy 
fancies,  except  the  strange,  melodious  language 
she  had  mastered  for  love.  Her  teachers  went 
back  to  their  native  land;  her  days  of  study  had 
to  be  given  up  for  less  alluring  tasks;  her  bridal 
robes  and  regal  belongings  were  all  laid  aside; 
and  the  old,  tame,  idle  life  of  busy  nothings  had 
to  be  lived  again.  She  was  only  the  Princess 
Hedwige  now. 

But  the  Princess  Hedwige  was  no  common 
woman,  not  even  a  common  princess;  she  was 
really  an  empress-soul— one  fitted  for  high  des- 
tinies. She  accepted  her  changed  fate  royally 
and  without  bitterness;  and  she  held  fast  to  the 
true  crown  of  wisdom,  and  added  to  it  new  jewels 
day  by  day.  After  a  time  she  chose  another  life, 
and  went  forth  from  her  father's  court  to  the 
noble  house  of  a  Landgrave  of  Suabia.  As  Land- 
gravine she  did  her  best,  and  her  best  was  very 
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good  indeed.  She  brought  all  she  had  into  her 
husband's  life,  and  made  it  a  wider,  fuller,  deeper 
and  fairer  thing  than  he  had  ever  conceived. 

Before  many  years  there  came  another  great 
change  to  her,  and  the  widowed  Hedwige  saw 
her  bright  hopes  and  happy  plans  for  good  again 
swept  from  her,  leaving  her  more  desolate  than 
the  first  time.  But  again  she  accepted  her  lot 
bravely,  and  again  she  kept  her  crown  of  wisdom. 
Now  she  felt  that  she  had  done  all  her  rank  re- 
quired of  her  as  payment  for  that  rank.  High 
station  brings  great  responsibilities,  and  duties 
not  to  be  set  aside.  She  had  been  glad  to  be  an 
empress,  and  bent  her  energies  to  become  a 
worthy  one.  She  had  been  glad  to  be  a  noble 
wife,  and  do  for  her  husband's  followers  what 
she  would  have  done  as  empress.  Now  she  dared 
do  her  best  for  herself,  and  wait  for  the  meaning 
of  God's  will  for  her.  So  she  made  her  widow's 
home  near  one  of  the  great  abbeys  of  Germany, 
and  gave  herself  to  prayer  and  study.  An  old 
monk  came  daily  to  instruct  her  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  time,  and  she  was  an  apt  pupil.  After 
all  her  dreams  and  fancies,  the  beautiful  days  of 
life  came  to  her  in  the  seclusion  of  her  home 
near  the  altar  of  Peace. 

One  day  the  old  monk  brought  with  him  to 
the  lessons  a  little  novice.  Very  quaint  and 
pretty  he  looked  in  the  religious  dress;  for  he 
had  a  mild,  sweet,  earnest  face  that  suited  it. 
He  made  his  obeisance  to  the  Landgravine  very 
modestly  and  shyly,  and  then  stood  aside  in 
silence,  while  she  and  the  monk  made  ready  for 
the  day's  task.  He  had  heard  her  story  in  the 
abbey,  and  it  had  filled  him  with  boyish  admira- 
tion. This  was  the  fair  Princess  Hedwige,  who 
was  to  have  been  an  empress;  the  sweet  lady, 
who  had  blessed  the  Landgrave's  house  with 
such  wise  and  gentle  care;  the  noble  widow,  still 
young,  still  beautiful,  who  had  devoted  her  life 
to  good  works  and  to  learning,  that  she  might 
do  the  will  of  God  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

"Whom  have  we  here.  Reverend  Father?"  she 
said  suddenly,  turning  her  grave  eyes  on  the 
novice's  watching  face.  "Needed  you  a  helper 
on  the  way?  I  fear  you  do  but  illy  to- day.  You 
should  not  have  come  to  my  assistance.  I  could 
have  mastered  yet  a  little  alone." 

"I  needed  no  helper,  noble  lady;  but  I  thank 
the  kindly  thought.  This  is  one  " — he  motioned 


the  boy  to  come  forward — "who,  being  scarce 
yet  a  Latin,  would  even  now  become  a  Greek. 
He  besought  me,  as  the  reward  I  promised  him 
for  tasks  carefully  finished,  to  bring  him  to  sight 
of  your  noble  self,  and,  it  might  be  of  your 
goodness,  to  hearing  of  the  strange  tongue  for 
which  he  yearns." 

The  Landgravine  smiled  upon  him.  So  pretty 
and  so  shy  he  looked  as  he  stood  before  her 
great  chair  in  the  deep  embayed  window,  that 
learning  and  sorrow — its  comrade — seemed  little 
akin  to  him.  He  dared  not  raise  his  eyes,  and 
the  rose-Rush  deepened  on  his  smooth  cheek 
like  any  maiden's,  until  it  overflowed  his  broad 
white  forehead  and  round,  dimpled  chin.  The 
good  old  monk  looked  on  kindly,  half  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  embarrassment  and  half  amused 
at  it.  Softly  and  slowly  the  lady  broke  the  silence 
with  a  melodious  sentence  of  the  unknown 
Greek.  The  eyes  of  the  novice  flashed  up  at  her 
one  eloquent  and  grateful  glance. 

"Dost  thou  like  it,  child?"  she  asked. 

"Dear  lady,  it  is  most  beautiful!" 

She  sat  in  silence  and  sadly;  for  her  thoughts 
were  far  away  in  her  young  life.  At  great  cost, 
after  all,  she  had  gained  the  Greek  tongue. 

"  I  asked  thee,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  if 
thou  wouldst  learn  of  me." 

"  Noble  lady,  I  felt  that  it  was  what  you  said! " 
he  exclaimed  quickly,  yet  gently. 

"Thou  art  apt,  indeed.  Thou  hast  that  other 
sense  which  makes  the  task  an  easy  one  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil  when  there  is  a  new  language 
to  acquire.  Reverend  Father,  with  your  permis- 
sion, after  our  own  task  I  would  put  the  child  to 
the  test  of  his  powers." 

"Gladly,  most  noble  lady.  He  is  a  good  child 
and  learns  well.  And  it  will  strengthen  you  in 
learning  to  teach.  Always  '  he  gains  that  gives.' " 

So  it  happened  that  the  Landgravine  sat  with 
the  child  at  her  feet  and  a  great  roll  on  her  knee, 
from  which  she  [read  to  him,  as  a  first  lesson,  an 
anthem  from  the  Byzantine  liturgy.  Again  and 
again  she  repeated  the  sentences,  pointing  out 
the  characters,  explaining  and  questioning,  and 
following  with  gentle  encouragement  his  repeti- 
tion of  the  sounds.  But  her  heart  glowed  within 
her,  and  the  smile  was  still  on  her  lips  as  she  sat 
alone  after  he  had  followed  the  old  monk  from 
the  hall.  She  had,  indeed,  tasted  the  sweets  of 
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hoarded  knowledge  shared  with  a  kindred  soul. 

No  one  will  think  for  a  moment  that  it  ended 
here,  or  that  Hedwige  the  Landgravine  failed  in 
what  the  Princess  Hedwige  would  have  accom- 
plished. The  little  novice  was  fairly  launched 
that  day  as  a  Greek  scholar.  Faithfully  the  Land- 
gravine taught,  and  gratefully  the  novice  studied. 
It  was  very  different  work  from  that  other  study 
of  Greek,  when  the  Princess  Hedwige  struggled 
with  difficulties  and  mastered  them  amid  the 
roses  of  love  and  the  sunlight  of  hope.  But  there 
grew  upon  her  the  meaning  of  her  life  and  its 
changes— the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  in  His 
way,  not  in  hers.  The  novice  became  before  her 
eyes  a  learned  and  zealous  teacher.  Under  her 
care  the  tongue  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the 
golden-mouthed,  became  as  his  very  own,  and  the 
great  monastery  of  St.  Gall  received  from  him 
the  Greek  literature. 

The  happy  Landgravine,  thankful  for  the  les- 
sons she  had  given  as  well  as  those  she  had 
received,  heaped  benefits  and  favors  upon  the 
abbey  which  has  preserved  her  name  and  her 
story.  As  the  Empress,  she  might,  perhaps,  have 
had  a  brief  and  brilliant  day,  and  then  forgetf ul- 
ness.  As  the  Landgravine,  she  had  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  a  generation  or  two,  and  the 
doubtful  recognition  of  tradition.  As  the  wid- 
owed recluse  and  student,  gently  imparting  her 
long-ago  lover's  tongue  to  the  humble  novice,  she 
shall  live  in  history;  and  the  scholars  of  Germany, 
now  and  forever,  echo  the  soft  tones  of  the 
Princess  who  was  to  have  been  an  empress. 


"That  Good  Little  Jimmy  Taylor." 

BY   LOUISA   DALTON. 

Jimmy  Taylor  was  a  bit  of  a  Pharisee.  "It  is 
so  easy,"  he  often  said,  "to  be  good!  I  can't 
understand  why  all  the  other  boys  must  do  such 
wrong  things.  I  seldom  do,  you  see;  and  so  I 
never  get  into  any  scrapes."  And  the  mothers  of 
other  boys  were  often  heard  to  say  to  them,  "  If 
you  would  only  conduct  yourself  like  that  good 
little  Jimmy  Taylor!" 

Such  talk  as  this  would  have  pleased  some 
parents,  but  it  troubled  Mrs.  Taylor.  She  would 


rather  have  seen  her  child  more  humble,  would 
almost  rather  have  had  him  guilty  of  some  trifling 
misdemeanor,  for  the  sake  of  the  repentance 
which  would  follow,  bringing  charity  for  poor 
sinners  in  its  train.  But  no:  other  boys  might 
lunch  off  green  apples,  or  get  grease  on  their 
Sunday  jackets,  or  loiter  over  a  game  of  marbles 
on  the  way  to  school;  but  not  good  Jimmy  Taylor. 
Each  morning  he  marched  off  sedately,  his 
smooth  hair  and  clean  face  shining  above  his 
trim  necktie;  and  his  average  in  his  studies  was 
always  well  up  toward  one  hundred,  and  his  be- 
havior reported  "unexceptionable." 

It  was  positively  a  trial  to  him  that  his  life  was 
so  smooth;  for  he  never  had  any  chance  to  show 
what  he  would  do  when  assailed  by  strong 
temptation.  The  boy  who  "stood  on  the  burning 
deck  "  was  no  especial  hero  to  him,  for  he  only 
did  as  he  was  told  to  do — a  very  easy  thing;  and 
he,  Jimmy,  longed  for  some  great  emergency, 
when  the  world  could  see  of  what  stern  stuff  he 
was  made.  He  would  like  to  be  an  engineer,  he 
thought,  and  drive  the  engine  over  a  burning 
bridge;  or  the  brave  cashier  of  a  bank  with  a 
robber's  pistol  at  his  head;  or  captain  of  a  ship 
in  a  great  wreck;  or  even  a  missionary  tortured 
by  a  savage  horde  of  Sioux  or  Apaches.  When- 
ever he  fancied  himself  the  commander  of  a 
burning  ship,  he  would  stride  up  and  down 
in  the  woodshed  and  shout,  "Save  yourselves! 
I'll  stick  to  the  ship,  my  men!"  until  his  mother 
would  come  out  to  see  if  he  was  losing  his  wits. 
Oh,  Casabianca  was  but  a  weak  and  common- 
place hero  compared  with  what  he  would  be  if 
opportunity  offered! 

It  was  his  tenth  birthday.  No  costly  gifts  greeted 
his  eyes  when  he  opened  them  in  the  morning; 
but  there  was  a  beautiful  bunch  of  La  France 
roses,  and  a  little  book  of  devotions  for  the  ap- 
proaching month  of  May;  and  at  breakfast  his 
father  said:  "This  evening  yon  and  your  mother 
are  to  go  with  me  and  have  a  dish  of  ice  cream." 
Now,  Jimmy's  appetite  was  not  pampered  with 
dainties,  and  ice-cream  was  a  very  great  treat 
indeed.  He  thought  he  would  take  either  vanilla 
or  strawberry.  He  would  have  all  day  in  which 
to  decide  between  them. 

But  there  was  work  to  be  done  first.  Ever  since 
the  Easter  vacation  had  begun  Jimmy  had  gone 
with  his  father,  who  was  an  express  messenger,  to 
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hold  the  horse  while  the  boxes  and  parcels  were 
delivered.  On  this  day  Mr.  Taylor  offered  to  give 
his  little  son  a  full  holiday,  saying  that  he  could 
manage  without  him  in  some  way;  but  Jimmy, 
true  to  his  reputation,  would  not  hear  to  such 
a  thing.  So  he  mounted  the  yellow  seat  of  the 
gay  express  wagon  just  as  usual,  his  mind  filled 
with  gratitude  and  thoughts  of  ice-cream.  School 
was  not  to  open  for  two  days  more. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  the  course  of  the  morning  drew 
up  in  front  of  Dr.  Dayton's  drug-store.  "  I  shall 
have  to  stop  here  about  ten  minutes,"  said  he, 
lifting  out  a  box  labelled,  "  Glass.  This  side  up 
with  care."  "We  have  an  account  to  look  over." 
"Ten  minutes!"  thought  Jimmy,  taking  the  lines 
— and  just  then  he  heard  the  far-away  notes  of 
a  band.  Ah,  he  remembered!  The  "Disunited 
Brothers"  of  something  or  other  were  to  have 
their  annual  parade.  They  would  go  up  Main 
Street.  Ten  minutes  was  a  long  time,  and  Main 
Street  very  near.  And,  besides,  it  was  his  birth- 
day. A  temptation  stalked  out  of  its  hiding- 
place.  "  I've  a  good  notion  to  drive  around  the 
corner,"  Jimmy  said  to  himself.  "  Papa  always 
has  so  many  explanations  with  old  Dr.  Dayton. 
Get  up.  Jack!" 

Jack  did  get  up,  at  first  in  a  very  well-behaved 
way;  but  he  had  not  always  been  in  such  hum- 
drum employment,  and  that  is  why  there  is  a 
story  about  Jimmy  Taylor.  In  his  young  and  frisky 
days  the  horse  had  belonged  to  a  showman,  and 
had  helped  to  draw  a  big  chariot  in  many  a  street 
parade.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  band,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  something  lively  was  expected  of 
him,  he  broke  into  a  run  and  dashed  down  the 
street,  with  Jimmy  holding  on  to  the  lines  as  well 
as  he  could.  Then,  crash!  went  the  wagon  against 
a  tree,  and  there  lay  Jimmy  on  the  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  boxes  and  bundles  great  and 
small;  while  old  Jack  was  already  half  a  square 
away,  making  sad  havoc  with  the  procession. 

Well,  Jimmy  was  not  killed,  nor  even  hurt  very 
badly;  but  it  was  quite  a  disfigured  and  penitent 
little  fellow  who  called  for  strawberry  ice-cream 
that  evening.  And  to-day,  having  added  the  grace 
of  humility  to  his  other  virtues,  he  is  a  better  boy 
than  ever;  although  he  does  not  realize  it,  and 
would  be  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
other  boys'  mothers  still  speak  of  him  as  "that 
good  little  Jimmy  Taylor." 


A  High  Distinction. 

There  are  other  elegancies  than  the  possession 
of  the  luxuries  which  wealth  buys.  "  Can  anything 
be  so  elegant,"  asks  Emerson,  "as  to  have  few 
wants  and  serve  them  oneself?  It  is  more  elegant 
to  answer  one's  own  needs  than  to  be  richly 
served.  Inelegant,  perhaps,  it  may  look  to-day  and 
to  a  few,  but  it  is  an  elegance  forever  and  to  all." 
Another  American  philosopher,Thoreau,said:  "I 
would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin  and  have  it  all  to 
myself,  than  to  be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cushion." 

Both  of  these  simple  men,  unlike  some  others, 
always  practised  what  they  preached, — Thoreau 
living  as  plainly  as  a  hermit,  with  only  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life;  Emerson  leading  the  sturdy, 
frugal  existence  of  his  rugged  ancestors.  One 
visitor  to  his  house  relates  how  shocked  she  was 
to  find  the  commonest  earthenware,  badly  nicked, 
doing  duty  upon  his  dinner-table.  She  did  not 
approve  of  such  "  plain  living,"  however  much 
she  might  have  admired  his  "high  thinking." 

It  is  not  essential  to  live  like  a  hermit,  or  to 
dine  off  mutilated  dishes,  in  order  to  be  elegant; 
but  people  are  beginning  to  learn  the  high  dis- 
tinction of  simplicity. 


The  Point  of  View. 


The  point  of  view  has  much  to  do  with  the 
vision.  Once  the  people  of  Athens  wished  to 
place  a  statue  of  Minerva  upon  a  great  height, 
and  invited  the  famous  sculptors  Phidias  and 
Alcamenes  to  compete  for  the  honor  of  carving 
the  figures.  On  a  certain  day  the  statues  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  populace,  who  at  once  cried  out: 
"That  of  Alcamenes  is  fine;  the  one  Phidias 
has  made  is  coarse  and  rough." — "  My  friends," 
said  Phidias,  "have  the  kindness  to  place  my 
statue  where  it  belongs  before  you  decide."  So 
the  two  figures  were  elevated  to  the  height  for 
which  they  were  intended,  when  everyone  saw 
the  beauties  of  the  work  of  Phidias,  that  of  Al- 
camenes appearing  insignificant  in  comparison. 

Every  statue  upon  the  exterior  of  the  beautiful 
Cathedral  of  Milan  is  carved  in  such  proportion 
that,  to  one  standing  upon  the  ground,  it  appears 
to  be  exactly  the  size  of  life. 
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FT  is  a  picture  very  odd  and  quaint, 

Not  of  to-day  nor  of  tlie  art  men  teach; 
But  of  a  higher  lore,  as  though  a  saint 
Wrought  its  fair  miracle  of  wordless  speech. 

Not  beautiful,  perhaps.  I  can  not  say, 
So  dear  to  me  its  every  tint  and  line; 

Such  meaning  have  those  eyes,  a  living  ray 
Of  longed-for  comfort  always  answers  mine. 

Such  tenderness  it  has!  Her  gentle  face. 
Bent  like  a  flower  above  the  Holy  Child, 

Looks  with  sweet  yearnings  on  our  burdened  race. 
And  offers,  pleading,  all  her  pity  mild. 

Often  I  ponder,  seeking  still  its  chaim; 

And  ever  it  charms  me,  though  I  know  not  why: 
Fair  is  Our  Lord  upon  her  folding  arm, 

And  fair  Our  Lady  to  my  trusting  eye. 

O  tender  Virgin  with  thy  Babe  Divine! 

Our  hearts  are  bare  before  thee  when  we  kneel; 
Thine  is  the  secret  of  the  lights  that  shine 

Through  all  our  darkness.  We  can  only  feel! 


No  language  can  be  conceived  more  ardent  or 
absolute  than  that  in  which  the  earliest  records  of 
Christianity,  the  liturgies,  and  the  early  Fathers, 
speak  of  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord.  Spotless,  sin- 
less, thrice-holy,  holier  than  the  seraphim,  holiest 
next  after  God, — these  are  the  familiar  descrip- 
tions of  her  sanctity. — Cardinal  Manning. 


HEN  the  famous  Marshal  Bugeaud 
undertook  the  conquest  and  col- 
onization of  Algiers  in  1837,  he 
illustrated  his  policy  by  the  motto, 
Ense  et  Aratro,—"By  Sword  and  Plough."  At 
the  same  time  a  hero  of  the  soutane  was  un- 
dertaking an  at  least  equally  difficult  conquest, 
inspired  by  a  legend,  humanly  speaking,  less 
promising  of  success— namely,  "By  Cross  and 
Plough."  It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
cassock,  plough,  wood -axe,  and  trowel,  had  been 
intimately  acquainted.  The  early  history  of 
Christian  civilization  in  every  land  where  it  is 
now  triumphant,  and  pre- eminently  the  annals 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  are  eloquent  of  this 
apparently  ill-assorted  but  glorious  friendship. 
But  now  the  cross  and  plough  were  called  into 
service  for  the  benefit  of  a  peculiar  class  of  men, 
for  whom,  until  very  lately,  the  lash  and  starva- 
tion were  deemed  the  only  means  of  subjection. 
Joseph  Rey  was  born  at  Pouilly-les-Feurs,  in 
the  Diocese  of  Lyons,  in  1798.  The  son  of  a  field 
laborer,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  five,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  charitable  pastor  of  the  parish. 
At  first  he  performed  such  work  as  he  could, 
the  priest  teaching  him  as  opportunity  afforded. 
In  time  he  entered  the  seminary  of  Verri^res, 
and  received  Orders  in  182 1.  His  sole  patrimony 
was  a  little  cottage,  and  he  immediately  donated 
it  to  the  hospital  of  his  birthplace.  After  some 
years  as  assistant  and  parish  priest,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  chaplain  of  a  refuge  for  abandoned 
women  at  Lyons,  and  in  this  work  of  mercy  he 
thought  he  had  found  his  special  vocation.  An 
incident  of  the  insurrection  of  April,  1834,  is 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  which  animated  him. 
The  rebels  had  seized  a  parish  church  near  the 
refuge,  to  convert  it  into  a  temporary  arsenal 
and  fortification.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
still  in  the  tabernacle,  and  it  was  a  perilous 
undertaking  to  try  to  remove  It.  But  while  the 
other  priests  were  debating  as  to  whether  any 
such  attempt  would  not  provoke  the  mob  to  a 
desecration  of  which  as  yet  they  did  not  think, 
the  Abb^  Rey  was  seen  pushing  aside  the  bay- 
onets and  advancing  toward  the  altar.  His  calm 
intrepidity  and  reverent  expression  imposed  re- 
spect, and  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 
Then,  in  plain  but  eloquent  words,  he  made 
known  his  desire.  The  ferocious  and  bloody 
countenances  grew  mild,  and  one  man  cried 
out:  "Where  will  you  carry  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment?" The  Abb€  replied:  "To  my  house,  if 
you  permit  me."  Silence  implied  consent,  and 
then  he  addressed  the  men:  "My  friends,  the 
Holy  Sacrament  is  the  God  of  your  First  Com- 
munion; but  if  you  wish  it  so,  I  will  carry  It  on 
my  breast,  and  without  any  accompaniment  of 
respect."  A  shout  went  up  from  the  crowd,  and 
a  voice  cried:  "Not  so,  M.  I'Abb^:  we  will  have 
things  as  on  Corpus  Christi.  I  have  been  an  altar 
boy,  and  I  shall  swing  the  censer."  The  canopy, 
incense,  and  candles  were  brought;  the  crowd 
fell  into  line;  outside  hostilities  were  suspended, 
and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reverently  con- 
veyed to  the  refuge.  On  the  steps  of  the  house, 
surrounded  by  the  Sisters  and  women  of  the 
establishment,  the  holy  priest  said  to  the  crowd: 
"And  now,  my  friends,  to  thank  you,  I  will  give 
you  the  Benediction.  Do  you  desire  it?"  All 
cried:  "Yes,  yes!  Vive  the  Abb^!"  Then  was 
heard  the  stentorian  command:  "Present  arms! 
Kneel!"  And  the  Benediction  was  given. 

But  one  day  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  do 
for  the  wicked  among  men  what  he  was  doing 
for  the  women.  This  question,  says  his  biogra- 
pher,* pierced  the  heart  of  Father  Rey  like  an 

*  J.Guillermin,  in  the  "Illustrations  et  Cdl^brit^s 
du  XlXme  Siecle,"  Paris,  1883.  We  have  also  drawn 
on  the  "Oraison  Funfebre  du  R.  P.  Rey,  par  I'Abbd 
Carra,  Recteur  des  Facult^s  Catholiques  de  Lyon." 


arrow.  "Why  do  so  many  children  of  the  people 
fall  into  crime?  Why,  when  once  fallen,  do  they 
become  habitual  criminals  so  readily?  Is  it  not, 
above  all,  for  want  of  a  paternal  hand  to  protect, 
or  to  restore  them  to  virtue?  Is  it  not  for  want 
of  a  restorative  training,  which  will  form  them 
for  work  and  obedience?  What  mission,  then,  is 
more  beautiful  than  this,  more  Christian,  more 
patriotic,  more  necessary  in  this  age  of  political 
and  social  crises?"  Very  soon  the  lodgings  of 
our  Abb^  became  the  home  of  as  many  mauvais 
sujets  as  he  could  accommodate.  To  instruct 
while  amusing  them  he  had  an  extraordinary 
gift.  He  applied  to  the  Archbishop  for  permis- 
sion to  found  a  penitentiary  colony,  in  which  the 
members,  living  as  a  family,  would  be  occupied 
in  continual  agricultural  labor,  their  motto 
"Cruce  et  Aratro."  Money  came  in  abundance, 
thanks  principally  to  the  labors  of  Perisse,  the 
great  Lyonese  publisher,  among  the  pious  of  the 
city;  and  in  1835  the  first  penitentiary  colony 
was  founded  in  France,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  St  Joseph.*  In  a  very  short  time  Father  Rey 
had  restored  hundreds  of  callous  souls  to  God 
and  virtue,  but  not  without  many  of  those  trials 
with  which  God  permits  the  demon  and  his  co- 
adjutors on  earth  to  assail  His  chosen  servants.f 
Of  course,  such  a  work  as  our  good  Abb^  had 
begun  could  not  be  perfected,  or  even  continued, 
without  zealous  coadjutors.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how*  he  obtained  a  nucleus  for  that  grand 
institute,  the  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  which  he  soon 
founded  to  carry  on  his  establishments.  A  young 
Savoyard,  seeking  work,  applied  at  the  refuge, 
and  was  told  by  the  Abb^  that  he  could  have 
employment  as  long  as  he  wished  for  it.  "Shall 
I  be  paid?"  he  asked.  "Oh, yes, and  well!"  said 
the  priest.  For  several  days  the  newcomer  worked 
with  Father  Rey  in  the  garden,  and  he  soon 
learned,  from  the  sublime  devotion  of  his  com- 
panion to  his  labor,  that  in  that  colony  money 
was  not  to  be  expected  or  hoped  for  as  compen- 
sation. He  had  learned  the  lesson  of  his  life,  and 
he  at  once  begged  to  join  the  new  congregation 

*  The  first  oratorio  of  that  other  hero  of  charity, 
Don  Bosco,  was  established  in  1842. 

■j"  For  instance,  one  day  a  little  dinner  was  being 
enjoyed  at  the  main  house,  in  honor  of  some  bene- 
factors, when  suddenly  Father  Rey  perceived  that 
the  macaroni  had  been  poisoned.  Thanks  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  house  physician,  no  fatal  results  ensued. 
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which  the  Abb6  proposed  to  institute.  After  six 
months  of  probation,  his  request  was  granted; 
and,  as  Brother  Laurent,  the  yoang  Savoyard 
became  the  first  recruit  of  St  Joseph's  Society. 

For  the  domestic  service  of  his  colony  Father 
Rey,  from  the  beginning,  had  had  recourse  to  the 
devotion  of  the  Sisters  of  Stjoseph  de  Chartreux; 
but  he  soon  established  a  community  of  religious 
especially  consecrated  to  the  colony.  The  Cur^ 
d'Ars  took  great  interest  in  these  Sisters,  and 
directed  to  them  as  postulants  many  industrious 
young  women  who  manifested  a  religious  voca- 
tion. In  1845  Father  Rey  definitively  instituted 
the  Society  of  St  Joseph,  composed,  besides 
the  Sisters,  of  Fathers  and  Brothers;  each  body 
having  a  different  mission,  but  all  following  the 
same  rule,  under  the  same  superior. 

Providence  soon  came  to  the  aid  of  our  new 
St  Vincent  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  enabled 
to  develop  his  projects,  not  beyond  the  aim  of 
his  hopes,  but  far  beyond  what  his  most  sanguine 
expectations  would  have  justified-  In  1846  he 
heard  that  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Citeaux  was  in 
the  market  This  renowned  nursery  of  learning 
and  of  sanctity,  founded  in  1098  by  St  Robert 
of  Molesme,  and  illustrated  by  the  virtues  of  St. 
Bernard  and  of  countless  other  sods  of  St  Bene- 
dict, had  succumbed  to  the  Revolution  of  1789; 
and  just  then  two  English  dreamers,  disciples  of 
St  Simon  and  Fourier,  had  tried  to  inaugurate  a 
phalans'ery  where  once  the  Cistercians  had  led 
a  life  of  prayer,  penance,  and  labor.  The  enter- 
prise had  died  of  ridicule  and  debt,  and  Father 
Rey  perceived  in  its  failure  a  chance  to  restore 
the  abbey  to  a  use  not  altogether  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  A  million  of 
francs  was  the  fixed  price  for  the  domain,  and 
before  night  the  .\bb^  had  received  from  various 
opulent  families  of  the  Quartier  Bellecour  more 
than  300,000  francs  toward  the  purchase.  In  June, 
1846,  the  agricultural  penitentiary  of  Citeaux 
entered  upon  its  career  of  redemption. 

The  colony  of  Citeaux  is  peopled,  firstly,  by 
youths  who  have  been  sentenced  by  the  tribunals 
to  "correctional  education";  secondly,  by  boys 
who  have  fallen  into  crime,  and  whose  parents 
have  asked  for  their  admission;  thirdly,  by  vaga- 
bonds, collected  here  and  there,  and  whose  evil 
instincts  threatened  society  as  well  as  themselves. 
At  last  accounts  there  were  more  than  nine  hun- 


dred boys  and  young  men  in  the  colony.  When 
Father  Rey  first  started  this  correctional  colony 
at  Lyons,  the  magistrates  had  predicted  that  it 
would  prove  a  Utopia.  "With  all  our  powerfu 
means  of  coercion,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
control  these  rascals;  and  yet  you  pretend  to  do 
so  without  soldiers  or  guards,  without  walls  or 
bars.  It  is  absurd."  \Miat  he  had  effected  at 
Lyons  he  now  effected  at  Citeaux.  The  Italian 
statesman  Ratazzi  once  had  occasion  to  say  to 
a  holy  priest:  ^You  apostles  of  God  possess  a 
mysterious  moral  force  far  greater  than  the  ma- 
terial one  at  our  disposal.  You  can  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  the.  young,  and  penetrate  into  human 
consciences.  That  we  can  not  da  That  domain 
is  reserved  to  you." 

At  Citeaux  the  inmates  are  classified  in  three 
divisions,  according  to  their  age  and  their  moral 
and  physical  development  Then  there  is  another 
di\'ision  composed  of  very  young  children,  en- 
trusted to  the  Sisters.  The  superior  authority  is 
exercised  by  the  Fathers,  but  everywhere  through 
the  medium  of  the  Brothers.  These  direct  and 
watch  their  charges,  teach  them  how  to  work, 
labor  with  them,  encourage  or  reprove  them ;  mark 
each  day  the  merits  or  demerits  of  every  subject, 
and  report  their  results  daily  to  the  head  of  their 
division,  always  a  priest  The  biographer  of 
Father  Rey  calls  the  Brother,  as  he  is  formed  at 
Citeaux,  the  master-creation  of  that  institution. 
Just  as  the  Church  once  established  her  military 
religious  orders,  so  when  occasion  demands  she 
calls  on  her  organizations  of  workmen.  To  save 
the  soul  of  the  imprisoned  one,  the  Brother  be- 
comes imprisoned  also,  and  just  like  his  charge — 
poor,  obedient,  and  a  laborer.  To  train  the  young 
man  in  the  way  of  virtue,  the  secret  is  not  to  cry, 
"Forward,  march!"  but  to  lead  the  way:  "Let 
us  march!"  A  close  student  of  Citeaux  says: 
"  Observe  that  band  of  masons  upon  the  scaffold- 
ing. At  the  most  dangerous  spot,  watch  that  man 
who,  with  trowel  in  hand,  works  with  such  activ- 
ity. In  his  exterior  or  his  costume  nothing  distin- 
guishes him  from  his  fellow-laborers, — nothing, 
unless  it  be  his  superior  ability  in  the  use  of  his 
tools,  or  perhaps  his  greater  courage,  or  his  en- 
couragement of  the  hesitating,  or  his  correction 
of  mistakes.  That  man  is  the  Brother,  the  chief 
of  the  squad;  and  it  is  only  by  such  signs  that 
you  will  recognize  the  other  Brothers  in  the  vari- 
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ous  industrial  or  agricultural  occupations.  They 
are  all  covered  with  the  same  straw-hat,  they 
wear  the  same  sabots,  eat  the  same  food,  lie  in 
similar  beds,  and,  in  fine,  lead  the  same  life. 
These  Brothers  have  become  masons,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  tailors,  rope-makers,  brass- workers, 
bakers,  vine-dressers,  gardeners,  drill- masters, 
etc.,  in  order  to  suffice  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
colony,  and  to  teach  a  trade  to  each  one  of  the 
prisoners,  and  thus  enable  him  to  make  an  honest 
living  when  his  term  has  expired.  Theirs  are  the 
arms  which  support  the  colony;  those  arms  have 
rendered  its  prairies  healthful  and  its  fields  fruit- 
ful; they  have  raised  the  buildings,  and  have  man- 
ufactured even  the  implements  that  they  use.* 
Each  inmate  is  allowed,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
choose  his  own  trade  or  occupation,  and  his  tasks 
are  proportioned  to  his  age  and  strength.  Not  a 
moment  of  his  time  is  unoccupied;  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other  he  is  subject  to  a  gentle 
but  inflexible  rule.  His  work  can  not  become 
monotonous,  for  study  alternates  with  labor;  three 
or  four  hours  of  every  day  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  grammar,  history,  geography,  linear  drawing, 
geometry,  etc.  His  very  recreations  are  turned 
toward  his  menta!  and  physical  development. 
Now  he  indulges,  if  his  taste  bids  him,  in  vocal 
or  instrumental  music;  then  he  tries  athletics  in 
the  gymnasium;  again— and  this  recreation  is 
considered  by  all,  being  Frenchmen,  as  the  most 
worthy  of  patronage— he  joins  his  comrades  in 
military  exercises.  All  the  duties  of  the  day  are 
announced  by  tap  of  drum,  and  it  is  at  the 
command  "  March ! "  that  each  division  proceeds 


*  "Colonic  de  Citeaux,"by  L.C.Michel.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  shows  the  method  of  the  Abba's 
training.  One  of  the  prisoners  thus  narrated  it  to  M. 
Michel:  "One  day  it  was  the  task,  of  my  squad  to 
clean  out  a  sewer.  The  stench  was  so  terrible  that 
no  one  liked  t)  enter  V.  I  allowed  myself  to  give 
way,  and  declared  that  I  would  be  put  in  chains  be- 
fore I  would  do  such  a  thing.  There  was  the  Abb^ 
Rey.  He  had  heard  me,  and  he  took  the  shovel  from 
my  hand.  Was  it  to  hit  me  over  the  head,  as  I  mer- 
ited? Not  a  bit.  He  entered  the  sewer,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  set  to  work,  with  the  filth  up  to 
his  knees,  to  clean  it  out.  Had  I  got  the  blow  I  de- 
served, a  greater  revolution  would  not  have  been 
made  in  me.  I  now  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  my 
place.  'No,'  said  Father  Rey,  sweetly  but  firmly; 
'you  have  refused  your  task,  so  go  and  rest.'  When 
the  work  was  finished  he  went  away  in  silence,  and 
he  has  never  since  spoken  to  me  about  the  affair." 


to  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Punishments  are  rare, 
but  there  is  a  varied  system  of  numerous  recom- 
penses, consisting  chiefly  of  confidential  charges, 
and  such  like. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  foundation 
of  the  reformatory  education  of  Citeaux  is  relig- 
ious influence.  To  the  young  prisoner,  whose  sole 
guide  hitherto  has  been  his  instinct.  Christian 
practices  are  naturally  wearying  and  unpleasant, 
to  put  it  mildly.  But  nearly  always,  when  the 
light  of  truth  has  illumined  his  conscience,  he 
soon  conceives  an  idea  of  his  own  rehabilitation, 
and  then  the  great  work  is  as  good  as  done:  he 
quickly  finds  happiness  in  religious  duty.  Very 
soon  he  realizes  that  life  means  something  more 
than  brutality;  and  that  accomplishment  of  duty, 
even  through  sacrifice,  is  a  source  of  joy.  In  fact, 
it  is  astonishing  how  many  of  these  quondam 
castaways  find  themselves  leading,  in  time,  a  life 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Cistercians,  their  an- 
cient predecessors.  St.  Bernard  used  to  say  that 
labor,  solitude,  and  poverty  are  titles  of  nobility 
in  a  monastery;  and  Palladius  says  of  the  ceno- 
bites  of  his  day:  "S  :)me  till  the  earth,  others  are 
at  the  garden,  still  others  in  the  mill  or  the  bakery. 
Some  work  at  the  forge,  others  manufacture  cloth 
or  tan  leather.  Some  are  shoemakers,  others 
make  baskets."  There  is  nothing  at  Citeaux  to 
remind  the  inmates  of  a  prison:  no  walls,  no 
bars  at  the  windows,  no  armed  guards  at  every 
corner.  And,  what  is  perhaps  the  crown  of  con- 
tent, the  masters  treat  their  charges  with  kind- 
ness—  nay,  with  politeness  The  food,  too,  is 
nourishing  and  abundant*  And  the  future  of 
the  "colonist"  is  assuring;  he  knows  that  when 
he  goes  forth  into  the  world  a  certificate  of  the 
director  will  find  him  employment,  as  he  may 
wish,  in  almost  any  shop,  or  factory,  or  farm.  In 
the  meantime  the  interests  of  the  colony  are  his 
own;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  every  agricultural, 

*  In  1864  fifty-one  prisoners  were  transferred  from 
LaRoquette  to  Citeaux.  During  their  first  dinner 
one  of  them  said  to  his  neighbor:  "It  is  evident 
that  your  Fathers  are  trying  to  coax  us;  this  is  a 
grand  dinner  they  are  giving  us."  His  neighbor,  as 
usual  with  a  newcomer,  an  old  inmate  of  Citeaux, 
replied:  "Oh, no!  This  is  our  everyday  dinner." — 
"What!"  cried  the  other.  "Do  you  mean  that.? 
Every  day  bread  as  white  as  this;  as  much  soup  as 
one  wants;  a  ration  as  good  as  that  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  guard;  and  beer  besides.''" — "Just  so.  The 
Fathers  say  that  one  must  eat  well  to  work  well." 
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horticultural,  or  mechanical  exposition,  Citeaux 
carries  off  the  first  prizes. 

"To  live  and  die  working,"  was  the  maxim  of 
Father  Rey;  and  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  when,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  he 
could  not  stoop  enough  to  till  the  ground,  he 
caused  knee-caps  to  be  made,  so  that  on  his 
knees  he  might  "gain  his  daily  bread."  However, 
love  of  labor  never  led  him  to  neglect  prayer. 
One  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  once  expressed 
to  him  a  fear  lest  her  ill  health,  and  consequent 
inability  to  labor,  would  entail  her  dismissal 
from  the  Society;  but  he  replied:  "Fear  not, 
my  Sister;  if  you  can  not  do  much  work,  you 
can  pray  a  great  deal.  Who  prays,  works." 

On  the  Easter  of  1874  it  became  apparent  that 
the  colony  was  about  to  lose  its  holy  founder. 
After  the  administration  of  the  last  Sacraments, 
the  four  Fathers,  heads  of  divisions,  entered  his 
chamber,  leading  by  their  hands  the  four  adju- 
tants,* who,  as  representatives  of  their  comrades, 
implored  his  paternal  blessing.  We  can  imagine 
with  what  fervor  the  holy  patriarch  imparted  it. 
He  went  to  his  reward  on  the  following  day,  and 
his  body  was  interred  in  the  community  ceme- 
tery; while  his  heart,  deposited  in  a  funeral  urn, 
was  placed  in  the  choir  of  his  beloved  church, 
with  the  appropriate  inscription:  "Where  his 
treasure  was,  there  is  now  his  heart.  His  treasure 
was  God  and  his  children." 

Our  heroic  Abb^  did  not  see  all  the  fruits  of 
the  tree  he  had  planted;  as  Chateaubriand  said: 
"  He  who  founds  a  religious  family  endures  on 
the  earth;  for  his  action  on  human  society  escapes 
all  calculation."  Many  other  societies,  all  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  development  of  Citeaux 
and  with  the  future  welfare  of  its  children,  were 
founded  after  his  demise,  although  he  himself 
had  projected  them.  "Let  us  love  God,"  said 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  "but  at  the  expense  of  our 
arras  and  with  the  sweat  of  our  brows.  The  love 
that  we  owe  to  God  is  a  love  which  acts."  Father 
Rey  devoted  himself  to  God  in  his  children, — 
those  whom  the  world  had  quite  naturally  re- 
garded as  predestined  slaves  of  the  galleys  on 
earth,  and  as  sons  of  eternal  reprobation  in  the 


hereafter.  He  fed  and  cared  for  their  bodies, 
awakened  their  dormant  but  God-given  souls, 
turned  their  instincts  away  from  the  foul  mire 
of  all  gross  and  degrading  passion,  and  gave 
them  a  promise  of  heaven  by  purifying  their 
consciences.  That  God  is  a  Father,  but  still  just, 
he  taught  his  once  doomedly  ignorant  but  now 
receptive  charges;  and,  what  was  really  to  the 
point,  he  taught  it  by  his  own  life.  Before  long 
many  lands  were  blessed  by  emulators  of  his 
glory,  and  by  men  who  shrank  not  from  his  sac- 
rifices. His  own  country  beheld  Fissieux  and 
Bretinieres  de  Courcelles  following  in  his  foot- 
steps; Italy  saw  Don  Bosco  laboring  on  similar 
lines;  and  our  land  was  able  to  furnish  a  Drum- 
goole.  All  over  the  United  States  our  Christian 
Brothers,  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  kindred  spirits, 
are  operating  in  many  a  soul  which  vice  once 
ulcerated,  even  though  only  on  its  surface,  a 
moral  transformation,  the  soundness  and  rapid- 
ity of  which  proclaim  to  all  society  the  duty  of 
sustaining  our  protectories. 


*  In  every  division  a  certain  number  of  chiefs 
called  ''adjutants"  are  selected,  and  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  aid  the  Brothers  in  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline. They  wear  on  their  caps  a  red  band. 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


VI. 

.  .  .  They  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They  may  talk  of  a  burning 
mountain,  or  some  such  bagatelle.  But  to  me  a  modest  woman 
dressed  out  in  all  her  finery  is  the  most  tremendous  object  in  the 
whole  creation. — Marlow,  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

DESMOND  paused  a  moment  before  entering 
Judge  Redwood's  house.  It  was  a  large, 
rambling  structure  of  wood,  built  after  no  par- 
ticular plan.  It  was  so  thoroughly  lighted  within 
that  every  window  stood  out  of  the  darkness  with 
startling  distinctness.  A  row  of  Chinese  lanterns 
hung  from  the  roof  of  the  porch.  The  house  was 
set  back  somewhat  from  the  street;  and  on  the 
lawn,  among  the  tulip  beds,  white  lanterns  made 
an  odd  effect,  giving  an  air  of  unreality  to  the 
commonplace  surroundings.  A  buggy  drove  up 
to  the  garden  gate,  and  then  a  cab.  Desmond 
saw  a  flutter  of  white  dresses,  and  then  one  of 
the  dark  shadows  that  accompanied  the  party 
in  the  cab  came  toward  him. 
"How  do  you  do,  Desmond?"  said  the  voice 
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of  the  shadow.  "I  was  afraid  I  should  miss  you. 
Come  in!" 

It  was  Benson  Eastwood.  Desmond  followed 
him  up  the  path  between  the  two  lines  of  nod- 
ding tulips.  The  hall  reached,  Benson  Eastwood 
presented  him  to  one  of  the  hooded  and  cloaked 
ladies  in  white. 

"  Mr.  Desmond,  my  sister  Rena." 

Desmond  bowed.  The  young  lady  murmured 
something,  and  disappeared  upstairs.  Desmond 
caught  sight  of  moving  colors  in  the  parlor  and 
the  wreaths  of  smilax.  Belinda,  almost  covered 
by  a  long  white  apron,  led  the  way  to  the  Judge's 
study,  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  There  was  a  great 
assemblage  of  hats  and  coats.  A  dressing-case  had 
been  moved  into  this  apartment,  on  which  was 
placed  a  large  ivory-backed  brush  and  a  silver 
comb.  These  articles  reposed  on  a  large  red 
plush  cushion.  Patrick  felt  a  thrill  of  disgust 
when  Benson  Eastwood  passed  these  sacred  im- 
plements over  his  head.  It  was  wrong  to  use 
things  evidently  intended  for  show.  Benson  was 
short,  stout,  blond,  with  florid  cheeks,  and  a 
Prince  Albert  coat  that  had  evidently  been  made 
for  him  before  he  had  come  to  weigh  over  one 
hundred  and  ninety.  His  necktie  was  a  different 
red  from  his  cheeks,  but  still  very  red.  A  red  coral 
pin  in  the  necktie  further  emphasized  the  red- 
ness of  his  complexion.  He  turned  to  examine 
Patrick  critically. 

"You'll  do,"  he  said,  adjusting  a  red  rose  in  the 
button  of  his  coat.  "  But  you  must  take  off  those 
gloves;  nobody  wears  gloves  in  Redwood." 

Patrick  gladly  complied  with  this  advice, 
sighing  with  relief  in  the  thought  that  he  was  at 
last  in  the  hands  of  somebody  that  "knew." 
Benson  took  another  glance  at  him;  but  he  made 
no  further  suggestions,  for  several  friends  came 
into  the  room.  Nearly  all  these  gentlemen  wore 
black  coats  of  various  shapes;  but  they  seemed 
to  have  devoted  immense  thought  to  their  neck- 
ties, which  were  all  of  the  flamboyant  order; 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  there  was  a  diamond, 
large  or  small, — mostly  large. 

When  Benson  and  his  friends  had  exchanged 
greetings  and  talked  a  little  "shop,"  Patrick  was 
led  upstairs,  to  be  given  in  charge  of  the  fair  Rena. 

"  You'll  look  after  my  sister,  you  know,"  the 
brother  said,  with  an  engaging  wink.  "  I've  got 
to  look  after  some  other  fellow's." 


Desmond  was  expected  to  laugh  at  this,  but 
he  was  too  nervous  to  speak.  He  found  himself 
in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  ladies,  attired  in  pink 
and  blue  and  black,  who  stood  chatting  in  the 
corridor;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  dropped  into  a  kalei- 
doscope. He  began  to  understand  Goldsmith's 
hero's  opinion,  that  the  most  impressive  and 
oppressive  thing  on  earth  was  a  gentlewoman 
attired  in  her  best. 

After  a  while  Rena  Eastwood,  florid  and  blond 
like  her  brother,  but  not  so  stout,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  grammatical 
rules  which  he  did  not  possess,  fluttered  out  of 
the  room  reserved  for  the  ladies.  She  was  a  vision 
of  white  lace  and  ribbons. 

"Mr.  Desmond,  I  believe?"  she  said,  putting 
a  white-gloved  hand  softly  on  Patrick's  arm. 
"  Didn't  you  say  that  I  was  to  take  Mr.  Desmond 
down,  Benson?" 

"That's  the  ticket! "  cried  Benson,  as  a  tall  girl 
in  yellow  and  black  moved  toward  him. 

Miss  Eastwood's  voice  was  dovelike;  she  spoke 
with  a  most  fascinating  drawl.  She  never  said 
"Yes":  she  always  said  "Ya-as,"  with  the  most 
dulcet  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  And  Desmond 
was  not  happy.  He  began  to  ask  himself  how  he 
should  get  rid  of  her  when  he  wanted  to  go. 
They  descended  the  stairs  slowly,  while  the 
orchestra  played  "The  Sweet  By  and  By," — 
Belinda  having  ordered  this  as  a  kind  of  atone- 
ment for  the  dance  music  which  she  was  told 
was  to  follow. 

"  Isn't  it  funny  how  fond  short  men  are  of  tall 
girls?"  Rena  warbled, as  Patrick  put  his  soul  into 
trying  to  avoid  stepping  on  a  long  pink  train  in 
front  of  him.  "Isn't  it  funny?" 

Patrick  did  not  know;  and,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  small  dishonesties  of  society,  he 
could  not  give  an  opinion  without  having  any. 

"  Now,  our  Ben  is  positively  infatuated  with 
that  Carrie  Redfield.  Isn't  she  awful?" 

Patrick  blushed;  how  could  he  tell? 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  they  have  olives  to-night! 
I  love  olives!" 

Patrick  could  not  see  his  way  clear  either  to 
the  hating  of  Miss  Redfield  or  the  loving  of 
olives.  He  wished  the  stairs  were  not  so  long, 
and  that  the  pink  train  would  move  faster.  Miss 
Eastwood  prattled  away,  quite  conscious  of  her 
pretty  gown,  and  anxious  that  everybody  should 
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see  her  leading  captive  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  room. 

At  last  Desmond  and  she  stopped  in  front  of  the 
group  in  which  their  hostess  stood.  Eleanor  had 
stationed  herself  in  front  of  the  great  mirror,  the 
frame  of  which  was  entirely  covered  with  smilax. 
Beside  her  was  Laura  Bayard,  attired  in  a  be- 
wildering arrangement  of  green  and  rose-color; 
and  not  far  off  was  Mr.  Bayard,  a  pale,  black- 
Tvhiskered  man,  with  a  weak  chin  and  a  narrow 
•forehead. 

Eleanor  towered  above  everybody  about  her 
— but  "towered"  is  a  bad  word;  for  a  young 
birch  or  a  pine  hardly  towers,  and  she  had  all 
the  grace  of  a  young  tree.  Desmond's  native 
taste  chose  her  out  of  all  present  as  the  most 
distinguished  woman.  Her  simple  white  gown, 
and  her  pearl  pin,  in  which  had  been  caught  a 
spray  of  arbutus,  made  all  the  reds  and  blues  and 
diamonds  and  bunches  of  roses  in  the  room 
seem  vulgar.  Miss  Eastwood  presented  Desmond 
to  her  and  the  Bayards.  She  held  out  her  hand 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  interest  in 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  Bayard  was  effusive,— she  was  so 
happy,  and  she  used  the  dovelike  accent  which 
was  so  great  a  part  of  Miss  Eastwood's  social 
charm.  Desmond  shook  hands  with  her  husband 
very  coolly.  He  had  heard  of  that  gentleman. 

Desmond  forgot  his  defiance  as  he  looked  at 
Eleanor.  She  was  a  very  stately  creature,  and  he 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  it  would  be  an 
honor  to  pick  up  her  glove,  or  to  throw  a  cloak 
in  the  mud  before  her,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Standing  before  her,  Desmond 
felt  a  sense  of  inferiority. 

"  I  am  sorry  papa  is  not  here  to  tell  you  how 
glad  he — happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Eastwood!  How 
sweet  of  you  to  come,  Miss  Redfield!" 

A  hot  flush  came  to  his  cheek  as  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  pushed  aside.  He  looked  at  Miss 
Eastwood,  to  see  how  she  took  it;  but  the  young 
girl  seemed  relieved. 

"I  do  hate  to  stand  that  way,  thinking  of 
things  to  say,"  she  said.  "  If  that  is  a  bowl  of 
lemonade  over  there,  do  take  me  to  it.  Some 
people  have  claret  punch  at  parties,  but  I  think 
it  is  wicked.  Do  you  think  that  hard  cider  is 
wicked?  Some  people  do." 
.  He  almost  wished  he  could  drown  the  sweet 
young  creature  in  the  bowl  of  lemonade;   he 


wanted  to  hide  himself  in  a  corner  where  he 
could  watch  Eleanor  Redwood,  and  get  away  as 
soon  as  possible.  So  this  was  amusement! — this 
walking  about  and  trying  to  find  something  to  say. 
He  wished  he  were  back  at  home,  reading  "The 
Parnell  Movement"  to  his  dear  old  mother. 
While  Miss  Eastwood  drank  a  glass  of  iced 
lemonade,  and  chatted  to  two  or  three  men  near 
her,  Patrick  felt,  with  a  pang,  that  he  had  no 
right  where  he  was.  He  was  in  his  real  place 
in  the  little  house  over  the  river,  with  the  rag 
carpet  and  the  cook  stove,  and  all  the  other 
homely  surroundings.  His  mother  could  have 
no  place  here, — how  could  he?  The  flowers,  the 
gay  frocks,  the  light,  the  music,  made  a  new 
world  for  him,  in  which  he  had  no  right.  A  little 
later  he  lost  this  mood,  which  was  at  once  one  of 
exaltation  and  abasement.  But  to-night  Eleanor 
was  a  princess  of  a  finer  mould  than  he, — of 
another  race,  as  it  were.  Let  it  be  so,  he  said 
bitterly;  let  it  be  so.  He  would  go  to  New  York, 
away  from  all  this  brilliance,  and  remain  with  his 
own  people. 

The  clerk  at  the  Howard  House,  who  had  the 
largest  diamond  pin  in  the  room,  passed  him 
with  a  condescending  nod.  Dr.  Talbot  smiled 
benignantly;  and  Mrs.  Talbot  waved  her  black 
gloves — which  she  never  wore, — and  asked  him 
how  his  mother's  throat  was.  The  keeper  of  the 
livery-stable  told  Miss  Eastwood  just  to  give 
him  "the  wink"  when  she  wanted  to  go  home; 
he'd  change  his  coat  and  drive  her  out  in  a  jiffy. 
"  And  don't  forget,  Rena,"  he  added,  "  to  keep 
a  dance  for  me." 

Several  people  came  to  speak  to  Patrick,  but 
there  was  a  general  air  of  stiffness.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bayard,  who  were  usually  seen  apart,  clung 
together,  until  some  of  the  men,  encouraged  by 
Benson  Eastwood,  who  had  a  way  of  making 
himself  at  home,  went  into  the  Judge's  study  to 
smoke.  Patrick  would  have  liked  to  follow  them, 
but  Miss  Eastwood  held  to  him  with  a  firm  grasp. 
He  felt  tongue-tied.  It  seemed  to  him  that  her 
talk  was  too  absurd  to  take  literally,  and  yet 
impossible  to  be  considered  metaphorically  un- 
less she  were  a  chattering  idiot.  Inexperienced 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  allow  for  the  poor  girl's 
society  manner.  In  ordinary  life  Miss  Eastwood 
was  sensible  enough. 

After  a  time  that  young  woman  grew  tired  of 
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so  unresponsive  a  partner,  and  she  excused  her- 
self, to  take  the  arm  of  another  amiable  chatterer, 
who  had  stood  near  her  elbow  for  ten  minutes, 
bent  on  making  Desmond  feel  that  he  was  very 
much  "out"  of  the  social  "swim,"  as  he  did  not 
understand  any  of  the  allusions  made. 

"Good-looking  fellow,"  the  second  chatterer 
said,  as  he  passed  Desmond. 

"Oh, yes, but  so  stupid!"  answered  Miss  East- 
wood. "And  I  never  could  forgive  his  horrid 
name — 'Patrick.*  It's  just  awfully  vulgar!" 

Desmond  felt  as  if  a  flame  had  passed  by  him. 
"  I  will  make  you  respect  it,"  he  said,  half  aloud, 
with  involuntary  anger.  Turning,  with  anger  still 
in  his  eyes,  he  saw  Eleanor  Redwood  near  him. 
He  saw  at  once  that  she  had  heard  the  speech 
and  his  soito-voce  answer.  There  was  sympathy  in 
her  eyes— not  sympathy  for  him,  he  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that;  but  the  only  sympathy — 
sympathy  with  him. 

"  Do  you  find  it  very  dull,  Mr.  Desmond?  "  she 
said.  "I  couldn't  come  to  talk  to  you  before, 
because  a  hostess  has  duties;  and  as  I  am  not  cer- 
tain what  they  are,  I've  been  obliged  to  be  very 
careful.  But  there  will  be  a  dance  after  a  while. 
Ben  Eastwood  has  agreed  to  call  the  figures.  It 
will  come  soon,  too;  for  the  Methodist  minister, 
dear  Mr.  Jamison,  has  just  gone,  and  his  people 
don't  mind  dancing  when  he  is  out  of  the  way." 

Eleanor  spoke  clearly  and  directly,  without  a 
particle  of  affectation. 

"  Why,  they  have  begun  already!"  she  added, 
as  the  fiddlers  struck  up  the  Lanciers.  "As  the 
hostess,  I  suppose  I  may  ask  you  to  dance?" 

Patrick  felt  the  charm  of  her  manner  and  the 
kindliness  of  her  intention.  Like  most  proud 
people,  he  was  sensitive;  and,  in  this  instance, 
the  sensitiveness  corrected  the  pride.  Generally 
it  sets  pride  afire. 

"  But  I  don't  dance,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  This  is  my  first  party." 

"And  you  haven't  enjoyed  it!" 

"I  am  beginning  to  enjoy  it,"  he  answered, 
smiling  again;  and  then,  remembering  that  this 
was  rather  an  indifferent  compliment  to  Miss 
Eastwood,  he  stammered  out:  "That  is,  I  enjoy 
it  just  as  much  as  anybody  can  enjoy, — that  is — " 

"  It  is  a  warm  night,"  said  Eleanor,  apparently 
not  attending  to  what  he  said.  "  I  am  sure  you 
know  many  people  here.  I  should  like  to  have 


smaller  assemblies,  but  one  must  pay  off  one's 
indebtedness.  I  have  positively  everybody  here. 
And  in  Redwood  one  must  ask  the  town.  If  one 
tried  to  draw  a  line,  one  would  soon  be  left  alone." 

Patrick,  recalling  his  experience  with  Miss 
Eastwood,  thought  that  this  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  do;  he,  however,  enjoyed  the  flattery  of 
being  placed  by  implication  among  those  wha 
could  draw  the  line. 

"  Oh,  I  almost  forgot  to  speak  about  the  Minuet 
of  the  Nations!  The  night  has  been  fixed.  It 
will  be  the  5th  of  May.  Mr.  Eastwood  spoke 
about  it,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  but  you  know  I  can't  dance;  and,  besides,. 
I  shall  have  to  leave  Redwood  about  the  ist.  I 
am  going  to  New  York." 

The  prospect  of  the  Minuet  of  the  Nations 
decided  him;  he  would  be  the  Hon.  Miles  Gal- 
ligan's  secretary. 

"And  must  you  really  go?  I  am  afraid  it  will 
spoil  our  plans." 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said;  and  for  the  moment  he 
was  sorry.  A  little  persuasion,  and  he  would  have 
thrown  over  the  "Honorable  Miles."  Eleanor 
was  not  at  all  insolent  and  arrogant,  and  how 
could  he  take  on  the  haughty  tone  he  had  been 
assuming  all  day  in  his  thoughts?  Desmond  had 
a  clear-cut,  honest  look,  such  as  Perdita  probably 
noticed  in  Prince  Florizel.  Eleanor  scrutinized 
him  with  one  of  those  quick  glances  in  which 
women  are  adept,  while  he  turned  his  profile 
toward  her,  as  he  made  room  for  some  guests  to 
pass.  What  did  he  know  of  the  mystery?  Or  did 
he  know  it  at  all?  He  had  not  the  air  of  pro- 
prietorship he  might  have  assumed  under  the 
circumstances. 

"And  so  this  is  your  first  party — or  Coffee,  as 
we  have  come  to  call  these  assemblies  in  Red- 
wood? It's  a  very  absurd  name,  I  think;  though 
you  shall  really  have  some  coffee  as  soon  as  the 
Lanciers  is  over.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  ga 
to  another?" 

"  If  you  ask  me,"  Patrick  answered,  recovering 
his  spirits. 

"But  you  will  be  in  New  York.  Tell  me,  how 
does  my  party  impress  you?" 

"  Everybody  has  an  air  of  being  very  rich,  very 
contented,  and — very  stiff." 

"The  last  must  be  my  fault;  I  am  a  poor 
hostess.  But  if  you  think  they  are  content,  I  am 
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somewhat  relieved.  I  fancy  they  are  not  all  very 
rich;  but,  on  the  whole,  Redwood  is  a  very  pros- 
perous place." 

"I  did  not  think  so.  Miss  Redwood,"  Patrick 
said,  "until  I  read  a  new  book  by  John  Long- 
worthy,  on  '  Poverty  and  Sin.'  Of  course  I  know 
my  own  side  of  the  river  best,  and  some  of  us 
are  very  poor  there;  but  no  one  is  so  wretched 
as  thousands  are  in  New  York  or  London." 

"So  you  have  read  Longworthy's  'Poverty  and 

Kn'?"  said  Eleanor,  eagerly.  "Papa  had  it,  and 

ie  told  me  that  the  author  had  studied  the  subject 

by  living  in  the  slums  of  New  York.  I  can  hardly 

believe  that  the  awful  things  he  says  are  true." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are,"  Patrick  said,  much 
interested; "  and  if  they  are,  we  in  Redwood  don't 
know  what  poverty  is.  I  have  been  poor  all  my 
life,"  he  went  on,  reddening  slightly;  "  but  I  have 
never  suffered  as  the  children  of  the  poor  suffer 
in  New  York." 

Eleanor  looked  at  him  with  a  startled  glance. 
"  What  would  you  do  if  somebody  kept  you  poor 
by  enjoying  what  was  rightfully  yours?" 

Patrick  laughed.  "  I  should  claim  it  at  once; 
for,  above  all  things,  I  long  to  be  rich." 

"And  does  your  mother  long  to  be  rich,  too?" 

"My  mother?  Oh, my  mother  is  content!  She 
is  very  religious,  you  know;  she  is  a  saint.  To 
make  me  happy,  she  would  rejoice  in  the  direst 
poverty.  She  is  pious — but  of  course  you  don't 
understand  that." 

"I  don't?"  asked  Eleanor,  with  a  shade  of 
annoyance  on  her  face.  "  I  suppose  Benson  East- 
wood told  you  that  I  am  impious." 

"Good  gracious,  no!"  cried  Patrick,  wishing 
that  he  had  learned  by  heart  what  he  ought  to  say 
before  he  entered  society.  "But  you  are  not  a 
Catholic,  as  my  mother  is." 

Eleanor  made  no  reply.  "Well,"  she  said  to 
herself, "  Catholics  are  bigoted  and  rude."  Nev- 
ertheless, Desmond's  admiration  for  his  mother 
above  all  other  women  impressed  her. 

"I  shall  go  to  see  your  mother  sometime," 
she  said. 

It  was  Desmond's  turn  to  start.  He  contrasted 
what  seemed  to  him  the  luxury  around  him  with 
the  bareness  of  his  own  home.  No,  Eleanor  Red- 
wood must  not  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  a  comparison. 


A  voice  broke  the  short  silence  that  succeeded 
Eleanor's  speech. 

"I  don't  intend  that  you  shall  monopolize  Mr. 
Desmond,"  said  Laura  Bayard,  in  that  affected 
tone  he  had  noticed  in  Miss  Eastwood.  "A  lot 
of  people  are  asking  for  refreshments,  Nora." 

Eleanor  exclaimed, "O  Laura,  I  forgot!"  and 
disappeared. 

"  Come,  sit  down,"  Mrs.  Bayard  said.  "  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  I  heard  you  say  a  moment  ago 
that  this  was  your  first  party.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  bear  the  strain  with  a  great  deal  of  assurance. 
You  seem  to  have  got  on  famously." 

Patrick  took  a  chair  near  Mrs.  Bayard.  "  It 
must  be  my  Irish  blood, — it  carries  me  with  dif- 
fidence and  timidity."  His  spirits  were  rising, 
and  he  began  to  think  that  a  Coffee  was  rather 
pleasant. 

"They  are  bringing  in  the  little  tables  for  the 
refreshments,  and  I'll  have  to  look  for  my  hus- 
band; so  I  have  just  time  to  ask  you  whether  you 
would  not  like  to  be  the  owner  of  this  house  and 
all  that  Judge  Redwood  has?" 

Mrs.  Bayard  did  not  notice  that  Belinda  was 
in  the  act  of  placing  a  little  table  about  a  foot 
behind  her  chair. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  began  Patrick, 
evidently  embarrassed. 

"Well,  /  know,"  she  went  on.  "Everything 
here  can  be  yours,  if  you  want  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
yours  by  right  already." 

"You  don't  mean  that—"  Patrick  reddened  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  in  his  heart  objurgated 
for  the  thousandth  time  his  habit  of  blushing. 
"It's  absurd,  Mrs.  Bayard!  You  must  think  I 
am  a  fool — " 

"Here  comes  Harry.  Come  to  luncheon  to- 
morrow at  the  Howard  House  as  usual,  and  I 
can  tell  you  what  I  mean." 

She  snapped  her  tinselled  fan  at  him;  and, 
turning,  fairly  ran  into  the  arms  of  Belinda,  who 
pinched  her  arm  viciously. 

"  Laury,"  she  whispered,  "  if  I  knew  what  I 
know  now,  you'd  not,  have  got  hold  of  that  letter. 
Why,  I  thought  you  knew  what  it  meant,— your 
mother  did.  And  I  just  gave  you  that  to  satisfy 
your  curiosity.  I  heard  what  you  said  to  young 
Desmond,  and  you've  made  a  big  mistake.  Laury, 
as  sure  as  I  live,  you're  a  viper  I " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Pure  White  Beam. 


The  Madonna  of  Pompeii. 


BY   GEORGE    AKERS. 
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"TyTHITE  is  the  color  of  angels 

And  of  innocent  virgin  souls; 
White  is  the  orbed  night-queen 
In  the  purple  sky  that  rolls. 

White  is  the  hue  of  gladness, 

And  of  hearts  that  know  not  grief; 

White  is  the  hue  that  Sadness 
Aye  looks  to  for  relief. 

Down  from  the  liquid  heaven, 

In  mystic  order  laid, 
The  white  stars  rain  at  even 

White  joys  that  ne'er  can  fade; 

Tot  they  rain  on  the  solemn  spirit 

Musing  on  things  above. 
On  the  realms  that  we  inherit 

White  with  Eternal  Love. 

White  in  the  Easter  season 
And  at  Christmas*  time  of  joy. 

Our  Mother,  for  loving  reason, 
Ordaineth  to  employ. 

White  is  the  noontide  glory 
Blanching  each  hill  and  dell; 

White  on  the  ocean  hoary 
The  storm-tossed  surges  swell. 

White  are  the  fields  at  even 

When  the  fresh  dew  on  them  lies; 

White  is  the  verge  of  heaven 
Ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise. 

O  color  of  white,  I  love  thee! 

For  ever  amid  my  dreams 
The  shadow  of  white-winged  angels 

Like  a  benediction  gleams. 


If  God  were  one  day  to  open  my  eyes  and 
^how  me  the  perils  from  which  He  has  drawn 
me,  and  the  graces  He  has  bestowed  upon  me, 
you  would  find  me  dead  with  sorrow  and  love 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.— »S/.  Fau/  of  the  Cross. 

Sleep  is  Death's  younger  brother,  and  so  like 
liim  that  I  never  dare  trust  him  without  my 
prayers. — Sir  T.  Brown. 


(Conclusion.) 

IT  was  not  without  reason  that  a  Feast  of  St. 
Michael  was  chosen  for  the  dedication  of  the 
new  church;  the  Saint  is  much  venerated  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  on  account  of  an  event  which 
took  place  twelve  centuries  ago.  Looking  from 
Pompeii  toward  the  south,  the  eye  sees  a  range 
of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  has  three  peaks, 
like  the  first  three  fingers  of  the  hand;  and  the 
highest  of  these  peaks  is  again  divided  into  three. 
This  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Mount  Gaurus, 
and  was  famous  for  its  wine,  to  which  an  allu- 
sion is  made  by  the  Latin  poet,  Silius  Italicus. 
Its  name  was  changed  in  the  seventh  century 
to  that  of  Monte  S.  Angelo — the  Mountain  of 
the  Holy  Angel, — for  a  reason  which  is  given  in 
the  lessons  approved  by  the  Church  for  the  Feast 
of  St.  Catellus,  January  19. 

St.Catellus  was  Bishop  of  Castellamare,  of 
which  place  he  is  now  the  venerated  protector. 
He  had  a  friend  in  the  Benedictine  Order,  St. 
Antoninus,  Abbot  of  Sorrento,  with  whom  he 
often  passed  the  night  in  prayer  in  one  of  the 
caves  on  Mount  Gaurus.  One  night  while  they 
were  thus  praying  there  appeared  to  them  the 
great  Archangel  Michael,  the  prince  of  the  heav- 
enly hosts,  as  he  is  described  in  the  liturgy  of 
Holy  Church  (Brev.O.  P.): 

'•Primatem 

CcElestis  exercitus 

Michaelem  in  virtute 

Conterentem  Zabulum." 

St.  Michael  desired  the  Bishop  of  Castellamare 
to  build  a  church  in  his  honor  on  the  spot  which 
would  be  indicated  by  the  apparition  of  a  flame, 
and  this  appeared  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill.  After  many  trials  and  difficulties,  after  being 
denounced  to  the  Holy  See  and  suffering  im- 
prisonment, the  Bishop  was  enabled  to  begin  the 
church;  and  then  "appeared  on  that  high  point 
a  limpid  fount  of  crystalline  and  health-giving 
water,  which  served  first  for  the  work  of  building, 
and  afterward  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  many 
faithful  pilgrims  who  every  year,  in  the  month 
of  September,  climbed  thither  to  venerate  the 
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Archangel  Michael  on  the  spot  of  his  apparition, 
in  the  church  built  by  St.  Catellus."  These  pil- 
grimages lasted  till  the  year  i860,  when  brigands 
resorted  to  the  church  as  a  refuge;  and  the  sol- 
diers sent  after  them  destroyed  it.  The  Bishop 
of  Castellamare  saved  the  marble  statue  of  St. 
Michael  which  St.  Catellus  is  believed  to  have 
brought  from  Rome;  it  has  been  placed  by 
the  present  Bishop,  Monsignor  Sarnelli,  in  a 
chapel  of  his  cathedral. 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  then,  on  the  part  of 
M.  Longo  to  suggest  that  the  new  church  should 
be  dedicated  on  the  feast  of  another  apparition 
of  St.  Michael.  And  on  the  8th  of  May,  1876, 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Nola,  with  all  becoming  pomp.  From 
that  time  forward  the  history  of  Pompeii  has 
been  one  of  triumph.  We  have  traced  the  story 
of  its  humble  beginnings,  and  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  ardent  apostles  of  the  Rosary 
— M.  Longo  and  his  wife,  the  Countess  de 
Fusco.  But  the  history  of  Pompeii  in  its  glory — 
of  that  Pompeii  which  is  the  attraction  of  the 
Christian  world — must  be  left  to  another  occa- 
sion; as  must  also  the  history  of  the  new  church, 
and  the  orphan  aSylum  connected  with  it.  We 
will,  however,  give  an  account  of  an  incident 
which  happened  only  two  years  ago,  and  which 
is,  we  believe,  regarded  as  being  among  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  events  which  have  made  this 
Campanian  village  famous. 

In  the  province  of  Avellino  and  the  district  of 
S.  Angelo  dei  Lombardi,  near  the  point  where  the 
Basilicata  and  the  Capitanata  meet,  is  the  town 
of  Lacedogna,  which  has  some  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  A  prom- 
inent postmaster  of  the  place,  Michael  Bales- 
tieri  by  name,  lost  his  wife  when  the  youngest  of 
his  five  children,  Maria  Antonietta,  was  only  three 
years  old.  For  her  sake  and  that  of  his  other 
young  children  he  determined,  after  a  time,  to 
marry  again;  and  his  choice  fell  on  Rafaela,  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  Some  fourteen  years 
later,  on  the  ist  of  August,  1887,  Rafaela  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend,  of  whom  she  had  heard 
nothing  since  about  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
giving  an  account  of  the  shrine  at  Pompeii,  and 
enclosing  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary 
venerated  there.  Her  friend  was  a  zelatrice;  and 
Rafaela,  a  very  pious  woman,  became  one  too. 


Among  the  first  enrolled  by  her  was  Antonietta, 
then  about  seventeen  years  of  age, — a  very  in- 
nocent young  girl,  having  been  carefully  brought 
up  by  her  father  and  step-mother.  The  connec- 
tion with  Pompeii  thus  brought  about  was  to 
have  important  results. 

On  April  i,  1888,  Easter  Sunday,  Antonietta 
was  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  was  followed  by  rheumatism  and  spinal 
disease.  She  suffered  frightful  agony,  and  was 
compelled  to  lie  always  on  her  face  because  of 
the  painful  state  of  her  spine.  She  could  not 
open  her  hands,  and  the  nails  of  her  fingers  were 
driven  into  the  flesh  from  the  contraction  in- 
duced by  the  rheumatism.  She  was  pronounced 
incurable  by  three  doctors,  one  of  whom  was 
her  uncle,  who,  after  he  had  returned  to  his  own 
town,  telegraphed  to  a  medical  friend,  asking 
him  to  visit  his  niece.  He  did  so,  and  sent  an 
answer  to  the  effect  that  she  could  last  only  a 
few  hours.  The  father  was  telegraphed  for — 
business  having  taken  him  from  home, — and  the 
message  sent  was  as  follows:  "  If  you  want  to  see 
your  daughter  for  the  last  time,  come  at  once; 
death  is  close  at  hand.  Paralysis  of  the  heart." 

This  was  in  July.  On  the  loth  of  that  month 
Rafaela  had  written  to  Pompeii,  asking  for 
a  novena  to  be  made  for  Antonietta;  at  the  same 
time  she  began  one  at  home.  On  July  21  the 
girl  made  her  confession,  and  on  the  22d  she 
received  the  Holy  Viaticum.  She  lingered  on 
for  some  days  in  frightful  agony.  Knowing  the 
novena  prayers  by  heart,  she  frequently  said 
them,  as  well  as  the  Rosary,  though  she  could  not 
hold  the  beads  in  her  hands.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  it  seemed  that  she  would  live  only  a 
few  hours.  She  felt  a  desire  to  be  alone,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  her  father  left  her  room. 
She  once  more  began  the  novena  prayers,  feeling 
that  the  fatal  moment  was  near.  While  she  was 
thus  occupied  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  her, 
and  the  following  dialogue  took  place: 

"Antonietta,  do  you  want  to  come  to  Pompeii?" 
asked  the  Apparition. 

"  Madonna  mia,  how  can  I  do  so,  when  I  am 
so  crippled  that  I  can  not  turn  ?  " 

"  Get  up,  for  you  are  well." 

"How  can  I  be  well  since  I  can  not  move?" 

Our  Lady  then  raised  her  and  placed  her  sitting 
on  the  bed,  saying,  "See, you  are  well! " 
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"  Madonna  raia,  I  would  rather  die  than  remain 
crippled." 

"You  are  not  to  die.  You  are  to  live,  to  make 
known  ray  powers  in  Lacedogna.  To-morrow 
rise  and  go  to  the  church;  go  to  confession  and 
receive  Holy  Communion.  Then  come  and  visit 
me  at  Pompeii.  Before  you  enter  ray  sanctuary 
take  off  your  shoes,  and  approach  ray  altar  on 
your  knees." 

The  Blessed  Virgin  then  disappeared.  Antoni- 
etta  stretched  her  hands  and  arras,  and  found 
that  they  moved  freely.  She  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  knew  that  she  was  well;  the  pain  in  her  spine, 
the  wounds  in  her  side  and  hands,  the  contrac- 
tion of  her  limbs,  the  ulcers  in  her  mouth, — all 
disappeared.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  her 
parents'  room,  to  tell  them  of  what  had  occurred; 
but  she  restrained  her  desire  lest  she  should 
frighten  them.  However,  a  little  later  her  father 
entered  her  room,  and  then  learned  all. 

At  six  o'clock  Antonietta  hastened  to  the 
cathedral;  but,  finding  that  her  confessor  was 
saying  Mass,  she  went  on  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Philip  Neri,  where,  after  raaking  her  confession, 
she  assisted  at  High  Mass  and  received  Holy 
Communion.  When  the  priest  turned  to  give 
HolyComraunion  he  inforraed  the  congregation 
of  what  had  taken  place;  and  the  force  of  his 
words  must  have  been  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  catafalque  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  dying  girl  was  standing  in  their 
midst — or,  at  any  rate,  was  there  when  she  en- 
tered the  church.  Antonietta  reraained  in  fervent 
prayer  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  returned  home, 
followed  by  a  crowd  anxious  to  hear  all,  and  to 
visit  the  room  which  had  been  honored  by  the 
visible  presence  of  the  Mother  of  God,  The 
doctor  who  had  attended  her  testified  to  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  cure. 

On  the  loth  of  September  the  whole  family  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Pompeii.  They  drove,  and 
the  journey  lasted  three  days,  during  which  time 
Antonietta  fasted  on  bread  and  water.  She  had, 
it  should  be  said,  wished  to  start  off  directly  after 
her  cure,  but  had  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  her 
father.  On  reaching  the  church,  she  did  as  she 
had  been  directed  by  Our  Lady — took  off  her 
shoes  and  approached  the  altar  on  her  knees; 
an  example  which  was  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  party,  the  coachman  included.  The  whole 


family  received  Holy  Communion ;  and  then 
Antonietta,  after  much  pleading,  obtained  per- 
raission  from  her  father  to  remain  at  Pompeii 
and  serve  the  orphans. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  say  a  word  on  a  point 
which  must  naturally  occur  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers — namely,  the  attitude  of  the  Holy  See 
toward  this  favored  shrine  of  Mary.  As  a  learned 
Bollandist  has  remarked  in  connection  with 
another  matter,  the  Holy  See  seldom  notices 
private  devotions,  except  to  condemn  them;  it 
rarely  explicitly  approves  them.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  estiraate  its  opinion  of  Porapeii,when 
we  reflect  on  the  unique  privileges  it  has  conferred 
on  the  sanctuary.  There  are  two  in  particular 
which  we  think  merit  this  adjective.  The  first  is 
the  privilege,  granted  by  a  rescript  of  July  15, 
1889,  of  having  Mass  sung  and  Holy  Comraun- 
ion  given  in  the  church  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
raorning  of  May  8  and  the  first  Sunday  in 
October.  On  each  of  these  days  the  Rosaiy  begins 
at  raidnight,  and  is  followed  by  other  devotions, 
which  fill  up  the  time  till  one  o'clock,  when 
Mass  begins,  in  expiation  of  the  nocturnal  hor- 
rors of  old  Pompeii.  The  other  privilege  is  that, 
conceded  by  a  brief  of  November  13, 1889,  of 
having  the  Votive  Mass  of  the  Holy  Rosary  said 
daily  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary;  and, 
when  there  are  many  priests,  at  two  other  altars 
as  well.  Perraission  to  say  the  Votive  Mass  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  de  tempore  had  already  been 
conceded  in  March,  1887.  We  raay  raention,  be- 
sides, a  grant  of  three  hundred  days'  indulgence, 
once  a  day,  to  all  who  visit  the  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Porapeii,  exposed  for 
public  veneration  in  any  church  or  chapel;  and  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  the  same  on  Rosary  Sun- 
day and  May  8;  also  the  grant  of  the  Portiuncula; 
and  the  extension  of  the  indulgences  of  the 
Fifteen  Saturdays  to  the  Sundays  which  follow 
them,  it  being  the  custom  at  Pompeii  to  have  the 
exercises  both  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

To  the  above  list  another  precious  favor  was 
added  in  February  last.  The  See  of  Nola  was 
then  vacant:  Monsignor  Formisano,  the  prelate 
who  had  done  so  rauch  for  Porapeii,  having  died 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1890.  The  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  instructed  Cardinal  Monaco  la 
Valleta,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Dean  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  Grand  Penitentiary,  to  write  to  the 
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Archbishop  of  Capua,  .Cardinal  Capecelatro,  to 
inform  him  that  His  Holiness  had  taken  the 
sanctuary  of  Pompeii  under  his  immediate  juris- 
diction, and  to  request  him  to  make  the  neces- 
sary notification  to  the  Vicar-Capitular  of  Nola. 
Our  task  is  done.  May  the  little  we  have 
written  help  to  make  known  the  glories  of  Mary 
in  her  new  Italian  shrine!* 


The  Children  of  Mary. 

BY    KATHARINE   TYNAN. 

READING  constantly  in  newspapers  of  the 
admirable  Protestant  society  for  women 
called  "the  King's  Daughters,"  which,  taking  its 
rise  in  America,  has  widened  its  circles  over  the 
Atlantic  and  to  Europe,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
far  older  organization  in  our  own  Church,  which 
has  quietly  been  covering  for  years  the  same 
ground  of  noble  living  and  good  works.  The 
Children  of  Mary  was  originally  a  society  insti- 
tuted by  the  Jesuits  for  their  novices;  gradually 
it  has  been  usurped  by  the  sex  to  which  the 
corporal  works  of  mercy  are,  or  should  be,  an 
instinct  rather  than  an  acquirement.  I  suspect 
that  active  participation  in  the  corporal  works 
is  comparatively  recent.  The  Church,  which  is 
most  truly  progressive  and  yet  conservative,  had 
to  wait  the  time  and  the  occasion  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  lay  labor  by  women  in  the  fields  of 
philanthropy.  I  suppose  it  was  in  the  convent 
schools  the  beginning  was  made  that  has  recast 
the  Children  of  Mary  feminine.  There  the  pre- 
cepts which  are  followed  are  of  the  more  spiritual 
kind,  like  to  those  which  impress  on  a  King's 
Daughter  to  discourage  evil-speaking,  or  wield 
the  force  of  example  in  modesty  or  kindness. 

The  Franciscan  and  Dominican  Tertiaries  in 
the  Middle  Ages  covered  Europe  with  a  network 
of  prayer  and  good  deeds.  The  Third  Orders 
were  the  inspiration  of  saints,  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Church,  which  takes  especial  thought  of 
its  children  in  the  world.  It  was  said  then  that 
every  second  person  was  a  Tertiary.  Queens  and 
kings  wore  the  Cord  of  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic 

*  Persons  desiring  information  about  Pompeii,  its 
church,  etc.,  should  write  to:  II  Signer  Avvocato 
Bartolo  Longo,  Valle  di  Pompel,  Napoli,  Italy. 


under  their  royal  robes,  and  the  mendicant  they 
passed  at  the  church  steps  was  their  brother  or 
sister  in  religion.  There  has  been  talk  lately  of 
reorganizing  this  vast  force,  and  of  making  the 
Franciscans,  Primary  and  Tertiary,  a  sort  of  Cath- 
olic Salvation  Army.  For  woman's  work  we  have 
in  the  Children  of  Mary,  if  properly  organized 
and  drilled,  a  great  force.  No  statistics  are  taken 
of  its  numbers.  I  expect  if  we  knew  the  sum 
total,  the  best  prepared  of  us  would  start  at  it. 
Here,  then,  is  a  gentle  army,  already  in  the  field, 
and  capable  of  far  more  utility;  its  end  and  aim 
"  to  beat  down  the  standard  of  Satan,  and  set  up 
the  standard  of  Christ." 

In  Ireland  the  principal  educational  Order  of 
nuns  is  the  Loreto,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  First  founded 
by  a  notable  woman  named  Mary  Ward,  who 
thus  supplied  the  demand  for  Catholic  education 
among  English  gentlefolk  in  the  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, it  has  only  found  its  way  into  Ireland 
in  the  present  century.  It  has  had  for  each  of  its 
superior-generals  not  only  a  woman  of  sanctity, 
but  a  woman  of  business  and  advanced  ideas  as 
well.  That  is  the  tradition  inherited  from  Mary 
Ward,  who,  great  soul,  lived  two  or  three  centuries 
before  her  time,  and  got  into  grievous  hot  water 
therefore.  Mother  Teresa  Ball,  the  foundress  of 
the  Order  in  Ireland,  was  especially  a  magnificent 
business  woman.  How  the  seed  she  planted  in 
1822  has  prospered  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  in  Ireland  there  are  now  nineteen  convents 
of  the  Order;  and  there  have  gone  off  from  the 
mother-house  of  Rathfarnham  to  India,  eleven 
communities;  to  Canada  and  the  States,  nine; 
to  Australia,  Africa,  and  Mauritius,  six. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  Loreto  nuns  because 
the  congregation  of  the  Children  of  Mary  under 
their  auspices  has  been  as  progressive  as  one 
could  desire.  A  fruitful  source  of  feeding  it  from 
ladies  of  the  world  is  the  annual  Ladies'  Retreat, 
which  has  been  held  at  Rathfarnham  every  July 
since  1866.  One  need  not  be  a  spiritual-minded 
woman  to  adjudge  the  benefits  of  such  a  retire- 
ment from  the  world.  A  fashionable  physician 
might  prescribe  it  for  a  patient  exhausted  by  too 
many  calls  from  the  family  or  the  world  outside. 
Rathfarnham  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  con- 
vents anywhere.  It  is  a  great,  stately  old  house 
of  the  last  century,  added  to  without  breaking  a 
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tradition.  It  is  of  red  brick,  mellowed  by  wind 
and  weather;  and  within  it  has  a  great  hall 
and  immense  stone  staircases,  and  many  rooms 
panelled  and  full  of  snug  cupboards;  and  the 
most  beautiful  drawing-room  I  have  ever  seen, 
all  hung  with  stamped  leather  in  gold  and  colors, 
and  windowed  down  to  the  floor. 

The  ladies  who  attend  the  retreat,  however, 
are  not  in  this  ancient  portion  of  the  house,  but 
high  up,  on  a  level  with  the  lantern  tower  of  the 
beautiful  church.  They  inhabit  for  the  time 
nuns'  cells,  in  this  elevated  place  the  Sisters  call 
Rue  Celeste.  The  cells  are  tiny,  with  sloping 
ceilings,  and  dormer-windows  looking  over  a 
rich  country  of  woods  and  meadows  to  the  eter- 
nal blue  of  the  Irish  hills,  here  near  at  hand, 
and  fair  beyond  words  in  their  quiet  and  peaceful 
beauty.  Rue  Celeste  winds  on  around  the  lantern 
tower,  by  whose  glass  sides  one  can  kneel  and 
look  down  on  the  altar,  and  assist,  if  one  were 
so  disposed,  at  the  Holy  Mass  going  on  below. 

Think  of  it  for  a  mother  of  a  family,  or  for 
one  on  whom  the  world  made  •  as  urgent  if  less 
holy  calls!  To  be  tired  or  worldly,  or  sad  or 
arid,  and  come  here  amid  the  gardens  and  birds 
and  flowers,  and  be  drenched  in  beauty  and 
peace;  to  sit  a  little  space  like  a  hermit  of  old, 
away  from  the  world,  but  face  to  face  with  God 
and  the  stars,  and  to  remember  your  own  soul 
and  commune  with  it!  Retreat  is  the  true  name, 
if  that  retirement  involves  rest  and  refreshment. 

But  my  Children  of  Mary!  I  am  wandering 
far  away  from  them.  The  congregation  attached 
to  the  Loreto  Convent  in  Dublin  has  for  director 
a  Jesuit  priest,  as  remarkable  for  his  broad  hu- 
manity as  for  his  great  holiness.  He  is  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Irish  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart; 
and,  as  Irish  Director  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer,  he  is  accustomed  to  hold  in  his  hands 
the  strings  of  a  great  and  complex  organization. 
He  has  extended  its  workings  in  his  own  human 
way,  creating  an  Apostleship  of  Study  for  the 
school-children,  to  make  the  difficult  lessons 
holy;  an  Apostleship  of  Cleanliness  for  the  home, 
sadly  needed  in  poor  Ireland;  an  Apostleship  of 
Temperance  for  men  and  women,  to  meet  that 
foe  of  all  foes  in  this  dear  land  of  ours.  The 
Holy  Hour,  the  Treasury  of  Good  Works,  the 
many  Apostleships,  are  all  of  his  initiation  or 
his  introduction. 


He  was  speaking  when  I  came  into  a  crowded 
meeting  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  at  Loreto  Con- 
vent, Stephen's  Green,  last  month.  These  meet- 
ings take  place  mid-monthly.  The  convent  is  a 
nobleman's  house  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
the  great  rooms,  the  beautiful  mahogany  doors, 
the  ornate  decoration  on  wall  and  ceiling,  which 
so  many  Dublin  houses  inherit  from  that  reign 
of  splendor  before  the  Union.  The  nuns*  chapel, 
where  the  meetings  are  held,  was  "my  lady's 
drawing-room."  It  is  divided  midway  by  pillars 
and  arches,  and  the  ceiling  is  gayly  fretted  and 
decorated.  The  chapel  was  as  full  as  it  could 
hold.  I  just  fitted  in  at  the  extreme  end  by  the 
door.  The  director's  discourse  was  simple  and 
penetrating.  It  was  about  hindrances  in  the  spir- 
itual life;  and  he  gave  instances  of  how  diverse 
natures  might  be  discouraged  or  deluded,  with  all 
the  insight  of  one  who  has  had  wide  experience 
in  the  cure  of  souls.  There  was  not  a  dull  word 
in  what  he  said;  there  was  nothing  of  platitude. 

There  were  women  of  all  ages  present.  Some 
were  charming  young  girls,  fashionably  dressed, 
with  their  pretty  hair  daintily  arranged.  It  struck 
me  that,  maid  and  matron,  it  was  rather  an 
aristocratic  assemblage.  The  season  so-called  is 
in  full  swing  in  Dublin  in  February,  and  many  of 
those  dignified  and  handsome  women  and  those 
pretty  girls  were  up  from  the  country  for  Castle 
balls  and  such  gaieties.  The  nun  who  has  charge 
of  their  books  told  me  afterward  that  she  had 
seen  some  of  those  girls  come  in  often,  after  balls, 
with  their  eyes  almost  closing  in  sleep.  I  liked 
to  think  of  them  coming  here  about  God's  work 
after  taking  the  pleasures  their  youth  and  station 
permitted  them.  They  did  not  present  religion 
to  one  as  being  dowdy  and  sad-faced. 

It  was  one  of  the  golden  February  mornings  we 
enjoyed  this  year.  The  windows,  with  their  little 
lozenges  of  color,  were  opened  wide;  and  the 
cheerful  chirping  of  sparrows  came  in  from  the 
Green,  with  a  happy  suggestion  of  spring.  After 
the  discourse  was  over  there  was  Benediction, 
and  the  most  beautiful  soprano  voice  led  the 
Latin  hymn,  while  all  the  educated  voices  joined 
in,  making  delightful  harmony.  It  must  have 
brought  subtle  suggestions  to  the  passers-by — 
the  incense  floating  out  on  the  clear  air,  and  the 
lovely  singing  to  the  little  organ.  To  me  it  seemed 
a  time  of  rare  spiritual  charm  and  fruitfulness. 
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After  the  Benediction  we  all  went  downstairs 
to  one  of  the  big  parlors,  to  hear  about  the  prac- 
tical work  that  was  doing.  The  Father  director 
seated  himself  at  the  head  of  the  room;  the 
ladies  were  massed  at  the  end  and  by  the  walls. 
There  was  a  list  read  first  of  the  clothing  made 
during  the  month  for  the  poor — comfortable 
bales  of  petticoats  and  jackets  and  woollen 
shirts,  and  other  things  not  specified.  I  sat  watch- 
ing the  pretty  and  well-bred  faces,  gathering 
from  the  blush  and  smile  who  was  the  author  of 
this  or  that  benefaction.  There  was  a  charming 
womsLU  near  me,  whom  I  stared  at  rather  openly 
I  fear.  She  had  a  warm  pallor  in  her  face,  and 
her  fair  hair  went  back  from  her  forehead  in 
beautiful  waving  lines.  But  what  caught  me  was 
the  look  of  quiet  happiness  in  her  eyes  and 
her  mouth, — some  suggestion  that  momentarily 
a  happy  smile  might  come. 

Meanwhile  the  director,  in  my  abstraction,  had 
travelled  on  to  the  hospital  visiting.  There  had 
been  several  hundreds  of  visits  paid  during  the 
month.  He  went  through  the  list,  with  an  occa- 
sional word  of  praise  and  an  occasional  regretful 
pause  at  an  hospital  where  the  visits  had  been 
comparatively  few,  with  a  gentle  reminder  that  he 
hoped  for  better  things  next  month.  Afterward 
I  talked  with  a  lady  I  knew,  who  was  one  of  the 
hospital  visitors.  She  had  selected  for  the  object 
of  her  charity  one  of  the  great  maternity  hospi- 
tals,— the  least  visited  perhaps,  as  the  visitors 
should  be  married  women,  who  naturally  have 
most  calls  on  their  time.  This  good  lady  is  very 
warm-hearted  and  loving,  and  looks  both;  and  I 
can  imagine  what  her  warm  presence  coming 
into  a  ward  would  be  to  the  poor  sick  creatures, 
many  of  whom  are  so  grievously  sick  in  soul  as 
well.  She  told  me  how  she  sat  a  while  with  one 
poor  young  thing,  very  lonely  and  frightened. 
"Now,  wouldn't  you  like  a  blessed  rosary  to 
hold  in  your  hand?"  she  asked.  "O  ma'am,"  said 
the  girl,  with  her  face  lighting  up,  "I  would! 
But  sure  who  is  there  to  give  me  the  like?"  My 
friend  drew  out  a  rosary  beads  from  her  capa- 
cious bag,  which  holds  many  things  on  such 
visits,  and  gave  it  to  her.  The  girl  was  almost 
dumb  with  pleasure;  and  afterward,  as  my  friend 
passed  out,  she  saw  her  lying  there,  smiling 
faintly,  holding  on  to  her  rosary  as  one  might 
to  a  most  precious  talisman. 


After  the  meeting  was  over,  and  the  Children 
of  Mary  gone  out  in  the  world  again,  I  had  to 
go  with  the  nuns  to  see  the  Poor  Schools,  where 
Sister  Peter  was  presiding  most  happily  over  the 
Kindergarten.  We  went  down  a  long  corridor, 
running  by  the  side  of  the  extensive  garden,  to 
the  schools,  which  open  on  Leeson  Lane,  one  of 
the  slums  of  this  rather  aristocratic  district  of 
Dublin.  Sister  Peter  is  said  by  the  other  nuns  to 
"live  in  the  Lane."  She  used  to  be  the  highest 
woman  official  of  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  had  all  those  splendid 
schools  in  Marlborough  Street  under  her.  She 
said  she  was  far  happier  now  than  in  her  inde- 
pendence, when  she  had  her  charming  suite  of 
apartments,  her  servants,  and  her  busy  and  hon- 
orable daily  life.  One  could  well  believe  it:  she 
looked  overflowing  with  happiness. 

The  children  went  through  various  exercises 
wonderfully  graceful  and  pretty;  the  boys  at  one 
side  of  the  room,  the  girls  at  the  other.  In  front 
of  us  were  the  very  babes  of  the  school,  sent  here 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way, — some  turned  round 
and  staring  at  us,  others  sleepily  falling  down  on 
the  desk;  a  pair  prettily  hugging  each  other; 
all  round  and  soft  and  infantine,  the  lovely  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  There  was  one  little  one  with 
an  aureole  of  chestnut  curls  a  Florentine  painter 
might  have  desired  for  his  cherubs.  The  ex- 
ercises were  lovely;  the  little  girls  with  their 
cymbals,  wonderfully  graceful  and  absorbed  in 
what  they  were  at;  the  boys  well  trained,  but  far 
more  mechanical. 

In  another  room  the  children  were  at  the 
paper- weaving  and  fancy  mat-making,  which  any 
one  who  has  ever  seen  a  Kindergarten  will  be 
familiar  with.  Behind  the  glass  doors  of  a  cup- 
board were  some  notable  achievements  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  pictures  and  toys  for  prizes;  and 
a  grand  set  of  white  and  gold  tea  things,  which 
were  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  her  who  excelled  in  the 
Apostleship  of  Cleanliness. 

I  must  go  to  the  Loreto  Convent  at  Bray  some 
day,  to  see  the  model  cottage  which  the  school- 
children have  painted,  decorated  and  furnished. 
The  conditions  of  the  competition  for  the  prizes 
include  that  the  walls  of  the  home  be  white- 
washed by  the  little  competitor — though,  under 
certain  conditions,  this  may  be  done  by  father  or 
brother; — the  doors, windows,  and  other  paintable 
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things,  must  be  painted  by  her  own  hands;  she 
must  have  scrubbed  the  floors  and  tables  once 
a  week;  the  chairs,  stools,  and  dresser,  once  a 
fortnight;  the  windows  must  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  month,  the  rooms  swept  and  dusted  every 
day.  Then,  in  addition  to  these  necessary  things, 
special  prizes  are  given  for  such  daintinesses  as 
lawn  window-blinds;  and  for  window  gardening, 
or  gardening  in  the  little  plots  belonging  to  the 
houses.  This  Apostleship,  only  instituted  a  few 
months,  has  thriven  amazingly,  and  the  happiest 
reports  come  in  concerning  it.  The  prizes — how 
proud  the  recipients  must  be! — are  all  useful 
household  things,  such  as  china  tea  sets,  small 
dinner  services,  sets  of  knives  and  forks,  roomy 
chintz-covered  chairs  for  old  people,  and  things 
of  the  sort. 

There  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the  Loreto  nuns 
having  taken  up  the  Apostleship  warmly,  as  they 
are  named  in  a  manner  from  the  Holy  House. 
They  not  only  train  the  little  girls,  but  they 
lend  brushes  and  other  necessary  things;  and 
kind  ladies  send  in,  in  His  name,  such  homely 
offerings  as  bars  of  soap,  tubs,  buckets,  lime, 
paint,  Brunswick-black,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  the 
letters  from  the  mothers  or  fathers  of  the  chil- 
dren are  very  pretty  and  quaint.  One  letter  says: 

"  Dear  Mother ,  Maggie's  father  and  I  are  so 

grateful  for  the  grand  instructions  you've  given 
her  in  regard  of  cleaning  up.  It  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  our  little  room  when  we  came 
home  on  Saturday.  Everything  was  shining.  Her 
father  stood  at  the  door  smiling  at  her." 

This  homely  and  practical  Apostleship  must 
be  very  dear  to  the  Lord,  who  sanctified  labor  so 
many  years  by  toiling  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
Father  Cullen  desires  to  extend  this  Apostleship 
to  more  than  the  children,  only  it  is  right  to 
begin  with  them.  He  wants  the  young  men,  too,  to 
be  clever  with  their  hands;  so  that,  with  a  wife 
who  will  keep  the  home  spotless,  and  cover  her 
furniture  with  flowered  chintz,  and  hang  up 
daintily  fresh  window-curtains,  he  will  contribute 
his  share  to  make  the  house  a  home. 

I  have  gone  afield  from  the  title  of  my  paper, 
but  there  is  often  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  Children  of  Mary  and  Father  Cullen's  Apos- 
tleships, — sufficient  connection,  though  I  have 
not  proved  it,  to  save  me,  in  my  mind,  from  being 
a  very  discursive  contributor. 


Literature  for  Children. 

MISS  MARION  BRUNOWE,  who  is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  writes  a  very  oppor- 
tune and  interesting  communication  to  the  Cath- 
olic Review,  called  "A  Plea  for  Our  Little  Ones." 
She  says  that  "of  all  the  potent  powers,  the 
greatest,  save  the  mother's  alone,  for  good  or  evil 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  is  the  book  which 
he  reads."  She  goes  on  to  point  out  how  foolish  is 
the  plea  that  "colorless"  books  are  sufficient  for 
Catholic  children, — books  in  which  Christianity 
is  merely  hinted  at,  or  from  which  its  spirit  and 
letter  are  entirely  eliminated.  Miss  Brunowe  in- 
stances the  "Elsie"  books, maudlin, sentimental 
creations,  which  even  the  modern  Protestant 
considers  absurd.  Of  this  "colorless"  literature 
for  the  young  she  says  further: 

"iS/.  Nicholas  and  Harj>er's  Toung  People  are  good, 
healthy  reading;  but  they  are  not  all  the  reading 
which  Catholic  children  should  have.  In  the  way  of 
illustrations,  paper,  and  general  elegance  In  appear- 
ance, they  certainly  far  excel  anything  which  our 
limited  means  have  to  offer;  but  we  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  matter  contained  within  their  pages,  they  do 
not  excel  the  juvenile  department  of  one  of  our  own 
magazines,  while  in  general  tone  they  are  not  nearly 
so  high.  We  refer  to  The  'Ave  Maria,'  to  which 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  new  class  of  writers  for  our  young. 
But  of  the  very  existence  of  such  periodicals  we, 
of  course,  are  profoundly  ignorant;  and  perhaps, 
when  told  of  it,  are  inclined  to  smile  incredulously, 
look  disdainful,  and  'forget.'  It  is  so  easy  to  forget 
when  we  don't  want  to  remember." 

The  writer  does  not  ask  that  our  children  shall 
have  only  Catholic  books,  but  she  insists  that 
they  shall  have  books  that  boldly  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  audience  is  Catholic, — books 
which  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  all  the 
world  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
"We  are  ten  millions  strong,"  she  concludes; 
"then  let  us  not  talk  of  the  grandeurs  and  the 
glories  of  what  is  ours  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  right  of  inheritance,  but  let  us  act.^^ 


Doing  good  is  the  only  certainly  happy  action 
of  a  man's  life. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Colonel  Malcolm  Johnston  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  American  literature.  His 
latest  novel, "  The  Primes  and  their  Neighbors," 
has  been  eagerly  received.  The  Colonel  lives  in 
Baltimore,  but  the  field  he  has  chosen  for  the 
scenes  of  his  stories  is  Georgia,  his  old  home. 
These  stories  are  so  quaint,  so  original,  so  true  to 
life,  that  Colonel  Johnston  has  filled  a  new  gallery 
in  American  letters  with  delightful  types.  His 
son,  Lucien,  is  studying  for  the  priesthood  at 
Rome.  Mr.  J.  R.  Randall,  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Catholic  Mirror  quotes  a  recent  saying  of  this 
charming  old  man  of  letters.  "  I  never  have  the 
blues,"  he  said,  "because  of  two  potent  remedies 
or  preventives."  He  gently  plucked  the  rosary 
from  his  pocket,  and  pointed  smilingly  to  a 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  wall. 


On  the  19th  ult.,the  Festival  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  solemnly  promulgated  a  decree 
proclaiming  the  heroism  of  the  virtues  practised 
by  the  Venerable  Jeanne  de  Lestonnac,  foun- 
dress, in  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Daughters  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and 
by  the  Venerable  Gaspard  del  Bufalo,  canon  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark  at  Rome,  and  founder  of 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Precious  Blood. 


The  Liverpool  Catholic  Times  announces  that 
the  Duke  of  Veragua,  the  only  living  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Columbus,  will  open 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  The  Duke  is  a  res- 
ident of  Madrid.       

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  in- 
crease of  Catholic  feeling  in  England  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  old  shrines  of  Our  Lady,  and 
the  fervent  devotion  which  is  spreading  on  all 
sides  toward  her  who  once  held  undisputed 
sway  over  that  land,  then  glorying  in  the  name 
of  Our  Lady's  Dowry.  Owing  to  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  a  young  priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Ilkeston,  a  new  title,  that  of  Our  Lady 
of  Dale,  has  just  been  added  to  the  long  list 
of  restorations.  The  people  of  the  neighboring 
districts  have  never  ceased  to  hold  in  veneration 
the  site  of  the  ancient  sanctuary,  but  until  lately 
no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  re-estab- 


lish the  pious  exercises  once  so  popular  there. 
Now,  however,  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  said  every  day  after  Mass  in  the  little  church 
dedicated  to  her,  and  the  Office  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  is  regularly  recited  by  the 
children.  Every  night  the  Rosary  is  said  in  com- 
mon, followed  by  the  Litany.  Seven  lamps  are 
kept  burning  before  Our  Lady's  image.  This 
spirit  of  devotion  can  not  fail  to  secure  the 
choicest  blessings  of  Heaven,  not  alone  on  the 
parish  of  Dale,  but  also  on  those  who  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  Our  Lady's  ancient  sanctuary. 


The  Rev.  R.  W.  Brady,  S.  J.,  who  died  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
his  age  and  the  thirty- fourth  of  his  priesthood, 
was  possessed  of  many  rare  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  had  innumerable  friends.  He  was  called 
upon  to  fill  many  prominent  positions  in  his 
Order.  Thus  in  1877  he  was  made  Provincial  of 
the  Province  of  New  York  and  Maryland,  which 
office  he  retained  until  1882;  he  was  at  different 
times  President  of  Holy  Cross  College  and  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Boston;  pastor  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Washington,  etc.  His  death  is 
mourned  as  a  loss  not  only  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  but  also  to  the  Church  and  the 
country  which  he  had  benefited  by  his  zealous  la- 
bors in  behalf  of  religion  and  education.  R.  I.  P. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica,  in  an  article  on  divorce, 
says  something  that  can  not  be  too  often  re- 
peated. It  comments  on  the  attempt  of  the  Ital- 
ian legislature  to  make  marriage  dissoluble  at 
the  will  of  either  party,  and  adds:  "  If  such  right 
arrogated  on  the  part  of  the  State  be  admitted 
and  recognized,  marriage  drops  down  from  its 
high  estate,  and  dwindles  into  a  mere  lay  insti- 
tution, conducted  by  laymen  and  terminable  by 
lay  authority."  In  other  words,  it  degrades  mar- 
riage to  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Turkish  level. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  Richard  Grant  White,  a  minister,  the 
Rev.  Calvin  White,  was  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  entered  the  Church  at  a  time  when 
conversions  among  native  Americans  were  rare, 
and  were  sure  to  be  attended  by  domestic  perse- 
cution, as  in  fact  they  still  are  in  many  cases.  Mr. 
White  was  a  studious,  refined  and  conscientious  ' 
man,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  intellect  at  the 
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time  when  he  joined  the  Church.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  family,  friends,  and  neighbors,  he 
remained  strong  in  his  faith  to  the  end — "  a  de- 
vout and  consistent  layman."  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1786,  and  became  a  Catholic 
in  1822.  A  writer  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly 
gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  him.  His  grand- 
son, Richard  Grant  White,  often  spoke  of  him 
with  deep  respect. 

The  relatively  moderate  attitude  of  the  new 
Italian  Cabinet  toward  the  Church  is  generally 
considered  as  a  sort  of  armistice  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  internal  condition  of  Italy.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  odious  scheme  of  withdrawing 
from  the  bishops  their  exeguator,  as  well  as  that 
on  divorce,  will  not  be  prosecuted.  Moreover, 
several  bishops  of  the  so  called  "sees  by  royal 
patronage,"  to  whom  the  Government  had  pre- 
viously refused  the  exeguator,  have  recently  been 
ofl&cially  recognized. 

The  Abb^  Dumont,  in  one  of  his  Lenten  con- 
ferences at  St.  Nicholas  de  Chardonnet,  Paris,  de- 
clared that  the  education  of  children  is  woman's 
real  mission.  "  I  would  have  both  sexes  educated 
by  women  up  to  the  age  of  ten,"  he  continued. 
**A11  the  qualities  of  sympathy  and  gentleness  and 
patience,  which  are  woman's  specially,  are  just 
those  that  fit  teachers  to  deal  with  children." 
The  Abb^  Dumont  here  spoke  a  truth  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  experience  of  all  observant 
educators.  

The  great  Pilgrimage  of  Catholic  Youth  which 
is  to  bring  together  this  year  at  the  Vatican,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  third  centenary  of  St.  Aloysius 
Gonzaga,  representatives  of  Christian  youth 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  fixed  for  the 
month  of  September. 

The  death  of  John  Lesperance  takes  away 
another  name  from  that  brilliant  circle  which 
holds  Louis  Frechette,  P^re  Marcile,  Judge  Gar- 
neau,  and  many  other  French-Canadian  men  of 
letters.  M.  Lesperance,  though  born  in  St.  Louis, 
identified  himself  closely  with  French-Canadian 
interests.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Johns 
NewSy  of  the  Montreal  Gazette;  was  director 
of  the  Illustrated  Canadian  News,  and  for  a  time 
edited  The  Star  of  Montreal.  From  1886  until 
his  last  illness  he  was  editor  of  the  Illustrated 


Dominion.  He  wrote  three  novels — "  The  Boston- 
nais,"  "  My  Creoles,"  "  Fanchon," — and  a  large 
number  of  short  stories.  His  many  beautiful 
poems  were  never  collected  in  book  form.  M. 
Lesperance  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  his  death 
was  an  edification  to  those  who  witnessed  it,  so 
saintlike  were  his  patience,  resignation,  and  piety. 
He  had  numerous  friends  and  admirers  in  the 
United  States.   May  he  rest  in  peace! 


The  Catholics  of  France  are  coming  to  their 
senses.  The  advice  given  them  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  on  their  social  duties,  has 
been  received  with  the  measure  of  respect  it  de- 
serves. His  Eminence  tells  them,  in  substance, 
that  the  form  of  government  is  not  important, 
but  that  what  the  government  does  is  the  question; 
republics  are  not  necessarily  more  anti- Christian 
than  monarchies;  and  that  French  Catholics 
should  protest  against  the  assumption  that  their 
Republic  must  be  infidel  because  it  is  a  republic. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  movement  in 
favor  of  the  suspension  of  business  on  Good- 
Friday  is  gaining  ground  among  non-Catholics 
in  this  country.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
this  most  solemn  day  of  the  Christian  year  may 
yet  be  universally  observed.  Many  of  our  older 
readers  in  the  United  States  will  remember  that 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  and  Easter  was  at 
one  time  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Catholics. 


The  editor  of  the  Indo-European  Correspond- 
ence states  that  letters  received  from  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  the  Chota  Nagpore  speak  of  nu- 
merous cases  of  diabolical  possession  and  witch- 
craft in  that  district.  "  In  Barway  and  Baymaria, 
where  no  priest  as  yet  has  been  able  to  reside,  on 
account  of  want  of  means  and  scarcity  of  mis- 
sionaries, these  cases  of  possession  are  a  means  of 
terrorism  in  the  hands  of  sorcerers.  The  symp- 
toms in  the  victims  are  much  like  those  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Gospels.  But  the  rite  of  baptism, 
or  even  in  catechumens  the  putting  on  of  a  sacred 
object,  such  as  a  little  cross,  a  medal,  or  a  rosary 
blessed  by  a  priest,  is  enough  to  dispel  the  dia- 
bolical frenzy  forever.  The  rosary  worn  round 
the  neck  especially  is  of  marvellous  and  instan- 
taneous efiicacy.  Thus  the  devil  is,  much  against 
his  will,  made  the  propagator  of  the  true  faith 
and  of  devotion  to  Mary." 
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New  Publications. 

John    Boyle    O'Reilly.    His   Life,  Poems,  and 

Speeches.  By  James  Jeffrey  Roche.  Cassell  Publishing  Co. 
Few  biographies  in  our  day  have  been  awaited  so 
eagerly  by  so  many  thousands  as  this  that  lies  before 
us,  and  still  fewer  have  proved  so  well  worth  the 
waiting.  It  is  the  life-story  of  a  thoroughly  noble 
man,  appreciatively  told  by  a  friend  who  loved  him 
well  and  holds  his  memory  dear.  We  remember  no 
private  citizen  of  our  country  whose  death  evoked 
so  universal  an  outburst  of  grief  as  did  O'Reilly's, 
certainly  none  whose  memory  was  honored  with 
such  glowing  tributes  from  the  press  of  this  and 
other  lands.  To  understand  the  hold  he  had  on  the 
affection  of  thousands  who  knew  him  only  through 
his  works,  one  has  but  to  read  this  Life.  If  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn,"  just  as  truly  O'Reilly's  humanity  to  man 
made  countless  thousands  love  him.  In  very  truth 
he  was  what  Cardinal  Gibbons  calls  him  in  the  fine 
introduction  which  he  contributes  to  the  Life,  "hu- 
manity's friend."  His  sympathies  and  words  and 
works  were  always  for  the  oppressed,  irrespective  of 
class,  creed,  or  color.  His  life-story  teaches  many  a 
lesson  that  mankind  would  be  the  better  for  learning. 

The  outline  of  O'Reilly's  career,  so  full  of  ro- 
mantic interest,  has  been  sketched  too  often  to 
need  repetition  here.  Mr.  Roche  tells  the  story  well, 
and  very  often  with  dramatic  ability  of  a  high  order. 
The  Life  proper  occupies  some  four  hundred  large 
octavo  pages;  the  poems,  about  three  hundred;  and 
the  speeches,  seventy-five.  Of  the  poems  we  have 
often  spoken  in  these  columns.  "  Liberty  Lighting 
the  World,"  "The  Exile  of  the  Gael,"  "From  the 
Heights,"  "Wendell  Phillips,"  and  "The  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers,"— each  contains  more  of  real  and  virile  poetry 
than  can  be  found  in  as  many  volumes  of  writers 
to  whom  the  world  has  long  given  the  title  of  poet. 
The  speeches  are  thoughtful,  manly,  and  eloquent. 

A  Year  with  the  Saints.   Translated  from  the 

Italian  by  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  P.  J.  Kenedy. 
The  translator  of  this  excellent  work  observes  in 
the  preface  that  the  selection  of  particular  virtues 
as  the  objects  of  special  effort  during  a  definite 
period  is  highly  recommended  by  most  spiritual 
writers.  Indeed,  It  has  been  shown  in  countless  cases 
that  this  method  alone  effects  any  marked  Improve- 
ment In  the  soul.  There  is  as  much  need  of  pre- 
cision in  planning  a  spiritual  campaign  as  can  ever 
be  required  in  temporal  matters.  Perfunctory  habits 
in  the  practices  of  religion  usually  result  from  a 
diffusion  of  effort,  which,  If  well  directed  In  the  be- 


ginning, would  have  been  fruitful  In  good  works. 
The  present  volume  Is  one  of  those  safe  guides 
which  are  happily  becoming  more  numerous.  It 
offers  in  small  space  and  admirable  form  many  of 
the  best  of  the  good  things  which  the  saints  and 
eminent  spiritual  writers  have  said  or  written  about 
Christian  perfection,  and  it  has  the  additional  excel- 
lence of  tending  to  concentrate  effort  in  the  manner 
spoken  of  above.  The  translation  is  easy  and  graceful. 

Stars    in    St.  Dominic's    Crown.    By   the    Rev. 

Thomas  Austin  Dyson,  O.  P.    D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co, 

The  lives  of  the  more  eminent  saints  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic  are  so  well  known  that  a  book 
like  the  one  before  us,  which  tells  of  great  souls 
whose  virtues  and  labors,  though  less  noted,  were 
not  less  admirable,  is  sure  to  be  eagerly  welcomed. 
The  author  Is  already  known  to  English  readers  by 
his  excellent  series  of  "  lives,"  which  this  latest  vol- 
ume supplements  In  a  worthy  manner.  Beginning 
with  the  Blessed  Gonsalvo  of  Amarante,  whose 
festival  Is  kept  on  the  loth  of  January,  Father  Dyson 
gives  us  in  miniature  the  story  of  fifteen  holy  lives, 
each  with  Its  special  lesson  and  Its  special  charm. 


Obituary. 

Remtmier  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  ycu  tuere  bound 
■with  them,  Hzb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.Charles  A.  Parker,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
at  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  ult. 

Mr.  Michael  King,  of  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Green,  who  passed  away  In  peace  on 
the  6th  of  February,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bridget  McDonnell,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  who 
breathed  her  last  on  the  20th  ult. 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Guy,  who  ended  his  days  In  great 
peace  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  9th  ult. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Hogan,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  whose 
long  life  closed  peacefully  on  the  23d  ult. 

Miss  Philomena  Smith,  who  was  called  to  the 
reward  of  her  exemplary  life  on  the  18th  ult.,  at 
Lexington,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Daniel  Coughlln,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  whose  prec- 
ious death  took  place  on  Palm-Sunday. 

Mr.  Anthony  Moran,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
piously  yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Comerford,  who  died  a  holy  death  on 
the  26th  of  January,  at  Marquette,  Mich. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  In  peace! 
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Tilderee. 


BY    MARY   CATHERINE   CROWLEY. 


I. 

UITE  happy  indeed  was  the  home 
of  Tilderee  Prentiss,  though  it  was 
only  a  rough  log  house  on  a  ranch, 
away  out  in  Indian  Territory.  Her 
father  was  employed  by  the  owner 
of  the  ranch.  He  had,  however,  a 
small  tract  of  land  for  himself,  and  owned  three 
horses  and  several  cows.  Her  mother's  duties 
included  the  management  of  a  small  dairy  and 
poultry  yard,  the  products  of  which  were  readily 
sold  at  the  military  post  some  miles  distant. 

There  were  two  other  children:  Peter,  thirteen 
years  old;  and  Joanna,  or  Joan  as  she  was  called, 
who  had  just  passed  her  eleventh  birthday.  They 
took  care  of  the  fowl,  and  were  proud  when  at 
the  end  of  the  week  they  could  bring  to  their 
mother  a  large  basket  of  eggs  to  carry  to  the  Fort. 
The  only  one  of  the  family  who  could  afford 
to  do  nothing  was  six-year-old  Tilderee,  though 
they  thought  she  did  a  good  deal — that  is,  all 
except  Joan;  for  she  seemed  to  make  everybody's 
else  burden  lighter  by  her  merriness,  her  droll 
sayings,  and  sweet,  loving  little  ways.  Yet  she  was 
continually  getting  into  mischief;  and  to  see  her 
trotting  to  and  fro,  eager  to  be  of  use,  but  always 
lending  a  little  hindering  hand  to  everything, 
one  would  hardly  consider  her  a  help.  "How 
should  I  ever  get  on  without  the  child!"  her 
mother  would  often  exclaim;  while  at  the  same 
moment  Tilderee  might  be  dragging  at  her  gown 
and  interfering  with  her  work  at  every  step. 

How  frequently  Mrs.  Prentiss  laughed,  though 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  thought  of  the 
time  when  Tilderee,  a  toddling  baby,  was  nearly 
drowned  by  tumbling  head-foremost  into  a  pail- 
ful of  foaming  milk,  and  no  one  would  have 
known  and  rushed  to  save  her  but  for  the  bark- 


ing of  the  little  terrier  Fudge!  Then  there  was 
the  scar  still  to  be  found  beneath  the  soft  ringlets 
upon  her  white  forehead,  a  reminder  of  the  day 
when  she  tried  to  pull  the  spotted  calf's  tail. 
How  frightened  "papa"  was  at  the  discovery 
that  his  mischievous  daughter  had  been  at  his 
ammunition  chest,  played  dolls  with  the  car- 
tridges, and  complained  that  gunpowder  did  not 
make  as  good  mud  pies  as  "common  dirt"! 

Peter  and  Joan  could  add  their  story,  too. 
Peter  might  tell,  for  instance,  how  Tilderee  and 
Fudge,  the  companion  of  most  of  her  pranks, 
frightened  off  the  shy  prairie-dogs  he  was  trying 
to  tame;  saying  they  had  no  right  to  come  there 
pretending  to  be  dogs  when  they  were  only  big  red 
squirrels,  which  indeed  they  greatly  resembled. 
Still  he  was  very  fond  of  his  little  sister.  He  liked 
to  pet  and  romp  with  her,  to  carry  her  on  his  back 
and  caper  around  like  the  friskiest  of  ponies. 
When  he  paused  for  breath  she  patted  his  sun- 
burned cheek  with  her  dimpled  hand,  saying,  in 
her  cooing  voice, "  Good  brother  Pippin! "  which 
was  her  nickname  for  him.  Then  he  forgot  that 
she  delighted  to  tease  him, — that  her  favorite 
pastime  was  to  chase  the  young  chicks  and  cause 
a  tremendous  flutter  in  the  poultry  yard;  and  how 
vexed  he  had  been  when  she  let  his  mustang  out 
of  the  enclosure,  "because,"  she  said,  "Twinkling 
Hoofs  needs  a  bit  of  fun  and  a  scamper  as  well 
as  anybody;  and  he  was  trying  to  open  the  gate 
with  his  nose."  It  took  two  days  to  find  the 
mustang  and  coax  him  back  again.  Tilderee  was 
penitent  for  fully  ten  minutes  after  this  escapade; 
but  she  endeavored  to  console  herself  and  Peter 
by  declaring,  "I  know.  Pippin,  that  the  Indians 
must  have  Twinkling  Hoofs  by  this  time.  And 
he's  so  pretty  they'll  keep  him  for  a  chief  to  ride; 
a  big,  fat  chief,  with  a  gay  blanket  and  a  feather 
headdress,  and  red  and  blue  paint  on  his  face. 
Won't  Twinkling  Hoofs  be  s'prised  at  all  that? 
But  never  mind.  Pippin;  papa  will  let  you  ride 
the  old  grey  horse! " 

No  one  knew  better  than  Joan,  however,  just 
how  tantalizing  Tilderee  could  be, — how  she 
dallied  in  the  morning  playing  hide-and-seek, 
refusing  to  have  her  face  washed  and  her  tangled 
hair  brushed  into  shining  curls;  this,  too,  when 
Joan  was  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  go  and  give  the 
fluffy  chicks  and  the  grave  old  fowl  their  break- 
fast.   It  was  very  well  for  Peter  to  say, "  What 
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should  we  do  without  Tilderee?"  If  she  both- 
ered him  he  could  take  his  rifle  and  go  shooting 
with  Abe,  the  old  scout;  or  jump  upon  Twin- 
kling Hoofs  and  gallop  all  over  the  ranch.  How 
would  he  like  the  midget  to  tag  after  him  all 
day,  to  have  the  care  of  her  when  mother  went 
to  the  Fort  to  sell  the  butter  and  eggs?  "Indeed 
/  could  get  on  very  well  without  the  little 
plague,"  Joan  sometimes  grumbled — "just  for  a 
teenty  bit  of  a  while,"  she  generally  added,  hastily; 
for  she  really  loved  her  little  sister  dearly.  Joan 
tried  hard  to  be  patient,  but  she  had  a  quick 
temper,  and  occasionally  forgot  her  good  resolu- 
tions. This  happened  one  day  when  her  mother 
had  gone  to  dispose  of  the  dairy  products.  The 
provocation  was  certainly  great. 

Joan  had  a  lovely  French  doll — the  only  French 
doll  in  the  Territory,  and  probably  the  most 
beautiful  one  to  be  found  within  many  hundred 
miles.  Mrs.  Miller,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers 
at  the  Fort,  brought  it  to  her  from  Chicago;  and 
the  little  girl  regarded  it  as  more  precious  than 
all  the  family  possessions  combined.  What,  then, 
was  her  consternation  this  morning  to  see  Fudge 
dash  around  the  corner  of  the  house  dangling 
the  fair  Angelina  by  the  blue  silk  dress,  which 
he  held  between  his  teeth,  and  Tilderee  following 
in  wild  pursuit!  Joan  rushed  out  and  rescued  her 
treasure;  but,  alas!  it  was  in  a  sadly  dilapidated 
condition.  She  picked  up  a  stick  and  started 
after  the  dog,  but  Tilderee  interfered. 

"  Oh,  please,  dear  Joan! "  she  cried,  holding  her 
back  by  the  apron  strings.  "  Fudge  isn't  the  most 
to  blame.  I  took  Angelina.  I  s'pose  he  pulled  off 
the  wig  and  broke  the  arm,  but  I  pushed  the 
eyes  in;  didn't  mean  to,  though — was  only  trying 
to  make  them  open  and  shut.  Tilderee's  so 
sorry,  Joan!" 

The  explanation  ended  with  a  contrite  sob  and 
what  Mr.  Prentiss  called  "a  sun  shower."  But  the 
sight  of  the  child's  tears,  instead  of  appeasing, 
only  irritated  Joan  the  more.  Giving  her  a  smart 
shake,  she  said  excitedly: 

"Tilderee  Prentiss,  you're  a  naughty,  naughty 
girl!  I  wish  you  didn't  live  here.  I  wish  mother 
had  let  you  go  with  the  lady  at  the  Fort  who 
wanted  to  adopt  you.  I  wish  I  hadn't  any  little 
sister  at  all!" 

Tilderee  stopped  crying,  and  stood  gazing  at 
the  angry  girl  in  astonishment;  then,  swallowing 


a  queer  lump  that  came  in  her  throat,  she  drew 
herself  up  with  a  baby  dignity  which  would  have 
been  funny  but  for  the  pathetic  expression  of 
her  sweet  face,  as  she  lisped  slowly:  "Very  well. 
P'rhaps  some  day  Tilderee'll  go  away  and  never 
come  back  again!" 

She  turned  and  went  into  the  house,  with 
Fudge  at  her  heels.  As  he  passed  Joan  his  tail, 
which  had  drooped  in  shame  at  his  conduct, 
erected  itself  defiantly,  and  he  uttered  a  growl 
of  protest. 

Joan  remained  disconsolately  hugging  and 
weeping  over  the  ill-fated  Angelina.  But,  some- 
how, she  did  not  feel  any  better  for  having  yielded 
to  her  anger.  "Tilderee  deserved  a  good  scold- 
ing," she  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again. 
Still  there  was  a  weight  upon  her  heart,  not  caused 
by  the  ruin  of  the  doll;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
the  excuses  she  could  muster,  her  conscience 
reproached  her  for  those  unkind,  bitter  words. 
After  a  while,  remembering  that  she  had  been 
cautioned  not  to  let  Tilderee  out  of  her  sight, 
she  started  to  look  for  her.  The  culprit  was  soon 
discovered  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  cupboard,^ 
which  she  called  her  "cubby-house,"  engaged  in 
lecturing  Fudge  for  running  away  with  Angelina. 

"Never  meddle  with  what  does  not  belong  to 
you!"  she  said,  laying  down  the  law  with  her 
mite  of  a  forefinger;  and,  to  make  her  words 
more  impressive,  giving  him  an  occasional  tap 
on  the  nose.  He  listened  dutifully,  as  if  he  were 
the  sole  transgressor;  but  interrupted  the  homily 
now  and  then  by  lapping  the  hand  of  his  little 
mistress  with  his  tiny  red  tongue,  as  a  token  of 
the  perfect  understanding  between  them. 

When  they  looked  up  and  saw  Joan,  both 
glanced  at  her  deprecatingly,  but  quite  ready  to 
assume  a  defensive  attitude.  Ashamed  of  having 
allowed  her  indignation  to  carry  her  so  far,  she 
was,  however,  inclined  to  be  conciliatory;  and 
therefore,  with  an  effort,  managed  to  say,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened: 

"Come,  Tilderee!  Watch  at  the  window  for 
father,  while  I  get  dinner  ready." 

Tilderee  at  once  sprang  to  her  feet  gaily, 
threw  her  arms  around  Joan's  waist,  and  held  up 
her  rosy  mouth  for  the  kiss  of  mutual  forgiveness, 
Fudge  wriggling  and  wagging  his  tail. 

Joan  now  busied  herself  about  the  mid-day 
meal,  for  which  her  mother  had  made  the  prin- 
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cipal  preparation  before  setting  out.  She  said 
nothing  about  the  tragedy  of  the  morning  when 
her  father  came  in,  partly  because  she  felt  that 
nobody  could  appreciate  the  depth  of  her  grief 
but  mother,  and  because  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  complain  of  Tilderee,— a  conclusion 
which  she  secretly  felt  entitled  her  to  rank  as  a 
heroine.  But  Tilderee  related  the  occurrence 
herself  as  soon  as  her  mother  returned. 

"  Fudge  and  me  broke  Joan's  beauty  doll.  We 
didn't  mean  to,  and  we're  awful  sorry, — honest 
and  true  we  are!" 

"  But  that  will  not  mend  Angelina,"  said  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  gravely. 

Tilderee  hung  her  head.  She  now  realized  for 
the  first  time,  that  no  matter  how  grieved  we  are, 
we  can  not  always  repair  the  wrong  we  have 
done.  The  mother,  though  a  plain,  uneducated 
woman,  had  plenty  of  good  sense,  and  did  her 
best  to  train  her  children  well.  She  now  talked 
very  seriously  to  her  little  daughter,  and  Tilderee 
promised  to  be  less  meddlesome  and  more  obe- 
dient in  the  future. 

"  Fudge  and  me  wants  to  be  good,"  she  said, 
penitently;  "but  we  forgets.  P'rhaps  if  we  were 
other  folks,  and  our  names  were  something  else 
'sides  Tilderee  and  Fudge,  we  might  be  better." 
"  I'm  afraid  Fudge  is  a  hard  case,"  sighed  her 
mother,  restraining  a  smile;  "and  I  should  not 
like  to  see  my  little  girl  changed  into  any  one 
else.  But  I  expect  we  ought  to  call  you  as  you 
were  christened,  and  that  is  Matilda.  It  is  a 
saint's  name,  you  know;  and  you  can  pray  to  your 
name  saint  to  help  you." 

The  little  lass  was  delighted  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled  in  this  manner,  and  from  that  time 
strove  to  insist  upon  her  proper  title.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  drop  the  pet  name,  and  Tilderee  she 
was  oftenest  called,  till  long  after  the  date  of  this 
story.  For  several  days  she  tried  very  hard  to  be 
good;  she  said  her  prayers  night  and  morning 
with  special  earnestness,  always  closing  with: 
"  Please,  God,  take  care  of  Tilderee,  and  keep 
her  and  Fudge  out  of  mischief." 

Joan,  on  her  part,  endeavored  to  be  more  gentle 
with  her  little  sister;  for,  while  every  day  she 
lamented  the  fate  of  the  doll,  she  could  not  think 
of  it  without  feeling  a  trifle  uncomfortable  about 
the  way  she  had  spoken  to  Tilderee. 

The  two  liitle  girls  were  not  allowed  to  go  be- 


yond the  enclosure  which  surrounded  the  house, 
unless  accompanied  by  their  father  or  mother. 
The  few  Indians  in  the  vicinity  had  hitherto 
been  peaceable  and  friendly;  but  it  was  consid- 
ered well  to  be  cautious,  and  the  country  was  too 
sparsely  settled  to  render  it  safe  for  one  to  wan- 
der about  alone.  When  Mrs.  Prentiss,  mounted 
on  the  old  grey  horse,  rode  to  the  Fort  to  sell 
her  butter  and  eggs,  Peter  went  with  her  on 
Twinkling  Hoofs;  and  each  took  the  precaution 
to  carry  a  pistol  for  self-defence  in  case  of  attack. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  great  was  the 
alarm  of  all  one  day  as  it  became  evident  that  Til- 
deree was  missing.  The  ranch  was  a  scene  of  in- 
tense excitement  wJicn,  after  an  exploration  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  child  was  not  found.  The  news 
spread  like  a  prairie  fire.  The  settlers  for  miles 
around  joined  the  party  which  set  out  to  continue 
the  search.  The  poor  mother  was  frantic.  The 
father  went  about  helplessly,  like  a  man  dazed 
by  a  terrible  blow.  Peter  galloped  wildly  to  and 
fro  upon  Twinkling  Hoofs,  without  an  idea  where 
he  was  going.  Joan  cried  as  though  her  heart 
would  break. 

Fudge  had  disappeared  also.  Had  he  gone 
with  Tilderee?  There  was  a  grain  of  comfort  in 
the  suggestion;  yet,  even  so,  what  could  a  poor 
baby  do,  astray  and  with  no  other  defender? 
Evening  came,  and  still  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
child.  All  through  the  night  they  continued  to 
seek  her,  guided  by  the  light  of  the  stars  and  the 
glimmer  of  their  pine  torches.  But  in  vain. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Story  of  St  Theodore. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, a  great  number  of  recruits  were  enrolled  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire.  One  day  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  was  led  before  Theodotus,  gov- 
ernor of  Perga,  to  be  entered  as  a  Roman  soldier. 
A  uniform  was  given  to  him,  and  he  was  told  to 
put  it  on;  but  he  cast  it  aside,  crying  out, 

"  I  have  no  other  emperor  than  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  will  fight  for  Him  alone!" 

"Who  is  this  emperor  you  talk  of?"  said  the 
governor.  "This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heard  his  name." 
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"  It  is  He  who  reigns  on  earth  and  in  heaven," 
replied  Theodore. 

"  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  do  not  adore  our  immortal  gods?" 

"  Exactly.  Your  pretended  gods  are  nothing  else 
than  unclean  demons.  I  will  never  adore  them." 

This  answer  appeared  so  criminal  to  Theodo- 
tus  that  he  ordered  the  courageous  youth  to  be 
at  once  cruelly  scourged.  Then,  continuing  his 
examination,  he  said : 

"  Now,  then,  I  hope  you  have  thought  better  of 
your  folly;  that  you  have  reflected  and  are  ready 
to  confess  the  truth." 

"Would  to  Heaven,"  replied  Theodore, "that 
you  yourself  would  confess  it!  There  is  no  other 
god  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  He  alone  that 
should  be  adored." 

The  torture  was  renewed.  Theodore  was 
stretched  out  on  a  gridiron  over  a  terrible  fire; 
his  clothes  were  removed,  and  burning  pitch, 
sulphur,  and  wax  were  poured  over  his  body. 

Suddenly  something  very  extraordinary  oc- 
curred in  the  city.  A  great  noise  was  heard;  the 
earth  shook,  the  ground  near  the  place  of  torture 
opened,  and  a .  torrent  of  water  spouted  up, 
putting  out  the  fire  in  an  instant.  The  young 
Saint  stood  up  unhurt,  and  said  to  the  governor: 

"See  the  power  of  my  God,  the  only  true  one! 
You  yourself  have  witnessed  the  manner  in 
which  He  has  delivered  me.  Now,  if  you  want  to 
see  what  power  your  so-called  gods  possess,  just 
order  another  fire  to  be  made,  and  let  one  of 
your  soldiers  be  placed  as  I  was  on  the  red-hot 
gridiron.  We  will  see  whether  your  gods  will  save 
him,  as  mine  has  saved  me." 

All  the  soldiers,  however,  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  the  torture,  and  not  very  sure  of  getting 
any  help  from  the  divinities  they  worshipped, 
refused  with  one  voice  to  stand  the  test.  "'Tis 
none  of  our  business,"  they  said.  "You  had  better 
ask  the  priests:  it  is  their  duty,  not  ours,  to  de- 
fend the  immortal  gods." 

In  his  fanatical  blindness,  the  governor  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  One  of  the  pagan  priests, 
named  Dioscorus,  was  called  and  told  to  submit 
to  the  trial;  but  when  he  was  face  to  face  with 
the  danger,  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  truth, 
and  he  proclaimed  himself  a  Christian. 

"Christian!"  roared  the  governor,  who  was 
beside  himself  with  rage.  "You  call  yourself  a 


Christian  because  you  are  a  coward;  but  you  will 
have  to  stand  the  torture  all  the  same." 

"So  be  it!"  answered  Dioscorus.  "It  is  better 
to  suffer  for  the  truth  than  for  error." 

He  threw  himself  at  Theodore's  feet  and  asked 
his  prayers;  then,  going  to  the  gridiron,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  placed  over  the  fire,  and  soon  gave 
up  his  soul  to  God. 

Theodore  was  taken  to  prison.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  brought  him  out  and  chained 
him  behind  a  car  or  sort  of  wagon,  to  which  two 
unbroken  horses  had  been  harnessed.  These 
animals  were  so  violently  whipped  that  they  be- 
came wild;  and,  running  away,  they  dashed  them- 
selves over  a  precipice,  where  they  were  killed. 
Everyone  thought  that  the  Christian  was  also 
killed;  but,  by  a  startling  prodigy,  the  chains  that 
bound  him  broke  just  as  he  reached  the  preci- 
pice, and  he  was  left  uninjured  on  its  very  brink. 

Another  strange  thing  was  related  by  Socrates 
and  Denis,  the  soldiers  who  had  bound  him  to 
the  car.  They  said  they  saw  a  fiery  car  come 
down  from  the  sky  and  take  the  place  of  the  one 
they  had  prepared.  "  The  God  who  does  things 
like  these,"  they  added,  "must  be  the  true  God; 
and  we  will  be  Christians  like  Theodore." — 
"And  shall  be  treated  like  him,  too,"  added  the 
furious  governor. 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  not  strange  that  the 
governor  should  be  very  angry.  Here  were  one 
of  his  priests  and  two  of  his  soldiers  converted 
to  Christianity  already  by  this  obstinate'youth, 
who  mocked  at  the  gods  of  Rome.  Theodotus 
felt  more  determined  than  ever  to  break  down 
the  courage  of  the  boy  that  thus  defied  him.  The 
two  soldiers  were  put  into  a  dungeon  with  Theo- 
dore, and  the  three  were  taken  out  only  to  be 
thrown  into  a  furnace,  where  the  fire  was  so 
furious  that  it  seemed  capable  of  reducing  a 
man  to  cinders  in  a  few  minutes.  God,  however, 
can  render  fire  as  harmless  as  water  or  air;  a 
heavenly  dew  refreshed  the  martyrs,  and  they 
conversed  unhurt  in  the  furnace,  just  as  though 
there  were  no  flames  around  them  at  all. 

In  the  course  of  their  talk  Theodore  spoke  of 
his  mother,  whom,  three  years  before,  barbarians 
had  carried  off  into  slavery.  He  wished  very 
much  to  see  her  before  his  death,  and  he  prayed: 
"O  God,  who  canst  do  all  things,  and  who  never 
refusest  to  hear  Thy  servants,  let  me  see  my 
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mother  before  Thou  callest  me  to  Thyself." 
Night  came,  and  the  three  Christians  fell  asleep 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Meanwhile  an  angel 
appeared  to  Theodore,  and  said:  " Fear  nothing: 
you  will  soon  see  your  mother."  Theodore  awoke, 
but  the  angel  had  disappeared.  He  related  what 
had  occurred  to  his  companions;  and  while  he 
was  telling  them  about  the  angel,  he  looked  up 
and  saw  his  mother  standing  before  him,  smiling 
sweetly.  We  can  not  describe  the  joy  of  Theodore 
at  this  blessed  meeting;  but  every  boy  or  girl 
who  has  been  separated  for  a  long  time  from  a 
darling  mother  will  understand  how  great  it 
must  have  been. 

The  following  morning  the  governor  ordered 
one  of  his  officers  to  go  see  what  had  become 
of  the  Christians.  "As  a  terrible  fire  was  kept 
up  in  the  furnace  all  night,"  said  he, "  I  rather 
think  there  is  not  much  left  of  them.  Their  very 
bones  must  be  reduced  to  ashes  by  this  time." 
Fancy  his  rage  and  disappointment  when,  as  he 
was  speaking,  a  messenger  came  to  inform  him 
that  the  Christians  were  in  perfect  health;  that 
the  fire  had  not  hurt  them  in  the  least;  and, 
moreover,  that  Theodore's  mother  had  managed, 
somehow  or  other,  to  get  into  the  furnace  with 
them,  though  none  of  the  guards  had  seen  her 
go  in;  and,  for  that  matter,  the  furnace  had  not 
been  opened. 

Theodotus  decided  to  examine  the  mother  at 
once.  "Are  you  Philippa,  mother  of  Theodore  ?" 
he  asked. — "  I  am,"  she  replied. — "  Then  I  advise 
you  to  make  him  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  If  you 
don't,  I'll  kill  him,  and  you  will  be  alone  on  the 
earth."— " Kill  him,"  said  Philippa.  "I  am  a 
Christian  too,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  if 
my  son  is  martyred  for  the  true  God." — "Then 
you  also  shall  die!"  shouted  the  now  thoroughly 
enraged  governor. 

And  the  brave  mother  did  die,  first  of  the 
four,  her  body  being  pierced  with  a  hundred 
lances.  Socrates  and  Denis  then  suffered  death, 
and  at  last  came  the  turn  of  Theodore.  Nailed 
to  a  cross,  like  the  Saviour  whom  he  loved  and 
served,  he  lived  three  whole  days  before  giving 
up  his  soul  to  God. 

We  don't  know  what  became  of  Theodotus, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  died  a  horrible  and 
miserable  death,  as  did  most  of  those  who  perse- 
cuted the  first  Christians. 


The  King's  Gifts. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  two  brothers  who 
were  soldiers;  the  one  was  rich  and  stingy,  the 
other  poor  and  honest.  The  poor  man  resolved 
to  better  himself;  and,  throwing  off  his  red  coat, 
he  became  a  gardener,  and  dug  his  ground  well, 
and  sowed  turnips. 

When  the  seed  came  up  there  was  one  plant 
greater  than  all  the  rest.  It  continued  to  grow 
larger  and  larger,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
cease  growing.  At  last  it  got  so  big  that  it  filled 
a  cart,  and  two  oxen  could  hardly  draw  it;  and 
the  poor  gardener  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it. 
Finally  he  thought:  "If  I  sell  this  turnip,  it  will 
bring  no  more  than  any  other;  and  as  for  eating 
it,  the  little  ones  are  better.  The  best  thing  is  to 
carry  it  ta  the  King  as  a  mark  of  respect."  So 
saying  he  yoked  his  oxen,  drew  the  turnip  to  the 
court,  and  gave  it  to  the  King,  who  was  very  much 
astonished,  asking  him  all  about  himself  and  his 
turnip.  "I  am  a  poor  soldier,"  answered  the 
gardener,  "who  could  never  get  enough  to  live 
upon;  so  I  laid  aside  my  red  coat  and  set  to  work 
tilling  the  ground.  I  have  a  brother  who  is  rich, 
and  your  Majesty  knows  him  well;  but  because 
I  am  poor  everybody  forgets  me."  The  King 
took  pity  on  him,  saying,  "You  shall  be  poor  no 
longer."  Then  he  gave  him  gold  and  land  and 
flocks,  and  made  him  so  rich  that  his  brother's 
fortune  could  not  at  all  be  compared  with  his. 

When  the  brother  heard  all  this  he  envied 
him  sorely,  and  bethought  himself  how  he  could 
contrive  to  get  the  same  good  fortune.  He  deter- 
mined to  manage  more  cleverly  than  his  brother, 
and  got  together  a  rich  present  of  gold  and  fine 
horses  for  the  King,  and  thought  he  must  have  a 
much  larger  gift  in  return;  for  if  his  brother  had 
received  so  much  for  only  a  turnip,  what  must 
his  offerings  procure?  But  God  loves  generous 
souls  and  hates  stingy  people,  whom  He  does  not 
reward.  The  King  accepted  the  miser's  gift  very 
graciously,  and  said  he  knew  not  what  to  give  in 
return  more  wonderful  than  the  great  turnip.  So 
the  soldier,  who  had  stood  bowing  before  his 
sovereign,  was  forced  to  put  the  turnip  into  a 
cart  and  drag  it  home  with  him.  He  must  have 
been  disposed  to  "turn  up  his  nose"  at  the 
King's  gift,  but  of  course  he  could  say  nothing. 
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Before  the  Crucifix. 

BY    THE    REV.  RICHARD  J.  m'hUGH. 

JUHY  tender  flesh  with  scourges  torn, 

Thy  feet  and  hands  sore  rent, 
Thy  head  in  pain  from  many  a  thorn, 

Thy  form  all  blood-besprent; — 
O  Christ,  upon  the  sacred  tree. 
How  much  didst  Thou  endure  for  me! 

The  film  of  death  was  o'er  Thy  eyes. 

But  yet  unto  Thy  ears 
Were  borne  the  sacrilegious  cries. 

The  ribald  jests  and  jeers; 
The  taunt  of  Scribe  and  Pharisee 
In  silence  didst  Thou  bear  for  me. 

How  dare  I  meet  Thee,  Lord,  when  I 

Shall  bid  adieu  to  earth, 
Unless  my  flesh  I  crucify 

And  shun  all  idle  mirth? 
Henceforth,  ah;  never  let  me  flee 
The  cross  that  I  should  bear  for  Thee! 


Saint  Joseph  in  Art. 

BY     ELIZA    ALLEN     STARR. 

EFORE  the  first  delicate  flush  an- 
nouncing a  summer  morning  appears 
above  the  dusky  blue  of  the  hills, 
a  pallor  like  that  of  moon-rising 
spreads  from  the  horizon  upward,  half  way  to 
the  zenith.  This  is  the  true  dawn.  The  tranquil- 


lity of  this  half  hour  between  three  and  four, 
with  its  white  light  heralding  the  aurora,  has  in 
it  a  touch  of  tender  solemnity;  for  seldom  does 
a  songster  stir  its  wing  or  break  the  hush  of  the 
grove  by  a  note.  There  are  watchers  at  sick  beds; 
there  are  travellers  eager  for  the  first  break  of 
day  as  they  cross  vast  tracts  of  country;  aboye 
all,  there  are  dwellers,  on  mountain  summits,  in 
the  monastic  homes  of  ancient  Orders  of  strict 
observance,  to  whom  this  dawn  is  familiar;  to 
whom,  also,  it  comes  not  only  as  a  promise  of 
the  morning,  but  as  a  symbol  of  that  other  white 
dawn  which  comes  between  the  darkness  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  and  our  full  en- 
trance into  heaven;  and  to  have  witnessed  this 
white  dawn  but  once  in  a  life,  is  to  carry  the 
remembrance  to  its  close. 

It  is  in  this  white  dawn  of  Christianity  that 
we  see  Saint  Joseph  silhouetted  against  the  sky; 
silent,  too,  like  the  hour;  for  not  one  word 
spoken  by  this  Saint  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
eloquence  of  his  actions  makes  us  forget  this, 
until  we  try  to  recall  one  word  of  his.  Then 
we  turn  to  the  Gospels  to  search  for  this  one 
word  in  vain. 

But  a  silence  like  this  need  not  fear  to  be  mis- 
interpreted by  the  artists  of  the  first  ages  any 
more  than  by  the  Evangelists.  The  Madonnas  of 
the  earliest  Catacombs  are  so  numerous  as  to 
excite  astonishment.  But  while  Chevalier  de 
Rossi  believes  we  may  yet  discover  some  picture 
of  Saint  Joseph  in  a  state  of  preservation  which 
will  admit  of  no  mistake  as  to  its  identity,  he 
says  that,  thus  far,  those  paintings  in  which  Saint 
Joseph  would  appear  almost  of  necessity,  are 
without  exception  so  badly  injured  as  to  allow 
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of  no  positive  assertion  concerning  them;  adding 
that  on  the  sarcophagi  of  those  ages  he  is  fre- 
quently represented,  and  in  a  way  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  The  most  ancient  examples 
represent  him  always  as  young,  without  a  beard 
and  clad  in  a  tunic;  never  alone,  but  in  such 
groups  as  those  giving  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  of  the  Magi,  and 
the  Finding  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Temple.  Later 
on  he  is  of  a  mature  age,  sometimes  bald,  and 
sometimes  the  head  is  covered  with  thick  hair. 
Sometimes  he  carries  the  instruments  of  his  trade 
as  a  carpenter,  as  the  saw  or  the  hatchet,  as  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  Saint  Celso  in  Milan.  But  in 
each  and  all  of  these  he  appears  in  the  same 
modest  attitude  as  in  the  Gospels,  and  with  a 
meditative  expression,  as  if  altogether  occupied 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Holy  Family. 

Often  when  the  Divine  Child  is  reposing  on 
the  lap  of  Mary,  Saint  Joseph  is  seated  behind 
her  chair,  and  even  extending  his  hand  over  their 
heads  as  a  sign  of  unsleeping  watchfulness  and 
protection.  If  the  Divine  Infant  sleeps  in  His 
cradle,  Joseph  is  seated  beside  this  precious 
treasure.  But  the  most  touching  expression  of 
this  protection,  virginal  but  full  of  the  tenderest 
affection  as  well  as  veneration,  is  seen  in  a  very 
ancient  ivory,  giving  two  scenes  on  the  one  sur- 
face. Above  is  Saint  Joseph  in  a  troubled  sleep, 
the  anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  concerning  the 
honor  of  his  beloved  spouse  showing  itself  in  his 
uneasy  attitude  on  his  couch,  and  in  the  position 
of  his  hands,  as  of  one  preoccupied  with  thought 
even  in  sleep;  while  an  angel  is  seen  speaking  to 
him  with  the  authority  of  Gabriel  himself,  saying: 
"Joseph, son  of  David, fear  not  to  take  unto  thee 
Mary,  thy  wife;  for  that  which  is  conceived  of 
her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  she  will  bring 
forth  a  Son;  and  thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus, 
for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins."  It 
is  by  this  communication  from  the  angel  that 
Joseph,  recognized  as  the  son  of  David,  is  taken 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High.  Henceforth 
there  is  a  lifting  up  of  all  the  tides  of  fidelity,  of 
excellence  in  the  soul  of  this  just  man.  The 
dignity  of  his  office  has  secured  to  him  all  the 
grace  needed  for  its  perfect  fulfilment;  and  his 
attitude  toward  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  divine 
Fruit  committed  to  his  care  has  all  the  sanctity 
of  a  virgin  husband  and  a  father. 


The  friendship  between  these  two  chosen  souls^ 
their  absolute  confidence  in  each  other,  and  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  their  mutual  affection,  is 
seen  in  the  group  below  the  one  already  described. 
Joseph  and  Mary  are  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem. 
Mary  is  seated  on  the  small  donkey  which  is  to 
carry  her  gently  through  the  fatigue  of  her  jour- 
ney. But  neither  Mary  nor  Joseph  touches  the  rein 
which  guides  the  gentle  animal;  for  an  angel,, 
beautiful  and  strong,  is  holding  this  rein,  while 
he  gives  his  worshipful  attention  to  Mary.  And 
Mary — ?  She  hardly  seems  to  rest  on  the  back  of 
the  donkey;  for  Saint  Joseph  is  bearing  her  in  his 
arms  on  her  saddle,  while  her  right  arm  is  around 
his  neck,  rests  on  his  strong  and  loving  shoulder, 
against  which  she  leans.  The  loveliness  of  this 
group  is  past  description,  and  proves,  beyond  any 
power  of  words,  how  thoroughly  the  humanity 
of  Our  Lord,  the  womanliness  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Virgin,  the  tender  chastity  of  her  husband, 
were  part  and  parcel — threads,  in  fact,  woven 
into  the  very  texture  of  Christian  belief  in  those 
first  ages.* 

But  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century 
that  Saint  Joseph  blossomed  forth  in  all  the 
beauty  of  color,  like  the  flowers  that  enamel  our 
hillsides  and  glens  in  the  Paschaltide.  This  was 
on  that  Arch  of  Triumph  in  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  which  forms  the  brightest  link,  as  well  as 
the  most  important,  between  the  art  of  the  Cat- 
acombs and  the  best  Christian  art  of  succeeding 
ages.  For  when  we  remember  that  this  beautiful 
work  was  planned,  even  to  its  decorations,  by 
Celestine  I. — whose  love  for  the  Catacomb  of 
Santa  Priscilla  was  so  intimate  that  his  body  was 
deposited  there  after  death,  while  before  this  he 
had  caused  it  to  be  adorned  with  a  painting 
representing  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which  had 
pronounced  so  emphatically  upon  the  divine 
maternity  of  the  Virgin,  painted  again  and  again 
during  preceding  ages  on  the  walls  of  this  same 
Catacomb,— we  can  not  exaggerate  the  weight  of 
authority  given  by  this  Arch  of  Triumph  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  Therefore,  when  we  see  on  this 
Arch  Saint  Joseph  appearing  in  the  Temple  with 
his  virgin  spouse  and  her  Divine  Infant,  in  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Finding  of  the 


*  We  refer  our  readers  to  "  Martlgny's  Dlction- 
naire  des  Antlquitds  Chrdtiennes." 
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Child  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  we  can  not  but  believe, 
with  the  Chevalier  de  Rossi,  that  the  earliest 
Catacomb  walls  will  still  show  us  some  painting 
of  the  spouse  of  Mary  and  the  foster-father  of 
our  Redeemer,  as  well  as  their  sarcophagi. 

Engraved  gems,  cameos,  representing  the  Na- 
tivity so  far  back  as  the  sixth  century,  preserved 
the  artistic  as  well  as  pious  traditions  of  Saint 
Joseph,  which  were  continued  through  the  Byzan- 
tine period,  until  we  come  to  that  revival  of  art 
in  the  thirteenth  century  which  took  immediate 
possession  of  Saint  Joseph  as  one  of  those  ideal 
presences  which  can  never  lose  their  charm. 
From  this  time  our  only  embarrassment  is  to 
use  wisely  our  treasures. 

In  the  lower  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi, 
Cimabue  has  given  Saint  Joseph  not  as  a  mere 
accessory,  as  one  who  must  appear  because  he 
must  not  be  left  out,  in  the  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Childhood;  while  the  Espousals  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Saint  Joseph  makes  one  of  his  loveliest 
groups.  But  even  before  this,  Andrea  Tafi  and 
the  Greek  Apollonius  had  placed  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  ceiling  of  no  less  venerable  a  sanctuary 
than  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  Saint  Joseph  in 
his  office  of  protector  to  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
her  Infant.  Nicola  Pisano  has  given  him  his 
rightful  office  in  the  Nativity  panel  of  his  mag- 
nificent pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  of  Siena;  a  place 
so  exalted  that  we  realize  how  every  group,  every 
figure,  would  preach  to  the  world  the  story  of 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Redemption,  even  if  no 
voice  sounded  forth  these  divine  truths  from 
the  pulpit  itself.  Again  Saint  Joseph  is  seen  as  a 
prominent  figure  in  a  panel  of  Andrea  Pisano's 
Baptistery  gate,  representing,  by  three  figures,  the 
Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  Saint 
Elizabeth;  and  also,  most  characteristically,  in  a 
panel  by  Ghiberti  in  his  first  Baptistery  gate 
giving  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  To  continue 
with  the  famous  sculptures.  Orcagna — who  gave, 
to  Pisa  and  its  Campo  Santo  those  immortal 
pictures,  "The  Triumph  of  Death"  and  "The 
Last  Judgment" — set  among  his  precious  de- 
signs chiselled  in  silver  for  the  shrine  of  the 
miraculous  Madonna  in  Or  San  Michele,  Flor- 
ence, the  Espousals  of  Saint  Joseph  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple;  while  in  the  Church  of  Saints  John  and 
Paul  in  Venice,  in  a  chapel  destroyed  by  fire  in 


1867,  were  reliefs  telling  the  story  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  four  of  which  give  Saint  Joseph  a  prom- 
inence which  brings  out  all  the  ideal  beauty  of 
his  character  and  his  office — viz.:  in  the  Espou- 
sals, the  Visitation  to  Saint  Elizabeth,  the  Ad- 
oration of  the  Magi,  and  the  warning  to  fly 
into  Egypt* 

Returning  to  our  painters.  Simone  Memmi, 
according  to  his  own  sweet  spirit,  has  left  us  a 
"Finding  in  the  Temple,"  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  all  that  one  could  ask  for 
Saint  Joseph  as  the  husband  of  Mary  and  foster- 
father  of  her  Child.  Giotto  followed  close  in 
the  steps  of  Cimabue,  his  master,  and  Simone 
Memmi;  and  in  the  famous  chapel  at  Padua  has 
represented  Saint  Joseph  conducting  the  Holy 
Family  into  Egypt. 

In  those  two  grand  pictures  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi — one  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  the 
other  by  Luini — Saint  Joseph  appears  with  a  love- 
liness born  of  sanctity  and  perfect  meekness,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  magnificence  of  the  scene. 
Standing  beside  the  Virgin  in  her  blue  mantle 
like  a  vision  of  beauty,  and  the  Child  radiant  as 
the  morning,  the  placidity  of  the  face  of  Saint 
Joseph  is  not  that  of  indifference,  but  of  a  sublime 
participation  in  all  the  significance  of  the  event. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Perugino's  Saint 
Joseph,  whether  kneeling  in  the  rapture  of  admi- 
ration in  the  wintry  stable,  or  in  the  rapture  of 
contemplation,  his  arms  crossed  over  his  breast? 
The  beauty  of  Perugino's  ideal  of  Saint  Joseph  is 
one  so  altogether  exalted  in  its  motive,  bringing 
to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  the  hidden,  interior 
life  of  this  just  man  chosen  to  be  the  spouse  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin,  that  we  doubt  if  it  has 
been  surpassed  in  a  single  instance.  The  first 
adoration  ever  paid  by  mortals  to  the  little  In- 
carnate One  in  the  solitude  of  the  stable,  when 
Saint  Joseph  raises  his  hands  in  delight, — then 
this  adoration,  seemingly  continuous,  as  Mary 
and  Joseph  are  joined,  silently,  by  one,  two,  three 
shepherds,  hushed  by  the  very  aspect  of  the 
kneeling  figures,  by  the  Divine  Babe  Himself; 
all  are  so  profound  in  their  sentiment  that  we 
recall  them  as  the  most  perfect  expressions  of 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Farrin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  possession  of  photographs  of  these  ex- 
quisite groups,  marvels  of  the  plastic  art. 
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what  our  adorations  should  be  whenever  we 
come  into  the  presence  of  Our  Lord;  for  it  is  the 
concentration  of  soul,  of  heart  and  of  mind,  on 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

Lo  Spagno,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  have  the  same 
mystical  intention  in  their  representation  of  Saint 
Joseph  in  their  Adorations;  but  there  is  a  rapt 
intensity  in  Perugino's  Saint  Joseph  which  holds 
the  imagination  fixed  on  the  one  truth  of  a  God- 
Man,  never  letting  go  a  tension  which  is  as  gentle 
as  it  is  steadfast,  as  sublime  as  it  is  direct;  making 
thenceforth  the  motive  of  a  life  altogether  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  God  in  His  humanity. 

Of  all  Espousals,  Raphael's,  in  the  Brera 
Gallery  at  Milan,  must  be  regarded  as  the  per- 
fect flowering  and  unfolding  of  the  tradition 
and  type  which  had  come  down  from  Cimabue; 
not  only  in  the  modesty  and  beauty  of  the  Virgin 
herself,  but  in  her  virginal  spouse  Saint  Joseph. 
The  whole  picture,  so  dignified  in  its  arrange- 
ment, high-priest,  temple  and  attendants,  breathes 
forth  the  aroma  of  virginal  souls,  the  beauty  of 
that  celestial  virtue  which  these  chaste  spouses 
possessed  as  perfectly  as  the  angels  in  heaven. 
In  truth,  the  loveliness  of  Raphael's  own  soul 
shines  forth  in  as  marked  a  degree  in  his  Saint 
Josephs  as  in  his  Madonnas.  Never  is  there  a 
lapse  either  in  dignity,  grave  serenity,  or  virginal 
purity;  so  that  in  his  Holy  Families,  whether,  as 
on  their  way  to  Egypt,  we  see  Joseph  gathering 
the  dates  from  the  branches  held  down  by  angels, 
or  seated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  beloved 
group  and  leaning  meditatively  on  his  hand,  we 
recognize  him  as  the  one  ordained  by  God  to 
be  the  protector  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  and 
Divine  Child. 

But  a  painter  born  two  hundred  and  ten  years 
after  Raphael  has  given  us  a  Saint  Joseph  with 
characteristics  of  his  own.  He  is  still  in  Egypt, 
and  one  would  say  had  been  rambling  amid  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  temple  with  the  Divine 
Child,  whose  tender  feet  may  have  been  hurt  by 
the  rough  way  or  have  become  weary;  for  He 
has  been  lifted  from  the  ground  by  His  foster- 
father  and  is  standing  on  the  broken  pedestal  of 
a  pillar,  still  supported  by  the  faithful,  loving 
arms,  and  leaning  His  young  head  against  the 
steadfast  shoulder,  while  one  small  hand  holds 
Saint  Joseph's  lily  for  him.  In  this  picture  Saint 
Joseph  has  not  passed  beyond  ripe  manhood. 


The  hair  and  beard  are  long  and  thick,  and  there 
is  no  look  of  age  in  the  face,  but — an  unmistak- 
able miraculous  sanctity.* 

In  our  age  Saint  Joseph  has  not  lost  his  charm 
for  the  artist,  f  The  German  school  of  religious 
art  teems  with  Saint  Josephs.  One  by  Lauenstein 
has  been,  for  years,  one  of  our  favorites  among 
the  Diisseldorf  prints.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Return 
from  Egypt,  but  it  has  the  look  of  a  little  walk 
taken  by  the  Holy  Family  over  the  sandy  plains 
toward  the  great  pyramids;  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  virgin  foster-father  holding  each  a  hand  of 
the  little  One,  and  both  looking  upon  Him  in  a 
silence  of  ineffably  loving  worship.  Above,  on 
the  clouds,  broods  the  Eternal  Father  with  ex- 
tended arms,  and  below  Him  the  Dove  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  light  streaming  down  in  bene- 
diction upon  the  group. 

A.  M.  von  Oer,  E.  Steinle,  Deger,  both  Andrew 
and  Carl  Miiller,  and  Ittenbach,  have  glorified 
Saint  Joseph  either  in  groups  or  single  figures; 
we  may  even  venture  to  say  that  by  no  painter 
of  this  school  has  Saint  Joseph  been  overlooked. 
Among  the  "Forty  Illustrations  of  the  Gospels'* 
by  Overbeck,  we  find  Saint  Joseph  given  promi- 
nently in  the  "Visitation,"  the  "Nativity,"  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi";  "The  Warning  and 
Flight  into  Egypt,"  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
compositions  in  the  whole  series;  "The  Work- 
shop of  Saint  Joseph,"  where  this  foster-father, 
on  his  knees,  with  his  adz  still  in  his  crossed 
hands,  looks  meditatively  on  the  Boy  Jesus  as 
He  seems  unconsciously  to  saw  the  board  on 
which  he  works  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Sitting 
on  the  low  wall  which  encloses  the  open  space, 
and  evidently  outside  the  workshop  itself,  so  as 
to  give  a  charming  landscape  for  a  background, 
is  the  Virgin  Mother,  on  one  side  of  her  Saint 


*  In  the  Museum  at  Seville,  Spain. 

t  While  in  Rome  in  1876,  Mr. William  W.Starr 
executed  a  statue  of  Saint  Joseph  for  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Name  in  Chicago,  which  stands  on  a 
pedestal  close  beside  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
this  being  all  the  more  suitable,  as  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  artist  to  "represent  Saint  Joseph  medi- 
tating," as  he  expressed  it,  "on  the  Blessed  Virgin 
standing  at  his  side."  The  same  artist  has  made  three 
designs  for  low  reliefs  to  be  set  in  the  frotit  of  an 
altar  to  Saint  Joseph,  giving  "The  Warning  of  the 
Angel"  to  fly  into  Egypt;  "The  Repose"  on  the 
way  thither,  and  "The  Return."  All  these  are  noble 
in  conception  and  instinct  with  the  best  traditions. 
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Anna,  on  the  other  Saint  Joachim,  watching  the 
Boy  at  His  labor.  The  whole  composition  is  one 
of  ideal  beauty.  Then  the  "  Finding  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,"  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her 
spouse  are  seen  in  the  distance,  distress  and 
anxiety  on  their  countenances,  but  Saint  Joseph's 
face  turned  toward  the  Mother  with  a  look  of 
exquisite  sympathy  and  pity.  And  yet  it  is  in  the 
"  Death  of  Saint  Joseph  "  that  we  see  Overbeck's 
almost  life-long  devotion  to  Saint  Joseph.  For 
many  years  he  was  never  without  a  sketch  or 
advancing  picture  of  this  scene  upon  his  easel. 
When  one  was  called  for  another  was  begun;  and 
thus  his  delineation  of  this  scene,  so  pathetic 
yet  so  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  not  only  kept 
his  own  aspirations  for  his  last  hour  warm  and 
living,  but  inspired  them  continually  in  others. 

To-day,  when  the  voice  of  the  Chief  Pastor 
and  Shepherd  gives  as  one  of  the  subjects  for 
universal  prayer  "an  increase  of  devotion  to  St. 
Joseph,"  when  he  is  honored  as  the  Patron  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  Universal,  it  is  a  matter  for 
profound  satisfaction  to  find  Christian  Art  so 
faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  from  the 
earliest  ages.  What  can  not  be  deciphered  on 
the  deteriorated  walls  of  the  Catacombs  is  given 
on  their  sarcophagi,  which,  like  the  mosaics  of  a 
later  age,  render  imperishable  testimony  to  the 
place  which  Saint  Joseph  has  ever  had  in  the 
hearts  which  love  Jesus  and  Mary,  uniting  his 
name  to  theirs,  and  crowning  his  humility  with 
the  lilies  of  a  supernatural  chastity. 

Protector  and  virgin  spouse  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  foster-father  of  the  Incarnate  Word! 
well  may  you  stand  as  a  model  before  the  priest 
serving  Jesus  in  the  tabernacle,  handling  the 
consecrated  Host,  watching  over  the  interests  of 
Jesus  in  the  world!  As  the  head  of  the  Holy 
Family,  well  may  you  be  invoked  as  the  patron 
of  Christian  homes;  and,  as  the  procurator  for 
the  necessities  of  those  who  shared  your  virtuous 
poverty,  well  may  you  be  invoked  for  all  in  need! 
While  the  eloquent  silence  of  a  life  consecrated 
to  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  ecstatic  silence  also  of 
your  contemplation  of  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation, may  well  be  our  guide  to  that  hidden 
life,  by  which  we  dwell,  in  the  midst  of  cares 
and  exterior  occupations,  evermore  with  Jesus 
and  with  Mary,  "to  die  one  day  within  their 
loving  arms." 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN. 


VII. 

•'A  touch  of  nature — " 

DESMOND  said  good-bye  to  Eleanor  with  a 
group  of  other  people  who  were  taking  their 
leave.  She  scarcely  noticed  him,  so  occupied  was 
she  with  her  duties  as  hostess.  He  was  rather 
glad  of  this:  he  wanted  time  to  think;  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  have  spoken  to  her,  after  Mrs. 
Bayard's  hint,  without  embarrassment. 

He  walked  hastily  home.  There  was  a  light  in 
the  parlor,  and  as  he  entered  a  slight  rustle  on 
the  stairs  told  him  that  his  mother  had  been 
waiting  for  him.  He  did  not  sleep  as  well  as  usual. 
He  was  excited,  restless.  How  pretty  the  scene 
had  been !  How  easy  it  was  to  change  everyday  life 
into  something  beautiful  with  money!  If  he  only 
had  money,  he  said  to  himself,  he  could  do  any- 
thing. He  was  elated;  after  all,  he  had  held  his 
own.  His  manners  were  as  good  and  his  manner 
as  acceptable  as  those  of  any  man  present;  he 
felt  that  he  had  kept  his  self-respect  and  held  the 
respect  of  the  others.  The  people  on  the  Hill 
were  really  not  so  arrogant  as  he  had  imagined 
them  to  be.  There  was  only  one  woman  in  the 
crowd  who  had  been  insolent.  He  reddened  again 
as  he  recalled  snatches  of  talk  he  had  overheard. 

"Eleanor  seems  to  be  mixing  people  up," 
Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  had  said.  "  I  see  that  Des- 
mond young  man  from  the  Chair  Factory  here. 
The  Irish  Catholics  are  really  not  all  so  low. 
We  can  stand  some  of  the  men,  but  I  do  hope 
Eleanor  will  not  try  to  force  their  women  on  us! " 

Patrick  bit  his  lip  as  he  thought  of  this.  The 
remembrance  of  it  obscured  the  pleasure  he 
had  a  moment  before.  What  made  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  people  on  the  Hill, 
between  his  mother  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sykes? 
Only  money;  so  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was 
no  other  power  really  recognized  in  Redwood. 
Why  had  he  feared  that  Eleanor  Redwood  would 
patronize  him?  It  was  not  that  he  had  felt  she 
was  more  intellectual  or  better  in  any  way  than 
he  was.  It  was  because  ^he  had  been  surrounded 
by  the  externals  of  comparative  riches  for  some 
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time.  Even  the  Bayards,  whom  he  disliked  in- 
voluntarily, had  a  certain  advantage  over  him  in 
this  respect.  He  ground  his  teeth  as  he  thought 
of  it.  What  was  money,  after  all?  Every  fool 
seemed  to  be  able  to  make  it.  And  yet  when  he 
stretched  out  his  empty  hands  into  the  darkness, 
he  exclaimed  with  shame  that  he  was  not  one 
of  these  fools. 

Then  his  thoughts  returned  to  Judge  Red- 
wood's softly  lighted  rooms,  and  he  contrasted 
them  with  the  interior  of  his  mother's  home. 
No,  he  said  to  himself,  Eleanor  should  not  visit 
his  mother  until  he  had  provided  a  better  place. 
He  knew  that  only  a  short  time  ago  nearly  all 
the  people  on  the  Hill  had  been  glad  to  shelter 
themselves  under  roofs  even  less  pretentious 
than  that  which  sheltered  him  and  his  mother. 
But  times  had  changed;  Redwood  soon  forgot 
what  it  did  not  see  and  what  it  preferred  not  to 
remember. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  he  still  sat  in  the  dark- 
ness, thinking,  thinking,  trying  to  solve  the  social 
problem  that  refused  to  be  solved.  Yes:  the  Hill 
people  were  more  amiable  than  he  had  expected. 
In  spite  of  Rena  Eastwood  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Sykes*  speech,  he  had  not  felt  like  an  outsider, 
though  the  splendor  and  perfection  of  the  as- 
sembly had  filled  him  with  awe,  notwithstanding 
his  effort  to  appear  entirely  unimpressed. 

Mrs.  Bayard's  words  came  back  to  him  with 
starthng  distinctness.  What  could  they  mean? 
Did  they  mean  anything?  Desmond  was  not 
more  conceited  than  most  young  men  of  his  age, 
and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  him  that  Eleanor 
Redwood  might  have  become  interested  in  him, 
and  that  Mrs.  Bayard  had  meant  to  encourage 
him.  But  he  cast  this  flitting  thought  aside,  as 
unworthy  of  him.  He  decided,  however,  not  to 
go  to  the  Howard  House  for  his  dinner  the  next 
day.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Bayard  bore  the  reputa- 
tion in  Redwood  of  having  a  delicate  talent  for 
making  mischief;  his  instinct  told  him  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  be  seen  in  ear- 
nest conversation  with  her,  as  all  Redwood  knew 
that  he  had  met  her  only  the  night  before.  He 
would  wait.  If  his  acquaintance  with  Eleanor 
Redwood  should  progress,  he  would  probably 
learn  what  Mrs.  Bayard  meant.  At  any  rate,  he 
would  never  stoop  to  discover  the  secret  by  un- 
derhand means.  Who  would  have  believed  that 


Eleanor  Redwood,  whom  some  people  laughed 
at  for  her  pride  and  aristocratic  airs,  was  really 
so  amiable  and  womanly?  What  a  sincere  and 
truthful  face!    What  a  graceful  air — 

When  morning  broke,  his  watchful  mother 
found  Desmond  asleep  on  a  chair  near  the  win- 
dow, with  the  daffodils,  drooping  now,  still  in 
his  coat  buttonhole.  She  shook  her  head  over  it, 
and  did  not  awaken  him. 

Judge  Redwood's  house  had  a  changed  aspect 
on  the  morning  after  the  Coffee.  The  smilax  and 
roses  did  not  seem  as  graceful  or  as  appropriate  in 
the  morning  sunlight  as  they  had  seemed  under 
the  gas  of  the  night  before.  Bits  of  tissue-paper, 
parts  of  the  German  favors,  and  various  shreds 
and  patches  of  the  women's  costume,  strewed  the 
floors.  A  careless  driver  had  crossed  the  lawn  by 
mistake,  and  destroyed  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
of  the  tulip  beds,  leaving  great  ruts  in  the  soft, 
green  expanse.  Besides,  he  had  knocked  down  a 
large  vase  at  the  corner  of  the  drive.  Belinda 
was  cross  and  nervous.  The  truth  is,  Belinda's 
conscience  troubled  her,  and  she  felt  obliged  to 
"take  it  out"  of  everybody  that  came  in  her  way. 

Eleanor  awoke,  in  a  very  depressed  condition 
of  mind,  with  a  consciousness  of  a  heavy  weight 
at  her  heart,  which  she  could  not  explain  at  first. 
What  was  the  use  of  all  the  trouble  she  had  taken 
the  night  before?  The  dazzling  morning  sun 
only  intensified  her  gloom.  And  now  that  the 
excitement  of  her  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment had  died  away,  the  question  of  the  mystery 
came  into  her  mind  with  new  exigency.  She 
took  the  faded  note  in  her  mother's  handwriting 
and  read  it  again  and  again.  What  could  it 
mean?  Belinda  came  upstairs  and  deposited  a 
cup  of  coffee  on  her  table. 

"You  can  come  down  when  you  like,  of 
course,"  that  amiable  person  said;  "but  if  I  drop 
dead  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  overwork,  the 
coroner  won't  hold  you  irresponsible." 

Eleanor  turned  wearily.  What  did  it  matter 
what  Belinda  said?  Nothing  could  make  her 
more  wretched  than  she  was.  Belinda  now  looked 
at  her  with  a  gleam  of  kindliness  in  her  eyes.  If 
she  had  not  such  a  strong  sense  of  dignity,  she 
would  have  spoken  then  and  there.  She  felt  re- 
lieved as  she  saw  the  note  which  had  fallen 
on  Eleanor's  toilette  table.  It  was  out  of  Mrs. 
Bayard's  hands,  at  least. 
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She  hesitated  a  moment.  Should  she  speak  or 
not?  It  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  her  dignity 
to  do  so;  and,  besides,  Mr.  Stokes  might  advise 
her  to  keep  silence, — she  had  great  confidence 
in  Mr.  Stokes.  Another  consideration  moved  her 
to  keep  her  lips  closed :  what  would  Judge  Red- 
wood say  if  she  meddled  in  this  matter?  Belinda, 
in  the  course  of  her  domestic  service,  had  lived 
-with  nearly  every  family  in  Redwood.  In  addition 
to  this,  her  reputation  as  a  person  of  experience 
in  the  arrangement  of  funerals  was  very  great; 
consequently  she  had  been  brought  into  contact 
with  all  the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  she  knew 
that  Judge  Redwood's  secret  had  been  well  kept. 
And  now  that  she  was  sure  that  Laura's  mother 
had  never  told  her  daughter,  and  that  Patrick 
Desmond  was  ignorant  of  it,  she  was  amazed 
at  this.  She  left  the  room  somewhat  reluctantly. 
She  realized  that  Eleanor  must  be  unhappy,  and 
she  wished  with  all  her  heart  that,  in  her  desire 
to  bind  Mrs.  Bayard  to  the  cause  of  the  African 
Kindergarten,  she  had  not  been  so  impulsive;  it 
was  only  a  few  days  before  Mrs.  Bayard's  un- 
fortunate visit  that  she  had  unluckily  found  the 
forgotten  letter  in  an  old  box  of  odds  and  ends. 
Mrs.  Bayard's  words  to  Desmond  had  opened 
her  eyes  to  the  possible  extent  of  the  injury  she 
had  done. 

Eleanor  thanked  Belinda  for  the  coffee,  and 
after  she  had  gone  read  the  letter  again: 

"Mrs. Desmond: — Guard  my  son  as  you  will 

guard  your  life;  and  I  will  cherish  your  child 

until  I  can  speak  out,  to  tell  of  the  wickedness 

of  the  man  who  hates  me  because  I  am  what  I 

am.  Some  day  the  truth  will  out,  and  my  boy 

will  have  his  own. 

"Clarissa  Redwood." 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Eleanor's  mind  about 
the  meaning  of  this:  she  was  enjoying  what  be- 
longed to  another.  Was  that  other  Patrick  Des- 
mond ?  She  almost  hoped  it  was;  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  give  all  her  fortune  to  him.  She  thought 
of  his  clear,  earnest  look  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
solation. There,  at  least,  was  truth! 

The  reaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  last 
few  days  had  set  in, — Eleanor  was  of  that  elastic 
temperament  which,  while  it  readily  yields  to  the 
call  of  common-sense,  is  easily  exalted  or  de- 
pressed. The  morning  wore  on;  she  tried  in  vain 
to  content  herself  with  the  work  that  lay  near 


her  hands.  She  thought  with  dislike  of  the 
prospect  of  half  a  dozen  friends  coming  in  the 
afternoon  "to  talk  things  over."  As  soon  as  her 
father  should  come  home,  she  would  certainly 
ask  him — though  it  would  be  a  great  trial — what 
the  letter  meant.  A  fear,  which  ^e  cast  back 
every  time  it  oppressed  her,  haunted  her.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  she  was  not  Eleanor  Red- 
wood?— that  there  was  another  who  could  claim 
her  father's  name,  as  well  as  the  rights  that  went 
with  it?  She  laughed  at  the  surmise.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  occur  outside  of  a  sensational 
story-book.  An  exchange  of  children! — it  cer- 
tainly was  absurd.  And  the  absurdity  of  it  made 
her  for  a  moment  lose  her  gloom.  The  very  idea 
of  her  father's  being  connected  with  such  a  melo- 
dramatic affair  was  absolutely  humorous.  And 
yet  there  was  the  terrible  letter! 

Eleanor  wondered  how  she  could  have  en- 
joyed, even  endured,  the  entertainment  of  the 
preceding  night.  She  clasped  her  hands,  and, 
to  Belinda's  consternation,  dropped  her  dust- 
brush  and  burst  into  tears.  At  that  moment  one 
of  the  temporary  "helps"  brought  in  a  card; 
and  Belinda,  having  read  the  name  on  it,  an- 
nounced, "Mrs.  Howard  Sykes." 

Eleanor  dried  her  eyes,  put  on  her  hat  and 
jacket,  and,  flinging  a  hasty  "  not  at  home  "  after 
her,  made  for  the  gate  of  the  back  garden.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  river.  A  shrill 
whistle  blew;  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  this  was 
a  signal  for  the  men  in  the  mills  to  quit  work. 
She  resolved  to  go  over  the  river  to  Patrick  Des- 
mond's mother.  Mrs.  Bayard  had  carelessly  said 
that  Desmond  did  not  dine  at  home,  and  that 
she  noticed  him  every  noonday  at  the  Howard 
House.  Eleanor  could  see  Mrs.  Desmond  alone 
and  ask  her.  This  was  her  chance. 

With  that  somewhat  unreasonable  sense  of  re- 
lief which  a  resolution,  however  desperate,  often 
brings,  Eleanor  crossed  the  bridge  just  in  time 
to  meet  a  great  crowd  of  the  factory  "hands" 
on  their  way  to  dinner.  The  younger  ones  were 
as  gay  and  frisky  as  possible;  the  older  men 
and  women  were  more  sedate.  They  were  mostly 
Swedes  and  Poles,  with  an  Irishman  here  and 
there.  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  must  be  to  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  sound  of  a  bell;  to  have  to 
go  and  come  at  the  command  of  others;  to  work 
and  work,  and  begin  work  again!   Still,  the  girls 
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and  women  were  not  unhappy-looking.  They 
laughed  and  exchanged  jokes,  and  were  extremely 
vivacious, — that  is,  the  Poles  were;  the  Swedes, 
blond-haired  and  blue-gowned,  were  more  silent. 

Eleanor  did  not  find  it  hard  to  reach  Mrs.  Des- 
mond's house.%A  question  or  two  to  the  nearest 
child  set  her  right.  The  house  was  a  dazzlingly 
white  frame  dwelling,  with  a  veranda  in  front, 
well  curtained  with  vines,  budding  almost  visibly 
in  the  spring  sunshine.  It  stood  back  a  little 
from  the  street.  Eleanor  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  air  of  comfort  and  the  neatness  that 
reigned  in  this  part  of  the  town.  She  had  ex- 
pected to  see  signs  of  deep  poverty  and  depres- 
sion. She  knocked  at  the  white  door  timidly.  At 
that  moment  she  asked  herself  whether  Mrs.  Des- 
mond might  not  confront  her  as  an  intruder. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  rose-tinted,  wrinkled 
face,  full  of  sweetness  and  gentleness,  beneath  a 
white  cap-frill,  met  Eleanor's  gaze.  Patrick's 
.nother  was  a  little  woman,  and  she  had  to  turn 
up  her  eyes  to  see  Eleanor's  countenance.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  dark  gown,  with  lace  collar, 
she  always  wore  when  she  expected  Patrick  or 
"company."  If  Eleanor  had  known  what  the 
collar  meant,  she  would  have  postponed  her  en- 
trance until  another  day.  Mrs.  Desmond  smiled, 
and  begged  her  visitor  to  excuse  her  just  one 
minute:  she  had  something  "on  the  stove." 
Eleanor  drew  out  one  of  the  horsehair  chairs — 
Mrs.  Desmond's  pride, — and  sat  down,  following 
her  hostess'  invitation. 

The  odor  of  the  hyacinth  and  the  mignonette 
on  the  window-shelf  filled  the  room.  Eleanor 
admired  its  extreme  neatness,  and  wondered  at 
the  flamboyant  and  stunning  greens  and  reds  in 
the  picture  of  St.  Patrick  over  the  mantelpiece, 
— colors  which  "  swore  at "  the  other  reds  and 
greens  in  the  brilliant  piece  of  carpet  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  Eleanor  looked  at  the  narrow  room, 
and  said  to  herself  that  this  was  no  place  for  a 
man  like  Patrick  Desmond.  A  man  like  him 
ought  to  be  set  in  a  palace. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Desmond  came  in.  She 
was  rather  heated  from  too  close  contact  with 
the  stove,  and  perhaps  a  little  flurried  by  the 
presence  of  a  visitor.  She  smiled  a  welcome 
nevertheless,  although  it  was  her  private  opin- 
ion that  Miss  Redwood  was  a  very  good-looking 
book  agent. 


"  I  thought  I  might  come  to  see  you,"  began 
Eleanor,  drawing  her  mother's  letter  from  her 
purse;  "but  I  am  almost  afraid — " 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  sorry,  dear,  that  I  can't  sub- 
scribe to-day!  We've  just  finished  taking 'The 
Parnell  Movement'  in  fifty-four  parts,  and  it  is 
not  ended  yet;  and  we've  had  'The  Lives  of  the 
Popes '  coming  for  the  last  two  years — but  you 
look  tired;  let  me  get  you  a  cup  of  tea?" 

"No— oh, no!"  said  Eleanor,  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  information.  "  I  am  afraid  you  take 
me  for  somebody  else."  At  another  time  all 
Eleanor's  carefully  cultivated  aristocratic  preju- 
dices would  have  been  aroused  by  Mrs.  Des- 
mond's mistake;  but  to-day  she  felt  very  humble. 
"I  am  not  selling  books.  If  I  were,"  she  added, 
with  one  of  those  perceptions  of  the  humorous 
which  were  apt  to  strike  her  at  incongruous 
times,  "I  should  have  called  you  'the lady  of  the 
house.'  I  fancy  you  remember  my  mother,  Mrs. 
Desmond?  I  am  Eleanor  Redwood." 

"Dear,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Desmond, putting  on 
her  spectacles.  "Ah,  yes!  You  have  the  look  of 
Clarissa  Waldron.  I  knew  her  well." 

Mrs.  Desmond,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  made  a  dozen  apologies;  as  it  was, 
she  forgot  them,  and  took  both  Eleanor's  hands 
in  hers.  Her  voice  was  so  soft — with  the  pathos 
of  intonation  so  charming  in  many  Irish  voices, 
as  in  many  Irish  melodies, — that  Eleanor  felt  a 
new  sense  of  peace. 

"O  Mrs.  Desmond,"  she  said,  beginning  to  cry, 
"you  knew  my  mother!  Tell  me  all!" 

She  held  Mrs.  Desmond's  hands  now  with 
a  nervous  clasp.  The  latter,  starting  at  her  ques- 
tion, had  almost  withdrawn  them;  but  Eleanor 
held  them  fast.  The  color  left  Mrs.  Desmond's 
face  for  an  instant;  she  gently  disengaged  herself; 
she  wanted  to  gain  time  to  think. 

"  Wait,  dear,  till  I  get  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

Before  Eleanor  could  protest  the  elder  woman 
had  left  the  room.  When  she  returned  with  the 
tea,  she  had  regained  her  calmness.  She  made 
Eleanor  drink  it,  while  she  fixed  her  own  eyes 
on  a  little  card  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  which  stood  on  the  mantel-shelf. 

"You  must  tell  me  all,"  Eleanor  said,  drawing 
Mrs.  Desmond  toward  her.  "  Oh,  you  don't  know 
how  unhappy  I  am!  I  can  bear  anything  better 
than  suspense." 
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Mrs.  Desmond  drew  a  chair  beside  Eleanor's, 
and  was  silent;  Eleanor  could  see  that  she  was 
praying. 

"  I  ought  to  know  the  truth.  Read  this,  my 
mother's  own  letter." 

Slowly  and  carefully  Mrs.  Desmond — who  sel- 
dom read  anything  but  her  prayer-book  now — 
mastered  the  contents  of  the  note. 

"Where  did  you  get  this?"  she  asked,  gravely. 

•*  I  found  it  in  one  of  my  father's  note-books, 
—it  dropped  out,"  Eleanor  answered. 

"  But  it  was  intended  for  me,  though  I  had  no 
right  to  receive  it, — poor  Clarissa!"  Mrs.  Des- 
mond murmured  these  last  words  to  herself. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Desmond,"  said  Eleanor,  putting 
her  arms  about  the  old  woman's  neck,  "tell  me 
the  truth.  I  shall  die  if  I  have  to  wait  until  my 
father  comes  home.  Whom  can  I  trust?" 

"You  can  trust  your  father,"  said  Mrs. Des- 
mond, with  a  dignity  which,  gentle  and  unas- 
sertive as  it  was,  gave  Eleanor  some  comfort. 
The  worst  fear  of  all  had  been  that  a  time  might 
come  when  she  could  not  trust  her  father. 

"Give  him  this  note,"  continued  Mrs. Des- 
mond. "  He  will  tell  you  to  trust  him  and  ask 
no  questions.  It  means  nothing  to  you  and  noth- 
ing to  me.  It  should  have  been  destroyed." 

"It  means  nothing?"  asked  Eleanor,  doubt- 
fully. She  looked  into  Mrs.  Desmond's  eyes,  and 
read  truth  there;  she  threw  her  arms  around  the 
old  woman's  neck.  "  I  believe  you,"  she  said;  "  I 
believe  you.  I  will  ask  my  father,  and  abide  by 
what  he  says.  But,  oh,  why  should  I  not  know  why 
my  mother  wrote  this?" 

A  pained  look  crossed  Mrs.  Desmond's  face; 
she  put  her  wrinkled  hand  on  Eleanor's  head  as 
if  in  blessing.  The  door  softly  opened,  and  Pat- 
rick entered  without  ceremony.  His  mother,  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had  forgotten  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Discords. 


BY    FLORA    L.  STANFIELD. 


Obedience  of  domestic  life  is  a  great  disci- 
pline of  humility,  piety,  and  self-content.  A  good 
son  will  make  a  good  priest,  and  a  good  daughter 
will  make  a  good  nun.  A  disobedient  son  will 
hardly  make  an  obedient  priest,  and  an  unloving 
daughter  will  hardly  make  a  Sister  of  Charity. 
A  good  home  is  a  great  novitiate. — Cardinal 
Manning. 


3  N  earnest  pupil  wearily  intent 

•'      Upon  the  measures  of  a  little^song; 

A  patient  teacher  with  dim  vision  bent 

Upon  the  slender  hands  which  move  along, 
Interpreting  vagaries  that  were  born 
In  a  musician's  heart  cne  happy  morn. 

"Songs  without  Words"  upon  the  printedlpage 
Speak  of  the  master,  dear  beyond  compare; 

Songs  without  words,  like  wild  birds  in  a  cage, 
Flutter  and  fall  upon  the  drowsy  air. 

The  reason  why  the  teacher's  sight  is  dim 

Is  that  one  day  such  songs  were  sung  to  him. 

A  tiny  frown  upon  the  pupil's  brow, 
A  crash  upon  the  old  piano's  keys; 

"There  is  none  wise  enough  to  tell  me  how 
To  find  the  harmony  in  chords  like  these. 

Poor  Mendelssohn  was  surely  half  insane 

To  spoil  with  faulty  tones  so  fine  a  strain." 

"  My  child,"  the  teacher  answered, "  'tis  the  ears 
We  listen  with  that  make  the  music  sweet; 

He  with  untutored  senses  never  hears 
The  tones  which  make  the  melody  complete. 

This  rule  remember  for  your  future  good: 

Grand  harmonies  are  discords  understood." 

Our  lives,  like  measures  of  the  master's  song. 
Have  jarring  notes,  at  which  we,  too,  exclaim: 

"  God  did  not  fashion  sounds  so  wildly  wrong 
As  are  these  discords,  and  He  will  not  blame 

The  one  who  sees  no  possible  design 

In  such  a  wasted  life  as  this  of  mine." 

We  tread  a  flinty  path,  and  can  not  find 
The  beauty  in  the  mystery  of  pain; 

Perchance  the  dust  of  labor  makes  us  blind: 
We  miss  the  road  and  find  it  not  again; 

And  when  the  angels  tell  us  of  the  way, 

We  murmur,  "Discord!"  at  the  words  they  say. 

The  tender  counsel  of  an  anxious  friend, 
The  calm  reproof  in  phrase  of  Holy  Writ, 

The  pleading  eyes  of  one  who  would  amend 
The  tangled.stitches  our  weak  hands  have  knit; 
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Songs  without  words  upon  the  air  they  fall; 
Words  without  songs  we  call  them,  one  and  all. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  not  comprehend 
The  subtle  chords  which  so  offend  us  here 

Until  we  loose  our  sandals,  as  we  wend 
Our  way  to  Paradise,  its  portals  near. 

There  many  a  wandering  minstrel  wakes  to  find 

That  he  has  left  earth's  discords  far  behind. 


A  Saint  of  Many  Clients. 

AN  event  has  recently  occurred  at  Antwerp, 
in  Belgium,  which  is  probably  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Provincial  Council  voted  a  subsidy  for  the 
shrine  of  St.  Hubert  in  the  Ardennes.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  incident  appeared  in  an 
English  newspaper,  the  London  Morning  Adver- 
tiser for  March  20: 

A  grateful  and  enlightened  Provincial  Council 
is  clearly  that  with  which  the  ancient  city  of  Ant- 
'werp  is  blessed.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  Council 
voted  an  annual  allowance  of  20/.  to  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris ;  and  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  same  body  a  M.  Smolderen  moved  that  a 
similar  allowance  should  be  voted  to  St.  Hubert.  The 
journal  Le  Pricurseur  thus  reports  the  incident: 
"  M.  Smolderen  maintained  that  another  doctor  had 
performed  prodigies  of  cure  quite  equal  to  those  per- 
formed by  M.  Pasteur  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  and 
\h.2X  autre  grand  savant  was  St.  Hubert. — (Laughter.) 
— The  least  they  could  do  was  to  couple  the  latter's 
Tiame  with  the  name  of  M.Pasteur. — (Protests  from 
the  Left.) — M.Janssens,  of  Gheel,  asserted  that  the 
•miracles  of  St.  Hubert  were  fully  as  real  as  those 
of  M.  Pasteur,  and  he  supported  the  motion. — M. 
Delvaux:  It  is  shameful. — (Violent  protests  from 
the  Right.)  I  ask  for  a  call-over  of  members  if  we 
vote. — (Members  of  the  Right:  We  will  vote  it.) — 
M.  Delvaux  declared  that  everybody  who  supported 
•such  a  proposition  ought  to  bear  openly  his  part  of 
the  responsibility.— (Uproar.)— The  President:  The 
v^Council  will  now  divide. — The  Council  proceeded  to 
vote  on  the  question,  and  adopted  the  subs^idy  to  St. 
Hubert,  the  Right  against  the  Left. — M.  Delvaux 
•  exclaimed  that  the  result  of  the  division  could  not 
be  accepted  as  serious."  Whether  in  seriousness  or 
not,  the  subsidy  has  been  formally  voted;  and  the 
'Government  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  annulled 
this  act  of  the  Provincial  Council. 


The  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  will  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  this  when  they  are  in- 
formed that  St.  Hubert,  a  small  town  in  the 
Ardennes,  attracts  some  ten  thousand  pilgrims 
annually  J  and  that  the  invocation  of  the  Saint 
whose  name  the  place  bears  is  believed  to  be 
an  unfailing  remedy  against  hydrophobia.  This 
may  excite  their  interest  in  the  following  account 
of  the  Saint  and  his  shrine: 

St.  Hubert  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  sons  of  Duke  Bertrand,  of  Aquitaine, 
a  scion  of  the  Merovingian  house,  and  to  have 
been  born  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  he  passed  some 
years  at  the  court  of  his  father's  suzerain,  Theo- 
doric,  King  of  Neustria;  and  at  that  of  his  rela- 
tive, Pepin  of  Herstal,  the  famous  Mayor  of 
the  Palace.  At  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the  pious 
training  he  had  received  from  his  aunt  St.  Ode, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  worldly  pleasures,  and 
especially  became  a  passionate  devotee  of  the 
chase,  in  which  he  indulged  even  on  days  of  the 
greatest  solemnity.  Thus  on  Good-Friday,in  the 
year  of  grace  683.  at  the  hour  when  faithful  Chris- 
tians were  engaged  with  the  solemn  offices  of  the 
Passion,  Hubert,  with  a  congenial  band  of  fol- 
lowers, was  pursuing  his  favorite  pastime.  He 
roused  a  noble  stag,  in  pursuit  of  which,  urging 
on  his  horse,  he  outstripped  hounds  and  com- 
panions alike.  After  a  while  the  stag  turned  and 
faced  him;  and,  to  his  amazement,  a  crucifix 
appeared  between  its  antlers.  A  voice  which 
proceeded  from  it,  reproaching  him  with  the 
folly  of  his  ways,  directed  him  to  seek  St.  Lam- 
bert, Bishop  of  Maestricht,  and  to  follow  his 
commands  implicitly.  Hubert  did  as  he  had  been 
ordered,  and,  under  the  direction  of  his  Bishop, 
began  to  lead  a  holy  life. 

Not  long  after  he  renounced  his  claims  to  the  j 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  ^ 
of  great  austerity;  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  her- 
mitage near  the  monastery  of  Andain,  in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  which  had  been  founded 
shortly  before  by  St.  Beregisus,  one  of  Duke 
Pepin's  domestic  chaplains.  He  lived  this  ere- 
mitical life  for  seven  long  years,  and  then  was 
directed  by  an  angel  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome;  which  direction  he  followed,  though  not 
till  it  had  been  confirmed  by  his  episcopal  guide. 
Whilst  he  was  in  Rome  his  friend  and  master, 
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St.  Lambert,  was  murdered  by  the  brothers  of 
Pepin's  mistress,  Alpaide,  because  he  had  refused 
to  sit  at  table  with  her,  when  invited  to  do  so  by 
the  Duke.  St.  Sergius,  the  reigning  Pontiff,  was 
warned  of  what  had  taken  place  in  a  dream;  and 
at  the  same  time  instructed  to  consecrate,  as  St. 
Lambert's  successor,  a  pilgrim  who  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  would  be  found  kneeling  at  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter.  When  morning  came  St. 
Sergius  went  to  the  Basilica  and  found  St.  Hubert 
kneeling  at  the  confession.  He  took  him  to  the 
altar  and  informed  him  of  what  had  taken  place. 
St.  Hubert  protested  his  unfitness  for  this  high 
office,  but  a  term  was  put  to  his  objections  by  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  bearing  St.  Lambert's 
pontifical  vestments,  with  which  he  clothed  our 
Saint.  A  stole  was  wanting,  but  not  for  long,  as 
another  angel  brought  him  one  from  our  Blessed 
Lady.  St.  Hubert  raised  no  further  objection,  and 
was  duly  consecrated. 

After  a  while  he  set  out  for  his  diocese.  The 
brothers  of  Alpaide  were  greatly  afraid  of  the 
new  Bishop;  for  not  only  was  he  an  intimate 
friend  of  their  victim  St.  Lambert,  but  also  a 
cousin  and  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Duke  Pepin. 
They  therefore  determined  to  murder  him;  and, 
to  carry  out  their  sacrilegious  intention,  waylaid 
him  as  he  entered  his  diocese.  When  they  burst 
out  from  their  ambush,  St.  Hubert  merely  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  his  would-be  assassins 
were  stretched  on  the  ground.  He  passed  on,  and, 
as  he  approached  Maestricht,  his  see, was  met  by 
Pepin,  who  came  to  greet  him,  attended  by  a 
becoming  retinue.  St.  Hubert  took  his  cousin 
apart,  and  spoke  with  him  so  earnestly  and  with 
such  effect  that  the  Duke  took  back  his  wife 
Plectrude,  and  put  away  her  rival  Alpaide,  who 
is  believed  to  have  ended  her  days  in  a  religious 
house,  leading  a  life  of  penance. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  St.  Hubert.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  called  into  question  by  Catholic 
writers  in  recent  years,  and  not  without  cause. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  no  documents  exist 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century  which 
speak  of  his  royal  origin,  or  of  his  consecration 
in  Rome.  These  writers  suggest  that  the  story  of 
his  consecration  by  the  Pope  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  biography  of  the  English  St.  Willi- 
brord,who  was  Bishop  of  the  neighboring  see  of 
Utrecht;  and  weight  is  lent  to  this  suggestion  by 


the  fact  that  Ultrajectum  is  the  Latin  for  both 
Utrecht  and  Maestricht.  The  story  of  the  stag 
is  even  more  doubtful;  for  it  is  not  found  in  any 
life  of  the  Saint,  still  extant,  of  earlier  date  than 
the  fifteenth  century.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
stag  in  the  lessons  of  the  old  Liege  breviary;  and 
there  is  no  representation  of  the  stag  in  the 
oldest  existing  statues  of  the  Saint — those  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  As  for  the  story 
of  the  consecration,  so  for  this,  a  very  probable 
suggestion  has  been  made — namely,  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  life  of  St.  Eustace,  wh«se  feast 
was  formerly  kept  in  some  places  on  November  3, 
the  day  sacred  to  St.  Hubert. 

The  Saint  was  probably  consecrated  in  698. 
Thirteen  years  later  he  raised  the  body  of  his 
predecessor,  St.  Lambert,  to  the  altar,  and  trans- 
lated it  to  Liege,  then  a  mere  village;  at  which 
place,  in  honor  of  the  martyr,  he  fixed  his  see, 
translating  it  from  Maestricht,  as  formerly  it  had 
been  translated  to  that  place  from  Tongres.  A 
town  sprang  up  around  the  hallowed  remains  of 
St.  Lambert;  and  of  that  town  St.  Hubert  was  ever 
regarded  the  first  lawgiver,  as  well  as  the  real 
founder  of  that  principality  which  was  ruled  by  the 
bishops  of  Liege  till  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Not  much  else  is  known  of  his  episcopate  be- 
yond some  general  characteristics.  His  biogra- 
pher, a  cleric  of  his  household,  tells  us  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  frequency  and  austerity  of 
his  fasts,  the  number  of  his  vigils,  his  zeal  for  souls, 
and  for  his  charity,  which  was  so  great  that,  emu- 
lous of  the  rewards  promised  to  those  who  accept 
the  counsel  of  poverty,  he  regarded  his  patri- 
mony as  the  heritage  of  the  poor.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  ungrudgingly  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  needy,  the  friendless,  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  the  prisoner,  the  oppressed,  and  the 
sorrowing;  all  found  in  him  a  friend  and  a  father. 
His  zeal  for  souls  made  him  ever  ready  to  preach 
to  the  well  disposed  and  to  argue  with  those  that 
had  gone  astray.  His  influence  was  so  great  that 
many  persons  journeyed  from  afar  to  consult 
him.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  labors  to  his  spir- 
itual children:  he  pushed  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  preached  the  Cross  to  the  pagans 
with  such  success  that  he  won  for  himself  the 
title  of  Apostle  of  the  Ardennes. 

But  the  biographer  enters  more  minutely  into 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  last  few  months 
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of  his  life.  During  the  year  726  the  Saint  went 
to  Nivelles,  in  Brabant,  and  whilst  he  was  there 
an  event  occurred  which  is  worthy  of  mention. 
Some  of  the  household  were  fishing,  when  their 
boat  capsized.  One  of  them— none  other  than  he 
who  afterward  wrote  the  Saint's  life — was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  drowned,  from  his  dress 
having  caught  on  a  stake.  He  implored  the  help 
of  God  through  the  merits  of  St.  Hubert,  his 
master  and  Bishop— ^<?r  ejus  sancta  merita  mihi 
succurre  qui  creasti  mare  et  arida, — and  was  im- 
mediately freed  from  danger.  During  that  visit, 
too,  an  angel  announced  to  the  Saint  that  he 
would  die  within  a  year. 

Knowing  that  his  time  was  short,  the  servant 
of  God  redoubled  his  prayers,  his  vigils,  and  his 
charitable  works,  and  so  prepared  himself  for 
death.  On  May  24,  727,  he  consecrated  a  church 
at  Old  Heverl^,  near  Louvain,  in  Brabant,  and 
preached  for  three  hours.  On  the  evening  of  the 
^ame  day  he  set  out  for  home,  but  was  struck 
down  by  fever,  and  obliged  to  cut  short  his 
journey  at  Tervueren,  where  for  five  days  he  lay 
ill.  Soon  after  midnight  on  May  30  he  ordered 
his  attendants  to  sprinkle  his  bed  with  blessed 
oil  and  holy  water,  whilst  he  recited  the  psalm 
Qui  habitat.  After  this  he  began  his  Office,  and 
said  it  from  Matins  to  Vespers  inclusive.  He 
then  sang  the  Credo,  and  began  the  Fater  Noster 
— but  this  was  not  finished  on  earth. 

His  sacred  remains  were  borne  by  his  sorrow- 
ing household  to  Liege,  and  were  met  near  that 
city  by  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  the  faith- 
ful. Their  sorrow  was  so  intense  that  they  were 
unable  to  sing  the  accustomed  psalms  as  they 
accompanied  the  body  to  the  grave,  which  the 
Saint  had  prepared,  about  a  month  before  his 
death,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Sixteen  years 
later  his  successor  conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
St.  Hubert's  body  to  the  altar;  but  before  decree- 
ing this  public  honor,  equivalent  as  it  was  to 
•canonization,  he  ordered  that  a  three-days' fast 
should  be  observed  throughout  the  diocese.  Dur- 
ing the  last  night  vigil  was  kept,  and  when  the 
dawn  appeared  the  grave  was  opened,  so  pleas- 
ing an  odor  proceeding  from  it  that  all  the 
by-standers  were  filled  with  wonder.  The  news 
spread  abroad  that  the  body  of  the  first  Bishop 
of  Liege  was  incorrupt  and  redolent  with  sweet 
.perfume.  Crowds  flocked  to  the  spot,  and  among 


the  rest  came  Carloman,  King  of  the  Franks, 
with  his  family  and  court.  But  long  before  all 
had  been  satisfied,  the  ceremony  of  the  elevation 
was  proceeded  with,  and  the  sacred  body  was 
borne  to  the  high  altar  by  Carloman  and  his 
peers.  From  that  time  forward  the  name  of  Hubert 
was  inscribed  in  the  list  of  saints. 

About  a  century  later  the  Abbey  of  Andain  was 
given  to  some  monks  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Liege,  by 
Bishop  Walcand.  They  were  not  long  in  their 
new  monastery  before  they  asked  the  Bishop  for 
the  body  of  St.  Hubert;  but  he,  either  feeling 
that  the  matter  was  too  grave  to  be  decided  by 
himself,  or  dreading  a  popular  tumult,  referred  it 
to  his  metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
who  in  turn  laid  it  before  the  Emperor.  Louis 
the  Pious,  however,  left  the  decision  to  a  council 
then  assembled  at  Aachen.  The  bishops  present 
at  it  consented  to  the  translation;  and  the  more 
readily  because  they  thought  it  would  promote 
the  cultus  of  the  Saint.  The  shrine  was  opened, 
and  the  body  once  more  found  incorrupt.  For 
three  days  it  was  exposed  to  public  veneration, 
and  then  it  was  borne,  amid  much  pomp,  to 
Andain;  with  which  place  the  Saint  became  so 
intimately  associated  in  men's  minds  that  they 
finally  called  it  by  his  name.  It  will,  then,  for 
the  future  be  spoken  of  as  "  St.  Hubert." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  periods, 
when  it  was  temporarily  removed  on  account  of 
some  invasion,  or  to  satisfy  the  piety  of  some 
great  benefactor,  the  body  of  St.  Hubert  has  not 
left  the  abbey.  But  the  Benedictines  are  no  longer 
there  to  honor  it.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  they  were  deprived  of  the  abbey, 
which  they  had  possessed  for  close  upon  a  thou- 
sand years;  and  the  conventual  buildings  now 
serve  for  a  reformatory.  But  the  church  is  still 
used  for  public  worship,  being  served  by  secular 
priests;  and  some  ten  thousand  pilgrims,  as  we 
have  stated,  visit  it  year  by  year. 

The  exact  whereabouts  of  the  Saint's  body  is 
unknown.  It  was  removed  by  the  monks  and 
hidden  in  1568,  on  account  of  an  incursion  of  _ 
Calvinists,  and  has  never  been  replaced.  Appar-  ^ 
ently,  the  spot  in  which  it  was  concealed  was 
known  to  the  last  abbot;  for  when  he  had  been 
turned  out  of  house  and  home  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  fraternity,  he  used  to  say  that  when  the 
Revolution  had  passed  he  would  expose  the  relics 
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to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  But  he  did  not 
live  long  enough.  The  last  abbot  of  St.  Hubert, 
the  lord  of  sixteen  villages,  the  "first  peer  of 
Bouillon,"  died  in  exile;  and  the  hiding-place  of 
St.  Hubert's  body  is  a  secret  even  more  profound 
than  that  6f  the  body  of  St.  Bede. 

The  holy  body  remained  practically  intact, 
though  some  small  portions  of  it  are  to  be  found 
in  various  places;  as,  for  example,  Liege  and 
Tervueren  in  Belgium,  Autrey  and  Rambervil- 
lers  in  the  Vosges.  Secondary  relics  of  the  Saint 
abound,  notably  the  stole  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  sent  him  by  Our  Lady,  and  the  key 
which  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  him  by 
one  of  the  Popes.  Without  binding  ourselves  to 
accept  the  popular  legend,  there  is  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  believe  that  the  stole  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Saint,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been 
buried  Vith  him;  such  is  the  verdict  of  compe- 
tent archaeologists.  It  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  treatment  of  pilgrims,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on.  The  key  is  one  of  those  containing 
a  relic  of  St.  Peter's  Chains,  which  were  formerly 
sent  to  bishops  and  princes  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs.  Only  two  are  known  to  exist.  The  one 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  sent  to  St.  Hubert 
is  at  Liege,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross;  and 
the  other,  said  to  have  been  sent  to  St.  Servais, 
is  at  Maestricht. 

We  are  told  that  the  intercession  of  St.  Hubert 
was  sought,  and  that  miracles  were  worked  by 
him,  before  his  elevation  to  the  altar;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  or  wide- 
spread devotion  to  him  before  the  translation 
of  his  relics.  Indeed,  as  will  be  remembered,  the 
belief  that  the  translation  would  further  his 
cultus  had  something  to  do  with  the  permission 
for  it  granted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Aachen.  There  is,  however,  reason  for  thinking 
that  soon  after  the  body  had  been  deposited  in 
the  Abbey  of  Andain  those  pilgrimages  were  in- 
augurated, which  afterward  became  so  common. 
It  appears  that  in  837,  ten  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  suffering 
from  drought,  asked  permission  to  go  in  proces- 
sion to  the  abbey  church  for  the  purpose  of 
venerating  the  holy  relics.  The  monks  did  not 
readily  give  their  consent,  for  they  feared  that 
monastic  observance  would  suffer  if  outsiders 
were  encouraged  to  visit  their  sacred  precincts; 


to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  till  then  women 
had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  church  only  on 
one  day  in  the  year.  But  the  importunity  of  the 
people  obliged  the  religious  to  yield,  and  so  a 
beginning  was  made  to  the  pilgrimages. 

As  time  went  on  many  parishes  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  the  north  of  France  went  in  pro- 
cession every  year  to  St.  Hubert.  One  of  these 
processions  was  accompanied  by  a  curious  cere- 
mony. On  the  first  Sunday  in  July  a  pilgrimage 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bastogne,  and 
the  dean  of  that  parish  pronounced  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  defrauded  the 
monastery  of  its  annual  dues,  or  impeded  the 
processions,  or  prevented  honest  dealers  from 
approaching  the  town;  or,  in  short,  committed 
any  act  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  abbey. 

Once  fairly  started,  the  cultus  of  St.  Hubert 
spread  far  and  wide.  In  Germany  it  took  deep 
root,  especially  in  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and 
Trier.  Pilgrimages  were  often  made  to  local 
churches  which  happened  to  possess  a  relic  of 
our  Saint.  One  of  these  churches  was  that  of 
Nonweiler,  the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  St. 
Hubert  was  held  in  such  high  repute  that,  till  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  were  to  be  found  among  the  pilgrims. 

As  the  pilgrimages  to  St.  Hubert  increased  in 
number  and  importance,  the  church  was  enriched 
by  various  grants  of  indulgences,  the  first  of 
them  being  made  by  Nicholas  IV.  rather  more 
than  seven  centuries  ago.  A  confraternity,  which 
still  exists,  was  established  with  the  approval  of 
Julius  II.;  and  two  knightly  orders  were  founded 
in  honor  of  our  Saint.  The  first  of  these  orders  was 
instituted  by  the  Cardinal  Louis,  Duke  of  Bar, 
in  141 6;  and  the  other,  which  is  still  in  existence, " 
by  Gerard,  Duke  of  Juliers,  to  commemorate  a 
victory  he  gained  over  the  Duke  of  Geldres  on 
St.  Hubert's  Day,  1444.  The  statutes  of  this  sec- 
ond order  show  how  essentially  it,  like  others  of 
the  same  nature,  was  a  religious  confraternity; 
for  among  other  requirements  the  knights  were 
obliged  to  say  daily  five  times  a  Pater  and  Ave 
in  honor  of  the  Five  Wounds,  to  keep  the  Feast 
of  St.  Hubert  with  solemnity,  and  to  fast  on 
its  vigil. 

From  very  early  times  St.  Hubert  has  been 
regarded  as  the  special  patron  of  sport;  why  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.   But  such  is  the  case. 
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In  the  tenth  century,  at  the  latest,  a  custom 
arose  of  sending  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Hubert  the 
"first  fruits"  and  a  tithe  of  all  animals  killed  in 
the  chase;  and  this  custom  was  spread  over  a 
considerable  district.  The  kings  of  France  used 
to  build  chapels  in  his  honor  in  the  places  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  hunt;  and  in  Lorraine, 
at  the  present  day,  statues  of  the  Saint  are  fre- 
quently fastened  to  trees,  the  boughs  of  which 
are  drawn  down  to  form  a  canopy.  On  his  feast, 
in  many  districts,  was  sung  a  "Hunting  Mass"; 
which  was  sometimes  called  a  Missa  Canum^ 
because  of  the  custom  which  obtained  in  some 
places  of  taking  hounds  to  the  church.  The 
Hunting  Mass  has  survived  in  two  or  three  Bel- 
gian churches,  notably  in  that  of  Notre- Dame 
du  Sablon,  in  Brussels.  In  this  church  it  is  always 
sung  solemnly  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Hubert,  even 
when  this  chances  to  be  All  Souls*  Day.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  after  the 
Epistle,  after  the  Elevation,  and  at  the  end,  motets 
are  played  on  hunting-horns.  In  Lorraine  the 
hunting  season  is  opened — as  we  believe  it  is 
throughout  France — with  a  Mass  in  honor  of 
St.  Hubert,  though  the  Mass  of  the  Saint  can  not 
always  be  said. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Notre-Dame  de  Val-Vert. 

BY    GEORGE    PROSPERO. 

HOW  remote  the  name  of  the  Rue  d'Enfer 
seems  from  a  shrine  of  our  Holy  Mother, 
who  is  invoked  as  the  Gate  of  Heaven!  Yet  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  still  existing 
in  Paris,  gave  rise  to  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Green  Valley  {Vallis  Viridis),  a  shrine 
which,  unhappily,  has  long  since  disappeared. 

In  bygone  times — some  eight  or  nine  centuries 
ago — the  Kings  of  France  had  built  themselves  a 
castle  in  the  midst  of  a  smiling  valley — Val-Vert, 
or  Vauvert,  as  one  may  choose  to  call  it.  This 
verdant  dale  lay  in  that  part  of  the  Luxemburg 
Gardens  which  at  present  stands  nearest  the 
Rue  Notre-Dame  des  Champs;  this  latter  street 
seeming  almost  like  hallowed  ground,  so  full  is 
it  of  religious  institutions.  Walking  through  the 
park  of  the  Luxemburg  Palace,  with  its  profuse 


sprinkling  of  pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjure  up  the  time  when  one  of  Mary's 
sanctuaries  occupied  the  very  ground  we  tread 
upon.   But  so  it  was. 

Having  occupied  the  Chateau  de  Vauvert,  at 
regular  intervals,  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  the 
monarchs  abandoned  it,  and  the  untenanted 
castle  became  the  dwelling-place  of  thieves  and 
assassins — or,  as  the  good  people  all  round  the 
neighborhood  firmly  believed,  of  the  devil  and 
his  retainers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  nocturnal 
haunt  of  the  evil  spirits  of  earth,  or  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  became  the  terror  of  all  the  country. 
After  nightfall  not  even  the  bravest  would  venture 
to  pass  that  way;  and  when  some  inexperienced 
traveller  unwarily  passed  within  the  grasp  of  the 
inmates  of  Vauvert,  God  and  Our  Lady  alone 
knew  what  became  of  him;  for  he  was  never  seen 
again.  From  midnight  until  early  dawn  the  most 
unearthly  sounds  proceeded  from  within  the 
Chateau, — yells  and  groans  so  fearful  as  even  to 
strike  terror  into  the  stoutest  hearts;  and  when, 
now  and  again,  a  mysterious  tenant  of  the  castle 
did  show  himself  in  the  dark  night,  his  appear- 
ance, say  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  was  not  like 
anything  human.  And  so  certain  was  the  belief 
that  the  occupants  were  truly  inhabitants  of  the 
infernal  regions,  come  on  earth  to  torture  un- 
happy mortals,  that  the  name  Rue  d'Enfer  was 
given  to  the  street  in  which  the  hideous  appari- 
tions were  sometimes  seen. 

Good  St.  Louis,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
felt  grieved  that  in  his  fair  kingdom  such  dire 
deeds  should  come  to  pass.  "Regnum  Gallicsy 
jRegnum  Maria/"  thought  he,  and  at  once  de- 
creed that  to  Mary  should  come  all  the  honor  of 
restoring  peace  to  this  troubled  part  of  his  capital. 
Forthwith  the  King  sent  for  some  monks  from 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  gave  them  as  resi- 
dence the  ill- famed  Chateau  de  Vauvert,  enjoin- 
ing on  them  to  place  their  new  dwelling  under 
the  particular  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
by  erecting  a  sanctuary  in' her  honor.  The  Celes- 
tial Patroness  deigned  to  respond  to  the  con- 
fidence thus  placed  in  her;  for  suddenly,  as  if 
by  some  heavenly  magic,  all  troubles  ceased;  the 
evil  spirits  no  longer  disturbed  the  quiet  inhab- 
itants, and  Val-Vert  became  as  peaceful  as  before. 
So  deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  this 
joyful   deliverance  that  crowds  flocked  to  the 
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humble  sanctuary;  and  soon,  as  a  lasting  tribute 
of  their  thankful  recognition  of  this  great  favor, 
it  was  agreed  to  erect  a  church  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  The  statue  venerated  in  the  first 
sanctuary  was  then  transported  to  the  new  church, 
which  before  long  became  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented pilgrimages  of  the  time. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Val-Vcrt 
was  destroyed;  and  the  image  of  Mary,  before 
which  so  many  heartfelt  prayers  had  ascended  to 
our  Heavenly  Mother,  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Up, to  that  time  many  miraculous  favors  had  been 
granted  in  this  sanctuary.  And  even  when  far 
from  the  shrine.  Our  Lady  of  the  Green  Valley 
was  not  forgotten  by  her  devoted  clients;  for  the 
Sire  de  Joinville,  who  accompanied  St.  Louis  to 
the  Holy  Land,  relates  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  as  an 
authenticated  fact,  that  when  he  was  returning 
from  Palestine  a  knight  fell  overboard  on  the 
ship  which  preceded  his  own.  This  good  Chris- 
tian immediately  prayed:  ^^ Notre-Dame  de  Val- 
Vert,  sauvez-moi.f"  And  the  Sire  de  Joinville 
affirms  that  the  knight  remained  standing  on  the 
water,  though  the  waves  ran  high,  until  picked 
up  by  the  next  boat;  furthermore,  that  during 
the  time  he  was  in,  or  rather  on^  the  sea  a  heavenly 
light  shone  round  him, — a  touching  figure  of  the 
predilection  ever  surrounding  those  whom  Mary 
has  chosen  as  her  special  servants. 


Favors  of  Our  Queen. 

MARVELS    WROUGHT    AT    LOURDES. 

MME.  ALPHONSINE  LOURY,  residing  at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine,  50  Rue  des  Escudiers, 
had  been  suffering  for  a  year  from  acute  pains  in 
her  right  arm.  In  January,  1890,  she  perceived 
that  a  lump  had  grown  under  it;  the  physicians 
she  consulted  pronounced  it  a  cancer,  declaring 
an  operation  absolutely  indispensable.  It  was 
performed  in  May,  the  result  being  a  complete 
paralysis  of  the  limb,  besides  an  open  wound. 
After  that  her  sufferings  became  almost  insup- 
portable, especially  when  the  cancer  had  to  be 
dressed.  A  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  was  decided 
«ipon.   Arriving  there,  Mme.  Loury  went  to  the 


Grotto;  and,  after  fervent  prayers,  she  prepared 
for  Holy  Communion.  On  leaving  the  altar  rail^ 
she  was  able  to  move  her  arm,  hitherto  paralyzed; 
this  amelioration  increased  her  confidence  in  Our 
Lady.  Two  hours'  thanksgiving  on  her  knees  did 
not  overcome  her,  and  she  returned  alone  on  foot 
to  the  Hopital  des  Sept  Douleurs,  carrying  her 
travelling-bag,  which  she  had  been  unable  to 
do  on  alighting  from  the  train,  owing  to  her  ex- 
treme exhaustion.  "  I  washed  myself  and  combed 
my  hair,"  writes  the  poor  woman;  "  then  I  said  to 
the  ladies  that  were  preparing  to  dress  my  arm: 
*  Oh,  do  not  trouble  about  me  any  more!  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  serve  myself  without  help  now.'  And  so 
I  could.  I  removed  quite  easily  the  bandages — 
but  what  was  my  astonishment  and  that  of  the 
ladies  around  me  when  we  perceived  that  the 
wound  was  dried  up  and  perfectly  healed!" 
The  surgeon  who  attended  the  patient  at  the 
Paris  Hotel-Dieu  gave  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  Mme.  Loury  was  entirely  cured,  and  fit  to 
resume  her  laborious  employment. 

Another  extraordinary  cure,  of  recent  occur- 
rence, is  that  of  Mile.  Louise  Garzon,  13  Rue  Ser- 
vandour,  Paris,  who  for  four  years  had  been  a  prey 
to  the  dreadful  disorder  known  as  Pott's  disease. 
It  is  one  of  those  maladies  that  can  in  nowise 
be  cured  by  suggestion — the  sceptic's  favorite 
way  of  accounting  for  supernatural  cures, — and 
consists  in  inflammation  and  softening  of  the 
spine.  The  disease  generally  brings  on  cartes  with 
a  discharge,  invariably  followed  by  complete  pros- 
tration, and  after  a  limited  period  terminating 
in  death.  The  invalid  had  already  passed  through 
the  first  phases  of  the  malady,  and  could  not  bear 
even  to  be  moved  from  one  bed  to  another.  Vio- 
lent pains  in  her  bones  brought  on  ever-recurring 
swoons.  Fourteen  doctors  had  in  turn  taken  up 
the  case  and  abandoned  it,  admitting  their  ina- 
bility to  effect  a  cure.  Three  large  abscesses,  which 
had  to  be  cut  away  with  the  lancet,  had  broken 
out  on  the  patient's  legs;  the  dressing  of  these 
wounds  greatly  increased  the  girl's  sufferings. 

While  in  this  sad  state  Mile.  Garzon  made  up 
her  mind  to  go  to  Lourdes.  The  doctor  under 
whose  care  she  was,  at  first  refused  the  necessary 
certificate,  deeming  locomotion  altogether  impos- 
sible; he  finally  consented,  but  merely  to  grat- 
ify his  patient.  The  certificate  in  question  runs 
thus:  "Mile.  Louise  Garzon,  aged  twenty-seven, 
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is  affected  by  Pott's  disease,  from  which  she  has 
been  suffering  four  years.  She  is  quite  bedridden, 
and  only  lives  upon  milk,  absorbed  in  small  quan- 
tities. Unable  to  take  nourishment,  exhausted  by 
intense  pain  resulting  from  caries  of  the  verte- 
bras, she  is  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  debility. 
Paris,  June  2, 1890.  Signed,  Doctor  Duval." 

From  the  above  we  can  infer  what  the  journey, 
the  stopping  at  Poitiers,  the  transit  from  the 
train  to  the  Grotto,  must  have  been.  The  nights 
were  fearful— in  fact,  a  succession  of  fainting  fits; 
but  those  around  were  praying  with  the  utmost 
ardor  and  faith.  Having  at  last  reached  Lourdes, 
the  sufferer  was  taken  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion at  the  Grotto.  The  first  immersion  in  the 
piscina  brought  on  such  excruciating  pain  that  it 
seemed  to  the  poor  invalid  as  if  her  bones  were 
being  crushed.  During  twenty  minutes  she  re- 
mained unconscious,  but  after  that  she  was  able 
to  walk  a  few  steps,  and  to  stand  alone  for  a 
moment.  This  was  a  great  improvement,  and  her 
confidence  grew  stronger  with  her  gratitude.  The 
progress  became  more  perceptible  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  same  evening  she  was  able  to  kneel 
down  as  the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
passed  before  her.  Another  immersion  in  the  mi- 
raculous water,  though  accompanied  by  the  same 
acute  sufferings,  relieved  the  patient  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  She  who  for  years  had  been 
unable  to  move  alone,  could  now  remain  stand- 
ing for  more  than  two  hours,  could  kneel  at  the 
Grotto,  and  even  go  on  foot  to  the  Rosary 
Church.  Hitherto  she  could  bear  no  solid  food, 
now  she  ate  with  a  hearty  appetite  of  everything 
that  was  set  before  her. 

Mile.  Garzon  is  now  able  to  take  long  walks; 
bcr  appearance  is  that  of  a  robust  young 
woman;  her  spine  has  regained  strength  and 
solidity;  in  a  word,  the  former  invalid  experi- 
ences a  renovation  of  her  whole  being.  One  can 
imagine  how  her  heart  overflows  with  joyous 
gratitude.  Her  only  thought  is  to  spend  her  life 
in  thanksgiving  to  our  Divine  Lord  and  His 
Blessed  Mother,  to  whom  she  owes  so  much. 


In  honoring  the  Mother  of  Jesus  we  do  but 
rightly  worship  Him  who  created  her;  for  an 
artist  desires  nothing  so  much  as  that  his  works 
be  admired  by  all.  And  where  is  the  work  in 
creation  so  beautiful  as  the  soul  of  Mary? 


A  Silver  Jubilee. 

THE  Silver  Jubilee  of  St.  Joseph's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  celebrated  with  be- 
coming solemnity  on  the  feast  of  its  great  patron. 
It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  good  which 
this  band  of  zealous  missionaries  has  already 
accomplished.  The  foundation  of  an  institute  to 
raise  up  priests  for  the  evangelization  of  foreign 
lands  at  a  time  when  the  Church  of  England 
had  scarcely  recuperated  its  forces  after  a  pro- 
longed struggle  for  existence,  might  well  be 
considered  a  hopeless  task.  But  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughan,  now  Bishop  of  Salford,  to  whom  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  had  entrusted  the  realization  of 
the  project,  began  with  characteristic  energy  to 
compass  that  end.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
institute  Bishop  Vaughan  had  to  overcome  many 
obstacles,  and  more  than  once  found  himself  in 
need  of  what  seemed  absolutely  indispensable 
to  carry  on  the  work.  However,  he  continued  his 
labors,  undaunted  by  the  hardships  he  had  to 
endure,  or  by  the  seeming  indifference  with  which 
the  work  was  at  first  regarded  by  many  of  his  co- 
religionists at  home. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  institute  for 
the  foreign  missions  was  without  warm  friends. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  whom  Bishop  Vaughan  with 
his  accustomed  modesty  styles  "  the  Father  and 
Founder  of  St.  Joseph's  College,"  was  from  the 
moment  of  its  inception  an  ardent  friend  of  the 
Society,  whose  interests  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
further.  The  founders,  too,  have  often  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  substantial  encouragement 
of  English  and  American  Catholics;  and  notably 
for  the  munificent  generosity  of  Lady  Herbert, 
who  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

This  admirable  Society  was  primarily  a  com- 
munity of  priests,  but  before  long  Dr.  Vaughan 
availed  himself  of  the  generous  services  of  those 
who  presented  themselves  in  the  capacity  of  lay- 
brothers;  and,  later  on,  a  company  of  devoted 
women  contributed  their  share  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  organization. 

Since  1866  the  activity  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  has  extended  to  the  farthermost  parts  of 
the  world.  There  is  now  a  flourishing  province 
in  the  United  States,  the  principal  establishment 
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of  which  is  Epiphany  College,  Baltimore,  whence 
young  priests  are  yearly  sent  forth  to  labor  in  the 
more  neglected  portions  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
God  has  certainly  blessed  the  zeal  of  Bishop 
Vaughan  and  his  devoted  confreres,  who  give 
their  lives  "  to  enlighten  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  Holy  Father,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  of  Austria,  recommends  them 
strongly  to  encourage  and  develop  Catholic  lit- 
erature and  the  press.  The  words  of  Leo  XIII., 
written  of  Austria,  may  be  applied  equally  well 
to  America.  "  In  that  country,"  the  Holy  Father 
says,  "a  whole  host  of  newspapers  are  doing  the 
work  of  our  adversaries,  whose  numbers  and 
wealth  assure  to  their  organs  a  large  publicity  and 
circulation.  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity, 
for  carrying  on  the  fight  on  equal  terms,  that  the 
press  should  be  met  by  the  press;  thus  only  can 
attacks  be  repelled,  perfidies  unmasked,  the  con- 
tagion of  errors  prevented,  and  righteousness 
and  truth  enjoined."  His  Holiness  speaks  espec- 
ially of  the  gratitude  ever  due  to  "those  excellent 
periodical  publications,  which  are  most  useful 
to  religious  and  civil  interests,  either  where  they 
give  direct  aid  to  right  principles,  or  where  they 
refute  the  evil  principles  of  the  enemy  and  sup- 
ply the  antidote  to  his  corruptions."  The  Holy 
Father,  in  his  utterances,  insists,  wherever  an 
opportunity  occurs,  on  the  great  value  of  good 
literature  in  the  battle  with  infidelity. 


The  Church  is  ever  the  city  of  God  "placed 
upon  the  mountain,"  visible  and  resplendent 
before  the  world,  coeval  with  the  passing  ages, 
and  indefectible  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
time  and  things.  Her  glory  and  majesty  com- 
mand the  attention  and  respectful  homage  even 
of  those  without  her  pale,  and  not  unfrequently 
unwilling  lips  have  paid  their  tribute  of  praise 
and  admiration.  A  recent  instance  is  given  in 
the  address  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaaf,  of  New  York, 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  as  published  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  address  abounds  with 


sentiments  inspired  by  bigotry  and  prejudice, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following 
expressive  utterances: 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  still  the  largest  body  of 
Christendom,  and  nearly  equals  numerically  the 
Greek  and  Evangelical  communions  combined.  She 
is  the  best  organized  body  in  the  world,  and  *  the  pris- 
oner of  the  Vatican'  commands  with  infallible  author- 
ity an  army  of  priests  and  monks  in  five  continents. 
She  is  backed  by  inspiring  memories,  as  the  Alma 
Mater  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Christianizer  and 
civilizer  of  the  Northern  and  Western  barbarians, 
the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  and  the 
Mystics ;  the  Church  of  St.  Chrjsostom  and  St. 
Augustin,  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Francis,  of  St.  Ber- 
nard and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  Tauler  and  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  of  Pascal  and  F^nelon.  She  is  still  full  of 
missionary  zeal  and  devotion,  and  abounds  In  works 
of  charity.  She  embraces  millions  of  true  worship- 
pers and  followers  of  Christ,  and  has  the  capacity 
for  unbounded  usefulness.  We  honor  her  for  all  she 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  wish  her  God's  blessing 
for  all  the  good  she  may  do  in  the  future." 


The  great  Dominican  orator,  Pdre  Monsabr^, 
preached  last  month  at  Lyons  before  the  most 
imposing  assembly  ever  addressed  in  that  city. 
More  than  a  thousand  priests,  with  Cardinal 
Foulon  at  their  head,  formed  part  of  the  audi- 
ence that  listened  to  the  eloquent  Dominican's 
eulogy  of  the  great  Society  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith.  This  work,  said  the  preacher,  teaches 
three  lessons:  It  confirms  our  faith;  for  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
successes  of  Catholic  missionaries.  It  shames 
our  indifference;  for  we  can  not  but  blush  to  see 
savages  only  imperfectly  instructed  believing  so 
well,  while  we,  bathed  in  light,  believe  so  ill. 
Finally,  it  stimulates  our  zeal;  for  face  to  face 
with  the  heroic  spectacle  of  the  Catholic  aposto- 
late,  one  can  not  but  determine  to  enroll  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  association,  and  so  take  part 
in  this  glorious  crusade  of  civilization  against 
barbarism. 

A  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  Father  Walburg, 
of  Cincinnati,  in  his  pamphlet  "The  Question  of 
Nationality"  has  attracted  general  attention.  It 
seems  that  in  spite  of  the  truly  marvellous  growth 
of  Catholicity  in  this  country — a  growth  in  a 
century  from  30,000  to  9,000,000  or  more,  and 
one  which  is  rapidly  out-distancing  that  of  the 
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rest  of  the  population, — the  Church  is  suffering 
from  a  severe  "  leakage."  Father  Walburg  com- 
pares the  population  in  1870,  according  to  its 
different  elements  of  nationality  and  religion, 
with  the  actual  population  of.  this  year.  If  the 
proportion  existing  twenty  years  ago  had  been 
preserved,  there  ought  actually  to  be  18,000,000 
Irish  Catholics,  5,000,000  German,  and  2,000,000 
more  of  Polish,  Italian,  American,  etc.,  Catholics; 
altogether  25  000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  only  between  nine  and  ten  millions — twelve 
at  the  very  most.  If  these  figures  be  correct,  they 
show  a  terrible  leakage.  There  is  evidently  plenty 
of  room  for  "  mission  work  "  in  the  United  States. 


The  Irish  people  have  at  last  a  worthy  mon- 
ument in  the  Eternal  City.  The  Augustinian 
College  attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick  was 
formally  opened  on  the  feast  of  Ireland's  great 
apostle,  the  church  itself  being  well  under  way. 
Archbishop  Walsh  went  over  from  Ireland  for 
the  ceremonies,  which  were  very  solemn  and 
beautiful.  The  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  which  Prior 
Glynn  hopes  to  have  finished  for  the  occasion  of 
the  Pope's  Episcopal  Jubilee,  will  be,  as  some- 
body says,  a  visible  Te  Deutn  for  the  faith  of  the 
Irish  race. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Dominican  Convent  in 
Rome  there  are  many  curious  and  ancient  manu- 
scripts. Among  these  is  a  letter  from  the  apostate, 
Martin  Luther,  to  his  mother,  who  did  not  apostatize. 
She  wrote  an  inquiry  to  him,  however,  in  reference 
to  the  "religion"  he  was  about  to  establish.  This 
was  his  reply:  "Remain  a  Catholic.  I  will  neither 
deceive  nor  betray  my  mother," 

Several  Catholic  papers  have  lately  published 
this  item.  It  may  be  well  to  state  before  it  goes 
any  farther  that  the  letter  in  question  does  not 
exist,  at  least  in  the  collection  named.  We  had 
a  search  made  for  it  some  years  ago — at  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  Luther's  quarto-centenary, 
— with  a  view  to  reproducing  it  in  The  "Ave 
Maria,"  and  were  informed  that  no  such  docu- 
ment was  to  be  found. 


The  venerable  Mother  Catherine  Seton,  who 
passed  away  on  the  3d  inst,  at  the  Convent  of 
Mercy  in  New  York,  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  her  Order.  She  was  born  in  that  city, 
June  28, 1800,  and  had  consequently  passed  her 


ninetieth  year  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Her 
father  was  William  Seton,  one  of  the  best  known 
merchants  of  the  metropolis.  Her  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Bayley  Seton,  after  her  husband's  death 
founded  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United 
States.  Catherine,  who  was  her  youngest  child, 
lived  in  the  family  of  General  Harper,  of  Balti- 
more. She  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
men  whose  names  are  landmarks  in  American 
history,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  special  favorite 
of  Charles  Carroll's.  For  twenty-five  years  she 
was  a  visitor  to  the  Tombs  prison,  and  acquired 
an  influence  over  the  dangerous  classes  as  saving 
as  it  was  rare.  Mother  Seton  preserved  her  charm 
for  all  who  met  her  until  the  end.  Says  the  Wise 
Man:  "Old  age  is  a  crown  of  dignity  when  it  is 
found  in  the  ways  of  justice." 


By  the  death  of  M.  Leon  Aubineau,  Catholic 
France  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valiant  lay  cham- 
pions. He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant works,  some  of  which  are  known  to  English 
readers.  As  editor  of  the  Univers  he  exerted  an 
immense  influence  for  good,  and  made  of  that 
eminent  journal  a  breakwater  that  successfully 
opposed  the  flood  of  liberalism  and  radicalism 
which  during  the  past  few  decades  has  been 
threatening  to  deluge  France.  A  touching  inci- 
dent of  the  funeral  services,  held  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Sulpice,  was  the  presence  of  the  Little  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor  with  a  number  of  the  destitute 
old  men  confided  to  their  charge.  The  work  of 
the  Little  Sisters  had  been  the  special  object  of 
M.  Aubineau's  charitable  solicitude;  and  Sisters 
and  patients  prayed  tearfully  for  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Church,  whom  they  had  peculiar 
cause  to  love  and  lament.  R.  I.  P. 


As  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  Church  in 
Armenia,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  return  to 
Catholic  unity,  the  Foreign  Missionary  Advocate 
cites  the  nomination  of  five  new  Armenian  Cath- 
olic bishops.  The  Holy  Father's  solicitude  for 
the  Armenians  is  well  known. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Brennan,  first 
Bishop  of  Dallas,  Texas,  was  consecrated  on  the 
5th  inst.,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Erie,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  McMullen,  of  that  diocese.  The  assistant 
consecrators  were  Bishops  Phelan  of  Pittsburg, 
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McGovern  of  Harrisbutg,  and  Heslin  of  Natchez, 
Tenn.;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Wall,  of  Pitts- 
burg, preached  the  sermon.  Bishop  Brennan  was 
born  in  Ireland,  studied  at  Rouen,  France,  at  Inns- 
bruck, Austria,  and  received  the  Doctor's  cap  at 
Rome.  Though  he  is  the  youngest  Bishop  in  the 
United  States,  his  diocese  embraces  an  area  of 
22,000  square  miles,  and  the  faithful  committed 
to  his  care  number  over  20,000. 


The  Hon.  William  F.  Vilas,  writing  in  the  April 
Harper's  on  "  The  State  of  Wisconsin,"  gives  due 
prominence  to  the  early  missionary  settlements 
in  that  region.  His  tribute  to  the  first  Bishop  of 
Sault-Ste.-Marie  is  enthusiastic.  Bishop  Baraga, 
he  writes,  won  great  distinction  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chippewa  tongue.  He  published  in 
the  Otchipwe  dialect  a  dictionary  and  grammar, 
translations  from  the  Bible,  a  catechism,  prayer- 
book,  and  collection  of  hymns.  He  died  in  1868, 
"beloved  and  reverenced  by  all  within  a  wide 
region,  upon  which  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his 
saintly  purity,  untiring  zeal,  and  love  for  men." 


Theodore  de  Banville,  the  French  poet, who  died 
lately,  lived  in  constant  fear  of  death.  His  poems 
were  very  gay  and  cheerful,  but  he  often  said 
that  he  felt  like  a  freshly  tuned  violin  every  time 
he  heard  the  Dies  Ira.  De  Banville  was  the  last 
genuine  representative  of  the  Romantic  school 
in  French  literature.  His  modesty  prompted  him 
to  request  that  no  eulogy  should  be  pronounced 
over  his  remains.  Large  crowds  of  enthusiastic 
admirers — among  them  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished French  litterateurs — attended  the  burial 
service.  R.  I.  P. 


The  Church  in  Canada,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  latest  statistical  estimates,  is  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  Catholic  population  is 
about  2,048,000,  divided  into  1,157  parishes. 
There  are  i  cardinal,  5  archbishops,  22  bishops, 
2,352  priests;  43  communities  of  religious  men, 
and  66  of  women;  1,914  churches  and  chapels, 
and  317  mission  stations;  17  seminaries,  3  uni- 
versities, 53  colleges,  333  convents,  166  academies, 
3,023  schools,  69  hospitals,  and  48  asylums. 


who  so  gallantly  defended  Father  Damien  against 
the  calumnies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  has  been 
appointed  by  Queen  Liliuokalani  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Hyde's  friends  and  Father  Damien's 
defamers  tried  at  one  time  to  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Hastings  was  not  a  man  of  any  standing  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  As  the  Pilot  remarks,  the  ac- 
tion of  her  Majesty  is  proof  against  this  poor 
falsehood. 


Obituary. 


The  Pilot  announces  that  the  Hon.  Frank  P. 
Hastings,  formerly  U.  S.Vice-Consul  at  Honolulu, 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  -were  bound 
with  them.  Hkb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Madame  Hoyt,  R.  S.  H.,  Sault  au  Recollet,  near 
Montreal,  Canada,  who  passed  away  on  the  31  st  ult. 
She  had  been  a  religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  John  T.  Brennan,  who  departed  this  life  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  on  the  14th  ult. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Conway,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
died  on  the  ist  inst,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  Came,  whose  fervent  Christian  life 
was  crowned  with  a  saintlike  death  on  the  i8th  ult., 
at  Alexandria,  Va. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Britt,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  whose  happy 
death  occurred  on  the  30th  ult. 

Mr.  James  Bourke,  who  piously  breathed  his  last 
on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Hannah  E.Ward,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  who 
ended  her  days  on  the  ist  of  February. 

Mrs.  Nellie  R.  O'Neill,  who  yielded  her  soul  to 
God  on  the  8th  ult.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Henry  Kyle, of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Mrs.  Anna 
Bowman,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Patrick  H.Ryan  and 
Mrs.  Ellen  Murphy,  Chicago,  111. ;  Julia  F.  Hickey, 
Mobile,  Ala. ;  Teresa  W.  Grogan,  Chester,  Pa. ;  Mrs. 
Catherine  Clifford,  Mr.  Michael  Dee,  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Malone,of  Troy,  N.Y. ;  Mrs.  Bridget  Wood, 
Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Julia  Sullivan,  Co.  Cork,  Ire- 
land; Mr.  Timothy  O'Brien  and  Arthur  and  Charles 
McDevitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Daly, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Martha  Cody,  Mrs.  Susan  McMul- 
len,  and  Bridget  Haggerty,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  M. 
Doyle,  Bartlett,  Dak.;  Mrs.  Catherine  Senior,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.;  and  Mrs.  Honora  O'Leary,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  In 
peace  I 
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A  Little  Lowland  Hero. 


E  was  only  one  of  the  "  po'  white 
trash."  He  had  heard  that  ever 
since  he  could  remember.  The 
sleek  little  negro  boys,  nine  of 
them,  who  lived  down  by  the 
railroad,  would  call  out:  "Bill 
Bowen's  white,  but  he  ain't 
nothin'  but  po*  trash."  Even  his  mother,  when 
she  was  tired  and  therefore  cross,  would  say: 
"  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Billy;  you're  always  under 
my  feet.  I  believe  you're  lazier  than  any  poor 
white  trash."  Mrs.  Bowen  had  been  "raised,"  as 
she  termed  it,  in  the  Tennessee  mountains.  Now, 
to  be  what  the  black  boys  called  him  was  bad 
enough;  but  to  be  lower  than  that,  as  his  mother 
suggested !— and  Billy  would  sigh.  The  term 
covered  him  with  shame.  He  sometimes  won- 
dered if  he  would  still  be  "  po'  white  trash  "  when 
he  got  up  to  heaven,  behind  the  shining  gates 
the  circuit  rider  told  about. 

Billy  had  so  little  that  was  beautiful  in  his 
dreary  life!  Most  boys  have  something,  but  Billy 
had  nothing  but  the  swamp  and  the  alligators, 
and  the  solemn-looking  moss  hanging  from  the 
cypress  trees.  And  the  swamps  were  full  of  dread- 
ful serpents,  beside  which  the  alligators  were 
harmless.  It  was  a  sad  land.  The  water  continu- 
ally oozed  through  the  soil  or  came  down  from 
the  clouds.  Sometimes  it  did  both.  If  the  cabin 
in  which  the  Bowen  family  lived  had  not  been 
hoisted  upon  cypress  blocks,  it  would  many  times, 
even  during  Billy's  little  short  life,  have  been  full 
of  water.  The  track  of  that  great  artery,  the  rail- 
road, was  often  submerged;  and  then  the  long 
trains  would  move  over  it  very  slowly,  feeling  the 
wdy  along,  like  a  child  in  the  dark. 

Watching  the  trains  was  Billy's  one  diversion. 
Through  the  car  windows  he  caught  glimpses  of 
what  the  world  might  be  like;  of  people  who 
lived  where  the  earth  was  dry  and  solid;  of  faces 


which  he  knew  were  different  from  the  sad  ones 
in  the  lowlands  about  him.  Sometimes  the  heads 
of  fair  children  would  be  thrust  out  of  the  win- 
dows as  the  train  stopped  to  take  water,  and  he 
fancied  that  the  angels  looked  like  that.  Often 
little  chubby  hands  would  throw  coins  to  the 
tiny  black  boys  who  rolled  on  the  grass.  "  I  wish 
I  was  either  black  or  quality  folks! "  Billy  would 
sigh,  standing  off  by  himself.  "  I  ain't  nothin'  or 
nobody."  No  one  threw  him  nickels.  He  was  not 
even  picturesque. 

The  spring  had  been  unusually  wet,  even  for 
that  land  of  fog  and  ooze.  Day  after  day  the  rains 
had  fallen,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
water  as  far  back  as  the  Bowen  cabin  and  beyond 
it.  The  shiny  little  negroes  had  ceased  to  greet 
the  "Limited"  with  their  smiles  and  antics;  for 
the  coins  if  thrown  out  would  only  sink  into 
the  mud  and  disappear. 

One  day  Billy  went  up  the  Bayou  fishing.  They 
were  living  on  fish  now,  with  a  little  rice  once  a 
day.  As  he  came  back  over  the  Bayou  bridge,  up 
toward  which  the  water  was  creeping  stealthily 
and  dangerously,  he  saw  an  alarming  sight.  The 
rails  which  approached  it  on  the  north  end  had 
been  washed  away!  For  rods  they  dipped  and 
parted,  and  the  "  Limited  "  was  due!  At  a  bound 
the  boy  cleared  the  widening  chasm,  then — 
splash!  through  the  water  went  the  bare  feet, 
and  he  was  soon  breathless  in  his  mother's  cabin 
with  the  news. 

"A  torch,"  he  found  strength  to  add. 

"Shucks!"  she  ejaculated.  "The  train'll  hop 
right  over  that  washout.  Better  clean  your  fish! " 

But  Billy  had  only  one  thought.  He  saw  in 
fancy  the  train  crashing  down  into  the  Bayou, 
carrying  with  it,  perhaps,  the  children  with  angel 
faces;  and,  lighting  a  pine  torch  at  the  fireplace, 
he  was  off. 

"Just  like  his  pa!"  said  Mrs. Bowen, secretly 
proud  of  Billy,  to  her  other  offspring.  "  I'll  bet 
he  stops  that  train!-" 

The  twilights  were  short  in  that  latitude.  In 
fifteen  minutes  it  would  be  dark.  "O  God," 
prayed  the  ignorant  little  fellow,  who  had  never 
heard  of  religion  except  from  the  circuit  rider, 
who  was  almost  as  ignorant  as  he, "  please  keep 
the  train  till  I  get  there!" 

God  answered.  The  train  was  just  an  hour 
late.  It  was  dark  as  midnight  when  the  boy,  up 
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to  his  knees  in  water,  waved  the  flaming  torch 
as  the  headlight  appeared  around  the  curve. 
Fast  the  train  came,  then  slower,  more  slowly 
still,  and  stopped.  The  engineer  scrambled  out 
of  his  seat  and  caught  Billy  in  his  arms. 

"  You've  saved  a  hundred  lives,"  he  said,  "  my 
noble  little  man!" 

"No,  sir;  I'm  only,"  answered  Billy, — "only 
poor  white — "  and  fainted  dead  away. 

It  was  the  gentle  women  in  the  palace  car 
who  brought  him  to  himself.  He  thought  he 
had  awakened  the  other  side  of  the  shining  gates, 
until  he  heard  his  mother,  who  had  in  some  way 
got  through  the  water,  crying  for  joy. 

The  grateful  passengers  have  sent  Billy  far 
away  from  the  dark  lowlands,  and  he  is  fast  be- 
coming a  valuable  member  of  society;  for  he  is 
going  to  be  a  doctor.  Better  than  that,  a  kind 
priest,  who  is  his  friend  and  knows  of  his  sad 
life,  has  taught  him  the  story  of  the  Cross.  And 
Billy  has  learned  that  it  is  only  those  who  bear 
a  cross  here  who  enter  the  shining  gates;  and  he 


IS  content. 


Francesca. 


Tilderee. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 


(Conclusion.) 


II. 

On  that  memorable  day,  shortly  after  dinner, 
if  mother  had  not  been  so  absorbed  by  the  dis- 
covery that  certain  wee,  blundering  fingers  had 
sprinkled  sugar  instead  of  salt  over  her  new 
batch  of  butter;  or  if  Joan,  instead  of  going  for 
the  third  time  since  morning  to  the  lowest  drawer 
of  the  deal  clothes-press  which  contained  the 
family  wardrobe,  to  take  an  aggrieved  look  at 
Angelina, — if  either  had  glanced  out  of  the  door- 
way, she  would  have  seen  a  diminutive  figure 
tripping  down  the  trail  in  happy  unconcern, 
with  Fudge  gambolling  along  in  front. 

Tilderee  did  not  mean  to  be  disobedient:  she 
had  no  intention  of  running  away;  but  it  was  so 
easy  to  forget  that  she  had  passed  the  bounds 
which  love  had  set  for  her,  when  the  May  breezes, 
like  eager  playmates,  seemed  to  beset  her  to 
frolic  with  them,  catching  at  her  frock,  tip-tilting 


her  pretty  print  sunbonnet  (the  one  with  the  tiny 
pink  roses  scattered  over  a  blue  ground),  ruffling 
her  chestnut  curls,  and  whisking  her  little  plaid 
shawl  awry.  A  patch  of  yellow  wild  flowers  by 
the  way  appeared  all  at  once  endowed  with  wings, 
as  from  their  midst  arose  a  flight  of  golden  but- 
terflies. What  fun  to  chase  them!  Fudge  thought 
so  too,  and  a  merry  pursuit  followed.  Tired  and 
out  of  breath,  Tilderee  paused  at  last.  Fudge 
returned  with  a  bound  to  her  side,  and  stood 
panting  and  wagging  his  tail,  as  if  to  ask:  "Well, 
what  shall  we  play  next?  "  They  were  now  half  a 
mile  from  home,  but  neither  turned  to  look  back. 

"Fudge,  I'm  going  to  pick  a  lovely  bouquet 
for  mother,"  Tilderee  confided  to  him,  patting  his 
shaggy  head.  He  sniffed  his  approval,  and  trotted 
after  her  as  she  flitted  hither  and  thither  culling 
the  bright  blossoms.  Now  she  left  the  lowlands 
called  the  prairie,  and  climbed  Sunset  Hill  in 
search  of  prettier  posies.  Beyond  this  rocky 
knoll  was  an  oak  wood,  from  the  direction  of 
which  came  the  noise  of  running  water.  At  the 
sound  Tilderee  remembered  that  she  was  thirsty. 
"  There  must  be  a  brook  in  yonder,"  she  said. 
"Come,  Fudge,  let  us  go  and  see."  Trampling 
among  the  brambles,  the  little  girl  pushed  on, 
and  soon  came  to  a  small  stream  dashing  along 
over  a  stony  course.  Forming  an  oak  leaf  into  a 
cup,  as  she  had  often  seen  Joan  do,  Tilderee 
dipped  it  into  the  clear  current;  and  by  this 
means,  and  the  sips  between  times  which  she 
took  up  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  refreshing  drink;  while  from  the 
opposite  bank  Fudge  put  down  his  head  and 
took  his  share  with  less  ceremony. 

Tilderee  chose  a  seat  upon  a  log  and  rested. 
To  amuse  herself  she  broke  off  pieces  of  the 
underbrush  and  began  to  strip  them  of  their 
leaves.  "  To  make  horsewhips,  you  know,"  she 
explained,  with  a  teasing  glance  at  Fudge.  He 
understood  very  well,  and  shrank  away  a  trifle; 
but  the  next  minute  the  baby  hands  caressed 
his  rough  coat,  and  she  added  lovingly:  "  No,  no, 
Fudge!  Nobody  shall  touch  such  a  good  dog!" 
Throwing  aside  the  sticks,  she  tried  to  weave 
the  leaves  into  garlands,  as  Joan  had  taught  her. 
The  attempt  was  hardly  a  success.  As  the  wreath 
with  which  Fudge  submitted  to  be  crowned 
speedily  fell  apart,  she  concluded  that,  instead  of 
making  a  chain  for  herself,  it  would  be  nicer  to 
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carry  the  oak  twig  for  a  sun-shade.  At  present, 
however,  she  laid  it  carefully  on  the  ground  be- 
side her  flowers,  and  proceeded  to  play  in  the 
stream,  with  bits  of  bark  for  boats.  Fudge  enjoyed 
this  too  for  a  while,  but  soon  he  grew  restless. 

All  at  once  the  child  became  aware  that  the 
woods  had  grown  darker;  the  sunlight  no  longer 
glanced  in  among  the  green  boughs;  through  the 
foliage  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  western  sky, 
which  was  flecked  with  flame  and  beryl  and 
amber.  Next  she  realized  that  it  must  be  a  great 
while  since  dinner.  With  the  sense  of  hunger 
came  a  feeling  of  dismay.  Where  was  she,  and 
how  should  she  get  home?  "  It  must  be  most  sup- 
per time.  Fudge,"  she  said,  choking  down  a  sob. 
The  little  dog  looked  up  into  her  face  with  affec- 
tionate concern,  and  thrust  his  cold  nose  into 
her  hand,  as  if  to  say  encouragingly:  "Trust  me, 
and  I  will  lead  you  back."  He  began  to  sniff  the 
ground;  and,  having  found  the  scent,  endeavored 
to  prevail  upon  his  young  mistress  to  follow  his 
guidance.  But  Tildei  ee  was  sure  that  she  knew 
best.  "No,  Fudge,"  she  called;  "not  that  way. 
This  is  the  right  path,  I'm  sure.  Come  quick!" 
Vainly  the  sagacious  animal  used  all  his  dumb 
arts  to  induce  her  to  rely  upon  him;  vainly  he 
crouched  and  whined,  and  begged  her  to  go  his 
way.  Tilderee  obstinately  stumbled  on  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Fudge  laid  down  and  watched 
her  despairingly  for  a  few  moments;  then,  with  a 
sigh  almost  like  that  of  a  human  being,  he  sprang 
after  her.  If  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
could  he  have  said  more  plainly:  "Well,  if  you 
will  get  lost,  I  must  go  with  you  to  take  care 
of  you"? 

They  wandered  on,  far  beyond  the  source  of 
the  stream,  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  strayed 
along  the  side  of  a  deep  gorge  or  canon.  At 
every  step  the  surroundings  grew  wilder,  the 
way  more  rocky  and  precipitous.  If  she  had 
been  older,  what  terrors  would  have  affrighted 
the  child!  An  appalling  dread  of  the  Indians, 
fear  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the  wilderness,  the  ap- 
prehension of  countless  dangers.  But  in  her 
baby  innocence,  Tilderee  knew  nothing  of  these 
perils.  She  only  felt  that  she  was  weary  and 
chilled,  and  faint  for  want  of  food.  "O  Fudge,  if 
we  could  only  get  home  to  mother! "  she  moaned. 
"Tilderee's  so  tired  and  sleepy,  and  it  will  be 
dark  night  soon."   At  the  thought  she  threw 


herself  on  the  ground  and  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

Fudge  looked  disconsolate.  A  second  he  stood 
irresolute  and  distressed,  but  presently  drew 
nearer,  and,  with  unobtrusive  sympathy,  licked 
away  the  salt  tears  that  rolled  down  her  chubby 
cheeks.  Then  he  roused  himself,  as  if  he  compre- 
hended that  something  must  be  done,  and  ran 
to  and  fro,  barking  with  all  his  might,  and  pok- 
ing about  with  his  nose  to  the  earth.  At  length 
he  came  upon  a  nook  under  a  projecting  rock, 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  slight  shelter  from 
the  cold  night  air.  Perhaps  it  was  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which  led  him  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  helpless  companion  to  it.  Sev- 
eral times  he  returned  to  her,  looked  beseech- 
ingly into  her  face,  then  ran  back  to  the  rock. 
"You  want  me  to  go  in  there.  Fudge?"  she 
faltered  at  last,  noticing  his  antics.  "Well,  I 
will.  P'rhaps  it'll  be  warmer.  And  I'm  afraid 
nobody'll  come  now  till  morning." 

Dispirited,  Tilderee  dragged  herself  to  the 
refuge  he  had  found.  "  I  'xpect  it's  time  for  night 
prayers,"  she  said,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice; 
"and  I  always  say  them  with  mother  or  Joan." 
Now  she  knelt  upon  the  damp  mould,  made  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  and,  clasping  her  brier- 
scratched  hands,  repeated  the  "Our  Father"  and 
"Hail  Mary"  more  devoutly  than  ever  before. 
When  she  came  to  the  special  little  petition  at 
the  close, "  Please,  God,  take  care  of  Tilderee, 
and  keep  her  and  Fudge  out  of  mischief,"  she 
broke  down  again,  and,  weeping  convulsively, 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  obstrep- 
erous but  loyal  playmate  and  friend,  exclaiming, 
"O  Fudge!  if  we  ever  get  safe  home  we'll  never 
be  naughty  again,  will  we?" 

Yet  exhausted  nature  stills  even  the  cry  of  grief 
and  penitence.  Tilderee,  moreover,  felt  wonder- 
fully comforted  by  her  prayer.  To  the  pure  heart 
of  a  child  Heaven  is  ever  "close  by."  From  her 
rude  asylum  under  the  cliff  the  little  wanderer 
looked  across  at  the  sky.  It  was  clear  and  bright 
with  myriad  stars.  Suddenly  one  flashed  across 
the  broad  expanse,  blazed  from  the  very  zenith, 
and  sped  with  incredible  velocity  down,  down, 
till  it  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  ravine. 
"Ah,"  said  she,  with  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the 
spot  whence  had  gleamed  the  meteor,  "  p'rhaps 
it  was  an  angel  flying  down  to  me!  I  won't  be 
afraid,  'cause  I  know  God  will  take  care  of  me." 
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Drawing  the  small  plaid  shawl  from  her  shoul- 
ders, she  spread  it  over  herself  like  a  blanket; 
sparing  a  corner  for  Fudge,  however,  who  sta- 
tioned himself  upon  it,  prepared  to  ward  off  all 
dangers  from  his  charge.  And  thus  she  fell  asleep, 
cheered  by  the  presence  and  warmed  by  the 
breath  of  the  faithful  little  dog,  her  sole  protec- 
tor, humanly  speaking,  in  that  lonely  wilderness. 

During  the  long  night,  while  the  searching 
party  was  scouring  the  country,  Mrs.  Prentiss 
remained  at  home,  keeping  a  bright  light  in  the 
window,  a  fire  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  the  kettle 
on  the  crane,  and  everything  ready  to  gladden 
and  revive  her  darling  in  case,  as  she  persisted  in 
hoping,  the  dear  little  rover  should,  with  the  aid 
of  Fudge,  find  her  way  back  of  her  own  accord. 
How  many  times  she  started  up,  thinking  she 
heard  the  patter  of  childish  feet!  How  many 
times  she  rushed  to  the  door  at  some  sound 
which  to  her  eager  heart  seemed  like  a  cry  of 
"Mother!"  But  Joan,  who  now  kept  as  close  to 
her  as  Tilderee  was  accustomed  to  do,  would 
murmur  sadly,  after  they  had  listened  a  while: 
"  It  is  only  the  wind  or  the  call  of  a  bird."  At 
which  the  unhappy  woman,  with  a  great  effort 
to  be  calm,  would  sigh:  "Let  us  say  the  Rosary 
again."  Joan,  whose  face  was  stained  with  tears, 
and  her  eyes  swollen  and  red  from  weeping, 
responded  as  best  she  could  between  her  sobs. 

Poor  Joan  learned  in  those  hours  what  a  ter- 
rible punishment  is  that  of  remorse.  Amid  all  her 
thoughts  of  Tilderee  one  scene  was  ever  before 
her:  the  picture  of  a  rosy  culprit,  with  tangled 
curls  and  beseeching  eyes,  grieved  at  the  mischief 
she  had  done,  and  stammering,  "I'm  so  sorry, 
Joan!"  And  then  herself,  as  she  snatched  up  the 
doll  and  answered  harshly:  "You  naughty  girl! 
I  wish  you  didn't  live  here!  I  wish  I  hadn't  any 
little  sister  at  all! "  Well,  her  wish  had  come  true: 
Tilderee  was  gone.  Perhaps  she  would  never  live 
in  the  log  house  again.  There  was  no  "little 
plague  "  to  vex  or  bother  Joan  now.  The  lighter 
chores,  which  were  her  part  of  the  housework, 
could  be  finished  twice  as  soon,  and  afterward 
she  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  as  she  liked: 
to  play  with  and  sew  for  Angelina,  for  instance. 
Angelina! — how  she  hated  the  very  name!  She 
never  wanted  even  to  see  the  doll  again.  Tilderee 
might  get  up  a  "make-believe "  funeral,  and  bury 


it  under  the  white  rosebush.  Yes,  that  would  be 
the  prettiest  spot;  and  for  old  affection's  sake  the 
thing  should  be  done  properly  if  she  came  back, 
— ah,  if!  And  then  Joan  would  put  her  head 
down  upon  the  table  or  a  chair,  whichever  hap- 
pened to  be  near,  or  hide  her  face  in  the  folds  of 
her  apron,  and  cry:  "What  shall  I  do  without 
Tilderee!  Oh,  if  God  will  only  give  her  back  to 
us,  I  will  never  say  a  cross  or  angry  word  again! " 

Dawn  brought  no  news  of  the  lost  child,  and 
the  dreary  night  of  suspense  was  succeeded  by 
a  day  of  anguish.  At  intervals  the  seekers  sent  a 
message  back  to  the  desolate  home.  Sometimes 
it  was:  "Keep  up  your  courage;  we  trust  all  will 
be  well."  Or,  "  Though  we  have  not  yet  found 
the  child,  please  God  we  will  soon  restore  her 
to  you,"  and  so  on.  But,  soften  it  as  they  could, 
the  fact  remained — their  expedition  had  been 
fruitless:  Tilderee  was  still  lost.  They  at  length 
despaired  of  gaining  trace  or  tidings  of  her,  and 
agreed  that  it  was  useless  to  continue  the  search. 

"She  must  have  fallen  over  a  precipice," 
maintained  one  of  the  men. 

"  If  so,  we  should  have  met  with  some  sign — " 
argued  another,  hesitating  at  the  thought  of 
what  that  sign  might  be. 

"  It  is  probable  that  she  has  been  stolen  by  the 
Indians,"  said  Lieutenant  Miller,  of  the  Fort; 
"  and  we  must  adopt  other  means  to  recover  her." 

Once  more  dusk  was  approaching,  and  they 
were  about  to  turn  back,  when — hark!  there  was 
a  shout  from  the  borders  of  the  canon  beyond. 
A  few  moments  before,  Abe,  the  old  scout,  had 
disappeared  in  that  direction.  As  he  pressed 
onward  he  presently  discovered  that,  in  a  waver- 
ing line,  the  brambles  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
cently trodden  down.  A  little  farther  on,  almost 
hidden  among  the  briers  and  dry  leaves,  lay  a 
withered  wild  flower,  like  those  that  grew  in  the 
plain  below;  and  farther  still,  caught  upon  a  bush, 
was  a  bit  of  the  fringe  of  a  shawl,  so  small  that 
it  might  have  escaped  any  but  his  "hunter's  eye." 
As  he  stood  still,  with  senses  alert,  he  heard  a 
sound  amid  the  brush;  and,  turning  quickly,  saw 
that  which  made  him  send  forth  the  ringing 
halloo  to  his  comrades.  It  was  a  little  dog  crawl- 
ing down  toward  a  hollow,  where  a  spring  of 
water  gushed  from  the  ground. 

"Fudge!"  he  called, softly.  The  dog  started, 
fawned  upon  him  with  a  low  whine;  and,  with 
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many  backward  glances  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
following,  led  the  way  to  a  high  rock  which 
shelved  inward,  forming  a  sort  of  canopy  above 
the  bank.  There,  m  the  rude  recess,  as  he  felt 
confident  would  be  the  case,  was  the  lost  child. 
At  first  he  feared  she  might  be  dead,  so  pale  and 
motionless  she  lay;  but  when  he  whispered  gently, 
"Tilderee!"  the  white  eyelids  fluttered,  then 
unclosed;  the  dull  eyes  lighted  up  in  recognition, 
and  she  smiled  a  wan,  weak  little  smile.  Once 
more  Abe's  cheery  voice  rang  out,  calling, 
"  Found !  found ! "  and  the  woods  and  cliffs 
made  merry  with  the  echoes.  His  companions 
hastened  toward  the  ravine;  but  he  met  them 
half  way,  carrying  the  little  one  in  his  arms. 

What  a  shout  of  joy  greeted  the  sight!  What 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness  filled  each  heart!  Mr. 
Prentiss,  strong  man  though  he  was,  at  the  relax- 
ing of  the  terrible  tension,  fainted  like  a  woman. 
For  a  second  Peter  felt  his  brain  in  a  whirl,  then 
he  leaped  upon  Twinkling  Hoofs,  whom  he  had 
been  leading  by  the  bridle,  breathed  a  word  in 
the  ear  of  the  clever  mustang,  and  sped  away  like 
the  wind,  "  to  tell  them  at  home."  Who  could 
describe  the  emotions  of  the  fond  mother  when, 
half  an  hour  later,  she  clasped  her  darling  to 
her  breast? 

What  a  happy  stillness  reigned  in  the  house 
for  hours,  while  Tilderee  was  tenderly  brought 
back  from  the  verge  of  starvation!  In  the  begin- 
ning she  was  too  feeble  to  speak;  but  after  a 
while  Mrs.  Prentiss  noticed  that  she  wanted  to 
say  something,  and,  bending  over  her,  caught 
the  tremulous  words:  "O  mother,  I'll  never  be 
disobedient  any  more!"  It  was  then  that  the 
good  woman,  who,  as  the  saying  is,  "  had  kept 
up  "  wonderfully,  was  overcome,  and  wept  unre- 
strainedly. 

As  for  Joan,  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  could 
never  be  any  mourning  or  sadness  again.  When 
she  had  done  everything  possible  for  Tilderee,  she 
lavished  attentions  upon  Fudge,  and  announced 
to  him  that  henceforth  he  was  to  be  called  Fido 
(faithful);  at  which  he  wagged  his  tail,  as  if  he 
found  the  role  of  hero  quite  to  his  liking.  Joan's 
heart  was  so  light  that  she  wished  everyone  in 
the  world  could  share  her  happiness;  but  whether 
she  laughed  or  chattered,  or  hummed  a  little  song 
to  herself,  the  refrain  of  all  this  gladness  was, 
" Oh,  how  good  God  is!    How  good  God  is! " 


A  Poet's  Decision. 

The  poet  Scud^ri  having  written  a  fine  poem, 
desired  to  dedicate  it  to  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  and  wrote  to  her  to  ask  her  permission, 
which  was  readily  granted.  "  The  Queen  desires 
me  to  tell  you,"  wrote  her  secretary  to  the  poet, 
"  that,  in  recognition  of  the  dedication,  she  will 
present  you  with  a  gold  chain  worth  a  thousand 
pistoles;  on  condition,  however,  that  you  omit 
from  your  book  the  name  of  the  Count  de  la 
Gardie,  who  has  mortally  offended  her."  The 
Count  had  been  the  subject  of  much  praise  in  the 
poem  and  was  Scud^ri's  friend.  "Tell  her  Maj- 
esty," was  the  reply,  "that  I  would  decline  the 
chain  if  it  were  heavy  as  that  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Incas.  I  do  not  wish  it,  and  the 
name  of  the  Count  de  la  Gardie  will  continue  to 
occupy  its  present  place  in  the  poem  of  'Alaric' " 


The  Sultan's  Message. 

Once  there  lived  a  great  Sultan.  His  throne 
was  powerful,  his  wealth  boundless,  his  health 
perfect,  and  his  friends  numerous  as  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  To  hear  of  him  was  to  envy  him. 
When  he  died  (and  this  is  a  true  incident)  among 
his  papers  was  found  the  following  message  to 
his  friends: 

"  I  have  now  reigned  over  fifty  years,  in  victory 
or  peace;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by 
my  enemies,  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and 
honor,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my 
call;  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to 
have  been  wanting  to  me.  In  these  circumstances 
I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and 
genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot: 
they  amount  to  fourteen.  O  man,  set  not  thy 
heart  on  the  gifts  of  this  world! " 


The  crystal  must  be  either  dirty  or  clean.  So 
it  is  with  one's  hands  and  one's  heart— only  you 
can  wash  your  hands  without  changing  them, 
but  not  hearts  or  crystals.  On  the  whole,  while 
you  are  young,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  care  that 
your  hearts  don't  want  much  washing;  for  they 
may  perhaps  need  wringing  also  when  they  do. 
— Ruskin. 
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Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  A  Saint  of  Many  Clients. 


BY    MARY    E.  MANNIX. 


g  WEET  Mistress  of  my  days,  as  some  poor  bark, 
Lashed  by  tempestuous  winds  on  angry  sea, 
Steers  to  the  distant  beacon's  steadfast  spark 
For  rest,  so  turns  my  storm-tossed  soul  to  thee; 
Hope  of  the  doubting  heart. 

Counsel  thou  me! 
II. 
Fain  would  I  put  aside  this  garb  I  wear, — 

This  fleshly  veil,  earth-fashioned,  full  of  stains; 
But  if  my  soul  hath  still  its  cross  to  bear. 

Drop  soft  dews  of  compassion  on  its  pains; 
And  while  I  hide  their  bitterness  in  thee, 
Refuge  of  bleeding  hearts. 

Counsel  thou  me! 
III. 
Clasping  thy  neck,  the  Babe,  with  tender  smile. 
Looks  upward  to  thy  face,  so  full  of  peace, — 
His  joy  He  knoweth.  Maiden  without  guile, 

O  be  thou  near  my  side  when  sweet  release 
Comes  to  this  troubled  soul,  which  clings  to  thee! 
Haven  of  those  who  mourn. 

Counsel  thou  me! 

IV. 

Dear  Lady  of  my  love,  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes, 
Once  too  were  tired  with  weeping;  let  them  rest 

Where  I  may  be,  as  on  the  Child  who  lies 
In  sweet  contentment  near  thy  dove-like  breast! 

These  doubts,  these  tears,  O  let  me  lose  in  thee,— 

Queen,  Mother,  guardian,  friend, 

Counsel  thou  me! 


(Conclusion.) 

IT  is  not  with  hunting  only  that  St. 
Hubert  is  concerned.  His  help  is 
sought  for  various  ills:  for  toothache, 
for  nervous  diseases;  also  in  cases  of 
lunacy  and  of  demoniacal  possession,  of  which  we 
have  evidence  in  the  reply  to  a  letter  of  commen- 
dation written  by  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Archbishop-Elector  of  Cologne  and  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Liege,  in  which  the  Abbot  of  St.  Hu- 
bert spoke  of  the  Saint  as  "a  sempiternal  devil- 
scourger."  But  it  is  mainly  in  connection  with 
hydrophobia  that  his  name  is  famous.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  in  Belgium  that  membership  of  the 
confraternity  established  in  honor  of  the  Saint, 
at  his  shrine  in  the  Ardennes,  gives  immunity 
from  the  disease;  and  that  the  bread  blessed  in 
his  honor  on  his  feast-day  is  a  marvellous  pre- 
servative from  it,  both  for  men  and  animals.  It 
is  believed,  too,  that  if  any  one,  after  having  been 
bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  goes  to  the  shrine  and 
faithfully  performs  certain  prescribed  things,  he 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  the  disease;  and  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  of  the  thousands  who 
have  done  this  no  case  of  failure  has  ever  been 
known.  All  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  rabies  and 
hydrophobia  are  almost  unknown  in  the  country 
of  St.  Hubert,  will  account  for  the  grant  recently 
made  by  the  Provincial  Council  of  Antwerp. 

It  is  about  a  thousand  years  since  the  first 
recorded  pilgrimage  of  this  .character  took  place. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  "Second  Book  of  the 
Miracles  of  St.  Hubert,"  and  probably  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.    Popular 
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belief  has  it  that  there  has  been  no  cessation  of 
such  pilgrimages  from  that  time  forward.  Cer- 
tainly during  the  present  century  there  has  been 
a  large  number  of  them;  a  record  was  kept  for 
sixty-two  years,  and  in  that  period  there  were 
close  on  seven  thousand;  and  now  there  are 
from  one  to  two  hundred  per  annum.  No  less 
certainly  must  the  shrine  have  been  in  high  re- 
pute during  the  sixteenth  century;  for  it  appears 
that  a  stepson  of  Calvin,  the  heresiarch,  who 
had  been  given  up  by  William  Ruscelli,  an  Ital- 
ian physician  of  note,  was  sent  to  St.  Hubert, 
where  he  received  the  gift  of  faith,  and  then 
performed  the  usual  exercises,  which  we  shall 
describe  farther  on. 

When  a  pilgrim  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog 
or  a  wolf  reaches  St.  Hubert,  he  presents  himself 
before  one  of  the  priests  attached  to  the  church, 
who  inquires  into  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  animal  was  rabid.  If  there  seems  to  ht  prima 
facie  evidence  of  this,  and  if  the  bite  drew  blood, 
the  priest  takes  him  to  the  treasury,  makes  a 
slight  puncture  in  his  forehead  and  inserts  a 
minute  portion  of  the  stole  of  St.  Hubert — one 
square  inch  of  which  will  suffice  for  some  five 
thousand  cases;  the  pilgrim's  head  is  then  bound 
round  with  a  cloth,  which  he  is  required  to 
wear  for  nine  days.  During  those  days  he  must 
approach  the  Sacraments  at  least  once  (subject 
to  the  directions  of  his  confessor),  and  follow 
certain  regulations  of  a  penitential  character; 
but  he  need  not  remain  at  St.  Hubert.  For  forty 
days  he  must  not  comb  his  hair,  though  he  may 
use  a  soft  brush;  and  every  year  he  must  keep 
the  Feast  of  St.  Hubert  as  a  day  of  obligation. 

It  can  not  be  said  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty when  these  practices  were  instituted.  Some 
attribute  the  custom  of  inserting  the  stole  to 
the  Saint  himself;  but  this  is  highly  improbable 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  it,  or  indeed  of 
hydrophobia,  in  the  "  First  Book  of  Miracles," 
which  was  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
custom  dates  from  a  time  not  much  later  than 
this;  for  in  the  account  of  the  pilgrimage,  already 
mentioned,  in  the  "  Second  Book  of  Miracles," 
which  there  is  good  reason,  as  we  have  remarked, 
for  believing  to  have  been  made  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  it  is 


related  that  the  stole  was  inserted  "in  the  ac- 
customed manner"  {more  solitd);  and  also  that  a 
rule  of  life  was  given  to  the  sufferer.  In  those 
times  penitential  observances  like  the  ones  now 
practised  at  St.  Hubert  were  common  enough,  and 
of  these  particular  ones  the  late  Father  Victor 
de  Buck,  S.  J.,  a  Bollandist,  spoke  as  follows: 

"  People  flocked  from  all  sides  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Saint  to  find  relief  from  the  ills  of  body  and 
soul;  lunatics,  madmen,  and  those  in  danger  of 
hydrophobia,  were  especially  placed  under  his 
protection.  At  that  epoch  these  unfortunate 
people  were  confounded  with  demoniacs,  as  they 
are  even  now  by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 
To  them  were  applied  the  words  of  Our  Lord: 
'This  kind  can  be  cast  out  only  by  prayer  and 
fasting.'  Hence  the  exorcisms  used  on  their  be- 
half consisted  of  prayer  and  fasting.  Prayer  was 
accompanied  by  baths  of  holy  water;  by  potions 
of  holy  water  mixed  with  dust  from  the  Saint's 
tomb;  by  the  placing  of  a  small  thread  of  the 
celebrated  stole  in  their  forehead.  Fasting  in- 
cluded the  practice  of  chastity,  neglect  of  the 
toilet,  the  use  of  woollen  clothes,  and  abstinence 
from  certain  dishes.  These  things  were  practised, 
with  perfect  success,  half  a  century  after  the 
translation  of  the  holy  body  [from  Liege  to 
Andain].  At  that  time  there  was  nothing  strange 
about  them,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  rites  of  ex- 
orcism used  in  those  far-off  days.  But,  except 
in  certain  places  of  pilgrimage,  as  Gheel  (St. 
Dympna)  and  Renaix  (St.  Hermes),  these  prac- 
tices gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  so  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  seemed  strange  to  many 
theologians;  the  more  so  that  those  divines  were 
more  devoted  to  mental  speculation  than  to 
diving  into  old  manuscripts.  The  consequence 
was  a  literary  war  between  the  doctors;  and  un- 
fortunately neither  side  troubled  itself  to  look 
into  the  origin  of  the  customs."  ("Precis  His- 
toriques,"  187 1.  Quoted  by  the  Rev.  F.  Hallet  in 
"  La  Rage  Conjur^e  par  I'CEuvre  de  S.  Hubert.") 

The  dispute  referred  to  by  Father  de  Buck 
was  between  the  theological  faculties  of  Paris 
and  Louvain.  The  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne 
attacked  the  Hubertine  observances,  and  those 
of  the  Belgian  University  defended  them,  de- 
claring that  they  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  marvels  which  "only  served  to 
increase  the  glory  of  God."  The  ordinary,  John 
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Louis  d'Elderen,  Prince-Bishop  of  Liege,  took 
the  same  view  as  the  Louvain  faculty,  and  in  1670 
formally  approved  the  customs  in  a  document 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

"John  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  and 
Prince  of  Liege,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  Marquis  of 
Franchimont,  Count  of  Looz,  Count  of  Home, 
etc.,  etc.  Having  heard  the  opinion  of  our  synodal 
examiners  touching  the  details  of  the  novena 
practised  at  St.  Hubert  in  the  Ardennes,  and  hav- 
ing heard  the  explanation  of  the  said  details,  we 
are  altogether  persuaded,  as  we  were  before,  that 
the  marvellous  results  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries have  been  seen  in  that  place  ought*  to  be 
ascribed  neither  to  superstition  nor  to  the  enemy 
of  souls,  but  rather  to  the  power  of  God,  who  is 
pleased  to  make  the  merits  of  St.  Hubert  shine 
forth.  We  have  also  seen  with  pleasure  that  the 
question  of  confession  and  Communion,  which 
are  prescribed  for  the  novena  [the  ordinary  way 
of  speaking  of  the  observances,  though  it  is  not 
strictly  accurate],  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  a  wise 
and  prudent  confessor;  and  that  the  explanations 
of  the  other  matters  show  and  inspire  the  spirit  of 
penance,  together  with  that  of  a  just  and  natural 
caution.  For  these  reasons  we  decide  that  the 
said  novena  may  be  observed  and  practised  in 
all  confidence,  anS  without  fear  of  superstition. 
Given  in  our  city  of  Liege,  this  fourth  day  of 
October,  1690." 

The  Bollandist  Father  de  Smedt,  who  has 
edited  the  "Acta  S.  Huberti,"  sums  up  in  favor  of 
the  novena,  observing  that  no  Catholic  can  deny 
that  effects  may  be  attached  by  divine  power  to 
causes  naturally  incapable  of  producing  them; 
as,  for  example,  to  the  liver  of  the  fish  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Tobias;  that  to  a  Catholic 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  certain  effects 
following  certain  outward  observances;  that,  in 
short,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  faith  in  the 
belief  that  the  observance  of  the  penitential 
rules  made  by  those  who  instituted  the  novena 
should  have  been  blessed  by  Almighty  God. 

So  much  for  the  lawfulness  of  the  Hubertine 
practices.  Now  as  to  their  efficacy.  Apparently 
the  details  of  only  a  very  few  cases  have  been 
preserved.  The  first  of  these  has  already  been 
alluded  to  more  than  once,  and,  as  has  been  said, 
apparently  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  A  man  was  bitten 


by  a  rabid  wolf,  but  "did  not  go  to  the  shrine 
till  he  felt  himself  already  in  danger  of  death." 
When,  however,  he  did  go  he  made  a  vow  that 
if  he  escaped  hydrophobia  he  would  give  to  the 
abbey  the  horse  he  usually  rode.  He  escaped, 
but  did  not  pay  his  vow.  One  day  he  visited  the 
church,  and  when  he  came  out  was  astonished 
to  find  his  horse,  which  he  had  tethered  at  a 
distance,  standing  by  the  door,  from  which  it 
refused  to  move  till  he  had  solemnly  promised 
the  monks  that  if  they  would  allow  him  to  ride 
it  home  he  would  return  it  at  once.  The  writer 
of  the  "  Cantatorium,"  a  history  of  the  abbey 
written  in  the  twelfth  century  on  the  spare  pages 
of  a  gradual,  tells  us  that  a  chamberlain  of  Ade- 
laide, Countess  of  Arlon,  who  had  been  bitten  by 
a  rabid  dog,  went  to  St.  Hubert,  and  so  "  beyond 
all  doubt  escaped  the  danger  of  certain  death." 
He  adds  that  within  his  own  memory  several 
persons  were  similarly  bitten,  all  but  two  of 
whom  went  to  the  shrine  and  suffered  no  harm 
beyond  the  bite;  whilst  those  two  who  were 
dissuaded  from  going  died  of  hydrophobia.  And, 
passing  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  know  that 
Calvin's  stepson,  after  he  had  been  given  up  by 
his  physician,  went  to  St.  Hubert  and  escaped 
hydrophobia. 

The  next  case  of  which  the  details  are  recorded 
occurred  in  1622.  A  man  belonging  to  the  Diocese 
of  Tournay  was  severely  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  very  weak  and 
unable  to  take  food.  He  soon  became  delirious 
and  raging.  A  proxy  was  sent  to  the  shrine,  and 
about  the  same  time  that  he  arrived  there  the 
sick  man  regained  the  use  of  his  reason.  He  grad- 
ually recovered,  and  when  well  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  St.  Hubert,  bearing  letters  from  the 
official  of  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  testifying  to 
his  honesty  and  to  his  deliverance  from  raging 
madness.  Before  leaving  the  shrine  he  swore  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  before  a  notary  public. 

To  come  to  the  present  century.  In  181 2  nine- 
teen men  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  wolf  at  Herto- 
genbosch  (or  Bois-le-Duc).  Six  of  them  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Hubert,  and  all  escaped  the 
disease;  of  the  remaining  thirteen,  eleven  died 
of  hydrophobia.  The  circumstances  of  this  case 
were  reported  in  1813  to  the  Institut  de  France, 
by  the  medical  man  who  attended  the  sufferers 
and  had  every  opportunity  of  authenticating  the 
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facts.  In  1830  two  men  were  bitten  by  the  same 
dog.  One  went  to  St.  Hubert  and  escaped;  the 
other  did  not  go,  and  died  miserably  of  hydro- 
phobia. In  1840  three  pilgrims  went  to  St.  Hubert; 
one  failed  to  do  what  was  required  of  him,  and 
died  of  hydrophobia;  while  the  other  two,  who 
were  more  exact  in  their  performance,  escaped. 
In  1845  a  colonel  in  the  Belgian  army  and  his 
servant  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  at  Liege.  The 
latter  went  to  St.  Hubert  and  recovered ;  his 
master  would  not  go,  and  died  of  hydrophobia.  A 
detailed  account  of  this  case  was  given  by  Father 
Victor  Deschamps,  C.  SS.  R.,  afterward  Primate 
of  Belgium  and  Cardinal,  in  a  work  he  wrote  de- 
fending the  pilgrimage  when  it  was  attacked  by 
a  Protestant  minister  named  Girod.  About  the 
same  time  a  similar  case  happened  at  Brussels. 
Two  men  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  went  to 
St.  Hubert,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience  be- 
yond the  temporary  one  of  the  bite;  whilst  their 
master  and  mistress,  who  had  been  bitten  by 
the  same  animal  and  on  the  same  occasion, 
remained  at  home  to  die  of  hydrophobia.  In 
1867  the  dean  of  St.  Hubert  received  a  telegram 
f jom  a  priest,  saying  that  he  had  been  bitten  by 
a  rabid  dog,  and  was  already  showing  the  first 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  The  dean  sent  him 
some  object  which  had  touched  St.  Hubert's 
stole;  and  soon  after  the  priest  who  had  been 
bitten,  having  quite  recovered,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Hubert  in  thanksgiving. 

In  1870  the  parish  priest  of  Freux,  a  village 
some  six  or  seven  miles  from  St.  Hubert,  was 
summoned  to  give  the  last  Sacraments  to  a  man 
who  was  thought  to  be  in  his  agony.  He  went 
at  once  and  found  his  parishioner  lying  on  the 
floor,  delirious,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  barking 
like  a  dog.  On  inquiry  he  was  told  that  about  a 
week  previously  the  unfortunate  man  had  been 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  but  had  refused  to  go  to 
St.  Hubert.  He  advised  that  he  should  be  at 
once  taken  there;  and  his  advice  was  followed, 
the  sufferer  being  driven  in  a  cart.  At  St.  Hubert 
the  man  was  taken  into  the  church  and  there 
blessed  by  one  of  the  priests.  He  immediately 
recovered  the  use  of  his  reason;  and  when  the 
situation  had  been  explained  to  him,  he  agreed 
to  do  what  was  generally  done  by  pilgrims.  And, 
the  first  step  having  been  taken  in  the  church, 
he  was  able  to  walk  home. 


But  in  spite  of  these  remarkable  cases,  which, 
after  all,  may  conceivably  be  explained  as  coinci- 
dences—though it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the 
persons  who  went  to  the  shrine  were  always  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  escaped;  in  spite  of 
that  unswerving  faith  in  the  merits  of  St.  Hubert, 
which,  as  a  French  physician,  writing  in  the 
"  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^dique  des  Sciences  M^- 
dicales,"  says,  "must  be  very  deeply  rooted  to 
have  lasted  and  been  lively  for  more  than  nine 
centuries,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  which 
has  been  raised  at  different  epochs,  and  of  the 
waning  of  religious  faith";  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  patients  are  sent  to  the  shrine  by  physicians, 
and  by  some  among  them  who  are  remarkable 
for  scepticism  rather  than  piety; — in  spite  of  all 
this,  for  want  of  statistics,  no  absolute  judgment 
can  be  pronounced  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prac- 
tices. We  can  not  do  better  than  follow  Father 
de  Smedt,  to  whom  all  existing  documents  were 
submitted  when  he  was  preparing  the  Life  of 
St.  Hubert  for  the  "Acta  Sanctorum." 

He  summed  the  matter  up  by  saying  that  it 
must  be  proved  that  those  who  have  made  the 
pilgrimage  and  fulfilled  its  requirements  have 
been  so  badly  wounded,  by  an  animal  certainly 
rabid,  that  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
hydrophobia,  and  that  they  tiave  escaped  the 
disease, before  we  may  "lawfully  say  \.\i2X probably 
a  special  blessing  has  been  conferred  in  individ- 
ual cases,  and  from  the  great  number  of  those 
thus  preserved  that  it  certainly  has  been."  And, 
since  this  evidence  has  not  been  produced,  "that 
we  ought,  following  the  rules  of  sound  criticism, 
to  conclude  that  the  efficacy  of  the  incision  and 
the  novena,  though  it  can  not  rightly  be  denied, 
has  not  been  proved  historically  by  certain  or 
even  probable  arguments."  But  he  continues: 
"I  should  have  little  to  say  against  the  opinion 
of  any  one  who  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  rites  is  one  of  those  things  of 
which  we  may  say  to  God,  'Thou  hast  hidden 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  hast  revealed 
them  to  little  ones,'— from  the  consideration  of 
their  antiquity;  the  constant  and  never-failing 
faith  in  their  efficacy  of  the  Catholics  of  Belgium 
and  the  adjacent  districts;  the  things  which  are 
related  by  many  persons  in  each  one  of  those 
districts  about  the  preservation  of  those  who 
after  being  wounded  have  gone  to  St.  Hubert; 
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of  what  is  said  about  the  wonderful  power  over 
rabid  animals  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  made 
the  novena,  and  of  the  gentleness  of  rabid  dogs 
after  they  have  been  burnt  on  their  heads  with 
the  blessed  iron  known  as  the  Key  of  St.  Hubert; 
and,  finally,  from  the  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  this  faith  has  not  only  not  been  condemned 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  even  merely  tacitly 
tolerated,  but  on  the  other  hand  expressly  praised. 
...  If  I  should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  I  should  make  the  novena, 
without,  however,  neglecting  ordinary  remedies 
[which  the  authorities  at  St.  Hubert  have  always 
taught  should  be  in  all  cases  made  use  of];  and 
I  should  most  certainly  advise  others  similarly 
afflicted  to  do  the  same."  There  is  but  little  to 
add  to  this.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that 
Father  de  Smedt  is  more  exacting  than  medical 
men  would  be  in  analagous  cases. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, with  Sir  James  Paget  for  chairman  and 
M.Victor  Horsley  for  secretary, was  appointed 
in  England  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  M. 
Pasteur's  system.  In  their  report  the  commis- 
sioners dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  question  of 
the  percentage  of  deaths  from  hydrophobia  in 
assorted  cases — that  is,  in  cases  in  which  there 
was  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  rabies,  and 
which  included  bites  of  every  description,  slight 
and  serious,  on  naked  parts  (such  as  the  face 
and  hands),  and  through  clothes.  They  stated 
that  this  percentage  was  variously  estimated,  but 
never  placed  below  five.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  if  by  statistics  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
cases  in  which  death  resulted  from  hydrophobia 
after  the  incision  at  St.  Hubert  did  not  amount 
to  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  number  incised, 
medical  men  would  regard  the  "treatment"  as 
effective, — much  more  so  if  the  percentage  could 
be  shown  to  be  practically  nil.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  something  should  not  be  done  to  satisfy  this 
lower  test,  far  short  as  it  falls  of  the  one  de- 
manded by  the  learned  Bollandist  whose  opinion 
has  been  quoted. 

Before  concluding,  a  few  words  must  be  said  of 
other  Hubertine  practices.  Some  pilgrims  visit 
the  shrine  who  have  been  bitten  by  an  animal 
apparently  mad,  but  not  bitten  badly  enough  to 
cause  blood  to  flow;  others  who  have  been  bitten 
by  an  animal  of  whom  it  can  not  even  be  said 


that  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  madness; 
others  who  have  had  so  severe  a  fright  that  evil 
results  are  dreaded.  To  all  of  these  a  novena  is 
prescribed,  during  which  the  pilgrim  must  ap- 
proach the  Sacraments,  and  say  five  Paters  and 
Aves  daily,  with  a  prayer  to  St.  Hubert.  The 
priest  at  the  same  time  gives  a  respite  from  the 
disease  for  life.  Though  should  any  one  who  has 
received  this  respite,  on  account  of  the  doubtful 
condition  of  his  assailant,  afterward  ascertain 
that  the  animal  was  certainly  rabid,  he  is  required 
to  return  to  St.  Hubert  to  be  incised,  and  then 
to  make  the  strict  novena. 

If  a  child  who  has  not  made  his  First  Com- 
munion be  taken  to  the  shrine  after  having  been 
bitten,  the  novena  just  described  is  ordered, 
with  confession,  if  the  child  be  old  enough.  A 
respite  for  a  period  of  years  is  also  given;  but 
before  its  expiration,  at  any  time  after  First 
Communion,  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Hubert  must 
again  be  made,  when  the  chaplain  will  either 
give  the  respite  for  life,  or  insert  the  stole  and 
prescribe  the  strict  novena.  Should  a  child  be 
too  young  to  ask  for  the  respite,  its  parents  act 
as  its  proxies. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  respite — that  for  forty 
days, — ^which  may  be  given  by  the  clergy  attached 
to  certain  churches,  and  by  all  who  have  been 
incised  and  made  the  strict  novena.  But  every 
one  who  receives  this  respite  is  required  to  go 
to  St.  Hubert,  and  there  submit  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  priest.  He  may,  however,  put 
off  his  visit  for  an  indefinite  period,  provided 
always  that  the  respite  be  renewed  before  the 
expiratibn  of  the  forty  days,  and  so  on.  There  is 
one  case  on  record  in  which  this  was  done  for 
thirty-eight  years — that  is,  the  respite  was  re- 
ceived some  three  hundred  and  fifty  times;  when 
the  pilgrimage  was  at  length  made,  the  relic  was 
inserted  and  the  novena  performed. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  custom  of 
giving  these  respites  arose;  the  first  mention  of 
them  still  extant  was  made  by  Dom  Adolphus 
Happart,  O.  S.  B.,  in  a  history  he  wrote  of  the 
shrine  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have 
never,  it  appears,  received  the  approval  of  the 
ordinary;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
never  been  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  addition  to  the  Bread  of  St.  Hubert  being 
given  to  domestic  animals,  use  is  also  made  of  a 
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small  iron  instrument  shaped  like  a  hunting- 
horn,  and  known  as  a  Key  of  St.  Hubert,  with 
which  they  are  branded.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  rabid  ani- 
mals; or,  if  they  be  not  branded  till  after  a  bite, 
that  they  will  either  be  preserved  from  rabies 
altogether,  or  else  die  quickly,  without  injuring 
man  or  beast.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
animals  to  the  shrine:  Keys,  with  direction  for 
their  use,  can  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  St. 
Hubert,  as  was  done  in  1724,  when  two  Keys  were 
sent  from  Tervueren  to  the  "most  noble  and 
most  religious  English  nuns  at  Louvain,"  for 
transmission  to  England. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were  other 
shrines  of  St.  Hubert,  to  which  pilgrims  flocked 
to  seek  a  remedy  against  hydrophobia;  notably 
those  at  Tervueren  and  Autrey.  But  now  there 
is  only  one:  that  in  the  Ardennes,  in  which  the 
Council  of  the  Province  of  Antwerp  has  so  sig- 
nally testified  its  confidence. 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    KGAN. 


VIII. 


'The  root  of  all  evil.' 


PATRICK  stood  at  the  door  in  amazement. 
His  mother's  hand  rested  on  Eleanor's  head 
caressingly,  and  the  girl's  eyes  were  turned 
lovingly  to  the  face  of  the  older  wom^n.  He 
recognized  Eleanor  Redwood  at  once,  though 
the  room  was  darker  than  the  sun-illumined 
street.  He  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  knob, 
irresolute.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream. 
He  had  been  thinking  of  Eleanor  all  the  way 
from  the  factory,  and  here  she  was  in  his  own 
house!  Pygmalion  could  not  have  been  more 
startled  when  the  statue  came  to  life. 

Mrs.  Desmond  looked  up,  with  tenderness  in 
her  eyes.  Her  whole  heart  had  gone  out  to  the 
girl  at  her  side.  But  when  she  saw  her  son,  her 
expression  changed;  and  she  drew  her  hand  away 
from  Eleanor's  forehead,  as  she  noticed  that 
Eleanor  raised  her  face  toward  Patrick  with  a 
new  interest  in  it. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  words  are 
the  most  potent  expressions  of  feeling:  they  are 
only  after-thoughts;  they  are  to  looks  what  the 
mail  is  to  the  telegraph — only  more  swift. 

In  an  instant  Mrs.  Desmond's  fear,  and  perhaps 
a  little  jealousy,  was  aroused.  If  it  takes  a  su  perior 
woman  to  make  an  old  maid,  it  takes  a  more 
superior  woman  to  make  a  perfect  mother-in-law. 
And  even  Mrs.  Desmond,  who  was  very  gentle 
and  very  true,  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  as  she  saw 
the  young  people  look  at  each  other.  To  her 
there  was  no  man  on  earth  like  Patrick.  He  was 
a  child  still — a  child  and  a  man;  or,  rather,  a 
child  in  a  man, — her  protector  and  her  ward  at 
once.  Her  thoughts,  as  quick  and  as  keen  as 
arrows,  went  forward  into  the  future.  Here,  per- 
haps, was  the  woman  who  would  some  day  be  the 
dearest  in  her  son's  heart;  and  for  an  instant 
she  almost  wished  that  her  son  were  a  cripple 
instead  of  the  handsome  youth  he  was.  Then  she 
might  at  least  have  him  all  to  herself. 

After  the  first  amazement  had  passed,  Des- 
mond stepped  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
Eleanor.  The  room  suddenly  became  sordid  in 
his  eyes.^  What  would  she  think  of  him  for  not 
giving  his  mother  a  better  place,  full  of  those  little 
modern  touches  of  refinement  which  Eleanor 
knew  so  well?  That  thing  which  he  most  wished 
to  avoid  had  happened.  She  saw  his  poverty;  she 
saw  him,  not  at  his  best,  but  at  his  worst.  No 
doubt,  in  spite  of  her  gracious  manner,  she  was 
wondering  at  the  great  green  and  red  daub  of  a 
chromo  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  hating  the  smell 
of  the  dinner  which  came  from  the  kitchen.  In 
truth,  Eleanor  was  thinking  of  none  of  these 
things.  Mrs.  Desmond's  motherly  sympathy  had 
taken  a  great  load  from  her  heart,  and  the  com- 
ing of  Patrick  had  elated  her  for  the  moment. 
Whether  the  scent  from  the  kitchen  suggested 
beefsteak  or  orange  blossoms  was  to  her  at  that 
time  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Mrs.  Desmond  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
slipped  away.  After  all,  the  momentous  affair  of 
the  hour  was  Patrick's  dinner.  She  was  hospita- 
ble to  the  inner  fibres  of  her  heart:  Eleanor 
must  not  leave  the  house  without  having  par- 
taken of  her  salt.  She  hastily  made  such  changes 
in  the  arrangements  of  her  table  as  befitted  a 
new  guest. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  people  had  not 
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said  much.  Eleanor  had  thanked  Patrick  again 
for  coming  to  her  Coffee,  and  he  had  responded 
that  he  had  enjoyed  it  extremely.  Much  as  he 
felt  the  charm  of  her  presence,  he  wished  that 
she  would  go.  How  would  his  mother's  homely 
ways  strike  her?  She  noticed  the  flowers  in  the 
window,  and  spoke  of  them;  and  all  the  time  he 
was  fiercely  wishing  that  he  had  money— money, 
that  he  might  stand  as  the  equal  of  this  woman, , 
whom  in  his  heart  he  now  accused  of  being  proud 
and  scornful,  because  her  manner  was  so  entirely 
simple  and  kind.  This  accusation  was  the  result 
of  his  own  pride,  but  he  did  not  realize  it.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  endure  the  presence  of 
Eleanor  Redwood  until  he  could  be  her  equal 
in  every  respect 

It  was  strange  how  all  his  manhood  seemed  to 
shrink  before  the  fetich  which  he  hadcaised,and 
whose  importance  his  education  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Redwood  had  caused  him  to  exaggerate. 
All  Eleanor's  charm,  the  atmosphere  of  truth 
and  purity,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  outcome  of 
money;  and  his  present  embarrassment,  his  diffi- 
dence, his  mortification,  was  the  result  of  his 
own  lack  of  money.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
he  did  not  even  know  how  vulgar  and  despicable 
he  was  for  allowing  these  impressions  to  domi- 
nate him;  for  one  might  as  well  attribute  the 
God-given  distinction  of  a  wild  rose  to  money  as 
to  fancy  that  money  could  have  made  Eleanor 
Redwood  what  she  was. 

Eleanor  politely  refused  Mrs.  Desmond's  in- 
vitation to  have  a  cup  of  tea.  Patrick  hoped  that 
she  might  persist  in  it;  but  his  mother's  hospi- 
tality was  aflame,  and  denial  was  impossible. 
She  almost  laid  violent  hands  on  Eleanor's 
jacket  and  hat.  Patrick  ran  upstairs  and  hastily 
improved  his  toilet.  In  a  little  while  he  was 
seated  opposite  to  Eleanor,  in  the  small  apart- 
ment which  served  both  as  kitchen  and  dressing- 
room.  He  was  mortified,  rebellious.  Why  could 
his  mother  not  see  how  incongruous  Eleanor's 
presence  was?  He  forgot  that,  brought  in  close 
contact  with  Miss  Redwood,  his  mother  saw, 
not  one  of  the  "quality"  on  the  Hill, but  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend.  Eleanor,  understand- 
ing how  much  care  was  necessary  to  produce  the 
•exquisite  neatness  visible  in  Mrs.  Desmond's 
arrangements,  was  silently  admiring,  while  Pat- 
rick fancied  she  was  silently  scornful. 


Mrs.  Desmond  waited  on  the  two,  with  no 
sense  of  the  unfitness  of  it  felt  by  her  son.  Eleanor 
insisted  upon  helping  her,  and  Patrick's  mortifi- 
cation was  somewhat  mitigated  by  her  grace  and 
tact.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  bad  hour  for  him. 

At  last  Eleanor  rose  to  go,  and  Patrick  fol- 
lowed her;  it  was  nearly  time  for  him  to  start 
back  to  the  office.  Eleanor,  having  put  on  her 
hat  and  jacket,  took  Mrs.  Desmond's  hand  and 
then  kissed  her  with  a  deprecatory  "May  I?" 
In  spite  of  his  desire  to  stay  with  his  mother  in 
order  to  find  out  the  cause  of  Eleanor's  visit, 
politeness  obliged  Patrick  to  accompany  her. 

"  Don't  forget  to  stop  at  the  church,  dear,"  his 
mother  said, "  and  make  your  visit.  It's  the  Forty 
Hours'  Devotion,  you  know." 

He  promised.  Eleanor,  with  another  good-bye 
to  his  mother,  walked  down  the  street  by  his  side. 
Mrs.  Desmond  watched  them  from  the  porch. 

"A  good-looking  pair!"  she  murmured.  "But 
I  hope  to  Heaven  that  the  boy  will  leave  this  place 
soon!  I'd  rather  see  him  dead  than  marry  her." 

Eleanor  looked  very  fresh  and  bright.  She  was 
almost  at  peace  with  herself.  She  kept  pace  with 
Patrick's  elastic  tread;  for,  unlike  most  of  the 
Redwood  ladies,  she  was  a  constant  walker.  Pat- 
rick, in  his  mind,  compared  her  to  a  graceful 
yacht  at  sea  on  a  clear  day. 

"Do  we  pass  the  church?"  she  asked, — "that 
is,  I  mean  is  the  church  on  my  way  home,  too?  " 

"Oh,  yes!  We  reach  it  before  we  come  to  the 
bridge,"  he  answered. 

"  I  have  never  been  in  a  Catholic  church,"  she 
said.  "What  do  you  call  this  one?" 

"The  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  I  am 
afraid  you  would  be  disappointed  if  you  entered 
it.  It  is  a  little  wooden  church;  for  we  Catholics 
are  not  rich — yet." 

"And  do  you  think  that  makes  so  much  differ- 
ence?" she  asked,  with  rather  a  wistful  look  in 
her  eyes. 

"All  the  difference  in  the  world,"  he  answered, 
promptly.  "  My  mother  would  have  me  believe 
that  religion  makes  a  man  happy  whether  he  is 
rich  or  poor.  Nothing  but  money  can  make  a 
poor  man  happy." 

Eleanor  stopped  for  a  second  and  gave  him  a 
startled  look  from  her  soft,  clear  eyes.  "  If  I  be- 
lieved that — "  she  began;  then  she  paused.  "  I 
would  rather  die  than  believe  that." 
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"  You  do  believe  it,"  he  remarked,  with  a  harsh 
note  in  his  voice.  "And  everybody  in  Redwood 
believes  it." 
"  My  father  does  not,"  said  Eleanor,  decidedly. 

"I  don't  know  him, — he  is  probably  an  ex- 
ception. But  I  know.  Miss  Redwood,  that  nothing 
counts  so  much  in  our  life  as  money.  Don't  we 
see  it  every  day?  There  is  that  Mrs.  Sykes — I 
met  her  at  your  house  last  night.  Why  do  people 
court  her?  Because  she  is  rich." 

"  She  has  a  good  heart,  she  is  kind  to  the  poor, 
she  is  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's — " 

"And  her  husband  is  the  richest  man  in  Red- 
wood." 

Eleanor's  eyes  flashed;  she  looked  straight  at 
Patrick.  "  You  don't  seem  to  know  what  you  are 
saying — or  implying,  rather.  Riches  may  count 
here,  but  there  are  other  qualities  that  count 
more.  A  rich  man  or  woman  without  those  qual- 
ities has  a  better  chance  than  if  he  cy  she  were 
poor.  But  if  a  poor  man  or  woman  is  good  and 
clever,  I  fancy  there  is  just  as  much  chance  for 
them  socially  in  Redwood  as  anywhere  else." 

^^Just  as  much! "  said  Patrick,  bitterly. 

Eleanor's  spirit  was  aroused.  "Why  do  people 
love  my  father?  Not  because  he  is  rich,  but  be- 
cause he  is  clever  and  kind.  It  adds  something 
to  it,  of  course,  that  he  has  a  house  into  which 
he  can  invite  people,  and  that  he  is  not  poor. 
But  were  he  poor  to-morrow— were  I  obliged  to 
work  in  the  factory, — our  people  here  in  Red- 
wood would  not  be  less  kind." 

"You  would  not  be  asked  to  Coffees,"  said 
Patrick,  laughing,  yet  with  a  trace  of  bitterness. 

"  I  should  not  go.  But  I  imagine  that  people 
would  ask  me  until  they  felt  sure  that  I  preferred 
not  to  be  asked.  I  don't  know  the  large  cities  in 
America,  but  in  our  city  many  things  count  more 
than  money." 

"Nothing  counts  as  much  as  money.  It  is 
power.  Look  at  me!  See  what  I  have  suffered 
for  the  lack  of  a  little  money.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  wear  clothes  I  was  ashamed  of.  I  went  to  a 
wretched  school,  where  nothing  was  taught  ex- 
cept the  rudiments  and  the  catechism;  we  poor 
people  over  the  river  couldn't  afford  anything 
better.  I  sold  papers,  I  dug  gardens,  I  burned 
with  heat  in  summer  and  froze  in  winter,  in  order 
to  buy  books.  I  was  determined  not  to  be  kept 
down;  and  I  have  an  ambitious  mother,  though 


she  would  be  different  from  what  she  is  if  she 
were  not  poor." 

"Why  should  you  want  her  to  be  different 
from  what  she  is?"  asked  Eleanor,  indignantly. 
At  this  moment  she  felt  contempt  for  Desmond, 
— a  contempt  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  intense. 
She  would  have  liked  to  speak  her  mind  to  him,, 
but  she  felt  that  her  acquaintance  with  him  was 
«  too  short  for  that. 

They  had  reached  the  church.  It  was  a  weather- 
beaten  frame  structure,  punctured  by  white- 
sashed  windows.  Desmond  paused  at  the  door 
and  said:  "I  suppose  I  must  say  good-bye." 
"Why  can't  I  go  in?"  Eleanor  asked. 
"Oh,  you  may  if  you  wish!"  he  answered. 
"  But  you'll  find  everything  very  poor  and  cheap," 
he  added,  apologetically. 

Eleanor  followed  him  into  the  little  church. 
The  shades  on  the  windows  were  down,  and  the 
body  of  the  church  was  in  gloom.  The  only 
points  of  light  were  the  candles  on  the  altar; 
and  in  the  centre  of  them  was  the  radiant  Host, 
surrounded  by  flowers. 

To  Eleanor,  coming  in  from  the  brilliance  of 
the  noonday  sun,  the  darkness  of  the  church 
and  the  splendor  of  the  altar  were  exaggerated. 
Desmond  showed  her  to  a  pew.  When  her  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  she  saw  that 
there  were  several  people  in  the  church.  There 
was  Jack  Conlon,  whom  she  knew  by  sight, 
kneeling  with  a  rapt  devotion.  She  was  surprised, 
for  she  had  never  noticed  him  with  a  long  face, 
— and  a  "long  face"  was  an  outward  sign  of 
religion;  in  fact,  he  was  known  as  "Laughing 
Jack."  Not  far  from  him  was  Ellie  Reardon,  one 
of  Belinda's  "helps,"  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
altar  in  breathless  ecstasy.  Next  to  her  was 
Felix  Brent,  the  exclusive  lawyer  from  New  Or- 
leans, whom  Redwood  society  had  striven  in 
vain  to  capture,  and  who  was  looked  on  with  a 
certain  respect  very  rare  in  democratic  Redwood. 
Desmond  knelt,  too;  and  then  there  was  such 
silence  that  the  delicious  scents  from  the  flowers 
on  the  altar  seemed  to  break  it.  The  street  was 
quiet  at  this  hour,  and  no  sound  from  anywhere 
marred  the  stillness. 

Eleanor  was  awed  and  peaceful.  She  did  not 
understand  it  all.  She  knew  that  it  meant  prayer; 
and  the  sight  of  Desmond  on  his  knees  raised 
her  respect  for  him.  She  knew  well  no  really 
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religious  man  except  Mr.  Stokes  and  one  or  two 
of  the  ministers;  and  it  seemed  to  be  part  of 
their  business  to  be  religious.  It  was  refreshing 
to  know  a  man  who  was  sure  of  his  belief  and 
publicly  professed  it,  and  who  was  not  a  minis- 
ter. She  longed  to  know  what  it  all  meant.  The 
shutter  of  one  of  the  windows  had  a  chink  in  it; 
and,  as  she  was  thinking,  a  ray  of  light  fell  upon 
the  face  of  the  statue  of  the  Mother  of  God  on 
one  of  the  little  side  altars.  It  was  not  a  great 
statue,  but  it  had  a  beautiful  face,  and  the  light 
suddenly  thrown  on  it  made  it  lifelike.  Eleanor 
was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  that  lovely  face 
through  the  gloom.  "Mary!"  she  said,  almost 
involuntarily;  and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
she  repeated  the  "Our  Father."  A  "strange, 
celestial  brightness"  seemed  to  fill  her  heart 
after  this.  Desmond  went  out,  and  she  followed 
him  into  the  sunlight. 

"I  suppose  you  think  this  is  all  very  child- 
like?" he  said,  apologetically,  as  they  walked 
toward  the  bridge. 

"Not  at  all!"  she  answered,  indignantly. 
"Your  ministers  think  that  it  is  worse  than 
childish,  and  are  constantly  saying  so." 

"  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  impres- 
sions," said  Eleanor.  "  Besides,  our  clever  min- 
isters do  not  say  that  any  more;  and  Protestants 
are  becoming  too  enlightened  to  endure  the 
stupid  ones,  who  try  to  frighten  us  from  the 
consideration  of  our  shortcomings  by  abusing 
Popery."  Eleanor  laughed.  "That's  a  quotation 
from  papa,  I  must  admit." 

Desmond  asked  himself  whether  she  was  say- 
ing this  merely  to  please  him  or  not.  She,  who 
was  accustomed  to  the  beautiful  temples  which 
the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  had  raised  in  Red- 
wood, must  be  contemptuous  in  her  heart  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  poor  little  Catholic  church. 
"  Some  day,  when  I  have  become  rich,  I  shall 
return  to  Redwood  and  build  a  church  for  our 
people  that  nobody  will  sneer  at,"  he  said,  with 
a  touch  of  offence  in  his  tone. 

"How  heroic,  how  noble! "  she  answered,  giv- 
ing her  tongue  its  freedom.  "You  will  build  a 
church,  not  to  please  God,  but  to  outshine  other 
churches!  How  worthy  of  your  belief  you  are! 
I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Desmond,  that  we — my  father 
and  I,  and  I  imagine  we  are  fair  representatives 
of  American  non-Catholics — might  sneer  at  your 


bedizened,  mock-splendid,  rich  church,  but  that 
we  would  never  sneer  at  the  church  I  was  in  to- 
day. Faith  was  there  and  God  was  there.  I  don't 
know  much  about  the  Catholic  Church;  I  do 
know  that,  if  you  represent  it,  it  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  its  people.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Desmond!" 

Patrick  stood  and  watched  her.  A  hot  flush 
mounted  his  cheek.  She  had  insulted  him  with- 
out provocation,  and  he  could  not  find  words  to 
answer  her.  He  was  intensely  angry;  and  yet, 
down  in  his  heart,  he  felt  that  her  manner  and 
words  could  not  sting  him  so  if  he  was  sure  that 
he  did  not  deserve  the  rebuke.  How  graceful 
and  stately  she  was! — how  admirable  in  face  and 
expression!  And  yet  how  insolent,  how  insulting! 
He  would  make  her  change  her  manner!  And 
then  suddenly  he  remembered  that  he  was  only 
a  clerk  in  a  chair  factory  on  his  way  to  work. 

"  I  will  make  her  respect  me! "  he  said.  "  I  will 
be  rich  and  powerful,  and  then — " 

But  she  had  seemed  to  disdain  riches  and 
power!  He  went  toward  the  factory,  in  a  turbu- 
lent state  of  mind. 

Eleanor,  crossing  the  bridge,  became  utterly 
depressed.  She  had  unconsciously  idealized  Des- 
mond; he  seemed  so  good,  so  honest,  so  true,  so 
high-minded.   She  realized  that  she  had  spent 
more  thought  in  creating  a  halo  for  him  than 
she  had  imagined.  He  was  a — she  could  not  find 
any  epithet  for  him  until  she  struck  the  English 
word  "cad";  he  was  a  cad,  to  apologize  for  his 
mother  and  for  his  religion.  And  the  worst  of  it 
all  was  that  the  apology  was  not  directed  to 
Eleanor  Redwood,  the  woman  of  culture,  who 
read  Browning  twice  a  week,  or  to  Eleanor  Red- 
wood who  had  managed  to  connect  her  pedigree 
with  that  of  King  Harold  the  Conquered;  but 
to  Eleanor  Redwood  the  rich.  She  could  have 
cried.   If  Desmond  could  have  known  this,  it 
might  have  soothed  the  turmoil  of  his  feelings. 
On  his  desk  he  found  a  note  from  Mrs.  Bayard. 
"Dear  Mr. Desmond:— As  you  did  not  come 
to  dinner  at  the   Howard  House,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  informing  you  that  you  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  insist  on  your  mother's  telling 
you  why  Judge  Redwood  retains  your  property. 
I  may  say,  for  fear  that  a  wicked  world  might 
misunderstand  me,  that  my  interest  in  you   is 
pecuniary.  And,  if  you  succeed  in  obtaining  your 
own,  a  check  for  an  amount  commensurate  with 
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my  service  would  be  agreeable.  Please  tear  up 

this  letter,  as  I  am  not  sure  whether '  succeed '  is 

spelled  with  too  ^'s  or  one. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Laura  Bayard." 

Patrick  plunged  into  work,  for  he  had  great 
power  of  concentration.  But  when  the  day  was 
done  he  went  like  a  whirlwind  homeward.  He 
wanted  to  know  two  things:  the  meaning  of  this 
.note  and  why  Eleanor  had  called  on  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Desmond,  without  hesitation,  answered 
his  questions.  She  was  indignant  with  Laura 
.  Bayard. 

"She's  a  bad  woman,"  Mrs.  Desmond  said, 
warmly;  "and  it's  hard  to  think  that  the  like  of 
her  can  be  a  friend  of  Miss  Redwood's.  And  now, 
Patrick,  you  understand  it  all;  and  if  you  want 
to  know  anything  more  about  it,  ask  Dr. Talbot: 
he's  kept  the  secret  well.  And  isn't  Eleanor 
Redwood  the  fine  girl!  Not  that  I'd  want  you 
to  be  thinking  of  her  at  all;  for  I'd  rather  see 
you  dead  than  married  to  her — " 

"  Mother,"  interrupted  Patrick,  impatiently, "  I 
don't  like  her;  but  if  I  wanted  to  make  a  mixed 
marriage,  I  would — " 

"God  forbid!"  said  his  mother,  making  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross. 

"A  man  can't  be  bound  by  such  old-fashioned 
opinions.  Religion  is  a  good  thing,  at  any  rate — " 
he  broke  off,  seeing  the  look  of  pain  on  his 
mother's  face,  "Eleanor  Redwood  will  never 
think  of  me  in  that  way;  nor,"  he  added,  bitterly, 
- "  will  I  of  her." 

"God  keep  you  to  that, boy!"  said  Mrs.  Des- 
mond; "for  didn't  you  understand  me  a  mo- 
ment ago  when  I  told  you  that  Eleanor's  mother 
was  insane?" 

"And  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the 
matter  of  marriage?"  asked  the  young  man, 
quite  willing  for  the  moment  to  put  Eleanor 
away  from  him,  but  not  willing  that  circumstances 
should  do  that  office. 

Mrs.  Desmond  threw  up  her  hands  in  despair. 

A  sharp  knock  sounded  at  the  door.  Patrick 
-  opened  it;  a  blue-coated  boy  handed  him  a  yel- 
low envelope;  it  was  a  telegram  for  his  mother, 
and  he  read: 

"  Miles  is  not  well.  Send  Patrick  at  once,  if  he 


-  does  not  drink. 


"Nellie  Galligan." 


(To  b«  continued.) 


An  Easter  Vision. 


BY    R.   H.   DOM  ENICHETTI. 

TTTHREE  angels  yesternight  came  in  my  dreams 

Adown  the  ladder  of  the  frail  moonbeams. 
All  in  a  haze  of  gems  and  jewelled  gleams. 

In  ruby  tunicle  the  first  was  clad, 

With  bright  wings  dipt  in  blood;  his  face  was  sad. 

And  in  his  hands  a  bleeding  heart  he  had. 

And,  like  a  lyre,  that  bleeding  heart  was  strung 
With  chords  that  quivered  to  sad  songs  unsung; 
About  his  brows  a  ruby  halo  clung. 

His  fellow,  vestured  all  in  violet. 
Bare,  for  a  sign,  a  silver  lily  wet 
With  tears;  of  silver  was  his  coronet. 

He  was  Our  Lady  Mary's  servitor; 
Her  name  in  silver  on  his  breast  before. 
And  scriptured  on  his  silver  wings  hd  bore. 

The  last  was  clothed  in  robes  of  glistering  white; 
Gladsome  he  seemed,  comely  and  full  of  might, 
And  on  his  head  there  shone  a  crown  of  light. 

Then  sang  the  first:  "Jesus  is  crucified! 

His  Precious  Blood  hath  all  my  raiment  dyed, — 

The  Blood  that  ran  from  out  His  riven  side." 

Thereto  his  fellow  chanted,  sad  and  sweet: 

"  Our  Lady  Mary  weeps  at  Jesus'  feet. 

And  balms  His  body  for  the  winding-sheet." 

Then  with  exceeding  bitter  moan  I  cried: 

"Yea,  I  alone  have  Jesus  crucified 

And  made  Our  Lady  weep, — none  else  beside! 

"I,  only  I!    What  woful  penalty 

May  e'er  atone  for  my  sins'  cruelty? 

Yet  pray  for  me,  O  mournful  Queen  Marie!" 

Then,  while  I  wept,  the  last  bright  angel  came. 
With  eyes  like  dawn  and  golden  hair  aflame. 
And  bent  above  me  where  I  lay  in  shame. 

"Alleluia!  Christ  is  risen!"  cried  he  loud; 

"  Christ  dieth  now  no  more:  behold  His  shroud! " 

(But  what  he  held  seemed  most  like  shining 

cloud.) 
And  while  in  deep  amaze  of  joy  I  lay, 
Angel  and  song  died  in  the  dawn  away; 
And  I  arose,  and  it  was  Easter  Day! 
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A  Heart-History. 

IT  was  the  last  day  of  the  Month  of  Mary  in  the 
year  1876.  The  brilliant  rays  of  the  Canadian 
sun  fell  through  the  tinted  windows  of  the  con- 
vent chapel,  throwing  soft,  soothing  light  on  the 
white- veiled  heads  of  the  pupils  as  they  silently 
passed  to  their  places.  It  was  for  the  Benediction 
of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  Among  the  few 
Protestants  who  knelt  there  was  one  whose  very 
soul  was  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions  and  by 
struggles  little  suited  to  her  years.  Her  mind  had 
early  been  distorted  by  error.  Her  life,  before  she 
came  to  that  peaceful  convent,  had  been  quiet 
and  uneventful.  She  was  one  of  a  large  family;  had 
a  dear  father,  mother,  and  several  brothers  and 
sisters;  was  full  of  girlish  fun,  but  underlying  all 
the  gaiety  was  a  thirst  for  truth  not  found  in  the 
barren  creed  she  had  been  taught.  Yet  there  was 
no  desire  to  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Even  when  a  thought  as  to  the  soundness  of  its 
creed  chanced  to  intrude  upon  her  mind,  it  was 
dismissed  without  hesitation;  for  the  idea  of  the 
possible  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  more 
hateful  to  her  than  the  conviction  was  bitter  that 
her  own  creed  was  lacking  in  the  divine  elements 
that  sustain  the  sinking  heart  and  help  to  en- 
courage the  Christian  soul. 

She  knelt  there,  never  having  opened  a  Cath- 
olic book  of  controversy,  or  having  willingly  lis- 
tened to  a  word  spoken  in  vindication  of  Catholic 
belief,  saying  to  herself:  "If  I  am  wrong,  I  will 
remain  in  the  wrong.  I  would  never  acknowledge 
a  faith  contrary  to  that  of  my  father  and  mother." 
As  she  knelt,  in  a  moment  a  flash  of  light  pierced 
her  very  soul  and  illumined  it;  that  resisting, 
stubborn  one  was  conquered.  Faith  had  come  to 
her, — a  beautiful,  heaven-sent  faith.  From  that 
moment,  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  lifted 
in  Benediction,  that  soul  was  as  entirely  Catholic 
as  the  most  devout,  black-robed  nun  kneeling  in 
silent  adoration  before  It. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  chapel  she  hast- 
ened to  Sister ,  and,  with  fast-flowing  tears, 

told  of  the  grace  that  had  come  to  her.  But  how 
stunned  and  terrified  she  was  by  the  thought  of 
the  awful  task  that  lay  before  her,— a  task  from 
which  even  the  sainted  Sister  shrank!  Her  pray- 
ers had  obtained  the  grace;  but,  overcome  by  the 


immediate  answer,  her  own  brave  heart  recoiled 
from  the  trials  she  foresaw  in  store  for  the  weak, 
light-hearted  girl,  who  knelt  in  tears  at  her  side. 
Four  years  later  that  gentle  nun,  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  young 
friend,  who,  after  many  trials,  had  just  embraced 
the  true  faith: 

"My  Dear  M :  I  was  handed  your  letter  a 

few  hours  ago.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  feelings 
it  awakened,  but  the  predominant  one  was  of 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  dear  Mother,  who  was 
never  invoked  in  vain.  Four  years  ago!  Of 
course  I  remember  it  well — that  afternoon  when, 
on  the  termination  of  the  Thirty  Days'  Prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  my  Protestant  pupils,  you 
came  and  told  me  you  wanted  to  be  a  Catholic. 
I  confess  I  was  almost  afraid  of  what  I  had 
done;  it  seemed  to  me  the  grace  would  better 
suit  another,  such  insurmountable  obstacles  ap- 
peared to  rise  around  you.  But  our  Mother 
smiled  at  the  bounded  view  of  the  pleader,  and 
continued  calmly  and  gently  to  draw  your  heart 
to  her  Divine  Son's  by  her  own  sweet  attraction. 

Your   reception  into  the   Church,  M ,  will 

probably  be  my  last  earthly  consolation.  How 
great  it  is  you  will  never  know  until  I  shall  have 
welcomed  you  in  heaven. ..." 

Three  years  more  were  spent  in  the  quiet  con- 
vent home,  where  books  were  studied,  not  to 
strengthen  her  faith,  but  to  enable  the  young  soul 
to  justify  it  before  the  world.  Of  all  the  trials, 
that  passed  in  time,  leaving  only  a  sweet  peace, 
nothing  need  here  be  said.  Opposition  there 
was — hard,  bitter,  cruel;  but  it  ended  at  last.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  sustained  and  comforted  her 
child,  and  four  years  from  the  eventful  May-day 
saw  the  crowning  of  the  long  and  bitter  struggle. 
In  a  convent  chapel  in  a  Connecticut  city  that 
tried  soul  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  then,  the 
loving  faith  of  that  Child  of  Mary  has  never 
weakened.  She  lives  surrounded  by  her  little 
ones,  grateful  and  happy  always.  Many  see  in  her 
only  a  woman,  simple,  apparently  unfavored  by 
any  unusual  grace.  God  sees  a  soul  made  dear  by 
the  especial  blessing  of  "  the  Mother  of  fair  love." 

The  month  of  our  Blessed  Mother  is  approach- 
ing; and  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  I  were 
to  tell  of  my  conversion,  brought  about  in  a 
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miraculous  manner  by  her  sweet  intercession,  it 
might  be  the  means  of  extending  her  glory,  and 
*of  making  some  heart  feel  greater  confidence  in 
her 'protection.  The  chief  actor  in  the  drama, 
that  began  in  the  quiet  little  convent  chapel  of  H. 
— dear,  saintly  Sister! — has  passed  to  her  eternal 
reward,  so  I  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  public 
her  share  in  the  extraordinary  grace  that  came  of 
the  Thirty  Days'  Prayer  which  she  had  recited 
for  me.  Her  life  was  consecrated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  and  she  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degree  love,  faith,  and  confidence  in  this 
prayer  to  the  Mother  of  our  Saviour. 

A  Child  of  Mary. 


A  Grotesque  Duel. 


that  no  government  is  Christian  that  can  permit 
the  raising  of  a  statue  to  Giordano  Bruno.  These 
are  not  his  words — the  Review  is  not  at  hand, — 
but  this  is  his  meaning. 

Ouida's  flaming  rhetoric  flows  on  through  many 
pages,  and  its  rather  picturesque  style  may  suc- 
ceed in  leading  captive  some  wavering  persons, 
who  perhaps  feel  more  comfortable  in  thinking 
that  they  can  avoid  the  penalties  of  their  own 
misdoing;  but  the  "monk's"  calm  answer, tinged 
with  the  language  of  cant  and  insufficient  as  it 
is,  will  prove  to  the  fair-minded  an  antidote  all- 
sufficient  for  her  hysterical  and  blasphemous 
assertions. 


Readings  from  Remembered  Books. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  the  North- American 
Review  there  was  a  strange  battle  of  words. 
On  one  side  was  the  novelist  Ouida,  on  the  other 
the  man  who  dubs  himself  "Father  Ignatius, 
O.  S.  B.  (Monk)."  The  question  was  the  vital 
inquiry,  "Has  Christianity  Failed?"  "Yes!" 
shrieks  Ouida.  "  No,"  calmly  answers  her  antag- 
onist. Ouida's  arguments  are  naturally  those 
which  a  reader  of  her  novels  would  expect  to 
have  set  forth;  those  of  the  "  monk,"  although 
he  is  something  of  a  nondescript,  and  ignored 
by  the  religious  body  to  which  he  professes  alle- 
giance, are  reverent  and  sincere. 

Was  there  ever,  in  the  arena  of  letters,  a  duel  so 
grotesque?  The  woman  of  the  world,  the  imperi- 
ous concocter  of  questionable  romances,  devising, 
amid  the  most  ultra-refined  aesthetic  surround- 
ings, linguistic  grape  and  canister  to  hurl  at  the 
shaven  head  of  the  preacher  with  sandalled  feet 
and  rope-girded  gown,  who,  notwithstanding 
people  call  him  a  "crank,"  might  be  some- 
thing different  if  certain  circumstances  had  not 
hedged  him  in!  But  he  is  a  Christian,  although, 
from  our  point  of  view,  one  walking  in  strange 
paths;  and  the  sincere  Catholic  must  feel  a  thrill 
of  gratitude  when  he  answers — in  reply  to  Ouida's 
assertion  that  a  Christian  government  (meaning 
Italy)  has  turned  thousands  of  members  of  its 
own  religious  communities  defenceless  upon  the 
world — that  no  government  deserves  the  name 
of  Christian  that  can  sanction  such  odious  deeds; 


AN   AGE    OF   MARY   AND   OF   SAINTS. 

THOSE  two  great  orders  [the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans],  which  peopled  heaven  by 
stirring  up  the  earth,  met,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  their  characters  and  modes  of  action, 
in  one  common  object — the  love  and  veneration 
of  Mary.  It  was  impossible  that  the  influence  of 
this  sublime  belief  in  the  Virgin  Mother,  which 
had  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  since 
the  proclamation  of  her  divine  maternity  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  should  not  be  comprised  in 
the  immense  spiritual  movement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  if,  in 
the  preceding  century,  St.  Bernard  had  given  the 
same  impulse  to  the  devotion  of  the  people  for 
the  Blessed  Virgin  that  he  had  impressed  on 
every  noble  instinct  of  Christianity,  it  was  the 
two  great  mendicant  orders  who  raised  that  de- 
votion to  a  position  at  once  firm  and  exalted. 
St.  Dominic,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Rosary, 
and  the  Franciscans,  by  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  reared,  as  it  were, 
two  majestic  columns — the  one  of  practice,  the 
other  of  doctrine, — from  the  summit  of  which  the 
gracious  Queen  of  Angels  presided  over  Catholic 
piety  and  Catholic  science.  St.  Bonaventure,  the 
great  and  learned  theologian,  becomes  a  poet  to 
sing  her  praise,  and  twice  paraphrases  the  entire 
Psalter  in  her  honor.  All  the  works  and  all  the 
institutions  of  that  period,  and  especially  all  the 
inspirations  of  art  as  they  have  been  preserved 
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to  us  in  her  great  cathedrals  and  in  the  lays  of 
her  poets,  manifest  an  immense  development,  in 
the  heart  of  Christian  people,  of  tenderness  and 
veneration  for  Mary. 

In  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  even 
outside  the  two  families  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
brought  forth  effects  as  precious  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  as  venerable  for  their  duration.  Three 
new  orders  were  consecrated  to  her  in  their  very 
origin,  and  placed  under  shelter  of  her  sacred 
name.  That  of  Mount  Carmel,  emanating  from 
the  Holy  Land,  as  the  best  production  of  that 
soil  so  fruitful  in  prodigies,  gave,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Scapular,  a  sort  of  new  standard 
to  the  followers  of  Mary.  Seven  merchants  of 
Florence  founded  at  the  same  time  that  order 
whose  very  name  denotes  the  pride  they  experi- 
enced, in  that  age  of  chivalric  devotion,  in  bend- 
ing beneath  the  sweet  yoke  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven — the  Order  of  the  Servites,  or  Serfs,  of 
Mary,  which  immediately  gave  to  the  Church  St. 
Philip  Benizzi,  author  of  the  touching  devotion 
of  the  Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  At 
length  that  cherished  name  was  attached  to  an 
institution  worthy  of  her  maternal  Heart — the 
Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  intended  for  the 
ransom  of  Christian  captives  from  the  infidels. 
She  had  herself  appeared,  it  was  said,  on  the  same 
night,  to  King  James  of  Aragon,  St.  Raymond 
de  Penafort,  and  St.  Peter  Nolasquez,  beseeching 
them  to  interest  themselves  for  her  sake  in  the 
fate  of  their  captive  brethren.  All  three  obeyed; 
and  Peter  became  the  chief  of  the  new  order, 
which  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  soon  after 
produced  that  great  St.  Raymond  Nonnat,  who 
sold  himself  to  redeem  a  slave,  and  who  was 
gagged  by  the  infidels,  so  invincible  did  they 
find  his  words. 

This  same  object  of  mercy,  with  a  desire  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  had  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  III., 
given  rise  to  the  Order  of  the  Trinitarians,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  two  Saints,  a  part  of  whose 
life  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century — St.  John 
of  Matha,  and  St.  Felix  of  Valois,  who  was  also 
the  special  servant  of  Mary.  For  six  hundred 
year^,  and  even  down  to  our  own  times,  these 
two  orders  have  continued  their  peaceful  but 
perilous  crusade. 


Here  we  have  already  no  less  than  five  new 
orders,  all  instituted  within  the  first  thirty  years 
of  that  century.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  desire  to 
unite  all  energies  for  good,  which  had  its  princi- 
ple in  that  love  of  God  and  the  neighbor  which 
everything  then  tended  to  develop,  was  not  yet 
satisfied;  other  religions,  as  they  were  thencefor- 
ward called,  were  daily  formed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mother-religion 

Besides  all  these  numerous  and  divers  careers 
offered  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  those  who 
wished  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God;  besides 
the  great  military  orders  of  the  East  and  of 
Spain,  then  in  the  height  of  their  splendor, — those 
Christians  whom  either  duty  or  inclination  re- 
tained in  common  and  profane  life  could  not 
submit  to  lose  their  share  in  that  life  of  prayer 
and  sacrifice  which  constantly  excited  their  envy 
and  their  admiration.  They  organized  them- 
selves, as  much  as  possible,  under  an  analogous 
form.  This  accounts  for  the  appearance,  in  1233, 
of  the  Fratri  Gaudenti,  or  Knights  of  the  Vir- 
gin, who,  without  renouncing  the  world,  applied 
themselves  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  Italy, 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin;  of  the  Beguins,  still  so 
numerous  in  Flanders,  and  who  have  taken 
St.  Elizabeth  for  their  patroness;  finally,  of  the 
Third  Orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis, 
composed  of  an  immense  multitude  of  married 
persons  and  those  who  lived  in  the  world,  yet 
wished  to  draw  near  to  God.  It  was  the  monastic 
life  introduced  into  the  family  and  society. 

Then,  as  if  this  vast  wealth  of  sanctity  belong- 
ing to  the  new  orders  were  not  enough  for  that 
glorious  time,  illustrious  saints  sprang  forth 
simultaneously  from  the  ancient  orders,  the  epis- 
copacy, and  all  ranks  of  the  faithful. — "Z//<?  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary^'  Montalembert. 

ANECDOTES   OF  BISHOP  GRANT. 

Once  the  Bishop  was  staying  at  a  priest's  house, 
when  a  woman  came,  late  at  night,  to  say  that  a 
neighbor  of  hers  was  dying  and  wanted  the  Sac- 
raments; she  had  come  from  a  distance  and  was 
very  tired.  The  Bishop  gave  her  his  blessing 
when  he  heard  her  errand, and  said:  "I  promise 
you,  when  your  turn  comes,  that  God  will  pay 
back  to  you  this  act  of  charity  to  a  dying  soul." 
To  save  the  priest  the  long  night  walk,  he  went 
off  with   her  himself  to  the  sick  woman,  and 
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repeated  this  promise  when  leaving  the  house. 

Many  years  afterward  a  priest  came  to  see 
Bishop  Grant  at  St.  George's,  and  told  him  that 
a  few  days  before,  when  passing  through  a  dis- 
tant village,  he  had  been  attracted  by  sounds  of 
prayer  and  wailing  from  a  cottage  on  the  road- 
side. He  drew  near,  and  found  a  crowd  of  Irish 
gathered  round  a  bed  where  a  woman  was  dying. 
She  kept  on  calling  in  great  anguish  for  a  priest, 
but  in  vain:  there  was  not  one  within  many 
miles.  Meanwhile  the  Irishwomen  were  beating 
their  breasts  and  saying  the  litanies  aloud,  and 
doing  their  best  to  comfort  her.  In  the  midst  of 
this  scene  the  traveller  walked  in;  he  heard  the 
dying  woman's  confession,  gave  her  the  last  rites 
of  the  Church,  and  remained  with  her  till  she 
breathed  her  last.  It  was  the  same  person  who 
had  walked  so  far  to  secure  the  same  blessings  for 
another  soul.  She  had  remembered  the  Bishop's 
promise  to  her  then,  and  so  had  our  Blessed 
Lord;  and  the  priest  had  come  to  tell  Dr.  Grant 
how  mercifully  it  had  been  fulfilled. 

He  liked  to  see  holy  things  surrounded  by 
tokens  of  outward  respect.  He  had,  for  instance, 
a  great  devotion  to  the  practice,  so  common  in 
Catholic  countries,  of  keeping  lamps  burning 
before  the  statues  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Immac- 
ulate Mother.  He  went  one  day  to  bless  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady  in  a  convent;  and,  after  remaining 
some  time  prostrate  in  prayer  before  it,  he  said 
to  the  superioress:  "Make  a  promise  to  our 
Immaculate  Mother  that  you  will  have  a  lamp 
always  burning  before  her  image.  I  have  known 
this  pious  practice  blessed  by  more  than  one 
miracle."  He  then  went  to  the  school-room, 
where  the  children  were  assembled,  and  related 
the  following  fact,  which  had  just  occurred  to  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance: 

She  was  visiting  a  convent  near  London,  and 
observing  a  very  beautiful  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
she  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  have  a  lamp  lighted 
before  it.  She  mentioned  this  wish  to  the  nun 
who  was  showing  her  over  the  house,  and  begged 
her  to  get  a  suitable  lamp,  which  she  would  pay 
for,  as  well  as  for  the  oil  which  it  would  consume. 
The  Sisters  were  overjoyed,  and  promised  to  let 
her  know  the  day  and  hour  when  the  lamp  would 
*  be  first  lighted;  so  that  she  might  join  in  spirit 
with  the  community,  who  would  unite  in  saying 
the  Rosary  for  her  at  that  moment.   It  so  hap- 


pened that  when  the  letter  came  informing  her 
of  the  appointed  time,  she  was  setting  out  on  a 
journey  with  her  daughter.  Still  she  did  not  for- 
get the  rendezvous,  and  when  the  hour  came  took 
out  her  beads,  and  called  her  little  girl,  who  was 
seated  in  front  of  her  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
railroad  carriage,  to  come  and  sit  near  her,  that 
they  might  say  them  together.  Before  they  had 
finished  the  first  decade  they  were  startled  by 
a  crash,  followed  by  a  deafening  noise;  the  car- 
riage seemed  to  leap  under  them.  The  child, 
terrified,  clung  to  her  mother,  who  clasped  her 
in  terror,  but  still  held  tight  her  rosary,  and 
continued  to  recite  it.  In  an  instant  their  carriage 
was  cloven  in  two;  the  front  part,  where  a 
moment  before  the  child  had  been  seated,  was 
wrenched  away,  and  dashed  down  into  a  preci- 
pice, with  a  great  portion  of  the  train,  while  the 
other  side  remained  safe  on  the  rail,  quite  unin- 
jured. Had  the  little  girl  not  been  called  away 
by  her  mother,  she  must,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  been  killed  on  the  spot. — ^^  Thomas  Grants 
First  Bishop  of  Southwark,^*  Kathleen  O'Meara. 

ON   BEING   POOR. 

The  human  heart — "thanks  to  the  human 
heart  by  which  we  live,"  writes  Wordsworth, 
which  was  and  is  good  in  all  ages,  let  who  will 
abuse  it — has,  without  sacred  teachers,  long  found 
out  the  blessings  of  poverty.  Lucan  says  that  it 
is  the  greatest  good  that  Heaven  can  bestow 
upon  man,  but  that  it  is  very  seldom  understood ; 
that  it  is  really  and  truly  a  gift  of  the  gods.  Livy 
tells  us  that  the  worst  pinch  of  poverty  is  appear- 
ing ashamed  of  it;  and  Horace  assures  us  that 
"we  may  cease  complaining,  for — 

"  He  is  not  poor  to  whom  kind  Nature  grants, 
E'en  with  a  frugal  hand,  what  Nature  wants." 

And,  he  adds,  if  a  man  has  enough  to  eat,  to 
drink,  and  to  wear,  he  has  all  that  the  greatest 
kings  have.  But  it  is  not  in  speaking  only  that 
the  great  men  of  past  ages  showed  their  true 
appreciation  of  wealth.  Socrates  went  about 
meanly  clad  and  without  show,  seeking  wisdom, 
not  from  the  learned  or  the  rich,  but  from  the 
working  men  and  the  poor.  Diogenes  despised 
the  follies  of  riches,  and  lived  upon  just  what 
he  could  get;  other  wise  men  called  property 
and  possessions  the  "  baggage  of  life," — that  is, 
they  likened  them  to  the  baggage  that  goes  wit  h 
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a  army,  and  which,  of  course,  always  hinders 
tc  march  of  that  army. 

3ut,  beyond  all  these,  we  fnow  that  poverty 
bngs  blessed  trials,  and  that  it  does,  as  a  rule, 
ted  to  make  men  better.  Most  of  us  have  sel- 
dm  known  a  good  man  who  has  not  had  his 
tnls,  his  troubles,  and  his  losses.  If  not  poor,  he 
hs  in  some  measure  been  so.  Those  trials  have 
mde  him  know  his  true  friends,  and  have  made 
hn  appreciate  true  men;  like  Lear  in  the  storm, 
wo  tears  off  his  clothes  and  cries,  "Off,  off,  you 
iodings!  Come,  unbutton  here!"  showing  that 
h  misfortune  had  made  him  understand  acutely 
€0ugh  that  his  rank,  his  kingship,  and  the  re- 
spct  men  once  paid  him  were  indeed  mere 
ladings,  like  his  fine  clothes. 

vien  who  suffer  poverty  need,  however,  occa- 
s)Qal  consolation  and  comfort;  and  it  may  serve 
tfcm  somewhat  to  know  that  there  are  many 
wo  believe  that,  in  this  life  at  least,  they  have 
tc  best  of  it;  whilst  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
te  best  chance  of  the  other — that  is,  if  they 
mke  use  of  the  lessons  which  poverty  teaches 
tem.  But,  more  than  this.  Poverty,  like  its  great 
srer  Necessity — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  one 
ad  the  same, — is  the  mother  of  all  great  things. 
*w  if  any  great  men  have  been  born  of  the 
Tih;  poor  living  is  almost  always  the  companion 
chigh  thinking.  Poverty  only  falls  heavily  upon 
tc  mean  and  ignoble;  he  who  chooses  to  bear 
iiwill  find  it  the  nurse  of  manly  energy,  the 
fend  of  purity,  the  instigator  of  great  deeds 
ad  high  enterprises.  If  any.  man  doubt  this,  let 
hn  take  a  biographical  dictionary  and  count 
u  the  number  of  great  men  who  have  risen 
iim  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Does  he  want  to 
«e  the  birthplace  of  Locke  or  Shakspere? — 
tby  are  cottages.  Does  he  ask  who  Ferguson, 
th  astronomer,  and  Giotto,  the  great  painter, 
me? — they  were  shepherd  boys;  and,  moreover, 
tcy  were  always  poor.  If,  therefore,  we  want  to 
reditate  upon  great  things;  to  see  the  real  faces, 
ad  not  the  masks  of  men;  to  find  out  our  true 
tends,  to  avoid  fawners  and  flatterers;  to  hear 
te  truth — a  bitter,  but  a  kindly,  healthy  tonic; 
t  know  ourselves  and  others;  to  forget  man, 
ad  to  be  brought  nearer  to  God  and  to  the 
eirnal  realities,— let  us  not  despise  Poverty,  nor 
cive — as  all  must  who  pick  up  gold  too  eagerly 
-after  riches.— "7%^  Gent/g  Life" 


Notes  and  Remarks 

Affairs  in  Brazil  have  taken  a  favorable  turn 
to  the  Church.  It  was  at  fiVst  feared  that  the 
Republic  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  French 
Radicals  and  finally  enforce  the  amendment, 
which  made  the  clergy  ineligible  to  seats  in  Con- 
gress, and  insist  on  continuing  to  keep  the  Society 
of  Jesus  out  of  the  country.  An  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  not  only  disappoints  this  expec- 
tation, but  permits  the  founding  of  new  convents, 
and  gives  the  Church  much  more  freedom  than 
the  friends  of  religion  had  any  reason  to  hope. 
Latest  advices  show  that  the  great  body  of  Con- 
servative Brazilians  have  settled  down  in  con- 
tentment, under  a  Government  which,  it  seems, 
does  not  intend  to  make  the  mistakes  of  Ferry 
and  Gambetta.  

The  persistent  efforts  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  of 
Dublin,  and  other  Irish  prelates  to  obtain  from 
the  British  Government  more  liberal  grants  for 
the  Catholic  training  colleges  of  Ireland,  have  at 
length  proved  successful.  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Irish 
Secretary,  announces  that  these  colleges,  the  ex- 
pense of  which,  notwithstanding  the  awards 
occasionally  made  by  Parliament,  has  hitherto 
hung  heavily  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  will 
be  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  governmental 
schools  of  the  same  character,  while  still  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  denominational  system. 
Although  the  justice  in  this  case  comes  tardily, 
it  is  by  no  means  unwelcome. 


A  marble  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  before 
which  Columbus  poured  forth  his  prayers  amidst 
his  troubles  and  expectations,  has  been  sent  to 
Madrid  for  repair;  and  on  completion  it  will 
be  restored  to  its  shrine  in  the  Franciscan  mon- 
astery of  Santa  Maria  La  R^bida. 


A  remarkable  cure,  ascribed  to  the  intervention 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  is  reported,  on  trust- 
worthy testimony,  from  Chicago.  Miss  Katherine 
Garrity,  of  St.  Gabriel's  parish,  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  dangerous  malady  for  the  last  three  years, 
during  which  time  she  was  attended  by  six  dif- 
ferent physicians,  each  of  whom  pronounced  her 
incurable.  The  pain  she  suffered  was  at  times 
almost  insupportable,  and  she  was  reduced  to  a 
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skeleton.  Her  death  was  momentarily  expected 
on  several  occasions.  She  was  so  weak  that  she 
could  not  walk,  and  her  sufferings  increased  after 
she  took  to  her  bed.  On  the  loth  of  February 
she  caused  a  floral  crown  to  be  offered  at  a  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  St.  Gabriel's  Church, 
and  earnestly  besought  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
obtain  her  cure.  A  novena  for  the  same  purpose 
was  begun  by  the  friends  of  the  young  lady,  in- 
cluding religious  and  members  of  the  Sodality. 
The  novena  terminated  on  the  day  named  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  on  that  day  she  was  suddenly  and 
completely  cured.  The  sister  of  the  patient  was 
surprised  beyond  measure  on  returning  home 
to  find  her  perfectly  well.  She  had  not  been  able 
to  go  to  Mass  during  her  long  illness,  but  after 
her  sudden  cure  she  found  no  difficulty  in  attend- 
ing all  the  Lenten  exercises  of  the  parish.  Miss 
Garrity  now  feels  no  pain  or  aches,  and  her  cure 
has  certainly  the  character  of  a  miracle. 


Statistics  for  the  year  1890  show  the  great  prog- 
ress made  by  the  Church  in  Scotland,  giving  the 
brightest  hopes  for  the  future.  In  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Glasgow  the  faithful  have  increased 
in  numbers,  during  the  past  year,  by  10,000,  and 
in  the  Diocese  of  Dunkeld  by  4,000.  The  collec- 
tion of  dioceses  presents  a  total  of  348  priests, 
338  churches,  318  schools,  with  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  352,749.  Since  1866  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  149  in  the  number  of  priests,  137  in 
the  number  of  chapels,  and  210  in  the  number 
of  schools. 


This  year  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  old  Catholic  custom,  released 
four  prisoners  condemned  to  death,  at  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Cross  on  Good-Friday.  This  is  the 
revival  of  an  old  Hebrew  practice;  it  was  very 
piously  and  touchingly  performed  this  year  in 
Spain,  as  it  used  to  be  throughout  Europe  in  the 
Ages  of  Faith. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
great  Indian  missionary,  Father  de  Smet,  a  writer 
in  the  Sacred  Heart  Review  tells  the  story  of  the 
edifying  life  of  a  Flathead  chief,  named  Peter. 
When  Father  Mengarini  first  saw  him,  Peter  was 
ninety  years  old,  but  all  his  faculties  were  unim- 


paired. The  missionary  styles  him  "an  angel  in 
human  flesh."  Ti|ie  old  chief  had  heard  of  the 
"  blackrobes "  from  the  Iroquois,  and  had  long 
desired  to  be  a  Christian.  His  natural  virtue  had 
made  him  a  chief  while  he  was  still  a  boy.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  resolved,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  live  in  innocence,  and  Father  Mengarini 
found  that  his  long  life  had  been  singularly  pure. 
He  had  been  baptized  by  Father  de  Smet,  and 
now  he  was  ready  for  death.  Every  morning,  very 
early,  he  was  observed  making  the  round  of  the 
lodges,  and  calling  out  something  as  he  passed 
each.  The  missionary  asked  what  the  old  chief 
said  and  what  the  strange  ceremony  might  mean. 
"Ah,"  came  the  answer,  "he  always  says  the  same 
thing:  'Let  us  arise;  let  us  praise  God;  let  us 
thank  Him  for  all  His  benefits,  and  glorify  Him 
who  has  given  us  another  day  of  life.'"  His 
death  was  peaceful  and  happy,  and  he  left  behind 
him  a  shining  example  of  purity  and  simple 
trust  in  God,  which  more  favored  Christians 
might  well  emulate. 

The  death  of  Admiral  William  Theodor  de  Ro- 
han, a  brother  of  Admiral  and  General  Dahlgren, 
who  took  his  mother's  name,  occurred  recently 
in  Washington.  His  life  was  singularly  romantic. 
He  fought  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  a 
Freemason,  a  friend  of  Mazzini,  and  a  follower  of 
Garibaldi;  but  he  stopped  short  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  declaring  that  he  was  not  fighting  against 
the  Church.  During  the  French  war  of  1870  he 
served  as  a  colonel  of  artillery,  and  was  in  Paris 
when  that  city  surrendered  to  the  Prussians.  He 
was  decorated  many  times,  twice  for  bravery  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Admiral  de  Rohan  became  a 
Catholic  in  1866,  and  was  confirmed  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  

Father  Ignatius'  attempt  to  revive  conventual 
life  at  Llanthony  Abbey,  England,  has  been  in- 
terfered with  by  the  reception  of  the  lady  prioress 
into  the  Church.  Anglican  monks  and  nuns  are 
apt  to  make  their  profession  as  Catholics. 


Augustine  D.Taylor, who  died  recently  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  was  one  of  its  first  citizens,  and  in  1833 
built  the  first  Catholic  church  erected  in  that 
city.  The  lumber  was  taken  across  the  lake  from 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  where  there  was  a  mill.  The 
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building  cost  $400,  and  Catholic  Indians  assisted 
at  the  first  Mass  celebrated  in  it.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
a  convert  from  Presbyterianism. 


Father  Grioglio,  a  pious  and  learned  Francis- 
can, whose  death  lately  occurred  in  Italy,  went 
to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1840,  and  was  soon 
afterward  consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  Euria 
and  coadjutor  to  the  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Chan-si. 
In  one  of  the  persecutions  he  came  near  winning 
the  palm  of  martyrdom.  He  was  dragged,  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  to  the  place  of  execution; 
but  at  the  last  moment  his  sentence  was  revoked. 
Having  been  sent  back  to  Italy  on  account  of 
failing  health,  he  remained  for  nearly  thirty  years 
in  a  monastery  of  his  Order,  which  he  kept  for 
the  members  of  his  community  by  maintaining 
there  a  meteorological  observatory.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  value  of  this  observatory  that  he  and 
his  fellow-religious  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
their  home.  Father  Grioglio  lived  as  a  simple  friar, 
in  nowise  distinguished  from  his  brethren,  except 
by  his  piety,  mortification,  and  zeal  for  souls. 


The  venerable  Capuchin  Archbishop  of  Sozo- 
polis,  Mgr.  de  Charbonnel,  died  at  Crest,  France, 
on  the  29th  ult.  This  nonagenarian  prelate  was 
well  known  in  America,  having  been  named 
second  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Canada,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  He  resigned  his  see  in  i860,  and, 
returning  to  his  native  country,  France,  entered 
the  Order  of  Capuchins.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
as  auxiliary  to  Cardinal  Bonald,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Sozopolis. 
For  years  past  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  great  work  of  which 
Lyons  is  the  centre — the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  R.  I.  P.         

Mr.  Walters,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
who  is  the  owner  of  one  of  Millet's  masterpieces 
and  many  other  precious  paintings,  opens  his 
gallery  to  the  people  of  that  city,  charging  a  fee 
for  admission  which  goes  to  the  "  Poor  Associa- 
tion." He  thus  unites  the  love  of  art  with  the 
claims  of  charity.  Owners  of  art  collections  in 
other  cities  might  well  follow  Mr.  Walter's 
example.  

A  writer  in  The  Critic^  reviewing  a  new  book 
by  Dr.  W.T.  Harris,  on  "The  Spiritual  Sense  of 


Dante's  Divina  Commedia,"  says  that  "  Protes- 
tantism having  omitted  Purgatory  from  its 
religion,  Protestant  literature  has  taken  it  up  and 
absorbed  it  entire."  He  might  have  said  that  Dr^ 
Harris  simply  wrote  according  to  the  teaching^ 
and  practice  of  the  professors  of  Protestantism 
at  the  present  day,  who  hold  that  there  really  is 
no  hell,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  an  end  to  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  next  world. 


The  Carmelites  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  have 
undertaken,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto,  to  establish  a  house  for  spir- 
itual retreats,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  and  in  hearing  of  the  perpetual 
roar  of  the  great  cataract,  the  soul  may  approach 
nearer  to  its  Creator.  They  appeal  to  the  Catholic 
public  for  the  furtherance  of  this  most  praisewor- 
thy object.  Persons  desiring  further  information 
may  address  Father  Philip,  O.  C.  C,  Carmelite 
Monastery,  Falls  View,  Ont. 


One  of  the  most  deserving  of  charities  is  the 
Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Rosary  for  the 
protection  of  immigrant  girls,  the  sixth  annual 
Report  of  which  we  have  just  received.  The  ex- 
cellent work  begun  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York, 
by  the  late  lamented  Father  Riordan  is  being  en- 
ergetically prosecuted  by  the  Rev.  M.  Callaghan. 
The  event  of  the  year  was  the  Metropolitan  Fair, 
which  netted  over. forty  thousand  dollars,  sub- 
sequently disbursed  in  paying  off  mortgages  on 
the  mission. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  breathe  a  prayer 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard 
Gilmour,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the  hope  of 
recruiting  his  shattered  health.  The  deceased 
prelate  was  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  convert  from  Pres- 
byterianism since  his  twentieth  year.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1852,  and  devoted  himself, 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  marked  success,  to 
parochial  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Cincinnati.  In 
1872  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cleveland, 
and  in  this  higher  and  more  extended  sphere  of 
labor  he  displayed  those  noble  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  with  which  he  was  endowed.  In  par- 
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ticular,  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  in  the 
United  States  owes  much  to  his  fearless  and 
energetic  direction,  and  the  example  which  he 
set  by  his  earnest  maintenance  of  the  parochial 
school  system,  despite  the  many  trials  and  diffi- 
culties that  he  had  to  encounter.  Nor  were  his 
efforts  confined  to  pastoral  letters  and  utterances, 
but  he  himself  prepared  a  series  of  Catholic 
school-books,  through  which  the  youthful  mind 
would  imbibe,  together  with  secular  knowledge, 
that  love  of  God  and  religion  which  sanctifies 
the  heart  and  forms  the  upright  citizen.  With  a 
view  also  to  still  further  extend  the  salutary 
influence  of  religion,  he  founded,  in  1874,  the 
Catholic  Universe^  a  journal  which  has  accom- 
plished great  good  throughout  Northern  Ohio. 
And  so  in  all  that  concerns  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  connected  with  the  lofty  dignity  to  which 
he  had  been  raised — the  administration  of  his 
episcopal  see — Bishop  Gilmour  stood  forth  a 
most  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  zealous  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hierarchy.  He  had  deserved  well  of  relig- 
ion, and  we  may  have  every  confidence  that  his 
is  the  reward  of  the  good  and  faithful  servant. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 


The  founder  of  San  Antonio,  Florida,  piously 
attributes  the  success  of  the  colony  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  St.  Anthony,  who  has  been  constantly 
invoked  since  the  settlement  was  begun.  The 
colony  is  flourishing  beyond  what  its  most  san- 
guine friends  had  anticipated,  and  the  increase 
of  religious  influences  has  been  proportionate  to 
the  material  progress.  The  colony  is  blessed  with 
a  fine  church,  a  college,  and  good  schools. 


Many  instances  might  be  given  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Indian  clings  to  the  faith  im- 
planted in  his  heart,  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
he  professes  it.  A  fact  of  recent  occurrence,  stated 
by  the  Catholic  Citizetiy  is  that  of  an  Indian  father 
who  drew  the  body  of  his  dead  child  on  a  hand- 
sled  thirty-five  miles,  across  the  upper  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  that  it  might  be  buried  from  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  a  work  recently  published,  entitled  "The 
Oxford  Movement,"  the  author,  a  non-Catholic, 
sajrs  of  Father  Faber  that  he  was  "a  man  with 


a  high  gift  of  imagination,  remarkable  powers  of 
assimilating  knowledge,  and  a  great  richness  of 
novelty  and  elegance  of  thought,  which,  with 
much  melody  of  voice,  made  him  ultimately  a  very 
attractive  preacher.  His  name  will  live  in  some 
of  his  hymns,  and  in  some  very  beautiful  portions 
of  his  devotional  writings."  This  graceful  tribute 
will  find  a  ready  response  and  more  intense  ex- 
pression in  the  hearts  of  hosts  of  Catholics 
throughout  the  world,  for  whom  the  works  of 
Father  Faber  have  been  a  means  of  leading  them 
on  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  causing  them  to  realize 
the  sweetness,  consolation  and  peace  enjoyed  by 
the  soul  in  a  closeness  of  union  with  its  Creator. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
•with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Mother  Mary  Paul,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
superioress  of  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  who  was  called  to  the  reward  of  her  selfless  life 
on  the  9th  inst.;  and  Sister  M.  Phllomena,  Visitan- 
dine,  whose  holy  life  ended  peacefully  on  the  loth 
of  March,  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Leonard,  of  Durango,  Colo.,  whose  happy 
death  occurred  on  the  28th  ult. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bennet,  who  departed  this  life  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  on  the  27th  of  January. 

Mrs.  Mary  Deury,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  8th  inst. 

Mrs.  Mary  Comerford,who  died  a  happy  death  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  on  the  26th  of  January. 

Mr.  Martin  Doran,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

Miss  K.  C.  Heffernan,  a  fervent  Child  of  Mary,  who 
ended  her  days  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Somerville,Mass. 

Mrs.  Mary  McCarthy,  whose  fervent  Christian 
life  was  crowned  with  a  holy  death  at  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  inst. 

Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  who  yielded  his  soul  to 
God  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on  the  20th  of  February. 

Mr.  James  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Rose  Pettis,  of  Fall 
River,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Brown  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Garrity,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Rosanna  McMahon, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Joseph  Short,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mary 
A.  Fitzpatrick,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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A  Legend  of  Nazareth. 

pjOW  quaiift  and  how  tender  the  pictures 

Loved  Nazareth's  legends  unfold! 
How  sweetly  its  memories  cluster, 

Enshrining  in  nimbus  of  gold 
That  village  so  blest,  yet  so  humble, 

Where  dwelt  the  Child  Jesus  of  old! 

We'll  draw  back  time's  wonder-wove  curtain, 
Deep  broidered  with  hope  and  with  fear; 

No  fairies  or  genii  guiding. 
But,  led  by  our  own  Angel  dear. 

To  St.  Joseph's  workshop  so  humble, 
With  reverent  hearts  we'll  draw  near. 

Low  hang  the  dark  rafters  of  cedar. 
Our  beautiful  picture's  rough  frame; 

As  background,  fair  Galilee's  mountains 
Are  seen  through  the  door;  half  in  shame. 

The  sunbeams  steal  in  mid  the  shavings. 
And  blush  till  the  floor  seems  aflame. 

St.  Joseph  is  guiding  the  fingers 
That  thrill  like  new  wine  his  old  heart; 

And  Jesus  looks  up  at  His  teacher 
(Each  glance  is  a  love-laden  dart). 

Then  turns  with  a  smile  to  His  Mother, 
Who  stands  from  the  group  just  apart. 

How  tender  the  grace  of  the  vision 
That  gladdens  our  tear-bedimmed  eyes! — 

When  lo!  all  the  brightness  has  vanished, 
The  sun  has  grown  dark  in  the  skies. 

And  over  fair  Nazareth's  workshop 
The  shadows  of  Calvary  rise. 

For  Jesus,  with  boyish  ambition. 
Has  taken  rough  wood  from  the  floor; 

St.  Joseph  and  Mary,  half -breathless. 
Look  on,  while  they  love  and  adore; 

And  angels  behold  in  rapt  wonder 
A  God  using  mortal-taught  lore. 

But  what  does  He  fashion  so  deftly? 
Why  well  to  her  eyes  the  hot  tears, 


As  Mary  beholds  His  small  fingers? 

What  wakens  St.  Joseph's  sad  fears? 
A  cross  He  holds  up  to  their  vision, — 

His  lesson  has  spanned  His  life's  years! 

Ah!  children,  this  picture  should  tell  us. 
Though  youthtide  be  gladsome  and  fair, 

Though  loveliest  blossoms  of  springtime 
Give  fragrant  delight  to  the  air. 

Wherever  we  find  our  loved  Saviour, 
A  cross  He  has  formed  will  be  there. 

Cascia. 


A  Friend  in  Need. 


Y    CLARA    MULHOLLAND. 
I. 

TAR!  Special!  Morning  Post!  Daily 
News!  Telegraph!  Extra  Special—'' 
"  Oh,  stop  yer  'ollerin'!  Can't  yer, 
Tim?  There's  nobody  wants  yer 
papers.  So  shut  up! " 

"  Somebody  is  sure  to  come.  Jack 
my  boy,  very  soon.  Crowds  of  people 
will  come  hurrying  up  presently." 
"Well,  they're  a  bloomin'long  time  a-comin'. 
'Ow  ye  can  waste  yer  days  shoutin'  about  the 
streets  beats  me.  Save  yer  breath  an'  join  the 
rovers.  We  'ave  a  fine  life,  I  can  tell  yer;  an' 
never  does  a  bit  of  work  from  mornin'  till  night. 
Lor'  bless  yer,  I'd  as  soon  die  as  scamp  the  streets 
screechin'  papers  and  makin'  only  a  few  browns 
at  the  end  of  it  all!" 

Tim  flushed  slightly;  but,  without  making  any 
reply,  darted  off  after  a  gentleman  who  was 
getting  into  a  bus. 

''Star,  sir?   Telegraph  f  " 
"Yes,  give  me  a  Star.  Here's  a  penny;  keep  the 
other  half-penny  for  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  sir!"  cried  Tim,  smiling.  And 
he  dropped  the  penny  into  his  pocket. 

"Not  such  a  bad  trade,  after  all,"  he  said,  as 
Jack  came  up  to  him  again.  "I've  nearly  saved 
the  price  of  my  ticket  to  Canterbury.  What  do 
you  say  to  that?  We're  all  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
there  next  week.  I'm  going  to  take  a  day  off 
work.  Mother  said  I  might,  when  I  saved  money 
enough.  We're  to  go  in  the  train,  and  then  to  visit 
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the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  who  was  martyred  there 
years  and  years  ago.  And  it'll  be  just  lovely!" 

"Go  along  wid  ye!"  Cried  Jack, grinning  from 
ear  to  ear.  "  Is  it  parson  yer  goin'  to  turn,  Tim 
Mahohy?  I  never  heard  such  stuff.  Come  off  on 
the  spree,  an'  spend  yer  savin's  along  o'  me.  I'll 
show  ye  Lunnen  town,  an'  that's  better  nor  Can — 
Can — that  furrin  town  yer  was  talkin*  about." 

Tim  laughed.  "You  never  learned  geography. 
Jack,  or  you'd  know  Canterbury  is  an  English, 
not  a  foreign  town.  Why  don't  you  go  to  school, 
since  you  won't  work?" 

"  School!  work!  What  sort  of  a  fool  do  yer  take 
me  for?  Come  along  an'  play  a  game  of  pitch- 
an'-toss.  Heads  you  lose,  tails  you  win." 

"  No,  Jack,"  said  Tim,  shaking  his  head. "  That's 
not  a  good  game;  it's  only  a  sort  of  gambling.  I 
don't  want  to  win  your  pennies  or  lose  my  own. 
Put  what  money  you've  got  into  your  pocket,  and 
go  and  help  your  mother  to  sell  her  flowers.  That 
cart  is  too  heavy  for  her  to  push  along  by  herself." 
"  I'm  blest  if  I  will  1 "  replied  Jack.  "  Such  slavery 
wouldn't  suit  me.  But  yer  a  real  dolt,  Tim 
Mahony,  so  good-bye!  'Ere  comes  a  chappie 
with  a  good  sportin'  spirit,  who'll  play  a  game 
with  me  I  bet."  And  he  sprang  forward  to  meet 
a  big  boy,  with  a  ragged  coat,  a  dirty  face,  and  a 
mop  of  shaggy  hair,  who  came  shuffling  along, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smoking  a  short 
clay  pipe. 

"Holloa  there.  Bill!  Have  a  game?"  exclaimed 
Jack,  jingling  the  pence  in  his  pocket. 

"  I'm  on ! "  replied  the  other,  removing  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth.  "Glad  to  see  ye've  got  some 
capital." 

"  I  was  up  early  an'  got  my  'and  into  ma's  old 
money-box.  But  mum's  the  word,  or  she'd  have 
aay  life." 

"I'll  not  peach,  never  fear.  But  come  on,  an* 
I'll  soon  make  yer  pockets  a  bit  lighter.  I'm  a 
rare  'and  at  pitch-an'-toss."  And  they  disap- 
peared down  a  side  street  together. 

Tim  stood  for  a  few  moments  gazing  after 
them  in  silence.  He  looked  grave  almost  to 
sadness,  and  his  blue  eyes  were  full  of  pity  as  he 
thought:  "  Poor  Jack!  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse. 
Now,  if  he  were  only  a  Catholic  and  would  come 
to  the  night-school  at  the  convent,  Sister  Joseph 
would  soon  make  him  see  how  wrong  he  is,  and 
bow  wicked  it  is  to  be  lazy  and  idle  away  his 


time.  But  I  don't  believe  he  knows  there  is  a  God. 
Poor  Jack!  If  I—"  His  face  suddenly  brightened, 
his  lips  parted  in  a  happy  smile.  "  We're  to  pray 
for  the  conversion  of  England  on  our  pilgrim- 
age. Now,  Jack  is  English — part,  a  tiny  part,  of 
England.  So  Fll  pray  for  Jack's  conversion." 

Tim  had  a  splendid  day,  and  that  night  an- 
nounced to  his  mother  that  he  had  saved  a 
whole  half-crown  toward  his  ticket  to  Canterbury. 

"That's  good  news,  dear,"  she  said,  looking  up 
affectionately  at  the  eager,  smiling  face.  "  Father 
Tom  was  in  to-day,  and  it's  been  arranged  to  go 
in  about  a  fortnight.  I  was  planning  how  I  could 
save  the  money  and  let  you  go." 

"No,  no!  I'll  go  at  my  own  expense  or  not  at 
all,  mamey.  You've  little  enough,  with  what  I 
can  give  you  and  you  can  earn.  In  a  fortnight  I'm 
bound  to  save  another  eighteen  pence  or  so;  and 
if  you'll  give  me  some  bread  and  cheese  to  take 
with  me,  that'll  be  plenty;  for  we  boys  are  to  go 
half  price.  Oh,  it  will  be  lovely!  I've  never  been 
in  a  train.  O  mamey,  it  will  be  indeed  a  pleasure! " 

"  It  will,  my  boy.  And  it's  a  pleasure  you  de- 
serve, for  you  are  good  and  industrious;  a  kind, 
affectionate  son.  No  one  could  wish  for  better." 

"  I  must  be  off  now  to  the  night-school.  We're 
reading  a  life  of  St.  Thomas  just  to  prepare  us 
for  our  pilgrimage,  so  I  mustn't  miss  any.  Good- 
bye!" And  he  ran  away. 

II. 

Tim  Mahony  was  fourteen,  and  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  a  poor  lodging  in  a  narrow  back 
street,  in  the  great,  crowded  metropolis,  London. 
His  father  and  mother  were  Irish,  but  had  left 
their  native  land  soon  after  their  marriage,  hop- 
ing to  make  a  fortune  in  the  great  unknown  world 
across  the  sea.  But,  alas!  like  so  many  of  their 
countrymen,  they  were  bitterly  disappointed,  and 
found  that  the  struggle  for  life  was  as  hard  and 
close  in  England  as  elsewhere. 

For  some  years  Pat  Mahony  toiled  as  a  dock 
laborer;  and  then,  catching  a  severe  cold,  he  grew 
delicate  and  unfit  for  work.  And  at  last,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  he  died,  leaving  his 
widow  and  little  son  in  a  state  of  poverty,  even 
destitution.  But  Mrs.  Mahony  was  strong  and 
energetic,  and,  sending  her  boy  to  school,  went 
out  daily  as  a  washerwoman  in  a  neighboring 
laundry.  The  rate  of  payment  was  not  high,  still 
it  enabled  her  to  feed  and  clothe  the  child  and 
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herself  in  a  fairly  decent  manner.  But  as  Tim 
grew  older  it  was  difficult  to  make  ends  meet,  and 
when  he  was  thirteen  it  became  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  he  should  earn  something  toward  his 
own  support.  And  so  Tim  went  into  the  streets 
to  sell  newspapers.  He  was  a  good,  steady  boy, 
and  paid  little  heed  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
those  around  him.  All  day  he  worked  hard  to  sell 
his  papers;  and  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
disposed  of  them,  he  gave  his  earnings  to  his 
mother,  and  ran  off  to  the  night-school  held  at 
the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  hour 
spent  here  was  the  most  delightful  in  Tim's  life, 
and  his  bright,  sunny  nature  and  quick  clever- 
ness had  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  nuns. 

When  Father  Tom  announced  to  his  con- 
gregation that  he  had  resolved  to  go  upon  a 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  as 
many  of  his  parishioners  as  possible;  and  that  the 
object  of  this  pilgrimage  was  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  there  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  England,  Tim  was  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
and  prayed  hard  that  he  might  be  able  to  join 
the  pilgrims.  His  great  difficulty  was  the  expense. 
It  was  not  easy  to  save  money,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  his  mother  should  not  suffer  in  any 
way  in  order  to  allow  him  this  pleasure.  So,  dearly 
as  he  longed  to  go,  he  feared  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, as  he  was  sure  he  could  never  get  together 
the  sum  required  before  the  day  mentioned  for 
the  pilgrimage.  But  the  next  evening  a  generous 
customer  gave  him  sixpence  for  a  penny  paper, 
and,  being  in  a  hurry,  told  him  to  keep  the  change 
for  himself.  Tim's  spirits  rose.  Here  was  a  good 
beginning;  if  only  a  few  more  such  windfalls 
came  his  way,  he  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
pay  for  his  ticket  to  Canterbury.  So  the  boy  went 
gladly  on  through  the  croi^ded  streets,  calling 
his  papers  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  full  of 
happiness  at  the  thoughts  of  the  pleasant  trip 
that  he  now  had  a  chance  of  enjoying. 

After  this  Tim's  luck  was  wonderful.  His 
papers  sold  so  fast  that  he  had  time  to  run  mes- 
sages and  hold  horses,  and  so  obtained  a  few 
pence  every  day  over  and  above  his  usual  earn- 
ings; till  at  last,  on  the  evening  when  our  story 
begins,  we  find  him  in  possession  of  a  whole  half- 
crown,  with  a  fortnight  before  him  in  which  to 
acquire  the  still  necessary  eighteen  pence. 

The  next  morning  Jack  did  not  appear  upon 


the  scene;  and,  hoping  that  for  once  in  his  life  he 
had  stayed  at  home  to  help  his  mother,  Tim  put 
him  out  of  his  mind,  and  ran  gaily  about  selling 
his  stock  of  papers.  There  had  been  a  great 
robbery  of  diamonds  the  night  before  at  the 
country-seat  of  a  well-known  nobleman;  and  as 
people  were  full  of  curiosity  to  know  all  the 
details,  our  little  news-vendor  did  a  remarkably 
brisk  trade. 

At  four  o'clock  Jack's  sporting  friend,  Bill, 
came  shuffling  along  down  the  street. 

"  I  say,"  he  remarked,  stopping  Tim  suddenly, 
"  I've  bad  news  for  yer." 

"Bad  news!  What  do  you  mean?  Mamey's 
not  ill  or—" 

"  Oh,  she's  all  right!  But  "—jerking  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder — "he's  just  been  nabbed." 
"Nabbed?  Who?" 

"Jack.  The  bobby  nabbed  him,  and  is  goin' 
to  bring  'im  up  before  the  beak." 

"  Before  the  magistrate  ?  Oh,  why  ? "  asked 
Tim,  in  horror.  "What  has  he  done?  Has  he" — 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper — "stolen  anyr 
thing?" 

"No,  he  didn't  steal  nothin' — leastways  not 
to-day.  He  an*  I  was  only  playin'  pitch-an'-toss 
when  I  seen  the  perliceman  comin'  and  whipt 
round  the  corner ;  an',  peepin'  out,  I  saw  *im 
marcbin'  Jack  off  to  the  station." 
"Poor  Jack!  Will  they  put  him  in  prison?" 
"Likely  as  not.  They'll  mebbe  say  as  'ow  he's 
to  pay  a  foine.  But  bless  yer,  'e  'asn't  a  brown 
about  him!  I  won  everything  from  'im  just  as 
the  bobby  cocked  'is  heye  on  us.  So  'e's  bound 
to  go  to  prison  for  a  couple  o*  days  anyhow." 

Tears  sprang  to  Tim's  eyes,  and  he  turned 
sadly  away.  Poor  Jack,  who  was  so  fond  of  play 
and  sunshine,  to  be  locked  up  in  a  dark,  gloomy 
prison!  How  he  would  suffer!  "I'd  give — " 
His  eyes  shone  brightly,  as  though  some  happy 
thought  had  come  into  his  mind;  and  he  set  off, 
running  as  hard  as  he  could,  never  stopping  till 
he  reached  the  doors  of  the  police  court. 
"Is  Jack  Smith  here?"  he  asked  a  policeman. 
"Yes.  Just  been  sentenced,"  he  replied,  "for 
obstructin'  the  streets  and  playin'  illegal  games. 
Let  him  be  a  waroin'  to  you,  young  fellow." 

"Yes,  yes!   But  where  is  he?  What  is  to  be 
done  to  him?"  questioned  the  boy,  eagerly. 
"A  fine  of  half  a  crown,  or,  in  default,  two 
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days'  imprisonment,"  said  the  policeman,  with 
stolid  indifference. 

"And— and  did  he  pay  the  fine?"  asked  Tim, 
breathlessly. 

"Pay!"  the  man  laughed  scornfully.  "The 
likes  of  him  ain't  likely  to  pay,  bless  yer!  But 
don't  fret;  a  few  hours  in  the  lock-up  will  do 
the  young  varmint  ^ood.  Move  on  now.  No  ob- 
struction allowed  here." 

Thus  warned,  Tim  withdrew  quickly  out  of 
sight.  But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  far 
away.  The  thought  of  poor,  pleasure-loving  Jack 
shut  up  in  a  dark,  cold  cell,  all  by  himself — or, 
worse  still,  with  a  companion,  who  might  lead  him 
farther  into  evil  ways, — filled  Tim  with  sorrow. 
"If  he  could  only  have  paid  the  fine!  If — "  He 
paused  abruptly;  his  cheeks  grew  crimson;  a 
startled  look  came  into  his  eyes.  "  Oh,  I  couldn't 
do  it!"  he  cried.  "Oh,  it  is  too  much— to  give 
up  my  trip  to  Canterbury!  But  who  knows? — it 
might  do  more  good.  God  may  be  better  pleased 
if  I  get  Jack  out  and  give  up  the  pilgrimage." 
So  saying,  the  boy  walked  quickly  back  toward 
the  police  station. 

"  I've  come  to  pay  Jack  Smith's  fine,"  he  said 
boldly,  laying  down  his  precious  half-crown. 
"Will  you  kindly  let  him  out  at  once?" 

The  policeman  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"I  hope  you're  not  a  pal  of  his,"  he  said;  "for 
he's  an  ill-spoken  young  ragamuffin,  and  you 
look  a  deceit  chap.  But  it's  good  of  you  to  help 
him  in  his  trouble."  And  he  went  away.  Pres- 
ently he  returned  and  by  his  side  was  Jack  Smith, 
looking  sulky  and  downcast. 

"  Tell  him  yourself,"  whispered  the  policeman. 
"I  thought  you  might  like  to.  He  thinks  I'm 
marchin'  him  off  to  another  cell." 

Upon  seeing  Tim,  Jack  flushed  angrily.  "So 
ye've  come  to  say,  *  I  told  yer  so,'  when  a  chap's 
down  on  his  luck?" 

But  Tim  rushed  forward  and  grasped  his  hand, 
his  face  beaming  with  pleasure.  "  I've  come  to 
get  you  out.  Jack.  You  know  the  money  I  saved, 
that  I  told  you  about — " 

Jack  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and,  sticking  his 
finger  to  his  eye,  said :  "  Yer  won't  get  Jack  Smith 
to  believe  as  'ow  yer  such  a  bloomin'  fool." 

"But  it's  true.  Jack;  indeed  it  is.  Tell  him  it 
is,  Mr.  Policeman." 

The  man  smiled,  much  amused  at  the  scene; 


then,  turning  to  Jack,  he  said  gravely:  "It  is 
quite  true.  You're  free  to  go  where  you  please, 
thanks  to  this  kind  lad,  who  has  paid  the  fine 
for  you.  You're  lucky  to  have  such  a  friend, 
though  I  must  say  you  don't  deserve  it.  Go  off 
now,  and  try  to  behave  yourself  for  the  future." 

For  a  moment  Jack  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears,  and  seemed  unable  to  realize  that  he  was 
free.  Then  all  at  once  he  gave  a  shout,  and 
catching  Tim's  hand,  squeezed  it  tightly.  "Ye're 
a  real  good  un!  Hurrah  for  liberty!"  And  he 
dashed  off  without  another  word. 

"Not  much  gratitude  to  be  looked  for  there," 
said  the  policeman.  "He'll  be  back  here  next 
week.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept 
your  half-crown  in  your  pocket,  my  lad." 

"He  feels  more  grateful  than  you'd  think," 
said  Tim,  deprecatingly. 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  the  policeman,  shortly. 
"But  we'll  see." 

III. 

Three  weeks  passed  away,  and  Tim  neither 
heard  nor  saw  anything  of  Jack  Smith.  The  day 
of  the  pilgrimage  came  round,  and  Father  Tom 
led  a  goodly  number  of  his  parishioners  to  the 
little  Church  of  St.  Ethelreda,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  some  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
from  various  parts  of  London,  they  heard  Mass, 
and  then  all  started  by  train  for  their  pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury.  Amongst  the  boys  Father  Tom 
sought  anxiously  for  the  earnest,  eager  face  of 
bis  little  friend  Tim  Mahony,  and  was  sorry  to 
find  that  the  lad  was  not  present. 

"Why  did  you  not  come  with  us  yesterday, 
Tim?"  he  asked,  on  meeting  him  next  evening. 
"Did  your  fervor  die  away  at  the  last?" 

Tim  blushed  deeply.  "  Oh,  no,  Father.  But—" 

"Had  you  spent  your  money  on  cakes?" 

"Oh,  no,  Father!    No,  but—" 

"Well,  what  became  of  it?" 

"I  paid  a  fine." 

The  priest  looked  at  the  boy  in  astonishment. 
"A  fine?   Who  on  earth  fined  you,  and  why?" 

"Not  for  myself,  but  for  Jack  Smith." 

And  Tim  told  the  story  of  how  Jack  had  been 
sentenced  to  two  days'  imprisonment  or  to  pay 
a  fine  of  half  a  crown. 

"And  so  you  gave  up  your  trip  to  Canterbury 
and  paid  it  for  him?  God  will  reward  you  for  your 
kindness.  I  hope  Master  Jack  is  properly  grate- 
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ful  to  his  friend  in  need.  What  is  he  doing  now?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Father.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  that  day." 

Father  Tom's  approval  of  what  he  had  done 
made  Tim  very  happy,  and  he  felt  more  than 
ever  glad  that  he  had  given  up  the  pilgrimage 
and  rescued  Jack  from  prison. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  tell  me  he's  grateful  or 
anything  of  that  sort,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  For, 
after  all,  it's  only  fair  that  one  friend  should  help 
another;  and  I  dare  say  Jack  took  it  that  way, 
thinking  that  if  he  had  had  the  money  he'd  have 
done  as  much  for  me.  But  I  wish  he  hadn't  gone 
off  as  he  did." 

Weeks  passed,  and  Jack  did  not  appear.  Tim 
still  looked  for  him  anxiously,  but  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  police  had  carried  him 
off  again,  and  this  time  perhaps  for  something 
more  serious. 

One  morning,  about  two  months  after  this,  as 
Tim  took  his  stand  at  the  corner  of  Regent's 
Circus,  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm,  he  saw 
a  cart,  heavily  laden  with  plants  and  flowers, 
being  pushed  along  toward  him.  It  stopped  just 
beside  him,  and  the  boy  who  had  been  wheel- 
ing it  stepped  onto  the  pavement  and  began  to 
arrange  the  roses  and  maiden- hair  into  attractive- 
looking  bunches. 

Tim  sprang  forward  eagerly,  a  smile  of  glad 
surprise  upon  his  lips.  "Jack— at  last!"  And  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

"Tim!"  cried  the  other,  dropping  his  roses. 
"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  yer.  I've  looked  for  yer 
every  day  this  week,  but  couldn't  see  yer.  Yer 
was  my  friend  in  need,  Tim.  I'm  workin'  now. 
I  want  to  save  my  mother,  who's  gettin'  old,  an' 
earn  money  that  I  may  pay  yer  back  that  'arf- 
crown.  I've  about  a  shillin'  gathered  up  already. 
An'  mebbe  ye'd  'ave  it  in  time  to  go  to  yer  pil- 
grimage yet." 

"Not  this  year.  Jack.  But  no  matter,"  said 
Tim,  holding  his  hand  warmly.  "  I'd  rather  see 
you  getting  a  start  than  go  on  twenty  pilgrimages. 
Father  Tom  will  be  glad  too." 

"  Why  on  earth  should  yer  Father  Tom  care 
that" — snapping  his  fingers — "for  me, a  poor  boy 
that  he's  never  seen,— a  bad  un  too,  who  knows 
nothin'?" 

"  But  he'd  like  to  teach  you,"  said  Tim,  eagerly. 
"  Come  and  see  him." 


Jack  shuffled  about  uneasily  and  got  very  red. 
"No;  I'd  be  ashamed  loike.  He'd  talk  at  me.  I 
think  I'd  rather  not,  Tim;  though  I'd  loike  to 
learn  somethin'.  It  does  a  chap  good — makes 
him  sort  o*  superior  to  know  somethin';  but—" 

"  Come  to  the  night-school.  Jack.  The  nuns 
won't  frighten  you." 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  I've 
seen  one  of  'em  go  down  our  lane  in  her  white 
bonnet,  an'  I  loikes  the  looks  of  her.  Yes,  I'll  go 
to  the  night-school." 

"All  right.  Don't  forget — eight  o'clock  to- night 
at  the  convent,  Mary-le-bone  Street.  Ta-ta!" 
And  Tim  ran  off,  shouting  lustily,  "Daily  News! 
Telegraph!  Star!'' 

The  following  year,  early  in  July,  Father  Tom 
led  another  party  of  pilgrims  to  Canterbury. 
Amongst  those  who  on  that  occasion  knelt 
round  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  were  many  persons 
well  known  for  their  great  piety  and  charity;  but 
in  all  the  gathering  there  were  none,  perhaps,  who 
prayed  with  stronger  faith  or  deeper  devotion 
than  the  convert  Jack  Smith,  and  the  boy  who 
had  been  his  friend  in  need,  Tim  Mahony. 


A  Lesson  in  Marble. 


BY    FLORA   L.  STANFIELD. 


Her  other  name?  It  does  not  matter.  She  is 
only  "Margaret"  to  the  dwellers  in  the  city 
under  the  Southern  sky;  only  "Margaret"  to 
the  tourists  who  seek  health  or  recreation  far 
away  from  snow-banks  and  piercing  winds;  only 
"Margaret"  to  the  world.  Even  in  heaven  one 
thinks  that  she  must  wear  the  sweet  name  she 
honored  so  on  earth. 

After  the  visitor  to  New  Orleans  has  paid  a 
visit  to  the  French  Market,  rambled  through 
the  Creole  quarter,  and  gazed  at  the  historic 
towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  he  turns  to 
the  other  part  of  the  city  and  asks, "  Where  is 
the  statue  of  Margaret?"  Any  child  can  answer; 
and  by  some  kind  person,  only  too  glad  to  be  of 
service,  he  is  directed  to  Margaret  Place,  where 
the  white  figure  of  a  woman  sits  upon  its  ped- 
estal through  rain  or  sunshine.   One  who  did 
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not  know  her  history  might  wonder  at  this  costly 
memorial  erected  to  the  humble  woman  of  the 
people;  but  the  old  crocheted  shawl  upon  the 
living  Margaret's  shoulders  was  finer  than  any 
queenly  robe  to  those  who  knew  of  the  beautiful 
life  of  the  maker  and  giver  of  bread.  The  peo- 
ple erected  the  statue  as  freely  and  gladly  as  if 
she  had  been  an  empress. 

She  was  born  long  ago,  in  Baltimore,  of  par- 
ents so  poor  that  their  little  girl  could  not  take 
time  from  her  busy  cares  to  learn  to  read,  ex- 
cept in  the  book  of  God's  love.  She  never  knew 
another,  but  she  conned  that  well.  In  due  time 
she  grew  to  womanhood,  and  a  young  Irishman 
wooed  and  won  her  faithful  heart.  Then  troubles 
began  to  come.  The  youthful  husband,  paying  a 
visit  to  his  native  land,  died,  leaving  Margaret 
with  a  little  child.  She  struggled  bravely  on. 
Then  the  child  died  and  she  was  alone  in  the 
world.  She  drifted  to  New  Orleans,  and  worked 
at  any  honest  employment  she  could  find,  becom- 
ing finally  a  servant  in  the  establishment  where 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  gathered  together  a 
number  of  the  orphan  poor. 

Then  Margaret  found  her  vocation !  She  hence- 
forth had  but  one  aim.  She  worked  steadily  on, 
laying  by  her  wages,  after  providing  herself  with 
the  humblest  garb.  In  the  course  of  time  there 
came  a  chance  to  buy  a  dairy,  and  Margaret  be- 
came its  purchaser,  and  was  her  own  distributor, 
— going  about  with  the  milk,  standing  in  a  queer 
cart,  her  head  bare,  her  crocheted  shawl  about 
her  sturdy  shoulders.  Still  she  laid  aside  her 
savings,  and  when  a  bakery  near  by  was  about 
to  fail  she  bought  it.  It  prospered,  and  she  was 
in  danger  of  getting  rich;  yet  still  she  went  about, 
wearing  her  poor  old  gown.  As  for  a  bonnet — I 
don't  suppose  that  any  one  ever  saw  Margaret, 
out  of  church,  with  a  bonnet  on. 

As  the  bakery  prospered,  so  did  the  orphans; 
the  more  she  gave  away,  the  more  she  had.  Hers 
was  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  The  time  had  now 
come  to  stop  hoarding,  and  all  the  earnings  went 
to  God's  poor — part  of  them  through  the  hands 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  although  Margaret  was 
largely  her  own  almoner.  No  poor  child  left  her 
presence  hungry.  She  gave  away  more  than  she 
sold,  and  still  she  prospered.  Her  fame  spread, 
but  she  did  not  know  it,  so  engrossed  was  she  in 
making  money  for  her  beloved  poor. 


Thus  the  years  rolled  on,  and  Margaret  died, 
working  to  the  last,  and  leaving  all  she  had  to  the 
orphan  children.  Then  the  people  knew  better 
than  ever  what  they  had  lost;  and  they  erected 
that  beautiful  statue  in  front  of  the  great  Orphan 
Asylum  she  had  toiled  for,  and  said  the  pleasant 
square  should  be  called  "  Margaret  Place "  for- 
ever. And  there,  with  her  sweet,  homely,  smiling 
face,  sits  the  marble  Margaret,  the  old  shawl 
about  her  shoulders  and  her  arms  around  an 
orphan  child, — a  holy  lesson  to  the  world. 


A  Fop's  Mistake. 


It  is  always  well  to  be  polite.  A  young  fop 
from  Paris  was  once  walking  in  the  grounds  of 
M.  de  Catinat,  when  a  simply  dressed  man  came 
toward  him.  The  fop,  thinking  to  display  his  wit, 
said:  "I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  who  owns  this 
land,  neither  do  I  care;  but  if  you  meet  the  land- 
lord, you  may  tell  him  that  I  am  trespassing  on  it." 

Some  workmen  near  by  soon  began  to  laugh 
among  themselves. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  asked  the  young 
dandy,  in  surprise. 

"  Why  I,  for  one,  am  laughing,"  answered  the 
leader  of  them,  "  to  see  you  making  so  free  with 
the  owner." 

"The  owner?   What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  that's  he  ?ealking  away, — the  gentleman 
you  were  speaking  to  a  few  moments  ago!  That 
is  the  Marshal  de  Catinat." 

The  young  fellow  felt  as  if  he  should  faint.  He 
had  a  warm  admiration  for  the  great  man,  and 
was  much  abashed  at  his  action.  He  ran  after  the 
Marshal,  humbly  begging  his  pardon.  "  If  I  had 
for  one  moment  supposed  that  it  was  you,  sir," 
he  said,  "  I  would  never  have  been  so  rude." 

"I  gladly  pardon  you,"  returned  the  great 
man;  "but  I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you.  I 
am  sure  I  never  knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
introduced  to  a  stranger,  before  making  up  one's 
mind  whether  to  be  polite  or  not." 


The  truly  generous  man  is  he  who  denies 
himself  some  luxury,  or,  better  still,  some  com- 
fort, in  order  that  he  may  have  wherewith  to  give 
to  those  who  are  in  need. 
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My  Queen. 

BY    THE    REV.  A.  B.  o'NEILL,  C.  S.  C. 

T^ICTORS  in  tourney  for  love  and  duty, 

Chivalrous  knights  in  their  golden  prime, 
Knelt  at  the  throne  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty, 

Ages  agone,  in  the  olden  time. 
Kneeling  they  proffered,  and  deemed  it  honor. 

Guerdons  of  valor,  the  tourney's  prize; 
More  than  repaid  just  to  gaze  upon  her, 

Reading  their  bliss  in  her  love-lit  eyes. 

Lances  no  longer  we  tilt  for  glory, 

Gone  is  the  pomp  of  the  tourney  now; 
Still,  like  the  knights  of  the  olden  story. 

Lovers  the  queens  of  their  hearts  avow. 
Peerless  is  mine:  with  her  grace  none  other 

E'er  may  compete,  here  below  or  above, — 
Queen  of  the  Maytime,  O  Mary  Mother, 

Grant,  for  my  guerdon,  one  smile  of  love! 


Mary  in  Heaven. 


BY     BROTHER     AZARIA.S. 


I. 

ARY,  the  Mystical  Rose,  was,  imme- 
diately after  her  death,  transplanted 
into  heaven.  There  she  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  creatures,  and  presides 
over  the  heavenly  choirs  as  Queen  of  angels  and 
saints,  blessed  above  all  women.  There  she  is  the 
admiration  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  Cherub  and 


seraph  and  archangel,  virgin   and   martyr  and 
apostle,  blessed  spirits  of  all  grades  of  holiness, 
unite  to  do  homage  to  her  who  is  the  Mother  of 
the  Redeemer  and  the  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
There!— But  where?  Who  can  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  heaven?  It  has  no  there;  it 
has  no  where.  It  is  a  state  of  existence  above  and 
beyond  all  known  conditions  of  space  and  time. 
Is  it  near  by?   Is  it  far  off  ?  Near,  far,— these  are 
meaningless  words  in  the  realm  of  spirits.  That 
realm  is  neither  here  nor  there;  it  is  neither  near 
nor  far;  it  simply  is.  It  is  existence  without  loca- 
tion. It  is  duration  without  succession.  It  is  an 
order  of  existence  of  which  the  heart  of  man  can 
form  no  conception.  The  realm  of  the  blessed  is 
"the  unity  of  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God."*  That  which  we  now  see  darkly  as 
through  a  glass,  we  shall  then  behold  face  to  face, 
as  it  is  in  its  essence  and  beauty  and  perfection. 
That  which  we  now  hope  for,  we  shall  then  pos- 
sess in  such  wholeness  of  fruition  as  our  souls 
shall  be  capable  of  enjoying.  Heaven  is  the  fulness 
of  being  "into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  f  This  fulorcss 
is  not  simply  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
natural  man  to  the  limit  of  his  natural  capacity: 
it  is,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  replenishment  of 
gifts  and  graces  flowing  from  the  Godhead,  rais- 
ing the  beatified  one  into  a  sphere  of  ineffable 
delight  beyond  the  experience  of  purely  natural 
happiness.  Man  is  of  himself  incapable  of  attain- 
ing this  state;  it  becomes  his  only  by  the  infusion 
of  a  supernatural  light  and  the  acquiring  of  a  new 
disposition.  J  Heaven  is  the  beatific  vision  and 


*  Epheslans.iv,  13.  t  Ibid. 

J  Summ.Theol.  Prima  Secundse,  qusest.  cxiv,  art.  2. 
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the  beatific  union,  with  all  its  4iverse  and  impor- 
tant consequences.  What  else  is  the  beatific  union 
than  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  most  pure 
activity,  itself  becoming  the  form  by  which  the 
soul  apprehends?* 

The  soul,  upon  quitting  the  body,  finds  itself  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God.  Thus  divested  of 
its  body,  and  released  from  all  the  physical  condi- 
tions under  which  it  existed  in  this  life,  it  enters 
into  another  state  subject  to  entirely  new  con- 
ditions of  existence.  One  who  long  and  eagerly 
peered  through  the  veil,  looking  for  the  light  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  who  now  dwells  in  that  light, 
and  to  whom  the  world  of  spirits  had  been  always 
more  of  a  reality  than  this  material  world,  has 
in  the  following  passage  sought  to  grasp  the  feel- 
ings of  a  soul  at  the  first  moment  of  its  escape 
from  the  body: 

"  I  went  to  sleep ;  and  now  I  am  ref resh'd, — 
A  strange  refreshment:  for  I  feel  in  me 
An  Inexpressive  lightness,  and  a  sense 
Of  freedom,  as  I  were  at  length  myself, 
And  ne'er  had  been  before.  How  still  It  is! 
I  hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time ; 
No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  pulse ; 

Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next 

Ah!  whence  is  this?    What  is  this  severance? 

This  silence  pours  a  solitariness 

Into  the  very  essence  of  my  soul ; 

And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet, 

Hath  something  too  of  sternness  and  of  pain. 

For  it  drives  back  my  thoughts  upon  their  spring 

By  a  strange  introversion,  and  perforce 

I  now  begin  to  feed  upon  myself, 

Because  I  have  nought  else  to  feed  upon. 

"So  much  I  know, not  knowing  how  I  know. 

That  the  vast  universe,  where  I  have  dwelt, 

Is  quitting  me,  or  I  am  quitting  it. 

Or  I  or  it  Is  rushing  on  the  wings 

Of  light  or  lightning  on  an  onward  course, 

And  we  e'en  now  are  million  miles  apart. 

Yet ...  Is  this  peremptory  severance 

Wrought  out  In  lengthening  measurements  of  space, 

Which  grow  and  multiply  by  speed  and  time? 

Or  am  I  traversing  Infinity 

By  endless  subdivision,  hurrying  back 

From  finite  towards  infinitesimal, 

Thus  dying  out  of  the  expansive  world  ?"| 


Such  this  intense  thinker  conceives  to  be  the 
confusion  of  the  soul  while  adjusting  itself  to  its 
new  environment  at  the  instant  of  quitting  the 
body.  But  how  may  we  in  words  of  earth  describe 
the  state  of  such  a  soul  standing  face  to  face  with 
its  Creator?  How  express  that  which  our  faith 
reveals  to  us  and  our  reason  affirms,  but  which 
our  fancy  fails  to  grasp?  We  may  not  describe  all 
the  operations  of  the  soul  in  its  new  state.  Our 
reason  tells  us  that  the  soul's  energy  and  activity 
will  not  be  wasted:  that  they  will  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  and  for  a  purpose  worthy  of  their 
existence  and  worthy  of  their  Creator. 

In  heaven  the  soul  sees,  loves,  and  enjoys  God. 
"There,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "we  shall  rest  and 
we  shall  see,  we  shall  see  and  we  shall  love,  we 
shall  love  and  we  shall  give  praise."*  There  shall 
be  repose  after  the  struggle  and  the  fever  of  life; 
there  shall  be  light  after  the  long  and  lonely 
night  of  darkness;  there  shall  be  joy  after  sorrow 
and  tribulation;  there  shall  be  love,  making  the 
light  and  the  joy  and  the  repose  a  perpetual  bliss. 
The  soul  sees  God  and  communes  with  Him. 
What  meaning  do  these  words  convey?  The  soul 
is  a  spirit — that  is,  it  is  a  pure  activity.  It  is  in- 
tellectual energy.  It  sees  not  as  the  bodily  eyes 
behold:  it  sees  as  the  reason  is  said  to  perceive 
a  self-evident  truth.  My  reason  sees  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  truth  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.  Now,, 
just  as  this  or  any  other  self-evident  truth  under- 
lies all  my  reasoning,  becomes  practically  part 
of  my  intellect— intimately  united  with  it— never 
apart  from  it— never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
by  it,  but  is  ever  blended  with  all  its  normal 
workings, — even  so  does  the  Godhead  become 
intimately  united  with  the  soul  in  heaven  as  the 
source  and  fountainhead  of  all  its  activity,  the 
light  of  its  knowledge,  the  life  of  its  life.  And 
the  beatific  life  consists  in  regulating  the  mind 
according  to  the  will  of  God. 

Dante  has  beautifully  and  concisely  defined 
this  heaven  as  "unbodied  light;  light  intellectual 
full  of  love;  love  of  true  good  full  of  joy;  joy 
surpassing  every  sweetness."  f  The  soul  appre- 
hends God  in  His  essence  and  in  His  relations,  in 


*  Summ.Theol.Supp.,quaBst.xciv,  art.  i. 
t  Cardinal  Newman, "The  Dream  of  Gerontlus,' 
pp.  331-334- 


*  Ibl  vacabimus  et  videblmus,  videbimus  et  ama 
bimus,  amablmus  et  laudablmus.  Ecce  quod  erit  In  fine 
sine  fine.—"  De  Clvltate  Dei,"  lib.  xxll,  cap.  30,  §  5- 

I  "  Paradlso,"  xxx,  40-43. 
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His  activity  and  in  His, works,  as  never  in  this  life 
the  sublimest  intellect  could  comprehend  Him. 
Apprehending  Him  in  all  His  attributes,  espec- 
ially as  the  Supreme  Good,  which  is  also  the 
Infinitely  Beautiful,  the  soul  loves  Him,  and  in 
this  loving  apprehension  of  Him  consists  its 
union  with  Him;  and  through  this  union  does 
the  soul's  life  and  activity  expand  to  dimensions 
vastly  beyond  anything  of  which  it  was  capable 
when  on  earth.  Nor  is  there  any  perceptible 
limit  to  the  growth  of  this  love  and  this  activity. 
How  else  could  it  be  with  a  soul  resting  in  the 
object  for  which  it  was  created — that  object 
being  none  other  than  the  Infinite  Being,  and 
no  longer  meeting  with  impediments  to  turn  it 
aside  from  loving  and  intimate  union  with  the 
Chief  Good? 

There  are  degrees  of  beatitude  among  the 
saints  in  heaven.  "In  my  Father's  house  there 
are  many  mansions."  The  soul's  bliss  depends 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  borne  its 
moral  responsibilities  when  on  earth.  According 
as  it  shall  have  merited  in  this  life  will  its  glory 
be  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  clearness 
of  the  beatific  vision  and  the  intimacy  of  the 
beatific  union  depend  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
soul  after  it  has  passed  through  its  probationary 
state.  In  proportion  to  its  share  in  the  light  of 
glory  will  it  see  God  more  perfectly.  But  this 
share  depends  upon  its  charity.  Therefore  the 
soul  having  the  most  charity  will  see  God  the 
most  perfectly  and  will  enjoy  the^greatest  happi- 
ness.* Dante  has  beautifully  expressed  the  nature 
and  principle  of  this  variety  in  his  sublime  poem. 
Addressing  Piccarda  and  her  companions,  he  asks : 
"♦But tell  me, ye  who  in  this  place  are  happy, 

Are  you  desirous  of  a  higher  place. 

To  see  more  or  to  make  yourselves  more  friends?' 
First  wi  h  these  other  shades  she  smiled  a  little; 

Thereafter  answered  me  so  full  of  gladness, 

She  seemed  to  burn  in  the  first  fire  of  love: 
*  Brother,  our  will  is  quieted  by  virtue 

Of  charity,  that  makes  us  wish  alone 

For  what  we  have,  nor  gives  us  thirst  for  more. 
If  to  be  more  exalted  we  aspired. 

Discordant  would  our  aspirations  be 

Unto  the  will  of  Him  who  here  secludes  us; 
Which  thou  shalt  see  finds  no  place  in  these  circles. 

If  being  in  charity  Is  needful  here, 

And  if  thou  lookest  well  into  its  nature ; 

*  "  Summ.  Theol."  Pars  Prima,  quast.  xil,  art.  6.  *  "  Paradiso,"  iii,  64-90. 


Nay,  'tis  essential  to  this  blest  existence 
To  keep  itself  within  the  Will  Divine, 
Whereby  our  very  wishes  are  made  one; 

So  that,  as  we  are  station  above  station 
Throughout  this  realm,  to  all  the  realm  'tis  pleasing. 
As  to  the  King  who  makes  His  will  our  will. 

And  His  will  is  our  peace ;  this  is  the  sea 
To  which  is  moving  onward  whatsoever 
It  doth  create,  and  all  that  Nature  makes.' 

Then  it  was  clear  to  me  how  everywhere 
In  heaven  Is  Paradise,  although  the  grace 
Of  Good  Supreme  there  rains  not  in  one  n\easure."* 

Admirable  to  contemplate  are  the  grades  of 
merit  running  through  this  heavenly  company. 
There  is  the  soul  of  the  infant  that  died  after  it 
had  been  cleansed  in  the  saving  waters  of  bap- 
tism; here  shine  forth  the  confessor  and  the 
martyr,  who  have  undergone  bodily  torture  for 
the  love  of  Christ;  there  sits  radiant  the  wife  and 
the  mother,  whose  tortures  of  soul  for  a  wayward 
husband  or  an  undutiful  son  were  no  less  bitter; 
there  moves  the  virgin,  who  within  the  convent 
enclosure  or  amid  the  world's  snares  had  retained 
her  innocence;  elsewhere  the  repentant  sinner, 
who  rose  up  from  his  sins  and  became  renovated 
in  a  spirit  of  holiness  and  right-doing.  Again,  that 
bright  flame  so  high  up  is  a  soul,  unknown  to 
fame,  who  in  the  cloister  of  his  heart  fought  and 
wrestled  all  through  life  with  the  beast  within, 
and  kept  it  down;  and,  lo!  God  has  taken  special 
note  of  his  hard-won  victory,  and  has  set  him  far 
above  many  a  great  earthly  light  and  many  a  one 
famed  for  sanctity.  And  yonder  is  a  white  soul 
that  had  been  reviled  by  the  tongue  of  calumny, 
interceding  with  God  that  He  may  grant  the  grace 
of  repentance  to  the  black-hearted  slanderer  and 
calumniator  whose  poisoned  words  had  sent  that 
soul  to  a  premature  grave.  And  so  every  soul 
reveals  the  working  of  God's  grace  in  some  dis- 
tinct manner;  and  all  the  way  up  to  Joseph,  up  to 
Mary,  beauty,  variety  and  harmony  run  through 
the  scale  of  this  heavenly  diapason. 
II. 

But  take  all  the  sanctity  of  all  the  saints  in 
the  heavenly  state,  from  Adam  down  to  the  last 
holy  person  now  passing  from  earth;  put  together 
all  their  merits;  unite  into  one  whole  all  the 
graces  of  which  they  have  been  the  recipients; 
multiply  these  a  million-million  times  over,  and 
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they  are  all  of  them  outweighed  and  outnum- 
bered by  the  graces  and  merits  of  Mary.  It  is 
with  reason  that  the  Church  addresses  her  as 
Queen  of  Heaven.  Nor  need  this  surprise.  We 
have  but  to  remember  that  the  source  of  all 
merit  and  the  origin  of  all  grace  is  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  Mary  is  His  Mother.  He  is  the  Lamb  whom 
the  virgins  follow  whithersoever  He  goeth.  He 
is  the  way  and  the  life,  by  which  souls  reach 
that  state  called  heaven.  Without  Him  there 
were  neither  heaven  nor  earth.  He  is  the  Word 
by  whom  all  things  were  created,  and  in  whom 
creation  reaches  its  destiny.  It  is  in  His  saving 
Blood  that  saved  souls  have  been  cleansed  and 
made  worthy  to  wear  the  heavenly  garb  and  sit 
at  the  divine  banquet. 

Now,  in  this  heavenly  state  Jesus  exists  in  His 
whole  Personality,  His  divine  and  His  human 
nature  combined,  with  precisely  the  same  body 
with  which  He  walked  among  men.  But  that 
divine  body  Jesus  drew  from  the  pure,  the  im- 
maculate flesh  of  His  Mother  Mary.  She  bore 
Him  in  her  womb;  she  nursed  Him  at  her  breast; 
she  cared  for  Him  and  watched  over  Him  all 
through  His  life  with  a  loving  and  a  perfect 
care,  that  was  ever  meriting  for  her  an  increase  of 
grace.  Remember  that  she  never  knew  sin.  Her 
every  aspiration  was  an  act  of  merit.  Through- 
out her  whole  life  there  was  no  thought, 
word  or  deed  that  did  not  bring  her  additional 
grace.  Remember  that  her  mother's  heart  in 
going  out  to  her  Son,  and  in  concentrating  its 
affections  upon  Him,  was  also  in  its  every  throb 
beating  an  act  of  love  of  God;  for  her  Son  Jesus, 
as  babe  and  boy  and  youth  and  man,  was  really 
and  indeed  the  very  God  made  man.  Think  of 
her  wonderful  merits  accumulated  through  the 
years  of  her  ministrations  of  motherhood;  think 
of  her  intimate  union  with  the  Divinity  as  Spouse 
of  the  Holy  Ghost, — all  these  prerogatives  being 
hers  over  and  above  the  holiness  she  acquired  as 
the  most  saintly  among  women;  and,  though  you 
may  not  form  the  least  conception  of  her  great- 
ness, you  can  perceive  how  deservedly  she  ranks 
next  to  the  Godhead,  the  honor  and  glory  of 
humanity,  and  presides  in  the  heavenly  court  as 
Queen  of  angels  and  saints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
she  is  all-powerful  at  the  divine  mercy-seat? 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


Y    MAURICE    FR,ANCIS    EGAN. 


IX. 

"Love  is  without  reason." 

^  — Coventry  Patmore. 

DESMOND  concluded  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  Mrs.  Miles  Galligan.  His  mother  was 
almost  feverishly  eager  that  he  should  go.  His 
very  protestation  that  he  would  never  think  of 
Eleanor  Redwood  with  any  warmer  feeling  than 
a  kind  of  passive  dislike  alarmed  her.  Her  ex- 
perience told  her  that  the  fact  of  Eleanor's 
seeming  beyond  his  reach  would  most  probably 
bring  about  a  marriage  she  was  anxious  to  avoid. 
She  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Eleanor 
would  consent;  in  fact,  she  was  sure  the  young 
girl's  visit  to  her  had  been  made  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  acquaintance  of  Patrick. 

She  did  not  find  fault  with  Eleanor  for  this. 
In  her  mind,  it  was  as  natural  that  every  human 
being  should  seek  to  be  friendly  with  her  son  as 
for  the  bees  to  buzz  around  the  maple  buds.  It 
was  better  that  Patrick  should  be  out  of  danger. 
Eleanor  Redwood  was  certainly  a  nice  girl,  but 
there  was  insanity  in  the  family;  besides,  she  was 
not  a  Catholic.  Mrs.  Desmond  looked  on  a 
mixed  marriage  with  almost  as  much  aversion  as 
insanity.  If  the  day's  events  had  been  different, 
she  would  have  dropped  many  a  tear  as  she 
packed  her  son's  trunk;  but  as  it  was,  she  ex- 
amined the  fastenings  of  buttons  and  rubbed  at 
slight  spots  with  a  calm  philosophy  which  noth- 
ing but  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  suspected 
rival  for  a  place  in  Patrick's  heart  could  have 
induced  her  to  acquire. 

Her  son,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  packing  a  trunk,  went  down  to  the  river  to 
meet  Jack  Conlon.  Jack  was  smoking  as  usual; 
he  stood  at  his  father's  gate  in  the  green  oasis, 
which  was  brilliantly  green  with  all  the  freshness 
of  spring.  The  frogs  had  begun  their  chorus  in 
the  shallow  places  of  the  river;  and  a  twittering, 
a  lilting,  a  mixture  of  melody  and  harmony  from 
nestward-bound  birds,  filled  the  air.  The  large 
maple  at  the  gate,  among  whose  buds  the  bees 
had  added  the  tones  of  a  bass-viol  to  the  orches- 
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tra  of  the  spring  all  the  day,  showed  red  against 
the  pale  sky. 

Jack  nodded  as  Patrick  stepped  up  to  him. 
"I  have  good  news,"  he  said;  "my  father  is 
better.  If  he  continues  to  improve,  I  shall  return 
to  the  seminary  in  a  few  days." 

"I  am  glad  of  that, — heartily  glad!  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  too.  Come,  take  a  walk." 

"  Can't.  I  must  stay  in  this  secluded  spot  be- 
cause I  want  to  smoke,  and  a  pipe  should  not 
be  seen  publicly  with  a  Roman  collar." 

Patrick  admitted  the  justice  of  this;  but,  on 
consideration,  he  outlined  a  route  by  which  all 
critical  observers  could  be  avoided.  And  cer- 
tainly the  prospect  of  a  walk  through  the  balmy 
air  was  tempting  enough.  Having  warned  his 
father's  nurse  to  show  a  light  in  the  west  window 
in  case  he  should  be  needed.  Jack  consented  to 
accompany  his  friend. 

They  strolled  through  a  thicket  of  young  oaks, 
crossed  the  river  at  its  narrowest  part  by  means 
of  a  series  of  stepping-stones,  and  reached  a 
slight  elevation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
immediately  behind  Judge  Redwood's  house. 
From  this  point  the  view  of  the  river  and  the 
town  was  very  picturesque.  The  increasing  twi- 
light hid  all  the  sordid  evidences  of  man's  daily 
work  in  the  factories.  The  chimneys  had  ceased 
to  smoke.  One  by  one  pale  lights  appeared  in 
the  windows  of  the  homes  on  the  river  bank, 
and  were  reflected  in  the  water.  Two  boys  sitting 
on  the  wharf  began  to  sing  in  high-pitched  voices, 
and  when  they  ceased,  all  sound  was  gone,  ex- 
cept the  splash  of  the  water  and  the  distant 
croaking  of  the  frogs. 

Patrick  had  told  his  friend  of  his  coming  de- 
parture. Jack  had  seemed  concerned.  He  did 
not  say  much  until  they  reached  the  knoll;  then, 
stretching  his  length  along  the  slope  of  rock, 
he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  said:  "And 
how  about  your  place  at  the  factory?  " 

"Oh,  they  know  that  I  intend  to  better  myself! 
I  spoke  about  this  some  time  ago;  they'll  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  substitute.  Of  course  if 
it's  inconvenient  to  them  I'll  not  go." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'bettering'  yourself?" 

"Getting  out  of  Redwood,"  answered  Des- 
mond, with  a  slight  laugh. 

Conlon  shook  his  head.  "You  are  bright;  you 
are  better  educated  than  most  of  the  young  men 


about  us  here  in  Redwood:  why  don't  you  stay 
and  help  to 'better 'them?" 

"Why  don't  j<?w^"  asked  Desmond, surprised. 
Jack  Conlon  seldom  spoke  in  such  a  grave  tone. 

"  I  pray  to  God  that  the  Bishop  will  send  me 
here  when  I  shall  be  ordained,"  he  said,  with  an 
intensity  that  astonished  Desmond.  "  I  want  to 
be  of  use  to  my  own  people.  When  I  see  so  many 
of  our  young  people  losing  their  grip  on  all  that 
made  their  fathers  and  mothers  good,  and  fancy- 
ing themselves  so  much  better,  it  makes  me  long 
to  be  at  work.  But  there's  a  limit  to  what  a  priest 
can  do.  We  need  laymen  like  you  to  supplement 
us, — I  mean  laymen  such  as  you  might  be  if  you 
were  true  to  yourself." 

Desmond  was  too  much  interested  to  be 
offended.  "  Well,  go  on,"  he  said,  as  Jack  paused. 

"  Look  at  our  young  men  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river, — most  of  them  with  sound  bodies 
and  sound  minds,  born  of  a  pure  race.  What 
becomes  of  the  minds  and  the  bodies?  The  for- 
mer are  discontented,  wasted  in  trivial  or  vulgar 
thought— thought  is  too  high  a  name, — and  the 
latter,  five  times  out  of  ten,  diseased  by  drink. 
Or,  if  they  happen  to  be  like  you,  they  are  de- 
voured by  a  thirst  for  money — " 

"They  are  poor,"  interrupted  Desmond,  defi- 
antly. "And  figs  do  not  grow  from  thistles." 

"They  are  not  poor,"  said  Jack,  warmly.  "No 
man  is  poor  in  this  country  who  can  own  his  own 
house  and  lot  in  a  few  years.  Poor!  There  is  no 
poverty,  to  speak  of,  in  American  country  towns. 
Go  to  New  York,  if  you  want  to  see  what  real 
poverty  is.  It  is  a  curse  there.  They  seem  to  be 
poor,  if  you  will,  in  all  that  makes  a  man  great. — 
Oh,  the  girls  are  all  right! "  continued  Jack,  as  if 
answering  a  question.  "  The  Sisters  give  them  a 
taste  for  better  things.  They  read;  they  even  study; 
they  improve  themselves  in  every  possible  way. 
But  the  young  men! — they  are  divided  between 
the  meanest  talk  of  the  most  squalid  local  politics 
and  playing  pool  for  drinks.  Heaven  above!" 
cried  Jack,  rising  and  breaking  the  stem  of  his 
clay  pipe  in  his  violence,  "what  kind  of  men  are 
we,  when  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  an  Irish 
name  here,  in  order  to  provoke  the  question, 
'Does  he  drink?'" 

Jack  flung  his  arms  about  "  like  a  windmill  in 
a  cyclone,"  as  Patrick  suggested.  It  relieved  him, 
he  said. 
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Sitting  there  in  the  semi- darkness,  Patrick  felt 
a  strange  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  friends 
and  companions  he  was  about  to  leave.  It  was 
new  and  uncomfortable.  He  tried  to  shake  it  off. 

"What  would  you  do  to  amend  all  this,  Jack?" 

"Try  to  make  men  of  them,"  said  Jack, 
promptly.  "  Give  them  interests  and  tastes  above 
the  bar-room  and  the  street  corner  and  the  local 
news.  Everybody  notices  that  our  young  women 
are  superior  to  our  men.  It  isn't  money  does 
that,  is  it? — Well,  you  are  going  away?"  Jack's 
voice  trembled  a  little;  and  it  was  all  the  more 
impressive  to  his  friend,  because  he  was  generally 
rather  humorous  and  satirical;  and,  like  most 
humorous  people,  he  had  never  had  much  credit 
for  deep  feeling.  "And  you'll  not  help  us;  and 
no  doubt  you'll  grow  rich,  and,  when  I'm  a  gray- 
headed  old  priest,  come  back  here  and  build  an 
asylum  for  inebriates  whom  your  example  and 
work  might  have  saved.  Oh,"  said  Jack,  impa- 
tiently, "money  will  not  do  everything!  It  will 
not  give  us  another  St.  Francis  of  Assisi — " 

At  this  moment  a  light  appeared  in  the  west 
window  of  the  house  on  the  opposite  bank. 

"  My  father  wants  me,"  cried  Jack,  hurriedly. 
"Good-bye, old  boy!  Here,  take  this!"  And  he 
threw  him  a  rosary.  "You  will  need  it;  and  if 
you  do  not,  give  it  to  somebody  that  does.  I 
can't  wait."  And  away  he  strode,  leaving  Des- 
mond alone  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

The  hour  was  serene;  there  was  no  outward 
discord,  and  Patrick's  thoughts  grouped  and  re- 
grouped themselves  like  figures  to  the  sound  of 
slow  music.  Strange  that  both  Eleanor  Redwood 
and  Jack  Conlon,  people  so  widely  different,  had 
rebuked  him  for  what  seemed  to  them  his  world- 
liness!  He  admired  Jack  Conlon  with  all  his 
heart;  and  as  he  thought  over  Eleanor's  words, 
something  like  a  similar  feeling  of  admiration 
crept  into  his  mind.  He  tried  to  drive  it  out. 
She  might  talk,  but  a  girl  like  her  must  natu- 
rally despise  a  poor  man.  He  would  succeed,  and 
teach  her  that  by  his  own  strength  he  could  be 
more  than  her  equal. 

If  Mrs.  Desmond  could  have  heard  his  thoughts, 
she  would  have  known  that  her  presentiment  in 
regard  to  Eleanor  Redwood  was  in  process  of 
realization;  for  the  mother,  like  Job's  war-horse, 
scents  danger  from  afar. 

As  the  twilight  melted  into  darkness,  Patrick's 


thoughts  kept  turning  around  the  centre  of  Jack 
Conlon's  words.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
he  was  not  flattered  by  the  implication  that  he 
might  be  looked  on  as  a  leader  of  his  own  people 
in  Redwood.  He  asked  himself  what  they  needed 
most;  drunkenness  was  the  one  vice  prominent 
among  them.  All  their  other  faults  turned  on 
this  one.  He  had  often  heard  his  friend,  the 
pastor  of  the  Holy  Innocents',  say  this.  At  the 
same  time  Patrick  felt  that  he  would  have 
knocked  down  anybody  on  the  "aristocratic" 
side  of  the  river  who  would  repeat  it.  It  was  the 
vice  that  kept  his  people  down.  When  he  com- 
pared them  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town,  he  felt  that  they  were  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  men  on  his  side  had  health,  strength; 
they  were  clever.  And  there  were  certainly  no 
more  brilliant  or  prettier  girls  anywhere.  They 
were,  perhaps,  a  little  narrow-minded,  because 
Redwood  was  so  small;  their  manners,  he  im- 
agined, were  good  enough.  They  were  superior 
to  the  young  men,  for  they  had  been  controlled 
by  the  Sisters;  they  were  more  ambitious  than 
the  young  men,  and  they  had  more  self-respect. 
He  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  old  Irish 
fondness  for  learning  among  these  young  Irish- 
Americans.  Most  of  their  fathers,  in  spite  of 
poverty  at  home  and  drudgery  in  this  country, 
had  been  better  read  in  the  solider  literature 
than  these  young  men,  whose  studies  were  con- 
fined to  the  local  news  of  their  town.  On  second 
thoughts  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  while 
the  natural  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  his 
own  people,  they  neither  knew  how  nor  cared  to 
make  the  best  of  them.  They  lacked  self-respect; 
they  lacked  ambition;  they,  as  a  rule,  had  no 
interests  beyond  questions  of  everyday  work 
and  local  politics. 

Patrick  said  to  himself  that  he  had  been  saved 
from  all  this  by  his  mother's  unconquerable  self- 
respect  and  ambition.  According  to  his  limited 
experience,  men  did  not  become  drunkards  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  do  wrong,  or  even — except 
in  cases  where  a  diseased  appetite  already  existed 
— from  a  passionate  thirst  for  drink;  but  because 
they  had  no  stimulus  to  improve  themselves. 
Again,  in  the  old  part  of  Redwood,  public  opinion 
held  intemperance  in  abhorrence;  while  in  his  ' 
part  it  was  looked  on  as  an  amiable  weakness.  He 
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was  striving  with  all  his,  might  to  discover  the 
secret  of  all  that  he  hated  in  Redwood,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  take  Jack  Conlon's 
words  seriously  as  a  lesson  to  himself.  For  him- 
self, there  must  now  be  only  one  end  in  life — to 
make  money. 

He  heard  the  gate  in  the  wall  behind  him  open. 
He  rose  quickly.  Perhaps  this  part  of  the  river- 
bank  might  be  of  Judge  Redwood's  private 
grounds. 

As  he  moved,  a  figure,  coming  out  of  the  garden 
gate,  screamed  slightly,  drew  back,  and  then  came 
forward.  It  was  Belinda.  She  recognized  Des- 
mond, for  the  moon  and  the  electric  lights  were  in 
full  white  floods  along  the  bank.  Belinda  seemed 
very  serious.  She  advanced  toward  Patrick. 

"  Mr.  Desmond,"  she  said,  "will  you  go  into  the 
house  for  a  minute?  I  must  go  for  Dr.  Talbot. 
She's  had  bad  news,  and  the  telephone  is  out  of 
order, so  that  I  can't  reach  him.  Go  in!  go  in!" 
continued  Belinda,  hastily.  "  I'm  afraid  she'll  be 
ravin*  in  a  minute,  like  her  mother,  if  somebody 
doesn't  go  to  her."  And  Belinda  hurried  off, 
wishing  that  she  had  met  Mr.  Stokes  instead  of 
Patrick  Desmond. 

He  entered  the  gate,  walked  up  the  path,  bor- 
dered by  box  and  budding  privet.  Several  broad 
steps  led  up  to  the  back  porch.  There,  on  the 
rustic  bench,  sat  Eleanor  Redwood,  pale  but  tear- 
less. Her  hands  were  clasped.  Desmond  knew 
nothing  of  the  anxiety  which  was  preying  on  her 
heart,  but  she  seemed  to  him  very  pathetic  in 
her  loneliness.  All  the  unconscious  regality  of  her 
air  and  manner  was  gone.  The  moonlight  gave 
her  face  a  softness  and  gentleness  that  it  did  not 
always  possess.  At  that  moment  he  forgot  all  his 
prejudices  against  her. 

She  did  not  notice  his  presence  until  he  stood 
near  her;  and  then  she  said,  without  turning  her 
head:  "Dr. Talbot!" 

"Not  Dr. Talbot,"  he  answered, greatly  embar- 
rassed; "but — " 

"O  Mr.  Desmond!"  she  exclaimed,  rising. 

"Can  I  be  of  use?" 

"  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  My  father — " 
and  her  voice  was  stifled  by  tears — "has  had  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  They  will  bring  him  home  to- 
night. Oh,  why  has  God  been  so  hard  to  him? 
He  did  not  deserve  this.  And  I — I  do  not  know 


where  to  turn.  God  seems  so  far  away!  Mr.  Des- 
Tnond,you  are  a  Catholic;  you  can  perhaps  bring 
Him  nearer — oh,  I  am  so  utterly  wretched!" 

Desmond  was  silent.  How  could  he  answer 
her?  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  To  him 
she  was  no  longer  Eleanor  Redwood,  the  stately 
woman;  but  Eleanor  Redwood,  a  helpless  girl, 
looking  to  him  for  help.  And  from  that  instant 
she  was  photographed,  as  it  were,  in  his  heart. 
She  might  again  taunt  him;  again  she  might 
wound  his  vanity;  but  she  would  always  be  there 
now,  in  her  gentlest  beauty,  in  her  suffering, 
worthy  of  love  and  pity. 

Mrs.  Desmond's  presentiment  had  not  been  a 
hallucination. 

" Oh,  say  something,"  cried  Eleanor,  "that  will 
bring  God  nearer!  My  father  may  die! — he  may 
be  dead!" 

He  approached  her  and  put  Jack  Conlon's 
rosary  into  her  hand.  The  silver  crucifix  stood 
out  clear  in  the  white  light.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  sympathy  of  expression  between  it  and  the 
sorrow  in  Eleanor's  face. 

Desmond  heard  voices  approaching.  Belinda 
and  Dr.  Talbot  were  coming.  The  young  man 
turned  down  the  path,  leaving  the  rosary  in 
Eleanor's  hand. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Gift  of  Flowers. 

BY   ELEANOR   C.  DONNELLY. 

nOSES  of  blood-red  beauty, 

Hyacinths  waxen  white. 
Shrining  in  delicate  beakers 
The  wine  of  a  day's  delight. 

Too  sweet  is  your  heavenly  fragrance. 
Too  perfect  your  matchless  bloom, 

For  human  giving  or  taking 
To  garnish  a  poet's  room! 

O  Friend,  who,  so  tender,  bore  me 
This  gift  with  loving  hands. 

Behold!  in  her  pictured  glory 
Our  Lady,  waiting,  stands: 

Our  Lady  of  Constant  Succor! — 
The  flowers  are  /lers  by  right; 
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Hers  are  the  blood-red  roses, 
Hers  the  hyacinths  white! 

For  the  one  doth  feebly  image 
The  love  of  her  glowing  Heart; 

And  the  other,  in  virgin  whiteness, 
Of  her  purity  seems  a  part! 

Bless,  then,  the  flowers,  sweet  Mother! 

And  give  (as  it  pleaseth  thee) 
A  share  to  the  humble  donor 

Of  thy  love  and  purity! 


An  Idyl  of  an  Irish  Workhouse. 

SITTING  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets 
of  L ,  her  little  stand  beside  her,  was  a 

poor  old  apple-woman.  People  passed  up  and 
down;  children  romped  about  or  rolled  their 
hoops;  the  sun  shone  or  the  rain  came,— every- 
thing changed  or  moved,  but  she  seemed  to  sit 
there  forever.  She  was  a  quiet  woman,  with  a 
somewhat  shrunken  face;  and  she  looked  to  be 
so  humble,  patient,  and  uncomplaining.  What- 
ever time  in  the  morning  you  came  there,  you 
saw  her  sitting  still,  and  her  fingers  busy  knit- 
ting. Whatever  time  you  passed  in  the  evening, 
or  till  late  at  night,  she  was  yet  there.  And  you 
would  never  think  she  had  a  story,  she  was  such 
an  everyday,  commonplace  poor  woman;  and  you 
would  never  imagine  what  was  in  her  thoughts. 
There  was  an  idol  in  her  heart  all  the  day  long, 
as  she  sat  there.  And  the  idol  was  a  little  hunch- 
backed child. 

In  her  home  in  a  lane — such  a  poor  home! — 
was  the  little  hunchbacked  girl.  The  door  of  the 
house  was  always  shut;  the  girl  sat  in  the  bed 
all  day, — for,  besides  being  hunchbacked,  she 
was  unable  to  walk  alone.  The  father  was  dead; 
all  her  brothers  and  sisters  had  gone  to  their 
grave,  and  this  was  the  only  child  that  the 
apple-woman  had  alive.  People  who  know  a 
good  deal  about  birds  say  that  the  mother-bird 
will  nurse  one  of  her  young  that  is  not  able  to 
leave  the  nest,  for  months  and  months  after  the 
others  have  flown  away.  Then  why  not  human 
mothers  do  likewise  to  their  offspring?  And  do 
not  think  that  because  mothers  are  poor  they 
are  not  fond  of  their  children.  To-day  I  saw 


one  of  the  happiest  things  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 
As  I  drove  along  the  road  I  saw  a  poor  tink- 
eress  carrying  in  her  apron  some  few  tin  wares, 
that  she  offered  for  sale  from  door  to  door.  Slung, 
by  the  aid  of  a  shawl,  on  her  back  was  her  little 
two  or  three  year  old  child.  In  play,  the  child 
would  put  out  its  little  face  by  the  mother's 
cheek,  when  the  mother  would  half  turn  round 
and  playfully  make  a  snap  at  it  with  her  mouth. 
The  little  one,  carrying  on  the  play,  would  imme- 
diately put  its  face  to  the  other  side  and  touch 
the  other  cheek,  when  the  mother  would  make 
a  snap  at  that  side.  The  mother  was  a  slight 
young  woman,  with  a  gentle  and  patient  expres- 
sion of  face.  She  wore  no  shoes  on  her  feet,  and 
trod  along  lightly.  The  little  child  had  a  white 
head  of  curls.  Every  now  and  then  they  laughed 
heartily.  I  watched  them  as  they  went.  I  could 
not  help  watching  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  they  travelled;  I  do  not  know  how  much  the 
poor  woman  made  by  her  day's  trudging — a  few 
coppers  at  most;  but  I  believe  there  were  not 
many  happier  mothers  that  day  than  that  poor 
tinkeress,  with  her  child  slung  on  her  back.  A 
bend  of  the  road  took  them  from  my  view;  and, 
adapting  a  line  or  two  of  our  own  Davis,  I 
whispered : 

"The  ladles  that  ride  in  a  carriage 
Might  envy  my  baby  to  me." 

The  poor  apple-woman  would  give  one  hurried 
run  down  the  lane.  The  moment  the  door  swung 
back,  the  two  pale  hands  on  the  bed  were  opened 
out  wide.  It  was  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine. 
There  was  a  flutter  and  scream  of  delight.  The 
mother's  arms  were  round  her  child,  and  the 
child's  arms  were  round  the  mother.  There  was 
a  look  at  the  fire;  a  little  plate  of  food  or  a  cup 
of  drink  was  laid  beside  the  invalid;  the  arms 
were  twined  for  one  moment  of  joy  round  each 
other  again — the  next  moment,  had  you  passed 
by  the  poor  apple-woman's  stall,  you  would  have 
thought  she  had  not  stirred  from  her  seat  since 
daybreak,  so  quiet  and  recollected  did  she  seem. 
All  the  time  her  heart  was  down  the  lane,  wor- 
shipping before  the  idol.  And  when  evening 
came,  how  slowly  the  hours  went  round!  Two 
things  were  at  the  mother's  heart,  dragging  it  in 
different  ways:  her  love  for  her  child  was  urging 
her  home,  and  that  same  love  was  keeping  her 
there  till  the  last  moment,  to  pick  up  the  very 
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last  cent.  For  if  the  money  was  not  earned,  the 
rent  of  the  little  house  could  not  be  paid,  no 
bread  could  be  bought,  and  no  milk  got  for  her 
darling.  And  then  they  should  starve  or  go  to 
the  workhouse;  and,  like  all  our  Irish  poor,  she 
dreaded  the  workhouse. 

There  was,  in  one  of  the  large  houses  near  by, 
a  housemaid  named  Marie.  The  young  girl  had 
lost  her  father  and  mother  in  childhood.  She 
had  a  vague  remembrance  of  her  mother,  and  she 
always  thought  that  the  poor  apple-woman  bore 
some  resemblance  to  her,  so  she  loved  her  very 
much.  When  Marie  went  to  take  a  walk,  she 
never  passed  the  apple-woman's  stall  without 
greeting  her  kindly  and  buying  some  fruit.  Soon 
they  grew  to  be  friends,  and  one  Sunday  the 
apple-woman  took  Marie  down  the  lane  to  see 
the  poor  idol  that  could  never  leave  the  bed. 

Marie  was  good-natured,  and  all  the  kindness 
of  her  heart  was  quickened  by  the  sight  of  the 
pale  girl,  who  was  unable  to  dress  or  to  help 
herself.  Marie  had  found  in  these  two  humble 
persons  a  new  and  a  happy  world.  There  is 
always  a  happiness  in  doing  good.  God  has  so 
formed  the  human  heart  that  it  finds  in  the  doing 
of  good  to  others  one  of  the  highest  satisfactions 
of  life.  All  Marie's  spare  moments  were  spent 
down  the  lane  with  the  poor  little  hunchback; 
all  her  spare  coppers  went  in  buying  sweet- 
meats and  playthings  for  the  sick  girl.  And  the 
child  looked  on  Marie  as  an  elder  sister,  and 
laughed  and  rejoiced  when  she  came,  and  put 
her  hands  about  her  and  kissed  her,  and  played 
with  her  in  her  own  way,  and  was  happy.  And 
the  poor  apple-woman  felt  as  if  she  had  another 
daughter.  And  Marie  dusted  at  home,  and 
scrubbed  and  washed,  and  did  all  her  duties 
more  cheerfully,  because  she  knew  the  poor 
apple-woman  and  her  little  girl.  When  she  was 
at  her  work  she  would  be  thinking  about  them; 
and  when  she  remembered  how  gently  and 
affectionately  the  old  apple-woman  had  kissed 
her,  she  looked  up  to  heaven  and  thanked  God, 
who  had  sent  her  a  second  mother  instead  of  the 
first  He  had  taken  away. 

So  the  year  went  round,  and  the  short  winter 
days  and  the  cold  winter  nights  came  on.  You 
know  what  the  cold  of  frost  and  rain  is,  my  read- 
ers. But  then  you  have  warm  houses  to  go  to; 
and  if  you  are  wet,  you  have  dry  clothing  to  put 


on;  and  there'is  always'a'good  dinner  or  a  good 
breakfast  or  a  good  luncheon  on  the  table  at 
home.  You  have  never  gone  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  like  the  poor.  You  have  not  been  out 
all  day  without  anything  to  eat,  and  with  but  thin 
clothing.  You  have  not  felt  the  cold  in  your  feet 
like  some  living  pain.  It  has  not  brought  the 
tears  to  your  eyes,  and  you  have  not  longed  to 
get  near  a  fire,  but  had  no  fire  to  go  to.  You  have 
not  put  your  trembling  hands  under  your  arm- 
pits, to  warm  them;  or  blown  on  them  with  your 
breath,  and  then  shook  them  with  cold  and  des- 
peration; while  your  limbs  shivered,  and  anger 
came  to  your  heart,  and  your  teeth  shattered  as 
much  with  passion  as  with  cold.  Have  you  been 
hours  so?  If  not,  you  can  hardly  realize  what 
a  cold  winter  means  to  the  poor.  Twopence  for 
fire,  and  a  penny  for  oil,  and  threepence  for 
bread,  and  a  half -penny  for  milk;  a  grain  of  tea 
and  a  little  sugar,  twopence;  a  quarter  of  butter, 
fourpence.  And  the  rent  of  the  room  where  the 
apple-woman  and  her  child  lived? — one  room 
was  all  they  had.  Not  a  penny  for  bedding,  not 
a  penny  for  clothes,  not  a  penny  for  boots!  Where 
could  it  come  from?  The  apples  made  but  a  few 
pence  in  all.  They  slept  in  their  day-clothes;  or 
if  they  did  undress,  they  cast  the  clothes  down 
on  them,  and  spread  a  coarse  bag  over  all. 

There  was  no  pleasant  fire  for  the  poor  old 
apple-woman  when  she  came  in,  cold  and  stiff,  as 
the  clocks  were  chiming  eleven.  She  brought  with 
her  the  chair  on  which  she  sat  all  day,  and  the 
basket  containing  the  apples;  and  a  little  street 
Arab,  for  some  of  the  fruit,  carried  the  table 
which  served  as  a  stand.  In  a  corner,  buried  in 
a  heap  of  ashes,  was  one  live  turf.  A  tin  saucepan 
of  water  was  put  on  it,  and  the  apple-woman 
made  a  drink  for  herself  and  her  child.  She 
buried  the  live  coal  again  in  the  heap  of  ashes, 
and,  kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  she 
took  one  of  the  little  girl's  hands  in  hers,  and 
they  recited  the  Rosary  together — Holy  Mary's 
Rosary, — while  perhaps  the  pale  moon  shone  in 
through  the  few  panes  of  glass  that  were  left  in 
the  window. 

Ah,  that  cold  winter!  Frost  and  fog!  I  was  in 
the  workhouse  at  the  time,  and  the  poor  people 
were  being  brought  in  in  crowds;  and  the  old 
and  feeble  were  falling  down  like  dead-ripe  fruit 
from  a  tree.  The  weather  was  unusually  severe. 
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One's  eyebrows  and  hair,  and  any  woolly  nap 
on  one's  clothes,  stood  white  with  hoar-frost. 
We  could  scarcely  attend  to  all  the  calls  in  the 
wards.  They  were  to  be  anointed  in  one  ward, 
and  in  another,  and  in  another.  And  while  one 
was  being  anointed,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that 
a  person  had  fallen  suddenly  in  another  ward,  and 
was  dying.  Some  mornings  there  were  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  or  thirteen  dead  in  the  house  after 
the  night.  No  such  mortality  was  ever  known  as 
for  those  few  weeks. 

One  evening,  after  such  a  day's  work,  I  was 
called  to  the  women's  hospital.  A  patient  had 
been  brought  in  dying.  It  was  a  poor  apple- 
woman,  and  she  had  fallen  at  her  stall.  "Father, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do,"  said  the  nun  in 
charge.  "The  woman  is  dying,  and  she  refuses  to 
be  anointed."  I  shook  my  hand,  but  thought  it 
my  duty  to  see  the  patient.  "  Perhaps  the  poor 
•woman  is  not  a  Catholic,  Sister,"  said  I;  "  and  that 
she  has  been  entered  wrongly?" — "I  am  a  Cath- 
olic!" she  cried.  "See  my  rosary;  see  my  scap- 
ulars! But  I  will  not  die.  God  will  not  take  me. 
I  will  not  resign  myself  to  die." — "  I  hope  God 
will  spare  you,  poor  woman,"  I  answered.  She 
looked  at  me.  I  can  not  say  what  was  in  the 
look,  but  she  burst  out  crying.  "I  will  not  die.  I 
could  not  die.  O  God!  will  you  take  me  from 
my  poor  child?"  She  covered  her  head  with  the 
bedclothes  and  wept  piteously. 

To  every  attempt  to  induce  or  to  persuade  her 
to  receive  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  the  same 
answer  was  returned :  sometimes  talking  loud  and 
angrily,  and  sometimes  crying  piteously;  but  the 
burden  of  all  was:  "I  will  not  die.  I  can  not  die. 
I  will  not  resign  myself  to  die.  O  God!  will  you 
take  me  from  my  poor  child?"  And  then,  as  if 
she  were  looking  at  her  child  in  the  bed,  she 
would  say:  "They  will  not  tear  me  away  from 
my  pet.  No,  my  darling!  I  will  stay  with  you!  I 
will  stay  with  you  in  spite  of  them.  I  will  not 
die.  I  can  not  die.  O  God!  will  you  take  me  away 
from  my  child?"  And,  refusing  all  consolation, 
unwilling  to  hear  or  to  answer,  and  rejecting 
food  or  drink  or  medicine,  she  buried  her  head 
in  the  clothes  and  continued  sobbing  violently. 
We  saw  at  once  that  further  persistence  would 
do  no  good,  but  hoped  that  rest  or  sleep  might 
bring  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  short  winter  sun  went  down,  and  the  pale 


moon  rose  over  the  horizon.  The  lamps  had 
been  lighted,  the  doors  were  being  locked  for 
the  night;  the  day  nurses  were  retiring,  and  the 
night  nurses  were  preparing  to  take  their  place. 
Some  few  of  the  patients  who  had  been  able  to 
be  up  during  the  day  were  still  loitermg  about 
the  fire  before  retiring  to  rest,  when  a  woman's 
form,  scantily  clad,  moved  up  along  the  ward, 
stole  down  the  staircase  and  out  in  the  passage. 
The  cold  night  air  came,  in  a  rush,  upon  the 
unprotected  frame;  the  heart,  shuddering  and 
contracting,  seemed  to  stop  its  beat;  the  head 
grew  dizzy;  she  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen 
on  the  hard  flags  had  not  a  kindly  pair  of  hands 
held  her  up — Marie's!  Like  a  child  whom  its 
mother  takes  from  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room  at 
night,  and  bears,  half  asleep,  to  its  crib,  the  apple- 
woman  was  carried  back  to  her  bed  in  the  arms 
of  the  faithful  Marie. 

All  night  long  the  poor  mother  struggled  and 
raved;  all  night  long  she  dreamed  of  her  Aileen. 
While  Marie  was  beside  her,  the  sound  of  her 
voice  acted  like  a  spell  on  the  sick  woman's 
mind;  but  how  could  Marie  stay  there  all  night 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  mistress?  She  had 
only  a  free  hour  in  which  to  take  a  walk,  and 
had  spent  that  hour  in  coming  over  to  see  the 
apple  woman.  Our  poor  are,  indeed,  kinder  to 
one  another  than  we  imagine.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  they  have  not  some  knowledge  of  medicine 
— even  the  most  elementary, — or  of  the  simplest 
remedies;  but  they  have  absolutely  none.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  some  ideas  of  nursing,  as 
well  as  of  cooking,  are  not  taught  to  at  least  the 
poorer  portion  of  our  children.  With  a  little  skill 
in  that  direction,  and  with  the  kindly  hearts  they 
already  have,  they  would  be  of  great  service  to 
one  another. 

Marie  explained  to  the  Sister  in  charge  how 
matters  stood,  and  that  there  was  no  one  with  the 
poor  disabled  girl  in  the  lonely  house  in  the  lane. 
The  good  nun  told  her  to  go  home  and  state  the 
case  to  her  mistress,  and  that  perhaps  she  would 
allow  her  to  spend  the  night  with  the  child; 
adding  that  as  soon  as  consciousness  returned  to 
the  sick  woman  she  would  let  her  know. 

Next  morning  the  raving  had  passed  away,  but 
the  patient's  pulse  was  very  low,  and  still  she  was 
as  determined  as  ever  not  to  leave  her  child. 
She  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  anointed;  she 
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would  not  let  any  one  speak  to  her  about  death; 
she  would  not  die;  she  would  not  try  to  be  re- 
signed. When  they  told  her  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God,  she  refused  to  believe  it.  She  would  not 
die.  What  would  become  of  her  poor  darling? 
Is  it  to  bring  her  into  this  place  ?  The  idea  of 
her  child  coming  into  this  place!  No — no!  She 
would  not  hear  of  it.  She  could  not  die.  She 
should  get  up  and  earn  for  her  child.  She  would 
go  out  and  sit  in  her  old  place,  and  earn  money 
for  her  poor  darling;  and  the  little  one  should 
never  enter  a  workhouse  gate.  Strong  with  this 
idea,  she  was  demanding  her  clothes  and  wanting 
to  leave  the  house,  when  Marie  appeared. 

Seeing  that  there  was  one  at  last  who  would 
listen  to  her,  the  poor  woman  poured  out  her 
sorrows  to  Marie.  She  confessed  to  her,  over  and 
over,  that  the  good  God  never  meant  to  take  her 
away  from  her  child;  and  that,  happy  as  it  was 
to  be  near  God,  like  the  angels  and  saints,  she 
could  not  resign  herself  to  die  and  leave  her  little 
one  in  utter  destitution.  If  He  was  the  good  God 
that  they  always  told  her  He  was,  and  that  she 
herself  knew  He  was,  He  would  not  demand  such 
a  sacrifice  from  her. 

"  If  God  should  promise  to  take  care  of  little 
Aileen,"  said  Marie,  "would  you  be  willing  to 
rust  Him?  " — "If  God  says  He  will  take  care  of 
Aileen,  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  and  to  go  any- 
where," answered  the  woman. — "  Suppose  some 
one  promised  for  God  and  in  God's  name?" — 
Marie  looked  at  her.  Their  eyes  read  each  other's 
thoughts.  In  a  moment  Marie  was  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed  of  the  sick  woman,  her  head 
resting  near  the  invalid's  heart,  and  the  hands  of 
the  latter  clasped  around  her  neck.  Her  voice 
was  sad  and  solemn  and  slow  as  she  lifted  it 
up,  and  the  whole  ward  in  amazement  and  in 
pity  heard  her  cry:  "I  promise,  on  the  part  of 
God,  to  take  care  of  Aileen!" — "As  if  you  were 
her  mother?"  added  the  sick  woman. — "As  if  I 
were  her  own  mother,"  repeated  Marie. — "That 
you  will  never  let  her  want  for  a  drink  or  a  bit 
to  eat?"— "That  I  will  never  let  her  want  for  a 
drink  or  something  to  eat,"  whispered  the  soft 
voice  of  the  young  girl. — "  That  you  will  never  let 
her  enter  the  doors  of  a  workhouse?" — "That 
I  will  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  let  her  enter  the  doors 
of  a  workhouse,"  was  the  answer. — "That  she 
will  be  all  in  all  to  you,  as  she  was  all  in  all  to 


me?"— "That  she  shall^be  all  to  me— all  in  all, 
as  to  her  mother."— "That  she  will—"  but  the 
mother  stopped  and  cried.  "Oh,  but  you  will 
get  married,  and  you  will  have  children,  and — " 
An  instant's  flush  went  over  the  fair  face  of  the 
young  girl;  and,  flinging  back  her  wavy  brown 
hair— for  her  hat  had  been  laid  aside  when  she 
sat  down,  and  her  clustering  ringlets  had  escaped 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, — "  I  promise," 
she  cried, "  to  devote  my  whole  life,  and  every 
moment  of  it,  to  care  and  nurse  and  work  for 
Aileen  as  if  she  were  my  child." 

The  invalid  sank  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow. 
The  poor  girl  remained  on  her  knees  for  some 
moments,  motionless,  her  head  resting  on  the  bed 
beside  the  mother's  heart.  A  shudder  came  over 
the  kneeling  figure,  a  groan  escaped  from  her, 
and,  falling  backward,  her  poor  head  knocked 
against  the  timber  of  the  neighboring  bedstead, 
and  the  thud  was  heard  away  down  the  ward. 

That  evening  the  apple-woman  passed  away, 
calmly,  consciously,  and  fully  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God.  Out  of  her  small  earnings  Marie  bought 
her  a  coffin — not  one  of  the  poorhouse  shells, — 
and  had  her  remains  buried  decently  in  the  conse- 
crated Cemetery  of  St.  Laurence.  She  came  home, 
after  the  funeral,  to  the  poor  dwelling  down 
the  lane.  The  two  now  were  all  the  world  to  each 
other;  they  wept,  and  yet  they  were  happy.  With 
the  first  kiss  of  the  lovely  orphan  child  on  the 
bed,  a  mother's  love  seemed  to  have  been  be- 
gotten in  the  young  girl's  heart.  Perhaps  the 
mother's  shade  was,  by  the  will  of  the  good  God, 
allowed  to  hover  near,  and  to  bring  blessings  to 
both  from  that  heaven  that  she  had  entered. 

Marie  never  left  that  house  again.  She  resigned 
her  position  in  order  to  be  always  with  Aileen, 
and  she  earned  their  support  by  taking  in  washing. 
Little  you  think — you  that  live  in  cities — what 
hard  work  the  poor  washerwoman  has  before 
her,  when  she  comes  on  Monday  for  your  wash, 
and  is  to  bring  it  back  at  the  end  of  the  week 
clean  and  beautiful. 

Marie  was  not  a  robust  girl,  and  the  getting 
into  great  heats  over  the  wash-tub,  and  then  rush- 
ing out  in  the  cold,  brought  on  ill  health,  and 
soon  she  got  a  cough.  She  thought  nothing  of  it, 
but  it  continued  to  grow  worse.  Then  she  suffered 
from  a  pain  in  the  side,  and  soon  she  was  unable 
to  do  the  washing.  Her  former  mistress,  who  was 
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a  very  kind  lady,  had  allowed  her  a  few  shillings 
a  week,  though  Marie  was  doing  nothing  for  her. 
But  the  good  woman  died;  and  Marie  fell  ill, 
and  hunger  came.  And  one  day  the  workhouse 
van  appeared  in  the  lane,  and  Marie  and  Aileen 
were  put  into  it.  They  did  not  shed  a  tear,  but 
kept  their  hands  twined  round  each  other's  neck. 
They  were  put  in  the  same  bed  in  the  workhouse, 
and,  as  if  both  had  but  one  life  and  one  heart, 
they  seemed  to  fade  away  together.  They  were 
^'prepared"  on  the  same  day.  Oh,  two  such 
peaceful,  gentle  hearts!  Nothing  was  ever  seen 
in  the  workhouse  like  it — nothing  so  holy,  noth- 
ing so  saintly,  nothing  so  strange. 

The  Angelus  bell  was  ringing  of  a  Saturday 
evening,  when,  lo!  both  breathed  their  last  to- 
gether; and  the  good  nuns  had  the  holy  two  laid 
in  peace  beside  the  remains  of  the  poor  apple- 
woman.  R.  O.  K. 


Don  Bosco's  Devotion  to  the  Help  of 
Christians. 

UNDER  the  title  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Chris- 
tians (whose  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  24th 
of  the  present  month),  the  saintly  Don  Bosco  was 
wont  most  to  venerate  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord. 
Numerous  and  wonderful  were  the  favors  thus 
obtained  through  her  intercession.  From  many 
anecdotes  related  of  him,  whom  we  trust  will  yet 
be  enrolled  among  the  list  of  canonized  saints, 
we  select  a  couple,  hoping  that  their  recital  may 
inspire  and  increase  devotion  to  Our  Lady  Help 
of  Christians. 

THE  INCREDULOUS   PHYSICIAN. 

A  physician,  highly  esteemed  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  presented  himself  one  day  at 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  at  Turin, 
and  asked  to  speak  with  Don  Bosco.  He  began, 
rather  brusquely: 

"They  say  that  you  are  able  to  cure  all  sorts 
of  maladies?" 

"I?  Not  at  all!" 

"  I  have  been  assured  of  it;  the  names  of  sev- 
eral persons  have  been  given  me,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  their  diseases." 

"A  great  many  persons  com^  here  asking 
iavors  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady 


Help  of  Christians.  If,  after  a  triduum  or  novena, 
they  happen  to  be  cured,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it:  the  blessing  is  due  to  the  intercession  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin." 

"Very  well.  Let  her  cure  me  also,  and  I  shall 
believe  in  these  miracles." 

"And  what  is  the  nature  of  your  malady?" 
asked  Don  Bosco. 

The  physician  told  him  that  he  was  subject  to 
epileptic  fits;  and  that  for  the  last  year  he  had 
been  unable  to  go  out  alone,  through  fear  of  an 
accident.  No  remedies  had  been  of  avail,  and 
therefore,  like  the  rest,  he  had  come  to  Don  Bosco 
to  seek  a  cure. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  holy  man, "  go  on  your 
knees,  like  the  rest;  recite  with  me  some  prayer, 
dispose  yourself  to  be  purified  and  strengthened 
by  a  good  confession  and  Holy  Communion,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  will  console  you." 

"Command  me  to  do  anything  else:  this  I 
can  not  do." 

"And  why?" 

"It  would  be  hypocrisy  on  my  part;  for  I 
believe  neither  in  God  nor  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

For  a  moment  Don  Bosco  remained  silent, 
but  at  length  he  found  words  powerful  enough 
to  induce  the  doctor  to  kneel  down  and  make 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

"  I  am  astonished  that  I  remember  it  so  well," 
said  he;  "  for  it  is  forty  years  since  I  made  it." 

After  that  it  did  not  take  long  to  persuade  him 
to  pray,  and  he  finished  by  making  his  confession. 
A  short  time  afterward  he  suddenly  felt  himself 
cured,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  never 
had  a  return  of  his  malady.  His  gratitude  has 
been  sincere  and  lasting;  for  he  has  often  re- 
turned to  Turin  to  give  thanks  to  Our  Lady, 
who  had  cured  both  soul  and  body. 

A  MEDAL  OF  OUR  LADY  HELP  OF  CHRISTIANS. 

One  Saturday,  in  the  month  of  May,  1869,  a 
young  girl  named  Maria  Stardero,  from  the 
village  of  Vinovo,  her  eyes  covered  with  a  black 
bandage  and  led  by  two  other  females,  entered 
the  church  consecrated  to  Auxilium  Christiano- 
rum  at  Turin.  She  had  been  attacked  about  two 
years  before  by  a  malady  of  the  eyes,  so  violent 
that  it  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  Utterly  helpless 
as  she  was,  she  had  been  assisted  by  her  aunt 
and  a  kind  neighbor  on  the  pilgrimage  she  had 
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so  earnestly  undertaken.  After  a  devout  prayer 
before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  asked 
to  speak  with  Don  Bosco,  and  the  sexton  sum- 
moned him  from  the  sacristy. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  afflicted  with  this 
malady?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  two  years,"  she  re- 
plied; "  but  it  is  only  a  year  since  1  became  blind." 

"  Have  you  consulted  the  physicians  and  ap- 
plied remedies?  What  do  the  doctors  say?" 

"^e  have  used," replied  the  aunt,  "all  sorts  of 
remedies;  but  nothing  has  given  her  the  slightest 
relief.  The  doctors  say  her  eyes  are  ruined;  they 
give  us  no  hope  of  a  cure." 

"  Can  you  distinguish  between  large  and  small 
objects,  child?" 

"  I  can  distinguish  nothing  at  all,"  said  Maria. 

"Untie  the  bandage,"  said  Don  Bosco.  And, 
placing  the  young  girl  in  front  of  a  well- lighted 
window,  he  continued:  "Do  you  see  the  light 
through  this  window?" 

"Miserable  met"  she  exclaimed, "I  see  abso- 
lutely nothing." 

"Do  you  wish  to  see?" 

"I  desire  it  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  The  loss  of  sight  would  make  me  unhappy 
for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"Will  you  use  your  eyes  for  the  good  of  your 
soul,  and  not  in  offending  Almighty  God?" 

"  I  promise  it  with  all  my  heart,"  she  answered, 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

"  Have  confidence  in  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  she 
will  assist  you." 

"  I  have  confidence." 

"  You  shall  see.  For  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  name  the  object  I  hold  in 
my  hand." 

The  young  girl  fixed  her  sightless  eyes  on  a 
certain  spot  before  her  and  exclaimed:  "  I  see! " 

"What  do  you  see?" 

"A  medal." 

"Of  whom?" 

"Of  the  Holy  Virgin." 

"And  on  the  other  side  of  the  medal?" 

"An  old  man  with  a  flowering  rod  in  his  hand. 
It  is  St.  Joseph." 

"Holy  Virgin!"  cried  the  aunt,  "you  really 
see,  my  child?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see!  O  my  God!  The  Holy  Virgin 
has  obtained  for  me  this  favor." 


She  now  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  take  the 
medal;  but  it  fell,  and  rolled  into  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  sacristy.  The  aunt  was  about  to 
search  for  it,  but  Don  Bosco  would  not  permit 
her  to  do  so. 

"Let  us  see,"  he  said,  "whether  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has  obtained  the  perfect  restoration  of 
her  sight." 

The  young  girl  found  the  medal  without  diffi- 
culty. Then,  filled  with  joy,  she  rushed  out  of  the 
room;  and,  without  another  word,  she  departed 
in  all  haste  to  Vinovo,  accompanied  by  her  aunt 
and  her  friend.  But  she  soon  returned  to  thank 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  present  an  offering  to 
her  altar. 

Henceforward  she  experienced  no  difficulty 
with  her  eyes.  And,  singular  to  relate,  the  old 
aunt,  who  had  made  the  journey  only  with  much 
difficulty,  on  account  of  rheumatism  in  her  right 
shoulder,  was  completely  cured  of  that  complaint. 


Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Our  Age. 

A  MARK  ED  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  one  that  gives  joy  and  consola- 
tion to  every  Catholic  heart,  is  the  wonderful 
progress  of  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God.  This 
is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  Mary.  Pius  IX.,  of 
happy  memory,  was  styled  the  Pontiff  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  grand  definition  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  has  crowned  him  with 
imperishable  glory.  But  our  Holy  Father  Leo 
XIII.  follows  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor,  and  shows  himself  no  less 
zealous  in  spreading  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Church  of  God  upon  earth:  in  directing  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  his  flock  to  her  who 
is  the  Mother  of  all  mankind,  the  Tabernacle 
through  which  the  Incarnate  Word  came  and 
dwelt  amongst  us. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  age  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  century.  An  increase  of  reverence 
and  veneration  for  the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer 
becomes  daily  more  noticeable  among  those 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, heresies  are  fast  succumbing,  and  mani- 
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festing  the  sweet,  salutary  power  of  her  who  is 
fittingly  called  the  "destroyer  of  heresies."  So 
true  is  this  that,  as  far  as  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  but  few  heretics  at  the  present 
time.  The  vast  majority  of  non-Catholics,  what- 
ever their  profession  may  be,  are  practically  in- 
fidels, if  not,  at  heart,  inclined  to  enter  the  one 
true  Church.  Every  enlightened  mind  sees  that 
there  are  to-day  but  two  forces  in  the  field  of 
religious  strife— belief  and  unbelief.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  fitting  that  in  an  age  when  devotion 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  has  attained  such  a 
degree  of  development  as  to  make  it  pre-eminent 
above  all  other  ages,  the  subtle  power  of  heresy 
should  be  crushed,  and  the  arena  be  left  to  the 
two  real,  open  foes — truth  and  falsehood.  And 
when  this  happy  consummation  is  completely 
effected,  truth  will  triumph,  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  appear  glorious  and  resplendent  before 
the  world. 

As  we  have  said,  all  this  must  give  joy  and 
gladness  to  true  Catholic  hearts;  and  every 
faithful  child  of  the  Church,  who  desires  her 
speedy  glory  and  triumph,  and  the  welfare  of 
individuals  and  society,  will  not  fail  to  aid  in 
her  mission,  and  foster  and  encourage  devotion 
to  our  Blessed  Lady.  For  themselves,  they  will 
thereby  obtain  that  light  and  strength,  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  which  will  most  effectually  secure 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their  souls  both 
here  and  hereafter;  and  for  others,  they  will, 
through  the  good  example  of  their  lives,  be  a 
means  whereby  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the 
City  of  God  shall  be  revealed,  and  many  a  soul 
drawn  within  its  saving  portals. 

This  thought  is  beautifully  and  more  fully 
expressed  in  an  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review.  The  learned 
and  pious  editor,  after  speaking  of  the  incalcu- 
lable blessings  resulting  from  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  addresses  himself  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  clergy,  and  suggests  a  number  of 
important  means  by  which  this  devotion  may  be 
spread.  The  necessity  of  inculcating  it  early  in 
the  minds  of  children  is  impressed  upon  the 
reader,  and  the  writer  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
good  that  may  be  effected  by  Christian  parents 
in  training  the  child  from  its  earliest  age  to  a 
love  and  reverence  for  its  Mother  in  heaven.  He 
speaks  also  very  forcibly  upon  the  advantages 


of  reading  good  books,  and  especially — because 
they  are  received  more  frequently— good  papers 
or  periodicals.  "  Such  a  paper  or  magazine,"  he 
says,  "will  be  of  immense  value  to  a  zealous 
priest.  There  are  pastors  who,  fully  realizing  the 
importance  of  this  help  in  the  work  of  souls, 
insist  in  the  parochial  visitations  that  their  people 
lay  aside  two  or  three  dollars  a  year  for  a  thor- 
oughly good  periodical  or  paper.  The  oldest  or 
the  cleverest  in  the  family  reads  aloud  in  the 
evening  from  its  pages,  and  confirms  what  their 
priest  has  taught  them  in  the  church." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  in  view  of  the 
object  of  the  writer's  remarks  and  the  aim  of 
our  Blessed  Lady's  magazine,  we  need  scarcely 
offer  any  apology  to  our  readers  for  quoting  the 
very  kind  words  which  Father  Heuser  writes 
concerning  The  "Ave  Maria."  He  says: 

"A  periodical  which  makes  the  spread  of  this 
devotion  its  principal  aim  is  a  priceless  boon; 
all  the  more  when  it  serves  at  the  same  time  the 
purpose  of  healthy  recreation  for  heart  and 
mind.  The  'Ave  Maria'  is  probably  the  truest 
expression  of  this  idea  which  we  have  in  the 
English  language.  We  feel  that  we  are  securing 
for'ourselves  a  special  blessing  from  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  in  urging  our  brother  priests  to  intro- 
duce this  publication  among  their  flocks.  It  is  a 
May-flower  whose  fragrance  has  delighted  so 
many  souls  for  more  than  twenty- five  years,  and 
brought  them  to  a  better  understanding  and  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  imitation  of  our  Im- 
maculate Mother.  Its  frequent  appearance  in 
the  Catholic  family  can  not  but  tend  to  make 
our  children  more  docile,  more  zealous  in  what 
concerns  the  honor  of  our  Heavenly  Queen,  more 
virtuous,  and  consequently  more  happy.  And  no 
one  is  the  greater  gainer  of  all  these  effects  than 
the  shepherd  who  leads  his  flock  to  taste  of  the 
fruits  of  this  '  fair  Olive-tree  in  the  plains,'  whose 
'branches  are  of  honor  and  grace,'  in  whom  *is 
all  hope  of  life  and  of  virtue.' 

"'They  that  work  by  me  shall  not  sin.  They 
that  explain  me  shall  have  life  everlasting.* " 


All  through  the  eighteen  hundred  years  of 
the  Church,  the  "  Hail  Mary  "  has  been  pouring 
forth  its  sweetness  and  its  variety  like  a  long 
strain  of  endless  harmony. — Cardinal  Manning. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  are  appealed 
to  by  the  President  of  the  National  Mary  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Association,  to  assist  in  honor- 
ing the  mother  of  our  first  President.  The 
directress  is  Mrs.  Amelia  C.  Waite,  1616  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  in  return 
for  the  fee  of  one  dollar  will  send  a  ribbon  badge 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Mary  Washington.  The 
tendency  to  show  reverence  to  the  mothers  of 
great  men  is  a  natural  outcome  of  that  desire  in 
the  human  heart  which  the  Church  satisfies  in 
leading  her  children  to  love  and  reverence  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who,  besides  being  the  Mother 
of  Our  Lord,  co-operated  in  the  work  of  our 
redemption.  

It  is  not  always  remembered  that  Columbus 
was  a  member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
Two  of  his  most  enthusiastic  supporters  were 
Franciscans — Fray  Juan  Perez  and  Fray  de  Mar- 
chena.  The  latter  is  seldom  mentioned,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  his  time. 
His  knowledge  of  the  stars  was  of  immense  ser- 
vice to  Columbus  in  planning  his  momentous 
undertaking.  Fray  Juan  Perez,  as  confessor  of 
Queen  Isabella,  had  great  influence  at  the  Span- 
ish court;  he  urged  the  Queen  to  patronize  the 
project,  and  induced  the  two  expert  mariners, 
Martin  and  Vicente  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  to  join  in  the 
perilous  voyage.        

The  death  of  General  Spinola,  noted  for  his 
bravery  during  the  late  civil  war,  takes  away  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  local  politics  of  New 
York  city.  His  charity  toward  those  in  distress 
had  its  reward:  he  died  a  most  edifying  death 
attended  by  his  friend.  Father  Slattery,  who  was 
summoned  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  May 
he  rest  in  peace!       

Serior  Emilio  Castelar  contributes  an  article  to 
the  North- American  Review^  in  which  he  declares 
that  the  best  sign  of  our  times  is  the  tendency  to 
evolution,  not  revolution.  He  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  republican  principles  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  dogmas  and  traditions  of 
the  Church.  While  president  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
public, Seiior  Castelar  was  regarded  as  a  Liberal; 
but  of  late  he  has  been  constant  in  his  attendance 


at  church,  and  on  Good-Friday  printed  under  his 
own  name  an  eloquent  defence  of  Christianity. 
"The  doctrine  of  Christ,"  he  said,  "all  divine, 
had  been  oppressed  by  monarchs,  condemned  by 
nations,  combated  by  sophists,  satirized  by  poets, 
fought  by  warriors;  but  the  Catholic  Church  had 
triumphed  because  she  was  of  God,  and  is  the 
eternal  source  of  justice."  It  looks  as  if  there  were 
a  religious  reaction  among  the  Spanish  Liberals, 
particularly  as  Don  Jos^  de  Carvajal,  former  min- 
ister of  the  Republic,  declares,  in  a  recent  address, 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  Christian  Republic,  not  of 
a  rationalistic  one.  Still,  it  is  odd  that  Senor  Caste- 
lar should  allude,  in  the  North- American  RevieWy 
to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  as  "intolerant"; 
however,  this  may  be  a  translator's  blunder. 


In  187 1  the  city  of  Laval,  in  France,  was  almost 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians;  it  seemed  as  if 
nothing  could  save  it.  One  of  the  commanders, 
disappointed  at  an  order  which  forced  them  to 
spare  the  beautiful  little  city  to  the  French,  ex- 
claimed: "Some  Madonna  is  honored  in  this 
district  still!"  Our  Lady  of  Av^ni^res,  devoutly 
reverenced  there,  had  saved  the  city.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  order  came  to  the  com- 
mander eager  for  a  victory,  Our  Lady  was  fer- 
vently invoked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laval.  On 
the  anniversary  of  this  day  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  celebrates  Mass  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  population,  and  a  sermon  is  preached  on 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


The  Emperor  William  has,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  German  Catholics,  divided  the  ministry  of 
public  worship  into  two  departments, — the  one 
presided  over  by  a  Catholic,  the  other  by  a 
Protestant.  

Dr.  George  F.  Shrady  contends  that  women 
should  not  enter  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
gives  some  strong  reasons  for  his  opinion.  Those 
who  stop  to  consider  will  know  what  he  means 
when  he  says  that  women  are  physically  unfitted 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  medical  practice. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  avocations.  Dr. 
Shrady  says,  writing  in  the  Ladies'  I^me  Journal: 

"  A  woman  physician  is  handicapped  in  many 
ways,  simply  because  she  is  a  woman.  When  we 
are  ready  to  grant  that  intellectually  she  is  man's 
equal  and  possibly  his  superior, — that  in  gentleness 
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of  disposition,  in  force  of  sympathy,  and  In  delicate 
tact  she  may  In  the  long  run  excel  the  old-time 
masculine  doctor, — we  are  conceding  everything 
which  the  courtesy  of  the  occasion  can  allow.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  she  is  physically  unable  to 
endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  medical 
practice.  She  is  incapable,  also,  by  her  natural  sym- 
pathies, sensitive  disposition,  and  feminine  preju- 
dices, of  fitting  herself  easily  and  profitably  to  her 
work.  Her  Instincts  are  not  in  accord  with  her  sur- 
roundings and  its  requirements.  She  is  forced  to 
cultivate  the  sterner  qualities  of  her  nature  at  the 
expense  of  her  better  womanly  feelings — some- 
thing always  harfl  to  do  with  one  who  may  not  be 
accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  emergencies.  There 
are  now  female  physicians  in  all  the  large  cities 
who  have  not  only  won  for  themselves  positions 
and  money,  but  have  gained  enviable  reputations 
besides.  But  these  exceptional  few  have  succeeded 
not  because  they  were  women,  but  in  spite  of  their 
being  women.  In  fact,  it  Is  hard  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  even  these  few  would  not  have  done 
still  better  If  they  had  only  been  men." 


An  English  society  for  the  study  of  inebriety 
has  decided  that  many  cases  of  drunkenness  are 
due  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  and  opium  used  in 
making  patent  medicines,  and  recommends  that 
laws  be  enacted  forcing  the  proprietors  of  such 
medicines  to  print  their  exact  combinations  on 
the  covers  of  the  boxes  or  bottles.  Our  own  med- 
ical societies  ought  to  consider  this,  as  Americans 
are  the  most  voracious  consumers  of  patent 
medicines  in  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  so 
utterly  useless,  to  use  a  mild  term,  that  it  is  a  rule 
in  our  office  not  to  accept  advertisements  of  any 
kind  of  patent  medicines;  and  manufacturers 
have  learned  that  high  prices  are  no  inducement 
to  us.  

At  Florence,  not  long  ago,  a  new  line  of  street^ 
cars  was  solemnly  blessed,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  crowd  of  reverent  people. 


In  Mgr.  Freppel's  address  at  the  Scientific 
Congress  in  Paris,  he  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
Popes  noted  for  their  patronage  of  learning  and 
learned  men.  He  named  Innocent  III.,  Gregory 
IX.,  John  XXII.;  Nicholas  IV.,  founder  of  Mont- 
pellier  University;  Clement  V.,  founder  of  the 
University  of  Orleans;  John  XXIII.,  Eugene  IV.; 
Leo  X.,  the  Pope  of  the  Renaissance;  Nicholas 


v.,  who  supported  an  army  of  learned  men  ap- 
pointed to  decipher  manuscripts;  Pius  II.,  and 
Gregory  XIII.,  the  reformer  of  the  calendar; 
Urban  VIII.,  and  Benedict  XIV.,  of  whom  Vol- 
taire said  he  was  "  the  most  learned  man  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  Mgr.  Freppel,  who,  by  the 
way,  ranks  high  among  learned  men  himself, 
concluded  his  address  with  a  reference  to  Leo 
XIIL,  gloriously  reigning. 


The  recent  death  of  Miss  Emma  Mary  Phipps, 
a  descendant  on  her  mother's  side  of  five  ancient 
families  of  Lancashire,  England,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  much  persecution  while  the  penal  laws 
were  in  vogue,  but  who  kept  the  faith,  is  of  interest 
to  all  readers  of  Catholic  English  history.  The 
story  of  her  ancestors  would  make  a  most  edify- 
ing volume,  as  she  was  related  to  the  Singletons 
of  Stayning,  the  Gerards  of  Ince,  the  Hornbys  of 
Dalton  Hall,  the  Heskeths  of  Maynes,  the  West- 
bys  of  Mowbreck,  the  Whites  of  Cross  House, 
the  Gillows,  Whitesides,  Hulls,  and  others.  The 
life  of  Miss  Phipps  herself  was  that  of  a  model 
Christian. 


M.  Edouard  Drumont,  who  is  known  through- 
out France  as  a  Jew  hater,  in  his  latest  book,  not 
only  denounces  the  Jews  themselves,  but  the  car- 
dinals, bishops,  and  Catholic  writers  who  have 
defended  them.  Several  bishops  have  complained 
to  Rome  about  the  offensive  statements  in  "  The 
Testament  of  an  Anti-Semite."  M.  Drumont  is 
probably  a  little  crazy,  or  there  is  no  accounting 
for  his  frantic  pamphlets.  Says  the  editor  of  the 
Caxton  Review:  "We  have  tried  to  read  them, 
and  when  we  were  not  disgusted  by  their  abu- 
siveness,  we  yawned  over  their  monotony." 


In  a  notice  of  Eliza  Allen  Starr's  recently  pub- 
lished work,  "  Christian  Art  in  Our  Own  Age," 
the  Indo-European  Correspondence  remarks: 

"In  her  interesting  sketches  of  Overbeck,  Pugin 
and  Millet,  Miss  Starr  does  not  fail  to  show  how 
true  piety  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  foster-mother 
of  art ;  and  she  points  out  how  devotion  toward  Mary 
has  at  all  times  Inspired  chefs-d'oeuvre.  One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  This  is  true  of 
art  as  well  as  of  blood ;  and  it  is  touching  to  think 
that  the  Madonnas  drawn  by  Overbeck  'were  so 
beautiful  that  his  Lutheran  father.  Senator  Over- 
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beck,!orgot  his  heresy  while  gazing  at  them,  unable 
even  to  express  his  df  light.'  Oh,  how  much  our 
separated  brethren  lost  when  they  were  robbed  by 
the  so-called  Reformers  of  their  devo|^n  to  Mary ! " 


In  a  factory  near  the  village  of  Saylesville, 
Rhode  Island,  there  is  a  bell  with  a  history.  It  was 
made  in  Amsterdam  in  1263,  and  for  many  years 
did  duty  in  a  convent  tower  in  England.  During 
the  "Reformation"  it  was  stolen  by  the  icono- 
clasts of  that  period,  and  for  many  years  disap- 
peared from  view.  When  next  it  was  heard  of  it 
was  in  use  on  the  English  man-of-war  Guerriere, 
and  was  captured  with  the  ship  by  the  United 
States  ship  Constitution  during  the  war  of  181 2. 
After  being  held  with  other  captured  stores  for 
a  long  while,  the  old  bell  was  sold  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  at  last  reached  its  present 
ignoble  place  in  the  belfry  of  the  Rhode  Island 
factory.  The  inscription  is  still  legible,  and  reads: 

"  PETER  SECEST,  AMSTERDAM,  A,  D.  1 263.   M.  E.  FECIT." 


Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes,  whose  paintings,  like  those 
of  her  husband,  hold  an  unusually  conspicuous 
place  this  year  in  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, is  likely  to  win  fresh  laurels  for  a  canvas 
called  the  Annunciation— the  Blessed  Virgin,  a 
very  meek,  youthful  figure,  with  shrouded  hair 
and  folded  hands;  and  the  Angel  Gabriel  stand- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  Bouguereau's  famous 
painting,  close  behind  her.  The  work  is  an  in- 
novation in  some  respects.  Mary's  head  droops; 
she  seems  unstartled,  and  as  if  she  were  only  listen- 
ing. The  beautiful  face  of  Gabriel  is  seen  through 
half  of  her  aureole,  his  own  halo  glowing  beyond. 


An  aged  missionary  has  recently  effected  what 
might  be  called  a  triumph  of  the  Cross  in  South- 
ern Africa:  the  sign  of  our  Redemption  being 
made  to  mark  the  highest  point  which  has  ever 
been  reached  by  explorers  there.  The  Kibo,  a 
snow-covered  mountain,  lies  in  the  most'enchant- 
ing  region  of  that  vast  continent  called  the  Para- 
dise of  Africa,  and  ever  since  its  discovery  has 
attracted  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the^^world. 
It  belongs  to  the  German  Empire;  and  Mgr.  de 
Courmont,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  North  Zanzibar, 
deputed  a  company  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  establish  a  station  there,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  raids 
carried  on  by  the  coast  Arabs,  and  of  winning  the 


neighboring  tribes  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
Bishop  set  out  with  them,  and  on  their  arrival 
expressed  a  wish  to  say  Mass  on  the  highest  point 
attainable  in  that  country.  The  missionaries  jour- 
neyed up  the  mountain  side;  and  when  they 
reached  the  height  of  9,000  feet  the  prelate,  be- 
coming satisfied,  rested  and  offered  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  But  Father  Le  Roy  continued  the 
ascent,  and  carved  a  large  cross  deep  into  the 
lava  14,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus 
was  the  highest  attainable  point  of  Africa  and  of 
the  German  Empire  consecrated  to  the  Holy 
Cross. 


New  Publications. 


Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord 

Chancellor  of  England  and  Martyr  under  Henry  VIII.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer.  London:  Burns  &  Gates.  New  York:  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society. 

Father  Bridgett  has  told  the  story  of  the  life  of 
the  Blessed  Thomas  More  with  a  thoroughness  and 
sympathy  which  make  it  an  ideal  biography.  It  is 
strange  how  prejudice  stands  in  the  way  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  lives  of  God's  saints,  so  declared 
by  the  Church.  A  man  ceases,  somehow  or  other, 
to  become  interesting  to  the  general  public  when 
he  is  placed  among  the  saints.  The  interest  in  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Francis  of  Sales  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  recent  discovery  on  the  part  of  the 
casual  reader  that  these  saints  were  earthly  beings 
not  "too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food."  One 
reason  of  the  common  avoidance  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints  is,  perhaps,  that  these  lives  are  not  acceptably 
written  or  translated.  This  must  be  the  principal 
reason;  otherwise  it  is  incomprehensible. 

Father  Bridgett's  volume  satisfies  all  the  demands 
which  could  be  made  on  the  biographer  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  England  ever  produced.  Thomas 
More  was  the  product  of  Catholic  England;  he  had 
all  the  many-sidedness,  the  keen  insight,  and  the 
humor  of  Shakspere,  without  his  creative  power. 
He  was  no%  first  of  all,  an  expresser  of  thought,  as 
Shakspere  was ;  but  he  was  the  actor,  the  doer ;  a 
man  of  genius  as  well  as  a  man  of  holiness  and  force. 
In  Father  Bridgett's  hands  the  cultivated  reader  will 
feel  safe.  He  indulges  in  no  "pious"  suppositions, 
so  absolutely  detrimental  to  the  value  of  history  in 
a  biography  whose  chief  merit  is  that  it  is  historical. 
When  Leo  XIII.  threw  open  the  Vatican  Library 
to  the  historians  of  the  world,  he  showed  plainly 
that  the  Church  has  no  need  of  the  "pious"  suppo- 
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sition  in  historical  matters,  since  she  has  the  Truth. 

Father  Bridgett  writes  with  the  impartiality  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  future  historian  will  have;  and 
when  one  has  finished  the  Life,  one  understands 
the  love  and  admiration  felt  for  the  Blessed  Thomas 
More  even  by  the  monstrous  Henry  VIII.  It  is  as 
if  we  knew  personally  the  holiest,  mos*.  kindly,  most 
learned,  most  genial  of  all  Englishmen.  Father 
Bridgett  has  slurred  nothing:  our  legitimate  curios- 
ity concerning  the  descendants  of  the  blessed  martyr 
is  satisfied.  Non-Catholic  writers — and  very  clever 
ones  too — have  given  the  impression  that  Margaret 
Roper's  husband  became  a  Protestant  and  affected 
her  opinions.  But  nothing  could  be  sweeter  or  more 
pathetic  than  the  story  of  the  way  by  which  Sir 
Thomas  drew  his  perplexed  son-ln  law  back  to  the 
Church.  He  gave  up  argument  and  prayed;  and 
prayer,  as  it  always  is,  was  more  powerful  than 
argument. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
express  all  the  appreciation  we  have  of  this  book. 

The  Month  of  Mary.  According  to  the  Spirit  of 

St.  Francis  of  Sales,   By  Don  Craspar  Gilli.     London:  Robert 
Washbourne,  i8  Paternoster  Row. 

In  regard  lo  books  like  this,  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  have  an  embarrassment  of  riches:  they  are  as  wet- 
come  as  vl  >lets  In  the  spring.  This  volume  comes 
to  us  dressed  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's  own  color,  and 
deserves  a  conspicuous  place  among  those  written 
to  further  and  increase  the  devotions  of  the  month 
of  May.  The  spirit  of  the  gentle  St.  Francis  of  Sales 
pervades  It;  indeed  it  Is  but  a  rdsumd  of  his  written 
expressions  In  regard  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and 
his  own  words  are  used  as  far  as  practicable.  There 
Is  a  meditation  for  each  day,  followed  by  sayings 
of  holy  persons  an  example  taken  from  the  ex- 
perience of  some  saint,  a  prayer,  an  ejaculation,  ard 
a  suggestion  for  sanctifying  each  day  of  the  month. 

All  lovers  of  Our  Lady  and  her  gentle  servant 
St.  Francis  would  do  well  to  possess  "  The  Month 
of  Mary,"  which  is  translated  into  excellent  English 
by  a  Sister  of  Charity. 

Letters,  General  Correspondence.  Vol.  XVIII. 
of  the  Centenary  Edition  of  the  Works  of  St.  Alphonsus  de 
Liguori.    Benziger  Brothers,  Publishers. 

The  world  has  always  shown  marked  avidity  for 
the  fullest  details  concerning  the  lives  of  its  great 
men,  and  hence  the  letters  of  such  men  have  at  all 
times  won  popular  favor.  When  these  letters  are 
familiar  epistles  written  as  occasion  demanded,  and 
with  no  thought  of  their  subsequent  publication, 
there  is  a  charm  about  them  that  Is  wanting  to  even 
the  best  biography.  In  his  letters,  if  anywhere,  a  man 
writes  himself;  and  thus  In  perusing  his  correspond- 


ence we  are  enabled  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  the 
real  person  than  could  be  given  to  us  by  the  most 
skilful  master  of  character  delineation. 

The  truly  great  men  of  earth  have  been  and  are 
the  saints  of  God's  Church;  and  to  the  Catholic 
world,  at  least,  their  letters  should  form  fascinating 
reading.  Fascinating  is  the  proper  epithet  to  qualify 
the  volume  before  us — the  Letters  of  St.  Alphonsus. 
Of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  epistles 
contained  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Centenary 
Edition  of  his  works — epistles  written  from  1730  to 
1762 — there  is  not  one  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
loee,  not  one  that  will  not  in  many  ways  repay  the 
time  given  to  its  attentive  perusal.  There  Is  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  a  charming  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness in  the  counsels  given,  a  pleasing  style,  and 
much  interesting  information  on  historical  questions 
of  the  last  century.  No  volume  of  the  Centenary  Edi- 
tion that  has  yet  appeared  will  be  read  more  eagerly 
than  this,  and  we  predict  for  It  a  very  large  sale. 


Obituary. 

Renumber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  tkem.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  John  D.Rush,  O.P.,  who  passed  away 
In  peace  on  the  20th  of  February,  In  New  York  city. 

Sister  Mary  John,  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation, 
Hastings,  Neb  ;  Sister  M.  DIonysius,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Holy  Cross,  Austin, Texas;  and  Sister  Mary  An- 
drew, of  the  Sisters  of  Loreto,  all  of  whom  were 
lately  called  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hillige  w,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
on  the  20th  of  February,  at  Holj  oke,  Mass. 

Mr.  James  McCluskey,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  14th  ult. 

Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  whose  fervent  Christian  life 
was  crowned  with  a  holy  death  on  Easter  Sunday, 
at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  Colgan,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  who  breathed 
her  last  on  the  14th  ult. 

Robert  Kane,  Patrick  Qulnn,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
McNichol,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Daniel  Coffey, 
Mr.  Patrick  McMahon,  Mrs.  Julia  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Mary  McMahon,  Mrs.  Johanna  O'Neill,  and  Mr. 
John  FInnigan, — all  of  Fall  River,  Mass.;  James 
Lof tus  and  George  Coughlln,  Hawley,  Pa. ;  and  Miss 
Nellie  Murphy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Gulf. 


JHHE  blue-birds  fly  o'er  the  prairie, 
And  the  voice  of  the  wind  is  still; 
The  meadow-lark  sings,  "O  Mary!" 
And  then  gives  a  joyous  trill. 
II. 
Hypaticas  show  in  the  grasses, 

For  the  month  of  their  Queen  is  here; 
And  the  scent  of  the  breeze,  as  it  passes, 
Tells  us  that  summer  is  near. 
III. 
Summer  is  sweet,  little  singers, — 

Summer  is  sweet,  my  dears; 
But  the  longer  the  May-day  lingers, 
The  sweeter  your  song  to  my  ears. 

IV. 

For  May  is  the  blossom  of  Easter, 
When  our  Queen  is  truly  glad; 

And  so  we  praise  and  feast  her, 
And  no  child's  heart  is  sad. 

V. 

And  the  thrush  says,  "He  is  risen!" 
And  the  lily-bell, " She  is  Queen!" 

And  the  crocus,  out  of  prison. 
Shines  so  lamplike  through  its  green! 

VI. 

May  goes, — Mary's  love  will  encloak  us. 
When  flown  is  the  meadow-lark; 

Like  the  lamp  of  the  yellow  crocus. 
It  will  guide  us  in  the  dark. 


St.  John  Berchmans  never  passed  Our  Lady's 
statue  without  saluting  it,  nor  left  a  church  with- 
out visiting  her  altar.  Every  meal  before  tasting 
food,  and  at  night  before  composing  himself  to 
sleep, he  said  a  "Hail  Mary"  in  honor  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 


AR  off  to  the  south  stretched  the 
salt-waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
to  the  northward  were  the  pine 
woods;  between,  the  little  village 
nestled.  It  was,  after  a  long  period 
of  decline  and  decay,  becoming 
known  again.  Capitalists  had  bought 
the  surrounding  acres,  and  were 
attracting  attention  to  its  charms;  and  the  old 
hotel  was  filling  with  contented  visitors.  It  had 
been  built  many  years  before — had  that  old  hos- 
telry; and  was  now,  in  a  measure,  unchanged. 
The  pine  knots  crackled  in  the  same  old  fire- 
places, and  the  roomy  verandas  were  the  iden- 
tical ones  that  surrounded  it  long  ago,  before 
the  war — that  period  from  which  every  true 
Southerner  dates, — when  it  had  arisen  fair  and 
stately,  made  from  the  great  pine-trees  that  had 
been  felled  upon  its  site.  Out  on  the  water  of 
the  land-locked  Sound,  the  sails  of  the  fishing 
boats  glistened  in  the  sun.  Pelicans,  sedate  and 
sober,  kept  guard  near  the  shore;  and  farther 
out  great  porpoises  leaped  as  if  for  joy.  Over  all 
the  graceful  sea-gulls  swung  and  dipped  their 
wings.  On  the  land  were  the  odors  from  the 
orange-trees;  from  the  woods  came  the  healing 
breath  of  the  pines;  and  these  scents  mingled  in 
the  sweet,  salt  air. 

Little  Hildegarde,  as  she  sat  upon  the  sunny 
old  veranda — "gallery"  they  called  it  there, — 
thought  it  must  be  such'  a  fragrance  that  the 
Garden  of  Eden  had.  She  was  a  peculiar  child, 
so  said  everyone,  and  had  strange  fancies;  and 
liked  better  to  sit  alone,  watching  the  fishing 
boats  and  hearing  the  song  that  the  wind  made 
in  the  pines,  than  to  run  about  with  the  other 
children,  who  scampered  through  the  long  halls 
and  over  the  grassy  grounds.  As  for  the  children, 
they  couldn't  quite  "make  Hildegarde  out," 
they  said;  but  they  loved  her,  and  they  brought 
her  the  largest  snail  shells,  and  the  longest 
branches  of  wild  roses;  and  one  day  Willie  Gar- 
rison bore  to  her  in  triumph  the  eggs  of  a  red- 
bird,  only  to  be  startled  at  the  suddenness  with 
which  she  bade  him  take  them  back  to  the  nest 
before  the  mother-bird  missed  them.  Willie 
thought  her  commands  very  foolish.  What  were 
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birds- nests  for,;if  not' for  boys  to  rob?  But  he 
obeyed  her,  and  then  liked  her  better  than  ever; 
and  his  little  hot  hands  had  kept  the  eggs  so 
warm  that  they  never  knew  they  had  been  away, 
and  hatched  just  the  same. 

Hildegarde  had  a  reason  for  being  fond  of  the 
quiet  town,  which  was  to  the  other  boarders  just 
like  the  rest  of  the  Gulf  coast  resorts — only 
better,  of  course,  or  they  would  not  have  chosen 
it.  Her  father  had  been  born  there.  When  a  boy 
he  had  roamed  with  his  gun  through  those  pine- 
scented  woods,  sailed  his  fishing  boat  over  that 
calm  water,  and  caught  "  fiddlers "  in  the  tide- 
lands,  just  as  the  boarders'  children  did  now, 
when  they  could  keep  their  mothers  from  finding 
it  out.  Her  poor  young  father!  He  had  been  in 
another  world  than  this  for  many  a  day,  and  it 
was  on  account  of  an  inherited  weakness  of 
the  lungs  that  Hildegarde  had  been  sent  away 
from  home,  under  the  care  of  a  friend  of  her 
mother,  who  went  to  the  Gulf  yearly  in  order 
to  escape  the  cold  March  winds  of  the  North. 
It  was  perhaps  this  weakness,  too,  which  made 
the  child  sit  so  much  upon  the  sunny  gallery, 
instead  of  romping  with  the  others,  who  could 
run  half  a  mile  without  stopping. 

The  little  maid  had  her  own  short  rambles, 
however.  Almost  directly  across  the  street  from 
the  hotel  was  a  tiny  church,  so  hidden  in  trees  that 
the  boarders  were  not  quick  to  find  it  out  until 
the  triple  strokes  of  the  soft  Angelus  bell  would 
strike  their  ears.  "What  is  that?"  they  would 
ask;  and  madame,  the  landlady,  would  stop  for 
a  few  moments  in  her  mad  career  of  work  and 
worry  to  explain,  and  then  to  say  the  Angelus 
herself.  Hildegarde  had  learned  to  love  the 
church  by  first  loving  the  bell,  and  she  liked  to 
steal  over  its  sanded  floor  into  the  quiet  gloom, 
and  kneel  down  unobserved,  as  she  saw  others 
doing.  She  did  not  say  any  prayers— she  did  not 
know  any  to  say;  for  her  mother  had  become 
hardened  instead  of  softened  by  her  trials,  and 
called  religion  "superstition," — but  she  would 
just  kneel  there  and  think,  lifting  her  eyes  now 
and  then  to  look  at  a  stray  fisherman  who 
dropped  in,  or  maybe  one  of  the  gentle-faced 
Sisters  who  taught  in  a  small  school  near  by. 
One  day  she  found  courage  to  address  Sister 
Ignatia,  whom  she  met  going  up  the  shell  walk. 

"If  you  please,  Madame" — she  had  learned 


the  pretty  French  fashion  of  speaking  to  every 
strange  lady  in  that  way, — "what  kind  of  a 
church  is  this?" 

The  astonished  Sister  stopped.  "A  Catholic 
church,"  she  answered;  "named  for  Our  Lady 
of  the  Gulf." 

"Who  is  she?"  asked  Hildegarde. 

Again  the  softly-speaking  religieuse  paused 
before  replying.  "I  do  not  understand!— surely 
I  have  often  seen  you  here?" 

"Oh, yes!  I  come  every  day.  I  like  to  come. 
But  who,  please,  is  the  lady  you  speak  of  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  see 
me  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  go,  Madame." 

"You  may  call  me  'Sister,'  little  one." 

"Oh,  how  very  good  it  is  of  you  to  let  me  call 
you  that!" 

"Everyone  calls  me  that,  my  dear." 

"How  kind  you  must  be!  I  had  a  sister  once. 
She  is  dead;  and  my  little  brother,  he  is  dead 
too.  And  my  poor  papa  died  last  year.  I  have 
weak  lungs  like  him;  and  mamma  heard  that  it 
was  good  for  weak  lungs  here,  and  I  came  with 
Mrs.  McMillan.  My  mamma  wanted  to  come, 
but  she  couldn't,  because  she's  too  poor.  And  I 
like  to  go  in  the  church  and  get  down  on  my 
knees  and  think  about  the  pictures." 

Sister  Ignatia  was  amazed.  Who  was  this  gentle 
little  heathen,  as  ignorant  as  innocent?  A  wave 
of  tenderness  swept  through  her  kindly  heart. 
"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  she  said,  taking  Hilde- 
garde's  thin  hands  in  hers;  "and  be  sure  and 
come  to-morrow."  Then  she  showed  the  little 
girl  at  which  door  to  knock,  and  vanished  within 
the  church. 

The  child  was  wondering  too.  Who  was  this 
Lady  of  the  Gulf?  Where  did  she  live,  and  why 
was  a  church  named  for  her?  Hildegarde  had 
never  heard  of  naming  churches  for  ladies;  but 
perhaps  this  lady  was  very  rich  or  very  good  or 
wise.  Probably  the  Sister  would  explain  it  all. 
That  was  strange  as  well,  to  be  asked  to  say 
"Sister"  on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  Well,  it 
certainly  was  very  kind. 

Sister  Ignatia  was  waiting  for  her  the  next  day, 
after  the  school-children  had  gone  home.  Then 
for  the  first  time  Hildegarde  learned  of  the  honor 
Holy  Church  pays  Our  Lady  because  she  is  God's 
Mother.  The  child  told  Mrs.  McMillan  of  thi 
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new  friend  and  strange  experience,  but  was  not  in- 
terfered with.  She  said,  however,  that  she  thought 
Hildegarde  would  do  better  to  go  fishing  with 
the  other  children,  than  to  be  cooped  up  in  a 
room  talking  about  religion.  The  shrimps  were 
coming  in,  and  the  tub  of  a  boat  was  safe,.and 
Luis,  the  boatman,  careful. 

One  day  the  "old  tub,"  as  Mrs.  McMillan 
called  it,  was  chartered,  and  another  one  from 
down  the  coast  was  brought  into  use  as  well;  for 
all  the  children  and  their  nurses  were  going,  with 
their  luncheons  safely  packed,  to  the  island  to 
spend  the  day.  This  island  was  a  long,  low  piece  of 
land,  lying  out  some  five  miles.  Its  soil  was  sand 
as  white  and  clean  as  snow,  and  it  was  covered 
with  noble  trees,  that  had  perhaps  welcomed  the 
old  French  explorers  when  they  sought  a  place 
in  which  to  build  a  city  that  should  be  the  cap- 
ital of  the  vague,  vast  tract  of  land  then  called 
Louisiana. 

It  was  a  perfect  day,  and  the  spirits  of  the  little 
people  rose  correspondingly.  They  trailed  their 
hands  in  the  salt-water,  screamed  at  the  porpoises 
that  bared  their  shining  backs  in  the  sun,  and 
shouted  when  the  great  boom,  swinging  suddenly 
as  the  boat  tacked,  knocked  Willie  Garrison's 
big  straw-hat  overboard.  The  two  boats  even 
ventured  a  short  race,  in  which  the  Albatross 
came  out  ahead,  to  the  wild  delight  of  its  pas- 
sengers and  the  discomfiture  of  those  cf  the 
Jenny  Wren.  The  sedate  Hildegarde,  beginninig 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  told  stories 
and  joined  in  the  singing.  She  was  really  growing 
stronger  every  hour.  The  pure,  warm  air  was  do- 
ing its  work.  Only  the  day  before  Sister  Ignatia 
had  told  her  that  not  all  the  roses  were  bloom- 
ing in  the  gardens,  for  two  were  in  her  cheeks. 

The  boats  grounded  in  the  white  sand  of  the 
island,  and  the  children  scrambled  out.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  tell  all  about  that  happy  day,  but 
it  is  only  with  our  little  maid's  adventure  that  we 
are  concerned.  All  through  the  pleasant  hours 
the  children  ran  and  sang  and  played,  only  stop- 
ping at  noon  to  eat  their  luncheon,  and  to  watch 
the  maids  brew  the  fragrant  coffee  over  the  fire 
of  pine  cones. 

By  five  o'clock  the  reaction  set  in,  and  every- 
body was  ready  to  go  back.  The  empty  dishes 
were  gathered  up,  and  filled  with  the  shells  which 


had  rewarded  long,  patient  poking  with  sharp 
sticks  upon  the  beach.  The  Jenny  Wren  went 
first,  scudding  under  a  brisk  wind;  and  her  white 
sail  was  a  mile  away  when  the  Albatross^  delayed 
while  Willie  Garrison  hunted  for  his  penknife, 
put  out.  Then  Willie  screamed:  "Hold  on, cap- 
tain!" Was  there  another  delay?  Had  Willie 
lost  something  else?  Boys  were  such  a  bother! 
"Where  is  Hildegarde?"  he  asked,  in  a  scared 
whisper.  Sure  enough,  where  was  she? 

"Hildegarde!  Hildegarde!"  they  all  shouted; 
and  Captain  Luis  turned  the  boat  back.  "  Hilde- 
garde!" came  the  echo  over  the  waves.  There 
was  no  other  answer. 

"Did  she  have  long  hair,  sort  of  tangled  up, 

and  wear  a  brown  dress?"  asked  the  captain,  to 

whom  the  little  girl  was  something  of  a  stranger. 

"Yes!"  cried  the  others. 

"Then  she's  all  right.  I  saw  a  gal  like  that  get 

into  the  other  boat." 

This  was  satisfactory.  Hildegarde  never  did 
things  like  other  people.  So  hoist  all  sail,  cap- 
tain with  the  brown  face  and  strong  arms. 
"Merrily  on  we  go! "  sang  the  children. 
But  meanwhile  where  was  Hildegarde?  With 
her  head  pillowed  upon  a  pile  of  soft  pine  cones, 
she  was  fast  asleep  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
island !  She  had  raced  up  and  down  the  beach, 
and  under  the  great  pine- trees,  until,  being  less 
strong  than  the  others,  she  had  wandered  off  by 
herself  to  rest.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  for  a 
while,  away  from  the  voices  and  the  gaiety.  Far 
down  the  beach  was  a  captivating  little  nook, 
untenanted  except  for  a  few  harmless  cows  that 
had  waded  over  from  the  mainland  at  low  tide. 
There  she  sat  down  to  rest  and  think.  There  had 
been  some  mystery  in  her  mother's  letters  of  late: 
a  hint  of  a  surprise  for  somebody.  What  could 
it  be?  Oh,  if  she  could  only  stay  in  that  pleasant 
land  forever, — her  mother  with  her,  of  course! 
But  it  would  soon  be  time  to  go  back  to  Illinois, 
with  nothing  to  see  but  the  machine- shops;  and 
her  mother  would  be  away  all  day  as  usual, 
writing  in  that  tiresome  office.  Having  got  so 
far,  Hildegarde  spread  her  handkerchief  upon  a 
heap  of  cones  and  laid  her  head  down.  And  the 
little  church — how  she  would  miss  it!  How  could 
she  ever — Sister  Ignatia — Our  Lady — here  Hil- 
degarde went  to  sleep. 


(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 
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The  Crooked  Canal. 


A  Genial  Showman. 


There  is  in  Egypt  a  canal  which  was  built  in 
order  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  the 
sea  at  Alexandria.  Canals  are  usually  straight: 
this  is  a  very  crooked  and  winding  one.  Inquiry 
developed  the  following  explanation: 

It  was  Mehemet  Ali  who  directed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project,  superintending  the  enormous 
gangs  of  fellahs  who  were  the  diggers.  A  famous 
French  engineer,  vexed  and  astonished  beyond 
measure  at  the  sinuous  course  of  the  artificial 
stream,  sought  the  viceroy  and  expressed  his  feel- 
ings to  him  in  decided  although  polite  language. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  your  Highness,  that  if 
your  present  plans  are  carried  out,  your  canal 
will  be  as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn." 

"  I  presume,  dear  sir,"  responded  the  viceroy, 
"  that  French  rivers  are  all  perfectly  straight." 

"Not  at  all,  your  Highness.  A  river  is  a  river 
anywhere,  and  I  think  those  in  France  rather 
more  crooked  than  any  others." 

"  I  presume,  then,  that  Allah  did  not  make 
them,"  said  the  viceroy. 

The  engineer  began  to  think  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  a  madman.  "Assuredly,  your  Highness, 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Creator,  to  whom  you 
choose  to  apply  the  name  of  Allah." 

"And  whom  do  you  suppose  the  best  judge  of 
the  way  water  should  run— the  Creator  or  a 
French  engineer?" 

The  visitor  began  to  grow  indignant,  but  con- 
cealed his  irritation.  "  The  works  of  the  Creator 
are  not  to  be  called  into  question,"  he  answered, 
in  a  dignified  way. 

"That  is  just  what  I  think,"  responded  Me- 
hemet Ali,  merrily.  "Allah  must  surely  know 
best;  and  if  it  is  right  for  a  river  to  be  crooked, 
it  must  be  wrong  for  a  canal  to  be  straight.  My 
canal  is  going  to  be  a  crooked  one." 

So  saying  he  turned  away  to  give  directions  to 
some  laborers,  and  the  famous  canal  remains  a 
crooked  one  to  this  day. 


The  great  showman,  Mr.P.  T.  Barnum,  who 
died  recently,  was  very  fond  of  children,  and 
loved  to  think  that  in  his  long  life  he  had  fur- 
nished amusement  to  seven  generations  of  young 
people.  His  kindly  disposition  was  shown  by  the 
generous  gifts  which  he  made  to  many  charitable 
institutions;  but  nothing  proves  the  sweetness  of 
his  character  better  than  this  little  incident,  which 
is  recorded  by  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times: 

In  one  of  the  cities  which  Mr.  Barnum  visited 
with  his  "great  show"  was  a  little  sick  boy,  who 
waited  in  anxiety  for  the  grand  parade.  But  he  did 
not  live  on  the  principal  street  of  the  city;  and, 
fearing  lest  he  should  not  see  the  strange  animals, 
he  wrote  this  letter  to  the  kind  showman: 

"Dere  Mr.  Barnum: — i  am  a  little  boy,  and 
i  am  very  sic  in  bed.  i  have  ben  waiting  a  long 
time  for  yure  circus  to  come,  an  now  its  come 
an  i  can  not  go,  the  doctur  sais.  Dere  Mr.  Bar- 
num, please  let  the  peraid  go  by  my  hous." 

The  genial  Mr.  Barnum  at  once  arranged  the 
parade  to  conform  to  the  sick  boy's  wish,  though 
it  took  the  procession  four  blocks  out  of  the 
route  originally  planned. 


The  Mother  of  God  is  the  ladder  of  heaven. 
God  came  down  to  earth  by  this  ladder,  that 
men  might  by  Mary  climb  up  to  Him  in  heaven. 
— St.  Fulgentius. 


From  a  School-Room  Window  in  Early 
Spring. 

O  WEET  little  bird  In  the  tree, 
*^  Thou  art  a  wanderer  here ; 
Never  -was  pinion  so  free, 
Never  was  carol  so  clear! 

Decked  in  thy  plumage  of  gold, 
Azure  and  crimson  and  brown. 

Little  one,  art  thou  not  bold 
To  linger  so  long  In  the  town? 

Thy  home  is  away,  far  away, — 

Deep  in  the  solitudes  green: 
Why  art  thou  roaming  to-day. 

Decked  in  such  radiant  sheen? 

Thy  songs  for  the  woodlands  were  made, 
Unfettered  thy  pinions  should  be. 

If  thou  tarriest  long,  I'm  afraid 
Thou  wit  soon  be  a  captive,  like  me. 

M.E.M. 
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A  Poet's  Fancy  of  Our  Lady. 

BY    MARY    E.  MANNIX. 

rr\  ETHINKS  she  wore  a  soft  white  woolen  gown. 

Like  hef  soul,  spotless  ever;  and  her  hair. 
Beneath  a  veil  confined,  her  forehead  fair 
Just  touched  with  wavy  brightness.  Ah,  those  eyes! 
Or  were  they  azure  or  a  limpid  brown? 
The  blue-veined  lids  were  seldom  but  cast  down; 
The  dear  hands  never  folded  save  in  prayer. 
So  busy  they  with^every  household  care. 
In  speech  so  prudent  and  of  words  so  choice. 
Who  listened  marvelled  at  their  wisdom.  Sweet 
And  low,  as  dream-heard  harps  of  heaven,  her 

voice; 
Noiseless  the  gentle  coming  of  her  feet, 
So  welcome  that  the  little  ones  at  play 
Oft  must  have  crowded  round  her  on  the  way. 


The  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

BY    THE    REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING,  LL.  D. 

LETTER  wai  sent  to  me  not  long 
ago  by  a  person  who  had  some 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  should  be  recited  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  mind  of  the  Church  and  gain  the  spiritual 
advantages  attached  to  the  recitation.  Citations 
were  given  from  several  books,  which  did  not 
harmonize;  and  the  letter  concluded  with  an 
intimation  that  I  might  be  induced  to  treat  the 


subject.  As  the  matter  is  one  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  Our  Lady's  magazine,  and  its  treat- 
ment may  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to 
many  readers,  I  have  concluded  to  comply  with 
the  request.  I  will  premise  by  saying  that  I  shall 
treat  only  of  the  Little  Office  as  it  is  found  in 
the  Roman  Breviary — for  there  are  other  Offices 
of  Our  Lady, — and  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  the  facts  as  they  are  regarding  certain 
important  points  connected  with  the  Office. 

The  Little  Office  is  based  on  the  Divine  Office, 
which  the  reverend  clergy  and  some  religious 
are  bound  to  recite  daily;  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  latter  will  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  former.*  The  compilation  of  the  Little  Office 
has  often  been  attributed  to  St.  Peter  Damian; 
but  Cardinal  Bona,  a  very  high  authority  on  the 
subject,  holds  that  it  existed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  that  St.  Peter  Damian 
only  restored  its  use.  The  Council  of  Clermont, 
held  under  Pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  made  the 
recitation  of  the  Little  Office  obligatory  on  the 
clergy;  but  secular  priests  have  been  freed  from 
that  obligation  by  the  bull  of  Pope  St.  Pius  V., 
Quod  a  Nobis,  oi  July  9, 1568.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  speak  in  this  article  of  the  obligations  of 
those  who  are  bound  by  rule  to  the  recitation  of 
the  Little  Office— their  several  constitutions  reg- 
ulate that  matter  for  them,— but  only  of  what  is 
required  of  those  who  recite  the  Office  out  of 
devotion.  While  these  do  not  sin  in  omitting  it, 
or  any  part  of  it,  they  may  sustain  spiritual  loss 
in  not  complying  with  all  that  the  Church  re- 
quires in  its  recitation. 

*  See  «'The  Treasures  of  the  Breviary,"  "Ave 
Maria,"  Jan.  21, 1888,  pp.  49  et  seq. 
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With  regard  to  the  language  in  whieh  the 
Little  Office  is  to  be  recited,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  general  law  of  the  Church  and  the 
special  indults  that  have  been  granted  by  the 
Holy  See  to  certain  places  or  religious  commu- 
nities. The  question  of  the  language  in  which 
the  Office  is  to  be  recited  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  effects  the  indul- 
gences granted  to  the  recitation.  This  point  has 
been  ably  discussed  both  in  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative,  a  summary  of  which  discussion  will 
be  found  in  The  Pastor ^  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  307-313. 
But  the  only  conclusion  arrived  at  is:  "This 
question  we  should  be  unwilling  to  decide."  It 
is,  however,  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  of  September  13, 1888,  in 
reply  to  two  doubts  proposed  to  that  august 
body.  The  first  of  these  was,  whether  the  faithful 
reciting  the  Little  Office  in  the  vernacular  gain 
the  indulgences  granted  by  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs, especially  by  the  decrees  of  April  30, 1852, 
and  December  29, 1864,  provided  the  translation 
has  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary  of  the  dio- 
cese. And  the  second  doubt  was  that,  in  case  the 
first  were  answered  in  the  negative,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  have  these  indulgences  extended  to 
the  recitation  of  the  Office  in  the  vernacular. 
Both  questions  were  answered  in  the  negative. 
This  settles  the  matter,  and  makes  it  certain  that 
indulgences  granted  to  the  recitation  of  the 
Little  Office  can  be  gained  only  by  those  who 
recite  it  in  Latin. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  importance  which 
some  of  the  saints,  and  notably  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  attached  to  the  recitation  of  prayers  in  the 
liturgical  language  of  the  Church.  Only  a  special 
indult  from  the  Holy  See  can  secure  the  indul- 
gences in  any  other  than  the  language  of  the 
Church;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
Holy  See  desires  all  her  liturgical  prayers  to  be 
recited  in  her  liturgical  language — the  Latin. 
Such  indults  have  been  granted  but  rarely,  and 
only  two  have  come  under  my  notice.  A  custom 
existed  in  Chili,  and  probably  still  exists,  of  recit- 
ing the  Little  Office  in  Spanish,  the  language  of 
the  country;  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  presented  certain 
doubts  for  solution  to  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites,  because  books  containing  the  Office  in 
Spanish  were  printed  and  in  use,  and  others  were 


ottered  for  sale.  For  these  reasons  he  asked  to 
know  whether  these  Spanish  Offices  could  be 
used  without  losing  the  indulgences.  The  reply 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  dated  August  20, 
1870,  was  that  the  custom  could  be  tolerated, 
provided  the  bishop  saw  that  the  Office  in  Latin 
was  printed  on  parallel  columns  of  the  page.  The 
question  regarded  the  Tertiaries;  and  it  was 
further  asked  whether  they  would  sin  by  reciting 
the  Office  in  the  vernacular.  Again,  a  Redemj. 
torist  Father  in  Belgium,  the  better  to  encourage 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  had  the  Little 
Office  translated  into  French,  and  printed  side 
by  side  with  the  Latin  text.  But,  having  some 
doubt  as  to  the  licitness  of  his  action,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  for 
advice  in  the  matter.  That  august  body  referred 
the  affair  back  to  the  bishop,  charging  his  con- 
science with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  Office 
was  that  approved  by  the  Church,  on  which  con- 
dition the  book  was  permitted  to  be  printed  and 
offered  for  sale.  (Decree  September  4, 1875.*) 

The  rubrics,  or  rules,  of  the  Little  Office  do 
not  state  definitely  at  what  precise  hours  th^ 
different  parts  are  to  be  recited;  but  we  can  learn 
this  from  analogy,  by  examining  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office;  for 
the  Little  Office,  which  does  not  bind  under 
pain  of  sin,  can  not  have  a  stricter  law  for  its 
recitation  than  the  Divine  Office,  which  does  bind 
under  pain  of  sin,  and  of  mortal  sin.  And  the 
several  papal  decrees  granting  indulgences  to  the 
recitation  of  the  Little  Office  have  added  no  new 
obligation  regarding  its  recital.  The  different 
times  at  which  the  Divine  Office  was  formerly 
recited,  and  is  yet  by  those  who  are  bound  to  its 
recitation  in  choir,  have  given  names  to  the  sev- 
eral parts, or  "hours,"  as  they  are  called;  but  this 
imposes  no  obligation  on  those  who  say  the 
Office  out  of  choir,  whether  they  are  bound  to  its 
recitation  or  not.  Tl;e  Divine  Office  must  be  re- 
cited every  day  by  those  on  whom  that  obligation 
is  binding;  and  this  day  is  calculated  mathemat- 
ically— that  is,  exactly  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night, with  the  privilege  of  anticipating  Matins 
and  Lauds  the  previous  afternoon  or  evening,, 
beginning  at  any  time  after  half  the  time  has 
elapsed  between  midday  and  sunset.  But  the 

*  For  all  decrees  referred  to  in  this  article  see 
Gardellini  under  dates  given. 
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bishops  of  this  and  some  other  countries  have 
faculties  for  granting  permission  to  those  who  are 
bound  to  the  recitation  of  the  Office  to  begin 
Matins  and  Lauds  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Hence  the  same  can  be  done  by  those  who 
are  bound  to  the  recitation  of  the  Little  Office; 
and  if  by  those  who  are  bound  to  its  recitation, 
much  more  by  those  who  recite  it  out  of  devotion. 

As  to  the  recitation  of  the  rest  of  the  Divine 
Office,  St.  Liguori  says — and  all  theologians 
agree  with  him — that  the  Little  Hours  of  Prime, 
Tierce,  Sext  and  None  may  be  recited  any  time 
in  the  forenoon,  and  Vespers  and  Complin  any 
time  after  midday.  Any  one  who  finishes  the 
recitation  of  the  Office  before  midnight  does 
not  sin;  and  any  one  who  says  the  Office  at  any 
time  within  the  twenty- four  hours,  with  the  ad- 
ditional privilege  of  anticipating  Matins  and 
Lauds  on  the  previous  evening,  even  though  he 
anticipates  or  postpones  the  hours  without  any 
reason  whatever,  commits  no  more  than  a  venial 
sin,  no  matter  how  early  or  how  late  the  recita- 
tion may  be;  and  he  is  not  bound  to  repeat  any 
part  of  the  Office.  Hence  if  a  person  were  to 
rise  at  midnight  and  recite  the  whole  Office,  in- 
cluding Complin,  without  any  reason  whatever, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  only  a  venial  sin;  and  if 
he  had  any  valid  reason  for  doing  so,  he  would 
commit  no  fault  whatever.  On  this  point  St. 
Liguori  says  that  in  order  to  recite  the  Office 
earlier  or  later  than  the  times  indicated  by  the 
names  of  the  several  hours,  any  cause  of  either 
utility  or  propriety  will  suffice.  His  words  are: 
*^Sufficit  qucevis  causa  utilis  vel  honesta."  What  is 
true  of  the  Divine  Office  is,  for  a  greater  reason, 
true  of  the  Little  Office  when  said  out  of  devotion. 

Inasmuch  as  God  is  everywhere,  any  place  or 
posture  that  is  proper  or  becoming  for  other 
prayers  will  also  suffice  for  the  recitation  of  the 
Little  Office;  though  it  is  needless  to  remark 
that  some  places  and  postures  are  more  becom- 
ing and  less  exposed  to  distraction  than  others. 
On  these  points  the  general  good  sense  of  pious 
Christians  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

Attention  is  required  for  the  performance  of 
every  human  act,  and  this  is  more  especially  true 
of  such  acts  as  have  a  relation  to  the  supernat- 
ural. This  attention  is  manifestly  of  two  kinds: 
external  and  internal.  External  attention  consists, 
as  is  self- evident,  in  avoiding  whatever  might 


interfere  with  the  pious  exercise  on  hand;  as 
talking,  writing,  etc.  Internal  attention  is  three- 
fold: spiritual,  by  which  the  mind  is  directed  to 
God  as  the  end  and  object  of  all  adoration  and 
devotion;  literal,  which  consists  in  fixing  the 
mind  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  read;  and 
material,  which  regards  the  mere  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words.  Any  of  those  forms  of 
attention  will  suffice  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligation  of  reciting  the  Office;  but  spiritual 
attention,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  the  most  perfect 
and  the  most  to  be  desired.* 

Although  in  the  recitation  of  the  Little  Office 
the  several  parts,  or  hours,  should  follow  one 
another  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed,  this 
is  not  essentially  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligation  of  reciting  it,  and  any  reasonable 
cause  will  justify  an  inversion  of  the  order.  For 
example,  a  person  has  not  the  office-book  at 
hand,  and  knows  certain  parts  by  heart;  or  he  is 
asked  by  another  to  recite  it  with  him,  and  begin 
at  an  hour  which  he  has  not  yet  reached.  Even 
if  the  order  were  inverted  without  any  reason,  a 
person  would  not  be  bound  to  repeat  any  part 
of  the  Office. 

With  regard  to  the  interruptions  permitted  in 
the  recitation  of  the  Little  Office,  the  rule  holds 
good  which  is  laid  down  for  the  Divine  Office. 
Any  reasonable  cause — advantage  tb  self  or  oth- 
ers which  can  not  conveniently  be  deferred  to 
another  time;  civility,  charity,  making  a  note  of 
anything  that  might  otherwise  be  forgotten  and 
which  is  on  the  mind,  making  ejaculations  though 
not  a  meditation,  and  the  like,  suffices.  A  person 
is  not  bound  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  Office  that 
he  has  already  gone  over,  no  matter  where  he 
interrupts  it,  if  the  sense  be  complete.  Hence  he 
may  interrupt  it  in  the  middle  of  a  psalm  or 
lesson.  But  since  these  are  short  in  the  Little 
Office,  it  is  better  to  begin  them  again;  however, 
there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so.f  And  persons 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  scruples  in  this  matter, 
as  those  who  laid  down  these  rules  understood 
their  responsibility,  and  they  can  be  followed 
with  absolute  safety. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  indulgences  granted 
to  the  recitation  of  the  Little  Office.  I  shall  pre- 


*  Konings,Theol.  Mor.,  N.  1126. 
t  Ibid.,  NN.  II 18  et  1122. 
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raise  by  saying  that  these  indulgences  are  granted 
only  to  the  recitation  of  the  Office  in  Latin  and 
as  it  is  found  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  unless 
there  is  a  special  indult  from  the  Holy  See.*  And 
though  an  Office  should  be  modelled  after  that 
in  the  Breviary,  and  approved  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  where  it  is  recited,  the  indulgences 
are  not  attached  to  it.f  The  following  are  the 
indulgences  with  the  conditions  that  have  not 
already  been  mentioned:  Pope  St.  Pius  V.,  \)y  a 
bull  of  July  9, 1568,  granted  to  all  the  faithful 
who  are  bound  to  the  recitation  of  the  Little 
Office,  on  the  days  prescribed  by  the  rubrics  of 
the  Roman  Breviary,  provided  they  say  it  with 
devotion,  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days. 
The  same  Pontiff,  by  a  bull  of  April  5,  1571, 
granted  to  all  who  shall  say  this  Office  through 
devotion  an  indulgence  of  fifty  days;  and  to  those 
who  shall  say  any  of  the  prayers  contained  in 
the  same  Office,  with  devotion,  an  indulgence  of 
fifteen  days.  J 

In  order  to  still  further  increase  devotion  to 
the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  his  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  Xni.,  by  a  decree  dated  November  17, 1887, 
granted  to  all  the  faithful,  of  both  sexes,  who 
shall  have  recited  the  Little  Office— with  only 
one  nocturn  in  Matins,  and  the  rest  complete, — 
for  an  entire  month,  a  plenary  indulgence,  to  be 
gained  on  any  day  of  the  month  which  each  may 
select,  provided  that,  being  truly  penitent,  he 
shall  on  that  day  go  to  confession  and  receive 
Holy  Communion,  and  shall  pray  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father.  And,  secondly, 
he  granted  an  indulgence  of  seven  years  and 
seven  quarantines,  §  to  be  gained  once  a  day  by 
all  who  shall,  with  at  least  contrite  heart,  recite 
the  Little  Office.  Also  an  indulgence  of  three 
hundred  days,  to  be  gained  once  a  day  by  all 
who  shall  with  the  same  pious  dispositions  recite 
Matins  and  Lauds  daily.  These  indulgences  are 
granted  in  perpetuity,  and  are  applicable  to  the 
souls  in  purgatory.  |1 


*  German  Raccolta,  p.  81. 

t  Decreta  Authentica  S.  Con.  Ind.  et  Rel., n. 367  ad  3. 

j  Raccolta,  n.  88. 

§  An  indulgence  of  seven  years  and  seven  quar- 
antines means  the  remission  of  a  temporal  penalty 
corresponding  to  seven  years  of  canonical  penance, 
joined  to  the  special  austerities  of  seven  Lents. 
(Maurel  on  Indulgences,  p.  52.) 

11  The  Pastor,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  309,  310. 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


Y     MAURICE     FRANCIS     EGAN. 


X. 

"Love  and  Sorrow  are  twins." 

— Henri  Bayle. 

DR.  TALBOT  and  Belinda  scarcely  noticed 
Patrick  as  he  passed  them.  He  paused  after 
they  had  gone,  wondering  at  the  impulse  which 
had  induced  him  to  steal  away  so  suddenly.  He 
was  constantly  regretting  his  impulses,  and  just 
as  constantly  acting  on  them  again.  He  asked 
himself  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  go  back. 
But  what  good  could  he  do?  A  stranger,  as  he 
was,  would  certainly  be  in  the  way.  And  yet  he 
stood  for  half  an  hour  by  the  river's  bank,  de- 
bating with  himself  whether  he  should  return  or 
not.  He  saw  a  cab,  with  lamps  lighted,  pass 
along  the  front  street,  slowly,  carefully  driven. 
He  heard  it  stop.  Then  he  went  away,  forgetting 
everything  but  sympathy  for  Eleanor  Redwood. 

His  mother  was  waiting  for  him.  His  trunk 
was  ready.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
provided  no  opposition  was  made  at  the  factory, 
he  would  speed  away  from  Redwood.  Mrs. 
Desmond,  now  that  the  excitement  of  the  pack- 
ing was  over,  began  to  give  way  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  occasion.  It  was  an  epoch  for  her. 
The  ship  in  which  were  all  her  earthly  hopes 
was  about  to  put  out  to  sea.  It  had  grown  under 
her  hand;  she  had  fashioned  it  tenderly;  her 
life  had  gone  into  it.  Hopes  and  fears — fears 
black  as  night — crossed  Mrs.  Desmond's  heart  as 
she  waited.  And  when  Patrick  entered,  she  was 
ready  to  weep  over  him,  to  beg  him  not  to  leave 
her,  or  to  take  her  with  him,  to  make  him  under- 
stand all  that  this  parting  meant  to  her.  All 
thought  of  Eleanor  Redwood  had  left  her  mind 
for  the  time  being;  her  son  was  about  to  go  forth 
into  battle,  and  the  greater  fear  as  to  what  might 
be  the  result  of  that  battle  had  swallowed  up  all 
minor  fears. 

When  the  young  man  opened  the  door,  Mrs. 
Desmond  was  sitting,  trembling  and  pale,  with 
her  rosary  in  her  hand.  Patrick  was  preoccupied. 

"Well,  mother!"  he  said,  with  his  usual  smile. 
He  sat  down  beside  the  marble-topped  table  and 
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drew  the  lamp  toward  him.  She  looked  at  his 
face,  and  read  with  lightning-like  rapidity  that 
his  thoughts  were  not  with  her.  It  was  a  painful 
discovery;  her  heart  sank;  life,  she  thought,  is 
indeed  hard  for  a  mother. 

"Miss  Redwood  is  in  great  trouble,"  he  re- 
marked, carelessly;  "and  I  never  wished  more  to 
help  anybody  in  my  life." 

Mrs.  Desmond  became  stony  at  once.  What 
trouble  could  this  young  thing  have  in  compar- 
ison with  hers? 

"The  Judge  has  been  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
and  they  have  just  brought  him  home." 

"How  is  he?"  asked  Mrs.  Desmond,  with  a 
show  of  interest. 

Patrick  looked  embarrassed.  "I  really  don't 
know, — I  didn't  wait  to  ask.  I  was  sitting  with 
Jack  Conlon  on  the  knoll  behind  Judge  Red- 
wood's house  for  a  while,  and  Belinda  came  out 
to  tell  me.  I  ought  to  have  asked  about  the 
Judge.  The  truth  is.  Miss  Redwood  looked  so 
unhappy  that  I  didn't  think  of  anything  else." 

Mrs.  Desmond  understood  it  all.  Her  sorrow, 
her  fears  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
afflictions  of  Eleanor  Redwood! 

"  I  shall  go  over  to  ask  before  I  go  to-morrow. 
It  is  too  bad  to  think  of  her  being  entirely  alone, 
and  in  such  sad  circumstances." 

"/  shall  be  alone  after  to-morrow,"  Mrs.  Des- 
mond said,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  her  tone. 

Patrick  looked  up.  The  light  from  the  lamp 
was  full  on  his  mother's  face.  He  saw  a  tear  on 
her  cheek. 

"Why— what's  the  matter,  mother?  I  thought 
you  wanted  me  to  go!" 

The  genuine  surprise  in  his  tone  made  her 
realize  how  far  they  were  apart  at  that  moment. 
She  wiped  away  the  tears.  He  was  a  dutiful  son, 
a  kind  son, — the  kindest  son  in  the  world;  but 
he  could  never  understand.  If  she  was  jealous, 
it  was  because  she  loved  him;  if  she  was  in  sor- 
row, it  was  because  she  loved  him;  nothing  could 
take  away  from  her  the  joy  of  having  brought 
such  a  man-child  into  the  world.  But  from  the 
beginning— from  the  hour  he  had  seen  the  light 
— sorrow  and  pain  had  been  the  shadows  of  her 
love  and  joy.  He  could  not  understand,— he 
could  never  understand!  After  all,  there  was  One 
who  could  understand;  and  her  fingers  clasped 
more  closely  the  beads  of  her  rosary.  "There  is 


a  Mother  who  has  especial  pity  for  all  mothers," 
she  thought. 

"  Yes — yes,  you  had  better  go,"  she  said,  has- 
tily. " Oh,  yes— but  it  is  hard! " 

"It  will  be  only  a  little  while,  mother,"  he 
said,  cheerfully.  "I  shall  be  back.  And — who 
knows? — in  less  than  a  year  you  may  be  in  New 
York  yourself,  in  a  cosy  nest.  Though  I  confess, 
mother,  that  Redwood  begins  to  look  so  lovely 
just  now  that  I  think  I  should  like  to  stay  a 
little  longer." 

The  eager  manner  of  his  mother,  as  she  an- 
swered him  quickly,  surprised  him. 

"  Sure  I  don't  ask  you  to  stay.  I  wouldn't  have 
you  stay  for  anything  in  the  world." 

"Then  what  do  you  want  me  to  do,  mother?" 
asked  Patrick,  puzzled.  "  I  propose  to  go,  and 
you  say,  Stay;  I  propose  to  stay — " 

"  I  know  why  you  want  to  stay,  Patrick.  You're 
thinking  of  Eleanor  Redwood." 

Mrs.  Desmond  regretted  this  the  moment  she 
had  spoken;  her  son's  face  turned  crimson. 

"  Patrick,"  his  mother  said,  pleadingly, "  don't 
think  of  her.  I  suppose  the  time  will  come  when 
you'll  think  of  marriage,  and  then  I'll  be  willing 
to  sit  alone  here,  with  a  quiet  heart,  and  pray 
for  your  happiness.  But  I  couldn't  think  of  you 
as  being  happy  with  her.  She  is  np  fit  mate  for 
you;  she  has  been  used  to  a  different  kind  of 
people  since  her  father  has  become  what  he  is. 
She's  above  us,  dear,  and  her  ways  are  not  ours. 
I'm  sure  you're  good  enough  for  a  princess,  but 
her  people  won't  think  so,  and — " 

The  color  had  left  Desmond's  cheeks,  and 
while  his  mother  was  speaking  a  frown  became 
more  and  more  indented  on  his  forehead.  Mrs. 
Desmond  stopped;  she  saw  that  she  had  made 
a  mi^ke. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  marriage  at  all,  mother," 
he  said;  "but  I  have  thought  that  if  I  ever  mar- 
ried any  girl  it  should  be  Eleanor  Redwood." 

His  mother  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  rocked  to  and  fro. 

"  I  am  tired  of  hearing  of  the  superiority  of 
the  people  on  the  Hill, — tired  and  sick  of  it! "  he 
continued,  vehemently.  "  I  have  always  been  told 
that  I,  having  Irish  blood  in  my  veins,  came  of 
a  race  of  saints  and  heroes.  Why  are  we  here, 
mother?  Why  were  you  and  my  father  obliged 
to  come  here?    Because >'^ar  father  and  mother 
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and  grandfather  and  grandmother  loved  the 
Cross  of  Christ  above  all,  and  their  country 
next!  Am  I,  sprung  from  such  blood — the  blood 
of  men  and  women  who  preferred  poverty  to 
apos'tasy, — inferior  to  these  people  on  the  Hill? 
It  can't  be;  if  it  is,  then  all  the  pride  of  birth 
and  respect  for  the  past  you  have  instilled  into 
me  are  worse  than  a  lie.  How  could  I  feel  in  me 
the  love  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful,  if  you 
were  not  the  truest  of  gentlewomen,  mother?  As 
your  son,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  am  Eleanor 
Redwood's  equal,  mother!" 

Mrs.  Desmond's  heart  glowed  with  pleasure 
and  contracted  with  pain.  The  praise  of  herself, 
her  boy's  pride,  delighted  her;  but  between  the 
words  of  his  speech  she  read  the  truth  that  she 
had  no  longer  the  first  place  in  his  heart. 

"No,"  he  said, firmly,  "do  not  say  again  that  I 
am  not  as  well-born  as  any  of  her  friends.  And, 
when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  claim 
her  as  my  wife — if  I  ever  become  less  detestably 
poor.  Oh,  how  I  hate  poverty!  To  be  an  Amer- 
ican and  to  be  poor  is  to  be  only  half  a  man." 

"You  must  not  think  of  Eleanor  Redwood, 
Patrick, — promise  me  that  you  will  not,"  his 
mother  said,  rising  and  taking  his  hand. 

He  did  not  answer  at  once.  "  How  can  you  ask 
such  a  thing,  mother?  In  fact,"  he  added,  "I 
have  not  any  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
think  of  me — in  that  way." 

"Her  mother  was  insane,  Patrick;  and  just 
before  she  was  born,  she  was  worse  than  usual. 
She  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer  of  being  a  Waldron; 
and  when  Eleanor  came,  she  was  terribly  disap- 
pointed. She  wanted  Eleanor  to  be  a  boy.  How 
she  envied  me! — for  you  were  born  about  the 
same  time.  After  a  while  it  became  her  settled 
notion  that  her  husband — she  got  it  into  her 
head  that  he  hated  the  Waldrons — had  deprived 
her  of  her  own  child  and  substituted  Eleanor 
in  its  place.  She  imagined — poor  woman! — that 
you  were  her  son,  and  that  the  Judge  had  the 
power  to  force  me  to  keep  her  child." 

"Poor  woman!"  Desmond  exclaimed.  "And 
was  she  always  mad?" 

"  Only  at  times." 

"How  Eleanor  must  have  suffered!" 

"She  never  knew  it:  Mrs.  Redwood  was  sane 
enough  for  many  years  after  her  birth.  But  the 
Waldrons  were  always  more  or  less  queer.  The 


letter  Eleanor  brought  me  the  other  day  was 
written  to  me  in  one  of  her  mother's  crazy  moods. 
If  you  have  never  spoken  to  Eleanor  Redwood 
in  any  way  that  would  raise  her  hopes,  don't  do 
it;  she  will  go  mad  some  day." 

"I  would  take  the  risk!"  answered  her  son, 
firmly.  "From  the  moment  I  saw  her,  some- 
thing told  me  that  she  should  be  my  wife — if  I 
should  ever  marry." 

Mrs.  Desmond  sunk  to  her  knees  beside  him; 
he  felt  her  tears  on  his  hand.  It  was  a  bitter 
moment  for  her. 

"  But  it's  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  it, — all  non- 
sense!" he  said,  smoothing  her  hair.  "Come, 
dear,"  he  added,  lifting  her  lightly  to  the  sofa, 
"let  us  be  cheerful." 

"  O  Patrick,"  she  sobbed, "  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  saying!  You  will  break  my  heart  if  you 
marry  her — and  she  a  Protestant!" 

"It  has  been  done  before," said  Patrick;  "and 
in  America  we're  getting  over  such  prejudices." 

"  But  a  moment  ago  you  said  that  it  was  all 
nonsense  to  talk  of  your  marrying  her  at  all." 

"  So  it  is,"  returned  Patrick,  in  a  low  voice. 

Mrs.  Desmond  looked  anxiously  into  his  face. 
"Ah,"  she  said,  solemnly,  "your  face  denies  your 
words!  If  I  were  on  my  dying  bed  I  could  only 
say  what  I  say  now.  Listen  to  your  old  mother's 
words,  boy,  before  it  is  too  late.  A  few  steps 
more  and  it  will  be  too  late,  and  you  will  have 
marred  her  life  and  yours." 

Mrs.  Desmond  stood  erect,  her  little  figure 
taking  a  new  dignity,  and  her  face  becoming  very 
pale  and  earnest.  Her  speech,  in  ordinary  con- 
versation somewhat  slow  and  hesitating,  became 
easy  and  flowing.  She  spoke  from  her  heart,  and 
for  the  time  she  entirely  dominated  her  son. 

"You  don't  know  what  marriage  is,"  she  con- 
tinued, "where  there  is  a  division  between  those 
who  are  married.  It  is  not  easy;  it  means  self- 
sacrifice  at  the  best.  But  if  in  the  greatest  of  all 
things  there  is  a  difference,  then  marriage  is 
bitter — death  is  better.  I  have  seen  it  many 
times  in  Redwood.  Think  what  your  religion  is 
to  you.  I  hope  to  God  that  you  would  die  for  it, 
and  yet  you  would  think  of  making  yourself  one 
with  a  woman  who,  no  matter  how  good  she  may 
be,  must  look  on  your  Church  and  its  practices 
as  foolish;  who  may  despise  them  if  she  does 
not  hate  them." 
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"Eleanor  Redwood — "began  the  young  man, 
in  protest. 

"She  is  divided  from  you  by  a  great  gulf.  If 
she  is  sincere  in  her  own  belief  the  trouble  will 
'be  all  the  greater.  If  she  is  not  sincere  in  her 
own  belief,  how  can  she  look  on  your  sincerity 
with  any  sympathy?  If  you  had  given  your  word 
to  her,  I  should  say  nothing.  But  it  is  not  too 
late.  Promise  me,  Patrick,  that  you  will  not 
think  of  her—" 

"  Why  should  I  make  such  a  foolish  promise, 
mother?"  interrupted  Patrick,  with  a  show  of 
irritation.  "I  am  going  away,  she  will  remain 
here  I  shall  probably  never  see  her  again.  I'm 
tired  of  all  this  bigotry  about  mixed  marriages. 
I've  heard  of  it  until  I  am  sick." 

"I  pray  to  God  that  you  may  never  regret 
those  words.  I  tell  you,  Patrick,  that  Judge  Red- 
wood would  rather  see  Eleanor  dead  than  mar- 
Tied  to  you,"  Mrs.  Desmond  said,  vehemently. 

"He  is  a  bigot,— a  would-be  aristocrat!"  ex- 
claimed her  son,  coloring  with  anger.  "  I  will 
teach  him  that  I  am  as  good  as  he  is!" 

"  No,  don't  say  that,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond.  "  The 
Judge  is  not  what  you  think.  But  he  learned 
a  lesson  which  I  hope  you  may  never  learn. 
Clarissa  Waldron  became  a  Catholic  in  early  life, 
— this  was  the  secret  bond  that  kept  us  together 
for  years.  But  the  Judge  thought  her  conversion 
a  disadvantage — " 

"Politically?"  asked  Patrick,  with  more  in- 
terest than  he  cared  to  show. 

"  He  laughed  and  joked  and  jeered  and  sneered. 
He  wouldn't  do  it  now,  if  he  had  his  life  to  go 
over  again.  He  couldn't  understand  why  one 
church  wasn't  as  good  as  another.  At  election 
times,  people  threw  his  wife's  religion  into  his 
face.  It  made  trouble  between  the  two,  until 
iinally  she  gave  it  up,  just  after  Eleanor  was  born. 
And  she  was  never  a  happy  woman  afterward, 
nor  he  a  happy  man.  If  sh«  had  held  out,  he'd 
have  come  to  her  way  of  thinking,  perhaps;  but 
it  would  only  have  been  after  a  lifetime  of  con- 
tention. Judge  Redwood  has  had  his  own  expe- 
Tience  of  what  a  mixed  marriage  means.  I'm  sure 
he'd  give  the  world  to  have  to  live  his  life  over 
again.  My  boy,"  Mrs.  Desmond  went  on,  passion- 
ately, "you  don't  know  what  life  is.  Suppose  you 
should  lose  your  faith"— and  she  shuddered. 
■*'  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  you  should  do 


as  Clarissa  Waldron  did!  I  should  rather  see 
you  dead  here  now!" 

Patrick,  though  he  was  much  moved,  tried  to 
smile.  "  It  would  be  impossible,"  he  said. 

"  Clarissa  Waldron  thought  so,  too.  You  don't 
know  what  power  a  wife  has  over  a  husband. 
Oh,  my  boy!" 

She  said  no  more;  her  voice  broke,  and  Patrick 
raised  her  up  from  the  floor — for  she  had  fallen 
on  her  knees, — kissed  her  forehead,  and  said 
with  a  sigh:  "I  promise,  mother,  never  to  rush 
into  the  danger  you  speak  of." 

There  was  silence  after  this,  until  they  said 
good-night. 

Over  at  the  Redwood  house,  Eleanor  stood 
beside  her  father's  bedside.  The  Judge  had  not 
spoken  since  he  had  been  brought  home  from 
the  railway  station.  Eleanor  and  Dr.  Talbot  and 
Belinda  kept  watch.  The  stertorious  breathing 
of  the  man  apparently  so  vigorous  was  appalling 
to  his  daughter;  it  seemed  to  crush  through  her 
nerves  and  brain  and  to  wound  her  very  heart. 
She  was  inconsolable. 

Dr.  Talbot  could  give  her  little  hope.  The 
physician  who  had  accompanied  the  Judge  from 
Eaglescliff  could  only  say  that  he  had  prescribed 
for  him  early  in  the  day,  and  that  he  complained 
of  overwork.  On  his  way  to  the  Eaglescliff  sta- 
tion he  had  fallen  suddenly. 

About  midnight  he  opened  his  eyes.  Eleanor 
bent  over  him,  and  the  crucifix  of  the  rosary  she 
still  held  in  her  hands  touched  his  face.  With 
an  effort  he  grasped  it. 

"  Clarissa,"  he  murmured,  looking  at  Eleanor, 
"  forgive  me.  I  did  not  know  your  belief  meant 
so  much.  Let  us  begin  over  again." 

Before  Eleanor  could  speak,  he  became  insen- 
sible again,  with  the  crucifix  tight  in  his  grasp. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  no  point  do  we  go  beyond  the  devotion  of 
the  Disciples  to  Mary;  in  no  point  did  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Disciples  fall  short  of  ours.  No  one, 
not  even  the  saints  of  the  Church— not  even  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Alphonsus,— loved 
or  venerated  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  a  love  so 
tender,  a  veneration  so  profound,  as  St.  Peter,  St. 
James,  and  %\..^o\iVL.— Cardinal  Manning. 
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In  Maytime. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ROBERT  ROBERTHIN. 

<[Y?ORTHY  of  praise  the  Master-hand 

That  hath  created  all; 
And,  father-like,  by  sea  and  land. 

Where'er  our  eye  can  fall, 
Preserves  and  feeds  His  creatures  here, 

And  sends  us  once  again 
The  lovely  flower- time  of  the  year, 

To  gladden  hill  and  plain. 

'Tis  May  that  brings  to  every  sense 

A  joy  so  keen  and  fit, 
Her  name  can  please  when  she  is  hence 

Whene'er  we  think  of  it. 
The  loveliest  month  of  all  the  year 

Is  round  us  everywhere; 
The  winds  blow  soft,  the  sun  is  clear, 

And  sweet  and  pure  the  air. 

The  plains  are  rich  with  many  a  hue, 

The  forests  with  young  shoots; 
Heaven's  blessing  seems  to  stream  anew 

O'er  earth  and  all  her  fruits. 
The  nightingale  pours  forth  her  lays 

From  every  little  wood, 
Doing  her  best  to  sing  God's  praise 

And  tell  us  He  is  good. 

The  bees  fly  forth  in  busy  swarm. 

Their  honey  home  to  bring; 
The  swallow  builds  its  nest  so  warm. 

The  lark  begins  to  sing. 
No  creature  but  can  now  be  glad. 

Its  heart's  desire  can  still; 
Man  only  is  distraught  and  sad 

Through  his  own  darkened  will: 

Man,  who  can  ne'er  with  firmness  wait. 

Nor  to  one  aim  be  true. 
But  must  embitter  his  own  fate. 

And  his  own  death  pursue; 
Whose  life  at  best  so  swiftly  past — 

A  short,  uncertain  day, — 
Himself  in  deeper  gloom  must  cast. 

Shut  from  God's  quickening  ray. 

How  like  a  child  his  pride  he  feeds 
With  Reason; — would  he  prove 


His  boasted  Reason  by  his  deeds 
Of  faith  and  peace  and  love! 

Or  learn  from  God,  the  Only  Wise, 
To  rule  his  actions  well; 

Then  earth  might  be  a  Paradise, — 
Man  makes  it  now  a  hell. 


Mary  In  Heaven. 


;Y     BROTHER     AZARIAS. 


(Conclusion.) 
III. 

ANOTHER  train  of  thought  now  crowds  itself 
upon  us.  We  know  that  Jesus  brought  with 
Him  when  He  ascended  to  His  Father  the  same 
body  that  came  from  His  Mother  Mary.  That 
sacred  body  is  now  in  heaven,  in  its  glorified  state, 
no  longer  subject  to  the  conditions  that  circum- 
scribed it  in  this  life;  the  centre  of  human  and 
angelic  homage,  the  glory  of  our  humanity  and 
the  pledge  of  our  own  resurrection.  "  I  believe 
in  . . .  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  life  ever- 
lasting." So  repeats  every  Christian,  the  most 
learned  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant;  both  igno- 
rant and  learned  being  equally  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  transformation  in  our  bodies, 
or  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished;  for  what  do  we 
know  of  the  ultimate  properties  of  matter?  We 
are  familiar  with  a  few  of  the  laws  regulating 
matter  under  certain  phases,  and  we  study  these 
laws  in  their  effects.  But  the  most  profound 
scientist  can  no  more  define  matter  in  its  last 
analysis  than  he  can  count  the  stars.  Who,  there- 
fore, can  measure  the  temerity  of  the  man  who 
would  undertake  to  tell  us  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  were  an  impossibility?  The  very 
corner-stone  of  our  Christian  faith  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  sacred  hpdy  of  Christ.  But  how  fares 
it  with  the  immaculate  body  of  His  Blessed 
Mother?   Let  us  see. 

Among  the  whole  sin-tainted  race  of  men, 
Mary's  was  the  only  body  that  was  spotless 
in  its  conception  and  sinless  throu!gh  its  life. 
That  holy  body  was  especially  prepared  to  be 
worthy  of  its  high  destiny  of  begetting  the 
Redeemer.  Think  you  God  allowed  His  holy 
one  to  see  corruption? — that   He  who  is  the 
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resurrection  and  the  life  could  let  part  of  Him- 
self, flesh  of  His  flesh  and  bone  of  His  bone, 
remain  in  the  death  and  decay  of  the  grave? 
Think  you  that  body,  so  miraculously  untainted 
in  its  source — being  exempt  from  original  sin, 
which  brought  so  much  woe  into  the  world, — 
should  not  also  be  exempt  in  an  equally  excep- 
tional manner  from  the  decay  of  the  grave?  Since 
Our  Lord's  sacred  body  is  in  heaven,  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  the  holy  body  which  supplied 
the  very  substance  of  His  own,  whole  and  entire, 
— that  that  body  endowed  as  it  had  been  from 
the  beginning  with  special  graces  so  diverse  and 
so  great,  and  in  so  many  ways  an  exception  to 
human  nature — should  also  pass  from  earth  to 
dwell  in  a  glorified  state  in  this  heavenly  king- 
dom, where  it  is  the  honor  and  the  pride  of  our 
poor  humanity,  and  sheds  around  it  a  special 
light  borrowed  from  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Son. 
And,  therefore,  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church 
that  the  body  of  Mary  anticipated  the  general  res- 
urrection and  was  assumed  into  heaven,  though 
not  defined  as  an  article  of  faith,  is  reasonable 
and  worthy  of  our  acceptance  as  a  consoling 
religious  truth. 

IV. 
A  beautiful  and  a  gratifying  doctrine  is  this 
belief  of  ages  coming  down  to  us  venerable  with 
time.  The  oldest  calendars  extant  make  mention 
of  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.*  So  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  was  the  belief 
in  the  bodily  assumption  of  Mary,  some  inven- 
tive mind,  prior  to  the  sixth  century,  wrote  out  a 
detailed  account  of  all  that  he  conceived  to  have 
happened  at  her  death-bed:  how  the  Apostles,  by 
miraculous  intervention,  found  themselves  trans- 
ported thither;  what  they  said,  and  how  they  all 
were  witnesses  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  passage 
into  heaven,  f  From  this  account  Gregory  of 
Tours  (544-591)  borrows  his  details  of  the  As- 


*  Antiquum  Calendarium  Sanctae  Romanae  Eccle- 
sire,  apud  Martene,  *'  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,"  t.  v, 
pp.  63,  64-76. 

I  This  account  was  attributed  to  Melito,  Bishop  of 
Sardis,  who  lived  in  the  second  century ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Alban  Butler,  "it  is  rejected  by  the  whole 
world  as  an  invention  of  some  unknown  Greek 
author,  about  the  sixth  century." — Lives  of  the 
Saints,  vol.  viii,  p.  189  (note).  The  work  is  to  be  found 
among  the  fragments  and  spurious  writings  attrib- 
uted to  Melito.  "Patrol.  Grsec,"  t.  v,  coll.  1231-1239. 


sumption  of  Mary.*  And  the  Old  English 
preacher  who  has  transmitted  to  us  the  volume 
known  as  "The  Blickling  Homilies,"  delivered 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  gave  his 
listeners  almost  a  literal  translation  of  this  first 
account.  And,  forasmuch  as  the  doctrine  is  solid 
though  placed  in  a  fanciful  setting,  we  will  quote 
the  following  beautiful  scene  from  one  of  these 
homilies  as  pictured  to  the  Christian  imagina- 
tion of  those  days. 

Mary's  body  is  represented  as  reposing  in  death 
in  presence  of  her  Divine  Son  and  the  Apostles 
and  several  holy  women.  "And  then  said  the  Sav- 
iour to  the  Apostles:  'What  will  ye  now?  What 
shall  I  do  unto  her?'  And  thereupon  answered 
Peter  and  all  the  Apostles,  and  said :  *  Lord,  Thou 
didst  choose  that  vessel  in  which  to  dwell,  and  she 
is  Thy  purest  Virgin  before  all  worlds,  and  Thou 
canst  indeed  visibly  manifest  Thy  power  on  Thy 
servant  Mary;  Thou  didst  overcome  death  and 
Thou  art  ruling  in  Thy  glory,  so  Thou  canst  now 
raise  again  Thy  Mother's  body  from  the  dead.* 
And  the  Lord  rejoiced  and  said  to  His  Apostles: 

*  Be  it  now  as  you  decide '  And  He  said  to 

the  body  of  Mary:  'Arise,  my  kinswoman,  my 
dove,  my  habitation  of  glory;  for  thou  art  the 
vessel  of  life,  thou  art  the  heavenly  temple;  no 
evil  ever  entered  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  suffer 
no  pain  in  thy  body!'  And  the  Lord  said  again 
to  the  body:  'Arise  thou  from  thy  bier!'  And 
immediately  the  Blessed  Virgin  rose  from  her 
bier."t  Among  every  Christian  people  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West  was  this  belief  uni- 
versally accepted. 

The  doctrine  is  no  less  consoling  than  it  is 
beautiful.  It  is  an  additional  pledge  of  our  own 
resurrection.  That  the  sacred  body  of  Jesus, 
united  as  it  was  with  His  Divinity,  should  not 
see  corruption,  were  of  a  piece  with  all  the  other 
wonderful  things  connected  with  the  high  mys- 
teries of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Redemption. 
But  that  the  holy  body  of  Mary,  which  is  finite 
in  its  nature  and  essence,  in  no  respect  different 
from  other  human  bodies,  part  of  a  purely  human 
personality,— that  this  body  should  be  assumed 
into  the  glorified  state  of  heaven,  there  to  grace 

*  Miraculorum  Lib.  i.,  de  Gloria  Martyrum.  Cap. 
iv,  col.  708,  Migne  Ed. 

t  "Blickling  Homilies,"  Assumptio  S.Mailae  Vir- 
ginis,  pp.  155-157. 
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the  holy  of  holies,  is  a  source  of  joy  to  all  saved 
-souls.  In  her  bodily  presence  they  recognize 
what  will  be  their  own  joy  and  glory  when  they 
will  resume  their  bodies  purged  of  all  things 
■earthly,  and  in  their  essence  and  nature  placed 
beyond  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  and  beyond 
change  in  all  save  in  their  ever-growing  capacity 
for  enjoyment  and  in  their  ever-increasing  ful- 
ness of  life. 

The  saints  behold  this  Mystical  Rose  trans- 
planted, root  and  stem,  to  the  abode  of  bliss.  In 
'this  state  of  glory  Mary's  human  nature  is  not 
destroyed :  it  is  simply  transformed  and  perfected. 
Her  body  retains  its  every  sense  and  every  faculty, 
wrought  to  the  highest  and  most  exquisite  degree 
of  completeness.  There  is  nothing  wanting  in 
her  physical  essence  or  in  her  personality.  But 
•she  has  been  endowed  with  new  qualities  of  soul 
and  body,  so  that  she  may  conform  to  the  new 
environment.  Her  body  is  impassible.  It  is  no 
longer  subject  to  heat  or  cold,  to  hunger  or  thirst, 
to  pain  or  disease,  or  any  of  the  ills  and  accidents 
►of  this  life.  It  is  no  longer  subject  to  those  con- 
ditions of  space  and  time  that  regulate  our 
actions  and  circumscribe  our  thinking;  there  are 
other  relations  corresponding  to  those  under 
whif  h  we  now  live,  which  we  can  not  here  grasp, 
but  which  at  the  moment  of  the  rending  of  the 
veil  for  each  of  us  we  shall  all  understand. 
Cardinal  Newman  represents  the  Angel  as  ex- 
plaining this  difference  to  the  soul  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  separation  from  the  body,  in  the 
'following  words: 

"  For  spirits  and  men  by  different  standards  mete 
The  less  and  greater  in  the  flow  of  time. 
By  sun  and  moon,  primeval  ordinances — 
By  stars  which  rise  and  set  harmoniously — 
By  the  recurring  seasons,  and  the  swing, 
This  way  and  that,  of  the  suspended  rod 
Precise  and  punctual,  men  divide  the  hours, 
lEqual,  continuous,  for  their  common  use. 
Not  so  with  us  in  the  immaterial  world; 
(But  intervals  in  their  succession 
Are  measured  by  the  living  thought  alone, 
And  grow  or  wane  with  its  intensity. 
And  time  is  not  a  common  property^ 
(But  what  is  long  is  short,  and  swift  is  slow, 
And  near  Is  distant,  as  received  and  grasp'd 
?By  this  mind  and  by  that,  and  every  one 
ils  standard  of  his  own  chronology. 
And  memory  lacks  Its  natural  -resting- points 


Of  years,  and  centuries,  and  periods. 

It  is  thy  very  energy  of  thought 

Which  keeps  thee  from  thy  God."* 

Has  the  poet  grasped,  be  it  ever  so  faintly,  the 
meaning  of  the  new  order?  We  know  not.  But 
we  do  feel  that  the  angelic  choirs  and  the  army 
of  saints  now  enjoying  this  new  order  behold 
with  the  eyes  of  their  intellects  Mary's  whole 
personality— her  body  and  her  soul  blended 
in  intimate  and  inseparable  union,  living,  mov- 
ing, palpable,  brilliant  with  the  glory  of  her 
untold  virtues,  and  with  the  glory  of  the  Divinity 
which  she  reflects. 

Resplendent  is  Mary's  body  in  the  light  of  the 
beatific  vision,  but  who  can  recount  the  glory  of 
her  soul?  What  intellect  is  keen  enough  to  with- 
stand its  dazzling  brilliancy  and  enumerate  the 
thousand  virtues  with  which  it  is  adorned?  Who 
can  measure  and  express  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  that  soul  attained  in  the  practice  of 
each  virtue?  Her  humility  was  so  vastly  more 
profound  than  that  reached  by  any  or  all  other 
mortals  combined;  her  charity  for  her  neighbor 
was  so  universal,  extending  even  to  the  very 
vilifiers  and  executioners  of  her  Son;  her  love 
for  God  was  so  intense  and  consuming;  her  de- 
tachment from  creatures  was  so  absolute,  her 
modesty  so  sincere,  her  purity  so  wholly  spot- 
less, her  union  with  the  Divinity  so  intimate,  her 
abandonment  to  God's  will  so  completely  un- 
reserved,— words  fail  to  give  these  and  all  the 
other  unnamed  virtues  adequate  expression,  and 
we  can  only  contemplate  in  speechless  awe  the 
glorification  of  this  peerless  creature  of  God 
shining  forth  radiant  in  the  dizzy  heights  and 
the  eternal  splendors  of  the  Godhead. 

Great  and  profound  is  the  homage  that  Mary 
receives  from  angel  and  saint.  She  is  their  Queen 
by  every  right  and  title;  and  all,  with  that  special 
clearness  and  intensity  of  vision  that  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  their  beatified  state,  perceive  by  the 
Divine  Light  in  which  they  live,  in  the  sea  of 
Divine  Goodness,  her  greatness  and  glory  and 
nearness  to  the  Trinity,  so  transcendently  beyond 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  most  brilliant 
seraph  and  the  most  honored  saint.  No  creature 
could  be  more  intimately  united  to  God.  After 


*  "  Verses  on  Various  Occasions," — "  Dream  of 
Gerontius,"  pp.  340,  341. 
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the  contemplation  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,  there  is  no  more  inex- 
haustible source  of  joy  to  the  heavenly  hosts 
thao  the  contemplation  of  the  incomparable 
person  of  Mary.  She  embodies  in  herself  a 
whole  and  a  distinct  world  of  grace  and  per- 
fection, in  which  God's  ways  and  workings  are 
specially  manifest.  , 

Far  from  being  a  source  of  discouragement  to 
us  sinners,  this  closeness  and  intimacy  of  Mary 
with  the  Godhead  should  be  a  greater  reason 
for  our  rejoicing.  Her  influence  is  all  the  more 
potent.  Think  of  the  ocean  of  grace  in  which 
she  is  immersed;  think  of  her  nearness  to  Jesus, 
who  is  the  fountainhead  of  grace  to  men.  See- 
ing all  things  in  the  beatific  vision — seeing  with 
a  clearer  sight  than  angel  or  saint, — there  is 
nothing  in  human  souls  that  escapes  her  scrutiny. 
Her  charity  is  all-embracing.  No  human  cry  sent 
up  from  a  sincere  heart  appeals  in  vain  for  her 
assistance  before  the  divine  mercy-seat.  There 
is  no  grace  that  she  can  ask  which  she  will  re- 
fuse to  ask,  and  there  is  no  favor  for  which  she 
sues  her  Divine  Son  that  will  not  be  granted. 
There  is  none  so  abject,  none  so  debased  and 
sin-tainted,  that  he  can  not  approach  her.  She 
is  the  refuge  of  sinners,  the  health  of  the  weak, 
the  consoler  of  them  that  are  in  affliction.  As  the 
most  honored  and  most  beloved  of  all  God's 
creation,  her  least  desire  must  needs  be  cherished 
by  the  Father,  who  created  her;  by  the  Son,  her 
Redeemer,  whom  she  bore  in  her  womb;  and 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  her  Spouse,  whom  she  ever 
rejoiced.  In  the  sublime  words  of  Dante  may 
we  sing  her  praise:  "Thou  Maid  and  Mother, 
daughter  of  thy  Son;  thou  humble  and  high  over 
every  creature;  thou  didst  so  ennoble  our  nature 
that  He  who  made  it  disdained  not  to  be  of  its 

make In  thee  is  mercy;  in  thee  is  pity;   in 

thee  are  mighty  deeds;  in  thee  is  united  all  the 
goodness  that  may  in  creature  be."  * 


*  "  Paradise,"  xxxiii,  1-20. 


There  is  not  a  moment  of  a  man's  active  life 
in  which  he  may  not  be  directly  preaching  and 
teaching  both  strangers  and  friends:  his  children, 
his  servants,  and  all  who  are  in  any  way  under 
him,  being  given  to  him  as  especial  objects  of 
his  ministrations. — Ruskin, 


A  Tale  the  Bretons  Tell. 


AMONG  the  popular  traditions  that  used  to 
be,  and  for  aught  we  know  still  are,  current 
at  Clisson,  in  the  Vendue,  was  that  of  the  "Turn- 
ing Rock."  It  was  religiously  believed  by  the 
peasantry  that,  just  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve, 
an  enormous  rock  in  a  warren  bordering  on  the 
Sevres  turned  of  its  own  accord  upside-down,  thus 
signalizing  the  hour  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 

About  half  a  century  ago  a  French  gentleman 
named  De  Montmaur,  seeing  that  his  two  sons, 
who  had  been  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  Clisson, 
believed  in  the  Turning  Rock,  decided,  one 
Christmas  Eve,  to  convince  them  that  this  tradi- 
tion, like  many  others  in  vogue  among  the  peas- 
antry, had  no  foundation  in  fact.  "Believe  in 
miracles,  my  dear  boys,"  said  he;  "but  do  not 
credit  every  idle  tale  you  hear.  To  refuse  to  bend 
your  reason  before  the  great  mystery  that  is 
commemorated  to-night  would  be  both  stupidity 
and  pride;  to  accept  as  true  every  old  nurse's  tale 
would  be  silliness." 

An  hour  before  midnight  Mr.  de  Montmaur 
and  his  sons,  George  and  Louis,  left  the  Provi- 
dence Inn,  where  they  had  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters, and  proceeded  to  the  warren.  The  night  was 
calm  and  peaceful;  the  azure  dome  sparkled 
with  a  million  stars,  as  if  illumined  especially  for 
the  approaching  solemnity;  and  the  moon  shone 
in  their  midst  like  a  queen  surrounded  by  her 
courtiers.  The  vast  ruins  of  an  old  castle  near  by 
borrowed  from  the  pearl-gray  beams,  that  clothed 
them  as  with  a  mantle,  a  melancholy  aspect,  that 
harmonized  well  with  the  thoughts  of  the  inevi- 
table decay  awaiting  the  proudest  works  of  man, 
— thoughts  that  such  battered  remnants  of  former 
stateliness  always  suggest. 

"In  the  absence  of  Midnight  Mass,  my  boys," 
said  the  father, "  we  can  at  least,  with  such  a  spec- 
tacle before  our  eyes,  raise  our  hearts  to  God." 

"Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  youths;  "in  the  sol- 
emn silence  that  surrounds  us,  there  is  something 
as  soothing  as  the  softest  music.  And  when  one 
listens  it  almost  seems  that  he  hears  Nature 
breathing." 

The  three  continued  their  walk  in  silence  till 
they  reached  the  Turning  Rock.  "Look  well 
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now,"  said  Mr.  de  Montmaur.  "Midnight  is  at 
hand,  and  you  will  see  that  the  rock  does  not 
turn."  Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking  when 
a  distant  bell  rang  out  the  hour. 

The  two  boys,  their  hearts  throbbing  with  ex- 
citement, as  is  always  the  case  when  we  expect 
something  supernatural  to  occur,  hardly  breathed 
as  they  gazed  fixedly  at  the  rock,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  should  have  begun  to  turn,  but 
which  nevertheless  remained  motionless.  They 
were  still  gazing  when  from  the  base  of  the  rock 
there  came  a  sound.  It  was  not  a  noise  such  as 
would  be  made  by  the  moving  of  one  rock  over 
another;  there  was  nothing  awful  in  the  sound, — 
it  was  the  feeble  and  tremulous  plaint  of  a  little 
infant.  Thoroughly  surprised,  Mr.  de  Montmaur 
hastily  pushed  aside  the  shrubbery  that  grew 
about  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  found,  resting  in 
a  sort  of  niche,  a  wicker  cradle,  in  which  lay  a 
baby  perhaps  three  weeks  or  a  month  old.  The 
child  was  well  wrapped  up  in  woolen  blankets, 
and  the  cradle  covered  with  a  quilt;  but,  not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  the  cold  had 
penetrated  to  the  delicate  little  body,  and  the 
cry  they  had  heard  was  its  plaintive  signal  of 
distress.  The  father  and  his  sons  quickly  carried 
the  child,  cradle  and  all,  to  their  inn,  and  gave 
the  little  stranger  into  the  care  of  the  landlady. 

On  taking  the  baby  from  its  cradle,  the  good 
matron  found  hanging  about  its  neck  a  blue 
ribbon,  to  which  was  attached  a  silver  medal  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  bearing  the  device  "Conso- 
latrix  Afflictorum."  She  also  discovered  a  sealed 
letter  that  had  been  attached  to  the  wicker-work 
of  the  cradle.  The  seal  represented  a  ship  buf- 
feted by  the  waves,  and  bore  the  inscription:  "  To 
the  care  of  God."  On  the  back  of  the  envelope 
was  written:  "To  whomsoever  finds  my  child." 

Mr.  de  Montmaur,  remarking  that  he  could 
open  the  letter  as  he  was  the  first  to  perceive 
the  child,  did  so,  and  read,  at  first  to  himself, 
and  then  aloud: 

"  My  child  has  been  baptized.  ...  If  I  have 
abandoned  it  for  a  time,  it  is  because  I  was 
obliged  to  hasten  to  its  father,  who  has  just  been 
condemned  to  death.  Christians,  take  pity  on 
the  poor  little  girl,  whom  I  bequeath  to  God,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  you.  The  sad  news  of  my 
husband's  imprisonment  and  his  condemnation 
forces  me  to  leave  her.  . . .  Alas!  perhaps  I  shall 


be  too  late.  You  who  are  charitable  and  compas 
sionate  do  not  blame  me,  but  care  for  my  darling 

little  Mary I  leave  her  at  the  Turning  Rock, 

knowing  that  curiosity  will  bring  some  of  the 
credulous  here  before  morning.  May  God,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  holy  angels  watch  over 
her  cradle!" 

•  When  he  had  concluded  the  letter,  which 
affected  himself  not  less  than  his  auditors,  Mr. 
de  Montmaur  said:  "It  is  not  on  so  holy  a  night 
as  this  that  one  can  refuse  aid  to  a  helpless  child. 
I  therefore  undertake  to  care  for  the  little  girl 
until  her  mother  returns  to  claim  her." 

This  engagement  was  faithfully  kept.  Mary 
Warren  (so  she  was  called  by  the  family  into 
which  she  was  adopted)  grew  up  in  grace,  beauty, 
and  piety,  and  became  an  accomplished  girl. 
Mrs.  de  Montmaur  lavished  on  her  education 
all  the  care  that  she  would  have  bestowed  on  a 
daughter  of  her  own,  had  God  so  blessed  her. 
The  family  never  learned  anything  of  Mary's 
mother.  Inquiries  were  instituted,  but  proved 
unavailing;  it  was  ascertained  only  that  a  great 
many  royalists,  compromised  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Bretagne,  had  been  shot  near  St.  Brieuc. 
Whether  the  little  girl's  mother  had  died  shortly 
after  her  husband's  execution,  or  was  still  living, 
was  unknown  to  all. 

It  is  rare  that  one  has  cause  to  repent  of  hav- 
ing performed  a  good  action;  and  Mrs.  de  Mont- 
maur sometimes  said  to  her  husband:  "If  Mary's 
mother  were  to  appear,  what  a  void  the  dear 
girl's  departure  would  leave  in  our  family  circle! 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  look  upon 
her  as  our  daughter,  and  our  boys  to  love  her  as 
tenderly  as  a  sister,  that  a  separation  would  be 
a  real  calamity.  George  and  Louis,  as  you  know, 
are  of  rather  grave  temperaments,  and  seldom 
ministered  to  the  gaiety  of  our  home;  Mary  came 
as  a  lasting  joy  into  our  midst,  and  gave  to  us 
what  was  lacking." 

A  separation,  however,  between  Mary  and  the 
young  men  was  now  at  hand.  It  had  ever  been  a 
part  of  their  father's  plan  for  the  education  of 
his  sons  that  they  should  enjoy  a  season  of  travel. 
He  had  just  secured  an  admirable  tutor  to  ac- 
company them;  and  one  day  the  youths,  with 
mingled  regret  at  leaving  a  home  circle  so  cher- 
ished, and  joy  over  anticipated  delights,  set  out 
for  a  tour  through  Southern  France  and  Italy. 
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After  some  months  spent  in  visiting  all  the 
notable  cities  of  Italy,  with  their  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  art,  our  young  travellers,  George  and 
Louis,  accompanied  Mr.  Gervais,  their  tutor,  on 
an  expedition  to  which  they  had  looked  forward 
with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure.  This  was  a 
visit  to  the  snow-bound  regions  of  the  Alps,  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  With  the  stirring  deeds  of 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon;  and  also  with 
heroes  of  another  and  more  beneficial  if  less  brill- 
iant order,  the  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard. 

Both  young  men  were  charmed  with  the  hos- 
pitality that  greeted  them  in  the  Great  Hospice, 
and  listened  with  appreciative  interest  to  the 
tales  of  lives  saved  from  imminent  peril  through 
the  sagacity  and  courage  of  the  noble  dogs  and 
their  devoted  masters.  One  of  the  singular  spec- 
tacles of  the  monastery  was  to  be  seen  in  an 
outer  chapel,  where  numerous  dead  bodies, 
carefully  arranged,  awaited  identification.  These 
corpses  exhaled  no  offensive  odor,  and,  owing  to 
the  low  temperature,  were  but  little  altered  by 
their  exposure.  One  corpse  especially  attracted 
the  attention  of  George  de  Montmaur.  It  was 
that  of  a  poor  mother  clasping  to  her  icy  breast 
her  infant  child.  Death  itself  had  not  separated 
the  loved  one  from  her  embrace. 

Speaking  to  the  Father  Abb^,  that  evening,  of 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  during  the  day,  George  mentioned 
the  corpses  of  mother  and  child  in  the  chapel. 

"Ah!  yes,"  said  the  Abb^,  "it  is  an  affecting 
sight.  But  another  mother,  three  years  ago, 
moved  our  sympathy  even  more;  and  she  still 
lives.  She  came  here  in  company  with  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Vendean; 
her  husband,  with  a  number  of  other  Breton 
gentlemen,  had  become  compromised  by  political 
action;  and  although  she  hastened  to  his  prison, 
it  was  only  to  see  him  led  out  and  shot.  She 
was  not  allowed  even  to  embrace  him;  and  on 
witnessing  his  execution  she  lost  her  reason.  Her 
madness  was  not  at  all  dangerous  to  others,  but 
it  might  easily  have  injured  herself,  as  she  sang 
twenty  times  a  day  political  songs  that  were  then 
proscribed.  To  save  her  from  the  prison  that 
menaced  her — for  she,  too,  had  been  denounced 
as  having  carried  on  treasonable  correspondence, 
— an  English  lady  took  her  out  of  France.  Placed 


under  the  care  of  skilful  physicians  in  London, 
her  madness  gradually  wore  away;  and  the  Duch- 
ess of  Devonshire,  desiring  a  French  companion, 
secured  her  services. 

"During  their  sojourn  at  the  Hospice,  the 
noble  Duchess  was  extremely  kind  to  us;  and  I 
remember  that  she  gave  her  companion  a  copy 
of  the  'Genius  of  Christianity,'  that  she  might 
read  to  us  what  Chateaubriand  says  of  our  house. 
I  can  certify  that  the  widow  was  then  fully  pos- 
sessed of  her  reason,  but  on  the  following  day 
she  saw  us  carrying  to  the  chapel  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  mother  and  child  in  question.  At  the  time 
she  was  kneeling  before  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  When  she  saw  our  burden  she  rose  ab- 
ruptly, and,  with  arms  outstretched  toward  Our 
Lady,  with  animated  countenance  and  eyes  fixed 
on  the  image,  she  cried  out,  in  tones  that  echoed 
loudly  through  the  chapel:  'Mother  of  Christ, 
thou  hast  not  given  me  this  happiness!  See,  they 
are  not  separated;  but  I — I  have  no  longer  my 
beloved  child!'" 

"You  say  she  was  the  widow  of  a  Vendean. 
Do  you  know  from  what  part  of  La  Vendue  she 
came?"  inquired  George,  who  had  been  mani- 
festing extraordinary  interest  in  the  recital. 

"Yes:  she  mentioned  Clisson  once  or  twice 
at  first." 

"Did  she  name  her  daughter?"  asked  George. 

"Yes,  quite  often  after  this  outburst  of  grief." 

"And  how  was  her  child  called?" 

"Mary." 

"Mary!  And  do  you  know.  Father,  where  this 
woman  is  at  present?" 

"Yes,  my  son.  With  the  Brothers  of  St.  John 
of  God,  at  Lyons." 

"Then  she  relapsed  into  madness?" 

"Alas!  yes;  she  is  completely  insane." 

"O  Louis,  Mr.  Gervais,  let  us  go  at  once!" 
cried  George,  excitedly.  "We  shall  see  the  poor 
mother  at  Lyons.  We  will  assure  her  that  her 
daughter  still  lives;  that  she  shall  behold  her 
again,  and  will  never  more  be  separated  from 
her.  Her  joy  will  restore  her  to  reason.  What 
thanks  do  we  not  owe  you.  Father!  You  give  to 
a  mother  her  child,  to  a  loving  daughter  her  lost 
mother,  and  to  all  our  family  the  purest  joy." 

Next  morning  George  was  first  to  arise;  and, 
going  down  to  the  chapel,  he  heard  the  early 
Mass.  After  praying  before  the  image  of  Our 
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Lady  that  had  witnessed  the  relapse  of  Mary's 
mother,  he  told  the  sacristan  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  hang  a  beautiful  silver  lamp  before  the 
Madonna's  statue,  if  the  afflicted  mother  recov- 
ered her  mind.  "  Oh,  how  happy  I  shall  be,"  he 
added,  "  if  I  can  shortly  send  you  my  ex-voto! " 

Taking  leave  of  the  hospitable  monks,  the 
travellers  started  a  few  hours  later  for  Lyons.  On 
their  arrival  in  that  city,  they  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  asylum,  where  they  learned  from  the 
superior  of  the  Brothers  that  the  woman  whom 
they  sought,  although  still  insane,  gave  some 
hope  of  possible  cure. 

"Is  she  fit  to  travel?"  inquired  George. 

"  Yes,  provided  the  journey  be  made  by  short 
stages,  as  she  is  still  very  weak." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Gervais, "  we  shall  leisurely 
take  her  with  us  to  Bretagne.  Be  kind  enough, 
Father,  to  prepare  the  widow  of  the  Vendean  to 
accompany  us,  so  that  we  may  restore  to  her  arms 
the  daughter  whom  she  thinks  lost,  and  whom 
she  has  so  bitterly  lamented." 

"The  joy  which  you  are  about  to  give  her  may 
prove  as  disastrous  as  the  greatest  misfortune," 
said  the  superior;  "especially  if  bestowed  sud- 
denly. Alas!  not  to  cause  her  to  die  for  very  joy, 
when  she  has  suffered  so  terribly,  you  must  take 
many  precautions.  The  heart  so  long  unused  to 
comfort  may  break,  if  flooded  all  at  once  with  so 
great  a  happiness." 

"Have  no  fears.  Father:  we  will  lead  your 
patient  gradually  to  the  possession  of  the  joy 
that  awaits  her." 

Three  days  later  the  three  friends  of  Mary, 
with  her  poor  mother,  began  their  journey  to 
Bretagne.  George  would  often  introduce  into  the 
conversation  names  that  must  have  been  familiar 
to  her  in  other  daysj  but  she  evinced  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  them,  and  they  evidently  re- 
called no  impression  to  her  disordered  brain. 
I  This  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  her  travelling 
j  companions,  as  both  Mr.  Gervais  and  the  young 
men  had  counted  much  on  her  manifesting  an 
awakening  of  interest  in  allusions  to  former  well- 
known  scenes.  One  evening,  however,  while  the 
horses  were  being  changed,  Louis  happened  to 
remark  to  his  brother:  "  Look  over  there  in  that 
field;  that  big  rock  reminds  me  of  the  Turning 
Kock  at  Clisson." 

At  these  words  the  widow,  who  was  crouching 


in  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  and  whom  they  had 
thought  asleep,  suddenly  bent  forward  and  looked 
out  in  the  direction  indicated.  She  gazed  for  a 
moment  on  the  rock  that  lay  bathed  in  the  moon- 
light, then  turned  away  and  raised  her  glance  to 
heaven.  George,  who  sat  facing  her,  noticed  tears 
falling  from  her  large  black  eyes  and  dropping 
like  pearls  on  her  sombre  dress.  He  saw,  too,  the 
thin  white  hands  convulsively  contracted,  and 
felt  that  the  dagger  of  sorrow  was  piercing  the 
broken  heart  anew. 

"  She  suffers  and  is  praying,"  thought  he;  and 
forthwith  he  began  to  hum  an  old  Breton  Christ- 
mas carol.  The  air,  which  she  must  have  heard 
time  and  again,  would  perhaps  recall  to  her  mind 
that  fatal  Christmas  night  of  bygone  years.  For 
some  minutes  she  listened,  and  when  George 
stopped  she  said  to  him: 

"  Mr.  George,  continue  to  sing  that  air;  it  does 
me  good." 

"You  remember  it,  then?" 

"  I  think  I  must  have  heard  it,  but  it  was  a  long, 
long  time  ago,"  she  replied. 

"  It  is  a  song  of  our  country." 

"Of  your  country?" 

"Yes,  and  of  yours,  too." 

"Alas!  where  is  my  country?  I  know  it  no 
longer.  I  am  only  a  poor  withered  leaf  that  the 
wind  whirls  about  at  will.  But  I  don't  know  the 
tree  from  which  I  have  fallen,  to  lie  in  the  dust, 
be  trampled  underfoot,  then  carried  away  again 
by  the  tempest." 

"There  are  fine  trees  in  the  warren  at  Clisson." 

"  Clisson!  I  have  heard  tell  of  Clisson.  It  is  not 
in  England,  it  is  not  in  Scotland,  not  in  Italy, — 
for,  you  know,  I  have  travelled  all  through  there 
with  the  Duchess.  Where  is  Clisson,  then?  Tell 
me,  Mr.  George." 

"  In  Bretagne,  near  Nantes." 

"Bretagne,  Nantes!  Nantes,  Bretagne!  All  that 
gets  lost  and  mixed  up  in  my  poor  head.  Oh, 
how  I  would  bless  the  hand  that  could  tear  away 
the  veil  that  falls  and  shuts  me  out  from  my 
memory! — Look  here!  See  now,  if  you  can,  the 
beautiful  firmament  all  sprinkled  with  golden 
stars."  As  she  spoke  she  placed  her  hand  over 
the  young  man's  eyes.  "You  see  nothing,  eh? — 
because  my  hand  is  between  your  eyes  and  the 
sky.  Well,  there  is  always  something  between 
my  memory  and  the  places  of  which  you  speak. 
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Clisson!  Since  you  have  said  that  word,  it  is  here 
on  my  heart  like  a  leaden  ball.  At  Clisson  there 
is  an  old  castle  in  niins,  is  there  not?" 

"Yes." 

"The  river  flows  down  below  the  old  castle?" 

"Yes,"  repeated  George;  "and  on  the  opposite 
bank  there  are — " 

"  Many  trees  and  fine  walks." 

"  Yes;  and  near  the  oaks — do  you  remember?  " 

"  I  remember  nothing,"  she  said,  faintly. 

"You  mistake;  you  have  just  remembered  the 
castle,  the  river,  the  trees,  and  promenades.  If 
you  like  you  can  remember — " 

"What?" 

"The  Turning  Rock." 

"Ah,  you  are  cruel  as  an  executioner!  I  did 
not  want  that  place  to  come  back  to  my  thoughts, 
and  you  have  come  to  dig  it  out  of  a  fold  in  my 
brain,  to  hold  it,  all  blood-stained,  before  my 
memory,  and  bind  me  to  it  to  suffer  torture.  Go 
out  of  my  sight!  I  wish  never  to  see  you  again!" 

A  nervous  attack  followed  this  outburst;  and 
it  was  "fortunate  that  the  travellers  were  near 
Auxerre,  in  which  city  they  were  to  remain  for 
the  night.  Mr.  Gervais  and  Louis  helped  the 
widow  out  of  the  carriage;  she  refused  the  aid  of 
him  who  had  forced  on  her  the  recollection  of 
the  Turning  Rock  in  the  warren. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Hunchback's  Prediction. 

SIX  months  have  passed  since  a  holy  little 
cripple  knelt  in  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes,  and 
filled  my  heart  with  hope  by  his  words  of  proph- 
ecy. The  bitter  cold  and  deep  snows  of  January 
drove  me  from  the  Pyrenees,  to  seek  a  warmer 
but  more  desolate  region — the  great  Sahara 
Desert  of  Africa.  Even  there,  however,  among 
the  Arabs  of  that  unbelieving,  Mahomedan  land, 
my  thoughts  went  back  every  day,  with  my  pray- 
ers, to  the  sacred  shrine  of  Lourdes  and  my 
hunchback  friend.  They  seemed  a  long  time — 
those  months  of  waiting — for  Our  Lady's  answer 
to  my  daily  petition,  that  she  would  call  back  to 
grace  the  child  for  whom  I  wept  and  prayed. 

At   Hippo,  the  ancient  episcopal  see  of  St. 
Augustine,  before  the  altar  where  is  enshrined, 


in  a  rich  reliquary,  an  arm  of  that  great  Doctor — 
the  right  arm  with  which  he  wrote  so  many 
glorious  works  for  the  cause  of  God, — I  called 
upon  him  to  plead  my  cause,  and,  through  the 
memory  of  his  own  conversion,  to  obtain  the 
return  of  my  dear  prodigal. 

At  Carthage,  in  a  sweet  little  chapel  dedicated 
to  "the  tears  of  St.  Monica,"  I  asked  that  she 
would  offer  up  those  same  tears  to  Heaven  again, 
for  a  child  whose  earthly  mother  was  plunged 
in  sorrow,  even  as  she  had  been  over  her  son; 
and  to  gain  her  intercession  I  wrote  these  hum- 
ble verses  in  her  honor: 

ST.  Monica's  tears.  , 

Upon  the  coast  where  ancient  Carthage  lay 
There  stands  a  chapel,  o'er  whose  gate  appears 
The  dedication, "  Sacred  to  the  tears 
Of  Holy  Monica."    What  sorrow — nay, 
What  tenderness, those  simple  words  convey! 
What  touching  tribute  to  the  bitter  years 
A  grieving  mother  passed,  in  pray'r  and  fears 
Beseeching  Heaven  for  her  castaway! 
O  happy  Monica!  Thy  weeping  won 
A  twofold  title  to  a  mother's  name  ; 
Thy  throes  of  agony  brought  forth  a  son 

To  earth  and  heaven ;  through  thy  tears  he  came 
To  new  nativity,  his  evil  done 

Eclipsed  forever  by  his  holy  fame. 

In  the  oasis  of  Biskra,  whence  the  P^res  Blancs 
(the  White  Fathers,  so  called  because  of  the 
flowing  bernouse  of  the  Arabs  which  they  wear) 
go  forth  to  rescue  the  unhappy  slaves  in  distant 
Soudan,  my  thoughts  and  prayers  were  still 
directed  to  the  redemption  of  the  soul  held  in 
a  bondage  far  more  cruel  than  that  of  the  poor 
blacks  of  Africa. 

Then,  returning  through  Spain — that  land  filled 
with  souvenirs  of  the  one  true  faith;  where  every 
village  has  its  history  of  heroic  sacrifice  for  God, 
from  the  days  of  ancient  Roman  domination 
down  to  our  own  times;  there,  where  were  nurt- 
ured saints  like  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier, 
John  of  God,  and  Teresa,  with  scores  of  other 
noble  servants  of  the  Church; — there  too,  at 
every  turn,  my  one  prayer  was,  "  Lord,  give  me 
this  soul!" 

On  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week — March  25 — the 
thirty-third  anniversary  of  our  Blessed  Lady's 
apparition  to  Bernadette;  the  day  on  which  she 
pronounced  those  memorable  words, "  I  am  the 
Immaculate  Conception," — I  found  myself  again 
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at  Lourdes.  In  vain  I  looked  for  my  hunchback: 
he  was  not  in  his  usual  corner  of  the  Grotto;  his 
wooden  shoes  no  longer  clattered  over  the  stony 
pavement.  Where  could  he  be?  How  could  he 
be  absent  on  such  a  feast  as  this?  Finally  I  asked 
the  Brother  in  charge  of  the  Grotto.  "Ah!  the 
little  cripple — the  little  saint  ?  He  is  no  longer  in 
Lourdes:  they  have  taken  him  to  the  hospital  of 
the  poor,  at  Galand  in  Hautes-Pyr^n^es.  He  is 
in  feeble  health,  and  will  never  come  back  to 
his  loved  Grotto." 

Dear  little  servant  of  Mary!  said  I  to  myself. 
You  will  soon  see  Our  Lady  in  her  glorious, 
heavenly  grotto;  and  there  all  your  earthly  de- 
formity will  be  changed  to  a  beauty  beyond 
human  power  to  conceive. 

I  was  truly  grieved  not  to  find  the  little  saint; 
for  I  wanted  him  to  unite  in  my  Te  Deum,  the 
thanksgiving  I  went  to  Lourdes  to  offer  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction.  Yes,  he  had  been 
indeed  a  prophet.  The  long,  weary  penances  and 
weeping  and  prayers  had  not  been  in  vain.  The 
words  of  the  hunchback  had  been  verified  to  the 
letter — "You  must  not  doubt:  Our  Lady  will 
never  abandon  any  one  who  has  knelt  to  do  her 
honor  here;  she  will  bring  back  your  friend.  Be 
sure  our  Blessed  Mother  will  never  abandon  one 
who  has  ever  loved  her,  especially  one  who  has 
asked  her  protection  while  kneeling  in  this  holy 
place.  Your  friend  will  return  to  her.  Persevere 
in  prayer;  in  time  all  will  come  right  again." 

On  my  return  from  Africa  letters  awaited  me; 

the  first  one  contained  these  words:  "N says, 

*  I  am  going  to  confession  and  mean  to  turn  over 

a  new  leaf.' "  The  second  letter  said:  " N has 

been  to  confession  and  Communion,  and  has 
joined  a  society  whose  members  go  to  Commun- 
ion in  a  body  twice  a  year."  When  I  read  those 
letters,  I  fell  on  my  keees  and  wept  out  my  thanks 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes;  then  I  hastened  to  her 
Grotto  to  repeat  my  prayer  of  joy,  and  gave 
orders  at  once  for  a  marble  tablet  to  be  erected 
in  the  Basilica,  which  should  record  this  favor 
and  my  gratitude  for  it. 

Unite  your  thanks  also,  good  readers  of  The 
"Ave  Maria,"  to  our  Immaculate  Mother,  who 
has  worked  another  miracle  of  grace  at  Lourdes; 
and  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  the  dear  little 
hunchback  who  foretold  it. 

Sedruol. 


A  Successful  Man. 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius: 
We'll  deserve  it." — Addison. 

ONE  of  the  novelettes  which  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  the  glare  of  publicity 
the  New  York  woman  who  has  "Julien  Gordon" 
for  her  pen-name,  has  for  its  title  "A  Successful 
Man."  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  speak  of 
these  psychological  romances,  which  in  many  ways 
outdo  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
French  school;  but  to  follow  a  train  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  words  "  a  successful  man." 

Who,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  is  the 
man  who  has  succeeded?  Is  it  he  who  has  kept 
himself  "  unspotted  from  the  world  ";  who,  in  spite 
of  the  trials  of  an  adult,  has  preserved  the  heart 
of  a  child;  who  is  not  purse-proud  because  his 
money  has  been  shared  with  the  hungry  and  shel- 
terless; who  is  not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  one 
who  fears  God  and  keeps  the  Commandments; 
who  is  a  faithful  husband  and  good  example  to 
his  children;  who  pays  his  debts  and  forgives  his 
enemies?  Not  at  all.  In  the  popular  acceptation  of 
the  term,  the  successful  man  is  he  who  has,  even 
through  dark  and  devious  ways,  achieved  high 
office,  accompanied  by  suitable  emoluments; 
whose  bank  account  permits  a  sumptuous  style 
of  living;  whose  credit  is  unimpaired  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade;  who  has  written  a  book  that 
will  sell  or  a  play  that  will  "draw";  whose  horse 
is  fleetest  of  foot  at  the  races;  whose  yacht  is 
best  equipped  for  a  voyage  around  the  world. 

Is  it  not  time  to  cry  a  halt  and  find  a  new 
definition  for  a  misused  word?  Is  there  not  a 
greater  success,  a  higher  success,  a  safer  success, 
than  that  which  accompanies  affluence  or  gifts 
of  mind  and  body?  These  are  well  enough — nay, 
they  are  even  desirable;  but  they  do  not  con- 
stitute success.  A  man  may  have  failed  in  every 
financial  undertaking;  may  be  a  hopeless  victim 
of  the  most  cruel  disease;  may  be  positively  un- 
couth in  speech  and  person,  without  knowledge 
of  the  courtesy  which  we  are  wont  to  associate 
with  kindliness  of  heart;  may  be  friendless  and 
ignorant  and  forsaken  by  his  fellows;  but  if  he 
patiently  follows,  as  best  he  can,  the  kindly  Light 
which  shows  the  way  to  heaven,  he  is  a  successful 
man.  There  is  no  other. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  re- 
cently delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Ethics  of 
Good  Citizenship,"  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
condemn  the  assertion  so  often  made  by  bigots 
that  Catholics  can  not  be  true  to  their  Church 
and  their  country  at  the  same  time.  Among 
other  things  he  said:  "Whenever  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  at  stake,  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  will  rise  up  as  one  man  to  defend  our 
rights.  There  will  never  come  from  the  Vatican 
a  measure  calculated  to  injure  this  country." 


Herr  Windthorst's  fidelity  to  his  despoiled 
sovereign.  King  George  of  Hanover,  was  worthy 
of  his  noble  character.  When  Bismarck  haughtily 
seized  the  Guelph  fund,  which  was  the  property 
of  King  George  and  his  family,  Windthorst  pro- 
tested again  and  again;  but  the  fund  was,  never- 
theless, used  for  bribing  the  "  Reptile  press." 
At  last  the  Centre  Party  seems  to  have  gained  the 
day,  thanks  to  Windthorst's  perseverance;  and 
the  money  will  be  restored  to  its  rightful  owners. 


The  English  Catholic  papers  and  the  literary 
journals  announce  as  a  recent  occurrence  the 
death  of  Madame  Augustus  Craven.  It  seems — 
and  it  is — a  long  time  since  we  published  the 
news  of  her  death  and  asked  the  prayers  of  our 
readers.  The  author  of  "A  Sister's  Story "  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  kind  remembrance  of  Cath- 
olic readers.  

The  return  to  England  of  an  old  English 
Benedictine  community,  after  three  centuries  of 
enforced  absence,  calls  forth  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the 
old-time  Benedictines.  The  writer  has  evidently 
studied  his  theme  with  great  care,  and  the  result 
is  a  fair  presentation  of  a  subject  which  has  been 
much  and  ignorantly  written  of.  "The  monks," 
he  says,  "  were  really  the  men  of  science,  the 
students,  the  scholars,  and  the  schoolmasters  of 
the  time.  They  were  the  educated  few  amongst 
an  uneducated  majority.  Many  epochs  of  foreign 
and  civil  war  destroyed  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
and  the  castles  of  the  nobility,  but  spared  the 
monasteries  and  convents.  Pictures  or  manu- 
scripts found  in  the  homes  of  vanquished  laymen 


were  confiscated,  and  finally  scattered  or  de- 
stroyed; but  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries, 
protected  by  a  religious  halo,  were  safe  from  the 
ruthless  victors  of  the  time.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  for  the  monks  of  the  West,  that 
many  treasures  of  classic  literature,  the  delight 
of  students  to  this  day,  would  have  perished  in 
the  Middle  Ages  had  not  the  monasteries  been 
sanctuaries,  not  only  for  hunted  men,  but  for  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  past.  The  sacred 
lamp  of  literature  was  kept  alive  by  these  holy 
men,  when  outside  their  walls  the  world  was  given 
up  to  license,  rapine,  and  internecine  strife." 

Mr.  Frederick  Wetherfield,  in  a  letter  which 
touches  upon  the  same  subject,  offers  us  the 
gratifying  assurance  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the 
ancient  faith  in  England.  "  Silently  but  surely," 
he  writes,  "the  old  religion  of  Great  Britain  is 
reconquering  the  land.  All  over  the  country 
monasteries  and  convents  are  rising;  and  the 
Angelus  can  again  be  heard  with  the  song  of  the 
lark  across  the  ploughed  fields." 


The  death  of  Lady  Constance  Bellingham, 
wife  of  Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  is  announced. 
She  was  the  second  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  and  the  sister  of  the  lamented 
Lady  Blanche  Noel,  who  married  Mr.  Murphy 
and  died  in  this  country.  Lady  Constance  Bel- 
lingham shared  the  talents  which  have  been  so 
remarkable  in  the  Noel  family.  She  was  noted 
for  her  charities  and  her  devotion  to  the  Church. 
May  she  rest  in  peace! 

The  magnificent  gift  which  the  Rev.  Father 
McMahon,  of  New  York  city,  has  presente(|  to 
the  Catholic  University  is  the  result  of  careful 
investments  and  economical  living.  A  legacy  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  received  about  fifty  years 
ago  has  become  by  careful  management  the  sum 
of  $400,000.  He  now  disinterestedly  turns  over 
all  he  has  in  the  world  to  Bishop  Keane  for  the 
cause  of  Catholic  education. 


One  of  the  most  promising  young  sculptors  in 
the  United  States  is  Mr.  John  Boyle,  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  a  paper  recently  read  by  Mr.  Maurice 
F.  Egan,  on  "Art  in  America,"  he  said  that  Mr. 
Boyle  "had  gained  all  that  Europe  could  give 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  denational- 
ized; that  he  possesses  the  Celtic  symmetry  and 
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brilliance  with  an  intense  appreciation  of  the 
epic  spirit  in  American  life."  Mr.  Boyle's  Indian 
groups  are  unique,  and  his  animals  have  the  force 
and  individuality  of  Bayre's  lions.  The  New  York 
World,  in  an  article  on  American  sculpture,  says: 
"Among  American  sculptors  that  have  won  recog- 
nition for  idealistic  work  are  Donovan,  of  Chicago, 
whose 'Sophocles' stamped  him  as  being  possessed 
of  the  true  spirit  of  imagery ;  and  Boyle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  moulder  artistically  keen  in  the  conception 
and  treatment  of  allegorical  themes.  Some  of  his 
Indian  commemorations  are  of  striking  excellence. 
'  Themistocles  Singing  the  Victory  of  Salamis,'  a 
heroic  statue  exhibited  several  years  ago  in  the 
Academy  of  Design,  brought  John  Donohoe  at  a 
slng'e  bound  Into  the  fulsome  light  of  public  and 
artistic  approval.  James  Kelly  completes  a  quartet 
of  names  having  a  Celtic  ring.  His  statuette, '  Sher- 
idan's Ride,'  brought  spontaneous  fame.  An  ambi- 
tious group,  of  heroic  size — the  '  Call  to  Arms,'  with 
a  female  figure  full  of  inspiration  as  the  principal 
feature,  to  commemorate  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers 
that  went  out  from  Albany  to  take  part  in  the  late 
war, — is  the  most  Important  work  yet  undertaken 
by  this  rising  young  sculptor." 


Brother  Patrick,  assistant  Superior- General  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christians  Schools,  died  in 
Paris  on  the  26th  ult.  He  was  a  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  member  of  his  Order,  who  for  a 
long  series  of  years  did  eminently  good  work  in 
the  cause  of  Catholic  education,  both  in  this 
couniryand  the  neighboring  Dominion.  R.LP. 


A  new  pontifical  monument  has  been  com- 
pleted for  the  entrance  to  the  Lateran.  It  is  a 
recumbent  figure  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  with  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic  above  him,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  founding  of  these  two  great  relig- 
ious Orders  in  his  reign. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Comberbach,  one  of  the 
oldest  priests  in  England — born  in  1801, — died 
last  month  at  Chertsey.  His  family  were  converts 
to  the  Church,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of 
nineteen  children. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  traits  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  late  Bishop  Gilmour,  of  Cleveland, 
apart  from  the  eminent  mental  qualities  with 
which  he  was  gifted,  was  his  kindliness  of  heart.  It 
may  have  been  that,  at  times,  circumstances  com- 
pelled an  appearance  of  coldness  and  reserve; 


but  those  who  knew  him  best  will  say  that  he 
was  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  friendship,  and  was 
always  tender,  or  strove  to  be,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  obligations.  The  following  incident,  related  in 
the  Catholic  Universey  will  serve  as  an  illustration: 
"One  day,  as  Bishop  Gilmour  sat  in  our  office, a 
poor  woman  entered  and  asked  him  for  an  alms.  He 
searched  his  trousers  pockets — in  vain.  With  a  smile, 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  vest  pocket,  pulled  out  a  folded 
two-dollar  bill  from  it — all  he  had, — and  handed  It 
to  her.  He  died  without  possessing  a  cent,  except 
the  arrears  of  his  current  year's  salary;  without 
owning  a  foot  of  land,  except  his  mother's  grave!" 

The  following  offerings  are  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged: 

For  the  cause  of  the  Cur^  of  Ars:  M.  A.R.,  $1; 
W.J.  Rooney,  $1;  a  Fiiend,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $1 ; 
Mrs.  McC,  $1;  Mrs.  L.  S.,  50  cts.;  James  P.  Cum- 
mings,  $2;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  D.,  $5;  T.J. J.,  $2;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  and  Miss  Ella  McG.,  50  cts. 

For  the  lepers  in  the  diocese  of  Mgr.  Osouf,  Japan : 
James  P.  Cummlngs,  $r. 

For  the  poor  Carmelites:  A  Friend,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  50  cts.;  Children  of  Mary,/er  Miss  J.J.  G.,  $5; 
Mrs.  L.  S  ,  50  cts.;  James  P.Cummings,  $1 ;  M.  A.  H., 
10  cts. 

For  the  needy  missions  of  the  Passionist  Fathers 
in  Chili :  A  Friend,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  50  cts. ;  M.  E.  K., 
50  cts.;  Mrs.  L.  S.,  50  cts.;  James  P.  Cummlngs,  $1. 


Obituary. 

Renumber  them  that  are  in  baHds,  tu  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Mr. John  Berry, of  Troy,N.Y.,  whose  happy  death 
occurred  on  the  i6th  ult. 

Mr.  Peter  L^  nch,  who  passed  away  on  the  5th  ult.,  at 
Belle  Plaine,  Minn.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Lambert,  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  whose  sudden 
but  not  unprovided  death  took  place  on  the  loth  ult. 

Miss  Catherine  Burns,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  25th  ult.,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  Lally,  who  breathed  his  last  on  the  4th 
ult.,  at  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Costello,  of  Ballston  Spa,  N  Y.,  who 
died  a  holy  death  on  the  12th  ult. 

Mr.  Terence  McGrath,  who  piously  yielded  his 
soul  to  God  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  Mineral  Point,  Kan. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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May-Flowers. 


lY    LOUISA    DALTON. 


HENEATH  the  weight  of  sodden  leaves 

The  little  blossoms  hide; 
One  thought  their  gentle  spirit  grieves, 
And  will  not  be  denied. 
"We  are  so  small,  so  dull  of  hue," 
They  say  between  their  sighs; 
"  What  can  such  tiny  flowers  do 
To  please  Our  Lady's  eyes?" 

But  as  they  speak  there  comes  a  shout, — 

The  children  make  reply: 
"  For  you  we've  tossed  the  poppies  out 

And  passed  the  tulips  by. 
You  do  not  wear  so  gay  a  gown, 

But  who  is  half  so  sweet? 
Come,  little  blossoms,  do  not  frown, 

But  nestle  at  her  feet!" 

The  flowers  lift  their  blushing  heads, 

And  quite  forget  to  sigh; 
The'n  hurry  from  their  lowly  beds. 

As  martyrs  haste  to  die. 
No  more  beneath  the  sodden  leaves 

They  breathe  their  life  away; 
But,  lying  at  Our  Lady's  feet. 
They  make  the  children's  chapel  sweet. 

And  usher  in  the  May. 


That  the  path  of  life  is  always  a  difficult  one 
to  tread  is  a  lesson  every  mortal  learns  sooner 
or  later.  When  a  child  is  born  in  a  Mexican 
family  it  is  saluted  with  these  words:  "Child, 
thou  art  come  into  the  world  to  endure  and  say 
nothing." 

When  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  was  but  five  years 
old,  she  showed  her  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin by  often  mounting  the  stairs  on  her  knees, 
and  saying  a  "  Hail  Mary  "  on  each  step. 


Stepmother  Jimmle." 

BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 
L 

EARS  ago,  on  a  windy  evening  in 
March,  I  was  returning  from  the 
Sisters'  hospital,  where,  as  one  of  a 
volunteer  choir  who  attended  there 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  I  had  been 
assisting  at  Benediction.  The  clock 
was  striking  six  as  I  passed  a  large 
building,  formerly  a  carriage  factory,  but  which  for 
some  reason  or  other  had  been  long  untenanted. 
Suddenly,  from  the  cavernous  area  under  the  high 
steps,  came  the  sound  of  a  queer,  childish  voice, 
singing,  one  might  say,  as  if  through  tears.  If  I 
had  not  known  the  words  already,  I  could  not 
have  understood  them;  as  it  was,  their  pathos 
touched  my  heart.  Peering  down  through  the 
fading  light,  I  discovered  a  little  figure  huddled 
in  a  corner  of  the  steps,  rocking  to  and  fro  with 
folded  arms,  as  he  crooned  rather  than  sang: 
"One  more  day  to  stray, 
One  more  night  to  roam ; 
All  danger  past,  safe,  safe  at  last, — 
Safe  in  my  Father's  home." 

The  figure  kept  on  its  monotonous  swaying 
for  a  moment,  then  the  head  was  lifted  from  a 
pair  of  misshapen  shoulders,  and  I  saw  that  the 
boy  was  a  hunchback.  Thick,  unkempt,  black 
curly  hair  framed  the  face,  and  a  pair  of  brilliant 
dark  eyes  gleamed  beneath  a  high, white  forehead. 

"Why  are  you  sitting  here  in  the  cold,  little 
boy?"  I  asked,  as  he  looked  up  at  me.  "And 
why  do  you  sing  so  sadly?  It  is  time  for  you  to 
be  in  the  house — at  home." 

The  bundle  of  rags  stood  on  its  feet.  "  Jimmie 
got  no  home,"  he  said.  "Jimmie  like  to  sing 
good  song  when  he  hungry." 

He  spoke  as  between  locked  teeth;  there  was 
a  halt  and  peculiar  sibilant  sound  in  his  speech. 

"No  home?"  I  replied.  "Where  do  you  stay 
at  nights,  and  how  do  you  live?" 

"Stepmother  beat  Jimmie.  Jimmie  run  away. 
Father  live  hillside.  Jimmie  afraid  to  go  home. 
Eat  in  swill-tub — nasty  swill-tub!  Can't  help  it. 
Sometimes  ladies  give  Jimmie  breakfast.  Jimmie 
sleep  an3rwheres.  Policemen  run  Jimmie  off." 
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"  Poor  boy! "  I  said,  taking  his  little  cold  hand. 

He  continued:  "Some  ladies  no  like  Jimmie. 
Some  mens  no  like  Jimmie.  Crook  hands,  crook 
feet,  crook  head.  Jimmie  no  talk  right.  Bad  boys 
tease  Jimmie." 

"Come  along,  my  little  fellow,  and  you  shall 
have  some  supper.  And  can  you  hurry,  or  does 
it  hurt  you  to  walk?  I  have  not  far  to  go,  but  my 
supper  is  waiting." 

He  answered  me  with  a  very  merry,  if  not 
sonorous,  laugh.  "See,  Jimmie  walk  quicker'n 
lady,"  he  said,  shambling  along  in  front.  "  Come, 
lady !  Jimmie  walk  front;  no  walk  in  dirty  clothes 
with  pretty  lady.  See!"  Without  waiting  for  a 
reply  he  hurried  forward,  keeping  in  advance  of 
me  all  the  while,  always  waiting  at  the  corners 
to  see  which  way  he  should  turn.  At  last  I  bade 
him  keep  close  to  my  side,  and  a  few  more  steps 
brought  us  to  my  home.  He  stopped  at  the  gate, 
refusing  to  go  any  farther. 

"  Cooks  push  Jimmie  out,"  he  said.  "  Cooks  no 
like  boys.  Lady  bring  supper  here;  Jimmie  wait." 

"  No,  no! "  I  replied.  "  Our  cook  is  kind.  Come 
in;  run  around  that  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  I 
will  open  the  door  for  you  in  a  moment."  And 
I  hurried  through  the  hall  and  dining-room  into 
the  kitchen. 

Ellen  had  not  been  with  us  long,  but  I  knew 
her  to  be  a  warm-hearted  Irishwoman.  However, 
I  was  not  prepared  for  her  exclamation  of  pleased 
surprise  when  I  opened  the  kitchen  door  and 
ushered  in  my  forlorn  specimen  of  humanity, 
who,  seen  in  the  gas-light,  looked  a  veritable 
picture  of  distress. 

"Oh,  then,  Miss  Anna,"  she  cried,  "'tis  now 
ye  did  a  charitable  act,  if  ye  never  done  one 
before,  when  ye  brought  in  poor  *  Stepmother 
Jimmie,*  to  give  him  a  bite  an'  a  taste  of  the 
fire;  for  I  know  that's  what  is  in  your  mind  to 
do  for  him  this  blessed  minute!" 

Before  she  had  finished  the  boy  was  shaking 
her  hand,  jumping  up  and  down  on  his  poor 
deformed  feet,  and  pointing  from  her  to  me  as 
he  said:  "Good  luck,  good  lady!  Good  Ellen! 
Jimmie  thought  nice  Ellen  lost." 

"  You  seem  to  be  old  friends,"  I  said,  greatly 
surprised.  "How  fortunate  it  is  that  you  have 
come  together  again! " 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  Miss,  after  supper. 
I'll  ring  the  bell  now.  They've  only  been  waitin' 


for  you  to  come  in.  An'  Jimmie  an'  me'll  have  a 
fine  male  to  ourselves;  won't  we,  Jimmie?" 

"  Yes,  yes!  Jimmie  hungry,"  said  the  boy,  look- 
ing around  with  ravenous  eyes. 

So  I  left  them  to  tell  my  tale  to  the  family,  now 
assembled  in  the  dining-room.  In  my  father's 
house  no  stranger  was  ever  refused  charity; 
therefore,  I  knew  my  recital  would  meet  with 
sympathy  from  all.  Supper  over,  we  went  in  a 
body  to  the  kitchen,  where  we  found  the  boy  com- 
fortably seated  before  the  fire.  He  arose  as  we 
entered,  smiling  brightly  on  the  group. 

"Good  people!"  he  said;  "good  supper!" 
Then,  pointing  to  one  of  my  brothers,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  his  own  age,  he  added:  "Nice  boy, 
pretty  boy!  Nice  buttons  on  jacket,  and  Jimmie 
no  like  yellow  buttons." 

"'Twas  a  policeman  gave  him  an  old  coat, 
ma'am," said  Ellen,  addressing  my  mother;  "an' 
it  was  that  long  for  him.  An'  the  vagabonds  on 
the  hillside  called  him  *  Buttons,'  on  account  of 
the  gold  ones  at  the  back.  That's  what  he  manes." 

"Poor  child!"  said  my  father.  "Something 
must  be  done  for  him.  Come,  Mary.  We  will 
leave  him  to  Anna  and  the  boys;  they  will  soon 
contrive  to  make  him  comfortable." 

After  they  had  gone  back  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  my  brothers  had  taken  the  boy  to  the  play- 
house in  the  yard,  where  a  good  many  old  clothes 
were  stored,  Ellen  told  me  his  story. 

"  He  had  a  fine  mother,  ma'am,"  she  said;  "an' 
in  thim  days  Jimmie's  father  was  a  dacent  man. 
But  the  mother  died  when  the  little  fellow  was 
two  years  old, — that's  eight  years  ago:  he's  tin 
now.  An'  not  long  after  the  poor  man  was  de- 
luded into  marryin'  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  because  he  heard  she  had  a  thrifle  of 
money.  Whether  she  had  or  not,  he  never  saw  a 
farthin'  of  it;  for  she  dhrank.  An'  she  bate  him- 
self an'  Jimmie,  till  he  turned  to  dhrink  too,  an' 
lost  his  trade;  an'  at  long  last  she  turned  the  poor 
child  out  of  the  house  an'  he  sick  with  scarlet 
fever.  He  lay  in  a  shed  for  two  days  an'  nights, 
in  the  cold  Febr'ary  weather,  till  some  of  the 
neighbors  found  him  an'sint  him  to  the  hospital. 
He  came  out  of  it  a  cripple.  Since  thin  he's  had 
no  home,  only  lyin'  about  on  lumber  piles  at 
night,  an'  atin'  out  of  the  swill-tubs  by  day,  unless 
some  good  soul,  out  of  charity,  gives  him  a  bite 
now  an'  thin." 
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"And  does  his  father  take  no  care  of  the  poor 
child?"  I  asked. 

"  He  doesn't,  Miss  Anna.  He's  afraid  of  the  old 
woman.  He  spends  more  than  half  his  time  in 
the  workhouse  these  days.  Sometimes  she  does 
be  there  herself,  an'  thin  he'll  keep  Jimmie  in 
the  house  till  she  serves  her  time.  When  she  does, 
Jimmie's  dhriven  out  again." 

"What  is  to  become  of  the  child?"  I  said. 
"Can  he  do  anything  at  all  with  his  poor  mis- 
shapen hands?" 

"Can  he,  Miss!  Indeed  there's  not  a  handier 
little  fellow,  nor  a  claner,  if  he  has  anything  to 
be  dacent  with;  nor  a  gintlemanlier,  in  spite  of 
his  rags;  for,  as  I  said  before,  his  mother  was  a 
fine  woman.  Places  where  I'd  be  livin'  I've  had 
him  chop  kindlin'  an'  scrub  the  pavement;  an' 
he's  just  a  wonder,  that's  what  he  is.  He  can 
make  himself  useful  at  anything." 

"  Perhaps  we  might  arrange  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  do,  if  we  could  find  a  place  for  him 
to  sleep." 

"Twould  be  a  fine  thing,  if  your  father  would 
give  his  consint.  There's  that  empty  room  over 
the  playhouse;  sure  that  would  be  a  fine  place 
for  the  poor  child." 

I  next  took  counsel  with  my  father  and  mother 
in  the  parlor.  Both  were  willing  to  give  the  boy 
a  trial.  When  I  returned  to  the  kitchen,  I  found 
a  pile  of  clothes  awaiting  my  inspection.  From 
these  I  selected  two  complete  suits,  including 
shirts  and  socks, — a  broad  smile  illumining 
Jimmie's  face  as  he  stood  looking  on.  When  I 
explained  that  we  would  give  him  a  home  if  he 
proved  to  be  a"good  boy  and  made  himself  use- 
ful, his  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

"For  to-night,  Jimmie,"  I  said,  "you  will  sleep 
on  a  pile  of  straw  in  the  room  which  is  to  be 
yours.  There  are  several  old  comforters  in  the 
attic,  which  I  shall  bring  down.  To-morrow  we 
will  arrange  a  better  bed." 

Mentally  I  had  decided  that  a  good  bath  and 
the  burning  of  his  unsightly  rags  on  the  morrow 
would  be  the  initiatory  process  to  his  taking  his 
place  in  the  household;  but  he  surprised  me  on 
the  spot  by  saying  to  Ellen:  "Good  Ellen,  put 
plenty  water  in  big  tub,  plenty  soap.  Jimmie  wash 
in  stable;  burn  dirty  clothes, — nasty  clothes!" 
with  an  upward  curl  of  the  lip  and  a  gesture 
of  disgust.  • 


I  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  evidence  of 
cleanliness,  and  still  more  astonished  when  he 
said : "  To-morrow  Jimmie  know  good  barber.  Cut 
hair.  Too  long,  too  dirty.  Grow  again — pretty 
hair.  Good  barber— always  cut  Jimmie's  hair. 
Jimmie  haul  wood  for  him." 

The  boys  lit  the  lantern,  showed  him  where 
the  tub  could  be  found,  and  assisted  him  to  carry 
several  buckets  of  warm  water  into  the  shed. 
From  the  length  of  time  he  took  to  perform  his 
ablutions,  and  the  splashing  and  dashing  that 
went  on,  we  had  no  doubt  they  were  thorough. 
Finally  he  appeared,  quite  unabashed,  at  the 
kitchen  door,  clad  in  a  long  red  flannel  night- 
shirt belonging  to  one  of  the  boys,  looking  as 
clean  as  soap  and  water  could  make  him. 

"Jimmie  put  dirty  rags  in  corner,"  he  said. 
"Jimmie  burn  them  to-morrow" — while,  smiling 
and  nodding  to  his  admiring  audience,  he  fol- 
lowed Ellen,  with  her  pile  of  comforters,  to  his 
new  sleeping  room. 

Thenceforward  Jimmie  was  looked  upon  as 
a  member  of  the  household.  He  developed  re- 
markable capabilities.  Often,  looking  at  his  de- 
formed shoulders  and  shrunken,  stunted  limbs, 
I  wondered  how  he  accomplished  so  much  as 
he  did.  The  gravel-walks  and  lawn  were  always 
without  a  shred  or  stray  leaf  upon  them;  kind- 
ling, cut  in  regular  lengths  and  piled  in  the 
same  order,  adorned  the  shed,  the  floor  of  which 
he  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  steps  and  pave- 
ment threatened  to  wear  away  in  hollows  from 
the  frequency  of  his  scrubbings.  Ellen's  tins  and 
pans  bore  shining  evidence  of  his  skill  as  a  pol- 
isher. With  a  long  blue  check  pinafore  in  front 
of  him,  he  often  wiped  the  dishes,  spiced  cake, 
peeled  apples,  or  stemmed  fruit  and  berries. 

His  own  room  was  a  marvel  of  neatness.  He 
had  covered  the  walls  with  well- chosen  pictures 
from  illustrated  papers,  displaying  remarkable 
taste  in  his  selections.  Opposite  his  bed  hung  a 
copy  of  the  far-famed  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Counsel.  Under  it,  on  a  small  table,  covered 
with  a  bit  of  red  cloth  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  ragbag,  was  a  small  glass  saucer,  in  which  he 
always  kept  holy  water;  on  either  side  of  this 
two  large  empty  spools,  covered  with  gilt  paper, 
did  duty  for  candlesticks.  I  had  given  him  some 
wax  tapers  of  various  colors,  and  these  he  lighted 
every  night  while  saying  hie  prayers.  His  bed 
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was  covered  with  a  gay,  old-fashioned  patchwork 
quilt  of  my  great-grandmother's  days.  The  rough 
floor  he  had  hidden  under  various  parti-colored 
strips  of  carpet,  found  in  the  garret.  An  old  wash- 
stand  served  two  purposes, — in  the  drawers  he 
kept  his  neat  though  scanty  stock  of  clothing. 

He  was  an  adept  at  mending  and  patching, 
and  mother  often  held  him  up  as  a  model  to  the 
boys  for  the  manner  in  which  he  brushed  and 
took  care  of  his  clothes.  He  had  three  suits  in 
constant  use.  One,  very  comfortable,  though 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  he  wore  all  through 
the  week;  another  he  kept  for  Saturdays,  when 
he  had  the  roughest  work  to  do;  and  his  Sunday 
suit,  a  very  good  one,  which  had  become  too 
small  for  my  brother  Ned,  was  in  his  eyes  a  woif- 
der  of  fineness  and  beauty.  He  had  a  passion  for 
bright  neckties,  which  he  would  fashion  himself 
out  of  scraps  of  silk  or  ribbon.  These  he  kept 
carefully  wrapped  in  paper  in  a  pasteboard  box, 
with  some  handkerchiefs  the  boys  had  given  him. 
I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  his  shoes,  which 
had  to  be  specially  made  to  fit  his  deformed  feet, 
were  always  shining;  as  were  also,  through  his 
pains  and  industry,  those  of  all  the  male  members, 
of  the  household. 

From  the  time  the  little  vagrant  came  to  us 
till  the  day  he  left  us,  no  one  ever  had  occasion 
to  reprove  him. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Our  Lady  of  the  Gulf. 

(Conclusion.) 

When  Hildegarde  awoke  the  sun  was  getting 
ready  to  set,  and  there  was  no  sound  but  the 
lapping  of  the  waves,  and  that  which  the  cows 
made  as  they  softly  nibbled  the  scanty  grass. 
She  jumped  up  and  ran,  but  no  voices  answered 
her  as  she  called.  She  hurried  to  where  the  boats 
had  been;  but  not  one,  as  we  know,  was  moored 
in  the  shallow  water,  and  she  was  sure  she  had 
been  forgotten.  Then,  being  only  twelve  years  old 
and  not  very  well,  she  sat  down  and  cried.  Per- 
haps some  real  grown-up  people  might  have 
done  the  same  in  her  place. 

The  cows  had  followed  her,  and  stood  chewing 
their  cuds,  seeming  to  understand  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened.  And  while  she 


wept  and  trembled,  just  from  the  dread  of  being 
left  alone  to  meet  the  awful  darkness,  the  sound 
of  the  Angelus  bell  came  floating  through  the 
clear  air.  It  brought  courage  to  Hildegarde,  and 
she  knelt  down.  "Our  Lady  of  the  Gulf,"  she 
prayed,  "please  take  care  of  a  poor  little  girl 
who  has  been  forgotten."  She  found  some  bread 
and  butter  the  others  had  left,  and  made  her 
supper  of  it.  There  was  a  smouldering  fire,  too; 
and  she  heaped  dead  boughs  upon  it  until  the 
flames  shot  high  in  the  air.  There  was  really 
nothing  but  loneliness  to  fear,  and  in  a  short 
time  she,  to  her  surprise,  found  herself  growing 
sleepy  again.  She  summoned  all  her  courage, 
made  a  little  bed  of  leaves,  put  her  cloak  about 
her,  heaped  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  and,  saying 
a  short  prayer  Sister  Ignatia  had  taught  her,  lay 
down  on  her  rustic  couch.  And  then,  before 
she  knew  it — was  it  a  dream? — the  sun  was  up, 
and  some  one  was  calling  her  in  her  own  dear 
mother's  voice:  "Hildegarde!  my  lamb!  my  dar- 
ling! Where  are  you?"  And  it  was  her  mother; 
and  Luis,  very  much  crestfallen,  was  there,  too. 

"  I  came  in  the  night,  and  oh,  what  I  have 
suffered  I  can  not  tell  you! "  sobbed  Mrs.  Brandt. 

"  But  it  wasn't  so  very  awful  as  it  might  have 
been,"  answered  Hildegarde,  turning  comforter. 
"There  might  have  been  alligators  instead  of 
cows,  you  know." 

Mother  and  child  sat  hand  in  hand  as  the  boat 
flew  back  over  the  water.  There  was  much  they 
wished  to  say,  but  were  silent,  being  too  happy  to 
speak.  It  was  not  until  they  reached  the  hotel 
that  Hildegarde  learned  how  it  all  happened, — 
how  Luis  had  made  a  mistake;*  how  Mrs.  Mc- 
Millan had  gone  to  bed  at  five  o'clock  with  one 
of  her  terrible  headaches,  and  given  orders  not 
to  be  disturbed;  and  how  no  one  had  suspected 
that  Hildegarde  was  not  safe  somewhere,  until 
the  midnight  train  had  brought  her  mother. 

The  children  were  in  a  wild  state  of  excite- 
ment; and  Willie  Garrison  forgot  that  he  was 
almost  ten  years  old — quite  a  man,  in  fact,— and 
was  found  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  gallery, 
overcome  with  grief. 

"  I'll  never  get  over  being  ashamed,"  he  said 
through  his  tears,  when  Hildegarde  could  leave 
her  mother  long  enough  to  go  with  the  others 
and  search  for  him.  It  was  curious!  Here  was  the 
heroine  of  a  very  startling  and  serious  adventure 
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obliged  to  go  to  work  and  cheer  up  everybody 
else,  when  one  would  have  thought  that  it  was 
she  who  needed  the  consolation! 

"  Willie,"  she  said,  "  and  Kitty,  and  the  rest  of 
you,  there's  no  reason  for  feeling  this  way.  I'm 
not  a  bit  hurt,  and  I  wasn't  even  scared — that  is, 
not  very  much.  And  the  cows  seemed  to  under- 
stand, and  they  were  real  company,  especially 
one  that  had  a  bell  on  her  neck." 

"But  we  didn't  mean  to  leave  you." 

"Why,  of  course  you  didn't!" 

"And  we  thought  you  were  in  the  other  boat, 
and  we  were  so  sleepy  and  tired  that  we  went 
right  straight  to  bed,  and  the  next  thing — oh,  I 
can't  go  on! — you  were  missing;  and  I  thought 
about  sharks  and — "  Willie's  speech  ended  in  a 
wail  very  unsuitable  to  a  boy  who  was  going  into 
the  third  reader  in  September. 

"Did  you  know  my  mother  had  come?"  said 
Hildegarde.  "  She  is  taking  a  nap  just  now.  It  was 
worth  being  afraid  one  night  just  to  hear  her 
voice  in  the  morning.  Now,  all  come  here,  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  some  very  pretty  birds  I  saw 
in  the  city.  They  were  green  birds,  and  fired  off 
little  tin  guns." 

The  children  crowded  around,  and  Willie 
wiped  his  eyes  on  his  clean  sleeves. 

"  Now,"  Hildegarde  went  on,  the  bird  story 
done,  "  I've  another  story." 

"A  true  one?" 

"Yes,  just  as  true  as  it  can  be.  Once  there  was 
a  man — a  real  nice,  good  man, — and  he  had  no 
relations  in  the  world  but  just  one  boy,  his  nephew. 
But  the  nephew,  being  young,  liked  to  have  his 
own  way  more  than  the  uncle  thought  he  should; 
and  one  day  the  uncle  said:  'I'll  go  away  and 
stay  a  while;  then  maybe  you'll  get  over  wanting 
to  be  a  picture  painter,  and  we  can  get  on  better.' 
So  the  uncle  went  a  long  way  off,  and  kept  want- 
ing to  see  my — John;  and  John  kept  wanting  to 
see  him,  but  he  couldn't  give  up  being  a  picture 
painter.  And  the  years  went  by,  till  the  uncle 
wrote:  'Come  to  California.'  And  John  wrote 
back:  'I  can't  go;  I  am  going  to  be  married.' — 
*  But  I  don't  want  you  to  get  married,'  the  uncle 
wrote.  And  John  answered  that  he  was  married. 
So  there  was  no  more  to  say.  Pretty  soon  the 
uncle  wrote  that  he  was  going  to  be  married,  too, 
to  a  Spanish  lady.  By  and  by  the  nephew  died, 
and  his  children  died,  all  but  one  little  girl — " 


"What  was  her  name?"  asked  Willie. 
"We'll  call  her  Polly." 
"Was  she  a  nice  girl?" 

"  Oh,  not  very— but  that  doesn't  matter.  Well, 
the  uncle's  wife  died,  and  he  began  thinking 
about  Polly  and  wanting  to  see  her,  for  he  had 
kept  on  liking  his  nephew  all  the  while.  So  he 
settled  up  his  business  and  went  where  she  lived; 
and  her  mother  said  she  was  far  away,  where 
there  were  shrimps  and  alligators — " 

"And  islands?"  asked  Willie,  his  eyes  twin- 
kling; for  he  was  growing  very  much  interested. 
"There  may  have  been  an  island  or  two.  And 
the  uncle  said:  '  Let's  go  and  find  her.'  And  that 
made  the  mother  glad.  Then  they  rode  on  the 
cars,  and  rode  and  rode  till  they  got  to  the  place 
where  she  had  been,  and  she  was  lost." 
"And  did  they  find  her—" 
"Yes,  they  did,  thank  God!"   interposed  a 
cheery  voice,  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  dear- 
est old  gentleman  you  ever  saw.   "You  see,  I 
know  all  about  it;  for  I  am  the  uncle!" 

What  screams  of  delighted  surprise  and  clap- 
ping of  hands  followed  we  leave  our  own  young 
people  to  imagine.  And  Willie  Garrison  said  he 
guessed  who  the  story  was  about;  for  he  had 
heard  the  maids  talking  about  it,  only  he  didn't 
know  then  just  what  they  meant. 

"Are  you  as  old  as  Santa  Claus?"  lisped  one  of 
the  little  ones,  gazing  at  the  stranger's  white  hair. 

"No,  I'm  only  fourteen,"  he  answered,  gaily;  ' 
"and  to-morrow,  after  I  have  had  a  good  night's 
rest,  I  shall  only  be  twelve,  just  Hildegarde's 
age.  I'm  never  going  to  be  any  older  than  she  is." 
They  all  walked  out  into  the  sweet  pine  woods, 
and  the  nice  old  uncle  told  them  true  stories 
about  grizzly  bears,  until  Mrs.  Brandt  came  out, 
saying  that  she  couldn't  possibly  take  any  more 
time  to  sleep,  because  she  was  so  glad  to  have 
her  little  daughter  again. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  scholars  filed  by 
from  the  little  school  across  the  way,  Hildegarde, 
in  spite  of  her  new  happiness,  was  rather  uneasy; 
for  Sister  Ignatia  would  be  expecting  her.  And 
she  had  a  feeling,  somewhat  undefined,  that  her 
mother,  not  believing  in  religion,  might  not  ap- 
prove of  her  new  friend,  of  whom  she  had  spoken 
in  her  letters  only  as  a  lady  who  had  been  very 
kind  to  her.  If  her  forebodings  proved  true,  what 
would  she  do?   How  could  she  give  up  the  sweet 
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new  faith'  that  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  her 
heart?  As  she  sat  thinking  she  saw  that  Uncle 
James  was  looking  at  her  very  intently,  and  there 
was  something  in  his  face  which  seemed  to  say, 
"Tell  me  all  about  it.  What  are  great-uncles  for, 
especially  when  they  have  come  all  the  way  from 
California,  if  not  to  help  little  maids  out  of 
their  troubles?" 

So  she  told  him  everything,  and  when  she 
finished  knew  that  she  had  in  him  a  sympathetic 
friend. 

"  Hildegarde,"  he  said,  "  God's  ways  are  past 
finding  out.  I  have  been  a  Catholic  for  years, 
and  was  wondering  what  you  and  your  mother 
would  think  about  it." 

He  told  her  of  his  Spanish  wife,  so  innocent 
and  gentle,  who  had  taught  him  to  walk  in  the 
true  way;  and  would  have  said  much  more  only 
it  was  time  to  go  and  see  Sister  Ignatia.  And  he 
declared  that  he  would  go,  too,  if  Hildegarde 
would  like  to  have  him.  The  call  was  very  short, 
but  Uncle  James  found  time  to  tell  the  Sister 
that  he  was  anxious  to  make  Our  Lady  of  the 
Gulf  a  thank-offering  for  taking  such  care  of  his 
niece.  And  a  new  sanctuary  lamp  was  soon  hang- 
ing before  the  altar  of  that  little  church. 

My  story  is  almost  done;  there  is  but  one  thing 
more  to  tell.  When  Hildegarde  went  about  a  mile 
down  the  beach,  with  her  mother  and  uncle,  to 
see  the  house  where  her  father  had  lived  when 
a  boy,  they  found  that  it  was  for  sale. 

"If  I  had  a  million  dollars,"  said  the  little  girl, 
"  I  would  buy  it,  and  we  would  live  here  always." 

"In  such  a  quiet  place?"  asked  Uncle  James. 

"  I  like  it  all  the  better  for  being  quiet.  But, 
you  know,"  bravely,  although  with  an  unconscious 
sigh, "  we  shall  have  to  go  away  pretty  soon,  so 
mother  can  write." 

"She  is  not  going  to  write  any  more,"  said 
Uncle  James.  "I  haven't  quite  a  million  dollars; 
but  if  you'll  make  a  home  for  a  homeless  old 
fellow  who  has  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  him, 
I'll  buy  this  place  to-morrow." 

Their  happy  faces  answered  him.  Then,  as 
they  stood  there  on  the  portico  of  the  old  home, 
so  soon  to  be  their  own,  the  sound  of  the  church 
bell  was  wafted  to  them  on  the  scented  air,  and 
Mrs.  Brandt  listened  reverently  as  the  others 
softly  said  the  Angelus. 

Francesca. 


Lives  Worth  Living. 

Mr.  George  Washington  Childs  is  one  of  those 
Christian  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  who  are 
fast  disappearing  from  modern  life.  He  has  won 
a  high  measure  of  success,  because  he  was  willing 
to  work  hard  and  to  live  up  to  the  law  of  his  con- 
science. Few  men  have  a  better  right  so  advise 
those  who  are  beginning  life  as  he  began  it  many 
years  ago.  He  is  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said: 
The  world  is  better  that  he  has  lived.  His  coun- 
sels are  all  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  man  of  golden  deeds 
rather  than  fine  words.  In  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  young  Americans,  Mr.  Childs  says: 

"I  am  aware  that  many  people  think  that  a 
man  may  do  things  in  his  public  employment 
which  he  will  not  think  is  right  to  do  in  his 
domestic  or  private  life.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
view;  and  if  the  record  of  my  life  has  any  value, 
it  is  in  showing  that  at  least  it  is  not  necessary 
to  success  in  business  that  a  man  should  indulge 
in  'sharp'  practices.  There  are  higher  satisfac- 
tions than  the  mere  getting  of  money,  and  riches 
can  not  compensate  a  man  for  the  consciousness 

of  having  lived  a  dishonorable  and  selfish  life 

But  perhaps  I  can  not  better  sum  up  my  advice 
to  young  people  than  to  say  that  I  have  derived, 
and  still  find,  the  greatest  pleasure  in  my  life 
in  doing  good  to  others.  Do  good  constantly, 
patiently  and  wisely,  and  you  will  never  have 
cause  to  say  that  your  life  was  not  worth  living." 


A  Word  to  the  King. 

Father  S^raphin  was  no  less  a  pious  and 
austere  Christian  because  he  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  Louis  XIII., 
of  France,  sent  for  him  and  requested  him  to 
deliver  a  sermon  in  the  royal  chapel.  This  the 
good  priest  did,  but  made  no  reference  to  the 
presence  of  the  King.  Louis  remarked  this,  and 
asked  him  his  reason.  "  Sire,"  said  Father  S^ra- 
phin, "  I  know  it  is  the  custom  to  compliment 
you  in  the  beginning  of  sermons,  but  please  ex- 
cuse me  from  doing  so;  for  I  have  searched  the 
Holy  Scriptures  all  through  for  a  compliment, 
and  have  found  none." 
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BY   WILLIAM   D.   KELLY. 

rnADONNA,  when  to  April's  frowns 
Succeed  May's  winsome  glances. 
And,  decked  with  flowers,  the  hills  and  downs 

Await  each  morn's  advances; 
The  birds  repeat  the  sweetest  lays 

That  form  their  repertories. 
Because  to  thee  belong  these  days. 

And  thine  are  all  their  glories. 

Madonna,  when,  at  night,  we  see 

The  day  to  dusk  surrender. 
The  skies  our  world  which  canopy 

Assume  unwonted  splendor: 
With  softer  scintillations  blend 

The  stars  that  shine  each  even; 
The  azure  arches  downward  bend. 

And  bring  earth  nearer  heaven. 


The  Day  of  Pentecost. 

EFORE  ascending  into  heaven,  Jesus 
had  said  to  His  disciples:  "I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans."  And,  indeed. 
He  left  them  His  own  Mother,  who, 
taking  His  place,  would  be  a  parent  to  them 
until  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  their 
return  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  they  went  to 
Mount  Sion,  on  the  east  side  of  which  was  built 
the  house  of  the  Cenacle,  belonging  either  to  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea  or  Nicodemus.  It  had  become 


a  holy  house,  consecrated  by  the  institution  of  the 
Divine  Eucharist,  in  which  Jesus  was  to  continue 
His  bodily  presence  upon  earth;  and  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Christian  priesthood,  wherein 
His  soul  will  reside  until  the  end  of  time.  As  it 
was  the  cradle  of  this  mystical  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
house  of  the  Cenacle  was  to  become  also  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  Church. 

In  this  house,  so  well  adapted  for  retirement 
because  of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  were 
gathered  together.  There  also  was  Mary,  the 
Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  would  descend 
first  of  all  upon  her,  and  afterward  upon  the 
disciples,  to  the  end  that  she  might  become  the 
Mother  of  the  members,  as  she  was  the  Mother 
of  the  Head. 

As  Mother  of  Jesus,  she  presided  over  the 
assembly,  or  the  family,  constituting  the  newly- 
established  Church.  However,  out  of  respect 
for  the  order  appointed  by  her  Divine  Son,  she 
wished  St.  Peter  to  assume  the  external  and 
active  presidency.  It  was  no  doubt  at  her  invi- 
tation and  upon  her  advice  that  St.  Peter  rose 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  and  inaugurated 
the  exercise  of  his  primacy,  by  the  discourse  in 
which  he  proposed  that  one  should  be  chosen 
to  replace  the  traitor  Judas.  Two  candidates 
were  put  forward :  Joseph,  who  was  surnamed 
Justus,  and  Matthias.  The  choice  was  left  to  lot — 
or  rather  to  God,  whom  they  invoked  in  prayer. 
With  more  fervor  than  all,  Mary  exclaimed: 
"Thou  Lord,  who  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
show  whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen." 
And  thus  it  might  be  said  that  Matthias  was 
selected  through  the  prayer  of  Mary, — that  he 
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was  in  a  sense  her  chosen  Apostle,  as  the  eleven 
were  the  choice  of  Jesus. 

Then  all  were  engaged  in  prayer  during  the 
ten  days  of  which  St.  Luke  speaks.  It  was  a 
prayer  in  which  all  were  united,  because  the  as- 
pirations and  petitions  of  all  had  a  common 
centre  in  the  heart  of  Mary.  The  example  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  her  fervor,  in  her  silence, 
and  in  all  her  virtues,  was  the  most  eloquent  of 
sermons.  She  left  her  retirement  only  to  accom- 
pany the  Apostles  each  day  to  the  Temple, 
where  she  continued  the  prayer  and  recollection 
of  the  Cenacle. 

On  the  tenth  day  two  Pentecosts  were  cele- 
brated at  the  same  time.  While  the  Jews  were 
solemnizing  the  commemoration  of  the  Law 
given  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Holy  Spirit  brought 
to  the  Cenacle  the  law  of  grace,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  recalled  not  the  lightning  and 
terrors,  but  the  steadfast  light  and  sweet  peace 
of  old.  About  the  third  hour  a  sound  from 
heaven,  as  of  a  mighty  wind,  was  heard;  "and  it 
filled  the  whole  house  where  they  were  sitting." 
According  to  tradition,  a  globe  of  fire  descended 
upon  the  head  of  Mary,  and  afterward  broke 
into  a  hundred  and  twenty  tongues  of  flame, 
which  rested  upon  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  disciples.  "And  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  they  began  to  speak  with  divers 
tongues,  according  as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them 
to  speak."  They  spoke  various  languages,  but 
without  confusion;  for  they  all  spoke  the  same 
thing  and  understood  one  another.  These  dif- 
ferent languages  had  their  unity  in  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  the  Word,  from  whom  they  had  come, 
and  to  whom  they  would  return,  to  reveal  to  all 
God  made  man  in  her  and  dwelling  amongst  us. 

The  Pasch  of  the  Jews  had  been  replaced  by 
the  Christian  Pasch;  so,  too,  was  it  with  their 
Pentecost  upon  that  day;  so,  too,  would  it  be, 
gradually,  with  all  their  festivals — the  figure  giv- 
ing place  to  the  reality. 

It  was,  then,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  the  fulness  of 
Mary  that  all  received  on  that  day.  A  remarkable 
and  mysterious  fact  is  that  in  the  Gospel  mention 
is  made,  first  of  all,  of  the  pouring  forth  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  only  in  Mary  and  through  her.  She 
was  His  temple,  and  privileged  beyond  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Angelic 
Salutation.  On  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  she 


became  His  spouse;  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  she 
contracted  with  Him  a  new  alliance,  with  an 
increase  and  superabundance  of  heavenly  gifts^ 
which  she  distributed  first  to  the  disciples  and 
then  to  the  Church. 

She  received  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  in  pro- 
portion to  her  humility;  the  Spirit  of  sanctificatiott 
in  proportion  to  her  grace;  the  Spirit  of  love  in 
proportion  to  the  love  of  her  Immaculate  Heart,. 
— that  is  to  say,  she  received  Him  above  and 
beyond  all  proportion.  She  received  Him  still 
further  according  to  her  offices  in  regard  to  the 
infant  Church,  to  which  she  had  been  left:  a 
light  and  guide  to  the  Apostles,  a  support  to  the 
neophytes,  strength  to  the  martyrs,  a  counsellor 
to  confessors,  an  example  to  virgins,  a  model  to 
spouses,  a  consolation  to  widows,  a  support  and 
refuge  to  all.  In  other  words,  she  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  measure  incomparably  superior 
to  all  the  others  together. 

She  received  Him  in  a  measure  superior  even 
to  herself.  At  the  moment  of  the  Annunciation 
she  was  already  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  She 
became  more  and  more  possessed  of  His  pleni- 
tude through  the  mysteries  of  Jesus;  and  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  she  received  Him  in  a  degree 
almost  unlimited,  but  in  a  degree  by  which  ta 
satisfy  needs  that  were  foreign  to  herself — the 
needs  of  the  Church  of  her  own  time  and  of  all 
future  ages.  It  was  from  her,  as  from  a  fountain 
source,  that  issued  forth  all  those  outpourings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  which  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  speak. 

The  Festival  of  Pentecost  had  drawn  to  Jeru- 
salem multitudes  of  Jews  from  all  parts  of  Judea 
and  "out  of  every  nation  under  heaven."  St.  Peter 
speaks,  and  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  broken 
by  the  confusion  of  tongues,  is  restored  by  his 
language,  understood  alike  by  all  these  represent- 
atives of  different  nationalities.  Mary  was  present 
also,  and  her  prayers  made  efficacious  the  words 
of  the  Apostle. 

Thus  did  she  inaugurate  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  that  sacred  office  with  which  she  was 
entrusted  when,  in  the  person  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  the  whole  Church  was  committed  to- 
her  maternal  care.  For  twenty  years  after  the 
Ascension  she  remained  upon  earth,  an  ex- 
ample and  edification  to  faithful  souls.  She 
edified  and  instructed  by  her  recollection  and 
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unceasing  prayer,  by  heir  ardent  aspirations  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  for  the 
rapid  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Name 
of  Jesus  throughout  the  world.  Her  presence 
alone  was  a  source  of  edification.  Her  look  in- 
spired faith,  preached  discretion,  and  moved 
to  piety.  As  a  fragrant  lily  she  spread  the  per- 
fume of  virginity  and  chastity,  and  her  whole 
appearance  was  the  expression  of  the  most  sin- 
cere humility. 

Still  more  was  she  the^ight  and  inspiration  of 
the  Apostles.  She  was  more  enlightened  than  all 
of  them;  and,  on  certain  fundamental  points, 
she  possessed  a  knowledge  altogether  personal. 
Before  them  she  had  drunk  from  the  sacred  foun- 
tain of  Infinite  Wisdom.  She  was  privileged  to 
hold  the  most  intimate  relationship  with  each  of 
the  Three  Divine  Persons,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  with  the  Word,  the  Wisdom  of  the  Father, 
who  became  her  Son;  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  chosen  spouse  she  was.  When  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  Father,  the  Divine  Word  had  entrusted 
His  office  to  her;  not  that  she  should  govern 
the  Church,  like  Peter,  but  to  the  end  that  she 
might  instruct  others  in  what  she  alone  had 
learned,  and  in  what  had  been  communicated  to 
her  with  the  Apostles,  but  which  she  had  under- 
stood and  retained  better  than  they;  and  espec- 
ially to  instruct  them  in  those  truths  which, 
without  her  aid,  they  could  never  have  known 
€xcept  through  a  revelation,  which  was  not  in 
the  designs  of  God's  providence.  She  alone 
among  creatures  could  realize  the  depth  and 
grandeur  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  fundamental  dogma  of  our  holy 
faith.  So  that,  in  a  sense,  we  may  say  that  she 
shares  with  Jesus  the  title  of  Author  of  our  faith; 
since  through  her  the  Incarnation,  upon  which 
all  other  truths  and  mysteries  of  religion  depend, 
has  been  made  known  to  us  in  its  fulness. 

All  this  is  implied  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  remind  us  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  Spouse  of  Mary  through 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Author  of  grace,  dispenses  His  graces  through 
her  hands.  On  this  account  the  great  St.  Bernard 
exhorts  the  faithful  to  venerate  the  Blessed  Virgin 
with  all  the  affection  of  their  hearts;  "because," 
he  says,  "  such  is  the  will  of  God,  who  desires 
that  we  should  have  everything  through  Mary." 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS     EGAW. 


XI. 


'Show  me  the  Father's  face,  O  Lord! 


-Faber. 


ELEANOR,  in  charge  of  Belinda,  was  hurried 
to  her  room.  She  never  thought  of  disobey- 
ing Dr.  Talbot.  The  Judge  had  brought  her  up 
in  the  salutary  doctrine  that  a  physician  was  to 
be  obeyed  with  military  precision.  He  assured 
the  young  girl  that  her  father  was  not  dying,  and 
that  was  enough. 

It  was  after  midnight.  The  soft  promise  of  the 
evening  had  not  been  kept.  A  storm  of  frosty 
rain  was  pelting  against  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  much  to  Belinda's  disgust.  She  was  divided 
between  her  fear  for  the  crops — for  Belinda 
always  read  the  agricultural  column  in  the  Red- 
wood Herald, — and  a  vague  uneasiness  lest  her 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  letter  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  present  catas- 
trophe. Belinda  was  high  tempered  and  impul- 
sive, and  she  had  a  conscience. 

"I  never  felt  so  much  in  need  of  spiritooal 
consolation,"  she  said,  having  kindly  told  Eleanor 
that  she  guessed  the  doctor  would  have  to  draw 
a  good  deal  of  blood  before  the  Judge  "came 
to."  Eleanor,  too,  felt  much  in  need  of  conso- 
lation; but  Belinda  was  not  given  to  excessive 
sympathy.  Death  and  sickness  made  more  or 
less  "work "  for  her;  she  had  become  so  familiar 
with  them  that  they  had  become  commonplace. 

"  I  read  a  good  deal  in  the  papers  about  Colum- 
bus, and  I  haven't  much  against  him,  except  I 
think  he  might  have  been  more  enlightened  in 
religious  matters.  But  why  did  he  go  and  discover 
a  climate  like  this?  He  might  have  done  better. 
Just  think  of  the  thousands  of  apple  blossoms 
that  hail  is  nipping  off!    It  makes  a  body  sick." 

Eleanor  felt  that  if  Belinda  went  on  with  her 
prattle  she  must  go  mad.  And  yet  she  did  not 
dare  to  "dismiss"  her.  Belinda  went  and  came 
as  she  listed.  She,  however,  did  not  expect  a 
reply  to  her  last  remark,  which  was  only  a  gro- 
tesque expression  of  her  discontent  with  herself. 

"Dr.  Talbot's  all  for  bleeding.  He's  of  the  old 
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school.  And  I  must  say  that  I'm  in  favor  of 
bleeding  myself.  I  have  no  patience  with  a  doctor 
that  doesn't  bleed.  Simeon  Stokes,  Mr.  Stokes' 
father,  would  never  have  been  the  man  he  was 
if  he  hadn't  been  bled  repeatedly  when  he  was 
young.  Leeches  are  good  enough  in  their  way, 
but  I  don't  hold  much  to  leeches — " 

"Belinda,"  interrupted  Eleanor,  faintly,  "I 
fancy  Dr.  Talbot  may  need  you.  I'll  rest  in  the 
easy-chair  here  until  he  asks  for  me." 

"He'll  not  ask  for  you,"  said  Belinda,  confi- 
dently. "  You  mean  well,  but  you  couldn't  stand 
the  sight  of  bleeding,  /was  brought  up  different." 

Belinda  turned  down  the  night-lamp  and  went 
out.  Eleanor  locked  the  door.  She  was  relieved. 
At  least  her  father  would  not  die!  Her  heart 
went  up  in  a  glad  burst  of  thankfulness.  Let  him 
live,  she  cried  out  in  her  heart,  and  she  would 
endure  anything.  All  misfortunes  seemed  small 
to  her  now.  When  he  should  recover  sufficiently, 
she  would  ask  him  the  meaning  of  the  letter  she 
had  shown  to  Mrs.  Desmond;  she  felt  sure  that 
he  could  clear  it  up.  She  would  never  doubt  that 
dear,  dear  father  again;  it  gave  her  a  strange, 
inexplicable  pleasure  to  remember  that  he  had 
touched  the  crucifix  so  tenderly. 

Now  if  he  should  die  she  would  not  feci  so 
wretched  about  it.  He  had  never  scoffed  at  relig- 
ion; he  had  laughed  at  a  great  many  things  which 
he  called  Calvinistic,  but  he  had  never  mocked 
at  Christianity.  Eleanor  had  never  been  anxious 
about  her  father's  spiritual  welfare,  but  she  had 
been  anxious  about  his  health;  she  had  been 
anxious  that  he  should  not  worry  himself  about 
his  "  investments  ";  she  had  wished  that  he  would 
go  oftener  to  church  with  her,  because  it  "  looked 
so  queer"  for  him  to  stay  at  home;  and  she  had 
prayed  that  he  might  restore  to  Patrick  Desmond 
anything  that  might  be  his.  She  had  not  thought 
seriously  of  his  possible  death;  it  seemed  to  her 
that  all  her  trials  were  over  when  her  mother  had 
died.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  her  mother's 
death  that  the  words  had  been  spoken  which  had 
filled  her  mind  with  those  questions  concerning 
her  father, — questions  which  arose  all  the  more 
strongly  in  her  mind  because  the  Judge  seemed 
unconscious  of  them.  Her  mother  had  said  to  her 
one  day,  after  a  long  silence: 

"I  have  sacrificed  my  conscience  to  your 
father,  Nora.  When  the  time  comes,  do  you  prefer 


your  conscience  to  everything  else  in  the  world. 
A  great  wrong  has  been  done, — a  great  wrong!" 

And  then  Eleanor  had  caught  her  mother  in 
her  arms  and  said  eagerly: 

"Let  the  wrong  be  repaired,  mother!" 

"It  is  too  late."  And  she  had  added, wearily: 
"Too  late— too  late! "  Then  a  sudden  flush  had 
crossed  her  face,  as  it  often  did  during  her  sick- 
ness, and  she  had  whispered  in  Eleanor's  ear: 
"See  that  Patrick  Desmond  has  his  rights:  your 
father  must  give  back  what  he  has  taken." 

That  was  all.  An  interruption  had  occurred; 
and  Mrs.  Redwood  sunk  rapidly  after  that.  It 
had  been  enough.  Like  the  three  pomegranate 
seeds  which,  eaten  by  Proserpine,  made  all  the 
difference  to  her  between  darkness  and  light, 
those  few  words  had  made  Eleanor's  life  anxious 
when  it  might  have  been  serene.  She  went  over 
all  this  now, — or,  rather,  it  passed  through  her 
mind;  and  she  said  to  herself  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  At  any  rate,  all  her  doubts,  once 
so  important  to  her,  seemed  mere  trifles  in  the 
face  of  this  awfully  real  calamity.  After  all,  her 
father  would  not  die! — the  Doctor  had  said  it. 

Yet  the  Doctor  might  be  wrong;  and  if  he 
were!— Eleanor  shuddered.  Death  took  a  new 
aspect.  Her  mother  had  passed  away  by  degrees; 
there  had  been  mounds  of  flowers,  singing  by  a 
quartette,  a  few  eloquent  words,  and  a  still  more 
eloquent  prayer.  Death  had  been  hard  and  sad 
enough,  but  Eleanor  had  endured  it.  Now  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  endure  it  again.  She 
stretched  out  her  hands  in  the  gloom;  the  words 
from  "  In  Memoriam  "  came  to  her;  she  was  an 
infant  crying  in  the  night, 

"And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

What  would  become  of  her  father  if  he  were 
to  pass  away?  Where  would  he  go?  Should  she 
ever  meet  him  again?  He  was  good, — he  had 
been  the  best  father  in  the  world  to  her.  But  he 
did  not  believe — or,  at  least,  he  said  he  "did  not 
know."  Still,  he  had  almost  kissed  the  crucifix. 
Had  he  begun  to  believe?  He  was  not  good 
enough  for  heaven.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Stokes, 
who  was  fresh  from  his  seminary,  would  say 
that  the  mere  tenderness  to  a  crucifix  would  not 
admit  a  man  to  heaven;  and  Mr.  Stokes  would 
say,  too,  that  there  was  only  one  other  place. 
Oh,  if  her  father  should  die  that  night!— there 
must  be  some  way  out.  If  she  had  only  asked 
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Patrick  Desmond;  he  might  know.  In  the  dull 
glow  of  the  lamp  shone  the  face  of  the  Madonna. 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  take  the  young  girl 
nearer  to  God.  After  all,  He  must  be  a  friend,— 
He  who  had  come  down  to  earth  and  been 
cradled  by  such  a  Mother.  A  slight  hope — un- 
reasonable, some  people  would  have  called  it — 
kindled  in  her  heart.  After  a  time  her  tired  mind 
lost  itself  in  sleep;  and  through  her  dreams, 
like  a  recurrent  theme  in  a  symphony,  shone  the 
face  of  the  Madonna. 

On  the  next  day  Judge  Redwood  was  better. 
Dr.  Talbot's  assistant  and  a  nurse  were  with  him. 
Dr.  Talbot  said  that  he  had  evidently  had  some 
great  shock;  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  go 
to  pieces  unless  there  was  some  mental  trouble. 
He  recommended  quiet. 

The  Doctor  had  said  that  Eleanor  must  stay 
away  from  her  father.  She  was  sitting  in  her  room, 
feeling  very  thankful  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
her  father's  recovery,  when  she  heard  Desmond's 
voice  at  the  door.  Her  heart  bounded;  if  she 
could  only  see  him  for  a  moment!  Belinda  an- 
swered his  inquiry,  and  he  was  gone. 

"Young  Desmond  was  here,"  Belinda  said, 
"asking  about  your  pa.  He  seemed  real  anxious. 
I  gave  him  the  string  of  beads  with  the  cross  to 
it.  I  didn't  like  the  looks  of  that  thing  with 
strangers  comin'  in  and  out — " 

"You  had  no  right,  Belinda — "  began  Eleanor. 
"**  You  needn't  be  so  sharp  about  it! "  answered 
Belinda,  in  an  injured  tone.  "  I  said  I  gues§  you 
hadn't  much  need  for  them,  and  he  said  he  meant 
you  to  keep  'em;  so  I  took  'em  back,  and  put  'em 
under  Baxter's '  Saint's  Rest'  in  the  parlor.  He  is 
going  to  New  York  this  evening." 

"To  New  York!"  exclaimed  Eleanor. 

"  Why  not?  I  guess  he  ain't  tied  to  Redwood," 
returned  Belinda. 

Why  not,  indeed?  What  right  had  Eleanor  to 
feel  disappointed?  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  bitter  disappointment  that  she  turned  her 
face  toward  the  window  to  hide  it  from  Belinda. 

"Will  he  stay?"  she  asked.  "I  suppose  he  is 
going  to  visit  friends." 

"  He's  going  for  good,"  said  Belinda,  watching 
the  young  girl  with  interest.  "I  don't  suppose 
his  friends  live  in  Fifth  Avenue — though  they 
may,"  she  added,  with  a  sniff.  "The  Irish  bob 
up  everywhere.  You  can  never  tell." 


After  a  time  Eleanor  became  ashamed  of  the 
interest  she  could  not  help  manifesting  in  Des- 
mond. She  tried  to  laugh  at  herself.  A  month 
ago  she  almost  despised  his  very  name,  and 
never  heard  it  without  irritation.  She  recalled 
her  conversation  about  him  over  the  tea-table. 
How  all  the  affectations  of  "society"  fell  away 
before  realities!  She  was  no  longer  thoughtlessly 
trying  to  escape  from  the  monotonous  life  around 
her,  by  grasping  at  everything  that  could  bring 
her  nearer  to  a  more  sophisticated  civilization. 
She  had  a  glimpse  into  the  reality  of  life;  she 
shuddered,  as  if  a  presentiment  had  come  to  her. 
Desmond  did  not  seem  to  her  to  be  the  ideal 
man;  but  he  believed  firmly,  and  in  spiritual 
things  he  was  stronger  than  she  was.  In  this  her 
father,  her  ideal  man,  failed.  What,  after  all,  was 
life  but  a  burden  that  must  be  carried?  If  she 
could  only  have  known  Desmond  a  little  longer 
he  might  have  helped  her.  And  she  had  been 
unkind  to  him! 

Belinda  fluttered  in  at  this  moment,  and  an- 
nounced Mr.  Stokes. 

"He  doesn't  look  well,  poor,  dear  young  man! 
I  was  that  flustered  I  went  to  the  door  with  my 
kitchen  apron  on.  Do  keep  him  talkin'  till  I 
finish  a  batch  of  crullers,  and  I'll  bring  a  nice 
mess  into  the  parlor." 

And  Belinda  hurried  away. 

If  Eleanor  had  been  a  belle  of  society — one  of 
those  Psyches  of  modern  times  who  are  analytical 
in  the  study  of  mankind, — one  would  easily  con- 
clude that  she  had  found  a  new  specimen.  She 
was  plainly  anxious  to  meet  Mr.  Stokes, — so  anx- 
ious that  she  did  not  even  stop  to  adjust  the  bow 
of  ribbon  at  her  throat;  but  Eleanor  had  none  of 
the  qualities  of  the  young  women  of  society. 

Mr.  Stokes,  who  had  called  in  form,  sat  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and 
his  card  in  the  other.  He  had  carefully  written 
"  Ripley  J.  Stokes "  on  a  large  card;  but  as  Belinda 
had  ignored  it,  he  now  held  it  rather  awkwardly 
in  his  hand.  As  Eleanor  entered,  he  was  inspired 
to  drop  it  on  the  floor  and  to  press  it  under  his 
boot  heel.  This  gave  him  great  relief. 

He  had  read  in  a  book  of  etiquette— he  and 
Patrick  Desmond  had  often  spoken  about  it — 
that  a  man  making  a  formal  call  should  hold  on 
to  his  hat.  Eleanor  had  probably  read  a  different 
book;  for  she  seized  his  hat,  gently  but  firmly, 
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and  an  amiable  struggle  ensued.  Eleanor  put  the 
hat  on  the  piano,  and  the  ice  was  broken. 

Mr.  Ripley  J.  Stokes  was  slight  and  delicate- 
looking,  with  an  expression  of  great  kindliness. 
His  large  brown  eyes  were  very  pleasant  to 
most  people,  because  they  had  a  respectfully- 
listening  expression.  He  would  have  been  more 
interesting  to  people  in  general  if  he  had  not 
limited  the  care  of  his  dress  to  a  large  half- 
moon  of  glossy  brown  hair,  which  he  trained 
gracefully  over  his  forehead;  and  to  the  no  less 
careful  cultivation  of  light-blue  neckties.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Stokes  was  "nice,"  and  everybody 
in  Redwood  liked  him.  The  "waterfall"  and 
the  necktie  might  repel,  but  who  is  too  fastid- 
ious to  resist  good  feeling  for  a  man  who  listens 
to  everything  with  a  pair  of  soft,  respectful  eyes? 

Eleanor  felt  the  consolation  and  the  flattery  of 
those  eyes — although  it  did  occur  to  her  that 
he  had  put  on  his  summer  coat  too  early. 

"  I  thought  I'd  drop  in,"  Mr.  Stokes  said, 
gently.  "Belinda  asked  me  to  come;  though  I 
feared  you  would  not  see  me,  as  I  saw  Mr.  Par- 
tridge going  away." 

Mr.  Partridge  was  the  Presbyterian  minister, 
whom  the  artful  Belinda  had  sent  away. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  My  father  is  some- 
what better.  I  was  afraid  he  would  die." 

" '  The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,' " 
observed  Mr.  Stokes.  "  If  your  father  had  died 
you  would,  I  am  sure,  have  cast  your  burden  on 
the  Lord." 

The  interest  faded  out  of  Eleanor's  eyes.  "It 
would  have  been  very  hard,"  she  said.  "  Do  you 
think  my  father  could  have  gone  to  heaven  if — " 

The  listening  eyes  did  not  help  her  out. 

"  If,"  she  went  on, — "  if  the  worst  had  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Death  is  not  the  worst,"  answered  the  young 
man,  evasively. 

"  But  would  the  worst  have  happened  to  my 
father?  You  know  my  father,  and  you  are  almost 
a  minister.  Surely  you  can  tell  me! " 

Mr.  Stokes  dropped  his  eyes.  "The  wind  is 
coming  up, — I  am  afraid  the  apple  crop  will  be 
a  failure  this  year." 

"No,no!"  cried  Eleanor:  "you  can  not  avoid 
my  question.  Do  you  think  my  father  would  have 
gone  to  heaven?  Do  you  think  he  could  have 
gone  to  heaven  at  once,  just  as  he  was?" 


"  Not  just  as  he  was,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  after  an 
embarrassing  pause.  "  Your  father  was  somewhat 
liberal  in  his  religious  opinions." 

"I  know — I  know!"  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
eagerly.  "But  last  night  he  almost  kissed  the 
crucifix  I  happened  to  have;  and  he  looked  for 
a  moment  almost  as  if  he  were  a  Christian!" 

"  The  crucifix ! "  cried  Mr.  Stokes,  in  alarm ;  and 
then  he  calmed  down,  and  recalled  some  of  his 
lectures  in  the  seminary.  "Ah,  Miss  Redwood," 
he  said,  "symbols  are  nothing!  Did  he  say  in  his 
heart,  *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth'?  Did 
he  cast  his  sins  on  Jesus?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know!"  Eleanor  said, 
rising  from  her  chair  and  walking  toward  the 
window.  "  But  I  thought  that  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  him  after  his  look  at  the  crucifix 
last  night;  I  believe  there  will  be  a  chance  for 
him — if  he  should  die  to-night." 

Mr.  Stokes  sympathized  deeply  with  her  agita- 
tion. She  was  both  beautiful  and  graceful,  and 
she  was  in  trouble.  Mr.  Stokes  had  every  temp- 
tation to  promise  Heaven  for  her  father,  but  his 
principles  were  too  strong  for  him.  Agnosticism 
was  bad;  and  he  felt  that  the  crucifix  was  not 
only  bad,  but  un-American;  it  seemed  to  threaten 
the  public  schools  in  some  way. 

"  There  must  be  some  place  for  good  men  like 
my  father,  who  want  to  believe,  but  who  don't 
know  how;  who  have  unconsciously  begun  to 
believe,  and  who  at  the  last  'do  as  my  father  has 
done.   There  must  be!" 

Eleanor's  voice  became  passionate.  Mr.  Stokes 
looked  at  his  hat  longingly. 

"Andover  has  been  saying  something  to  that 
effect,  but  we  haven't  taken  it  up  yet." 

There  was  silence.  A  newsboy's  voice  was 
heard  crying  out  loudly:  "Water  in  the  Fly- Away 
Mine!  Extra — extra!  Fly- Away  Mine  filled  with 
water!    Extra  edition!" 

"Why,  that's  papa's  mine!"  said  the  young 
girl,  listening. 

"Yes." 

After  all,  the  calamity  had  its  value,  in  the 
emergency:  it  might  divert  Eleanor's  attention 
from  the  other  world. 

"It  may  make  him  poor?"  she  said,  interroga- 
tively. "Ah,  well!  I  don't  care,"  she  continued, 
"  as  long  as  I  have  my  hands." 

And  as  she  stretched  out  her  taper  fingers,  the 
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grace  and  pathos  of  the  action  overcame  Mr. 
Stokes'  prejudices. 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  said, "that  the  Andover  people 
Are  right." 

Belinda  came  in  with  the  crullers  and  a  benig- 
nant smile.  As  she  was  showing  Mr.  Stokes  to 
the  door,  she  said:  "You  will  be  able  to  go  back 
to  college  soon.  Mrs.  Bayard  is  going  to  manage 
about]  the  money;  it's  to  go  to  you,  not  to  the 
Xindergarten — " 

Mr.  Stokes  frowned.  "  Belinda,"  he  said,  softly, 
**I  can't  go  back  to  college.  It's  not  money  I 
most  need :  it's  to  know  what  I  ought  to  believe." 

Belinda  raised  her  hands  in  amazement. 
^*Sich  words!"  she  said.  "Sich  words!  Why, 
if  you  talk  that  way,  where  am  I  to  look  for 
spiritooal  consolation?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Softly  she  whispered,  "Come  with  me: 
I'll  lead  you  unto  Him." 


Through  the  Year  with  Our  Lady. 


BY   ANGELIQUE   DE   LANDE. 

M  AY  came  and  went,  and  day  by  day 

Our  Lady's  shrine  we  sought; 
There  at  her  feet  we  learned  to  pray 
The  prayer  that  Jesus  taught. 

"We  brought  her  golden  buttercups 

And  daisies  from  the  field. 
And  fragrant  lilies,  snowy- white: 

The  fairest  earth  could  yield. 

She  took  us  gently  by  the  hand — 
Such  is  her  own  sweet  way, — 

And  led  us  through  a  flowery  land, 
'Neath  the  blue  skies  of  May. 

-Each  evening,  as  the  shadows  fell, 

She  called  us  to  her  side. 
And  sweetest  stories  she  would  tell 

Of  the  dear  Christ  who  died. 

5he  told  us  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns, 

And  of  the  dreadful  dart 
That  pierced  its  cruel,  blood-stained  way 

Into  the  Sacred  Heart. 

And  when,  from  very  sympathy, 
With  tears  our  eyes  grew  dim, 


June  came  and  went,  still  knelt  we  there; 

For  how  could  we  depart? — 
Led  by  our  Mother's  fostering  care. 

To  Jesus'  Sacred  Heart. 

Till  as  we  knelt,  lo!  from  His  side 

Poured  forth  a  crimson  flood: 
A  cleansing,  healing,  saving  tide— 

His  own  Most  Precious  Blood. 

O  Heart,  whose  tender  pulses  thrill 

And  throb  with  love's  excess, 
That  only  waits  the  sinner's  will 

To  pardon  and  to  bless! 

Thine  are  the  months,  the  days,  the  hours; 

The  moments  too  are  Thine: 
Midwinter  snows,  midsummer  flowers. 

Invite  us  to  Thy  shrine. 

All  Thine  is  Mary's  sinless  Heart, 

She  liveth  but  for  Thee; 
In  Thy  dread  Passion  bore  her  part, 

\nd  shares  Thy  victory. 

Swiftly  the  seasons  come  and  go. 

Subject  to  Thy  command; 
The  ocean's  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow 

Follow  Thy  beckoning  hand. 


The  yearly  circle  is  complete: 

Gladly  we  keep  the  May, 
Month  of  Our  Lady  fair  and  sweet, — 

How  can  we  help  but  pray? 

Mary,  dear  Mother  of  our  God! 

Sweet  flowers  we  bring  to  thee, 
Upspringing  from  the  willing  sod. 

Types  of  thy  purity. 

Protect  us  from  the  world's  foul  breath, 

Great  Queen  Immaculate; 
In  joy  and  sorrow,  life  and  death. 

Be  thou  our  Advocate! 


A  GENIAL  man  is  both  an  apostle  and  an  evan- 
gelist: an  apostle,  because  he  brings  men  to 
Christ;  an  evangelist,  because  he  portrays  Christ 
to  men. — Fader. 
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A  Tale  the  Bretons  Tell. 

III. 

THE  patient  spent  a  disturbed  and  restless 
night.  She  was  still  so  agitated  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  that  the  journey  could  not  be 
resumed,  as  had  been  arranged;  and  Mr.Gervais 
profited  by  the  delay  to  visit  an  old  friend, 
the  Abb^  Cervon,  canon  of  the  Auxerre  Cathe- 
dral. This  estimable  priest  had  so  identified 
himself  with  the  Cathedral  that  he  might  well 
be  considered  an  integral  part  of  it.  As  a  boy  he 
had  been  a  server  in  its  sanctuary;  a  young  man, 
he  had  celebrated  his  first  Mass  at  its  grand  altar; 
and  now,  in  the  decline  of  his  days,  he  had  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  to  finish 
his  sacred  ministry  where  he  had  begun  it, 
within  the  shadow  of  its  venerable  towers.  God 
and  God's  poor,  his  beloved  Cathedral  and  his 
books,  filled  up  his  time,  except  when  his  Bishop, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  took  him  as  a 
companion  in  his  visitations  throughout  the  dio- 
cese. One  result  of  these  occasional  visits  was 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Abb^  Cervon 
with  all  his  brother  pastors. 

Mr.  Gervais,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation 
with  the  venerable  priest,  explained  his  presence 
in  Auxerre  by  narrating  a  portion  of  the  story 
which  we  have  already  told.  When  he  mentioned 
that  the  unfortunate  mother  was  then  in  Auxerre, 
unable  for  the  time  being  to  proceed  farther,  the 
Abb^  interrupted  him  with:  "My  dear  friend,  it 
was  God  who  directed  you  hither;  it  was  He  who 
prevented  your  departing  this  morning  before 
having  seen  me.  All  this  is  providential.  Your 
unhappy  travelling  companion  will  be  cured  by 
one  of  our  parish  priests,  who  for  the  past  five 
years  has  worked  marvellous  cures  in  mental  dis- 
eases of  this  nature, — cures  which  have  obtained 
for  him  on  the  one  hand  innumerable  blessings, 
on  the  other  jealousy  and  hatred.  His  method  of 
treatment  has  in  it  something  that  much  delights 
me.  He  calls  to  his  aid,  to  effect  a  restoration, 
something  besides  drugs  and  potions:  religion, 
poetry,  music,  the  tender  affections  of  the  soul, — 
these  are  his  auxiliaries.  He  will  delight  you,  my 
dear  Gervais,  as  he  has  enchanted  me.  Let  us 
leave  here  to-night.  We  will  sleep  in  his  village, 
endeavoring  to  arrive  there  without  his  knowl- 


edge of  my  being  in  his  parish;  otherwise  no  inn 
could  retain  us:  he  would  surely  carry  us  off  to 
his  house,  or  rather  his  hospital.  He  is  a  patriarch 
who  exercises  hospitality  as  it  was  exercised  in 
the  old  days;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  as  a  rec- 
ompense for  his  charity,  God  permits  His  angels 
to  converse  with  him  as  they  were  wont  to  do 
with  Abraham  and  Jacob.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  those  celestial  visitants  who  taught  him 
his  art  of  curing  the  insane." 

The  Abb^  spoke  with  such  genuine  enthusi- 
asm, and  such  evident  faith  in  the  utility  of  the 
proposed  visit,  that  he  inspired  Mr.  Gervais  with 
a  kindred  belief.  The  tutor  at  once  returned  to 
the  inn,  and  consulted  with  the  brothers  as  to 
their  next  procedure.  It  was  decided  to  follow 
the  good  Abba's  advice,  and  toward  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  party  set  out  for  the  medical  pas- 
tor's village.  The  widow  entered  the  carriage 
mechanically,  and  gave  no  other  sign  of  intelli- 
gence than  to  motion  Louis  to  the  seat  opposite 
her,  which  hitherto  had  been  occupied  by  George. 

The  village  was  reached  at  sunset.  The  party 
put  up  at  the  first  inn  they  came  to — the  "Green 
Cross";  and,  after  installing  Mary's  mother  in  a 
private  room,  in  charge  of  an  attendant,  the  Abb^ 
Cervon  conducted  the  tutor  and  his  pupils  to 
the  residence  of  the  pastor.  The  presbytery  was 
a  modest  dwelling,  with  a  spacious  garden  in 
front;  climbing  plants  grew  up  around  the  win- 
dows, the  fragrant  blossoms  filling  the  apartments 
with  a  pleasant  odor  that  blended  well  with  the 
air  of  peaceful  happiness  which  pervaded  all  the 
surroundings  of  the  doctor-priest. 

"My  dear  cure,''  said  the  canon  of  Auxerre 
on  entering, "  I  have  brought  you  some  friends 
and  a  patient." 

"Welcome  all!  If  you  had  with  you  only 
friends,  my  joy  at  seeing  you  again,  M.  I'Abb^, 
would  be  complete.  But  a  patient  is  a  sad  trav- 
elling companion.  Suffering  has  need  of  so 
much  repose." 

"  You  will  cure  her  for  us,  my  excellent  doc- 
tor," said  the  canon. 

"  My  dear  friend,  we  will  ask  God,  who  cures 
and  resuscitates,  to  restore  her  to  health.  It  is  He 
whose  unworthy  minister  I  am  that  cures,  not  I." 

Mr.  Gervais  and  the  canon  then  explained  to 
the  cure  the  condition  of  the  afflicted  woman 
and  the  interest  they  took  in  her  restoration. 
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After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  decided 
that  on  the  morrow  Mary's  mother  should  be 
removed  from  the  Green  Cross  Inn,  and  brought 
to  the  hospital  that  adjoined  the  presbytery. 

"Alas!"  said  the  cure,  "I  have  here  a  number 
afflicted  in  the  same  way.  Insanity  is  the  disease 
of  an  age  like  ours.  When  nations  are  seized 
with  the  delirium  of  pride,  so  many  distresses 
rend  hearts,  so  many  inquietudes  agitate  and 
torment  minds,  that  it  is  not  rare  to  see  strong 
heads  letting  escape  the  reason  with  which  God 
abundantly  provided  them." 

The  conversation  had  been  prolonged  for  an 
hour  or  more,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a  little  bell.  "Ah! "  said  the  Abb^,  "that 
calls  your  patients  to  evening  prayer;  do  not 
allow  us  to  detain  you." 

"  Yes,  but  this  exercise  is  for  the  ordinary  pa- 
tients; I  have  a  special  evening  prayer  later  on 
for  those  who  are  most  seriously  afflicted.  Among 
them  are  some  who  are  not  satisfied  with  praying 
through  the  priest:  they  desire  to  speak  to  God 
themselves  and  aloud.  And  I  assure  you,  my 
friends,  there  frequently  come  from  their  hearts 
sublime  invocations;  these  beings,  who  have  no 
sane  ideas  as  to  the  things  of  this  world,  occa- 
sionally have  very  just  ones  concerning  the  other. 
From  these  broken  lyres  there  still  escape  beau- 
tiful strains  of  melody." 

George  and  Louis  inquired  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  be  present  during  the  prayers, 
and  were  told  that  they  could  attend  by  taking 
their  seats  in  a  curtained  alcove  of  the  chapel, 
where  they  would  be  unseen  by  the  unfortunate 
lunatics.  The  cure  went  to  preside  at  the  prayers 
of  his  more  amenable  patients;  and,  returning  a 
half  hour  later,  conducted  his  four  guests  to  the 
alcove  mentioned.  Shortly  afterward  steps  were 
heard:  the  chapel  door  opened,  and  eight  women, 
led  by  a  Sister  robed  in  blue  and  black,  entered, 
and,  proceeding  to  the  left  row  of  pews,  knelt 
down  quietly.  A  few  minutes  later  five  men,  con- 
ducted by  a  Brother  of  St.  John  of  God,  came 
in  and  took  their  places  in  the  pews  on  the  right. 
Then  a  grave,  sweet  prelude  was  played  on  the 
organ,  and  the  poor  creatures,  whose  glances  on 
entering  were  wandering  and  distracted,  at  once 
became  recollected.  One  of  the  men  exclaimed 
aloud  as  he  caught  the  first  sound  of  the  music: 
"Silence!   God  is  speaking." 


Little  by  little  the  harmony  died  away,  melt- 
ing gradually  into  silence;  and  the  voice  of  the 
pastor  began  the  evening  prayer.  Just  as  he  con- 
cluded the  organ  was  heard  again,  and  surely 
sounds  more  expressive,  more  soul-moving,  never 
broke  on  the  silence  of  an  oratory.  The  musician 
was  a  young  Brother;  and  beneath  his  skilful 
touch  there  welled  forth  veritable  human  sighs 
and  moans,  followed  by  outbursts  of  confiding 
hope  and  sweet  canticles  of  love. 

This  artist  of  Nature's  own  training  had  himself 
been  a  lunatic;  for  a  number  of  years  he  had 
been  confined  in  the  asylum  at  Lyons,  and  he 
had  regained  his  reason  only  after  untiring  care 
and  patience  had  been  lavished  on  him  by  the 
members  of  the  community.  Thoroughly  sane 
at  present,  there  remained  in  him  nothing  of 
lunacy  except  the  memory  of  what  had  pene- 
trated to  his  soul  when  the  hand  of  God  weighed 
heavily  upon  him;  and  he  now  gave  to  others 
what  had  administered  to  his  own  consolation 
in  those  sad  days  of  endless  blank.  His  memory 
served  him  well;  for  the  lunatics  seemed  to  un- 
derstand his  music  as  they  would  a  language 
which  they  had  learned. 

The  exercises  over,  the  men  left  the  chapel, 
and  the  echo  of  their  footsteps  soon  died  away. 
Seven  of  the  women  then  arose  and  followed 
the  Sister  to  the  door.  The  eighth  remained 
kneeling  before  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  appeared  to  have  no  intention  of  departing. 

The  Sister  approached  her  and  said  gently: 
"  Madam  Margaret,  your  companions  are  waiting 
for  you.  Prayer  is  finished." 

"Tut, tut,  Sister!  Take  them  to  the  dormitory 
and  leave  me  here.  The  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted 
spoke  to  me  while  Brother  Hyacinth  was  playing 
the  organ.  I  must  stay  here  and  pray.  To-night 
the  Virgin  is  going  to  restore  to  my  arms  my 
poor  child." 

"  Well,  remain  quiet  then,  kneeling  as  you  are 
now,"  said  the  religious.  "  I  will  come  back  in  a 
little  while  and  remain  with  you." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  here!  I  like  to  watch 
that  lamp  burning  there  before  the  altar.  The 
flame  is  in  that  silver  vase,  living,  active,  just  like 
the  memory  of  my  child  in  my  heart.  And,  then, 
those  angels  that  are  adoring  there, — they  would 
stop  any  one  who  wished  to  hurt  me.  And  all 
these  saints — " 
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'  She  was  still  talking  when,  some  time  after 
Tthe  Sister  retired,  the  spectators  in  the  alcove 
.arose  and  noiselessly  withdrew. 

"When  Mary's  mother  comes  here,"  remarked 
'George,  as  they  reached  the  open  air,  "  she  will 
iind  a  twin  sister  in  misfortune." 

On  the  following  day  the  widow  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  and  given  in  charge  to  the  cur^. 
After  a  long  examination,  during  which  he  con- 
trived to  rouse  her  from  the  taciturnity  in  which 
she  had  indulged  since  her  relapse  at  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  he  said  to  Mr.  Gervais  and  his  friends: 
-**  The  flame  may  grow  brilliant,  but  the  lamp  is 
almost  worn  out;  the  least  shock  may  break  it." 

"Remember,"  said  George, "that  we  have  her 
^daughter  to  restore  to  her.  It  was  the  blast  of 
misfortune  that  extinguished  the  flame;  the 
breath  of  joy  will  recreate  the  spark." 

"Yes,  the  poor  mother,"  observed  the  medical 
pastor,  "must  receive  that  happiness  only  drop 
"by  drop.  It  must  reach  her  as  the  oculist  allows 
the  light  to  reach  the  eyes  of  one  on  whom  he 
lias  performed  an  operation  for  the  cataract.  I 
ifear  so  much,"  he  added,  "all  emotional  excite- 
ment, that  I  would  prefer  that  the  daughter 
-should  be  brought  to  her  here." 

"Then  my  father  shall  bring  her,"  answered 
George  De  Montmaur. 

"  In  that  case,  I  shall  have  much  greater  hope 
of  effecting  a  cure." 

"  It  will  be  just  as  you  desire,"  said  Mr.  Gervais. 

In  a  few  moments  it  was  decided  that  Mr. 
•Gervais  and  Louis  should  leave  at  once  for 
Bretagne,  while  George  and  the  Abb^  Cervon 
remained  and  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
venerable  cure. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  the 
arrival  of  his  father  and  adopted  sister,  George 
had  more  leisure  than  he  found  opportunity  to 
employ.  Most  of  it  he  passed  in  observing,  study- 
ing, and  admiring  the  genius  of  Charity  as  exem- 
plified in  the  hospital.  From  dawn  till  the  shadows 
fell  a  gentle  supervision  followed  every  move- 
ment of  the  nine  female  and  five  male  lunatics 
who  had  been  confided  to  "the  good  shepherd." 
In  their  walks,  in  their  working  rooms,  in  their 
dormitories,  the  unfortunate  beings  were  always 
under  the  eye  of  a  religious.  One  thing  they  all 
.^specially  loved  was  music;  and  Brother  Hya- 


cinth, who  had  played  the  organ  in  the  chapel, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  seated  at  a  piano 
that  had  been  placed  in  his  little  chamber.  Before 
seating  himself  to  play  he  would  open  his  window 
and  door;  and  as  soon  as  the  patients  heard 
the  first  notes  they  would  come  at  once  to  his 
room.  Seating  themselves  on  benches,  with  their 
elbows  resting  on  their  knees,  and  supporting 
their  chins  in  their  hands,  they  would  listen  en- 
raptured to  the  touching  harmonies  which  the 
young  religious  evoked  from  his  own  soul  to 
comfort  theirs. 

One  morning  George  heard  one  of  the  mei 
remark  to  a  comrade:  "He  does  me  as  much 
good  as  if  he  gave  me  a  drink.  His  playing  is 
like  a  glass  of  water  when  one  has  a  fever. 
Another  time,  as  he  was  sitting  in  a  summer- 
house  in  the  garden,  George  heard  the  voices  of 
women.  Looking  through  the  trellis  work,  he, 
saw  that  they  were  two  of  the  female  patientsj 
followed  at  some  distance  by  a  religious.  One  oi 
the  women  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  the  otherj 
in  whom  he  at  once  recognized  Mary's  motherj 
was  endeavoring  to  console  her. 

"You  at  least,"  said  the  widow,  "know  where" 
your  child  is.  When  the  Blessed  Virgin's  litlU 
angels  came  to  take  him  from  his  crib,  they  tol< 
you  they  were  taking  him  to  heaven.  You  kno\ 
that  he  is  there.  And  when  your  son  departe< 
with  the  cherubim,  he  had  known  only  the  milk 
of  your  bosom,  the  pressure  of  your  caresses,  the 
kisses  of  your  lips.  Poor  little  dear!  he  kne\ 
only  the  honey  of  life.  But  my  child,  my  sweet 
little  Mary, — what  has  become  of  her?  Perhapfl 
she  has  grown  up  only  to  suffer;  perhaps  nobod] 
went  that  Christmas  night  to  the  Turning  Rod 
at  Clisson;  perhaps  she  died  of  hunger,  and  hei 
mother's  bosom  was  not  there  to  relieve  th< 
little  angel." 

At  these  words  the  comforter  burst  into  tearsj 
and  George  heard  nothing  further  except  mutus 
sobs  mingling  together,  like  the  mournful  strain! 
of  two  seolian  harps  placed  side  by  side. 

This  incident  served  only  to  heighten  younj 
De  Montmaur's  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  hi 
father  and  Mary,  and  the  days  seemed  to  hii 
almost  interminable.  How  long  the  hours  wei 
in  passing!  Would  that  expected  party  froi 
Bretagne  never  arrive? 


(To  be^continued.) 
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Devotion  to  Mary  In  New  France. 

BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 

EARLY  Canadian  annals  are  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  evidences  of  devo- 
tion to  our  Blessed  Lady.  And  this  devotion  was 
shared  alike  by  the  high  and  low,  by  the  simple 
aborigines  and  their  religious  teachers.  The  first 
mission  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Quebec  was 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Father  Charles 
Lalemant,  writing  to  his  Provincial  in  1626, 
says:  "The  advice  which  your  reverence  gives 
me  touching  the  dedication  of  our  first  church 
is  in  striking  conformity  with  my  own  devotion. 
Should  my  superiors  consent,  it  will  never  be 
called  anything  else  but  Our  Lady  of  Angels." 

This  mission  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  was  sus- 
tained almost  entirely  by  the  liberality  of  the 
celebrated  Marquis  de  Gamache,  who  was  so 
signal  a  benefactor  of  the  early  Jesuits,  and  whose 
son  afterward  became  a  member  of  their  Order. 
Its  object  was  threefold:  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  colonists,  to  train  up  the  savages  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  send  forth  and  assist  apostles 
amongst  the  tribes.  It  was  the  first  harvest  field 
of  Daniel,  De  Noue,  and  Davost,  who  went  forth 
gloriously,  from  beneath  the  aegis  of  Our  Lady 
of  Angels,  to  confessorship  and  to  martyrdom. 

In  connection  with  this  residence,  the  old 
chronicles  give  a  pleasing  little  story  of  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  behalf  of  Father  Claude  Pijart.  He  had  said 
Mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  and,  returning,  had 
to  cross  the  river  St.  Charles,  swollen  and  rapid 
from  the  spring  freshets,  while  a  northeast  wind 
blew  violently.  "  The  canoe,"  says  Father  Pijart, 
"in  which  had  been  two  of  our  laboring  men, 
passed  me,  overturned.  One  of  the  men  went 
down  immediately,  and  appeared  no  more;  the 
other,  whirled  along  by  the  current,  struggled 
for  a  short  time  with  death,  and  was  drowned. 
I  was  myself  in  sore  straits,  and  no  more  able 
to  swim  than  a  stone.  God  preserved  my  judg- 
ment sound  and  entire,  and  I  had  recourse  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I  vowed  to  fast 
three  Saturdays  in  her  honor.  Immediately  I 
felt  myself  borne  gently  toward  the  shore,  where 
I   landed  without  delay,  giving  thanks  to  the 


Divine  Goodness,  to  our  Blessed  Lady  and  her 
dear  spouse;  but  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and 
sorrow  in  my  heart  for  the  death  of  those  two 
poor  men  who  were  drowned  before  my  eyes."" 
Some  years  afterward,  it  is  related  that  a 
young  soldier,  being  also  in  danger  of  death  by 
drowning,  remembered  the  favor  which  had  been 
granted  to  Pdre  Pijart.  He,  too,  made  a  promise 
to  fast  three  Saturdays  on  bread  and  water  in 
honor  of  Mary,  and  to  visit  her  shrine  barefoot;, 
so  that  the  edifying  sight  was  seen  of  a  young 
soldier  advancing  barefoot  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels. 

Notre-Dame  de  Foye  was  another  of  the 
celebrated  shrines  of  those  early  days,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  appeared  in  The  "Aye 
Maria."  A  miraculous  statue  was  brought  by  the 
Jesuits  from  Belgium  to  an  Indian  settlement 
below  Quebec.  Great  devotion  was  manifested 
at  this  sanctuary  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
striking  were  the  favors  she  bestowed  there. 
The  statue  yet  remains  at  the  village  of  Lorette^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  still  lingers  the  remnant 
of  the  once  powerful  Huron  tribe. 

Near  the  old  historic  Fort  at  Quebec,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  also  erected  a 
church  and  residence  under  the  invocation  of 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Recouvrance.  Here  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs  lived 
and  labored.  Parkman  has  given  a  graphic  word- 
picture  of  their  simple  and  cheerful  community 
life,  whence  they  went  forth  to  horrors  unspeak- 
able, and  in  many  cases  to  a  heroic  death. 

Our  Blessed  Lady  was  solemnly  chosen  as 
patroness  of  the  infant  Church  of  Quebec,  as 
P^re  Lejeune  testifies,  writing  in  1637:  "Having 
taken  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  patroness  of  the 
Church  of  Quebec,  under  the  title  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  we  did  therefore  celebrate  her 
feast  with  solemnity  and  rejoicing.  At  the  hour 
of  the  first  Vespers  the  flag  was  planted  on  the 
Fort,  with  sound  of  cannon;  and  at  daybreak  the 
crash  of  artillery  gave  token  of  our  joy.  The 
natives  also  testified  their  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  their  belief  in  her  immaculate  purity 
from  the  moment  of  her  conception,  by  salutes 
from  musket  and  arquebuses,  while  many  of  them 
approached  the  Holy  Table  in  her  honor." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  lively  was  the 
devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the 
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Church  of  New  France  over  two  hundred  years 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma.  Father 
Vimont,  S.J.,  writing  of  a  new  mission  which 
the  Fathers  had  opened  in  the  country  of  the 
Hurons,  with  hardships  and  privations  unspeak- 
able, says:  "We  have  given  to  this  new  house  the 
name  of  Blessed  Mary,  or  Our  Lady  of  the  Con- 
ception. The  general  and  particular  obligations 
which  we  are  under  to  this  great  Princess  make 
it  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to  us  when  we 
are  unable  to  testify  our  gratitude  to  her.  At 
least  we  may  henceforth  procure  ourselves  this 
consolation,  that  as  often  as  we  shall  speak  of 
this  principal  residence  of  the  Huron  mission, 
calling  it  by  the  name  of  Blessed  Mary,  we  shall 
offer  her  so  many  acts  of  homage  for  what  we 
have  and  are  through  her,  and  what  we  should 
desire  to  be  forever." 

"  It  seems,"  writes  Father  Lejeune  upon  an- 
other occasion, "  as  if  Our  Lord  wishes  to  author- 
ize the  devotion  to  the  purity  of  our  Blessed 
Mother  in  her  Immaculate  Conception,  so  great 
is  the  aid  which  He  gives  to  those  who  honor 
that  first  dignity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Last  year 
I  sent  to  your  reverence  the  formula  of  a  vow 
which  we  made  in  all  our  residences  on  the  8th 
•of  December,  a  day  consecrated  to  that  sacred 
Conception.  God  willing,  we  shall  make  this  vow 
every  year  on  the  same  day.  The  blessings  which 
Heaven  has  granted  to  our  poor  labors  since 
then  are  so  great  that  I  earnestly  beg  of  all  our 
Fathers  in  Old  France,  and  in  the  whole  world, 
as  well  as  of  all  good  souls  who  are  interested 
in  the  conversion  of  these  peoples,  to  unite 
themselves  with  us  in  this  holy  vow:  to  offer  all 
fasts,  prayers,  and  sufferings,  all  holy  actions,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Divinity  in  honor  of,  and  in 
thanksgiving  for,  the  grace  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  That  so  may 
be  obtained,  by  her  intercession,  the  application 
of  the  Blood  of  her  Son  to  our  poor  savages; 
with  entire  detachment,  the  love  of  Jesus  cruci- 
fied, and  a  truly  Christian  death  fer  all  who  have 
procured  the  salvation  of  these  peoples,  and 
become  associates  in  this  devotion." 

The  residence  at  Three  Rivers  also  honored 
Mary  under  this  title,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other 
missions  amongst  the  savages.  But,  indeed,  these 
early  missionaries  loved  to  give  the  name  of 
-Mary  to  stream  and  shore,  to  hill  and  vale.  The 


rivers  bore  it  onward  to  the  sea;  and  the  settle- 
ments in  the  heart  of  wildernesses,  with  their 
titles  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  gave  a  soft- 
ness even  to  the  ruggedness  of  pioneer  life.  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Bay  Ste.  Marie,  He  Ste.  Marie,  Mis- 
sion Ste.  Marie,  Mission  of  Notre  Dame,  of  the 
Assumption,  of  the  Annunciation,  are  but  a  spec- 
imen of  the  nomenclature  which  tells  forever 
the  story  of  how  dearly  these  primitive  Canadian 
apostles  loved  the  Mother  of  God. 

Venerable  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  procession  held  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady  in  Quebec  on  the  Feast  of  the  As- 
sumption. It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  her  son:  "With 
what  sensible  devotion  would  you  have  beheld 
the  procession  which  took  place  at  Quebec,  in 
honor  of  this  Mother  of  Goodness,  on  the  day 
of  the  Assumption!  Two  Fathers  of  the  Com- 
pany bore  her  image,  handsomely  decorated,  to 
the  three  religious  houses,  which  were  arranged 
as  stations.  As  the  places  were  distant  from  one 
another,  two  more  Fathers  were  in  readiness  to 
succeed  the  first  and  relieve  them  of  their  holy 
burden.  Besides  the  bulk  of  the  French  inhabi- 
tants, about  six  hundred  savages  walked  in  ranks. 
The  devotion  of  these  good  neophytes  was  so 
great  that  it  drew  tears  from  all  who  witnessed 
it.  I  had  the||curiosity  to  watch  it  from  a  place 
where  I  could  not  be  seen,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  never  beheld  a  procession  in  France  more 
orderly,  or  where  there  was  apparently  more 
devotion.  As  regards  the  savages,  they  are  a  con- 
stant marvel  to  me.  When  I  think  of  what  they 
were  before  they  knew  God,  and  of  what  they 
are  now  that  they  know  Him,  it  touches  me  to  a 
degree  which  I  can  not  express." 

The  8th  of  September  of  that  same  year  wit- 
nessed a  charming  ceremony  in  the  Ursuline 
monastery  at  Quebec.  With  all  the  accompani- 
ments of  fragrant  flowers,  lights,  and  harmonious 
singing,  the  Mother  Superior  advanced  to  lay  the 
keys  of  the  monastery  at  the  feet  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  appointing  her  Superior  of  the  house. 
In  the  act  of  consecration,  pardon  was  asked  for 
all  the  faults  committed  against  the  duty  owing  to 
Mary.  After  which  the  Superior,  arising,  intoned 
the  Te  Deum;  and  each  nun  came  to  offer  her 
own  personal  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  progress  at  Quebec 
and  its  environs,  a  new  settlement  had  been 
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founded  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  had  been 
named  Villemarie.  The  Society  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montreal,  assembling  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris, 
had  made  a  solemn  offering  of  the  island  to  Our 
Lady  before  any  one  should  have  taken  up  his 
residence  there.  M.  Olier,  founder  of  St.  Sulpice, 
officiated  at  this  ceremony,  which  had  made  the 
Blessed  Virgin  liege-lady  of  Montreal,  or  Ville- 
marie. An  order  had  likewise  been  founded 
there  specially  to  honor  the  Mother  of  God.  Its 
foundress  was  the  noble  and  saintly  Margaret 
Bourgeoys,  "who  truly  and  beautifully,"  as  Father 
Girard  remarks,  "  exemplified  in  her  daily  life  the 
signification  of  her  name — Margarita,  a  pearl." 
This  community,  in  the  words  of  its  first  superior, 
"recognized  Mary  as  our  mother,  our  superior, 
our  sovereign,  our  all  after  her  Divine  Son." 

The  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Bonsecours — upon 
the  original  site  of  which  now  stands  a  church, 
lately  renovated — was  a  place  of  great  devotion 
in  the  early  times.  It  has  so  continued,  as  the 
numerous  pilgrimages  which  fill  it  each  year, 
during  the  month  of  May,  sufficiently  attest. 
Thither  went  all  the  dwellers  in  the  domain  of 
Mary,  from  the  knightly  Paul  de  Maisonneuve, 
the  perfect  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  with 
his  coadjutors  in  the  foundation  of  Montreal, 
to  the  humble  Indian  neophyte,  who  learned  at 
Mary's  feet  the  science  of  the  saints. 

Indeed,  the  fervor  of  these  Indian  converts  is 
far  from  being  the  least  interesting  page  in  the 
story  of  devotion  to  Mary  in  early  Canada.  Some 
of  the  traits  related  of  these  children  of  the  forest 
touch  us  with  their  simplicity,  and  gain  a  pathos 
from  the  utter  want  of  worldly  knowledge  therein 
betrayed.  It  is  related  that  a  Huron  woman  in 
Quebec,  who  after  becoming  a  Christian  had  led 
a  life  of  the  greatest  perfection,  desired  at  her 
death  to  make  the  Blessed  Virgin'  the  inheritor 
of  all  her  possessions.  The  story  loses  nothing 
from  the  fact  that  her  worldly  goods  were  of  the 
poorest,  she  having  lived,  in  great  part,  on  the 
charity  of  the  missionaries. 

An  Indian  couple  at  the  Mission  of  the  An- 
nunciation, near  Quebec,  are  described  as  con- 
versing together  of  the  beautiful  death  of  two  of 
their  children.  The  husband,  Ignace,  declared  to 
his  wife  that,  in  order  to  procure  a  similar  grace 
for  themselves,  he  had  resolved  to  make  Our 


Lady  the  heiress  of  all  that  his  dear  ones  had  left. 
The  wife  eagerly  entering  into  the  project,  its 
execution  was  only  delayed  by  the  sudden  and 
violent  illness  of  Ignace.  While  still  very  weak, 
however,  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  chapel  for  Holy  Communion,  after  which, 
calling  upon  Father  Lemercier,  he  said:  "Father, 
I  have  a  little  present  to  make  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  it  for. her.  Here 
are  some  skins  which  belonged  to  my  children. 
I  offer  them  to  her  with  all  my  heart.  She  is 
taking  such  good  care  of  our  children  in  heaven, 
that  it  is  just  we  should  show  our  gratitude 
on  earth  by  giving  her  the  little  they  have  left." 
When  the  missionary  consented  to  accept  the 
bear-skins,  both  husband  and  wife  thanked  him 
from  their  hearts.  Very  soon  after  Ignace  died 
a  most  holy  death.  His  prayer  had  been  heard, 
his  simple  offering  accepted. 

A  pious  custom  prevailed  amongst  the  Hurons 
at  Lorette  of  hastening  to  the  church  before  dawn 
to  offer  as  many  Rosaries  as  possible  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  thus  providing  her,  they  said, 
with  the  means  of  delivering  souls  from  purga- 
tory. They  also  made  it  a  practice  to  stop  at  the 
church  going  and  coming  from  work,  to  "  offer 
their  little  services  to  Mary." 

Surely  the  pioneer  Church  of  Canada — that 
Church  which,  as  the  fruit  of  heroic  struggle  and 
glorious  martyrdom,  has  left  to  its  descendants 
so  strong  and  true  a  faith, — joined  from  the 
beginning  in  the  "circling  melody"  of  the  poet: 

"All  took  up  the  strain  and  echoed  Mary's  name." 

Its  members  beheld  with  joy 

"The  Rose 

Wherein  the  Word  Divine  was  made  incarnate ; 

And  the  lilies,  by  whose  odor  known, 

The  way  of  life  was  followed." 

And  throughout  their  troublous  annals  this 
joy  deserted  them  not.  It  followed  them  through 
privations  and  hardships;  nor  did  it  forsake 
them  in  danger  and  death.  Missionary  and  sol- 
dier, governor  and  governed,  colonists  and  the 
red  children  of  the  soil  whom  they  replaced,  all 
joined  in  the  mighty  hymn  to  Mary,  the  Queen 
of  this  New  World  where  they  toiled,  and  the 
Queen  of  that  world  beyond  the  grave  where 
they  hoped  one  day  to  rest, — 
"The  beautiful  garden  blossoming  beneath  the  rays 
of  Christ." 
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The  New  Office  of  Our  Ladylof  Lourdes. 

THE  decree  by  which  the  Sacred  CoDgrega- 
tion  of  Rites  approved  the  Office  for  the 
new  feast  of  Our  Lady's  Apparition  at  Lourdes 
bears  the  date  of  July  i6,  1890,  but  it  was  only 
recently  that  the  printers  of  the  Vatican  Press 
began  its  reproduction.  An  inspection  of  the  first 
proof-sheets  by  the  promoters  showed  that  in 
the  lessons  of  the  second  nocturn  the  story  of 
Lourdes  was  not  related  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
It  was  felt  that  the  legend  of  the  apparitions 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Office,  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  narrative  should  more  distinctly 
manifest  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  giving  it  her 
approbation. 

After  some  delay,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sacred  Congregation  another  re- 
cital, which,  in  a  tableau  succinct  but  complete, 
presented  all  the  facts  and  the  most  striking 
details  of  the  different  apparitions  in  their  prov- 
idential occurrence.  He  sent  this  document  to 
Rome  by  one  of  his  priests,  and  commissioned 
him  to  exert  himself  in  the  name  of  his  Bishop 
to  have  it  accepted. 

Much  difficulty  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  was  to  be  expected.  The  rules  and  practice 
of  the  Congregation  gave  no  reason  to  hope  for 
more  than  a  simple  modification,  and  that  only 
in  essential  points.  When  the  exposition  of  the 
matter  was  concluded,  however,  the  usual  oppo- 
sition soon  ceased.  The  Spirit  of  God  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  enlightened  the  high  intelli- 
gences whose  duty  it  was  to  give  a  decision;  and, 
after  a  very  rapid  negotiation,  it  was  decided 
by  the  members  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
that  the  first  copy  should  be  discarded,  and  that 
the  three  new  lessons  proposed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Tarbes  be  substituted. 

This  serious  action,  and  the  unexpected 
promptitude  with  which  it  was  taken,  only  mani- 
fested the  religious  dispositions  of  the  eminent 
cardinals.  They  were  all  full  of  faith  in  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  their  unanimous  desire 
was  to  give  to  her  all  the  glory  they  could,  while 
observing  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. Their  principle  was  to  refuse  nothing  that 
was  favorable  to  the  cause,  if  it  was  compatible 
with  their  rules.  The  Prefect  of  Rites,  his  Emi- 


nence Cardinal  Aloisi  Masella,  has  made  known 
the  following  details: 

The  Congregation  did  not  wish  to  restrict 
itself  to  the  mere  consecration  of  the  devotion 
to  the  Immaculate  Virgin  of  the  Grotto,  nor  to 
the  recognition  of  that  place  as  sacred.  Its  in- 
tention was  that  its  approbation  should  cover 
even  the  apparitions  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  This, 
however,  seemed  hazardous  as  well  as  novel. 
There  had  been  numerous  approbations  of 
images  found  miraculously  and  other  occur- 
rences of  like  nature,  but  there  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Congregation  had  ever  been  called 
on  to  pronounce  on  an  event  such  as  this  of 
Lourdes.  A  search  having  been  instituted  in  the 
annals  of  the  Congregation,  two  precedents  were 
found.  This  sufficed:  the  title  of  the  Office  and 
of  the  Mass  was  at  once  decreed. 

When  the  question  arose  as  to  the  special  form 
of  recital  which  the  Church  should  approve,  there 
was  much  indecision.  In  such  matters  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Congregation  to  show  the  strictest 
reserve.  It  does  not  usually  affirm,  it  merely 
repeats  information  received:  it  mentions  public 
rumor,  reminiscences;  ut  fertur,  ut  memoria 
traditum  est.  The  Cardinal  Prefect  declared  be- 
fore the  eminent  assembly  that  in  the  case  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  such  formulas  would  be  an 
insult  to  Providence  and  to  the  Christian  world. 
The  story  of  the  apparitions  has  the  glory  of 
certitude,  the  Church  should  recognize  and  con- 
secrate it.  This  motion  was  carried,  and  every 
restrictive  expression  was  eliminated  from  the 
narrative.  The  Church  will,  therefore,  recount 
to  future  generations  as  an  indubitable  fact  that 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  appeared  in  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  lessons  of 
the  second  nocturn  of  the  Office,  the  others  being 
taken  from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers: 

Lesson  IV. 

In  the  fourth  year  after  the  dogmatic  definition 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Gave,  near  the 
town  of  Lourdes,  of  the  diocese  of  Tarbes,  in 
France,  the  Holy  Virgin  herself  often  appeared 
in  a  niche  of  the  rock  above  the  Grotto  of 
Massabielle,  to  a  young  girl  called  Bernadette, 
very  poor  indeed,  but  ingenuous  and  pious.  The 
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aspect  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  breathed  youth 
and  benignity;  she  was  clothed  with  a  robe  and 
veil  white  as  snow,  and  wore  a  blue  cincture; 
her  bare  feet  were  adorned  with  a  golden  rose. 
On  the  day  of  the  first  apparition,  the  eleventh  of 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  she 
taught  the  young  girl  how  to  make  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  worthily  and  piously;  and,  taking  in  her 
hand  a  pair  of  beads  which  had  been  hanging  on 
her  arm,  she  encouraged  her,  by  her  example,  to 
recite  the  Rosary;  this  she  also  did  in  the  sub- 
sequent apparitions.  On  the  day  of  the  second 
apparition  the  young  girl,  fearing  a  ruse  of  the 
demon,  threw,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  holy 
water  toward  the  Virgin;  but  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
smiling  sweetly,  showed  her  a  still  more  benig- 
nant countenance.  When  she  appeared  for  the 
third  time,  she  invited  the  young  girl  to  visit  the 
Grotto  for  fifteen  days.  She  spoke  to  her  often, 
and  exhorted  her  to  pray  for  sinners,  to  kiss  the 
earth,  and  to  do  penance;  then  she  ordered  her 
to  tell  the  priests  to  build  her  a  chapel  in  that 
place,  and  to  come  thither  in  solemn  processions. 
Moreover,  she  ordered  her  to  drink  of,  and  wash 
herself  with,  the  water  of  the  fountain  which  was 
still  hidden  in  the  sand,  but  was  soon  to  burst 
forth.  Finally,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
the  young  girl,  asking  with  instance  the  name  of 
her  who  had  so  often  deigned  to  appear  to  her, 
the  Virgin,  placing  her  hands  on  her  bosom 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  answered:  "I 
am  the  Immaculate  Conception." 

Lesson  V. 

The  fame  of  the  blessings  which  the  faithful 
were  said  to  have  received  in  the  holy  Grotto 
having  constantly  increased,  the  concourse  of 
men  drawn  to  the  Grotto  by  veneration  for  the 
place  also  increased  from  day  to  day.  Thus, 
impelled  by  the  celebrity  of  the  prodigies  and  the 
candor  of  the  young  girl,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes, 
four  years  after  the  events  narrated,  and  after  a 
juridical  examination  of  the  facts,  gave  his  judg- 
ment that  the  character  of  the  apparition  was 
supernatural,  and  authorized  the  cult  of  the 
Virgin  in  this  same  Grotto.  A  chapel  was  soon 
built  there.  From  that  time,  either  to  accomplish 
a  vow  or  to  present  their  prayers,  almost  innu- 
merable crowds  of  the  faithful  have  thronged 
thither  every  year,  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 


Spain,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  even 
from  the  far-distant  regions  of  America;  and 
the  name  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  of  Lourdes 
grows  more  and  more  famous  throughout  the 
world.  The  water  from  the  fountain  is  sent  to 
all  parts,  and  restores  health  to  the  sick.  The 
Catholic  universe,  grateful  for  so  many  bless- 
ings, has  reared  at  Lourdes  sacred  monuments 
of  wonderful  execution.  Numberless  standards, 
sent  by  cities  and  nations  as  testimonials  of 
favors  received,  form Jn  the  temple  of  the  Vir- 
gin an  admirable  decoration.  There,  as  on  her 
throne,  the  Immaculate  Virgin  is  honored  with- 
out interruption, — during  the  day  by  prayers, 
religious  song,  and  other  solemn  ceremonies;  at 
night,  by  those  sacred  processions  in  which  in- 
numerable throngs  of  pilgrims  walk  by  the  light 
of  candles  and  torches  and  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

Lesson  VI. 
These  pilgrimages,  as  the  whole  world  knows, 
have  warmed  the  tepid  faith  of  our  age;  have 
given  men  courage  to  profess  the  Christian  law, 
and  have  marvellously  increased  the  cult  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin.  In  this  admirable  profession 
of  faith  the  Christian  people  have  for  leaders  the 
pastors,  who  bring  thither  their  flocks.  Bishops 
themselves  frequently  visit  the  holy  spot,  preside 
over  the  pilgrimages  and  assist  at  the  more 
solemn  festivals.  It  is  not  very  rare  to  see  there, 
as  humble  pilgrims,  the  Princes  of  the  Roman 
Church,  clothed  in  their  purple.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  themselves,  in  their  devotion  to  the  Im- 
maculate of  Lourdes,  have  bestowed  innumerable 
magnificent  gifts  on  the  holy  temple.  Pius  IX. 
honored  it  by  according  to  it  indulgences,  the 
privilege  of  an  archconfraternity,  and  the  title  of 
minor  basilica;  and  he  also  had  the  statue  of  the 
Mother  of  God  which  is  venerated  therein  sol- 
emnly crowned  by  his  apostolic  nuncio  in  France. 
Leo  XIII.,  in  his  turn,  has  loaded  the  sanctuary 
with  innumerable  favors.  He  accorded  indul- 
gences in  the  form  of  a  Jubilee  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  apparition; 
has  encouraged  pilgrimages  by  his  authority  and 
word,  and  caused  the  solemn  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Rosary  to  be  performed  in  his 
name.  He  has  crowned  these  favors  by  permit- 
ting, at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  bishops, 
the  celebration,  by  a  proper  Mass  and  Office,  of 
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a  solemn  feast  under  the  title  of  the  "Appari- 
tion of  the  Immaculate  Blessed  Virgin  Mary." 

We  may  mention,  as  a  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary concession,  the  retention  in  the  Breviary  of 
the  vernacular  names,  Lourdes  and  Bernadette, 
instead  of  their  Latin  equivalents,  Lapurdum  and 
Bernadina, 


Sailor  Servants  of  Mary. 

FRANgOIS  DE  PLAS  was  an  officer  in  the 
French  Navy,  who,  after  a  long  and  successful 
career,  laid  aside  his  uniform  to  assume  the  habit 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Although  he  was  the 
child  of  Christian  parents,  until  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years  he  lived  in  practical  neglect  of  his 
duties  as  a  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  his  relig- 
ious training  having  been  neglected  during  his  life 
at  school.  His  conversion  was  effected  through 
the  example  and  persuasions  of  Lieutenant  Mar- 
ceau,  an  officer  in  the  same  service. 

It  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
"  servant  of  Mary,"  as  he  loved  to  style  himself, 
that  the  germ  of  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady, 
which,  early  implanted  in  the  heart  of  De  Plas 
by  his  pious  mother,  was  awakened  into  life,  and 
grew  and  developed  rapidly.  Marceau  gave  his 
friend  a  miraculous  medal,  but  he  could  not  in- 
spire him  all  at  once  with  the  same  tender  love 
for  his  Mother  in  heaven  as  that  which  sent  a 
thrill  through  his  heart  at  the  thought  of  his 
earthly  mother.  For  some  time  after  his  conver- 
sion his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  rather 
a  matter  of  reason  than  feeling. 

"  I  must  acknowledge,"  De  Plas  wrote  in  his 
journal  in  1852, "that  my  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish.  Although 
every  day  I  recite  the  Rosary,  repeat  the  Memo- 
rare  twice,  and  oftentimes  the  Sub  Tuum  and  the 
Salve  Regina,  I  have  not  the  same  affection  that 
many  Christians  feel  for  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In 
E.ome  I  prayed  for  this  devotion;  I  asked  it  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victories  in  Paris,  but  I  have  it  not. 
Yet  what  is  more  natural  than  to  love  the  Mother 
of  our  Divine  Saviour,  who  was  given  us  by  our 
Lord  Himself  to  be  the  Mother  of  all  Chris- 
tians, when,  hanging  on  the  Cross,  He  said  to  St. 
John:  '  Behold  thy  Mother! '  I  love  her  certainly. 


but  I  wish  that  I  loved  her  a^great  deal  more." 
"  Mary  conceived  without  sin,  Mary  refuge  of 
sinners,"  he  somewhat  later  exclaims;  "  Mary  gate 
of  heaven.  Mother  of  mercy  and  divine  grace, 
pray  for  me;  obtain  for  me  from  thy  Divine  Son 
a  devotion  like  that  of  my  friend  Marceau! " 

This  earnest  entreaty  wa   heard  and  answered. 
On  the  day  following  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  De  Plas  writes  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart:  "I  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  a 
great  grace.   During  the  las    two  or  three  days 
my  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  has  increased 
wonderfully.  The  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes. 
I  understand  how  natural  and  simple  a  thing  it 
is  to  have  recourse  in  our  miseries  and  needs  to 
the  Gate  of  Heaven,  the  Mother  of  Mercy;  to 
her  whom  Our  Lord  gave  us  as  our  Mother.   I 
now  no  longer  do  so  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
in  obedience  to  the  loving  impulse  of  my  heart. 
The  majesty  of  God  might  inspire  the  unhappy 
sinner  with  fear:  the  loving  kindness  of  Mary, 
the  titles  under  which  the  Church  presents  her 
to  us,  are  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  hope 
and  courage.  Her  altars  are  like  so  many  branch 
offices  of  the  Administration  of  Mercy,  whereof 
the  rule  and  direction  are  placed  in  her  hands." 
From  that  time  forth  his  heart  overflowed  with 
love  for  his  Mother  in  heaven;  words  failed  him 
to  express  the  half  of  what  he  felt.  "  How  could 
it  be  possible,"  he  wrote, "  not  to  love  the  Blessed 
Virgin^  who  unites  in  herself,  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible to  our  feeble  understanding,  not  only 
all  glory  and  majesty,  but  also  that  sweet  and 
tender  affection  of  which  the  caresses  bestowed  by 
a  mother  on  her  child  give  only  an  imperfect  idea !'* 
Looking  back  to  his  youthful  days— to  the 
days  when  as  a  schoolboy  he  was  wont  to  write 
at  the  head  of  his  exercises  the  words:  O  VirgOj 
studiis  semper  adesto  meis!  ("  Do  thou,  O  Virgin, 
ever  direct  my  studies!")  he  would  enumerate 
the  benefits  he  had  received  from  God  through 
Mary,  the  channel  of  all  graces,  spiritual  and 
temporal.   Curiously  enough,  it  was  always  in 
May  that  graces  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  signal  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  "  This 
month   of  May,"  he  concludes, — "this  month 
dedicated  to  Mary  abounds  in  blessed  memories, 
and  ought  to  be  the  means  of  inciting  me  to 
fresh  fervor,  by  recalling  to  my  mind  the  wonder- 
ful goodness  of  God  and  of  His  Holy  Mother." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  ground  for  the 
assertion,  not  unfrequently  made,  that  this  is  an 
anti-Catholic  administration.  Apart  from  the 
notdrious  instances  furnished  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  Indian  affairs,  there  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  constitutional  equity  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  bigoted  journal  under  Government 
auspices.  The  paper  referred  to  is  called  The 
Red  Man,  and  is  published  at  the  Indian  school 
at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  The  whole  tone  of  the  paper  is 
intensely  hostile  to  the  Church  and  everything 
Catholic.  It  prints  slanders  which  any  intelli- 
gent man  should  know  to  be  false  and  absurd. 
The  administration  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  paper,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  long  its  present  course  will 
be  tolerated. 

The  facts  of  the  recent  explosion  in  Rome  are 
simply  these:  While  the  Holy  Father  was  at 
work  on  an  Encyclical,  the  Vatican  was  shaken 
by  an  explosion  of  one  of  the  Government  pow- 
der-magazines. The  windows  of  the  Vatican  and 
some  precious  glass  were  shattered.  The  Pope 
sent  his  Vicar-General  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  had  all  the  children  of  the  orphan 
asylum  near  the  magazine  brought  to  the  Vati- 
can. Twenty  of  these  children  were  wounded. 
The  Holy  Father  was  most  tender  and  fatherly 
in  his  attention  to  the  little  ones. 


Probably  the  oldest  priest  in  the  world  is  the 
Rev.  Peter  Klein,  pastor  of  Dieblich,  near  Cob- 
lentz,  who  will  celebrate  on  the  24th  inst.  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  This 
venerable  priest  is  now  in  his  ninety-fifth  year. 


Careful  readers  have  learned  to  avoid  books 
on  pedagogy  written  by  non- Catholics.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  tinctured  with  German  ration- 
alism, or  based  on  the  vicious  teachings  of  Rous- 
seau's "  Emile."  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  so 
sound  a  sentence  as  this,  from  "Studies  in 
Pedagogy,"  by  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Dr.  Morgan  is  principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Normal  School.  "The  ideal  schoolmaster,"  he 


says,  "is  a  Christian;  not  a  sectary  nor  a  bigot, 
but  a  man  who,  without  cant  or  hypocrisy,  rever- 
ences God  and  recognizes  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
ruler  of  the  universe.  That  wonderful  being  whom 
we  call  man  has  a  religious  nature  as  well  as  a  body 
and  a  mind.  If  it  is  true,  as  Plato  has  said,  that 
a  good  education  is  the  full  development  of  man 
in  his  entirety,  then  it  must  include  the  unfolding 
of  that  which  is  the  crowning  excellency  of  man's 
nature,  his  religious  susceptibilities.  That  edu- 
cation which  secures  to  him  merely  the  training 
of  his  body  makes  him  only  a  magnificent  beast. 
That  which  affords  him  an  intellectual  train- 
ing alone  may  make  of  him  a  Mephistopheles, 
a  sort  of  human  devil,  acute,  cunning,  capable,  but 
unprincipled  and  full  of  all  subtlety.  That  train- 
ing which  would  secure  to  him  the  health  of 
body,  vigor  of  mind,  and  discipline  of  his  moral 
powers,  would  fit  him  for  citizenship;  but  if  it 
left  him  untaught  religiously,  it  would  make  of 
him  only  a  cultivated  heathen.  Man  is  not  a 
congeries  of  disconnected  natures:  he  is  a  unit. 
Education  pertains  to  him  in  his  entirety.  A 
complete  education  is  a  symmetrical  education. 
Man  without  a  religious  training  is  like  a  king- 
dom without  a  king,  an  army  without  a  general. 
He  may  be  admirable  for  what  he  suggests,  a 
splendid  torso,  but  nothing  more." 


The  Le  Couteulx  Leader,  whose  editor  has 
evidently  fine  taste  and  a  broad-minded  appre- 
ciation of  everything  that  is  good,  advises  all 
earnest  students  of  art  to  read  Miss  Starr's  re- 
cently published  essays  on  Christian  art  and 
artists.  "They  are,  we  may  say,  indispensable  to 
all  who  would  have  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  subject.  No  other  authority.  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic,  at  least  in  this  country,  has  so  enlight- 
ened, so  full  a  comprehension  of  art  methods 
and  of  motive  in  art;  none  other  so  eloquent 
and  inspiring  a  manner  of  conveying  her  infor- 
mation to  those  who  would  learn."  The  reception 
accorded  to  Miss  Starr's  latest  book  shows  that 
in  this  country  Catholic  art  has  only  to  be  ade- 
quately interpreted  to  be  adequately  understood. 


Antonio  Ciseri,  a  distinguished  Catholic  artist, 
died  in  Florence  about  a  month  ago,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine.  One  of  his  best  pictures,  "  The 
Machabees,"  is  in  the   Church   of  St.  Felicita 
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in  his  native  city;  another,  "The  Entombment 
of  Our  Lord,"  is  at  Locarno,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  del  Sasso.  His  last  work,  "Ecce 
Homo,"  is  said  by  competent  critics  to  be  a 
terrible  and  moving  picture.  The  looker-on  is 
supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  balcony  when 
Our  Lord  was  presented  to  the  people,  and  be- 
hind those  engaged  in  the  awful  scene.  His  face 
is  very  tender  and  beautiful.  A  new  note  is  the 
sympathy  in  the  countenance  of  Pilate's  wife 
and  her  slave,  shown  in  their  affectionate  atti- 
tude toward  each  other;  it  represents  the  dawn- 
ing of  Christian  feeling  in  Pilate's  wife.  The 
picture  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Florence; 
and  an  idea  of  the  careful  labor  which  the  artist 
spent  upon  this  work  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
that  he  repainted  the  face  of  Pilate's  wife  twelve 
times  before  it  was  deemed  satisfactory.  Doubt- 
less in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  artist  was 
his  own  severest  critic. 


So  entirely  secularized  have  the  public  schools 
of  Australia  become,  that  when  the  lines, 
"  Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe!" 

from  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  "  are  recited, 
the  name  of  Christ  is  omitted.  The  ultimate 
condition  of  secularized  schools  is  pointed  out 
by  the  tendency  manifested  in  Australia. 


The  vicissitudes  to  which  material  objects  are 
subjected  are  sometimes  as  strange  as  those  of 
individuals.  Thus  it  is  said  that  a  bell  which, 
centuries  ago,  called  the  nuns  of  a  Swiss  convent 
to  prayer,  and  which  has  had  a  very  romantic 
history,  now  summons  the  youth  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  to  their  studies. 


The  Catholic  Congress  held  last  month  in 
Portugal  was  well  attended.  The  Archbishop  of 
Braga  presided.  A  paper  which  excited  much 
attention  was  that  of  Dr.  Var  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  workmen;  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  with  Catholic  principles  taught  and  re- 
ceived,'the  State  had  no  reason  to  fear  Socialism. 
Gonzalez  Sanchez  asserted  emphatically  that 
science  without  faith  is  incomplete;  "it  explains 
little,"  he  said,  "while  it  tries  to  explain  all." 
Dr.  Macedo  urged  the  teaching  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  in  seminaries.  Those  who 


believe  that  Portugal  is  going  backward  might 
learn  a  lesson  to  the  contrary  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Congress,  where  faith  and  practical 
sense  were  hand  in  hand.  The  closest  possible 
union  with  Rome — to  be  strengthened  by  frequent 
pilgrimages — was  earnestly  recommended,  and 
the  recommendation  as  enthusiastically  received. 


A  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  founder  of  Meth  - 
odism,  John  Wes'ey,  by  Canon  Overton's  life  of 
this  remarkable  man.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  Wesley  was  a  scoffer  at  the  spiritual  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fact  is  that  he  did 
not  join  in  the  vulgar  clamor  against  "  Popery  " 
so  characteristic  of  his  contemporaries.  He  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  "De  Imitatione 
Christi,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis;  and  also  an  ex- 
tract from  the  "Life  of  M.  de  Renti,"  a  Catholic 
of  Artois,  whose  inspiration  came  from  the  strict- 
est observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Church.  A 
reviewer,  commenting  on  the  comparison  some- 
times made  between  John  Wesley  and  certain 
Catholic  saints,  says  truly  that  the  great  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that  "  no  Catholic  saint  ever 
worked  reforms  by  a  continuous  opposition  to 
authority." 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  ist 
inst.,  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Mclntyre,  Bishop  of 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  de- 
ceased prelate  left  his  home  on  the  30th  ult., 
apparently  in  excellent  health,  to  visit  Antigo- 
nish,  N.  S.,  where  he  died  the  same  night.  Bishop 
Mclntyre  was  consecrated  in  i860,  and  was  the 
third  Bishop  of  Charlottetown.  His  estimable 
character  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  thousands 
outside  his  own  diocese,  and  his  loss  will  be  sin- 
cerely deplored  by  all  classes.  The  Rt.  Rev.  James 
Charles  McDonald,  who  was  consecrated  coad- 
jutor Bishop  of  Charlottetown  in  August  last, 
succeeds  to  the  episcopal  charge  of  the  bereaved 
See.  J?. /.P. 


The  London  Register  announces  that  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Westminster  will  soon  in- 
augurate a  plan  similar  to  that  of  General  Booth 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  London.  The  Register 
thinks  that  the  need  of  money  for  this  purpose 
can  be  easily  supplied;  the  question  of  the  sup- 
ply of  men  is  harder  to  meet. 
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New  Publications. 


The  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Liege.  By  Dean  Cruls.  Translated,  by  per- 
mission of  Monseigneur  Doutreloux,  Bishop  of  Liege,  by 
William  S.  Preston.  London:  Bums  &  Oates.  New  York:  The 
Catholic  Publication  Society. 

This  beautiful  translation,  which  Mr.  Preston  calls 
a  souvenir  of  his  three  years'  residence  in  Liege,  is 
a  touching  tribute  of  loving  devotion  to  Him  "who 
delights  to  be  with  the  children  of  men,"  and  will 
be  to  all  who  read  its  pages  a  source  of  instruction 
and  an  incentive  to  greater  love  for  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

The  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  are  days  of 
triumph,  and  there  is  none  in  which  this  spirit  is 
more  clearly  manifest  than  in  the  Festival  of  Corpus 
Christi ;  hence  the  history  of  the  institution  of  this 
feast,  in  which  is  woven  the  life  of  St.Julienne  and 
her  colaborers  in  the  great  work  of  making  known 
God's  will  in  so  momentous  a  matter,  can  not  but 
be  of  interest  to  all.  Chapter  XVII.,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  means  taken  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
Urban  IV.  to  secure  an  office  meet  for  so  great  a 
festival,  recounts  the  acceptance  of  the  inspired  work 
prepared  by  the  Angelic  Doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  closes  with  this  statement:  "The  establishment 
of  the  feast  was  the  work  of  a  holy  religious ;  its  of- 
fice, of  a  holy  Doctor;  and  its  chant,  of  a  holy  Pope." 
To  us  it  remains,  by  a  tender  and  constant  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  make  Jesus  Christ 
better  known  and  loved ;  and  this  end  will  assuredly 
be  materially  furthered  by  this  timely  translation 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Preston,  whose  work  is  blessed 
with  the  approbation  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  New  York. 

The  Interior  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  In  Two  Vol- 
umes. Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Rev. J.  Grou,  S.J. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Frisbee,  S.  J.    Same  Publishers. 

As  explained  In  the  title,  the  author  portrays  the 
Interior  life  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ; 
seeking,  by  the  exposition  of  their  inward  spirit  as 
manifested  in  outward  perfection,  to  inspire  man 
with  a  desire  of  comprehending,  as  far  as  In  him  lies, 
the  dignity  of  the  Man-God  and  His  Immaculate 
Mother.  Father  Grou  was  a  philosopher,  not  a  mere 
rhapsodist  on  spiritual  matters ;  hence  his  work  Is 
eminently  practical,  while  embodying  the  highest 
principles  of  spirituality.  "Our  great  aim,"  he  says 
in  volume  second,  "should  be  to  acquire  a  practical, 
not  a  speculative,  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
this  knowledge  must  lead  to  imitation ;  for  the  ardor 
of  the  soul's  efforts  to  know  Him  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  her  fidelity  in  imitating  Him." 


This  book,  which  should  be  studied  rather  than 
read,  is  especially  suited  to  religious ;  but  it  is  also 
adapted  to  persons  in  the  world,  having  been  written 
for  a  lady  who  sought  sanctlfication  amid  social 
cares.  Much  is  expressed  In  the  statement  that  twenty 
editions  have  been  printed  since  the  first  publication 
of  the  Work  in  1794;  and  the  one  bearing  date  1891 
will  serve  to  enhance  the  reputation  the  book  already 
enjoys,  for  It  is  singularly  free  from  the  defects 
which  so  often  mar  the  translations  of  spiritual 
works  from  the  French.  The  editor  has  done  a  ser- 
vice to  spiritual  literature,  which  every  reader  of 
these  volumes  will  appreciate. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  -were  bound 
with  them.  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev. James  Tobin,  Mt. Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  the  Rev.Francis  J.Kaib,  of  St. Mary's  Church, 
MacKeesport,  Pa. ;  the  Rev.William  A.Nolan,of  St. 
Paul's  Church, Butler, Pa.;  the  Rev. John  A.Martin, 
assistant  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Mansfield,  Pa. ;  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  V.Neeson,  pastor  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,— all  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pittsburg;  also  the  Rev. Thomas  J.  Clarke,  Warren, 
Pa.,  Diocese  of  Erie. 

Mr.  John  Chase,  who  died  a  happy  death  at  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.,  on  the  ist  ult. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hammell,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose 
holy  death  occurred  on  the  19th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Flanigan,  who  peacefully  breathed  her 
last  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  Grafton,  111. 

Mr.  William  Lumley,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
died  suddenly  on  the  28th  ult. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Syron,  who  passed  away  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St. 
Joseph. 

Mr.  Gerald  Farrell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,who  piously 
yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  15th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Maher,  whose  sudden  but  not  un- 
provided death  took  place  on  the  4th  Inst.,  at 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Henning,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mr.  J. 
Kearns  and  Miss  Josephine  Delahunty,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Hossey  and  Patrick  Flood, 
Chicago,  111.;  Francis  McEvoy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
Mr.  James  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Honora  Conway,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  In  peace! 
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The  Chorister's  Grave.* 


BY    THE    REV.  W.  H.  KENT. 

O  CATTER  bright  flowers  on  the  lowly  bed 

Where  our  Willie  lies  at  rest; 
Speak  not  in  grief,  let  no  tears  be  shed 
By  the  friends  that  loved  him  best. 

Mourn  not:  the  Master  hath  called  him  hence 

From  this  world  of  sin  and  pain, 
In  the  flower  of  childish  innocence. 

That  knew  not  guile  or  stain. 

These  blossoms  strewn  o'er  him,  so  bright  to-day. 

The  morrow  shall  find  decayed: 
The  flower  they  deck  was  snatched  away 

To  a  land  where  he  ne'er  shall  fade. 

Still  I  miss  thee,  my  Willie;  'tis  hard  to  part. 

Though  the  parting  is  thy  gain; 
And  the  rebel  tears  to  these  eyes  will  start, 

That  look  for  thy  face  in  vain! 

But  how  can  I  mourn  thee,  my  gentle  boy. 
When  I  think  of  the  faith  and  love 

Ot  thy  innocent  heart,  and  thy  crown  of  joy 
In  our  Father's  home  above? 

Once  more  in  the  sweet  baptismal  rite 

Methinks  I  can  see  thee  stand, 
With  faith's  sure  token — the  burning  light — 

And  the  white  robe,  in  either  hand. 

And  the  memory  maketh  my  heart  rejoice; 

For  I  think  how  thy  lamp  was  bright. 
And  thy  robe  unstained,  when  the  Master's  voice 

Called  thee  forth  on  the  bridal  night. 

Then  I  see  thee  still,  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
In  the  white- robed  servers'  throng, 

At  thy  wonted  task;  and  my  fancy  hears 
Thy  voice  in  the  choral  song. 


And  it  tells  me,  the  lot  thou  hast  loved  so  well 

Is  for  evermore  thine  own, 
Where  the  censers  wave  and  anthems  swell 

Around  the  eternal  throne. 

Then  I  read  once  again,  in  thy  life  and  death, 

That  lesson  our  Master  hath  given, 
Who  calleth  the  child  to  His  Heart  and  saith: 
"  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Then  strew  the  bright  flowers  o'er  the  narrow  bed 
Where  we  lovingly  lay  him  to  rest; 

Speak  not  in  grief,  let  no  tears  be  shed: 
'Tis  God's  will,  and  His  will  is  best. 


*  In  memory  of  Master  William  Hoy,  server  at 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  London. 


A  Story  for  Diffident  Boys. 

BY    L.  W.  REILLY. 

ALTER  TRAVERS  came 
home  from  school  yesterday 
in  a  bad  humor.  His  teacher 
had  told  him  that  he  would 
have  "to  speak  a  piece"  at 
commencement.  As  he  was 
shy,  the  news  was  not  agreeable 
to  him.  His  cheeks  were  flushed  and  his  voice 
agitated  as  he  informed  his  mother  of  it,  winding 
up  with:  "Think  of  me,  mother,  standing  up 
before  all  those  people  and  trying  to  speak  loud 
enough  to  fill  that  big  hall! " 

Mrs.  Travers  was  watering  her  favorite  flowers 
as  Walter  poured  forth  his  tale  of  woe.  "  Well, 
why  not?"  she  queried.  "Arthur  Rieden  will 
have  a  Latin  poem  to  recite,  so  his  mamma  told 
me  this  morning;  and  he  seems  proud,  she  says, 
of  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  deliver  it." 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  I  haven't  Arthur's  pluck, 
mother.  I  wish  I  had.  I'll  faint  with  fright  when 
the  time  comes.  Even  now  a  cold  shiver  goes  up 
and  down  my  back  as  I  think  of  it.  If  every  boy 
hated  to  declaim  in  public  as  much  as  I  do,  there 
would  be  a  general  *  strike '  against  school  exhibi- 
tions. I  wonder  if  anybody  ever  did  suffer  as  I  do, 
and  as  I  shall,  over  my — 'public  appearance'  ?" 
Even  while  he  spoke,  Walter  could  have  posed 
to  an  artist  as  a  model  for  Misery;  for  he  looked 
abject  and  distressed.  The  color  had  left  his 
countenance,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  sickly 
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pallor,  that  showed  how  keenly  his  feelings  were 
disturbed. 

Touched  by  his  trouble,  Mrs.  Travers  put 
aside  the  watering  pot;  and,  taking  a  seat  beside 
her  gentle  son,  she  said:  "If  it  will  be  any  com- 
fort to  you  to  learn  that  you  have  company  in 
your  misery,  Walter,  I  can  console  and  encourage 
you  easily;  for  the  number  of  eminent  men — 
lawyers,  lecturers,  preachers,  actors,  and  states- 
men— who  have  suffered  from  diffidence  is  ex- 
ceedingly large." 

"For  instance?"  whispered  Walter,  echoing  a 
laconic  question  of  his  teacher's. 

"We  shall  not  have  to  go  far  for  an  instance. 
There  was  the  illustrious  Roger  B.  Taney,  who 
died  in  1864.  He  was  worried  with  bashfulness 
all  his  life,  yet  he  had  to  fill  a  conspicuous  place 
among  men;  for  he  was  a  lawyer,  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Maryland,  Attorney- 
General  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson's  cabinet,  and  Chief -Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  twenty- 
nine  years." 

"  Did  he  ever  have '  to  speak  a  piece '  at  school  ?  " 
queried  Walter,  as  he  settled  himself  in  a  cozy 
patent-rocker,  having  found  his  mother  in  the 
story  telling  mood. 

"Yes,  indeed;  and  a  piece  of  his  own  composi- 
tion it  was.  When  he  was  about  to  graduate  at 
Dickinson  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  his  class- 
mates elected  him  to  deliver  the  valedictory 
address.  On  the  appointed  day  the  building  in 
which  the  closing  exercises  were  held  was  filled 
with  a  large  and  highly  intelligent  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  On  the  platform  were  the 
professors,  the  trustees,  and  the  graduates.  'I 
sat  on  this  platform,'  the  Judge  related  when  he 
was  an  old  man,  'while  oration  after  oration 
was  spoken,  awaiting  my  turn,  thinking  over 
what  I  had  to  say,  and  trying  to  muster  up  cour- 
age enough  to  speak  it  with  composure.  But  I 
was  sadly  frightened  and  trembled  in  every  limb, 
and  my  voice  was  husky  and  unmanageable.  I 
was  sensible  of  all  this,  much  mortified  by  it;  and 
my  feeling  of  mortification  made  matters  worse. 
Fortunately,  my  speech  had  been  so  well  com- 
mitted to  memory  that  I  went  through  without 
the  aid  of  a  prompter.  But  the  pathos  of  leave- 
taking  from  the  professors  and  my  classmates, 
which  had  been  so  carefully  worked  out  in  the 


written  oration,  was,  I  doubt  not,  spoiled  by  the 
embarrassment  under  which  it  was  delivered.' " 

"  The  Judge  must  have  laughed  at  his  want  of 
pluck,"  observed  Walter;  "but  I'm  sure  it  was  no 
joke  to  him  at  the  time." 

"  More  amusing  still  is  his  own  report  of  his 
first  case  as  a  lawyer,"  continued  Mrs.  Travers. 
"  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, when  lie  was  twenty-two,  and  he  chose  as 
the  forum  of  his  initial  effort  the  mayor's  court 
there.  Usually  the  mayor  himself,  an  amiable  old 
gentleman,  unversed  in  law,  presided,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  aldermen  and  supported  by  a  jury 
composed  of  burghers  of  the  ancient  town. 
Young  Taney  did  not  fear  them,  and  thought 
that  if  he  should  ever  be  able  to  speak  without 
confusion  in  any  court  of  justice,  he  should  be 
free  from  perturbation  before  the  judge  and  jury 
he  would  be  apt  to  meet  there.  Occasionally, 
however.  Judge  Gabriel  Duvall,  who  was  the 
recorder,  took  the  mayor's  place  at  trial,  and  it 
happened  that  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bench  just  as  the  twelve  'good  men  and  true*  for 
Taney's  case  had  been  empanelled.  Fright  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  young  lawyer.  He 
would  have  drawn  back,  if  he  could;  but  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  decline  to  act,  with  a  witness 
on  the  stand  ready  to  testify.  The  matter  at 
issue  was  an  indictment  for  assault  and  battery, 
in  which  little  damage  had  been  done  to  either 
party,  and  in  which  Taney  had  agreed  to  defend 
the  accused  without  fee,  for  the  sake  of  trying 
his  own  mettle.  The  Judge,  seeing  that  the  young 
attorney  was  abashed,  was  very  kind  and  encour- 
aging in  manner  toward  him;  still  he  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  master  his  emotion.  In  after 
years  he  told  a  friend  all  about  it,  and  this  is 
part  of  what  he  said: 

"*I  watched  the  testimony  carefully  as  it  was 
given  in,  turning  in  my  own  mind  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  it.  I  took  no  notes;  for  my 
hand  shook  so  that  I  could  not  have  written  a 
word  legibly  if  my  life  had  depended  on  it.  And 
when  I  rose  to  speak,  I  was  obliged  to  fold  my 
arms  over  my  breast,  pressing  them  firmly  against 
my  body;  and  my  knees  trembled  under  me  so 
much  that  I  was  obliged  to  press  my  limbs  against 
the  table  before  me  to  keep  me  steady  on  my 
feet.  Yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  I  deter- 
mined to  struggle  for  composure  and  calmness 
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of  mind;  and  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  I 
managed  to  keep  possession  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  made  a  pretty  good  argument  in 
the  case,  but  in  a  tremulous  and  sometimes  dis- 
cordant voice,  and  inferior  to  what  I  could  have 
made  under  more  auspicious  circumstances.  A 
verdict  in  favor  of  my  client  hardly  consoled  me 
for  the  timidity  I  had  displayed,  and  the  want  of 
physical  firmness,  which  seemed,  I  thought,  to  be 
little  better  than  absolute  cowardice.'" 

"Well,  he  did  have  a  hard  time!"  said  Walter. 

"Yes,  he  had,"  assented  Mrs.Travers;  "and 
so  bitter  was  the  vexation  caused  him  by  his 
morbid  sensibility  that,  if  he  had  been  rich 
enough  to  live  without  pursuing  his  profession, 
he  would  have  abandoned  its  practice  time  and 
time  again.  But  adversity  compelled  him  to  per- 
severe in  spite  of  his  backwardness.  It  was  the 
struggle  of  his  life  to  keep  it  down;  but,  long  as 
that  professional  life  was,  he  was  never  able  to 
conquer  it  completely." 

"Did  people  notice  his  bashfulness,  mother?" 

"At  first  they  did,  because  it  was  so  painfully 
evident;  but  in  his  mature  years  he  managed  to 
keep  it  concealed  from  all  but  his  most  intimate 
friends.  So  successful  was  he  in  putting  down  his 
own  weakness  that,  upon  his  death,  in  one  of 
many  eulogies  pronounced  before  the  Bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  reference  was  made  to  *that 
quiet  dignity,  that  perfect  composure ...  for  which 
the  venerable  magistrate  was  so  distinguished.' " 
/'Three  cheers  for  Chief -Justice  Taney!"  ex- 
claimed Walter.  "  I  feel  like  a  new  person  now, 
mother,  since  I  know  that  others  have  suffered  the 
same  as  I  do,  and  I  am  strengthened  by  his  ex- 
ample to  overcome  that  feeling  of  fright.  I  won't 
beg  teacher  to  let  me  off,  as  I  had  intended  to 
do;  but  I  will  fight  the  fight  out  with  myself,  and 
hope  to  win  the  battle." 

"With  the  help  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories, 
Walter?" 

"O  yes,  mother!  I  forgot.  With  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  aid,  then,  and  your  encouragement,  I'll 
dare  *to  speak  my  piece.'" 


The  strongest  and  bravest  men  are  generally 
the  mildest  and  gentlest.  Indeed,  courtesy  is  often 
a  sign  of  strength,  because  it  implies  and  involves 
a  certain  self-repression. 


"Stepmother  Jlmmle." 

(Conclusion.) 

Although  Jimmie  had  never  received  any  re- 
ligious instruction,  it  seems  that  from  early  child- 
hood he  had  been  accustomed  to  going  to  Mass 
and  Vespers,  probably  attracted  by  the  light  and 
warmth,  as  well  as  the  music,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  Being  naturally  clever,  and  having  a 
religious  temperament,  he  had  imbibed,  as  it 
were  almost  unconsciously,  a  store  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Sacraments  and  the  duties 
of  a  Christian.  I  was  truly  edified,  as  well  as 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  his  information. 
Although  he  could  not  read  when  he  came  to  us, 
he  learned  to  do  so  very  readily,  and  soon  knew 
the  catechism  by  heart.  Kind  Father  D pre- 
pared him  for  his  first  confession,  and  he  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  receiving  his  first  Holy 
Communion  the  following  spring. 

At  first  Ellen  had  feared  that  if  his  stepmother 
knew  he  was  so  well  cared  for,  she  would  en- 
deavor, through  pure  malice,  to  work  some  in- 
jury upon  him;  but  as  time  passed,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  her,  Ellen's  mind  grew  tranquil. 
Jimmie  never  went  abroad  after  dark,  unless 
sent  on  some  errand,  and  this  seldom  happened. 
Although  greatly  attached  to  every  member  of 
the  family,  he  showed  a  special  liking  for  me, 
probably  because  I  had  been  the  instrument  of 
his  good  fortune. 

One  evening,  when  he  had  been  with  us  about 
six  months,  my  father  said:  "I  am  going  to  give 
Jimmie  five  dollars.  He  has  surely  earned  it, 
and  I  shall  say  nothing  to  him  about  the  dispo- 
sition of  it.  Let  us  see  what  he  will  do."  The 
boy's  delight  and  gratitude  were  unbounded. 
Joy  lent  him  wings.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
after  he  had  received  the  gift  we  heard  a  timid 
knock  at  the  parlor  door.  It  was  Jimmie,  laden 
with  parcels.  On  his  head  were  two  hats,  one 
over  the  other, — the  larger  with  broad  brim,  "  to 
keep  sun  off  Jimmie  in  yard  weekdays";  the 
other  a  modest,  cheap  felt,  "for  Sunday  with  nice 
clothes."  Mother  received  a  plaster  of  Paris 
angel;  father,  who  never  smoked,  a  bundle  of 
cheap  cigars;  each  of  the  boys  a  bright  red  cot- 
ton handkerchief;  while  for  myself  he  reserved 
to  the  last  a  gaily  ornamented  box,  which  on 
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being  opened  was  found  to  contain  half  a  dozen 
cakes  of  "fancy  soap,"  and  the  same  number  of 
bottles  of  "the  choicest  perfumes."  For  this  he 
triumphantly  announced  he  had  paid  the  sum 
of  fifty  cents.  After  we  had  duly  acknowledged 
the  gifts,  my  father  asked  him  how  much  he  had 
left.  "Jimmie  keep  one  dollar  and  a  half,"  he 
replied.  "Buy  Ellen  white  apron  with  lace,  and 
Mary  [the  housemaid]  pink  collar.  Jimmie  want 
nickels  to  put  in  box  Sunday.  Some  candy,  too — 
ten  cents*  worth.  Jimmie  like  candy." 

Music  was  a  passion  with  him.  Sometimes  after 
supper,  when,  alone  in  the  parlor,  I  would  spend 
an  hour  playing  over  old  pieces,  his  soft  footfall 
might  be  heard  in  the  hall,  timidly  approaching 
the  door.  He  would  enter,  throw  himself  on 
the  floor  in  the  shadow,  lying  motionless  while 
the  music  went  on,  except  when  occasionally,  very 
much  absorbed,  he  would  whistle  faintly  an 
accompaniment  to  some  familiar  air.  When  he 
learned  that  I  could  sing  and  play  the  song 
through  which  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  he 
begged  me  to  sing  it  again  and  again.  It  seemed 
to  be  his  favorite,  for  I  constantly  heard  him 
humming  it  while  at  work. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  bring  me 
what  he  called  "  a  little  pleasant."  Now  it  would 
be  a  bunch  of  paper  spills  for  lighting  the  gas; 
again  a  ball  of  cord  carefully  wound  in  some  odd 
shape,  and  composed  of  various  pieces  collected 
at  intervals;  pictorial  advertisement  cards,  gaily- 
colored  circus  bills.  ^  These  last  I  always  begged 
him  to  accept  as  ornaments  for  his  room.  I  could 
scarcely  enumerate  the  number  and  variety  of 
these  "  little  pleasants,"  which  were  a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  the  whole  family. 

But  these  peaceful  days  were  to  be  short-lived 
for  poor  Jimmie,  and  the  end  came  in  a  manner 
no  one  anticipated.  One  evening  Ellen  came  in 
from  a  neighboring  visit,  and  her  first  remark 
sent  a  thrill  of  apprehension  through  my  heart. 
"  The  stepmother  is  out  of  the  workhouse,"  she 
said;  "an*  she'll  never  lave  that  child  alone, 
if  she  once  meets  him,  till  she  gets  the  clothes 
from  his  back  for  dhrink.**  Jimmie  was  very  much 
frightened,  but  promised  to  keep  away  from  her; 
my  father  assuring  him  that  she  would  not  dare 
to  do  him  harm. 

One  Sunday  he  went  to  ten  o*clock  Mass  and 
failed  to  return.  The  afternoon  and  evening 


passed,  and  still  he  came  not.  Ellen  volunteered 
to  accompany  my  father  to  "the  hill,*'  if  he 
would  ensure  his  and  her  own  safety  by  the 
presence  of  a  policeman.  Jimmie's  parents  lived 
in  one  of  the  worst  quarters  of  the  town,  which 
rendered  this  precaution  not  unnecessary.  They 
set  out  about  eight  o'clock;  but  found,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  house,  that  neither  father  nor 
mother  had  been  seen  in  their  former  place  of 
abode  for  some  time.  The  room  they  had  rented 
was  already  tenanted  by  other  occupants.  There 
was  consequently  no  clue  to  the  boy*s  departure; 
all  being  firm  in  the  belief  that  he  had  not  will- 
ingly taken  himself  off,  but  had  in  some  manner 
been  spirited  away.  "We  had  better  wait  till 
morning,*'  said  my  father;  "  and  I  will  put  the 
police  on  his  track,  and  perhaps  insert  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  papers." 

With  the  boys  and  Ellen  I  went  up  to  Jimmie's 
little  room  that  night.  There  everything  was  in 
order,  even  to  his  soiled  clothes  hanging  in  a 
cotton  bag  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  As  I  turned 
to  descend  the  stairs,  holding  the  candle  in  my 
hand,  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  Jimmie's 
orderly  little  chamber  would  see  him  no  more. 

Two  days  passed  without  tidings.  By  Tuesday 
evening  the  family  confidence  in  Jimmie  had 
weakened.  Ellen  feared  that  "mebbe  he  had  a 
bad  dhrop  in  him,  after  all."  The  boys  said  it 
was  always  that  way  in  stories.  My  gentle  mother 
shook  her  head  doubtfully;  and  father  half  seri- 
ously, half  jokingly,  said  as  he  sat  down  to  read 
the  evening  paper:  "My  dear  Anna,  I  fear  an- 
other of  your  proteges  has  taken  French  leave, 
though  I  must  confess  I  should  never  have 
believed  it  of  Jimmie.**  Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  raillery,  but 
because  I  knew  they  were  mistaken,  and  that 
poor  Jimmie  was  lonely  or  suffering  somewhere, 
perhaps  not  far  away. 

Silent  and  sorrowful  I  sat  till  the  door-bell 
rang.  I  hastened  to  open  it.  A  man  stood  on  the 
porch.  "Good-evening,  Miss!"  he  said.  "I  am 
from  the  Sisters'  hospital.  There's  a  little  fellow 
there, —  he  was  brought  in  this  evening;  they 
think  he's  dying,  and  he's  calling  for  you." 

"Jimmie!"  I  exclaimed,  relieved  yet  terrified. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  that's  his  name." 

"Thanks!   I  will  go  at  once,"  I  said. 

My  father  was  already  on  his  feet  when  I  re- 
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entered  the  room.  Together  we  hurried  silently 
along,  not  even  speculating  as  to  the  cause  of 
Jimmie's  being  there.  Sister  Florine  admitted  us. 
Two  men,  returning  that  afternoon  with  a  wagon 
load  of  cedars  from  the  Bear  Woods,  had  heard 
groans  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine.  Descending,  they  found  Jimmie  crushed 
and  bleeding,  but  not  unconscious. 

We  went  at  once  to  the  ward,  and  there  he  lay 
on  a  cot,  his  face  toward  the  wall.  "Jimmie,"  I 
said,  softly.  He  tried  to  turn,  but  was  not  able.  I 
lifted  the  poor  head  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  the 
motion  seemed  to  give  him  great  pain.  He  soon 
grew  easier,  his  lips  wearing  their  usual  beautiful 
smile.  And  then  little  by  little  I  learned  his  story. 

"Miss  Anna  think  Jimmie  run  away?"  were 
his  first  words. 

"Never,  Jimmie, — never  did  I  think  it!"  I 
responded,  fervently. 

"  Mr.  H good  to  bring  Miss  Anna  here," 

he  continued.  "Jimmie  so  afraid  Miss  Anna 
think  he  run  away." 

"Never  mind,  my  boy! "  interposed  my  father. 
"  When  you  are  strong  and  well  again,  you  can 
tell  us  all  about  it." 

"No,  no!  "the  boy  answered,  quickly.  "Must 
tell  now.  Doctor  say  Jimmie  die  to-morrow. 
Father  D say  so  too.  Jimmie  make  First  Com- 
munion to-morrow.  Want  Miss  Anna  to  come." 

"Well,  Jimmie,  you  may  tell  us  all,  if  you 
must;  but  do  not  hurt  yourself,  please,"  I  said, 
bending  over  him. 

"Jimmie  soon  done.  Miss  Anna.  Father  D 

say  at  Mass  men  get  cedar  for  Palm-Sunday,  for 
church.  Men  take  wagon.  Jimmie  think  he  get 
Miss  Anna  some  cedar  for  her  little  church  in 
her  room.  Jimmie  walk  far — ever  so  far.  Jimmie 
get  lost,  can't  find  way;  walk  along  in  the  night, 
fall  down,  can't  get  up.  Jimmie  think  people 
think  he  run  away.  Break  Jimmie' s  heart!'' 

I  wish  I  could  convey  one  half  the  pathos  of 
these  last  words.  Of  his  broken  bones  the  poor 
boy  seemed  to  take  no  heed:  all  his  solicitude 
was  that  we  should  not  have  thought  him  recreant 
and  ungrateful. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  about  "Step- 
mother Jimmie,"  dear  young  friends.  I  was  with 
him  next  morning  when  he  received  his  first  and 
last  Holy  Communion.  My  father  and  the  boys 
and  Ellen  came  and  went,  but  the  unuttered 


pleading  of  his  eyes  entreated  me  to  remain  unti^ 
the  end.   Scarcely  breathing,  he  lay  quietly  for 
hours;  although  \fhenever,  from  time  to  time,  I 
prayed  in  a  low  voice,  the  occasional  pressure  of 
his  fingers  on  mine  told  that  he  understood. 
About  six  o'clock  I  thought  his  mind  had  begun 
to  wander;  for,  stooping  to  catch  the  half-inau- 
dible words  his  lips  were  framing,  I  found  it  was 
the  old  song.    Silence  once  more;  but  he  was 
conscious, for  he  murmured:  "  Sing,  Miss  Anna! " 
I  knelt  beside  him,  with  my  head  upon  the  pillow 
close  to  his.  Softly  we  sang  together: 
«'  One  more  day  to  stray, 
One  more  night  to  roam ; 
All  danger  past,  safe,  safe  at  last — " 
The  eyes  closed,  the  lips  ceased  moving— poor 
Jimmie  was 

"  Safe  in  my  Father's  home." 


A  Child's  Rebuke. 


Madame  H.,  accompanied  by  her  little  daugh- 
ter Cecilia,  was  recently  travelling  in  France. 
While  they  were  taking  dinner  one  day  at  the 
table  d'hote  in  a  large  hotel,  an  incident  occurred 
that  brought  the  four-year-old  maiden  into  con- 
siderable prominence.  Among  the  many  guests 
at  the  table  were  two  young  men  whose  "  liberal " 
education  had  not,  apparently,  included  common 
politeness.  They  discussed,  in  a  tone  quite  audi- 
ble to  the  whole  party,  God  .and  religion,  openly 
sneering  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  believed 
in  the  one  or  practised  the  other.  Little  Cecilia 
began  to  fidget  on  her  seat,  and  looked  around 
to  see  whether  somebody  would  not  take  the 
part  of  God;  but  no  one  seemed  disposed 
to  manifest  disapproval;  Finally  little  Cecilia 
could  bear  it  no  longer;  and,  getting  off  her 
chair,  she  marched  down  the  dining-hall  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  where  the  young  sceptics 
were  sitting,  and,  standing  before  them,  ex- 
claimed: "You  are  not  nice!  That's  not  the  way 
to  talk  of  the  good  God! " 

The  young  men  to  whom  was  addressed  this 
unexpected  but  well-merited  rebuke  blushed  with 
shame,  quite  an  unusual  demonstration  no  doubt 
on  their  part.  And  an  old  gentleman  seated  near 
them  remarked:  "You  are  right,  my  child:  that 
is  not  the  way  to  speak  of  the  good  God." 
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To  Mary  Immaculate. 

BY    THE    REV.  W.  H.  KENT,  O.S.C. 

"TVEN  as  a  little  child,  by  darkness  frightened, 

Feels  in  his  helplessness  a  strange  dismay; 
His  mother  comes,  and  lo!  his  heart  is  lightened: 

Her  presence  chases  all  his  fear  away. 
So  Mary  Mother,  spotless  in  the  night. 

Which  sin  and  sorrow  make  this  life  of  mine. 
May  thy  sweet  face  beam  on  me  with  its  light, 

And  in  the  darkness  like  a  beacon  shine! 

Then  come,  dear  Mother,  come,  and  dry  my  tears : 
In  all  my  troubles  let  me  turn  to  thee; 

Free  me  from  all  vain  doubts,  all  idle  fears; 
Keep  me  where  Jesus  wills  that  I  should  be. 

Come,  Mother,  come,  and  bid  my  sorrow  cease; 
And  bring  me  confidence  in  thee, and  peace! 


Corpus  Christ!  at  Lourdes.* 

I. 
HE  series  of  wonders  at  the  Grotto 
of  Massabielle,  near  Lourdes,  began 
in  February,  1858,  —  a  little  over 
three  years  after  Pius  IX.  had  issued 
his  dogmatic  decree  concerning  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God.  More  than 
thirty  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  might  seem 
as  if  nothing  in  the  way  of  novelty  could  be  added. 
Within  that  Grotto,  or  around  or  above  it,  mar- 

"^   Civilth   Cattolica.    Translated    for    The   ««Ave 
Maria,"  by  J.  M.  T. 


vels  of  every  imaginable  kind  have  been  wrought. 

Beside  this  constant  series  of  miracles,  there 
is  another  class  of  phenomena  equally  multiform 
and  permanent:  of  faith, which  has  accompanied 
or  followed  it  step  by  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  people.  In  a  century  like  ours,  which 
advances  with  rapid  strides  toward  incredulity, 
this  second  series  of  phenomena  seems  hardly 
less  remarkable  than  the  former.  During  the 
last  three  years  this  new  class  of  wonders  has 
taken  a  special  direction,  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider. 

The  annual  national  pilgrimage  of  France, 
which  usually  meets  in  Lourdes  after  August  15, 
is  not  only  a  public  manifestation  of  Catholic 
faith  and  piety,  but  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
deputation  of  the  nation  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  to  make  reparation 
for  the  outrages  offered  to  the  Church  by  the 
tyrannical  Revolution.  Hence  those  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
multiply  those  solemn  acts  of  worship  by  pro- 
cessions by  day  and  night,  and  by  meetings  and 
demonstrations  of  divers  kinds,  at  which  no  one 
can  be  present  unmoved.  Thus  human  respect 
is  vanquished  by  good  example,  and  the  checks 
imposed  by  false  prudence  are  removed  by  the 
impulses  of  fervor.  On  these  occasions  you  will 
see,  amongst  the  volunteer  bearers  of  the  sick  on 
their  litters  from  the  station  to  the  hotel,  from 
the  hotel  to  the  Grotto  and  the  Basilica,  the 
general  of  the  army  and  the  artisan,  the  senator 
and  the  countryman,  the  aristocrat  and  the  hack- 
driver,  side  by  side.  On  the  22d  of  last  August 
(1890)  a  procession  of  fully  twenty  thousand 
people  and  about  two  thousand  priests,  all  bear- 
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ing  palms,  set  out  to  plant,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks  called  Les  Esp^lugues,  an  immense  cross, 
which  with  loud  acclamations  was  proclaimed 
to  be  /f  Christ  de  la  France.  The  sacred  emblem 
was  carried  painfully  to  its  place  by  one  hundred 
gentlemen  in  their  bare  feet. 

In  1888,  on  occasion  of  this  pilgrimage  of 
expiation,  the  happy  idea  was  conceived  of  form- 
ing a  grand  procession  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Eucharist,  to  repair  in  some  manner  the  injury 
done  Our  Lord  throughout  France  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi. 
The  suggestion  was  received  enthusiastically. 
Consequently,  on  August  22,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Sacred  Host,  accompanied  by  six  thousand 
people  bearing  torches  and  banners,  was  borne 
from  the  Basilica  toward  the  new  Church  of  the 
Holy  Rosary;  passing  the  Grotto,  where  eight 
sick  persons,  who  were  waiting  to  adore  and 
offer  up  their  petitions,  were  instantly  cured. 
The  hosannas  ceased  not  until  the  procession 
had  re-entered  the  Basilica. 

II. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  these  miracles,  we  will  quote,  abridging  some- 
what, the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  what 
occurred  in  the  following  year,  at  the  time  when 
Paris  was  celebrating  the  first  centenary  of  its 
declaration  of  war  against  God  and  His  Christ. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  21,  the  first  day  of 
the  pilgrimage,  the  immense  procession  started. 
More  than  a  thousand  ecclesiastics  walked  in 
front  of  the  rich  canopy,  beneath  which  a  bishop 
of  the  Greek  rite,  Mgr.  Potokof,  vicar-apostolic 
of  Adrianople,  bore  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  As 
soon  as  the  Sacred  Host,  passing  in  the  midst 
of  an  almost  impenetrable  crowd  of  faithful, 
approached  the  Grotto,  the  multitude  suddenly 
burst  out  into  such  exclamations  as  these:  "Jesus, 
Son  of  David,  have  pity  on  us!  O  Lord,  we  will 
not  cease  to  call  on  Thee, — have  pity  on  us! " 

The  whole  space  in  front  of  the  Grotto  and 
beside  the  piscina  was  packed  with  sick  people, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred.  The 
town  of  Lourdes  had  never  before  contained  so 
many  at  one  time.  You  could  see  on  their  faces 
the  marks  of  suffering.  Some  were  extended  on 
litters,  some  seated  on  benches,  others  resting  on 
wheel-chairs.  Around  them  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  pilgrims,  shouting  with  all  their 


might:  "Lord,  if  Thou  wilt  Thou  canst  cure 
them!   Oh,  do  cure  our  sick  ones!" 

This  scene  was  touching  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  tell.  You  saw  before  you  as  it  were  an 
immense  hospital — a  kind  of  a  show  of  human 
misery  in  all  its  forms,  transported  from  Paris  to 
Lourdes,  from  the  city  of  pleasures  to  the  valley 
of  miracles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Gave,  beneath 
the  eyes  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  They  had 
come  thither  to  implore  from  the  Health  of  the 
Weak  a  cure  which  the  proud  science  of  our 
days  acknowledged  itself  unable  to  effect. 

The  bishop  having  entered  the  Grotto  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  accompanied  by  the  priests^ 
and  having  placed  the  o^tensorium  on  the  altar, 
the  invocations  and  prayers  of  the  people  were 
redoubled.  Men,  women,  and  children,  the  priests, 
the  sick,  the  dying,— all,  carried  away  by  the  same 
enthusiasm  of  faith,  began  again  to  cry  out: 
"Lord  Jesus,  we  believe  in  Thee!  Lord  Jesus, 
Thou  art  the  Christ, the  Son  of  the  living  God! " 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  others  the  im- 
pression made  by  these  short  acclamations,  which 
came  vibrant  and  sonorous  from  so  many  thou- 
sand breasts,  like  fiery  arrows  of  love  directed  to 
the  Heart  of  God.  To  hear  the  words  repeated 
with  ever-increasing  earnestness  set  one's  nerves 
tingling.  What  a  dialogue  between  these  people 
and  their  King,  between  the  sick  and  the  om- 
nipotent Physician,  between  creatures  and  their 
God!  No:  one  that  did  not  witness  these  scenes 
could  never  form  an  adequate  idea  of  them. 

At  the  moment  of  the  Benediction  there  are 
to  my  left  four  sick  persons  extended  on  litters, 
with  garments  of  white  linen  thrown  over  them. 
As  I  hold  my  candle  a  little  forward,  so  as  not 
to  let  it  drip  on  the  one  nearest  to  me  whilst  I 
bend  for  the  Benediction,  I  notice  that  she 
moves,  she  grows  excited,  she  sits  up  on  the  bed 
and  mutters  to  herself:  "Oh,  can  it  be  true?'' 
Then  she  throws  aside  the  covering,  jumps  to 
her  feet  and  cries  out:  "  I  am  cured!  I  am  cured  I ' 
And  she  would  have  run  forward  to  throw  her 
arms  around  the  ostensorium,  if  the  people  had 
not  held  her  back.  The  kneeling  multitudes  were 
instantly  on  their  feet,  and  they  shouted  with  all 
their  might:  '^Vive  le  bon  Dieu!  Vive  Jisus- 
Christ!  Vive  le  Sacre  Cosurf  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David!"  And  those  deafening  cries  were 
continued  as  the  procession  moved  on  its  way. 
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And  now  a  second  sick  person,  a  paralytic, 
arose  before  my  very  eyes  from  the  wheel-chair 
to  which  she  had  been  fastened  by  her  malady, 
and,  walking  over  to  the  one  that  was  lately  cured, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  side  by  side,  with 
firm  steps,  and  with  countenances  beaming  with 
ecstatic  happiness,  they  walked  behind  that  God 
who  is  the  conqueror  of  sickness  and  of  death. 
This  second  miracle  excited  the  popular  com- 
motion and  enthusiasm  to  such  a  pitch  that  no 
pea  need  attempt  to  describe  the  sublime  con- 
fusion. Sobs  and  sighs  and  exclamations  arose 
on  all  sides.  The  procession  was  besieged  by  the 
crowds  of  the  faithful,  who  pressed  around  and 
impeded  its  progress.  Each  one  was  anxious  to 
get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Sacred  Host,  to 
adore  It,  to  glorify  It,  and  to  look  upon  the  two 
favored  ones  who  followed  as  trophies  of  victory. 
I  was  carried  along  by  that  resistless  wave  until  I 
was  borne  even  beneath  the  canopy;  then  I  ob- 
served closely  the  countenance  of  Mgr.  Potokof, 
who  held  the  ostensorium  clasped  in  his  hands. 
Pearly  drops  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  and  tears 
of  devotion  were  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
III. 

The  procession  had  hardly  got  into  motion 
once  more  when  new  exclamations  of  joy  echoed 
from  another  quarter:  a  blind  girl  had  suddenly 
been  restored  to  sight.  I  did  not  witness  the 
event,  but  the  girl  was  soon  afterward  pointed 
out  to  me  at  the  rear  of  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
And  she  was  tripping  along  so  gaily  that  she 
seemed  to  be  almost  beside  herself. 

I  can  fancy  that  I  see  her  yet,  her  bright  eyes 
filled  with  wonder,  with  her  fresh  complexion 
and  her  long  and  somewhat  negligent  dress  of  a 
country  girl.  Managing  to  get  near  her,  I  puA 
her  through  the  following  interrogatory: 

" My  child,  from  what  place  did  you  come?" 

"  From  Alen^on,  Monsieur  I'Abb^." 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"  Marie  Louise  Moreau." 

^*How  old  are  you?" 

"  Nineteen  years." 

^'Were  you  really  blind?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  was." 

^'For  how  long?" 

"  For  two  years,  sir.  The  erysipelas  made  me 
blind." 

"And  now  you  see  well?" 


"  Yes,  sir,  perfectly." 

A  good  priest  from  her  neighborhood,  who 
was  near,  gave  me  this  additional  information: 
The  certificate  of  the  physician  that  attended 
her  declares  that,  the  lesion  being  organic,  her 
blindness  was  incurable.  This  short  piece  of  in- 
formation was  eloquent.  But  I  learned  further, 
from  the  physicians  that  examined  her  soon 
afterward,  that  the  cure  of  this  young  woman 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  authenticated,  that  had  taken  place  at 
Lourdes.  For  the  rest,  the  joyful  countenance 
of  the  girl,  her  somewhat  strange  gaze,  and  the  un- 
disguised but  unassumed  wonder  with  which  she 
viewed  the  Basilica  and  its  surroundings,  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  a  visitant  from  another 
world  looking  upon  scenes  that  were  entirely 
new,  and  seemed  to  place  the  seal  of  truth  on 
the  fact.  It  struck  me  that  if  an  artist  wished  to 
paint  Bewilderment,  he  would  succeed  perfectly 
if  he  could  only  transfer  the  expression  of  that 
girl's  countenance  to  his  canvas.  His  work  would 
be  a  masterpiece. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  happened  to  meet  the 
Greek  bishop  who  had  carried  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament in  the  procession,  I  remarked  to  him : 

"  Monseigneur,  the  ceremony  of  to-day  is  one 
that  you  will  remember;  is  it  not?" 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  he  answered,  the  tears  again  welling 
to  his  eyes.  "  Were  my  exile  to  be  prolonged  for 
centuries  I  should  not  forget  it.  Not  only  have  I 
never  seen,  but  I  never  imagined,  things  like 
these.  They  go  beyond  the  credible.  Oh,  how 
much  faith  is  yet  in  France!" 

When  on  the  following  day  I  questioned  the 
doctor,  the  Baron  de  Saint-Maclou,  a  man  well 
known  for  his  prudence  as  well  as  for  his  scientific 
knowledge,  he  answered  me  with  amiable  sim- 
plicity in  regard  to  the  cures:  "What  I  can  tell 
you  is  this:  that  the  three  cures  which  you  wit- 
nessed yesterday  are  such  that,  in  my  opinion, 
they  could  stand  the  investigation  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  for  the  canonization  of  a  saint." 

Here  the  author  whose  account  we  are  giving 
makes  an  observation  that  is  worth  noticing.  At  a 
time  when  academies  of  scientific  men,  and  par- 
liaments, are  employing  committees  to  examine 
into  facts  of  no  special  importance;  when  scien- 
tific commissions  are  named  to  study  the  doubtful 
existence  of  microbes,  or  to  discover  and  combat 
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the  diseases  of  vines  and  potatoes;  at  a  time 
when  governments  do  not  hesitate,  in  the  interests 
of  science,  to  send  learned  men  at  great  expense 
into  different  countries,  to  observe  eclipses  of  the 
moon  or  of  the  sun,  visible  for  a  few  moments  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa  or  of  the  Indies, — whence 
comes  it  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  academy, 
no  parliament,  has  undertaken  to  have  investiga- 
tions made  into  the  wonderful  facts  which  for 
thirty-two  years  have  been  going  on  at  Lourdes? 
Whence  is  it  that,  for  the  benefit  of  science  and 
of  suffering  humanity,  we  have  not  named  com- 
mittees to  inquire  into  therapeutic  facts  of  such 
a  strange  and  new  kind,  and  so  well  calculated  to 
upset  all  the  doctrines  of  ^sculapius,  if  they  were 
natural?  On  the  part  of  modern  science,  this 
departure  from  the  laws  of  so  legitimate  a  curi- 
osity can  be  due  only  to  the  evident  fear  of 
coming  face  to  face  with  the  Supernatural,  and 
of  being  vanquished  by  it. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XII. 

"Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

PATRICK  DESMOND'S  journey  to  New 
York  was  apparently  uneventful;  but  to  him 
— he  had  never  travelled  more  than  thirty  miles 
outside  of  Redwood — it  was  full  of  events.  He 
observed  much,  he  learned  much.  Ever  and 
anon  a  pang  shot  through  his  heart.  There  was 
still  a  great  deal  of  the  boy  in  Desmond,  and  his 
eyes  became  hazy  more  than  once  as  he  thought 
of  the  kind,  cheerful  face  of  the  dear  old  mother. 
And  at  times  another  and  a  younger  face  arose 
before  him,  and  he  sighed  as  he  thought  of  it. 

It  was  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  reached  the  Grand  Central  station,  in 
New  York.  Its  gloom  oppressed  him  and  its  bustle 
pleased  him.  He  said  to  himself  that,  after  all, 
it  was  a  noble  thing  to  be  even  a  small  part  of 
such  a  great  city.  He  carefully  inquired  the  way 
to  Harlem,  purchased  a  large  package  of  dubious 
candy  for  little  Miley  from  an  Italian  at  the 
corner,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of 


his  first  ride  in  a  car  of  the  elevated  railway. 

After  he  had  reached  his  street  in  Harlem,  he 
began  his  search  for  the  Grand  Windsor.  He 
expected  to  find  a  hotel:  he  found  a  ten-story 
building,  of  red  brick  and  brown  stone,  with  a 
massive  door,  over  which  was  carved  ornately  the 
name  "  Grand  Windsor."  The  heavy  glass  door 
was  opened  by  a  small  page  covered  with  diag- 
onal lines  of  brass  buttons. 

"What  yer  want?"  asked  the  page, with  a  bul- 
lying air,  that  struck  Desmond  as  inappropriate. 

"Does  Mr. Galligan  live  here?" 

"Galligan  de  Assembly  man?  You  bet  he  does 
— ^when  he's  at  home.  Just  you  ring  de  fift  bell 
on  de  right  side." 

Desmond  obeyed  meekly.  There  was  an  air 
about  the  little  creature  that  impressed  him;  and 
the  little  creature  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
his  buttons  and  his  Bowery  accent. 

The  bell  tinkled.  Desmond  heard  a  voice 
whisper, "  Who's  there  ?  "  He  hesitated  a  moment; 
and  then,  seeing  the  mouth  of  a  speaking-tube, 
called,  "Patrick  Desmond!"  A  door  opened 
with  a  click,  and  he  ascended  a  thickly-carpeted, 
musty-smelling  stairway.  The  page  kindly  called 
after  him: 

"Fift  floor— and  don't  you  forget  it!" 

He  reached  a  little  door,  on  which  he  read, 
"  Hon.  M.  Galligan,"  and  was  saluted  by  a  burst 
of  melody. 

Mrs.  Miles  Galligan  had  been  in  a  state  of 
expectancy  all  day.  She  had  never  seen  Mrs. 
Desmond;  but,  as  she  knew  that  her  aunt  had 
frequently  helped  her  mother  in  special  seasons 
of  adversity,  she  was  particularly  anxious  to  im- 
press Patrick  with  her  present  splendor,  and  to 
insinuate  that  this  splendor  was  not  of  recent 
origin.  Patrick  Desmond  had  the  blood  of  the 
Mulligans  in  his  veins:  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  her  anxious  to  defend  him  against  the 
world, — but  it  would  take  her  a  long  time  to  for- 
get the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  kindness  of  his  mother. 

When  Nellie  married  Miles  Galligan,  and  had 
left  Lacy's  shop  to  take  her  place,  as  she  fondly 
hoped,  in  regions  where  the  diamond  scintillates 
by  day  and  night,  she  had  been  a  very  sprightly 
young  person.  Her  giggle  was  perpetual,  her  bang 
redundant,  and  no  picnic  or  assembly  had  been 
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complete  without  the  most  indefatigable  dancer 
in  her  district.  But  Nellie  had  grown  stout  and 
a  little  fretful.  Her  manner  had  been  toned  down 
by  the  cares  of  housekeeping  and  the  demands 
of  little  Miley, — a  fat  and  combative  child,  with 
his  father's  face  in  miniature.  And  Miles  himself 
was  a  care.  Nellie  had  fondly  believed  that  she 
could  coerce  Miles  out  of  the  selfishness  which 
had  made  the  lives  of  his  sisters  "[miserable.  She 
believed  in  her  power  to  force  him  to  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  him  that  liberty — 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  drinking — which  his 
sisters  had  tried  to  restrict. 

At  first  it  was  very  well.  Miles  was  proud  of 
Nellie.  His  brother-in-law,  John  Longworthy, 
gave  him  an  allowance,  which  had  been  contin- 
ued; and  she  was  enabled  to  dress  in  a  way  that 
dazzled  her  old  acquaintances  and  made  her 
sisters-in-law  unspeakably  indignant.  True,  the 
flaming  Gainsborough  hat  and  the  flamboyant 
redingote  disappeared;  but  Nellie's  new  dress- 
makers, who  were  famous  among  the  gayest 
people  of  the  East  Side,  entered  madly  into  her 
desire  to  fill  Lize  Brown  and  some  of  her  old 
friends  with  envy.  They  succeeded,  and  Miles 
often  declared  his  admiration  of  Nellie's  "style." 
But  even  the  Longworthy  allowance  and  Miles' 
salary  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  could  not 
stand  the  strain  of  so  much  champagne  at  little 
suppers  given  in  the  flat,  and  Nellie's  careless 
manner  of  housekeeping.  Besides,  Miles  began 
to  miss  many  little  comforts.  He  felt  the  want 
of  that  ceaseless  care  which  his  sister  Mary  had 
lavished  on  him.  And  when  little  Miley  came, 
he  was  neglected  altogether;  and  his  temper 
was  not  improved.  Nellie,  whose  manners  varied 
very  much  according  to  her  mood,  had  a  temper 
too,  and  a  greater  command  of  words  than  her 
husband.  Miles  soon  discovered  that  the  fasci- 
nating dancer,  the  belle  of  all  the  picnics,  and  the 
"best  dresser"  in  his  district,  was  not  exactly 
the  wife  for  a  man  of  his  temperament.  He  was 
somewhat  afraid  of  her;  but  he  had  his  remedy 
when  she  lost  her  temper — he  could  go  out, 
and  he  did. 

There  were  times  when  he  bitterly  accused  his 
sisters  of  having  deserted  him,  and  his  mind  was 
in  a  chronic  state  of  disgust  at  their  ingratitude. 
John  Longworthy  and  Esther  were  in  Europe, 
amusing  themselves;  yet  he  and  his  family  were 


wearing  life  away  in  a  small  flat  in  Harlem! 
Arthur  Fitzgerald  and  Mary  had  a  pleasant  house 
down  town,  and  all  they  had  done  for  him  and 
Nellie  was  to  invite  them  to  dinner  occasionally; 
and,  when  the  Fitzgerald  baby  died,  to  send  Nellie 
a  lot  of  little  clothes,  which  Nellie,  of  course, 
gave  away.  He  hated  such  upstarts!  True,  Mary 
did  sometimes  come  around  and  talk  to  Nellie; 
but  he  couldn't  see  why  she  couldn't  take  little 
Miley  for  a  month  or  so  at  a  time;  or,  better  still, 
have  his  family  live  with  her.  She  and  Arthur 
had  no  cares  and  a  very  large  house.  Although 
Miles  had  his  opinion  of  Nellie,  which  he  often 
expressed,  he  felt  that  she  was  his  own,  and  he 
resented  anything  that  could  be  made  to  seem  a 
slight  to  her;  and  her  imagination  was  capable 
of  cultivating  "slights"  perennially,  where  his 
sisters  were  concerned. 

Nellie  was  quick  and  plastic.  At  Lacy's  she 
had  not  been  dissatisfied  with  her  surroundings, 
and  even  now  she  looked  back  at  the  period  of 
the  Lady  Rosebuds'  ball  with  gentle  regret.  She 
had  enjoyed  herself,  and  she  had  not  thought 
of  the  future.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Grand 
Windsor  was  very  different  from  that  of  The 
Anchor.  Everything  breathed  of  gentility  and 
even  fashion.  The  caps  of  the  nurse-girls  were 
higher  and  their  aprons  longer  than  on  Fifth 
Avenue;  and  Nellie,  who  could  not  get  a  French 
maid,  felt  obliged  to  force  hers  to  speak  Polish 
Hebrew  to  little  Miley  when  he  took  his  airings. 
She  soon  learned  that  a  nurse  who  spoke  English 
was  impossible  in  the  best  society  of  the  Grand 
Windsor;  she  had  also  learned  many  other  dis- 
turbing things.  Among  these,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, was  the  art  of  music.  Nellie  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  her  voice  and  in  ac- 
quiring several  "pieces,"  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Fortescue,  who  prepared  "gents  and 
ladies  for  the  stage,"  in  the  Bowery,  two  doors 
from  the  atelier  for  a  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Bas- 
tieji,  the  photographer. 

Nellie,  in  fact,  had  aspirations.  These  aspira- 
tions would  have  made  her  a  very  useful  woman, 
had  they  not  been  so  hopelessly  misdirected. 
The  social  surroundings  of  the  tenement  house 
had  dragged  down  the  best  that  was  in  her,  and 
yet  it  was  continually  struggling  to  the  surface. 
If  she  had  loved  the  gayety  of  the  picnic  and 
the  assembly,  it  was  only  natural.   What  other 
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amusements  had  she?  It  is  the  nature  of  young 
people  to  long  for  amusement.  Her  home  in 
the  tenement  house  was  no  home  at  all:  it  was  a 
sleeping  place.  Patrick  Desmond's  mother  was 
no  doubt  of  stronger  fibre  than  Nellie's  mother; 
but  the  immeasurable  difference  that  now  sepa- 
rated Desmond  from  his  cousin  was  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  home.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
blood:  the  strain  will  out  some  time  or  other; 
but  both  Desmond  and  his  mother  would  have 
suffered  greatly  had  they  been  forced  to  dwell  in 
the  squalor  of  The  Anchor — the  tenement  house 
in  which  Nellie  had  lived  and  had  her  being. 

Transplanted  to  that  pretentious  flat,  the  Grand 
Windsor,  Nellie  had  determined  to  make  herself 
worthy  of  her  new  environment;  and,  unluckily, 
the  new  environment  was  not  much  healthier  for 
her  than  the  old  tenement- house  surroundings. 
If  she  had  lavished  a  month's  savings  on  some 
piece  of  finery  in  the  old  days,  in  order  to  crush 
an  envious  rival  of  the  glove  department  at 
Lacy's,  she  was  under  similar  temptations  now 
to  keep  beyond  her  neighbors  in  the  flat,  who, 
like  herself,  were  people  who  were  creeping  up- 
ward socially.  They  were  mostly  in  politics — the 
contractor  who  built  the  Grand  Windsor  having 
had  special  reasons  for  lowering  the  rent  to  gen- 
tlemen with  "pulls"  in  the  political  world, — and 
mostly,  too,  in  that  stage  of  progress  when  the 
ladies  wear  diamond  earrings  in  the  morning  with 
a  neglige  costume,  and  the  gentlemen  tell  how 
many  bottles  of  "wine" — meaning  champagne — 
they  have  drunk  or  are  about  to  drink. 

Even  little  Miley's  perambulator  became  a 
subject  of  rivalry.  That  precious  little  creature 
had  been  content  with  a  plain  carriage  at  first, 
but  now  he  drove  in  a  gilded  wicker-work  shell, 
containing  old  rose-colored  cushions,  and  shaded 
by  multitudinous  lace  ruffles.  This  gorgeous 
equipage  had  been  purchased  on  the  instalment 
plan;  and  the  knowledge  that  the  neighbors  had 
become  aware  of  it,  through  an  altercation  her 
servant  had  with  the  collector,  had  helped  to  in- 
dent the  two  upright  lines  which  were  showing 
themselves  on  Nellie's  forehead. 

Miles  and  his  family  were  supposed  to  be  liv- 
ing temporarily  in  the  Grand  Windsor;  he  kept 
rooms  down  town,  to  which  they  resorted  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  when  electioneering 
was  absolutely  necessary. 


Beneath  all  Nellie's  giggles  and  frills  and 
frivolity  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  do  right. 
Since  her  First  Communion  she  had  no  regular 
religious  instruction;  an  occasional  sermon — she 
never  had  time  on  Sunday  for  the  High  Mass, 
except  on  some  special  occasion, — and  the  less 
frequent  reading  of  a  good  book  from  the  paro- 
chial library,  made  the  sum  of  her  religious  ex- 
ercises. But  she  had  never  missed  Mass  in  her 
life,  and  she  went  to  her  "duty"  with  great 
regularity.  She  was  not  singular  in  this:  all 
the  Catholic  girls  in  The  Anchor  did  the  same; 
and  the  most  inveterate  dancer  and  picnic-goer 
among  them,  knowing  much  of  evil  through 
contact  with  it  in  her  daily  life,  was  possessed  of 
a  purity  of  thought  and  act  to  an  extent  which 
only  the  angels  knew;  for  men  are  too  apt  to 
judge  from  appearances. 

Nellie  was  ambitious;  she  did  not  suffer  from 
Miles'  selfishness  after  her  marriage,  as  one  would 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  the  discovery  of 
it.  She  knew  what  to  expect:  selfishness  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  male  sex.  Sometimes  she 
felt  how  grateful  she  ought  to  be  for  not  having 
to  earn  a  living  for  Miles.  Had  not  Lize  Brown 
married  Jim  Smith,  the  gay,  the  debonnair;  and 
did  she  not  still  occupy  her  place  at  Lacy's, 
while  Jim  settled  local  politics  on  the  corners? 
And  little  Katie  Grogan, — wasn't  she  playing  in 
"Cinderella"  at  a  dime  museum,  that  her  better 
half  might  attend  the  races  at  Sheepshead  Bay, 
when  he  was  not  too  "tired"  to  go  out? 

Nellie  was  not  disappointed  in  Miles:  she  was 
disappointed  in  herself.  She  had  intended  to 
reform  Miles,  to  "mould"  him;  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  afraid  of  her.  Selfish,  turbulent, 
sheltered  from  all  rude  shocks  by  his  sister  Mary, 
idle,  selfish,  too  cowardly  to  be  quite  brutal.  Miles 
learned  to  be  somewhat  afraid  of  Nellie.  But 
familiarity  bred  a  certain  callousness;  and,  then, 
he  could  always  avoid  a  storm  by  keeping  away. 

Miles  had  changed  in  two  years.  He  had  grown 
stout  and  round,  and  had  cultivated  a  heavy 
mustache.  His  cheeks  had  almost  closed  up 
over  his  eyes,  and  when  he  laughed  nothing  of 
them  could  be  seen.  His  face  was  ruddy  at  all 
times;  on  the  cheeks  there  was  a  dark  red  tint, 
which  complaisant  people  took  for  health.  Miles 
himself  was  always  "complaining";  and  when  he 
"complained"  he  found,  as  he  often  said  to 
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admiring  constituents,,  that  whiskey  was  cheaper 
than  a  doctor. 

Nellie  was  disgusted  with  herself  because  she 
could  not  control  Miles.  She  was  quick  to  see 
possibilities.  She  measured  herself  with  the 
people  she  met,  and  felt  that  she  was  clever.  "  I 
could  learn  anything,"  she  said  to  herself,  "if 
somebody  would  only  teach  me  how.^^  But  when 
on  one  occasion  Mary  Fitzgerald,  Miles'  sister,  had 
gently  proposed  to  help  her  in  certain  branches 
of  knowledge,  culinary  and  otherwise,  Nellie  had 
told  her  that  'she  must  know  that  she  was  as 
good  as  the  Galligans  any  time,  and  that  anybody 
that  took  her  for  an  ignoramus  would  be  left' 

Mary  had  retired,  sighing.  She  was  still  full  of 
solicitude  for  Miles, — that  dear  Miles  whom  her 
mother  had  left  to  her  care!  There  were  times 
even  when  she  reproached  herself  for  having 
married,  and,  in  so  doing,  deserted  that  sweet 
little  brother,  to  whom  she  ought  to  be  a  guar- 
dian. Arthur  Fitzgerald  at  first  laughed  at  this; 
finally  he  resigned  himself  to  it.  After  all,  her 
devotion  to  Miles,  most  unreasonable  and  foolish 
as  it  seemed,  was  his  wife's  only  fault. 

Nellie,  too  proud  to  admit  her  ignorance,  read 
anxiously  all  the  advice  to  women  printed  in  the 
various  Sunday  papers.  She  managed  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  usual  etiquette  of  life,  but 
her  housekeeping  was  so  atrocious  that  Miles  got 
into  the  habit  of  often  alluding  to  the  superior 
charms  of  Mary's  housekeeping.  A  day  came 
when  Nellie  felt  that  she  could  almost  stab  Miles 
every  time  he  uttered  his  sister's  name. 

Nellie  had  become  rather  good-looking,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Miles'  friends.  She  was 
stouter :  she  had  what  people  called  "  a  presence  "; 
her  bang  was  as  glossy  as  ever.  Her  "  society " 
manner  was  rather  pompous,  as  she  had  studied 
it  from  the  stage, — altogether,  she  was  a  mixture 
of  pretension,  vulgarity,  boldness,  sensitiveness, 
ambition,  good  sense,  and  good  intentions. 

She  was  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
pressing Patrick  Desmond  with  her  present 
position  in  life.  Mrs.  Desmond  had  apprized  her 
of  the  date  of  her  son's  coming.  At  exactly  five 
o'clock  Miley  was  brought  into  the  little  parlor. 
He  was  a  bald-headed  child,  with  chubby  fists, 
and  a  tendency  to  scowl.  He  was  attired  in  a 
bluish-white  lace  frock,  adorned  with  an  enor- 
mous sash  of  pink  ribbon,  with  a  spot  here  and 


there,  which  Nellie  knew  nobody  would  notice. 
The  parlor  was  a  wilderness  of  crimson  plush: 
the  chairs  and  sofa  were  blazing  with  the  stuff; 
the  lambrequin  was  heavy  with  roses  and  sun- 
flowers embroidered  on  it;  and  mats  and  tidies  of 
red,  all  showing  lumps  of  fruit  and  flowers,  were 
everywhere.  A  crayon  of  Miles  hung  in  a  big 
gilded  frame  over  the  piano,  which  was  also 
heavily  draped  with  crimson  plush.  Nellie  had 
attired  herself  in  what  she  called  a  "watteau 
pleat."  It  had  a  long  train;  it  was  pink  and  green, 
and,  except  for  a  grease  spot  here  and  there, 
which  helped  it  to  match  little  Miley's  sash,  it 
was  doubtless  a  thing  of  beauty.  Diamond  ear- 
rings and  rings  flashed  whenever  Nellie  moved. 
Miles  lounged  in  at  five  o'clock;  he  put  his 
tall  white  hat  on  the  floor,  took  out  a  fat  cigar, 
and  threw  himself  at  full-length  on  the  sofa. 

"Get  up!"  said  Nellie, sharply.  "I'm  expect- 
ing my  cousin." 

"  Can't  help  it,"  answered  Miles,  in  a  drowsy 
tone.  "  I  don't  want  any  dinner.  Lunched  at  the 
Astor;  ate  a  lot — " 
"And  drank  a  lot!"  said  Nellie, more  sharply. 
"See  here,  Nell,"  began  Miles,  jumping  up, 
while  little  Miley  scowled  preparatory  to  the 
uttering  of  a  howl,  "if  you're  going  to  talk  that 
way  before  this  cousin  of  yours — " 
The  bell  tinkled. 

"There  he  is!"  cried  Nellie;  "there  he  is!" 
She  plumped  down  on  the  piano-stool,  raised 
her  eyes  soulfully  to  Miles'  picture,  and,  while 
picking  out  an  accompaniment  with  her  right 
hand,  raised  her  voice: 

"  Only  a  violet,  dawHng, — 
Only  a  violet  bloo-oo; 
Only  a  violet,  dawling, 

Shall  I  give  to  you-oo. 
Only  a  flower,  dearest, — 

Only  a  flower,  swee-ee-eet, — 
The  earliest  bloom,  the  rarest. 

To  lay  at  your  fee-ee-eet. 
Only  a  violet,  dawling, — 

Only  a  violet,  dear; 
On-lee  a  violet,  sweetest, — 
Onlee-ee  a  vi-o-o-o-let  fair ! " 

This  was  the  music  Patrick  Desmond  heard 
as  he  entered. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Nellie,  shaking  her 
earrings  in  the  most  modest  confusion.  ^^How 
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you  startled  us!  Miley,  my  love,  as  he  didn't  send 
up  a  card,  I  suppose  this  is  Patrick  Desmond!  " 

Desmond's  face  flushed.  To  be  in  the  presence 
of  so  much  style  was  embarrassing  enough;  but 
at  that  moment  he  caught  little  Miley's  eye,  and 
the  infant  scowled  and  burst  into  a  malevolent 
howl,  that  made  him  wish  that  he  were  back  in 
Redwood. 

"How  you  startled  us!"  said  Nellie,  sweetly. 
"  I'll  hardly  have  time  to  change  my  dress  for 
dinner, — but  I  forget  everything  when  I  sing." 

"Have  a  drink?"  asked  Miles, shaking  hands. 
"Never  mind  the  old  woman:  come  right  into 
the  bosom  of  the  family." 

"My  cousin  doesn't  drink!"  said  Nellie,  with 
a  sharpness  that  startled  Desmond.  Then  she 
gave  little  Miley  a  frosty  slap,  that  seemed  to 
congeal  the  sound  in  the  throat  of  that  beautiful 
and  precious  child. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Nature's  Song  in  May. 

TN  grove  and  glade  where  golden  flower  cups  fling 

Aloft  their  fragrance,  myriad  notes  of  praise 
From  Nature's  voices  through  the  woodland  ring, 

And  echo  in  the  forest's  leafy  ways; 
There,  rippling  waters  in  the  noonday  sing — 

Bright  harp-strings  stretched  across  the  fairy 
maze, — 
And  merry  birds,  on  iris- tinted  wing. 

The  wildwoods  thrill  with  happy  roundelays. 

As  many  hearts  of  men,  as  many  tones. 
Vibrate  in  joyous  waves  or  die  in  moans; 
And  yet  sweet  Nature,  be  she  sad  or  gay. 
Her  heart  outpours  in  this  her  song  of  May. 

Thou  Lily  of  lilies  most  fair. 
Thou  Rose  of  all  roses  most  rare, 

Our  peerless  Queen, 

The  May's  bright  sheen 
Is  thine  as  Nature's  prayer! 

Thou  Star  of  the  Ocean  most  bright 
When  dark  o'er  the  earth  falls  the  night! 

Each  new-born  day 

Of  thine  own  May 
Reflects  thy  love-winged  light. 


Thou  Mother  of  hope  and  of  love, 
Thou  Spouse  of  the  mystical  Dove, 

The  birds  and  flowers, 

The  sunny  hours. 
Recall  thy  home  above! 

Then  bless  in  thy  mother-love  sweet 
The  tribute  May  lays  at  thy  feet. 

O  would  that  earth 

Had  aught  of  worth 
For  thee  as  offering  meet! 

Cascia. 


A  Tale  the  Bretons  Tell. 


IV. 

GEORGE'S  anxious  hopes  were  at  last  realized, 
when,  one  Sunday  morning,  there  rolled  up 
to  the  Green  Cross  Inn  a  post-carriage  contain- 
ing Mr.  De  Montmaur,  Mary,  Louis,  and  Mr. 
Gervais.  Having  warmly  greeted  his  father, 
George  turned  to  his  adopted  sister,  and  antici- 
pated her  wishes  by  telling  her  at  once  of  her 
mother's  condition.  Again  and  again  he  repeated 
such  consolatory  phrases  as:  "The  good  cure 
has  great  hopes.— She  is  quite  calm. — We  have 
only  one  thing  to  fear:  the  excess  of  her  joy  on 
learning  of  your  existence." 

"And  this  joy,"  answered  Mary,  "she  and  I 
owe  especially  to  you,  George.  Mr.  Gervais  and 
Louis  have  told  me  the  whole  story.  How  can  I 
ever  thank  you  enough?"  And  she  gave  her 
hand  to  the  young  man,  who,  as  he  gazed  upon 
her  beautiful  countenance,  wreathed  with  grateful 
smiles,  suddenly  became  cognizant  of  a  senti- 
ment of  relief  that  Mary  was  his  adopted  sister 
only,  not  a  real  relative. 

"My  child,"  said  Mr.  De  Montmaur  to  Mary, 
"you  will  remain  here  "with  your  maid.  We,  after 
we  get  rid  of  the  dust  of  travel,  will  proceed  to 
the  presbytery,  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  good 
priest  from  whom  we  expect  so  much  happiness." 

"  O  father,"  cried  Mary,  "  let  me  accompany 
you!   I  may  perhaps  see  her." 

"And  you  will  not  be  calm  enough  to  restrain 
yourself  at  the  sight." 

"  I  will  answer  for  myself.  George,  you  will 
answer  for  me,  too;  will  you  not?" 

"No,  not  this  time.  I  really  can  not.  It  makes 
one  so  sad  to  look  upon  her!    You  can  see, 
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despite  her  beauty,  that  she  has  suffered  cruelly." 

"Then  she  is  beautiful!"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
daughter's  pride. 

"You  resemble  her,  Mary,"  rejoined  George. 
"  Take  my  advice,  sister,  and  postpone  your  visit 
to  the  hospital  until  this  evening.  You  can  then 
be  present  at  the  night  prayer,  the  devotion  which 
your  mother  loves  best.  She  has  contracted  a 
strong  friendship  with  another  mother  who  has 
also  lost  her  child.  Both  have  a  tender  devotion 
for  the  Virgin  who  found  her  Divine  Son  in  the 
Temple;  and  sometimes  the  Sister  who  has  charge 
of  them  allows  them  to  remain  in  the  chapel 
after  the  other  patients  have  retired.  Perhaps 
this  evening  they  may  be  accorded  this  privilege, 
and  from  a  screened  alcove  you  will  see  and 
hear  everything.  It  is  then  and  there,  as  you  will 
see,  that  all  the  tenderness  of  your  mother's 
heart  is  best  revealed." 

"  My  poor  mother!  Very  well;  I  resign  myself 
and  will  wait  until  evening." 

Mr.  De  Montmaur,  with  his  two  sons  and  their 
tutor,  proceeded  to  the  church;  and,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  High  Mass,  paid  their  visit  to  the  cure. 
He  confirmed  the  news  which  George  had  im- 
parted as  to  the  calmness  of  the  widow,  and 
agreed  to  the  proposal  that  Mary  should  be 
brought  that  evening  to  see  the  mother  whom  she 
so  impatiently  longed  to  behold.  In  granting  his 
permission,  however,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  great  prudence,  as  he  would  not  risk  exciting 
his  patient  by  any  sudden  disclosures. 

Mary  thought  that  Sunday  a  very,  very  long 
one;  but  evening  came  at  length.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  emotion  of  this  maiden  of 
sixteen,  who  was  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to 
recognize  her  mother.  As  long  as  she  could 
remember  that  mother  had  been  dead;  this 
knowledge  that  she  was  still  living  came  upon 
her  like  the  rolling  away  of  a  stone  from  a  sepul- 
chre,— it  was  a  veritable  resurrection.  The  young 
girl  felt  that  she  would  love  with  her  whole  heart 
this  mother  whom  God  had  restored  to  her;  but 
this  separation,  this  high  and  thick  wall  which 
insanity  had  built  between  mother  and  child, — 
would  it  be  so  completely  overthrown  that  the 
daughter  would  find  aHl  her  mother,  her  mother 
with  unclouded  mind,  and  heart  free  from  crush- 
ing sorrow?  Mary  wished  only  to  hope  for  the 
best;  but  as  the  hour  of  trial  drew  near,  doubt  and 


fear  insinuated  themselves  into  the  poor  child's 
soul.  George,  too,  who  for  the  past  fortnight  had 
been  radiant  with  hope,  felt  less  confident  than 
ever  before. 

The  nine  o'clock  bell  had  rung,  and  already 
Mr.  De  Montmaur,  Mary,  George,  Louis,  Mr. 
Gervais,  and  the  kindly  Abb^  Cervon,  had  in- 
stalled themselves  in  the  curtained  alcove.  The 
altar  in  the  little  chapel  was  decorated  with  more 
than  usual  richness;  the  flame  of  the  sanctuary 
lamp  seemed  brighter,  and  the  fragrance  of  burn- 
ing incense  mingled  with  the  odor  of  freshly 
culled  flowers.  It  was  truly  a  spot  whose  peaceful, 
soothing  influence  might  well  react  on  disordered 
minds  and  troubled  hearts. 

Mary,  on  her  knees,  waited  with  inexpressible 
anxiety,  her  face  pressed  close  to  an  aperture  in 
the  curtains.  She  watched  eagerly,  but  every  few 
moments  was  obliged  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that 
clouded  her  vision.  She  did  not  fancy  that  her 
excitement  could  possibly  become  greater;  but  as 
the  door  of  the  chapel  opened,  and  the  lunatics 
entering,  passed  near  the  alcove  in  going  to 
their  seats,  her  heart  beat  so  violently  that  she 
imagined  it  must  break. 

"Sit  down,"  whispered  Mr.  De  Montmaur. 
"You  are  going  to  be  ill.  Come  with  me  outside 
for  a  few  moments." 

"  Presently,"  she  answered.  "  I  wish  to  recognize 
her.  There  she  is!  That  is  she;  is  it  not,  George?  "^ 

"Yes." 

"That  one  who  has  braided  flowers  in  her 
hair,  and  whose  face  is  so  sweet,  so  gracious,  yet 
so  sorrowful?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah,  my  God!  my  God!"  she  cried;  "I  am 
dying,  but  it  is  of  joy." 

Uttering  these  words  in  a  low  voice,  Mary- 
swooned  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  De 
Montmaur.  She  had  scarcely  been  carried  out- 
side when  she  regained  consciousness,  and  in- 
sisted on  returning  to  the  alcove.  In  vain  they 
dissuaded  her:  she  was  soon  on  her  knees  again 
behind  the  curtain. 

The  organ  was  now  sighing  out  accords  in- 
expressibly touching  and  sweet.  And  those  who 
listened  pronounced  no  words:  they  felt  that 
their  thoughts  and  vows  were  being  carried  up 
to  the  throne  of  mercy  by  these  strains  of  heav- 
enly harmony. 
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Mary's  eyes  turned  often  from  the  altar  to  rest 
on  her  afflicted  parent;  and  the  widow,  by  some 
incomprehensible  instinct,  kept  her  gaze  riveted 
on  the  alcove.  As  the  girl's  eyes  encountered  her 
mother's,  an  indescribable  thrill  ran  through  her 
being;  and  perhaps  the  poor  crazy  woman  ex- 
perienced a  like  sensation. 

In  the  chanting  of  the  Litany  of  Loretto,  when 
the  priest  sang  "Comforter  of  the  Afflicted," 
one  voice  dominated  every  other  in  responding, 
"  Pray  for  us! "  And,  recognizing  it  as  that  of  the 
widow,  the  cure  repeated  the  invocation  three 
times.  As  if  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  design 
in  thrice  addressing  their  special  Patroness,  the 
insane  threw  all  the  fervor  of  their  souls  into  the 
answers;  and  assuredly  their  "  Pray  for  us! "  could 
not  but  touch  the  compassionate  Heart  of  the 
Mother  and  Queen  whose  aid  they  besought. 

When  the  notes  of  the  organ  finally  died  away, 
at  the  termination  of  the  Litany,  the  prayer  was 
said,  the  curi  blessed  his  patients,  and  all  retired. 
Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  party  in  the 
alcove,  none  of  the  patients  sought  to  remain 
after  the  others.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well,  however, 
for  Mary's  excitement  was  already  very  great; 
and  had  she  heard  her  poor  mother  pleading 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  woe  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin for  comfort  in  her  distress,  the  scene  might 
have  proved  too  much  for  her  agitated  nerves. 
After  some  conversation  with  the  amiable  curi^ 
who  revived  her  sinking  hopes  as  to  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  her  mother's  reason,  the  young 
girl  returned  to  the  inn,  where  it  had  been 
decided  she  was  to  remain  for  some  days.  The 
€ure  gave  his  permission  for  her  to  visit  the 
hospital,  but  declared  that  she  could  not  be 
seen  by  her  mother  until  a  propitious  occasion 
should  present  itself. 

Mary  possessed  considerable  skill  as  a  musi- 
cian; and  her  voice,  without  being  at  all  remark- 
able for  its  volume,  was  singularly  sweet  and 
expressive.  The  Abb6  Cervon  and  the  cure  took 
her  into  Brother  Hyacinth's  cell  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  her  visits;  and,  after  requesting  the 
young  religious  to  play  a  prelude  and  to  impro- 
vise for  a  few  moments  until  the  patients  gathered 
in  the  garden  beneath  his  open  window  (it  being 
now  the  middle  of  May,  they  no  longer  entered 
his  room),  the  cure  said  to  Mary:  "  Now,  do  you 
take  the  Brother's  place  and  sing  one  of  the  songs 


of  your  native  province.  Remember,"  he  added 
"that  she  who  is  nearest  to  the  window  and  will 
hear  you  best  is  your  poor  mother." 

"  Oh,  that  thought  will  make  my  voice  tremble, 
will  stifle  it  with  sobs!" 

"So  much  the  better,"  answered  the  curi. 
"What  I  desire  is  to  make  your  mother  weep; 
your  tears  may  unseal  the  fountain  where  hers 
have  been  so  long  locked  up." 

Mary  obeyed;  her  light  fingers  swept  the  ivory 
keyboard  and  elicited  sounds  that  vibrated  with 
deepest  melancholy.  Playing  no  special  air,  she 
blended  reminiscences  of  old  Breton  refrains 
with  the  improvisation  of  the  moment.  As  these 
passages  from  well-known  melouies  reached  the 
widow's  ear,  the  curi^  who,  unseen,  was  watching 
her,  saw  the  poor  woman  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  like  one  who  tries  to  recall  some  con- 
fused memory.  Suddenly  Mary's  tremulous  voice 
blended  with  the  notes  of  the  piano.  At  this 
there  was  a  lively  movement  of  surprise  through 
all  the  auditors.  This  was  not  the  full,  rich  voice 
of  Brother  Hyacinth:  it  was  something  softer, 
sweeter.  One  of  the  listeners  exclaimed:  "It  is 
no  longer  a  man,  'tis  an  angel  that  sings!" 

The  pastor  was  well  pleased  with  the  result  of 
this  first  trial,  and,  as  the  days  went  on,  had 
Mary  frequently  repeat  her  simple  concerts. 
Several  times  some  old  familiar  chord  seemed 
to  revive  the  memory  of  the  widow,  and  a  gleam 
of  returning  intelligence  flashed  from  her  eye  as 
she  gazeB  on  the  window  through  which  came 
the  flood  of  harmony.  Once  Mary,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  George,  played  and  sang  the  Breton 
Christmas  carol  which  her  mother  had  requested 
George  to  continue  when  he  had  hummed  the 
air  some  weeks  before.  Again  the  air  was  recog- 
nized, but  apparently  it  now  brought  back  bitter 
memories;  for  the  afflicted  woman,  after  listen- 
ing to  one  stanza,  hurried  from  the  window, 
and,  seating  herself  on  a  rustic  bench  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  garden,  indulged  in  a  passionate  out- 
burst of  grief. 

In  his  conversations  with  the  Abb6  Cervon 
and  Mr.  De  Montmaur,  the  doctor-priest  expa- 
tiated frequently  on  the  beneficial  influence  on 
the  insane  of  religion,  music,  and  poetry.  He 
had  proved  the  truth  of  his  theory  in  several 
instances;  and  affirmed  that  where  the  patient, 
while  sane,  had  possessed  an  ardent  imagination 
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or  a  oetic  temperament,  the  chances  of  recov- 
ery trough  such  influences  were  most  favorable. 
Fror  what  he  had  observed  personally,  and 
fromhe  account  of  the  widow  given  by  the  Sis- 
ter i  charge  of  the  female  patients,  he  judged 
that  lary's  mother  had  possessed  such  a  temper- 
amet,  and  therefore  felt  confident  of  her  cure. 

H  wever,  to  endanger  nothing;by  any  precipita- 
tion., e  explained  that  he  would  defer  the  great 
test  ntil  the  end  of  the  beautiful  month  they 
werahen  celebrating.  In  France  especially,  per- 
hapsis  May  surrounded  with  all  the  exquisite 
poet;  of  religious  devotion.  During  the  whole 
mom  Our  x^^dy's  altars  are  decked  with  innu- 
merale  flowers  and  lights.  Before  a  thousand 
shrica,  where  the  treasures  of  art  vie  with  those 
of  naire  in  beautifying  the  resting-place  of  the 
Virgi's  statue,  young  and  old,  the  happy  and 
thos  whose  tears  bedew  the  bread  they  earn, 
asseible  to  pray  and  sing  together;  every  morn- 
ing lass  is  celebrated  with  unusually  rich  vest- 
men;  and  every  evening  the  altar  is  ablaze  with 
light  for  Benediction. 

Tdhese  prayers  and  canticles  are  joined  in- 
strucons,  teaching  confidence  in  the  Mother  of 
Mere;  the  pastors  recount  miracles  that  have 
been/rought  by  her,— wonders  that  are  nowhere, 
perhps,  so  common  as  in  France.  And  when,  as 
the  wrds  "Jesus  "  and  "  Mary  "  are  spoken  by  the 
preaaer,  all  the  white-veiled  heads  of  women 
and  Qung  maidens  bend  and  are  raised  again, 
one  mcies  that  he  is  looking  on  a  garden  all 
plamd  with  lilies,  whose  blossoms  are  swayed 
by  te  breath  of  spring,  or  bend  beneath  an 
anges  footsteps. 

Tis  poetry  of  Our  Lady's  cult  speaks  to  the 
hear  and  elevates  the  soul;  the  doctor-priest 
knevit,  and  wished  that  the  poor  widow  should 
be  pepared  for  her  return  to  reason  by  Our 
Lad  herself.  It  was  through  the  flower-strewn 
and  erf ume- laden  weeks  of  Mary's  month  that 
he  aligned  to  lead  the  desolate  mother  to  the 
chiliwhose  loss  had  been  so  long  deplored. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Seldom  can  the  heart  be  lonely 

If  it  seek  a  lonelier  still, — 
Self- forgetting,  seeking  only 

Emptier  cups  of  love  to  fill. 

— Havergal. 


The  Story  of  a  Conversion. 

IF  Catholics  could  only  know  what  great  influ- 
ence their  actions  exert  over  their  Protestant 
observers,  they  would  be  much  more  careful  than 
many  of  them  are.  They  do  not  understand  how 
they  are  watched  and  criticised;  how,  many  times, 
they  innocently  cause  unkind  remarks  about  their 
holy  religion;  and  what  wrong  impressions  they 
sometimes  give.  Example  is  the  most  forcible 
teacher,  and  carries  with  it  more  weight  than 
words.  The  story  of  my  conversion,  if  it  prove 
anything,  proves  eminently  the  truth  of  this. 

Reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  a  devout 
member  of  the  "  church,"  punctual  and  prompt 
in  my  attendance  at  Sabbath  school  and  all  other 
such  functions,  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  I 
was  as  thoroughly  Christian  as  it  was  possible 
for  humanity  to  be;  that  sin  had  never  stained 
my  life,  and  that  it  were  folly  for  me  to  think  of 
accusing  myself  of  it.  In  short,  like  the  Pharisee, 
I  thanked  God  that  I  was  not  a  sinner.  I  was 
also  taught  that  Roman  Catholics  were  creat- 
ures of  vastly  inferior  intellect:  that  superstition 
and  idolatry  were  the  principal  features  of  their 
religion,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  their 
God.  I  was  carefully  kept  from  Catholic  asso- 
ciates, from  access  to  Catholic  books,  from  at- 
tendance at  Catholic  services,  and  from  any,  save 
erroneous,  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  religion; 
and  but  for  the  little  circumstance  that  I  am 
about  to  relate  I  would,  perhaps,  be  still  deprived 
of  that  unspeakable  peace  which  took  possession 
of  my  heart  when  I  entered  the  True  Fold. 

In  the  summer  of  1886,  in  company  with  some 
young  friends,  and  under  the  chaperonage  of  one 
of  the  elder's  wives,  I  left  Chicago  for  a  few 
weeks'  visit  in  Boston.  At  the  Hotel  Vendome  I 
met  a  young  lady  for  whom  I  soon  formed  a 
strong  attachment.  She  was  the  most  amiable 
girl  I  had  ever  known,  and  certainly  I  had  never 
known  one  more  accomplished.  Every  guest  at 
the  hotel  was  attracted  to  her;  and  though  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  vivacity,  her  wealth,  and 
her  intellectual  attainments,  would  alone  have 
made  her  a  social  magnet,  her  singular  modesty 
and  unselfishness  seemed  her  most  attractive 
qualities.  She  accompanied  her  father,  a  delight- 
ful old  gentleman,  almost  blind,  to  whom  she  was 
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devotedly  attached.  The  affection  between  father 
and  daughter  was  a  source  of  much  pleasant 
comment  among  the  guests,  and  none  could  have 
been  more  charmed  by  it  than  myself. 

When,  however,  I  learned  that  she  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  my  feelings  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
I  was  momentarily  horrified  to  think  I  had  let 
my  affections  go  out  to  one  whom  I  considered 
an  enemy  to  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  shocked  at  my- 
self for  seeing  anything  lovable  in  a  girl  who 
had  such  poor  taste  and  so  little  good  sense  as  to 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  my  own  way 
I  was  religious,  but  it  was  a  religiousness  begotten 
of  pride,  selfishness,  and  bigotry.  I  tried  to  dis- 
like the  girl  I  had  so  much  admired;  but,  try  as 
I  would,  my  affections  conquered  me.  She  was 
so  different  from  any  one  I  had  ever  known — so 
fascinating,  so  pure,  so  seemingly  unconscious  of 
her  own  lovely  attributes,  so  happy  in  doing 
little  acts  of  kindness  for  others, — that  one  could 
not  but  be  charmed.  She  seemed  to  shed  a  hal- 
lowed influence  over  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  Her  very  presence  suggested  purity  and 
a  sacredness  that  one  could  not  define. 

Every  morning  she  and  her  father  went  to 
early  Mass;  and  a  lovely  picture  they  made,  as, 
arm  in  arm,  they  sauntered  down  the  avenue, — 
he,  with  his  bent  form,  kind  face,  snowy  locks, 
and  venerable  presence,  leaning  tenderly  on  the 
arm  of  the  slender  young  girl,  who  so  lovingly 
guided  his  steps.  Every  evening,  in  her  father's 
apartment,  they  said  their  night  prayer  together. 
Touching  indeed  was  the  affection  she  so  un- 
consciously manifested  in  performing  her  duty. 
No  sacrifice  was  ever  too  great  if  it  tended  to  his 
happiness.  Every  pleasure  was  shared  with  him. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  in  any  way 
add  to  his  comfort.  Daily  I  watched  her,  and 
wondered  how  such  a  beautiful  character  could 
be  so  deluded  in  her  religious  belief.  She  was 
certainly  very  earnest  in  the  faith  she  professed; 
and  how  she,  so  sensible  and  so  bright  in  all 
other  matters,  could  be  so  weak  on  this  one 
question,  was  more  than  I  could  comprehend.  I 
loved  and  pitied  her,  and  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  her  on  the  subject;  yet  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that,  however  igno- 
rant she  might  be  on  the  subject  of  faith,  she  was 
vastly  my  superior  in  all  other  matters.  Though 
her  every  act  was  a  sermon  more  convincing 


than  words,  she  never  mentioned  religion,  nor 
gave  one  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject  in 
her  presence. 

One  morning,  while  wondering  how  I  might 
broach  the  matter,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  which  gave  me  the 
coveted  pleasure.  One  of  my  friends,  a  high-tem- 
pered young  lady,  had  some  words  with  another 
of  the  guests,  and  declared  in  a  passionate  man- 
ner that  she  would  never  forgive  her;  adding 
viciously, "  I  wish  that  something  would  happen 
to  her  before  night! "  I  felt  that  this  was  a  very 
unkind  remark;  but  Miss  L.  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  workers  in  our  Sabbath  school,  and  I 
dared  not  venture  to  correct  her,  especially  as  I 
was  resentfully  inclined  myself.  Miss  K.,  however, 
my  new  Catholic  friend  was  sitting  near,  and, 
putting  her  arm  around  the  speaker  in  an  affec- 
tionate way,  she  sa'd :  "  Oh,  what  a  wicked,  wicked 
wish!  And  what  a  naughty,  naughty  girl!  Did 
you  not  say  your  prayers  to-day, — did  you  not 
say,  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us '  ?  Now,  just  as  you  forgive 
others  will  our  Father  in  heaven  forgive  you. 
Don't  you  retract  that  wicked  wish,  which  you 
know  you  never  meant?" 

I  was  amazed.  This  was  a  Catholic  young  lady. 
She  spoke  of  a  "Father  in  heaven."  She  cer- 
tainly spoke  of  Him  with  love  and  reverence, 
and  as  if  it  grieved  her  to  have  Him  wounded 
by  Miss  L.'s  uncharitableness.  The  rebuke  was 
so  gently  given,  that  I  almost  wished  I  was  the 
sinner  for  the  sake  of  being  so  reproved.  Now,  I 
thought,  was  my  chance  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
versy; and  as  soon  as  we  were  alone  I  referred 
to  her  reproof  of  my  friend,  and  said  that  I  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
had  a  great  desire  to  know  something  about  it, 
and  should  be  obliged  if  she  would  answer  some 
questions.  I  did  not  tell  hej  that  it  was  curiosity, 
and  not  a  wish  to  see  things  as  she  saw  them, 
which  prompted  me  to  ask  the  interview;  nor  did 
I  tell  her  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind, — 
that  my  main  desire  was  to  show  her  the  folly 
of  her  belief,  and  if  possible  to  convert  her 
from  error. 

She  replied  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  talk 
with  me,  and  tell  me  anything  I  desired  to  know; 
but  before  entering  into  the  conversation  she 
wished  to  assure  me  that  it  was  not  her  inten- 
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tion  to  argue  any  point.  She  would  simply  tell 
me  why  she  believed  in  certain  doctrines  that 
she  knew  were  not  a  part  of  our  creed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  with  what  simple 
and  convincing  answers  she  met  all  objections. 
My  difficulties  were  the  result  of  a  false  educa- 
tion and  of  the  misrepresentation  of  Catholic 
dogma.  There  was  need,  therefore,  of  no  subtlety 
of  thought  or  expression  to  correct  my  erroneous 
impressions;  the  simple  statement  of  the  truth 
was  more  than  sufficient.  How  different  things 
began  to  seem!  I  felt  that,  after  all,  the  Catholic 
Church  was  really  religious;  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  envy  the  girl  that  had  so  many  beautiful 
thoughts  to  sustain  her,  so  many  comforting 
things  to  console  herself  with.  In  all  the  similes 
she  drew,  and  in  all  the  pure  thoughts  she  ex- 
pressed, she  manifested  the  most  supreme  love 
for  Christ.  I  was  more  and  more  enraptured  with 
her.   I  had  several  things  yet  to  learn,  however. 

"You  pray  for  the  dead,  and  believe  in  the 
power  of  your  prayers,  do  you  not?"  I  asked 
finally,  as  she  expressed  a  desire  to  change  the 
subject. 

"Certainly,"  she  replied.  "I  had  a  mother 
dearer  to  me  than  any  words  can  express;  and  a 
sweet,  beautiful  little  sister,  with  sunny,  golden 
curls  and  eyes  like  the  summer  sky.  They  both 
left  us  some  years  ago.  My  mother's  was  an 
ideal  Christian  life,  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God.  My  dear  little  sister  was  too 
young  to  know  what  sin  or  sorrow  meant.  She 
left  us  as  pure  as  the  angels,  and  her  memory  is 

like  a  dream  of  heaven I  believe  that  there 

is  a  place  of  probation  in  which  souls  slightly 
defiled  by  sin  must  linger  for  a  time  before  they 
can  see  God;  and  I  believe  that  as  we  pray  for 
one  another  on  earth,  expecting  our  prayers  to 
benefit  our  friends,  so  the  prayers  we  offer  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory  are  profitable  to  them." 

There  were  many  more  questions  asked  and 
answered;  and  the  fervor,  the  purity,  and  the 
unspeakable  modesty  of  the  girl  whom  a  short 
time  before  I  had  pitied  for  her  creed,  convinced 
me  that  she  was  far  more  a  Christian  than  I, 
though  I  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  it  ex- 
cept to  myself. 

That  afternoon,  as  she  was  going  to  make  her 
daily  visit  to  the  church,  I  asked  permission  to 
accompany  her.  I  had  never  seen  the  interior  of 


a  Catholic  church,  and  I  was  now  very  desirous 
to  do  so.  We  visited  the  Cathedral.  I  was  awed 
when  I  entered  it.  A  peculiarly  strange  feeling 
came  over  me.  My  friend  explained  to  me  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  and  the  decorations,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  began  to  realize  my  own 
nothingness  and  the  inexpressible  greatness  of 
Christ.  I  saw  Him  as  never  before;  and  I  knelt 
with  my  friend  and  offered  up  a  silent,  heartfelt 
prayer, — not  feeling,  either,  that  I  was  idolatrous 
in  gazing  reverently  at  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
and  the  other  exquisite  pictures  and  statues. 

Away  at  one  end  of  the  beautiful  church  were 
three  children,  young  and  evidently  very  poor. 
They  were  telling  their  beads  softly  and  ear- 
nestly,— a  bright  little  girl  leading  and  her  two 
little  brothers  answering.  It  was  a  very  touching 
picture;  and  I  was  m6ved  at  the  devotion  of  the 
little  ones,  and  thought  how  Christ  must  love 
the  children  who  went  so  confidingly  to  Him 
of  their  own  accord.  Miss  K.  went  over  and 
joined  them,  and  I  sat  and  listened  until  they 
had  finished.  When  we  went  out.  Miss  K.  ques- 
tioned them  as  to  where  they  lived,  and  how 
they  came  to  go  there  to  tell  their  beads  that 
day.  The  little  girl  hung  her  head  and  shyly 
answered:  "You  see.  Miss,  this  was  mamma's 
birthday.  She  died  last  summer.  And  we  didn't 
know  how  to  celebrate  it,  'cause  we  couldn't  give 
a  party;  so  I  thought  that  maybe  it  would  please 
mamma  if  we  took  the  pennies  we  had  saved  and 
got  some  clothes  for  a  poor  crippled  boy  that 
lives  near  us.  And  you  know,  lady,  we  couldn't 
give  mamma  a  present,  so  we  just  gave  the  clothes 
to  the  boy  for  her  sake,  and  got  some  flowers 
for  Our  Lady's  altar.  And  auntie  said  that  that 
would  be  a  nice  birthday  gift  for  mamma,  and 
that  it  would  please  God  most.  And  then  we 
came  to  say  our  beads  for  her,  that  God  would 
make  her  very  happy  in  heaven,  and  that  she 
would  watch  over  us.  And  we  pray  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  be  our  Mother  now.  And  that  is  how 
we  are  here  to-day.  But  we  come  here  often  to 
say  our  prayers.  Always  when  we  pass  by  we 
come  in." 

Dear  little  children!  what  a  lesson  they  taught 
me, — planning  to  promote  a  mother's  happiness 
long  after  she  had  left  them!  They  were  trying 
to  please  her  as  though  she  lived  among  them. 
And  surely  our  dear  Saviour  heard  the  prayers 
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of  those  innocents,  and  their  mother  was  watch- 
ing over  her  darlings.  It  was  an  affecting  lesson, 
and  one  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Again  and 
again  I  see  that  sweet  picture:  three  little  kneel- 
ing babes — for  they  were  hardly  more, — three 
little  pairs  of  folded  hands,  three  little  pairs  of 
uplifted  eyes,  and  three  little  earnest,  loving 
hearts,  pleading  with  such  tender  faith  for  the 
happiness  of  a  mother  gone.  Never  in  my  own 
church  would  I  witness  such  a  sight.  It  was  a 
sermon  far  beyond  the  reach  of  words.  Could  the 
Church  that  encouraged  such  devotions  be  dis- 
pleasing to  Christ? 

The  next  morning  I  left  Boston,  and  reluc- 
tantly said  good-bye  to  the  friend  I  had  found 
and  loved;  not,  however,  without  exacting  from 
her  a  promise  to  correspond  with  me.  I  went 
home,  and  for  months  after  attended  my  own 
church  and  Sabbath  school;  but,  somehow,  my 
heart  was  not  in  the  work  as  it  had  been  before. 
I  was  not  satisfied.  My  religion  had  none  of  the 
strange  charm  which  Miss  K.'s  had.  My  church 
seemed  cold  and  its  creed  rigid.  I  wanted  pict- 
ures and  I  wanted  thoughts  that  the  one  did  not 
sanction  nor  the  other  suggest.  From  the  morn- 
ing of  our  conversation  I  felt  as  if  I  really  did 
not  love  Christ  as  I  should,  when  I  had  no  re- 
minder of  Him  in  my  room,  as  I  had  of  my 
earthly  friends.  Through  all  my  doubts,  however, 
I  worked  on  patiently.  I  was  not  yet  willing  nor 
ready  to  embrace  the  creed  that  daily  forced 
itself  upon  me,  although  my  heart  had  already 
done  so.  Miss  K.'s  letters  came  regularly,  and 
abounded  with  noble  thoughts  and  lofty  senti- 
ments. I  yearned  to  be  like  her.  She  must  have 
prayed  hard  for  me:  I  began  to  grow  restless 
and  unhappy. 

Occasionally  I  stole  away  to  one  of  the  Cath- 
olic churches,  and  found  them  open  at  all  hours 
to  invite  all  who  were  in  trouble  or  sin  or  doubt 
to  go  and  lay  their  burdens  at  the  feet  of  Him 
who  said, "  Come  to  Me  all  ye  who  are  weary, 
and  I  will  refresh  you."  I  never  entered  any  of 
the  churches,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  without  find- 
ing from  one  to  a  dozen  souls  engaged  in  silent 
prayer.  I  could  never  find  one  in  my  own  church. 
To  see  so  many  souls  in  silent  communion  with 
Christ,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  was  to  me  a 
very  unusual  sight,  but  a  very  edifying  one;  and  I 
loved  to  linger  there  and  watch  the  people  come 


and  go,  and  note  their  devotion  and  earnestness. 
They  went  at  all  hours,  regardless  of  special 
calls  from  their  pastor,  regardless  of  whom  they 
should  meet  or  what  they  should  wear.  They  went 
early  and  they  went  late;  they  went  when  there  was 
service  and  they  went  when  there  was  no  service. 
They  thought  of  Christ,  and  they  thought  of  Him 
frequently;  and  visited  Him  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered,  whether  on  a  Sunday,  on  the  way 
to  market,  on  the  way  to  work,  on  the  way  to 
school,  or  on  the  way  to  pleasure.  Surely  they 
must  love  Him,  and  their  service  must  be  ac- 
ceptable in  His  sight. 

I  continued  to  grow  more  discontented  as  the 
months  went  on,  but  the  climax  was  reached 
when  on  Good-Friday  night  we  gave  a  social  in 
our  church — for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  it  is 
true.  A  letter  from  Miss  K.,  in  reply  to  mine 
telling  her  of  the  pleasant  time  I  had,  brought 
me  this  rebuke:  "  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  you  enjoyed  yourself  on  Good  Friday  night. 
Good-Friday  is  acknowledged  by  all  Christians 
to  be  the  day  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  delivered  by  the  Jews  to  be  crucified,  and  to 
the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross.  If  you  had 
a  father  who  was  so  tortured  and  derided  and 
scourged,  could  the  anniversary  of  his  sufferings 
ever  be  a  day  of  pleasure  to  you?  Could  you 
ever  think  of  enjoying  yourself  on  that  day,  with 
so  many  sad  and  painful  memories  clustering 
around  it  ?  Then,  dear,  how  could  you  participate 
in  festivities  on  the  day  which  is  saddened  by  so 
many  bitter  memories  of  the  passion  and  awful 
death  of  our  sacrificed  Saviour?"  Lesson  after 
lesson  I  received  thus  from  her,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts  to  cling  to  the  religion  in  which  I 
was  born,  I  was  fast  slipping  away.  With  such  an 
example  of  Christianity  always  before  me,  how 
could  I  do  otherwise? 

Shortly  afterward  my  n^w  friend  came  to 
Chicago  to  visit  her  sister,  and  I  was  beside  my- 
self with  delight  at  again  having  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  her  charming  society.  For  several  weeks 
we  spent  many  happy  hours  together,  and  I  soon 
found  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
longer  in  the  faith  which  I  professed.  Her  every- 
day life  was  more  convincing  than  words.  She 
never  tried  to  make  me  see  as  she  saw.  She  never 
referred  to  the  difference  in  our  belief,  except 
when  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of  something  I 
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did  not  understand  in  her  Church;  and  then  it 
was  always  given  in  the  same  modest  tone  that 
characterized  her  opinion  in  all  things. 

One  day  I  communicated  to  her  my  secret — 
that  I  was,  through  her  influence  and  example, 
a  Catholic  at  heart,  and  desired  to  be  more  fully 
instructed  in  the  faith  before  outwardly  profess- 
ing it.  She  appeared  very  much  embarrassed, 
and  would  not  listen  to  my  laudations  of  herself. 
She  was  very  unworthy  of  any  praise,  she  said,  and 
wholly  incapable  of  instructing  me,  or  even  advis- 
ing me,  on  so  important  a  question;  however,  if 
I  really  desired  to  know  more  about  the  religion, 
she  would  be  gratified  to  aid  me  all  she  could. 

Every  day  for  some  time  I  went  with  her  to 
see  her  confessor,  from  whom  I  received  addi- 
tional instructions.  I  studied  the  catechism  and 
made  all  preparations  to  embrace  the  faith,  in 
spite  of  opposition  strong  and  bitter  from  family 
and  friends,  when  one  day  Miss  K.  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  rapidly  grew  worse.  I  then  deferred 
my  baptism  until  her  recovery,  as  she  was  to  be 
my  sponsor.  But,  alas!  the  days  came  and  went, 
and  each  told  plainer  than  its  predecessor  that 
she  would  never  again  be  amongst  us  in  her 
wonted  health.  For  days  she  lay  in  an  alarming 
condition,  and  when  at  last  the  crisis  came  the 
physicians  told  us  that  she  could  not  get  well. 
She  realized  that  her  end  was  near,  but  death  had 
no  terrors  for  her.  She  had  lived  an  edifying  life, 
and  she  was  entering  the  hereafter  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  love  of  her  Divine  Saviour 
and  His  Blessed  Mother. 

The  last  rites  of  the  Church  had  been  adminis- 
tered one  afternoon,  and  she  was  feeling  stronger 
than  usual.  She  summoned  her  friends  around 
her,  and,  after  taking  an  affecting  and  affection- 
ate farewell  of  all,  the  dear  old  father  seated 
himself  by  her  bedside,  and,  holding  her  wasted 
hands  in  his,  wept  bitterly. 

"Dear,  dear  father,  do  not  weep  so!  It  grieves 
me  to  see  you  weep,"  she  said;  and  she  looked 
pityingly  into  the  kind,  agonized  face  of  her 
grief-stricken  parent. 

"  But,  my  child,"  he  answered,  between  his 
sobs,  "what  shall  I  do  without  my  little  Mary, 
my  angel,  my  light?" 

"O  papa  dear,  you  have  others  left;  and, 
besides,  could  it  ever  be  lonely  while  Christ  and 
His  Blessed  Mother  are  with  you?   It  is  sinful, 


dear,  to  murmur  at  God's  will.  He  is  taking  your 
little  girl  from  you;  but  He  and  the  Mary  for 
whom  I  was  named  will  comfort  you.  Cease  your 
weeping,  papa  dear,  and  pray  for  your  little  girl." 
And  the  wasted  hand  tenderly  stroked  the  bowed 
head  of  the  sorrowing  parent,  and,  drawing  his 
face  to  hers,  she  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

"  O  my  darling,  I  know  that  God  has  a  better 
right  to  you  than  I,  and  you  are  better  fitted  for 
heaven  than  for  earth;  yet  it  is  hard  to  let  my 
precious  angel  go,  my  daughter,  my  loving  child! " 

"You  have  been  such  a  dear,  good,  kind 
father,"  she  said,  "and  I  always  such  a  helpless, 
dependent  child!  You  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with.  You  taught  me  all  a  loving  father 
could;  and,  dearest,  now  that  I  am  going,  it  is  only 
for  a  little  while.  Cease  grieving  and  trust  in  Our 
Lord.  And  now,  papa,  I  feel  that  I  am  growing 
weaker;  be  brave  and  join  the  others  in  the  pray- 
ers. I  must  now  give  all  my  thoughts  to  God." 

Only  a  few  more  words,  a  few  affectionate 
glances  for  all,  and  as  we  recited  the  litany  her 
hands  remained  folded  in  prayer,  her  crucifix 
clasped  tightly  between  them,  her  beautiful  eyes 
uplifted.  With  her  favorite  ejaculation,  "Jesus, 
Mary  and  Joseph,"  on  her  lips,  the  pure  spirit 
left  the  temple  of  clay, — our  angel  had  gone  to 
her  Redeemer. 

Frequently  before  she  was  taken  ill  she  had 
said  to  me  that  when  her  time  came  to  go,  she 
hoped  it  would  be  in  the  Month  of  Mary.  Her 
wish  was  granted,  and  the  lovely  May  morning 
when  we  laid  her  to  rest  was  symbolic  of  the 
beauty  of  her  life.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Mother 
whom  she  so  ardently  loved  had  obtained  for 
her  the  wish  she  so  often  expressed. 

When  all  was  over,  the  thought  of  my  recep- 
tion  into  the  Church  became  the  all-absorbing 
question  with  me.  The  weeks  sped  on,  and 
my  friends  opposed  it  strongly;  but  the  lesson 
taught  me  by  the  little  children  in  the  Boston 
Cathedral  was  fresh  in  my  mind.  The  memory 
of  the  lovable  girl  lived  after  her.  I  would  ven- 
erate it  as  they  had  taught  me.  Accordingly,  the 
Festival  of  the  Assumption  was  named  as  the 
day  on  which  I  would  enter  the  True  Fold,  and 
place  myself  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin 
whom  I  had  learned  to  love  and  revere.  It  was 
a  day  on  which  every  Child  of  Mary  asks  some 
special  favor,  and  I  felt  that  the  best  tribute  to 
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my  departed  friend  was  to  profess  my  faith  on  a 
day  consecrated  to  the  Mother  she  had  taught 
me  to  know.  In  addition  to  my  given  name  I 
took  the  sweet  name  of  Mary,  and  I  have  ever 
since  felt  that  the  Mother  of  Christ  has  watched 
over  and  lovingly  guided  the  child  of  her  adop- 
tion. She  has  obtained  for  me  many  special 
graces  and  favors.  From  the  day  I  was  received 
into  the  Church  I  have  never  had  a  doubt.  I 
can  understand  now  how  the  sainted  girl  felt 
when  she  assured  me  that  only  those  who  were 
true  members  of  Christ's  Church  could  ever 

realize  what  true  happiness  meant. 

K.  M.  M. 


A  Sign  of  the  Times. 

AFFAIRS  in  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land seem  sadly  out  of  joint.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  a  theme  from  which  Archdeacon  Farrar 
points  a  moral  in  the  current  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  In  this  somewhat  extraordinary  article 
he  gives  certain  facts  which  are  deeply  interest- 
ing to  the  world  at  large,  and  must  seem  of 
startling  moment  to  the  religious  body  of  which 
he  is  a  conspicuous  dignitary. 

His  words  form  a  despairing  confession.  He 
says,  in  effect,  that  the  Established  Church  has 
proved  itself  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  horrors 
and  sin  and  irreligion  of  England;  and,  in  God's 
name,  he  bids  the  Salvation  Army  solve  the 
problem  if  it  can.  He  tells,  in  eloquent  language, 
of  the  need  of  something  beside  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  own  faith;  he  speaks  of  the  myriad 
of  neglected  victims  of  sin,  of  the  full  hospitals, 
the  overflowing  police  courts,  the  crowded  asy- 
lums, the  "  sons  and  daughters  of  misery  and  the 
multitude  ready  to  perish";  and  owns  that  the 
result  of  this  has  driven  many  to  consider  relig- 
ion but  a  sad  and  inefficient  mistake.  On  one 
recent  Sunday  three  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  were  absent  from  public  worship; 
and  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  working 
classes,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  make 
any  claim  to  any  religion  whatever.  In  six  rural 
deaneries  of  London  there  are  but  lo  clergymen 
to  83,700  human  souls.  In  the  language  of  a 
report  made  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
parishes,  "the  church  is  more  like  a  hulk  unable 


to  move  than  a  ship  with  her  sails  set;  being,  as- 
she  is,  ill  equipped  with  material  resources,  and 
manned  by  an  insufficient  and  depressed  crew, 
put  on  board  to  do  a  task  which  is  impossible."^ 

One  who  went  to  live  in  the  slums,  in  order  ta 
see  for  himself  the  needs  of  the  miserable,  writes: 
"What  is  the  use  of  telling  people  to  come  to 
church,  when  they  know  of  no  rational  reason 
why  they  should;  when,  if  they  go,  they  find 
themselves  among  people  using  forms  of  words 
which  have  never  been  explained  to  them;  cere- 
monies performed  which  to  them  are  entirely 
without  meaning;  sermons  preached  which  as- 
often  as  not  have  no  meaning;  or,  when  they  have 
a  meaning,  intelligible  only  to  those  who  have 
studied  religion  all  their  lives?" 

To  the  Archdeacon  the  Salvation  Army  is  as 
welcome  as  the  sight  of  a  sail  to  a  shipwrecked 
mariner.  Truly  the  Church  of  which  Henry  VIII. 
was  founder  has  fallen  upon  perilous  times;  but 
there  is  a  truer  remedy  than  an  invasion,  however 
sincere,  of  "  General "  Booth's  tambourine  beat- 
ing battalions.  It  is  only  the  Catholic  Church, 
founded  by  One  who  was  a  brother  to  the  poor, 
that  can  scatter  the  awful  darkness  of  what  was 
once  Merry  England. 


Trailing  Arbutus. 


BY    THE    REV.  THOMAS  J.  KERNAN. 

"n  RAVE,  sturdy  plant  that  with  the  op'ning  May 
Shoots  up  from  byways  and  wind-sheltered 
nooks, 
And  with  each  pure,  sweet,simple  blossom  looks 
In  clear- eyed  candor  on  the  face  of  day; 
To  me  a  type,  thou  seemest  to  portray 
That  native,  manly  virtue,  which  not  books 
Nor  schools  impart,  but  which,  like  spring-fed 
brooks. 
Unbidden  rising,  trails  its  perfumed  way. 

Thy  vigorous  branch  and  strong,  protecting  leaves, 
Thy  flower  withal  so  delicate  and  sweet, 

The  first  and  fairest  that  the  Maytime  weaves, — 
To  me  thou  art  a  symbol  most  complete 

Of  horny  hands,  and  sunbrown,  toil-stained  brow 

Of  humble  worth,  a  sacred  flower  art  thou. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  the  great 
German  historian  and  poet,  is  announced.  He  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  German  non- 
Catholic  historian  to  dissipate  ignorance  and 
bigotry.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  he 
never  knowingly  permitted  his  prejudices  to  lead 
him  from  the  path  of  truth.  His  protests  against 
the  ruin  of  Rome  by  the  demolition  of  its  time- 
honored  monuments  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  He  divided  his  time 
between  Munich  and  Rome,  and  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  it  to  the  study  of  social  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  held  that  the  Popes  were  the 
strongest  civilizing  agents  of  the  epoch.  The 
world  of  the  nineteenth  century  owes  an  immense 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Gregorovius. 


The  convention  of  Catholic  editors  lately  held 
in  New  York  has  been  favorably  noticed  by  the 
press  of  all  denominations.  At  the  public  meet- 
ing the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  the  Rev. 
Father  Cronin,  and  Messrs.  Frederick  R.  Coudert, 
Cond^  B.  Fallen,  and  General  O'Beirne  made 
addresses.  About  forty  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  press  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  much  practical  good  will 
result  from  the  union  of  Catholic  editors,  and 
from  this  fraternal  exchange  of  opinions. 


A  very  pretty  and  devout  Spanish  custom  is 
that  known  as  la  corte  de  Maria.  On  certain  days 
the  newspapers  of  Madrid  announce  the  names 
of  the  churches  in  which  the  levee  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  to  be  held.  The  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity named  after  this  custom  visit  these 
churches  and  spend  some  time  in  reciting  the 
Rosary.  A  small  offering  is  made  by  each  mem- 
ber for  the  decoration  of  churches  and  the 
purchase  of  statues  of  Our  Lady. 


A  few  years  ago  the  N.  Y.  Herald  was  "  brought 
to  task"  by  the  press  of  the  country  for  speak- 
ing of  the  United  States  as  a  "  Protestant  nation." 
The  Constitution,  recognizing  no  form  of  religion, 
openly  condemned  such  an  assumption,  which  was 
generally  rebuked  by  the  people.  Another  move 
in  the  same  direction  is  now  being  made  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  by  Senator  Edmunds,  in  an  attempt 


to  pass  through  Congress  a  bill  founding  a  Na- 
tional University.  The  animus  of  the  measure 
has  been  thus  set  forth  by  the  Ypsilanti  Sentinel: 

"Senator  Edmunds  wants  the  United  States  to  go 
Into  the  university  business  in  Wasiiington  in  com- 
petition with  the  Catholic  University.  The  old  man 
is  in  his  dotage.  His  object  is  *to  make  plain  the 
liberality  of  the  Protestant,  as  compared  with  the 
narrowness  of  the  papal  power,'  The  United  States 
is  not  especially  a  'Protestant  power,'  nor  is  it  the 
'papal  power '  that  is  building  a  University  at  Wash- 
ington. The  Catholics  of  this  country  are  founding 
that  institution;  and  if  Senator  Edmunds  is  anxious 
that  a  Protestant  comparison  shall  be  made,  let  him 
stir  up  the  Methodists  or  some  other  Protestant 
power  to  make  it.  Competition  with  Catholic  insti- 
tutions is  no  business  for  Congress  to  engage  in.  It 
is  a  blessing  to  the  country  that  Senator  Edmunds' 
term  is  brief." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  Senator 
has  sent  in  his  resignation;  and  we  may  hope, 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  that  with  his  de- 
parture from  Congress  all  such  measures,  inspired 
by  bigotry  and  prejudice,  have  ceased. 


In  an  article  on  the  Argentine  Republic  a 
Protestant  "Bishop,"  Dr.  Walden,  speaks  at 
length  of  the  University  of  Cordova,  which  was 
founded  in  1610.  The  growth  and  importance 
of  this  institution  were  largely  attributable  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Pope  and  the  Spanish  King,  and 
especially  to  the  financial  aid  it  received  from  the 
Bishop  of  Tucuman,  who  endowed  it  with  the 
sum  total  of  his  wealth.  This  fact  Dr. Walden  cites 
as  an  "illustration  of  the  spirit  that  animated 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Fathers  in  the 
Spanish  Americas."  It  might  also  be  cited  as  an 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  Church  has  at 
all  times  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education. 


The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Tabernacle 
Society,  or  Work  for  Poor  Churches,  for  the  year 
i89i,has  reached  us.  It  shows  that  the  Washing- 
ton Society  has  well  sustained  its  reputation  for 
generously  assisting  poor  priests,  and  the  extracts 
from  their  letters  are  evidences  of  the  good  this 
branch  of  the  Society  has  done  in  many  out-of- 
the-way  places.  

A  sailor,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  English 
Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Hearty  says  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  "bluejackets  go  to  the  dogs  "  is  that 
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they  are  neglected;  especially  are  they  neglected 
in  the  matter  of  mental  food.  "  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion to  make,"  he  says.  "If  all  Catholic  com- 
munities were  to  distribute  their  out-of-date 
religious  papers  to  ships  on  foreign  stations,  I 
think  that  it  would  do  some  good,  as  we  hardly 
ever  get  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Church  of 
England  Mission  sends  to  every  man,  once  a 
month,  a  large  parcel  of  books  and  papers;  and 
it  is  natural  that  Catholics,  not  having  anything 
of  the  kind  of  their  own,  should  read  them.  Then 
some  of  them,  through  doing  this,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  get  lukewarm,  and  very  often  fall  away  alto- 
gether. I  think  it  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
Catholics  of  England  that  they  can't  do  some- 
thing for  us  in  the  way  of  good,  sound  moral 
literature." 

This  suggestion  is  as  opportune  for  the  United 
States  as  for  England.  If  our  young  men's  Cath- 
olic societies  were  to  take  this  matter  up  at  their 
next  convention,  it  might  assume  practical  shape. 
A  station  established  at  some  central  point,  to 
which  newspapers  and  periodicals  could  be  sent, 
would  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 


The  rage  for  literary  clubs  of  women  has  be- 
come as  unreasonable  as  "rages"  usually  are;  it 
is  as  much  of  a  disease  as  the  "  blue  glass  "  mania 
used  to  be.  Women's  literary  clubs  are  useless 
unless  they  are  thorough;  and  clubs,  the  members 
of  which  are  Catholics,  ought  at  least  to  have  a 
Christian  basis.  A  literary  club  composed  of 
Catholic  women  should  be  especially  careful 
about  the  spirit  of  its  lectures  and  the  papers 
read.  If  ordinary  discretion  were  exercised,  one 
of  these  clubs  would  not  have  committed  the 
error  of  allowing  itself  to  listen,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, to  a  superficial  eulogy  on  Mahomet  as  the 
founder  of  modern  civilization! 


The  missionary  zeal  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  is 
constantly  bearing  good  fruit  throughout  Africa. 
In  many  parts  sanctuaries  have  already  been 
built,  and  in  many  desert  places  Christian  vil- 
lages are  rising.  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Karema  was  recently  completed.  It  is  situated 
on  a  high  piece  of  land,  below  which  is  the  old 
bed  of  the  river  Tanganyika;  and  on  this  old 
river  bed,  which  forms  a  vast  plateau,  five  Chris- 
tian villages  have  been  built.  Two  of  them  are 


inhabited  by  slaves  redeemed  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Mission,  while  others  are  inhabited  by  the 
missionaries  themselves.  There  are  children's 
schools  in  the  villages,  where  also  live  those  con- 
verts who  belonged  to  the  Walipas  tribe  and  the 
Wangevanas.  Farther  off,  situated  on  the  flat 
ground  of  Chelif,are  two  Christian  Arab  villages, 
one  called  Santa  Monaca  and  the  other  San 
Cipriano.  The  population  of  these  villages  has 
been  formed  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  of  the 
orphans  left  after  the  great  famine  of  1868.  This 
work  of  the  missionaries  is  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy when  it  is  remembered  that  their  re- 
sources are  small. 

The  London  Register  gives  the  following  final 
details  of  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  the 
recent  explosion  in  Rome: 

"  Besides  the  breakage  of  the  Bavarian  stained 
glass  on  the  Scala  Papale,  and  of  the  stained  glass 
on  the  new  staircase  and  the  Constantine  staircase, 
the  Pauline  Chapel  has  lost  its  glass  dome,  the 
library  a  portrait  window-painting  of  Pius  IX.; 
the  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter's  were  actually  loos- 
ened from  their  huge  rolling  hinges,  and  the  repairs 
within  the  church  will  cost  some  thousands.  St. 
Paul's-without-the- Walls  has  suffered,  in  the  loss  of 
its  painted  glass  alone,  to  the  money  value  of  £20,- 
000;  the  cloister  is  terribly  damaged.  The  vast  build- 
ings of  Vigna  Pia,  founded  by  Pius  IX. — hospice 
and  church, — are  annihilated.  Papal  losses  are  to  be 
noted  also  at  the  palaces  of  the  Dataria,  the  Cancel- 
leria,  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  Roman  Vicariate; 
and  at  every  one  of  the  many  pontifical  hospitals, 
schools,  seminaries,  and  orphanages.  Clerical  prop- 
erty, moreover,  has  suffered  with  the  rest,  and  In- 
digent monasteries  and  convents  have  been  obliged 
to  make  direct  appeal  to  His  Holiness  for  succor." 

The  pious  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary,  who 
have  charge  of  an  agricultural  school  within  200 
metres  of  the  magazine,  attribute  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  lives  and  property  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whose  statue,  placed  on  the  architrave 
of  the  central  door,  stands  uninjured  amidst  the 
ruins,  and  visible  to  all  the  surrounding  country. 


A  good  priest  in  Rome  had  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars.  When  he  died  he  left  it  to  his 
local  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  But  the  eye 
of  the  State  caught  sight  of  the  money;  and  the 
hand  of  the  State,  inspired  by  the  new  idea  of 
advancement,  has  seized  it. 
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New  Publications. 

Meditations  on  the  Gospels  for  Every  Day 

IN  THE  Year.  By  Pfere  M^daille,  S.  J.  Translated  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Eyre,  S.  J.  London:  Burns  & 
Gates.    New  York:  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 

In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  everyday  life,  how  few 
outside  of  religious  communities  ever  think  of  de- 
voting a  half  hour  to  serious  reflection  upon  the 
great  truths  of  our  Faith!  The  secret  of  the  desola- 
tion that  hangs  like  a  pall  over  modern  society  lies 
in  the  fact  that  so  few  "think  in  their  hearts."  Hence 
God's  servants,  whose  eyes  see  beyond  the  veil  of 
this  life,  in  pity  for  their  blinded  fellow-creatures, 
try  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  remove  the 
film  that  shuts  out  the  vision  of  the  world  beyond. 
The  book  before  us  is  one  of  these  aids.  Coming 
from  the  pen  of  one  whose  life's  labor  alternated 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional,  it  bears 
unmistakable  evidence  of  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  The  meditations  are  based  upon  the 
words  of  eternal  life  uttered  by  our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself;  and  those  who  daily  read  the  same  can  not 
but  "feel  their  hearts  burn  within  them,"  as  thus 
spiritually  they  walk  in  the  company  of  the  Saviour. 
The  sentences  are  concise,  pithy  and  pointed,  and 
such  as  can  be  readily  grasped  even  by  those  not 
accustomed  to  meditation.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  book 
that  can  be  used  with  equal  advantage  by  the  sec- 
ular and  the  religious,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages  is  proof  of  its 
worth. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  Other  Tales.   By 
John  Talbot  Smith.   New  York:  The  Vatican  Library. 

The  eight  short  stories  which  make  up  this  hand- 
some i2mo  volume  of  258  pages  are  all  entertaining, 
and,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add,  thoroughly  Cath- 
olic in  tone.  "His  Honor  the  Mayor,"  which  gives 
the  book  its  title,  well  deserves  the  distinction ;  al- 
though "How  the  McGuinness  Saved  His  Pride" 
will  perhaps  appeal  as  strongly  to  a  large  number 
of  readers.  The  author  is  evidently  familiar  with  the 
French  Canadian  element,  and  manages  their  dialect 
of  broken  English,  as  he  does  the  Irish  brogue,  with 
considerable  skill;  but  we  think  he  has  rather  un- 
duly accentuated  the  parsimony  of  Jack  Nolan  in 
the  second  story  mentioned.  The  Quebec  habitant  is 
not  especially  close-fisted  any  more  than  his  cousin 
the  Acadian  farmer;  at  least  our  observation  has 
not  detected  that  peculiarity.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  tendency  to  save  grows  more  abnormally 
when  the  habitant  leaves  his  native  province.  The 
book  Will  be  read  with  pleasure. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you' were  bound 
■with  them..  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  Michael  D.  Murphy,  pastor  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Cullen,  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Fitzpatrick,  of  Currin,  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland,  who 
were  lately  called  to  the  reward  of  their  devoted 
labors. 

Sister  Mary  Rose,  religious  of  Our  Lady  of  Char- 
ity of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Newark,  N.  J.  ;J_Sister 
Mary  Glenn,  O.S.B.,  St.  Mary's,  Pa.;  and  Sister 
Eulalia,  Visitandine,  Wheeling,  W,  Va.,  whose  holy 
deaths  occurred  recently. 

William  H.  Murtha,  Esq.,  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whose  happy  death  occurred  on 
the  15th  ult. 

Mr.  John  Fairbrother,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  9th  ult.,  in  Liverpool,  England. 

Mrs.  Francis  Maguire,  of  New  York  city,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  23d  ult. 

Mrs.  Nt)ra  Hickey,  ^^ho  ended  her  days  in  peace 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  30th  ult. 

Mr.  Anthony  Aufenanger,  of  New  York  city,  who 
piously  breathed  his  last  on  the  17th  ult. 

Mrs.  Catherine  McGeary,  who  yielded  her  soul 
to  God  at  Belle  Plaine,  Minn.,  on  the  26th  ult. 

Miss  Mary  Landers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose 
exemplary  Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  prec- 
ious death  on  Ascension  Thursday. 

Mr.  William  Purcell,  of  Clontarf,  Minn.;  John 
Hogan,  Benson,  Minn.;  William  and  Michael  Mul- 
holland,  Mrs.  Catherine  McMonagle,  Mr.  James  K. 
Nash,  Miss  Mary  Nash,  Mr.  John  H.  Whealin  and 
Mrs.  Julia  D.  Whealin,— all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Donahoe,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Kennedy,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Edward  McFar- 
land,  South  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Annie  O'Hara, New- 
port, Ky. ;  Martha  Cunehan  and  Florence  McCauliff, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  James  Murphy  and  Joseph  Purcill, 
Alexandria,Va.;  Mrs.  Sarah  Mulhall  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Connelly,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Miss  Julia  Mittendorf 
and  Master  Paul  Foley,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Susan 
Cronin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Elizabeth  Dunne,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Mary  E.  Farrell,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  John 
Leahy  and  Mrs.  Honorah  Leahy. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace! 
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The  Ghost  at  Our  School. 


BY    MARION  J.  BRUNOWE. 
I. 

RANDMA,  do  you  believe  in 
ghosts?"  Alice  put  her  question 
in  a  trembling  little  voice,  at  the 
same  time  nestling  very  close  to 
grandma.  "  Will  says  he  doesn't," 
she  continued. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  remarked  that 
young  man.  "And  I  shouldn't 
think  any  of  you  girls  would  be  green  enough  to 
believe  in  them  after  that  'fake'  about  the  house 
in  Ritter's  Lane." 

"You  mean  where  rats  turned  out  to  be  the 
only  ghosts?"  laughed  Nell. 

Will  assented,  and  was  about  to  call  up  remi- 
niscences of  an  old  house  in  the  neighborhood 
which  for  years  had  had  a  strange  ghost  story 
connected  with  it;  but  he  was  cut  short  by  Mary, 
who  remarked  quietly:  "But  grandma  has  not 
answered  our  question  yet." 
All  turned  to  the  old  lady  interrogatively. 
"Do  I  believe  in  ghosts?"  she  repeated,  mus- 
ingly. "Well,  Alice  dear,  I  do  and  I  don't.  Let 
me  tell  you  a  little  story,  and  that  will  answer 
your  question  better." 

At  thisall  gathered  closer  around  the  big  arm- 
chair. Alice  tightened  her  hold  on  grandma's 
hand,  and  Ethel  grew  preternaturally  quiet. 
"The  ghost  at  our  school,"  began  grandma. 
"Oh! "  was  Ethel's  involuntary  exclamation, — 
suppressed  on  the  instant  though,  as  she  glanced 
at  Will,  who  was  frowning  severely.  As  the 
"editor's"  boys  and  girls  must  have  some  time 
ago  divined,  Will  was  apt  to  consider  himself 
an  enlightened  young  gentleman  for  his  years. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  prepared  to  be  extremely 
incredulous.    A  close  observer  might  have  seen 


that  grandma  fully  divined  his  thought,  and 
that  it  cost  her  no  little  effort  to  keep  her  coun- 
tenance. However,  she  went  on,  in  a  serene  and 
even  tone: 

Of  course,  children,  you  all  know  how  very 
strange  and  severe  I  found  boarding-school  life 
during  the  first  months  after  father  had  placed 
me  in  the  convent.  I  had  not  been  there  more 
than  a  few  weeks  when  I  unfortunately  signalized 
myself  by  getting  into  disgrace.  Laura  Weston  and 
I  were  in  our  first  budding  intimacy  then;  but 
Laura,  though  never  so  thoughtless  and  heedless 
as  her  friend  Helen,  was  nevertheless  not  yet 
the  noble,  high- principled  girl  she  afterward 
became.  Recitation,  studies — in  fact,  all  the  daily 
routine  was  over;  and  we  were  supposed  to 
be  enjoying  our  evening  recreation,  usually  the 
pleasantest  hour  of  the  day.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  to  the  members  of  our  class  at  least,  it 
proved  an  exception. 

The  French  professor,  a  funny  little  man,  had 
worked  himself  into  a  towering  passion  that 
afternoon  over  our  inability  to  comprehend  his 
meaning  while  giving  a  lesson.  He  had  even 
made  bitter  complaint  of  our  levity  to  the  di- 
rectress. Said  levity  consisted  in  sundry  giggles, 
foolish  of  course  in  the  extreme,  but  wholly 
without  malice;  for,  as  we  understood  no  French, 
and  Monsieur  no  English,  a  lesson  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  go  on  very  smoothly  at  first. 
However,  Sister  Fabiola  had  felt  called  upon 
to  administer  a  reprimand.  She  designated  us 
as  the  most  undignified  class  in  the  school;  and 
threatened,  should  any  more  conduct  of  the 
kind  be  indulged  in,  although  a  senior  class, 
the  middle  and  junior  divisions  should  on  all 
occasions  take  precedence  of  us. 

"I  hate  French!"  exclaimed  Edna  Charles, 
spitefully. 

"Ditto,"  said  L  "Oh,  dear!"  I  added,  "I 
wonder  who  ever  invented  convent  schools?  I 
wish  I  were  at  home!" 

And  there  rose  up  before  me  a  vision  of  the 
pretty  home  parlor,  with  its  cosy  little  grate-fire 
sparkling  away  so  merrily;  the  two  big  chairs 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  it:  father  in  one,  and, 
now  that  I  had  gone.  Aunt  Becky,  his  new  house- 
keeper, in  the  other.  Poor  old  Barby  would  be 
in  the  nursery  all  alone,  knitting,  and  probably 
thinking  tenderly  of  her  nursling;  while  curly- 
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headed,  bright-eyed  Bab  was  flitting  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  houses  as  of  old,  and  per- 
haps missing  me— at  least  a  little,  but,  oh,  not 
anything  like  I  missed  him,  and  all  the  old,  wild, 
free  life  by  the  sea!  A  great  wave  of  home- 
sickness stole  over  me,  and  I  felt  in  wild  rebel- 
lion against  all  rules.  The  other  girls  were  in  a 
frame  of  mind  somewhat  similar,  each  longing 
for  her  own  particular  home  group  and  fireside. 
"Why  is  it  our  fate  to  be  always  in  trouble?" 
questioned  Laura,  sadly.  "I  hope  we  are  not 
really  wicked."  And  she  looked  anxious. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  object  to  being  wicked  for 
a  little  while,"  was  my  reckless  reply.  "I'm  jast 
tired  to  death  of  this  sameness." 

"  Seems  to  me  we  have  more  variety  than  any 
other  class  in  the  school,"  said  Edna.  "  Hardly 
a  day  passes  that  something  disagreeable  does 
not  happen  to  us." 

"I  wonder  if  that  can  be  our  owii  fault?"  re- 
marked Laura,  thoughtfully. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  This  was  a  home- 
thrust,  to  parry  which  none  of  us  felt  honestly 
equal.  We  had  brought  our  trouble  on  ourselves. 
Besides,  we  had  perhaps  hurt  Monsieur's  feelings 
by  our  thoughtless  behavior. 

"  Girls,"  I  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  an  idea  en- 
tered my  head;  "I  have  a  plan!" 
The  girls  bent  forward  in  breathless  interest. 
"  Let's  have  a  party,  a  midnight  party,  in  Miss 
Younge's  room.  You  know  since  she  left  it's 
been  vacant;  and  it's  so  far  away  from  the  dor- 
mitories, we  won't  be  heard." 

For  a  moment  or  so  my  listeners  were  aghast; 
then  they  recovered  themselves.  Edna  entered 
into  the  project  with  her  whole  heart. 

"  It's  just  the  thing! "  she  cried,  enthusiastically. 
"Let's  have  it  this  very  night." 
Laura  demurred.  "  How  could  we?  "  she  asked. 
"  Easily  enough,"  was  my  eager  answer.  And 
then  I  laid  before  them  the  plan  which  had  ma- 
tured like  lightning  in  that  naughty  young  head 
of  mine. 

You  see,  at  that  period  the  dormitory  system 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent;  that  is,  we  had  no 
private  rooms,  as  most  boarding-schools  have 
nowadays.  Half  a  dozen  girls,  with  the  Sister  in 
charge,  occupied  one  large  room;  in  which,  how- 
ever, each  had  her  little  curtained- off  compart- 
ment, containing  her  bed.  toilet-stand,  and  one 


chair.  To-night  we  would  retire,  of  course,  at  the 
usual  hour,  but  we  would  only  undress  to  the 
extent  of  removing  shoes;  we  would  then  put 
on  our  night  robes  over  our  dresses,  and  get 
into  bed.  "  Lights  out  by  nine  "  was  the  rule,  and , 
long  before  ten  the  whole  house  was  supposed 
to  be  locked  in  profound  slumber.  As  the  old 
tower  clock  boomed  forth  the  first  of  the  ten 
strokes,  we  were  to  rise  with  extreme  caution,  and 
silently  glide  one  by  one  out  into  the  hall.  Thence 
we  were  to  proceed,  a  spectral  procession,  to  quite 
a  distant  wing  of  the  house,  in  which  was  situated 
the  chamber  known  as  "  Miss  Younge's  room." 

Miss  Younge,  who  was,  in  our  schoolgirl  lan- 
guage, "a  rather  old  young  lady,"  had  occupied 
this  apartmenl  as  parlor-boarder  for  the  past 
year.  She  was  now  absent.  Not  being  a  pupil  at 
all,  properly  speaking,  she  came  under  none  of 
our  rales.  Her  relatives  had  furnished  this  room 
for  her  use;  and  its  soft  carpet,  dainty  curtains, 
cosy  chairs  and  couches  made  it  seem  quite  an 
oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  bare  floors,  stiff  shades, 
straight-backed  chairs,  etc.,  etc.  Of  course,  once 
safe  in  that  haven,  the  fun  should  begin;  but 
in  what  it  was  to  consist  I  myself  had  as  yet 
only  vague  notions. 

"Well,  Helen,  you've  forgotten  something," 
said  Edna.  "  We  shall  have  to  have  refreshments 
— a  feast;  and  where  is  that  to  come  from?" 

"I  think  we  all  have  some  'good  things'  left 
in  our  boxes  in  the  cupboard,"  was  my  reply. 

"  One  apple  with  a  bite  out  of  it, — that's  the 
extent  of  my  edible  wealth,"  said  Edna,  comically. 

"  I  have  a  paper  of  crackers  and  two  oranges," 
announced  Clara  Barlow. 

"The  remains  of  a  pot  of  jam  and  a  good- 
sized  pound-cake  form  my  contribution,"  said 
Virginia  Max. 

"Two  packages  of  chocolate  and  six  pears — 
one  for  each,"  Laura  added. 

"And  I  have  a  bottle  of  raspberry  cordial,  one 
of  dear  old  Barby's  best-spiced  gingerbreads,  a 
can  of  boneless  turkey,  and  a  box  of  candy,"  said 
I,  with  a  little  pardonable  pride  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  1  had  such  a  princely  share  to  offer. 

"Um,  um!"  observed  Clara,  delightedly;  but 
then  turning  quickly  to  Madeleine  Caprun; 
"What  hdiYQ  you  got?" 

Madeleine  hesitated,  and  seemed  unwilling 
to  answer. 
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awake  in  the  quiet  nursery,  with  the  rays  of  the 
waning  moon  shining  in  upon  the  row  of  little 
white  beds  and  happy  sleepers.  "Our  Lady's 
month — "  She  would  ask  her  dear  father  to  let 
Katie  tell  her  just  what  those  words  meant,  they 
seemed  so  beautiful.  And  it  was  a  wicked  thing, 
she  was  sure,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  an  old  man, 
even  if  he  wasn't  very  agreeable.  She  got  up 
quietly,  slipped  on  her  stockings  and  a  warm 
wrapper,  and  softly  felt  her  way  down  the  stairs. 
She  was  somewhat  afraid,  being  but  a  little  girl, 
and  the  only  person  awake  in  the  great  house; 
but  she  found  courage  to  light  the  kitchen  lamp 
and  rearrange  the  baskets.  Then  she  crept  up 
to  bed  again,  very  cold  but  at  peace,  and  was 
sleeping  soundly  when  Katie  shook  her  and  said: 
"  It's  most  sunup." 

It  was  impossible  to  arouse  Jack,  so  enthusiastic 
the  night  before,  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibility. 
"I'll  let  you  take  them  yourself,"  he  said, 
magnanimously;  and  fell  asleep  again. 

There  was  no  more  success  with  the  other  boys. 
So  Ethel  and  May  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
the  big  mastiff,  went  out  into  the  beautiful  dawn, 
and,  as  stealthily  as  if  they  were  robbers,  sus- 
pended the  wonderful  moss-baskets  from  the 
front-door  knobs  of  their  neighbors.  Captain 
Gruff  was  quite  as  early,  and  they  met  him  carry- 
ing a  big  bundle.  May,  not  being  afraid  when 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  along,  said  "Good- 
morning!"  and  the  Captain's  smile  in  return 
was  so  broad  and  kind  that  she  was  more  glad 
than  ever  that  she  had  paid  that  mysterious  visit 
to  the  kitchen. 

When  the  last  child  was  up  and  dressed  there 
was  a  wild  rush  for  the  front  door,  and  there  they 
found  seven  baskets,  all  without  name  attached 
save  one,  which  wore  on  its  handle  a  card  with 
these  words:  "From  Captain  Gruff,  who  is  not 
as  gruff  as  he  looks,  and  would  like  to  get 
acquainted." 

Jack  turned  as  white  as  a  boy  could  under  so 
much  sunburn. 

"Oh,  how  kind!"  he  said,  sympathetically. 
"And  we've  insulted  him!" 

"  No,  we  haven't,"  answered  the  triumphant 
May,  owning  what  she  had  done:  how  she  had 
taken  the  bear  out  of  the  basket  and  had  substi- 
tuted flowers,  and  even  changed  the  card. 
"Girls    do    know    something    sometimes!" 


shouted  Jack,  who  had  never  owned  that  before. 

This  happened  a  year  ago,  and  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  delightful  friendship.  The  Captain 
ransacks  the  old  garret  for  the  treasures  which 
he  has  brought  from  foreign  parts,  and  Miss 
Nancy  brings  out  the  doughnuts  and  the  harm- 
less ginger-beer  for  the  children. 

Mrs.  Grover  is  quite  well  again,  and  with  her 
strength  has  come  more  tolerance.  Katie  now 
tells  the  children  about  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  is 
unreproved. 


Murlllo's  Slave. 


It  has  often  happened  that  servants,  while  per- 
forming the  most  menial  tasks  for  their  masters, 
have  themselves  become  proficient  in  the  ac- 
complishments or  arts  in  which  those  masters 
excelled.  Murillo,  the  great  Spanish  painter,  had 
a  mulatto  slave,  named  Sebastian  Gomez,  who 
secretly  learned  his  employer's  methods,  and  in 
time  became  more  skilful  than  any  of  Murillo's 
regular  pupils. 

The  master  remained  unconscious  of  this  until 
one  day,  going  into  his  studio,  he  found  a  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  had  only  begun, 
quite  finished  with  the  greatest  taste  and  pre- 
cision. Murillo,  when  he  learned  that  his  poor 
slave  had  shown  such  great  gifts,  was  much 
pleased,  and  said  to  him :  "  You  shall  stop  grind- 
ing colors,  and  put  them  on  canvas  instead.  As 
for  me,  I  consider  myself  indeed  fortunate.  I 
thought  but  to  create  pictures,  but  my  example 
has  created  an  artist." 


Appearances  Deceive. 

It  is  not  well  to  judge  by  appearances,  for 
sometimes  the  saddest  heart  hides  behind  a 
smile.  A  famous  doctor  was  once  consulted  by 
a  melancholy-looking  man,  who  could  find  no 
remedy  for  his  disease. 

"You  need  cheering  up,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Go  and  hear ,  the  famous  clown,  to-night; 

and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  need  no  medicine." 

"Alas,"  said  the  poor  man,  "I  can  not!" 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Because  I  am  he,"  ^^as  the  conclusive  reply. 
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Mary's  Month. 

^Y?ITH  fragrant  incense  wreathed  and  blossom- 
clad, 
Wanes  radiant  May,  aglow  with  white  and  red: 
The  woodland  pathways,  'neath  her  onward 
tread. 

Gave  up  their  flowery  dead,  and  earth  was  glad. 

By  silvery  streams  of  song,  our  musings  sad 
Were  exorcised,  as  fleecy  clouds  o'erhead 
Melt  into  blue  when  golden  beams  are  shed, 

And  Mary's  month  hath  seemed  with  music  mad. 

Ave  Maria!  long  within  my  heart 

Have  love's  forget-me-nots  thy  name  entwined;. 
To  childhood's  white-souled  hours  thou  didst 
impart 

A  nameless  grace— O  Maiden,  pure  and  kind, 
When  fades  the  dream  of  life,  in  deathly  smart. 

May  I  in  thee  a  loving  Mother  find! 


Notre-Dame  de  Jouarre. 


BY    GEORGE    PROSPERO. 

LMOST  the  last  record  given  to  the 
literary  world  of  the  celebrated 
Abbey  of  Jouarre  was  Renan's  infa- 
mous poem,  in  which,  with  much  less 
than  his  usual  talent,  the  apostate  Academician 
treated  the  false  thesis  of  a  holy  life^ure  and 
spotless  till  that  hour — perishing  in  a  moral 
shipwreck,  through  the  allurements  of  profane 


love,  apparently  on  the  very  threshold  of  eternity. 
Death  did  not  come,  however;  and  the  Abbess 
of  Jouarre  lived  to  expiate  her  fault.  Even  if  the 
story  were  true,  the  weakness  of  one  erring  sister 
could  never  tarnish  the  glory  of  a  long  line  of 
saintly  women.  A  short  sketch  of  their  cloistered 
life  may  not  be  uninteresting;  and,  although  no 
miraculous  legend  mellows  the  history  of  the 
Abbey*  of  Jouarre,  a  community  more  truly  de- 
voted to  the  service  and  honor  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  seldom  existed  in  the  fair  land  of  France. 

The  royal  Abbey  of  Jouarre  owes  its  origin — 
dating  back  so  far  as  630— to  Adon,  treasurer 
of  King  Clotaire  II.,  and  brother  of  St.  Owen, 
Bishop  of  Rouen.  Weary  of  the  vanities  of  the 
court,  he  retired  to  a  mountain  near  the  Marne 
river,  and  there  led  an  exemplary  life  of  prayer 
and  mortification.  As  virtue  ever  attracts,  Adon 
soon  drew  to  his  holy  retreat  other  devout  souls, 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  the  Venerable 
Agilbert  and  St.  Ebr^g^sile;  the  former  became 
Bishop  of  Paris,  whilst  the  latter  passed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Meaux. 

Amongst  Adon's  relations,  two  holy  women, 
St.  Telchilde  and  St.  Aguilberte,  soon  placed 
themselves  under  his  direction.  Two  communi- 
ties thus  sprang  into  existence,  both  following 
the  rule  of  St.Columbanus.  The  monastery  lasted 
but  a  short  time,  whereas  the  women's  commu- 
nity was  destined  to  become  illustrious.  The 
first  abbess,  St.  Telchilde,  having  been  formed 
under  the  direction  of  St.  Fara,  the  great  foun- 
dress of  Notre-Dame  dc  Faremoutiers,  was  well 
prepared  to  practise  in  her  new  convent  home 
the  many  virtues  so  eloquently  taught  her  by  the 
example  of  her  saintly  teacher.  Notre-Dame  de 
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Jouarre  became  thenceforth  the  cradle,  so  to 
speak,  from  which  came  forth  so  many  holy 
women,  who,  ardently  desirous  of  working  for 
the  glory  of  God,  went  off  to  found  other  houses, 
—  St.  Bathilde  becoming  the  first  Abbess  of 
Chelles,  and  the  Venerable  Eth^rie  establishing 
the  Abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  Soissons. 

Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  many  holy  women  of  Jouarre,  solemnly 
consecrated  the  abbey  church  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  offering  it  to  her  under  the  title  of  the 
Assumption.  Words  fail,  say  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time,  to  express  the  devotion  of  this  priv- 
ileged soul  to  Mary;  and  it  is  related  that  after 
her  death  her  features  assumed  an  expression  of 
celestial  beauty,  whilst  her  body  emitted  the 
most  fragrant  perfume  during  the  four  days  it  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 
Later  on,  we  learn  that  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
gave  the  flattering  name  of  Reine  des  Abbesses 
to  Jeanne  de  Lorraine,  a  woman  as  remarkable 
for  her  intelligence  as  for  the  noble  virtues  she 
practised.  She  had  a  tender  devotion  lo  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  never  made  any  change  in 
the  convent  without  placing  the  enterprise  under 
the  special  protection  of  Our  Lady,  always  choos- 
ing one  of  her  feasts  for  the  event.  Hitherto  the 
dress  had  been  white;  but  Jeanne  de  Lorraine, 
deeming  the  black  habit  to  be  a  more  fitting 
robe  for  the  community,  changed  the  color, 
and  chose  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  1627,  as 
the  day  on  which  the  Sisters  should  first  wear 
their  sable  costume. 

Her  love  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  un- 
bounded; and,  finding  the  abbey  church  not 
sufficiently  grand,  she  began  a  new  church,  which 
she  determined  should  be  more  worthy  of  the 
Divine  Guest.  In  an  inconceivably  short  time 
the  edifice  rose,  and  when  finished  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  beautiful  sanctuaries  dedi- 
cated to  Mary  throughout  France.  As  if  to  reward 
this  saintly  woman  for  her  heroic  zeal.  Almighty 
God  deigned  to  grant  the  miraculous  cure  of 
one  of  the  nuns. 

Jeanne  de  Lorraine  was  praying,  when  a  nun 
came  to  say  that  another  Sister  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  ill  and  suffered  the  most  excruciating 
pains.  The  holy  Abbess  went  without  delay  to 
the  cell,  and  found  the  Sister  apparently  at  the 
point  of  death.   Instantly  Jeanne  fell  upon  her 


knees  and  promised  her  Heavenly  Patroness  ta 
burn  an  immense  taper,  weighing  nine  pounds, 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Church  of 
Notte-Dame  de  Liesse,  and  to  have  five  Masses 
celebrated.  Scarcely  was  the  promise  made  than 
the  sick  nun  rose  up  completely  cured. 

Jeanne  de  Lorraine,  whose  holy  death  took 
place  in  1638,  was  succeeded  by  Marie-Marguerite 
de  la  Tr^mouille.  Whilst  Abbess  of  Jouarre 
she  edified  the  community  by  the  most  austere 
virtues.  Then  came  Henriette  de  Lorraine,  a 
relative  of  the  former  Abbess.  She  was  succeeded 
by  Anne- Marguerite  de  Rohan-Soubire,  who 
placed  in  the  cloister  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  had 
been  seen  up  to  that  time.  Her  sister,  Charlotte 
de  Rohan,  who  succeeded  her  as  abbess,  enriched 
the  church  with  a  splendid  high  altar.  The  next 
abbess,  Henriette  de  Montmorin,  like  one  of  her 
predecessors,  never  undertook  anything  except  on 
a  Saturday  or  a  feast  of  Our  Lady.  Once,  on  the 
Assumption,  she  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of 
changing  the  refectory  from  one  room  to  another, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  community.  Their 
surprise,  however,  was  soon  turned  into  heartfelt 
thanksgiving;  for  scarcely  had  they  left  their 
former  dining-room  than  the  roof  fell  in. 

These  holy  women  lived  in  peace  and  sanctity 
till  the  terrible  Revolution  broke  out,  when  the 
community  disbanded.  Their  beautiful  church 
was  pillaged  and  its  treasures  scattered.  Later  on 
the  church  was  completely  destroyed:  no  portion 
of  it  remained  standing  except  the  front  entrance, 
surmounted  by  the  holy  name  of  Mary,  perfectly 
preserved.  Did  it  not  seem  like  a  promise  of 
celestial  protection?  In  1839  the  Benedictine 
nuns  of  the  Saint-Coeur  de  Marie  looked  on  it  as 
an  invitation;  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  that  year,  they  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  pavilion,  scarce  large  enough 
to  accommodate  them.  Little  by  little  they  have 
brought  back  what  remained  of  the  ruins  both 
of  the  church  and  chapter-house,  and  again  the 
voices  of  Mary's  privileged  daughters  rise  in 
prayer  and  supplication  from  that  cloister  home. 
Perhaps,  if  brighter  days  dawn  over  the  land, 
the  primitive  glories  of  the  famous  sanctuary 
may  be  renewed,  its  walls  rise  up  more  splendid 
than  before,  and  a  new  halo  be  shed  over  the 
Abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  Jouarre. 
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The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS     EGAN. 

XIII. 

Jasper. — Who  are  most  easily  deceived? 

lOYCE. — ^The  true;  but  the  false  are  deceived  the  longest. 

—Old  Play. 

DESMOND'S  first  evening  with  his  relatives 
was  not  gay.  Miles  drank  a  great  deal  of 
beer  at  dinner,  which  was  very  ceremonious,  but 
very  bad.  Nellie  kept  up  a  series  of  remarks  in 
an  undertone  to  the  maid,  who  seemed  to  resent 
them;  and  Miles  winked  occasionally  at  Patrick 
when  Nellie's  "society  manner"  became  too 
oppressive.  As  the  beer  went  down.  Miles'  spirits 
rose,  and  he  even  dared  to  joke  about  the  finger- 
bowls.  Nellie 'darted  fiery  glances  at  him,  and 
her  manner  and  conversation  became  more  and 
more  elegant.  She  watched  eagerly  for  some  ex- 
pression of  surprise  or  admiration  on  the  face 
of  her  cousin  from  the  country;  and  she  began 
to  be  bitterly  disappointed  as  all  her  best  china 
passed  in  review  before  him. 

The  truth  was  that  Desmond  was  hungry,  and 
Nellie's  new  soup  plates  and  decorated  entree 
dishes  did  not  compensate  for  burned  soup  and 
what  seemed  to  be  codfish  on  toast.  If  Nellie 
had  known  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  she  was  immensely  rich,  she  would  have 
been  satisfied.  To  Patrick's  mind,  the  maid  in 
the  white  cap  and  apron  bringing  in  a  variety  of 
pretty  dishes,  the  silver  on  the  sideboard,  the 
flowers  and  thin  glasses,  meant  riches.  He  did 
think  that  the  little  coffee-cups  were  very  pretty, 
and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  say  something 
pleasant  in  order  to  make  his  cousin  feel  that  her 
efforts  had  not  been  in  vain;  but  he  had  learned 
the  first  lesson  in  the  provincial  code  of  etiquette 
— never  to  praise  anything.  In  Redwood  a  com- 
pliment meant  that  the  utterer  of  it  was  either 
rustically  unacquainted  with  the  things  he  ad- 
mired, or  that  he  was  lying  for  some  fell  purpose. 

Although  the  serving  of  ice-cream  in  a  lace  frill 
struck  Patrick  with  fear  at  first — for  it  looked 
like  soap, — and  afterward  with  admiration — for, 
on  a  second  examination,  it  seemed  very  dainty, — 
he  made  no  remark.  It  was  in  vain  that  Nellie 
loudly  regretted,  while  the  maid  smiled  cynically. 


that  she  had  no  time  "to  prepare."  'If  she  had 
really  expected  him,  she  would  not  have  put 
before  him  an  ordinary  family  dinner;  it  must 
seem  so  inferior  to  his  mother's!'  "But,"  Nellie 
added,  with  a  glance  at  little  Miley,  who  had 
painted  himself  and  his  high-chair  red  with 
tomato  sauce,  "it  is  hard  when  one  has  a  baby 
to  look  after."  Patrick  looked  at  Miley,  whose 
aspect  was  ferocious  and  repellent,  and  agreed 
heartily  that  it  must  be  hard. 

Nellie  bit  her  lip;  what  a  stupid  idiot  this 
cousin  of  hers  was!  And  her  feelings  were  not 
soothed  when  she  heard  giggles  in  the  kitchen, 
and  observed  that  Miles  seemed  to  be  choking 
with  laughter. 

"You  really  will  not  tell  your  mother  that  I 
am  a  bad  housekeeper,  or  criticise  the  way  we 
poor  New  Yorkers  serve  a  dinner;  now,  will  you? 

0  dear,  that  dreadful  girl  has  actually  given  you 
a  spoon  for  your  cream,  instead  of  a  fork!" 

Miles  burst  into  a  vacant  laugh,  and  then  said 
he  couldn't  help  it.  Patrick's  face  reddened.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  thinking  that  he  would  tell 
his  mother  how  much  better  her  cooking  was 
than  the  food  prepared  for  the  table  even  of  the 
richest  statesman,  and  served  with  awful  solem- 
nity on  beautiful  china.  And  Nellie's  speech 
had  caught  him  red-handed  in  the  thought.  His 
embarrassed  silence  and  Miles'  laugh  set  the 
match  to  Nellie's  temper. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Miley  Galligan?"  de- 
manded Nellie.  "You  ought  to  have  better  sense 
than  to  grin  at  nothing.  You've  no  more  gump- 
tion than  a  flea.  It's  not  your  impudence  to  me 

1  mind,  but  it's  your  example  to  little  Miley. 
You're  not  fit  to  have  a  child  that  will  fill  a  proper 
station  in  life." 

Miles  made  no  answer;  life,  after  all,  is  short, 
and  a  bad  dinner  is  not  better  for  a  verbal  battle. 
But  suddenly  Nellie  recovered  herself.  The  dinner 
was  nearly  over;  there  might  be  a  chance  yet  of 
impressing  her  cousin. 

"  Did  you  go  out  much  at — at — Beechwood,  I 
think  you  call  it?"  said  Nellie,  with  her  best, 
artificial  smile,  learned  partly  from  her  observa- 
tions at  Lacy's  counter,  and  partly  by  visits  to 
the  theatre. 

" Redwood," said  Patrick.  "Oh, yes!  I  took  a 
walk  every  night." 

"Oh,  I  mean  socially!"  observed  Nellie.  "I 
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suppose  you  were  in  the  swim, — your  mother 
made  a  very  elegant  marriage,  I've  heard  said." 

This  was  intended  as  a  hint  that  Patrick  should 
try  to  impress  Miles.  The  New  York  Mulligans 
could  not  be  made  impressive;  but,  by  judicious 
manipulation,  the  Redwood  Mulligans  might  be 
exhibited  through  a  vista  of  splendor.  Patrick 
reddened  again,  and  did  not  answer;  the  allusion 
to  swimming  puzzled  him.  Miles  winked  trium- 
phantly at  Nellie,  and  made  the  mental  note  that 
the  Redwood  Mulligans  couldn't  be  "much";  he 
wouldn't  let  her  throw  them  in  his  face,  anyway. 

In  despair,  Nellie  rubbed  little  Miley  to  a 
semblance  of  whiteness,  while  he  howled,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  parlor.  Here  Patrick  made  a  re- 
deeming step  by  presenting  the  paper  of  candy 
to  the  amiable  child,  who  showed  his  teeth,  with 
an  expression  that  was  less  turbulent  than  usual. 

Nellie  took  a  low  wicker-work  chair  and  put 
her  arm  on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  on  which  Miles 
assumed  his  usual  reclining  position.  Nellie  in- 
tended that  Patrick  should  take  this  to  be  a  picture 
of  true  domestic  harmony,  and  so  report  it  to  his 
mother.  But  the  young  man  was  struggling  with 
one  of  Miles'  fat  cigars,  the  pores  of  which  seemed 
to  be  stopped  up. 

"I  may  as  well  have  an  understanding  with 
you  to-night,"  Miles  said,  making  himself  vague 
through  a  cloud  of  smoke.  "  I  can  hardly  afford 
to  keep  a  secretary,  because  there  is  no  appro- 
priation for  it  at  Albany.  There's  always  a  lot  of 
talk  about  economy,— just  as  if  the  American 
people,  more  especially  the  people  of  New  York, 
didn't  hate  meanness!  But  there's  always  a  way 
of  beating  the  devil  around  the  stump,  you'd 
better  believe;  and  I  won't  have  to  go  down  deep 
in  my  pocket  to  ipa.y  your  salary." 

Here  Miles  laughed,  and  little  Miley,  startled, 
began  to  howl.  "Oh,  choke  the  kid!"  said  his 
father,  amiably.  "  He's  a  voice  like  his  mother.  I 
say,  Nell,  will  you  sing  something  for  us  after  a 
while?"  he  added, noticing  a  frown  on  her  brow. 

"  If  you  stick  to  your  work,"  he  went  on,  ad- 
dressing Desmond,  "and  if  you're  quick  about  it, 
I'll  put  you  in  the  way  of  having  a  home  of  your 
own," — Miles  waved  his  hands  complacently  at 
the  red  plush,  which  the  flaring  gas-light  made 
redder;  "and  a  good  one,  too.  There's  money  to 
be  had,  my  boy,  if  you  know  where  to  find  it." 

Desmond's  eyes  brightened  j   be   ceased   to 


pump  at  the  congested  cigar.  He  had  no  desire 
to  be  like  these  people,  prosperous  as  they  seemed 
to  be;  but  he  was  most  anxious  to  attain  the 
same  degree  of  prosperity. 

"You'll  not  have  much  hard  work,"  said 
Nellie,  encouragingly;  "and  you'll  be  introduced 
to  all  our  friends  as  my  relative.  And  that'll  help 
you  very  much,  because  a  stranger  in  New  York 
ain't  of  much  account  unless  he  is  properly — " 

"Oh,  bother,  Nell!"  interrupted  Miles.  "A 
young  fellow  will  find  plenty  of  friends,  if  he 
wants  to  go  into  politics.  Now,  I've  got  to  have 
my  letters  written,"  continued  Miles,  knocking 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar  with  fingers  that  shook 
a  great  deal.  "  I  never  was  much  of  a  penman, 
and  they  pile  up.  Nell's  seen  some  of  your 
writing,  and  she  says  you  have  a  good  fist." 

"He  has,"  remarked  Nellie,  emphatically. 
"  His  letters  written  for  his  mother  in  answer  to 
mine  are  as  clear  as  print." 

"Well,  I  must  hurry  up  this  talk,"  said  Miles. 
"  I've  an  engagement  with  a  few  friends.  Ques- 
tion of  centralization  of  supplies, — important 
combination  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people, — 
Hoffman  House  at  eight.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  must  do.  Can  you  write  a  little  speech  for 
me  occasionally?" 

Desmond  hesitated. 

"A  little  thing  for  a  picnic,  you  know?  Or  just 
a  trifle  at  a  ratification  meeting — with  a  funny 
bit  in  it?"  ^ 

"  I'll  try,"  said  Desmond,  doubtfully.  And  as 
he  thought  of  the  possibilities  held  out  by 
Miles,  some  words  he  had  learned  by  heart  out 
of  a  book  ran  through  his  mind :  "  Do  that  which 
is  assigned  thee,  and  thou  canst  not  hope  too 
much  or  dare  too  much."  He  rebuked  himself, 
with  a  certain  shame,  for  applying  them  to  the 
making  of  Miles'  speeches. 

"I  like  a  little  style  about  the  after-dinner 
speeches:  a  touch  of  Latin, — I  have  forgotten  it 
all  myself.  You  can't  do  that?"  said  Miles,  as 
Desmond  shook  his  head.  "Ah,  well,  I'll  remem- 
ber enough.  At  any  rate,  you  can  always  get 
something  appropriate  at  the  back  of  the  dic- 
tionary. There  are  some  other  little  things  you 
need  to  do,  but  I'll  think  of  them  later.  The 
letters  will  not  be  much  trouble.  You  can  begin 
with  a  big  bundle  of  them  to-morrow;  and  take 
the  afternoon  off,  to  see  the  town." 
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"What  kind  of  letters?"  asked  Desmond, 
doubtfully.  "Do  they  need  special  knowledge?" 

"Of  course  they  do,"  answered  Miles.  "But 
1*11  put  you  on  to  that.  Say,  Nell,  did  you  see 
that  one  from  Mr.  Markenstein?" 

"Of  course  I  did,"  said  Nellie,  reproachfully. 
"  He's  a  good  friend  of  yours,  and  he  hasn't  been 
answered  yet." 

"  Oh,  well,"  returned  Miles,  jocosely,  "  Pat  here 
will  fix  that  all  right—" 

He  stopped  and  stared  at  Desmond;  Nellie 
opened  her  eyes  in  amazement,  too.  Patrick's 
face  had  assumed  an  expression  of  disgust;  he 
put  his  hand  very  firmly  on  Miles*  arm. 

"  I  am  in  the  habit,"  he  said,  quietly,  "of — of — 
reasoning  with  people  who  call  me  '  Pat.' " 

Miles  looked  startled  and  then  angry.  Nellie 
said  to  herself  that  such  independence  would 
not  do.  After  all,  it  would  be  better  to  hire  some 
poor  creature  that  didn't  have  any  backing. 
Another  glance  at  Patrick's  face  made  Miles 
conclude  rapidly  that  he  had  better  be  amiable; 
and,  besides,  a  man  with  a  grip  like  that  might 
be  all  the  more  valuable. 

"Oh,  well,  Mr.  Desmond;  no  offence,"  he  said. 
"Suppose  you  write  Mr.  Markenstein's  letter? 
He  is  one  of  my  most  prominent  constituents,  and 
he  sent  Nell  here  a  batch  of  Passover  bread, — 
'twas  like  hard-tack,  but  he  meant  well.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write:  *  Morris  Markenstein,  Esq.,' 
and  begin:  'Dear  Mark: — The  Passover  bread 
you  sent  to  Mrs.  Galligan  has  been  a  real  treat 
to  me  and  my  family.  Indeed,  my  little  boy  cries 
for  it  constantly.'  That's  pleasant  and  familiar. 
And  then  you  might  add:  'Although  not  of  your 
religious  belief,  I  revere  tenets  which  have  pro- 
duced men  like  you.'  That's  neat?" 

Patrick  said  it  was. 

"You  can  write  that,  can't  you?  Or  there's 
one  to  Giuseppe  Galuppi,  a  great  worker  among 
the  Italians.  You  don't  happen  to  know  Italian? 
I  often  wish  I  had  married  an  Italian  woman," 
said  Miles,  regretfully.  "  If  I  had  an  Italian  wife, 
I  could  sweep  the  district  without  trouble." 

"I  wish  you  had!"  interposed  Nellie,  scorn- 
fully. "You'd  suit  an  Eyetalian  better  than  me." 

"Well,  you  may  say  it  in  this  way:  'The  bottle 
of  Chianti  you  sent  to  Mrs.  Galligan  has  been  a 
real  treat  to  me.  My  little  boy  will  drink  nothing 
but  it.'  Work  in  the  child  when  you  can;  the 


men  don't  care,  but  their  wives  always  read  those 
letters.  You've  always  got  to  put  in  some  taffy 
for  the  women.  And  at  the  end  you  may  say: 
'Although  not  of  the  race  that  produced  Co- 
lumbo,  I  should  desire  above  all  things  to  be  a 
native  of  that  beautiful  Naples  that  produced 
you.'  It  always  fetches  them  to  speak  of  their 
towns;  for  they're  as  jealous  of  one  another  as 
the  Tips  and  the  Far-downs  used  to  be  when  the 
Irish  hadn't  been  Americanized.  Ain't  it  easy?" 

Desmond  said  it  was,  but  his  heart  was  heavy; 
there  was  something  about  Miles  and  the  whole 
business  that  repelled  him.  And  yet  he  must 
tread  this  road  to  the  success  he  longed  for. 

Miles  jumped  up,  and  threw  his  cigar  stump 
into  a  spittoon  that  stood  in  a  corner.  "  I  must 
go,"  he  said.  "  You'll  sleep  in  the  hall  room  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  I'll  take  you  to  the  Tivoli 
House,  where  you  are  to  board." 

He  kissed  little  Miley,  threw  him  up  in  the 
air,  and  was  about  to  go,  when  Nellie  suddenly 
asked  him  whether  he  had  forgotten  that  to- 
morrow night  was  "engaged,— Lize  Smith's  party, 
—Jim's  got  work,  and  they  are  going  to  have 
a  few  friends.  And  if  you  don't  go,  they'll  say 
you're  stuck  up,  and  you'll  lose  votes.  I  could 
have  killed  that  Lize  this  afternoon;  she  called, 
'Nellie,  Nellie!'  up  the  speaking-tube,  just  as  if 
we  were  in  the  same  positions.  I  don't  know 
what  the  neighbors  thought." 

"I  can't  go,"  replied  Miles,  with  a  yawn.  "I 
must  go  to  a  card-party.  Political  talk,  you  know, 
at  the  Mayor's."  And  he  winked  at  Desmond. 

"But  you  must,"  said  Nellie,  imperatively. 
"  Lize  will  raise  the  neighborhood  against  you." 

"Well,  take  Desmond  and  go  yourself.  He 
may  like  it,  and  you  can  keep  my  end  up.  But 
don't  put  on  too  many  airs,  Nell,— they  don't 
like  it." 

Nellie  frowned  and  followed  Miles  to  the  door. 
Patrick  could  hear  the  murmur  of  a  subdued 
dialogue,  in  which  her  voice  became  almost 
pleading.  When  she  came  in  again,  her  face  was 
turned  away.  She  took  up  little  Miley,  in  spite 
of  his  struggles. 

"I  must  take  this  child  to  bed,"  she  said,  still 
averting  her  face.  "And,  as  you  must  be  tired, 
you  can  go  into  your  room.  Just  open  the  door 
near  the  piano.  You'll  find  the  gas  lit  and  your 
satchel  there." 
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But  another  struggle  with  the  cherub  seemed 
to  restore  her;  she  raised  her  face,  with  her  arti- 
ficial smile  on  it,  and  went  on:  "You  have  been 
made  a  member  of  our  family  from  the  first,  Mr. 
Desmond — or  Patrick,  as  I  guess  /  may  call  you. 
Make  yourself  at  home,  and  don't  be  bashful." 

And  she  went  out  humming, 

"  Only  a  violet,  dawling, — 
Only  a  violet  bloo-o!" 

Patrick  entered  a  room  which  to  him,  accus- 
tomed to  the  larger  rooms  of  the  country,  seemed 
a  mere  box.  Its  white  walls  were  unadorned  save 
by  a  colored  print  of  Murillo's  "Immaculate 
Conception."  The  sense  of  loneliness  left  him 
when  he  saw  this;  for  it  is  a  picture  which  has 
raised  more  hearts  to  heaven  than  perhaps  any 
other.  Raphael's  pictures  are  easily  vulgarized; 
but  neither  bad  paper,  bad  printing,  nor  crude 
color  seems  able  to  spoil  Murillo's  loveliest 
creation. 

Patrick  drew  the  one  chair  in  the  room  over 
to  the  window.  The  street  was  crowded  with 
people;  the  crash  of  the  elevated  railroad  trains 
sounded  in  his  ears;  there  appeared  to  be  voices 
everywhere.  A  pianist,  seemingly  very  near  him, 
though  really  in  the  next  flat,  was  drumming^ 
popular  waltz.  The  electric  light  flooded  part  of 
the  street  with  a  white  glow;  the  rest  it  left  in 
greater  gloom  than  that  of  night.  He  remem- 
bered a  print  in  Dore's  "Paradise  Lost  "which 
was  like  the  street,  in  its  exaggerated  light  and 
shade.  How  could  any  man  sleep,  he  asked  him- 
self, in  such  a  place?  This  flat  was  like  a  crevice 
in  the  wall  of  a  great  rock,  where  birds  built 
nests,  one  above  the  other.  He  could  not  imag- 
ine this  as  a  home,  although  he  was  impressed 
by  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  Patrick  Des- 
mond had  not  yet  learned  that  appearances  are 
exceedingly  deceptive.  He  was  like  that  small 
country  boy  in  the  old-fashioned  children's  book, 
who  took  the  gilding  on  the  mirror  frames  for 
real  gold. 

Miles  repelled  him,  but  no  doubt  Miles  was 
the  typical  man  of  power;  and  Nellie's  elegance 
amazed  and  impressed  him.  She  was  a  finer  lady 
evidently  than  Eleanor  Redwood;  she  had  more 
airs  and  graces;  and  Eleanor  had  never  worn 
diamonds.  There  was  no  ddubt  about  it  that, 
as  a  woman  of  the  world,  Nellie  was  the  more 
elegant  of  the  two.  He  imagined  that  Nellie,  at 


Washington,  in  a  great  assembly  of  American 
statesmen,  would  have  everybody  at  her  feet, 
while  Eleanor  would  probably  be  entirely  neg- 
lected. But,  he  said  to  himself,  that  Eleanor 
would  be  to  him,  in  such  an  assembly,  the  most 
radiant  star  of  all, — only  to  him  perhaps,  but  all 
to  him.  And  then  he  reminded  himself  of  the 
absurdity  of  thinking  of  Eleanor  Redwood  at 
all;  he  would  probably  never  see  her  again.  He 
thought  of  his*  own  comparative  poverty,  and 
wondered  when  he  should  be  able  to  surround 
his  mother  with  all  the  luxuries  which  formed 
part  of  the  lives  of  Miles  and  Nellie. 

He  leaned  out  of  the  window,  at  a  dizzy 
height  above  the  crowd,  and  caught  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  new  atmosphere.  The  bustle  and 
lights  and  noises  affected  him  as  champagne 
affects  some  men.  Oh,  if  he  only  had  money! — if 
by  some  chance  he  could  be  placed  through  its 
possession,  through  its  power,  as  much  above  the 
world  as  he  was  now  in  reality!  For  an  instant  a 
temptation  to  envy  his  relatives  crossed  his  mind; 
and  then  he  laughed  a  little  when  he  thought 
of  the  helplessness  of  his  mother  among  all  that 
red  plush  and  velvet;  and  he  wondered  how 
she  would  like  her  ice-cream  in  a  paper  frill! 
Eleanor — she  would  come  into  his  mind — would 
not  seem  in  place  among  all  this  frippery;  he 
could  only  imagine  her  under  the  maple  buds, 
with  fresh  breezes  around  her,  and  the  birds  of 
spring  fluttering  about. 

The  night  went  on,  and  Patrick  mused:  he 
could  not  sleep;  for,  although  the  noise  of  the 
crowd  grew  vaguer,  the  crash  of  the  railroad 
trains  almost  stunned  him  at  intervals.  He  turned 
down  the  gas  about  midnight,  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  heard  steps  on  the  stairs.  The  parlor 
door  opened:  there  was  a  sound  of  impatient 
words  and  of  a  man  stumbling.  After  that  he 
heard  Nellie's  voice  in  expostulation,  then  an  im- 
precation from  Miles.  A  flash  through  the  cracks 
of  his  door  told  him  that  the  gas  in  the  parlor 
had  been  turned  up.  There  followed  another 
series  of  stumbles.  Nellie's  voice  was  raised 
shrilly  and  then  softened;  there  came  the  sound 
of  a  blow,  and  then  another. 

Patrick  started  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  pull 
open  the  door;  it  was  locked.  He  heard  Nellie 
whisper, " Don't,  Miles! "  He  did  not  unlock  the 
door;   for  the  thought  rushed  upon  him  that 
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she  might  be  able  to  endure  her  husband's  blows, 
but  not  the  knowledge  that  a  stranger  knew  she 
had  suffered  from  them.  He  could  hear  Miles 
swear,  and  a  suppressed  sob  from  his  cousin. 
He  put  his  hand  on  the  door  and  stood,  heart- 
flick  and  disenchanted.  If  this  went  on,  he  must 
throw  all  scruples  to  the  wind  and  interfere.  No 
sound  came  after  this;  he  opened  the  door 
softly.  Miles  lay  in  a  drunken  stupor,  his  clenched 
fist  extended  toward  his  wife;  while  she,  in  her 
gay  dress,  knelt  with  her  head  on  the  piano-stool, 
her  form  shaken  with  suppressed  sobs.  Patrick 
softly  closed  the  door,  and  knelt  down  to  say 
his  prayers.  That  night  he  did  not  sleep. 

(To  be  continued.) 


On  a  Feast  of  Our  Lady. 


BY   KATHARINE   TYNAN. 

JTJHE  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  she 
Leaneth  her  ear  untiringly. 
Sweet  is  the  counsel  of  her  mouth, — 
Sweeter  than  odors  of  the  South 

In  some  untravelled,  purple  sea. 

About  her  knees  she  gathereth 
Her  folk  perplext  with  life  and  death; 
Stauncheth  the  tears  that  flow  like  rain, 
Maketh  the  light  and  darkness  plain, 
Bloweth  off  trouble  with  her  breath. 

In  every  one  her  Son  she  sees. 
Therefore  the  world  her  baby  is. 
That,  like  a  hurt  and  frightened  child. 
Sobs  on  her  breast,  the  Undefiled, 
Or  hides  its  face  upon  her  knees. 

And  none  shall  fear  to  hear  her  say: 
""You  would  not  hear  another  day. 
But  went  your  way,  and  so  are  sad." 
Seeing  you  come,  she  shall  be  glad, — 

That  is  our  sweet-heart  Lady's  way. 

Harbinger  of  the  Day-Star's  rise! 

Star  of  our  rainy  April  skies! 

Shine  through  the  mists  and  light  our  way, 
And  chiefly  those  whose  footsteps  stray 

Far  from  thy  counsel  and  thine  eyes. 


Corpus  Christi  at  Lourdes. 


(Conclusion.) 

IV. 

THE  pleasant  afternoon  of  August  21  was 
followed  by  a  day  of  heavy  rain.  Between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  pious  pilgrims 
were  gathered  at  Lourdes,  anxious  to  see  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  take 
place  again.  After  a  long  time  of  hesitation  it 
was  deemed  best  to  satisfy  the  universal  desire; 
and,  beneath  a  real  deluge  of  rain,  the  procession 
started  from  the  Basilica  toward  the  Grotto.  The 
immense  concourse  of  people  joined  in  the  ranks 
without  any  thought  of  umbrellas.  Looking  with 
renewed  admiration  on  the  crowds  of  sick  drawn 
up  before  the  Grotto,  on  their  litters,  chairs,  or 
benches— some  with  hands  raised  aloft,  others 
with  rosaries  between  their  fingers,  still  others 
with  their  arms  stretched  toward  the  Sacred  Host 
which  was  approaching  beneath  its  canopy, — and 
listening  to  the  clamor  of  those  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  voices  which  renewed  to  the  God 
of  the  Eucharist  the  petitions  of  the  previous 
day,  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  one's  tears. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  in  the  Grotto,  be- 
neath the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  At  this 
moment  a  sick  woman  was  near  by,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  her  agony;  her  attendants  were  holding 
strong  essences  to  her  nostrils  to  revive  her.  She 
was  a  lady  of  Pont-a-Mousson,*  forty- four  years 
of  age,  the  mother  of  ten  children;  and  for  five 
years  she  had  been  paralyzed,  as  her  physician 
testified  in  writing. 

As  she  was  about  to  be  let  down  into  the  piscina 
a  Sister  of  Charity  cried:  "Unless  the  Blessed 
Virgin  cures  her,  this  is  the  end."  Eight  gentle- 
men "of  the  Hospitality" — so  called  because 
during  the  pilgrimage  they  wait  upon  the  sick — 
lowered  her  into  the  water,  invoking  the  Immac- 
ulate Virgin  of  the  Grotto.  Meanwhile  it  seemed 
as  if  the  death-rattle  could  be  heard  in  the  sick 
woman's  breathing;  her  lips  were  livid:  it  looked 
as  if  she  were  dying. 

When  the  sound  of  the  bell  was  heard  announc- 
ing the  approach  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  after 
the  Benediction,  the  dying  woman  was  raised  out 
of  the  piscina;  the  Sisters  hastily  dressed  her, 
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and  she  was  then  carried  out  into  the  open  air,  in 
the  rain,  to  her  litter.  The  assistants  knelt  down 
in  the  mud,  and  a  Sister,  calling  her  by  name, 
attempted  to  raise  her  head;  but  it  fell  back,  with 
closed  eyes.  The  Sacred  Host,  amidst  the  hosan- 
nas  of  the  people,  was  now  in  front  of  her.  I  was 
at  the  left  side  of  the  canopy,  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  ostensorium,  and  equally  near  the 
litter,  says  the  witness;  hence  I  can  declare  with 
truth  that  I  saw  her  come  back  in  a  moment  from 
the  arms  of  death  to  life. 

She  raised  her  head  suddenly,  opened  her  eyes 
and  fixed  them  on  the  Sacred  Host,  and  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  It.  Then  she  rose  and  stood 
erect;  she  blessed  herself  and  advanced  toward 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  was  borne  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nancy— the  Bishop  of  her  own  diocese. 
"On  your  knees!"  whispered  a  lady,  running 
after  her.  She  fell  on  her  knees  at  once,  where- 
upon the  Bishop  placed  the  foot  of  the  ostenso- 
rium on  her  head,  whilst  she  continued  sunk  in 
adoration.  Then  she  arose,  half  dressed  and  bare- 
footed as  she  was;  and  I  saw  her  walking  by  my 
side  quite  a  distance,  near  the  canopy,  lobking  as 
if  she  were  almost  unconscious  for  joy.  When 
she  was  afterward  asked  what  had  been  her  feel- 
ings, she  answered:  "  I  felt  nothing, but  I  saw  the 
Lord,  who  said  to  me:  *Come,  rise  and  walk!* 
And  I  rose  and  walked." 
V. 

What  followed  hereupon^the  excitement  of 
the  people,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  joy  as  they  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
praise  to  the  Lord, — no  pen  nor  tongue  can  de- 
scribe. I  almost  doubt  whether  the  hosannas 
with  which  the  people  once  greeted  the  Divine 
Master  as  He  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
surpassed  it  in  holy  enthusiasm.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  I  were  able  to  relate  what  I  heard,  and 
express  but  the  hundredth  part  of  what  I  felt,  in 
common  with  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  were 
in  Lourdes  on  those  days,  there  is  no  one  that 
could  retain  his  tears  as  he  read  my  pages. 

The  Blessed  Sacrament  could  not  move  for- 
ward. The  multitude  pressed  one  upon  another, 
surrounding  It,  and  shouting  hosannas.  Priests 
pressed  together  to  defend  It  against  that  sea  of 
human  beings.  I  looked  at  the  Bishop,  who  held 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  his  bosom:  he  was  pale 
as  wax,  and  great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 


I  looked  at  the  surrounding  people,  and  I  did  not 
discover  even  one  countenance  that  was  not 
bathed  in  tears.  Oh,  if  any  unbeliever  had  been 
present  in  that  throng,  how  the  scales  would  have 
fallen  from  his  eyes! 

At  that  moment  one  could  not  feel  as  if  he 
were  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  as 
though  he  were  transported  back  to  the  times  of 
Jesus,  to  the  days  of  His  mortal  life.  One  would 
not  be  at  Lourdes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gave: 
he  would  be  in  Judea,  beside  the  Jordan,  or  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tiberias,  when  the  crowds, 
carried  away  by  their  admiration  of  the  good- 
ness of  Jesus,  pressed  upon  Him  to  look  into 
His  countenance,  to  listen  to  His  words,  to  see 
His  miracles.  Here  is  the  same  concourse,  the 
same  acclamations,  the  same  indifference  to  the 
weather,  the  same  disregard  of  personal  comfort. 
There  is  a  contest  as  to  who  shall  touch  the  hem 
of  His  garment,  kiss  the  veil  that  covers  the 
shoulders  of  the  prelate  who  bears  Him  hidden 
in  the  sacramental  species:  so  absolute  is  the 
assurance  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  present,  and 
that  there  proceeds  from  Him  a  divine  virtue. 

If  our  Blessed  Saviour  had  showed  Himself 
there  in  the  plenitude  of  His  graces  and  His 
majesty,  and  had  appeared  openly  in  the  Host 
in  His  most  attractive  forms,  I  doubt  whether 
any  greater  fervor  would  have  been  excited. 
His  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  a  fact  so  evident,  all  felt  it  so  thor- 
oughly in  the  depths  of  their  souls — His  beauty^ 
sweetness,  mercy,  as  when  He  lived  as  man 
amongst  men — that  everyone,  laying  aside  every 
other  consideration,  spoke  to  Him  publicly  and 
aloud,  unburdened  his  heart  to  Him  as  if  he 
stood  alone  in  His  presence.  You  could  hear  the 
mingled  exclamations:  "O  Jesus,  forgive  me  my 
sins! — O  Jesus,  restore  me  my  child!  O  Jesus, 
save  France!"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  invoca- 
tions I  was  particularly  struck  by  a  person,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  full-bearded, 
of  soldierly  bearing,  who  cried  out  between  his 
sobs:  "Ah,  Jesus!  Jesus!  lam  a  miserable  wretch! 
Convert  me, convert  me!" 

And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in  the 
resemblance  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  must  perfect  the 
praises  and  crown  the  triumph  of  Jesus  in  the 
Sacrament  of  His  love.  On  its  passage,  at  a  spot 
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less  crowded  than  the  rest,  there  was  a  numer- 
ous band  of  children,  held  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers  or  nurses.  As  soon  as  the  canopy  ap- 
peared, that  infantile  chorus,  catching  up  the 
general  enthusiasm,  began  to  shout,  to  cry,  to 
stretch  out  their  little  hands  toward  the  osten- 
sorium,  which  glittered  with  gold  and  gems.  It 
looked  as  if  those  little  ones  beheld  another 
Little  One  in  the  Host,  their  Infant  God,  the 
King  of  the  innocent,  and  they  were  eager  to 
offer  Him  their  caresses.  Nor  was  it  possible  to 
quiet  them,  until  the  Bishop,  deeply  moved, 
stopped  before  them  and  placed  the  foot  of  the 
ostensorium  on  each  little  head. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  relation  of  the  marvels 
which  in  the  August  of  1889  the  Rev.  Henry 
Vadon  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  and  which 
he  has  recorded  in  a  little  volume  *  which  truly 
emits  an  odor  of  Paradise. 
VI. 
The  wonderful  part  in  what  we  have  here 
related  is  not  so  much  the  miracles  that  were 
wrought,  since  miracles  have  been  of  constant 
occurrence  during  these  thirty-two  years  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  of  Lourdes; 
but  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Blessed  Mother  now 
has  them  performed  by  her  Son  in  the  Eucharist, 
as  she  formerly  had  her  Son  to  work  a  miracle 
at  the  wedding  of  Cana.  And  by  this  means  the 
faith  in  His  divinity  and  in  His  real  presence  in 
the  Sacrament  is  revived,  and  is  rendered  in  a 
certain  sense  tangible,  as  when  He  conversed  with 
men  upon  earth;  and  the  people  are  inflamed 
with  a  love  of  Him  at  least  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  people  of  Galilee  and  Judea  were 
filled.  This  is  what  most  of  all  touches  the  soul 
and  excites  an  incomprehensible  sentiment  of 
admiration. 

We  have  remarked  this  same  thing  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  last  year.  The  Annals  of  the  Sanct- 
uary thus  describe  the  procession:  "A  thousand 
priests  had  contended  for  the  honor  of  paying 
their  court  to  the  King  of  kings,  with  candles  in 
their  hands,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  choir  dress. 
The  prQcession  was  grand  and  impressive.  When 
the  Sacred  Host  passed  between  the  close  ranks 
of  the  sick,  they  began  to  utter  their  acclamations 
with  that  faith  wl^ch  is  able  to  move  mountains. 

*  "Triomphe  de  Jdsus-Hostie,"  par  le  R.P.  Henri 
Vadon,  SJ. 


They  spoke  to  Our  Lord  as  if  they  saw  Him  in 
the  body.  Jesus  in  the  Host  would  not  be  sur- 
passed in  generosity  by  those  f  ervent]worshippers. 
At  the  moment  when  the  canopy  was  moving 
away  from  the  piscina,  a  young  girl  of  Vire,  who 
had  been  unable  to  move  for  seven  months, 
came  out  of  the  water  so  perfectly  cured  that  she 
followed  the  procession  afoot.  TheTenthusiasm 
of  the  multitude  became  almost  delirious." 

Under  the  title,  "What  is  to  be  Seen  at 
Lourdes,"  an  eye-witness,  in  a  letter  dated 
August  26, 1890,  thus  writes  to  L'Univers: 

"  Behold  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  It  advances 
in  solemn  procession  toward  the  Grotto,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  multitude.  It  is  Jesus  in  the  Host 
who  is  coming  from  the  Basilica  to  visit  His 
Mother's  patients;  between  the  long  files  of  whom 
He  is  about  to  pass,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  look 
upon  and  console  them  from  near  by.  They  are 
ranged  on  litters  and  chairs  extending  from  the 
piscina  to  the  statue  of  Mary  Immaculate;  and 
she,  in  her  white  robe  with  its  azure  girdle,  the 
crown  in  her  hand  and  roses  strewn  at  her  feet, 
is  there  before  them  in  her  Grotto. 

"As  soon  as  the  golden  throne  shading  the 
divine  Guest  appears,  there  proceeds  from  a  thou- 
sand throats  a  torrent  of  petitions,  a  storm  of 
prayers,  so  mighty  and  penetrating  as  to  bring 
tears  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  to  the  eyes  of 
all.  Faith  and  hope  seem  to  be  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch.  In  the  eyes  of  the  sick  and  of  the 
surrounding  multitude,  Jesus  in  the  Host  is  Jesus 
the  God-Man,  alive  and  present,  on  whom  they 
call  in  the  words  of  the  blind  man  of  the  Gospel: 
*  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  pity  on  me!'  The 
impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  cry,  com- 
ing from  so  many  palpitating  breasts,  is  inex- 
pressible. One  is  carried  back  in  spite  of  oneself 
to  the  days  when  Jesus  was  on  earth;  one  beholds 
Him  again  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  Judea, 
of  Jerusalem;  one  hears  their  shouts  as  He  passes 
amongst  them  and  cures  their  sick.  The  veil  of 
the  Sacrament  seems  to  have  vanished  away  by 
degrees;  and  the  sick,  accompanied  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pilgrims,  continue  their  sub- 
lime conversation  with  Jesus,  their  prayers  and 
hosannas  in  every  style. 

"And  this  public,  clamorous,  unanimous  prayer 
continues  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  the  proces- 
sion moves  along.  The  Lord  and  the  Blessed 
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Virgin  can  riot  resist.  Cures  are  multiplied  on 
the  passage  of  Jesus.  Some,  cured  on  a  sudden, 
throw  away  their  crutches  and  follow  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  rejoicing;  others  arise  from  their  beds 
or  chairs  and  join  in  the  procession.  Those  that 
feel  some  improvement  do  the  best  they  can, 
leaning  on  the  infirmarians,  or  have  themselves 
moved  along  in  the  procession  in  their  wheel- 
chairs. The  crutches  are  borne  aloft,  and  the 
empty  wagons  of  the  cured  are  pushed  forward 
amongst  the  people,  as  trophies  of  the  wonderful 
triumph.  In  the  midst  of  this  ovation  and  of 
these  signs  of  universal  joy,  the  Lord,  after  the 
last  Benediction  has  been  given  to  the  enthusi- 
astic multitude,  is  borne  back  into  the  Basilica." 
VII. 

That  the  chief  object  of  the  continuous  mira- 
cles of  Lourdes  for  these  thirty-two  years  has 
been  to  reawaken  to  life  faith  which  was  either 
dead  or  torpid,  and  to  call  the  faithful,  espec- 
ially the  Catholics  of  France,  to  penance,  is  evi- 
dent, particularly  when  we  remember  the  words 
of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  herself  in  her  first 
apparitions.  As  with  regard  to  the  gift  of  tongues, 
-so  also  is  it  with  regard  to  the  gift  of  miracles: 
they  are  an  argument  to  the  unbeliever,  and 
not  to  the  believer,  who  needs  not  miracles  to 
quicken  his  faith.  That  the  new  order  of  mira- 
cles, performed  during  these  three  years  by  the 
God-Man  Himself  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  is 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  faith  and  repentance,  is 
proved  by  the  results,  which  can  not  be  denied. 
The  more  infidelity  spreads  and  increases 
amongst  Christians,  the  more  does  God,  through 
His  Mother  and  through  His  only-begotten  Son, 
reveal  Himself  as  it  were  materially. 

Unbelievers  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse left  for  their  impiety.  By  the  mouth  of  Emile 
Littr€,  who  afterward  died  penitent,  they  issued 
a  challenge  to  God  to  work  miracles  that  could  be 
scientifically  investigated;  and  God  took  them 
at  their  word.  Through  the  intercession  of  His 
Virgin  Mother,  or  by  Himself  directly,  He  per- 
forms wonders  that  go  beyond  all  the  powers  of 
natural  forces.  And  He  performs  them  instantly; 
and  He  performs  them  in  the  sight  of  wondering 
multitudes;  and  He  performs  them  with  such 
attendant  circumstances  that,  to  avoid  seeing  His 
almighty  hand  in  them,  one  must  close  one's  eyes. 
•God  has  condescended  to  return  the  challenge 


of  the  fools  that  issued  it;  and  at  Lourdes  He 
calls  upon  them  to  examine  miracles  with  their 
microscopes,  to  apply  to  them  their  bistouries, 
to  analyze  them  chemically. 

From  the  Grotto  of  Massabielle  we  seem  to 
hear  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
who  says  to  us:  Venite  et  videte  opera  Dominiy — 
"  Come  and  see  the  works  of  the  Lord."  If  you 
lay  it  down  as  a  condition  for  your  belief  that 
you  shall  see,  come,  make  your  own  observations, 
analyze.  Behold,  there  are  eyes  that  had  withered 
in  their  sockets,  which  are  suddenly  restored, 
and  the  blind  see;  behold  lungs  that  had  wasted 
away,  and  which  grow  again  in  a  moment,  and  the 
consumptive  rises  in  health;  behold  nerves  that 
had  been  shattered,  which  are  instantaneously 
restored  to  their  functions;  and  the  crippled 
and  the  palsied  become  active  once  more.  In 
the  piscina  of  that  wonderful  fountain,  where 
the  adorable  Name  of  Jesus  is  invoked,  the  dying 
are  plunged,  and  they  come  forth  full  of  life. 
Such  are  the  manifestations  of  God  open  to  all 
who  will  see. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  immediate 
object  is  attained.  The  perpetual  miracles  of 
Lourdes  confound  and  enrage  contemporary 
atheism.  Not  being  able  to  refute,  it  endeavors  to 
hide  them;  unable  to  deny,  it  mocks.  But  this  is 
like  attempting  to  deny  the  sun,  or  to  mock  its 
light  out  of  existence. 

But  we  are  of  opinion,  with  many  others,  that, 
besides  the  first  object,  or  primary  motive,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  these  miracles  unparalleled  in  history: 
that  the  faithful  may  have  therein  a  kind  of 
pledge  of  a  coming  reflorescence  of  Christianity 
in  the  de-Christianized  world.  If  it  were  the  in- 
tention of  God  to  abandon  Catholic  nations  to 
the  reprobate  sense  that  is  now  making  them 
demented,  it  seems  as  if  He  would  hardly  con- 
tinue to  invite  them  back  by  the  standing  mira- 
cle of  Lourdes.  Hence  it  is  with  good  reason  that 
Father  Vadon,  in  closing  his  account  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  Massabielle,  bows  himself  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  audience  by  addressing  to  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  in  their  name,  the  salutation  which 
the  gladiators  were  accustomed  to  address  to 
Caesar  before  butchering  on|  another  in  the 
theatre,  making  a  slight  but  appropriate  change: 
^^Ave  Maria,  resurrecturi  te  salutant/" 
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A  Tale  the  Bretons  Tell. 

(Conclusion.) 

'THE  sunny  days  of  the  Virgin's  Month  sped 
-'•  rapidly  by,  and  finally  dawned  the  31st, 
whose  coming  was  fraught  with  so  much  of  hope 
to  those  with  whom  our  modest  tale  has  to  do. 
The  doctor-priest,  up  with  the  sun,  had  prepared 
everything  in  the  oratory  of  the  insane  for  the 
Mass  which  he  was  to  celebrate  at  eight  o'clock. 
Freshly  culled  flowers,  with  the  dew  still  spark- 
ling in  their  golden  calyxes,  decked  the  altar  in 
harmonious  colors,  and  filled  the  whole  apart- 
ment with  a  delightful  aroma.  Hundreds  of 
waxen  tapers  burned  brightly  in  the  massive  yet 
graceful  silver  candelabra,  which  were  the  special 
pride  of  the  good  cure's  hesiTt;  the  richest  of  his 
tabernacle  veils  had  been  hung  before  the  earthly 
home  of  the  Eucharist;  and  all  was  beauty,  light, 
color,  and  fragrance. 

Mary's  mother,  alone  of  the  cure's  patients, 
was  to  be  present  at  the  Mass.  For  the  first  time 
her  daughter  was  to  kneel  by  her  side,  facing  the 
altar  of  that  God  who  holds  intellects  as  well  as 
hearts  in  His  omnipotent  hands.  Mr.  De  Mont- 
maur,  his  sons,  Mr.  Gervais  and  the  Abb^  Cervon, 
with  the  Sister  who  had  charge  of  the  afflicted 
widow,  were  the  only  others  to  be  present;  and 
the  Queen  of  the  May  was  to  be  besieged  with 
prayers  as  ardent  as  ever  won  her  compassionating 
smile  on  human  sorrows  and  her  children's  woe. 

Brother  Hyacinth  was  already  at  the  organ. 
The  cure  had  told  him  everything:  had  narrated 
the  story  of  the  Christmas  night;  the  cradle  and 
baby  hidden  at  the  Turning  Rock  of  Clisson;  the 
departure  of  the  poor  mother  to  witness  her  hus- 
band's death;  her  travels  in  England  and  Italy; 
the  sad  incident  of  Mt.  St.  Bernard;  and  then  the 
fate  of  the  child  adopted  by  a  noble  family,  and 
finding  in  them  father,  mother,  and  brothers. 

"There,"  said  the  skilful  priest, " now, Brother, 
you  know  the  past  of  this  poor  woman  whom  we 
desire  to  cure.  It  is  a  question  of  bringing  back 
to  her  mind  memories  partially  or  completely 
effaced  by  time  and  misfortune.  With  God's 
grace  to  assist  us,  my  words  and  your  harmonies 
must  dispel  the  clouds  that  envelop  the  past  and 
darken  the  present  of  this  poor  mother.  Brother 
Hyacinth,  you  too  have  suffered,  and  you  remem- 


ber the  accords  which  were  most  effective  in 
stirring  your  soul  in  those  days  when  the  light 
of  your  reason  was  eclipsed.  Well,  this  morning 
let  your  organ  breathe  out  those  same  accords.  I 
commit  this  important  part  of  my  treatment  ta 
your  talent  and  your  charity." 

Mr.  De  Montmaur's  party  entered  the  chapel 
first.  Mary  was  robed  in  pure  white;  her  luxuri- 
ant golden  hair  was  parted  on  her  brow  in  the 
style  of  Raphael's  angels,  and  fell  in  unconfined,. 
wavy  ringlets  over  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
About  her  throat  was  a  blue  ribbon,  from  which 
hung  the  little  silver  medal  found  with  her  in 
the  cradle  sixteen  years  before.  Its  inscription,, 
engraved  beneath  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  was 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  occasion;  it  was 
"  Consolatrix  Afflictorum." 

At  a  sign  from  the  cure,  Mary  arose  as  her 
mother  and  the  Sister  entered  the  oratory,  and 
going  to  the  holy-water  font,  dipped  in  her 
fingers  and  offered  the  holy  water  to  her  un- 
suspecting parent.  The  latter,  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  the  being  who  thus  ap- 
peared to  her,  hesitated  a  moment  before  touch- 
ing her  fingers;  then,  turning  to  the  Sister,  said: 

"It  is  an  angel;  so  it  must  be  that  God  has 
pity  on  me." 

"Yes,"  remarked  the  cure;  "yes,  my  child:  the 
God  who  healed  the  sick,  who  made  the  para- 
lytics walk,  the  blind  see,  and  the  deaf  hear,  is 
about  to  end  likewise  all  your  woes." 

"My  woes  are  not  in  me:  they  are  in  the 
absence  of — " 

"  Wherever  they  are,  God  knows  well,  and  He 
is  going  to  bring  them  to  an  end." 

Here  the  widow  shook  her  head  as  if  in  doubt, 
and  the  priest  continued:  "  My  daughter,  do  you 
doubt  the  divine  goodness  or  power?" 

"No:  I  believe— but— " 

"Well?— but  what?" 

"I  have  faith,  but  I  no  longer  have  any  hope."" 

"Not  to  hope  in  the  Lord  is  to  sin." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  that  I  don't  wish  to  have 
hope!  I  hunger  and  thirst  for  it,  but  it  comes  to 
me  no  more.  Look!  I  am  dried  and  withered 
like  grass  on  which  the  dew  no  longer  falls." 

As  she  spoke  the  poor  widow  held  out  her 
arms,  thin  and  skeleton-like.  Mary  was  at  her 
side,  and  could  not  help  seizing  one  of  the  ema- 
ciated hands  in  her  own. 
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"  Oh,  what  a  gentle  touch !   Ah,  it  is  the  angel ! " 

"  No,  no:  I  am  not  an  angel." 

"  Who  are  you,  then, — you  who  are  so  beautiful 
and  seem  so  good?" 

"I  am  a  daughter  who  is  looking  for  her 
mother, — for  a  mother  who  has  suffered  as  much 
as  you." 

"As  much  as  I?  Oh,  no!"  And  again  she  shook 
her  head,  as  if  denying  the  possible  truth  of  such 
a  statement. 

"Margaret,"  said  the  ^ure," it  is  not  well  to 
believe  that  others  as  well  as  yourself  have  not 
had  their  share  of  misfortune.  Such  a  thought 
may  banish  charity  from  your  heart.  When  we 
pity  ourselves  too  much,  we  do  not  sufficiently 
commiserate  others." 

"  Oh,  if  her  mother  has  endured  suffering  such 
as  mine,  I  pity  her  from  my  very  soul!" 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  said  Mary,  "  ever  being 
embraced  by  my  mother." 

"She  died,  then, while  you  were  still  a  baby?" 

"No:  she  is  living  yet." 

"Then  you  were  stolen  from  her?  Yes,  there 
are  those  who  steal  children." 

"  No,  I  was  not  stolen  from  her  either." 

"  But  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  for  her  child 
surpasses  everything  else." 

"Great  calamities,  imperious  circumstances 
sometimes  necessitate  cruel  separations,"  said 
the  cure.  "Margaret,  do  you  not  believe  that  a 
woman,  to  save  her  husband,  may  abandon  her 
child  for  a  time?" 

"What  do  you  say  of  saving  husbands?  I  did 
not  save  mine.  No,  no,  I  saved  no  one:  they  were 
all  three  shot  in  the  square." 

"Margaret,  recall  your  thoughts  from  that 
blood-stained  spot." 

"Oh,  yes:  bloody,  bloody!" 

"Think  of  something  else." 

"  When  the  bullet  struck  him,  he  was  looking 
at  me." 

"Think  no  more,  I  beg  you,  of  St.  Brieuc!" 

"Then  you  would  have  me  forget  the  dead? 
Every  day  I  pray  to  the  good  God  for  those  who 
died  for  the  King." 

"Yes, yes:  cherish  the  memory  of  those  who 
are  no  more.  But  all  that  is  dear  to  you  is  not 
dead.  Besides  your  husband,  you  used  to  love 
some  one  else;  did  you  not?" 

"Ah,  yes!  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  did, — 


God  who  gave  me  a  mother's  heart.  I  loved  my 
daughter.  The  hand  that  gave  her  to  me  took 
her  away." 

"  God  is  going  to  restore  her  to  you." 

"Why  do  you  speak  these  words  of  hope?" 

"  Because  you  must  still  entertain  hope.  I  re- 
peat it,  you  offend  God  in  giving  up  hope." 

"  The  tomb  does  not  give  back  to  the  light  of 
day  those  who  go  down  into  its  obscurity." 

"  But  your  daughter  did  not  go  down." 

"My  Father!  you  have  not  deceived  me  since 
I  came  hither.   Oh,  do  not  deceive  me  now!" 

"  I  speak  to  you  before  the  altar  of  the  God 
of  truth." 

"My  daughter  still  lives?" 

"  Yes.  She  was  carried  away  on  Christmas  night 
from  the  Turning  Rock  at  Clisson." 

"Ah,  then  you  know  all!"  cried  Margaret, cov- 
ering her  face  with  her  hands.  "  You  know  that 
I  abandoned  my  child." 

"To  save  its  father.  Margaret,  God  was  not 
offended;  it  was  your  duty." 

"And  you  are  sure  that  I  will  be  pardoned?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"What!  my  isolation  will  end?" 

"Yes." 

"I  shall  see  my  little  Mary  again?" 

"Yes:  you  will  see  her,  with  her  sixteen  years, 
her  grace  and  her  piety." 

"And  when  do  you  promise  to  give  me  so 
much  happiness?" 

"  If  I  had  thought  you  strong  enough,  I  would 
have  already  given  it  to  you." 

"Oh,  I  am  strong!  See,  I  have  withstood  six- 
teen long,  long  years  of  misfortune,  of  tears  and 
anguish  and  woe." 

"Are  you  strong  enough  to  bear  up  under  joy 
and  happiness?" 

"Joy,  happiness, — I  no  longer  know  what  it  is. 
In  heaven  it  is  to  see  God;  here  below  it  ought 
to  be  to  recover  and  to  embrace  one's  daughter." 

"Embrace  your  daughter,  then!"  cried  Mary, 
arising  from  \itT  prie-dieu,  and  throwing  her  arms 
about  her  mother's  neck;  "embrace  the  child 
for  whom  you  have  grieved  so  long,  and  who 
brings  to  you  all  her  love!" 

"But  this  is  not  my  little  Mary:  it  is  still  the 
angel." 

"  Mother  dear,  look  at  me.  See  this  medal  which 
you  fastened  to  my  neck  in  that  cruel  long  ago." 
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"  Yes,  that  is  true— I  remember  now.  Yes,  I 
dedicated  my  daughter  to  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

"And  she  has  always  watched  over  me,  mother; 
and  to-day  it  is  in  this  chapel  consecrated  to  her, 
before  this  altar  of  the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted, 
that  I  am  restored  to  you,  and  that  I  bring  to 
you  those  who  found  me  in  my  cradle." 

"  Oh,  you  who  speak  to  me  with  so  sweet  a 
voice, — you  whom  I  took  for  an  angel,  for  one 
of  the  cherubim  of  heaven,— you  are,  then,  really 
and  truly  my  child?" 

"  Mother,  does  not  your  own  heart  plead  for 
me,  and  tell  you  that  I  am?" 

"  It  tells  me  that  if  you  are  deceiving  me,  it 
will  break  in  despair." 

"But  you  are  not  being  deceived.  Everyone 
here  loves  you;  and  my  caresses,  my  kisses,  my 
tears  of  joy  that  bathe  your  cheeks  and  hands, 
should  convince  you  that  I  am  Mary,  your 
daughter,  lost  to  you  for  so  many  years." 

"But  who  could  have  saved  you? — for  now  I 
remember  it  was  very  cold  that  night  when  I 
carried  you  to  the  Turning  Rock.  I  wrapped  you 
up  as  warmly  as  I  could,  but  the  chill  breeze 
must  have  penetrated  to  your  delicate  frame  and 
caused  you  much  suffering.  It  might  have  killed 
you.  But,  alas!  I  had  to  go  to  your  father,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  take  you  with  me.  How  could 
you  resist  the  bitter  cold, — a  child  so  fragile  as 
you  were?" 

"  Dear  mother,  you  placed  me  in  the  care  of 
God  and  of  the  Mother  of  the  afflicted,  and  they 
sent  to  the  Turning  Rock  these  friends  whom 
you  see  here.  They  found  me  in  my  cradle 
among  the  ferns,  and  took  me  to  their  home." 

"Where  are  they?" 

"Here,  mother,"  said  Mary,  indicating  the 
father  and  his  sons. 

"Well,  may  God  reward  them  and  pour  down 
upon  them  all  possible  happiness!"  she  prayed, 
with  great  earnestness. 

As  she  pronounced  these  words.  Madam  Mar- 
garet raised  her  arms  as  if  to  bless  the  De  Mont- 
maurs;  but  suddenly  her  body  stiffened,  her  eyes 
closed,  and  she  fell  backward  into  the  arm-chair 
that  had  been  placed  near  \itr  prie-dieu.  The  cure 
was  at  her  side  in  an  instant.  After  placing  his 
hand  on  her  heart,  he  said:  "The  beating  is 
rapid,  but  not  too  precipitate.  This  crisis  was 
inevitable:  it  is  the  transition  from  misery  to 


happiness.  Let  us  pray  for  her  silently;  and 
when  she  regains  consciousness,  do  you,  Mary, 
clasp  her  in  your  arms.  During  this  species  of 
sleep,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  her  memory  and 
reason  will  disentangle  themselves  from  all  con- 
fusing elements,  and  that  when  next  she  revives 
the  dark  clouds  of  insanity  shall  have  rolled 
away  from  her  mind  forever." 

All  knelt  and  prayed  fervently,  and  the  tones 
of  the  organ  blended  with  their  earnest  petitions. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  expression,  the  soul, 
which  characterized  the  playing  of  Brother  Hya- 
cinth; but  never  did  he  so  faithfully  interpret  the 
varying  emotions  of  the  human  heart  as  now. 
The  history  of  the  poor  widow,  which  the  doctor- 
priest  had  told  him,  stirred  all  the  sympathies  of 
his  artist-soul;  and  he  had  been  longing  for  the 
moment  when  he  might  be  allowed  to  test  the 
power  of  his  beloved  art  over  the  temperament 
of  the  unfortunate  mother.  When  the  cure  signed 
to  him  to  play,  it  was  as  if  the  noble  instrument 
became  a  part  of  himself,  and  the  weird  melodies 
which  soothed  him  in  the  days  of  his  own  insanity 
awoke  again,  with  a  pathos  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing. Each  note  was  a  prayer  that  lifted  his  hearers 
to  the  Father's  throne;  and  on  the  heart  of  the 
semi-unconscious  patient  the  harmony  fell  like 
vivifying  raindrops  on  thirsty  flowers. 

He  had  been  playing  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  widow,  whose  hands  had  been 
clasped  as  if  in  death,  raised  one  of  them  to  her 
forehead,  then  placed  it  on  her  heart.  She  gasped 
as  though  smothering  beneath  an  insupportable 
weight  for  a  few  moments,  her  bosom  heaved 
violently;  then  the  tears  came,  and,  raising  her- 
self a  little,  she  cried  out  loudly: 

"Where  is  she?  where  is  she — the  daughter, 
whom  God  has  given  me  back?" 

"In  your  arms,  dear  mother!"  cried  Mary, 
throwing  herself  on  her  bosom  and  covering  her 
face  with  kisses. 

Ah,  then  it  was  evident  that  Margaret  had  re- 
covered her  motherly  love!  No  longer  doubting 
the  reality  of  her  joy,  she  clasped  her  daughter 
again  and  again  to  her  heart,  fondled,  caressed, 
and  kissed  her;  showed  herself  altogether  the 
mother  finding  and  embracing  her  lost  child. 

It  were  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  happiness  that  followed  this  cure.  Of  the 
countless  acts  of  thanksgiving  that  were  wafted 
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from  earth  to  the  Virgin's  throne  on  that  last 
morning  of  May,  none  surpassed  in  fervor  and 
intensity  of  gratitude  those  poured  forth  by  these 
two  favored  clients  of  our  Heavenly  Mother, 
who,  side  by  side,  heard  the  cure's  Mass.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  certain,  Mr.  De  Mont- 
maur  decided  that  they  should  all  remain  in  the 
village  a  month  longer.  But  there  was  no  relapse. 
The  doctor-priest  had  taken  time  to  prepare  his 
patient  for  the  great  ordeal;  but  once  it  was 
safely  over,  he  answered  for  the  permanence  of 
her  sanity. 

So  mother  and  daughter,  father  and  sons  and 
tutor,  all  went  home  to  Bretagne.  The  Abb€ 
Cervon  returned  to  his  cathedral,  with  additional 
cause  for  extolling  the  charity  and  skill  of  his 
friend  the  cure.  And  the  cure  himself  thanked 
God  for  the  good  which  he  had  been  permitted 
to  accomplish. 

Before  the  return  of  the  Virgin's  Month,  how- 
ever, both  the  curi  and  Abb^  Cervon  paid  a 
visit  to  Bretagne.  Mr.  De  Montmaur,  in  inviting 
them,  had  written  to  the  cure: 

"You  have  restored  her  reason  to  Margaret: 
come  now  and  make  her  daughter  and  my  son 
George  happy  by  blessing  their  union.  Tell  the 
good  Abb^  who  led  us  to  you,  and  who  witnessed 
our  anxieties,  our  prayers  and  tears,  to  come  also, 
that  he  may  witness  our  joy  and  happiness." 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  George 
and  Mary  were  married  in  the  Chapel  of  All 
Joys,  near  Clisson;  and  immediately  after  the 
ceremony  the  whole  wedding-party  proceeded  to 
the  Turning  Rock.  George  laughed  at  the  boyish 
credulity,  to  banish  which  his  father  had  led  him 
to  it  so  many  years  before;  but  declared  that  it 
had  proved  to  him  the  most  fortunate  supersti- 
tion ever  entertained  by  mortal. 

It  only  remains  to  be  told  that  the  most  mas- 
sive silver  lamp  to  be  procured  in  Paris  was  duly 
forwarded  to  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  And  if 
you  ever  visit  the  chapel  there,  and  ask  the 
sacristan  who  gave  that  costly  ex-voto,  you  will 
probably  hear  a  repetition  of  "A  Tale  the 
Bretons  Tell." 


By  simply  accepting  all  trials,  both  interior 
and  exterior,  with  a  heartfelt  fiat,  you  will  at- 
tain eminent  sanctity. — ^'Abandonment  fo  Divine 
Providence'^ 


An  Incident  In  a  Mission. 

BY   THE   REV.  R.  F.  CLARKE,  S.  J. 

AT  the  beginning  of  Lent  I  gave  a  mission  in 
one  of  the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  in  which 
there  is  a  Catholic  population  of  nearly  30,000 
souls,  almost  exclusively  Irish.  The  following 
incident  in  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  The  "Ave  Maria,"  and  to  all  who  have  any 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes: 

One  day,  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the  church,, 
there  came  up  to  me  a  little  maiden  of  some 
twelve  summers,  sent  by  her  mother  to  ask  me 
to  call  at  their  house  at  the  dinner  hour  of  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family,  whose  earnings  too 
often  found  their  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
whiskey  shop  instead  of  into  his  wife's  hands.  I 
promise  to  come,  and  at  the  appointed  time  find 
my  little  friend  watching  for  me  at  the  corner. 
She  carefully  warns  me  not  to  let  her  father 
know  that  I  have  been  invited  to  call,  and  adds: 
"  Mother  asks  you  to  be  kind,  and  not  scold 
him."  I  promise,  and  she  tells  me  that  she  will 
follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  begs  me  not  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  her. 

I  clamber  the  dark  winding  stair,  and  enter 
the  room  as  if  by  chance.  The  father  is  eating 
his  dinner,  civil  and  respectful,  but  in  no  way 
inclined  to  present  himself  at  the  tribunal  of 
penance.  So  I  talk  about  his  work  for  five  min- 
utes or  so,  and  presently  my  little  friend  comes 
in.  I  "jesuitically"  greet  her  as  a  stranger,  and 
inquire  her  name.  She  appreciates  the  humor  of 
the  situation,  and  tells  me  that  she  is  called 
Maggie — Maggie  O'Brien.  I  had  already  noticed 
that  the  poor  child  limped,  and  on  further  in- 
quiries find  that  on  her  left  heel  is  a  painful  and 
angry  swelling.  (And  here  I  may  recommend  ta 
every  missioner  to  provide  himself  with  what  I 
have  found  invaluable — a  vial  of  Lourdes  water. 
God  certainly  gives  many  graces  through  it,  not 
to  say  works  miracles.)  So  I  produce  my  bottle, 
describe  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  water, 
and  tell  one  or  two  stories  of  miracles  that  have 
actually  taken  place  at  Lourdes.  "  Perhaps  it  may^ 
be  the  will  of  God  to  cure  Maggie's  heel."  Then 
I  kneel  down,  and  Maggie  does  the  same,  and  we 
say  three  "Hail  Marys"  together.  Mrs.  O'Brieik 
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kneels  also;  and  presently  Mr.  O'Brien,  pushing 
his  plate  away,  also  slips  down  on  one  knee. 

The  "  Hail  Marys  "  ended,  I  take  Maggie's  foot 
on  my  knee,  and  gently  rub  in  some  of  the 
Lourdes  water,  asking  Our  Lady  meanwhile  for 
her  gracious  aid.  "  Does  it  hurt  you,  Maggie?  "  I 
inquire,  as  I  give  a  final  rub  with  extra  energy. 
**  Not  now.  Father;  but  it  did  at  first,"  says  Maggie, 
full  of  faith  that  she  is  to  be  cured.  "  Now  try  if 
you  can  walk  better."  Maggie  walks  across  the 
room  with  scarce  a  trace  of  her  former  limp.  "  Oh, 
I  can  walk  fine! "  Then  I  turn  once  more  to  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  the  Lourdes  water  has  worked  for 
him  a  more  wonderful  change  than  for  his  little 
daughter's  heel.  He  promises  without  further  dif- 
ficulty to  *go  to  his  duties';  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  enter  the  church  at  seven  o'clock, 
there  are  all  three — father,  mother,  and  little 
Maggie — waiting  outside  my  confessional  door. 
Not  long  after  I  see  them  go  up  together  to  the 
altar.  We  will  hope  that  henceforward  the  week's 
earnings  will  reach  Mrs.  O'Brien  unimpaired  by 
the  ravages  of  the  whiskey  shop. 

This  story  is  but  one  out  of  many  like  it  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  God  and  Our  Lady. 
As  for  Maggie's  heel,  I  do  not  say  it  was  cured:  I 
will  only  say  that  next  time  I  met  her  she  was  not 
limping,  and  told  me  that  her  foot  was  "fine." 


Sensitiveness  about  the  Real  Presence. 

BELIEVING  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  what  a  delightful  trait  in  the  soul 
is  sensitiveness  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament! 
On  the  feast  of  a  poor  Franciscan  lay-brother 
(May  17),  the  Church  cries  out:  "O  God,  who 
hath  adorned  Thy  confessor,  the  Blessed  Paschal, 
with  a  wonderful  devotion  toward  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Thy  Body  and  Blood,  graciously 
vouchsafe  that  the  sweetness  which  was  given 
him  to  perceive  in  this  divine  banquet,  may  also, 
through  Thy  mercy,  be  bestowed  upon  us! 
Through  Christ  Our  Lord." 

On  the  feast  of  the  Roman  virgin  St.  Juliana 
Falconieri  (June  19),  it  is  related  how  "during 
her  last  illness  she  was  heard  to  complain  of  one 
thing  only:  that,  being  unable  to  retain  any  food 
on  her  stomach,  she  was  prevented,  out  of  rever- 


ence for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  from  receiving 
tht  Holy  Viaticum.  In  these  circumstances  she 
begged  of  the  priest  to  bring  the  Sacred  Host; 
and,  since  she  was  unable  to  receive  It  with  her 
lips,  that  he  would  at  least  place  It  near  her 
heart.  Moved  by  her  prayers,  the  priest  did  so; 
when,  lo!  as  he  held  It  near  her  bosom,  the  Sacred 
Particle  disappeared  from  his  fingers  and  could 
not  be  found.  It  remained  a  mystery  until  after 
her  death,  when  a  mark,  as  if  impressed  by  a  seal, 
about  the  size  of  a  host,  and  bearing  the  image  of 
the  crucified  Saviour,  was  found  over  her  heart." 
And  there  are  many  other  relations  of  a  like 
kind;  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  the 
lives  of  her  saints  teem  with  such. 

I  remember  to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  a 
young  lady,  a  governess,  bring  the  children  under 
her  charge  constantly  to  a  certain  field.  It  was 
on  the  southern  side  of  a  high  boundary  wall. 
The  field  was  peculiarly  green,  and  the  place  dry 
and  sunny;  and,  thinking  that  she  had  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children,  and  nothing  else,  at  heart,  I 
ventured  to  ask  her  one  day:  "  Is  it  for  the  sunny 
outlook  of  the  place  that  you  prefer  that  field?" 
"  No,  Father,"  she  answered,  in  a  quiet,  solemn 
way,  and  paused.   She  was  an  English  lady  and 
a  convert.  "No,"  she  repealed.  "I  can  see  the 
college  chapel  yonder,  and  I  know  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  kept  there."  It  was  a  lesson  to  me. 
I  was  giving  Holy  Communion  one  day  to  an 
old  man  in  his  own  house.  The  man  was  poor, 
and  while  he  knew  the  essential  truths  regard- 
ing the  Holy  Eucharist,  did  not,  I  suspect,  know 
all  the  details.  For  instance,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  did  not  know  that  it  is  only  when  the 
Sacred  Host  is  received  from  the  mouth  into  the 
body,  like  we  receive  our  natural  food, — that 
it  is  then,  and  only  then,  the  grace  of  the  Sacra- 
ment operates;  that  as  food  while  it  remains  in 
the  mouth  is  of  no  avail  to  the  system,  so  like- 
wise the  Sacred  Host  until  it  is  consumed  will 
not  confer  grace  on  the  soul.  I  noticed  that  the 
old  man  was  anxious,  and  immediately  after  he 
had  swallowed  the  Sacred  Host,  he  cried:  "God 
speed  Ye  back  to  my  soul!"  Like  you,  I  was  in- 
clined to  smile;  there  was,  so  it  seemed,  but  for  the 
man's  earnest  piety,  a  touch  of  the  comic  about  it. 
However,  I  began  to  repeat  it  to  myself,  and 
all  at  once  it  dawned  on  me  that  it  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  prayer.  What  matter  that, 
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metaphysically  or  psychologically,  the  poor  man 
was  wrong  in  thinking  that  his  soul  was  nowhere 
but  in  his  bosom?  It  was  there,  at  any  rate,  that 
both  met — the  soul  and  the  God  of  the  soul. 
"  He  that  eateth  My  Flesh,  and  drinketh  My 
Blood,  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  Him.  As  the 
living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the 
Father,  so  He  that  eateth  Me,  the  same  also  shall 
live  by  Me."  Say  it  to  yourself  thoughtfully  and 
prayerfully,  and  see  if  it  be  not  beautiful.  For 
my  part,  I  have  said  it  over  and  over  again.  It 
seems  to  point  out  to  me  the  exact  moment  of 
grace,  and  hints  very  broadly  of  the  speed  or 
eagerness  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour  in  this  Divine 
Sacrament.  St.  Paschal  Baylon  might  have  said 
it;  so  might  St.  Juliana  Falconieri — "God  speed 
Ye  back  to  my  soul!  O  Lord  God,  speed  Ye  back 
to  my  soul!"  R.  O.  K. 


Love  of  Mary  Immaculate  a  Pledge  of 
the  Beatific  Vision. 

IN  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  there 
are  two  exquisite  antiphons,  which  offer  a 
delightful  subject  of  meditation  to  the  devout 
client  of  Mary,  and  an  important  practical  lesson 
to  all:  "Thou  art  beautiful  and  sweet  in  thy  de 
lights,  O  Holy  Mother  of  God!"  and  "We  run 
to  the  odor  of  thy  ointments;  the  young  maidens 
have  loved  thee  exceedingly."  There  is  a  sense  of 
deliciousness  in  the  very  words,  and  an  exquisite 
perfume  in  the  thoughts  which  they  suggest. 

That  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  beautiful  above  all 
created  beings  needs  no  labored  proof:  it  is 
almost  a  corollary  of  her  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. The  natural  beauty  of  the  human  form  was 
defaced  by  sin.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  conceived 
and  born  without  sin,  was  very  properly  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature.  She  was  beautiful  and 
lovely  above  all  the  daughters  of  men.  Her 
beauty  was  not  merely  physical — the  symmetry 
of  form,  the  perfection  of  feature.  These,  indeed, 
have  an  attractiveness  of  their  own,  and  we  nat- 
urally admire  them.  But  it  is  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  beautiful  clay  that  lights  up  the 
features  and  reveals  the  character:  it  is  the  soul 
that  attracts,  that  commands  our  admiration 
and  compels  our  love.  We  fancy  the  Blessed 


Virgin  to  have  had  the  most  beautiful  of  faces, 
because  hers  was  the  most  beautiful  of  souls. 
"What  is  the  face,"  asks  the  poet,  "but  the 
soul's  index,  or  its  case?"  What  heavenly  light 
must  have  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Christ! 

Supernatural  virtues  and  graces  she  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree  possible  to  a  human  being. 
Her  charming  humility,  her  perfect  unselfishness 
and  consideration  for  the  good  of  others,  her 
charity  for  all  mankind, — all  these  appeal  pow- 
erfully to  every  heart.  But  we  love  to  think  that 
the  crowning  grace  in  that  transcendently  beau- 
tiful and  lovely  character  was  purity;  the  oint- 
ment which  gave  forth  such  a  delightful  odor 
was  purity;  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the  de- 
lights which  emanated  from  the  Immaculate 
Mother  of  God,  as  an  aroma  from  the  flowers 
of  Paradise,  was  that  perfect  purity  of  thought, 
of  feeling,  of  desire  and  aspiration,  by  which  she 
was  distinguished  from  all  other  human  beings, 
and  which  invested  her  as  with  an  aureole  of  light 
and  loveliness  and  sanctity. 

Can  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  run  to  the  odor 
of  her  ointments?  Do  we, indeed,  experience  the 
ineffable  sweetness  of  her  delights?  If  not,  let  us 
seek  out  the  cause  of  this  misfortune.  Why  do 
the  young  maidens  love  her  exceedingly?  Is  it 
not  because,  like  her,  they  are  pure  and  inno- 
cent? They  love  her  because  they  are  like  her. 
There  can  be  no  deep,  pure  love  without  assimi- 
lation. If  we  do  not  run  to  the  odor  of  her 
ointments,  it  must  be  because  our  senses  are  so 
beclouded  by  the  noxious  exhalations  of  earthly 
pleasure  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  exquisite 
sweetness  of  her  delights. 

"  Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God."  What  a  startling  expression — "they 
shall  see  God"!  Purity  of  heart  is  the  atmosphere 
of  divine  love,  the  pledge  of  the  beatific  vision. 
What  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  divine  economy  that  has 
given  us  this  example  of  immaculate  purity! 

Let  us  seek  to  participate  in  the  purity  of  Mary. 
Let  us  run  to  the  odor  of  her  ointments,  and 
cherish  the  sweetness  of  her  delights.  True,  it  is 
a  struggle,  a  continued  warfare  against  the  most 
powerful  enemies  within  and  without.  But  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  who  crushed  the  serpent's  head, 
will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  enable  us  to  triumph,. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


One  of  the  most  learned  arguments  ever  pre- 
sented in  any  American  court  was  made  last  week 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lucas  County, 
Ohio,  by  Judge  Edmund  F.  Dunne.  In  a  masterly 
appeal  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  authori- 
tative statements  of  great  minds  in  every  age. 
Judge  Dunne  showed  that  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  of  the  State  of  Ohio  violates  individual 
rights  that  were  inalienable,  and  is  unconstitu- 
tional. It  was  the  first  case  in  this  country  where 
the  question  was  raised  whether  or  not  the  State 
has  the  right  to  enact  compulsory  education  laws, 
and  therefore  the  question  was  argued  from  fun- 
damental principles.  It  was  shown  that  the  State 
recognized  the  existence  and  authority  of  the 
natural  law;  and,  according  to  that  law,  to  the 
parent  alone  belongs  the  right  to  control  the 
education  of  his  child.  The  whole  address  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  day,  on  a  question  of  education  that  is  of 
vital  interest.  We  hope  to  see  it  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  widely  circulated. 


At  the  recent  general  Catholic  Congress  in 
Paris — the  twentieth  annual  session — some  very 
shocking  things  were  revealed  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  French  State  schools.  The  children 
in  them  are  taught  that  they  owe  all  blessings  to 
the  State;  that  the  first  duty  of  every  Frenchman 
is  to  enter  the  military  service  and  to  kill  the 
enemies  of  France.  The  words  of  one  indignant 
school  inspector  were  quoted;  he  declared  that 
"  there  are  actually  teachers  who  insist  on  intro- 
ducing morality  into  everything!"  and  he  pro- 
tested that  "  morality  must  be  kept  within  the 
prescribed  two  half  hours  a  week."  Cardinal 
Richard  announces  that,  owing  to  the  State 
schools,  "one-third  of  the  poor  children  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris  do  not  make  their  First  Com- 
munion." 

A  deputation  of  negroes  from  Central  Africa 
was  lately  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  Holy 
Father.  "  Our  heart,"  one  of  them  afterward  said 
when  telling  of  his  impressions,  "was  filled  with 
jpy  like  what  we  felt  on  the  day  of  our  baptism, 
Confirmation,  and  Communion,  when  we  stood 


before  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  representa- 
tive of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  The  Pope  said  to 
us:  *I  rejoice  much  to  see  you,  and  to  know  that 
many  of  your  brothers  practise  their  religion- 
well.  Continue  to  do  so  till  death.'"  And  indeed 
the  audience  were  in  good  dispositions  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  Pope.  One  of  their  number  had 
had  a  foot  cut  off  during  a  persecution  of  native 
Christians.  "How comes  that?"  asked  the  Holy 
Father,  drawing  the  young  man  over  to  his  side 
and  pointing  to  the  stump. — "  Because  I  prayed." 
— "Tell  me  about  it,  my  son." — The  young  negro 
related  his  torture  so  simply  that  tears  came  to  the 
eyes  of  Leo  XIII.,  and,  no  longer  able  to  contain 
himself,  he  exclaimed:  "  I  have  never  embraced 
a  martyr, but  to-day  I  will  do  so! "  And  the  Head 
of  the  Church  tenderly  folded  the  trembling 
negro  in  his  arms.     

At  the  solemn  reinterment,  in  Quebec,  of  three 
Jesuit  missionaries  who  labored  in  Canada  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  remains  were  borne  by 
a  company  of  Hurons  in  war  costume.  Numerous 
descendants  of  the  other  Indian  tribes  among 
whom  the  missionaries  labored  joined  in  the 
funeral  procession,  thus  testifying  their  grateful 
remembrance  of  those  who  first  announced  to 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 


At  the  funeral  of  a  venerable  priest  who  died 
lately  at  Lowenberg,  Silesia,  the  Jews  of  the  city 
united  in  placing  a  wreath  on  the  coffin,  while 
the  bells  of  the  Protestant  churches  tolled  the 
funeral  knell.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  this  instance 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation  among  persons 
differing  so  widely  in  religious  belief. 


The  movement  in  favor  of  free  religious  edu- 
cation is  being  earnestly  supported  in  England. 
Heretofore,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  a  dual  system 
has  obtained  there.  Some  of  the  English  schools 
are  maintained  and  conducted  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  our  public  school  system,  while  others 
are  supported  partly  by  the  Government  and 
partly  by  the  contributions  of  parents.  These 
latter  schools  admit  of  a  thoroughly  religious 
training,  and  are  patronized  by  Catholics  and  by 
some  of  the  Christian  sects.  The  unjust  burden 
thus  cast  upon  Catholics  has  long  been  a  source 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  the 
coming  elections  the  Tories  will  champion  their 
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cause.  The  importance  which  the  hierarchy  of 
England  attach  to  Christian  education  is  well 
set  forth  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford.  He  pro- 
claims as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  "the 
Board  school  system,  armed  with  its  present 
powers  and  destined  in  the  mind  of  its  cham- 
pions to  become  universal,  is  the  most  subtle  and 
fatal  dissolvent  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been 
set  up  in  England  by  Parliament  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  the  legal  negation  and  pro- 
scription in  national  education  of  doctrinal  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  certainty  of  divine  faith.  The 
secularist  and  political  cry  for  universal  and 
compulsory  Board  schools,  for  a  uniform  national 
system  of  popular  education,  means  much  more 
than  compulsory  and  universal  education  (with 
which  I  have  no  quarrel).  It  means  that  the 
rights  of  Christianity — let  me  say  it  plainly, — 
that  the  rights  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
Teacher  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  shall  be 
excluded  from  their  place  in  our  schools.  It 
means  that  Christian  parents  and  their  children 
shall  be  wounded  in  both  their  civil  and  their 
religious  rights  and  liberties." 


So  thoroughly  was  Denmark  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  that  only  one  Catholic 
church  has  been  erected  in  Copenhagen  since 
the  "  Reformation."  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
old  Faith  has  been  winning  its  way  among  the 
people.  The  exercises  during  the  past  Lent  were 
attended  by  large  crowds,  and  a  new  church,  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  contem- 
plated. Devout  Catholics,  who  love  to  think  of 
Our  Lady  as  the  destroyer  of  heresy,  will  no  doubt 
recognize  this  as  a  hopeful  sign  for  Denmark. 


The  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  has  made  a  per- 
sonal gift  of  10,000  marks  to  aid  in  erecting  the 
new  memorial  church  in  memory  of  Herr  Wind- 
thorst  in  Berlin.  The  Catholics  of  Germany  re- 
gard this  as  a  happy  omen,  it  being  presumed  that 
the  anti-Catholic  principles  of  the  late  Herr  Lutz 
have  fallen  into  disfavor  at  the  court  of  Munich. 


A  painting  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  by  Cal- 
deron,  has  been  bought  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Weekly  Register,  of  London,  earnestly 
protests  against  this  picture's  being  received 
into  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  both  sensational 


and  untrue.  St.  Elizabeth  is  represented  gar- 
mentless,  renouncing  the  world  before  an  altar; 
while  her  confessor,  Conrad  of  Marburg,  stands 
behind  her.  He  is  clothed  as  a  Benedictine, 
while  in  reality  he  was  a  Franciscan.  This  situa- 
tion, as  represented  in  the  picture,  is  vulgar  and 
untrue,  besides  revolting  to  Catholic  instincts. 


A  remarkable  painting  is  said  to  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  a  ruined  church  not  far 
from  Little  Falls,  Minn.  A  visiting  priest,  while 
strolling  through  the  dilapidated  building,  was 
attracted  by  the  picture,  which,  though  covered 
with  dust,  still  preserved  traces  of  beauty.  He 
secured  the  prize  and  had  it  restored.  The  picture 
is  that  of  a  saint  holding  aloft  the  crucifix,  while 
around  him  are  gathered  representatives  of  the 
various  races  of  people,  all  gazing  hopefully  on 
the  sign  of  Redemption.  The  work  is  evidently 
by  a  master-hand,  and  it  was  probably  brought  to 
the  New  World  by  early  missionaries. 


At  Hualua,  in  Hawaii,  a  Catholic  church  now 
stands  within  the  walls  of  what,  less  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  was  an  immense  pagan  temple,  where 
thousands  of  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to 
false  gods.  The  stones  once  dedicated  to  Satan 
form  at  the  present  time  part  of  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  another 
consoling  evidence  of  the  triumphant  spread  of 
the  light  of  Christianity,  and  the  blessed  results 
of  the  zeal  of  devoted  missionaries. 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Philadel- 
phia branch  of  the  Tabernacle  Society  has  been 
published.  This  Society,  which  is  canonically 
affiliated  to  the  Roman  Arch-Association,  sup- 
plies a  great  number  of  destitute  churches  and 
poor  priests  with  vestments  and  altar  linen.  Any 
communication  from  persons  interested  in  this 
beautiful  charity  may  be  addressed  to  Sister  M. 
Antonia,  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Rittenhouse 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  an  article  on  "  News  from  Nowhere,"  a  book 
in  which  Mr.  William  Morris  describes  what  he 
believes  and  presumably  hopes  will  be  the  society 
of  the  future,  that  unique  review  the  Globe  says: 
"All  atheists,  materialists,  baby  reformers  of  the 
Henry  George  type,  and  blaspheming  reformers 
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of  the  Ingersoll  type;  all  pin-feather,  modern 
Buddhists,  Christian  scientists,  defunct  spiritual- 
ists, monists,  Herbert  Spencerites,  devotees  of 
Darwin  and  the  apes,  and  every  species  of  the 
human  brood  as  yet  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  should  read  'News  from 
Nowhere,'  not  in  order  to  be  saved  or  converted 
(what  do  such  conceited  people  want  with  that 
sort  of  thing  ?),  but  to  see  what  well-fed,  utter 
swine  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  the  fully  de- 
veloped new  society  are  to  be."  Reading  this,  one 
is  forced  to  say:  "'Tis  true,  'tis  pity;  and  pity 
'tis,  'tis  true." 


New  Publications. 


Carmela.  By  Christian  Reid,  author  of  "A  Child 
of  Mary,"  "  Philip's  Restitution,"  etc.  Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  The 
"Ave  Maria." 

Since  Christian  Reid  added  a  new  name  to  the 
list  of  writers  of  pure  fiction,  her  work  has  steadily 
grown  in  value;  and  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
every  new  book  she  produces,  "This  is  her  best!" 
Our  readers  know  well  the  story  of  "  Carmela" ;  for 
several  months  it  charmed,  consoled,  and  edified 
them.  It  introduced  us  into  a  new  country, — a" 
country  whicl)  most  of  us  have  seen  only  through 
the  eyes  of  people  entirely  unsympathetic  with  its 
life,  and  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the  religion  which 
is  the  essence  of  that  life.  Christian  Reid,  in  "Car- 
mela," has  given  us  a  new  world,  and  torn  down 
all  the  wretched  lies  by  which  the  beauties  of  that 
new  world  had  been  concealed  from  us.  The  author 
of  "Carmela"  is  not  only  a  benefactor  to  us,  but  to 
the  Mexicans,  whose  inner  life  she  interprets  so 
faithfully. 

"Carmela,"  like  all  of  its  author's  stories,  gains 
by  being  put  in  book  form.  Her  power  of  construc- 
tion, her  sense  of  symmetry,  the  logic  as  it  were  of 
her  plan,  is  so  complete  that  a  novel  of  hers  never 
seems  perfect  until  we  have  the  whole  book  before 
us.  Her  characters  have  what  Coventry  Patmore 
calls  distinction.  The  best  of  them  are  real  people, 
but  real  people  chosen  by  the  author  from  many 
real  people.  Christian  Reid  has  a  very  keen  per- 
ception of  what  constitutes  a  lady  or  gentlemarA — 
Mrs.  Craven  and  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  had 
this  perception, — and  even  her  obnoxious  people 
seldom  have  really  bad  manners.  If  there  is  a  flavor 
of  aristocratic  sentiment  of  the  genuine  kind  about 
thise  novels,  let  us  be  thankful  for  it;  since  this 


flavor  has  the  effect  of  the  faintest  attar  of  roses,  and 
never  degenerates  into  the  snobbishness  of  patchouli 
or  musk.  And  this  sentiment  is  very  different  from 
the  vulgarity  of  the  fashionable  English  and  Amer- 
ican novel,  in  which  it  becomes  no  longer  a  senti- 
ment, but  a  disease.  / 

Christian  Reid's  work — particularly  her  recent 
work, — compared  with  the  modern  novels  the 
young  girls  read,  is  a  graceful  minuet  to  a  whirling 
waltz.  And  here  lies — apart  from  its  religious  feeling, 
its  true  philosophy,  and  its  purity  of  style — its  great 
advantage;  for  it  teaches  good  manners  as  well  as 
elevated  principles. 

The  charming  heroine  of  this  book  is  always 
womanly,  and  always  a  woman  of  the  finest  instincts. 
And  the  author's  men  are  very  true  and  very  well 
drawn;  but  we  must  give  the  palm  to  her  women. 
Who  among  us  now  can  draw  a  gentlewoman  as 
Christian  Reid  does  it.?  And  who  can  attract  our 
young  girls  by  the  fascination  of  a  knowledge  of 
themselves,  while  showing  them  how  much  better 
they  may  be  than  themselves,  as  Christian  Reid  does  ? 
Each  novel  she  writes  is  a  distinct  gain  to  Amer- 
ican literature ;  and  we  can  not  be  too  grateful  for 
the  happy  inspiration  which  has  caused  her  to  put 
her  pen,  as  the  old  knights  put  their  swords,  at  the 
service  of  the  most  Blessed  of  all  Women, 

M.  F.  E. 

Life    of   St.  Aloysius    Gonzaga.    Tercentenary- 
Edition.    New  York:  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. 

This  is  a  timely  and  a  notable  biography ;  timely 
because  of  the  tercentenary  of  St.  Aloysius  to  be  cel- 
ebrated next  month,  and  notable  by  reason  of  the 
multiplicity  of  its  authors.  The  Rhetoric  Class  of 
'92,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  a  group  of  sixteen- 
young  men,  all  under  the  age  of  nineteen,  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  presenting  to  their  contempo- 
raries, the  young  men  and  women  of  America,  a 
good  and  interesting  life  of  St.  Aloysius,  who  is  pre- 
eminently the  patron  of  youth;  and  the  handsome 
volume  before  us  is  the  outcome  of  their  combined 
efforts.  The  book  is  highly  creditable  to  the  literary 
powers  of  the  young  writers,  and  to  their  spiritual 
Insight  as  well.  In  reading  the  bright  pages,  all 
redolent  of  appreciative  admiration  for  their  can- 
onized hero,  one  can  readily  believe  the  statement 
made  in  the  author's  preface,  that  the  life  of  this 
amiable  Saint  "  has  been  the  guide  and  model  of 
their  youth." 

The   Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'Conor,  S.J.,  who   edits    the 
volume,  has  done  his  work  with  the  thoroughness 
which  one  would  expect;  and  in  matter,  form,  and     > 
typographical  excellence,  the  book  commends  itself 
to  all  Catholic  readers. 
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A  Dialogue. 


BY   LAWRENCE   MINOT. 


"  TF  you  were  June  and  I  were  May, 
We'd|play  together  all  the  day. 

"But  I  should  always  run  ahead; 
For  May  comes  first,"  brown  Bella  said. 

"That  would  not  do,"  said  little  Clare, 
Who  boasts  a  floss  of  curly  hair. 

"  It  might  be  very  well  for  you, 
But  I  should  want  to  be  first,  too. 

"  If  I  were  June  and  you  were  May, 
I'd  sometimes  want  to  run  that  way." 

Soblue  eyes  snapped  and  brown  eyes  shone — 
Oh,  who  would  be  the  first  to  run? 

"You  may  go  first!"  said  little  Belle, 
Then  from  brown  eyes  the  tear-drops  fell. 

r  "■' 

"No:  you  go  first!"  cried  dainty  Clare; 
"May  shall  go  first,— I'll  call  it  fair." 

Then  suddenly  the  children  smiled 
('Twas  April — sun  and  breezes  wild). 

Said  Clare:  "Why,  God  made  lovely  May 
To  be  the  first  month,  anyway! 

"And  June  must  come  when  God  so  wills." 
Then  laughter  broke  in  little  rills. 

Said  Bella:  "Mary's  month  I'll  take. 
And  every  day  an  offering  make." 

"And  I'll  take  June  for  my  own  part," 
Said  Clare;  "and  love  the  Sacred  Heart." 

And  so  the  quarrel  about  a  race 
Ended  with  a  loving  grace. 


We  are  always  complaining  our  days  are  few, 
and  acting  as  though  there  would  be  no  end 
of  them. 


The  Ghost  at  Our  School. 


BY    MARION  J.  BRUNOWE. 
II. 

EXT  night,  with  our  "goodies" 
stuffed  into  our  pockets  and  into 
every  available  space  about  us,  six 
trembling  girls  lay  in  their  little 
white  beds,  breathlessly  awaiting 
the  first  sound  of  the  appointed 
hour.  The  minutes  lagged;  and 
though  my  courage,  always  of  the  reckless  de- 
scription, rose  higher  every  moment,  that  of  some 
of  the  girls  was  oozing  away  instant  by  instant. 
Clara's  bed  was  on  one  side  next  mine.  Sud- 
denly she  put  out  a  hand  and  shook  my  curtains. 
"Oh,  I'm — I'm  afraid,  Helen!"  came  in  a  trem- 
bling whisper.  The  same  instant  a  welcome 
sound  broke  upon  our  strained  ears, — not  the 
striking  of  the  clock,  but  the  sonorous  snoring 
of  the  prefect  in  charge  of  the  dormitory.  Clara 
gave  forth  a  hysterical  giggle,  while  "Sh! "  came 
in  a  sepulchral  undertone  from  Edna's  direction. 
Five  more  minutes  of  breathless  suspense, 
the  silence  only  broken  by  those  regular  musical 
sounds — and  then  the  first  quivering  strokes  of 
the  clock.  As  the  last  one  died  away  we  stood,  a 
shivering  group,  in  the  long,  empty,  silent  hall.  At 
the  far  end  the  faint  light  of  a  carefully  closed 
lantern,  in  which  a  sickly  candle  flared  and 
flickered,  only  emphasized  the  dark  shadows 
around  us.  Gas,  of  course,  at  the  time  was  un- 
known outside  of  large  cities;  and  though  oil- 
lamps  were  used  downstairs,  candles  were  deemed 
safer  for  the  bedroom  regions. 

On  the  stand  beside  this  solitary  beacon,  where 
we  knew  it  would  be,  lay  another  piece  of  candle. 
I  had  surreptitiously  secured  two  matches  during 
the  day  from  the  Sister  housekeeper's  room, — 
just  two  were  all  I  could  find.  So,  armed  with  the 
bit  of  candle,  the  two  precious  matches,  and  our 
individual  contributions,  we  stole  softly  along 
the  deserted  corridors  to  our  destination.  True, 
just  as  we  got  to  the  door  Virginia  managed  to 
trip  over  a  stool,  sending  it  against  the  wall  with 
what  seemed  to  us  a  terrific  bang,  echoing  adown 
the  profound  stillness.  Probably  to  our  percep- 
tions the  sound  was  exaggerated;  for  as  we  hastily 
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tumbled  into  the  room,  we  waited,  breathless, 
to  hear  the  result.  But  no  sound  answered.  Evi- 
dently it  had  not  been  heard.  Then,  closing  the 
door  carefully,  we  drew  sighs  of  relief.  I  tried  to 
light  the  candle,  but  was  so  nervous  that  the 
match  fell  from  my  hand  and  was  extinguished. 
The  fact  that  we  had  only  one  other  brought  me 
to  my  senses.  I  used  it  carefully  and  with  a  sat- 
isfactory result.  Then,  by  its  feeble,  sickly  glare, 
we  looked  at  one  another.  All  were  quite  pale 
but  Edna  and  myself,  who  were  complimented 
as  the  blooming  belles  of  the  occasion. 

"  Oh,  it's  delightful ! "  cried  Edna,  letting  herself 
drop  into  the  depths  of  a  luxurious  chair.  Made- 
leine, with  a  scared  countenance,  her  precious 
pickles  in  a  tight  embrace,  took  possession  of 
another.  I  sat  upon  a  soft,  sheepskin  rug  before 
a  space,  which,  alas!  might  once,  in  happy  days 
gone  by,  have  contained  a  brightly  blazing  hearth- 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  let  down  my  hair  and  adorn 
my  severely  plain  party  robe  with  a  pink  ribbon. 

"We're  debutantes  to-night,"  said  Laura,  laugh- 
ing,— "buds  robed  in  snowy  white."  And  she  let 
her  wavy,  golden  hair  fall  in  a  shimmering  veil 
about  her.  Edna  shook  out  her  jetty  curls  and 
donned  a  fancy  concoction  of  her  own— a  head- 
dress of  white  lace  and  cherry  ribbon.  The  others 
proceeded  to  do  likewise,  as  far  as  their  foresight 
and  natural  gifts  enabled  them;  and  soon  we 
were  a  wild,  dishevelled-looking  set. 

"  Now  let's  have  a  dance,"  suggested  Virginia. 

"Do!  I'll  play,"  offered  Laura,  glancing  at  a 
piano  in  the  corner. 

"  But,  Laura,  we  may  be  heard." 

"  I  shall  keep  my  foot  on  the  low  pedal,"  was 
Laura's  answer;  "and  we're  so  far  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  we  can't  be  heard." 

This  was  glorious;  and  to  the  strains  of  popu- 
lar music  we  "tripped  the  light,  fantastic  toe." 

After  some  time,  however,  being  quite  worn 
out,  we  were  ready  to  pay  heed  to  Madeleine's 
oft-repeated  suggestion  that  we  have  supper. 
Poor  Maddie!  With  an  actually  wicked  sort  of 
glee  we  began  on  her  pickles  first,  emptying  the 
jar  in  no  time.  Having  forgotten  to  provide  a 
cup,  each  girl  was  obliged  in  turn  to  drink  the 
raspberry  cordial  out  of  the  bottle.  Madeleine 
obtained  her  revenge  by  draining  it  before  Laura 
or  myself  had  had  any.  Laura  took  this  very 
amiably,  but  I  indulged,  to  my  shame,  in  some 


unlady-like   language   at  * "  Greedy's  "   expense. 

"Now  suppose  we  tell  stories  ? "  said  Virginia, 
as  the  last  morsel  of  the  incongruous  feast  dis- 
appeared from  view.  "Anybody  know  a  good 
ghost  story?"  looking  around  upon  the  group. 

"Oh,  don't — don't!"  implored  Clara,  tremu- 
lously. "Please  don't!" 

Edna  laughed  lightly.  "Didn't  any  of  you 
ever  hear  about  the  haunted  cottage  that  used 
to  stand  in  these  very  grounds?"  she  asked. 

"  No,"  came  in  an  awestruck  whisper. "  Really  ?  " 

Edna  paused  a  moment,  and  we  sat  holding  one 
another's  hands  very  tight,  and  shaking  a  good 
deal.  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  ghost  stories  at 
that  time  of  my  life;  but,  somehow,  I  felt  a 
strange  fear  creeping  over  me  to-night.  One 
could  seem  to  hear  the  very  silence  around  one; 
and  when  it  was  faintly  broken  by  the  sound  of 
the  rising  night  wind  banging  a  shutter  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  house,  my  courage  for  a  moment 
quite  deserted  me,  and  I  was  almost  ready  to 
agree  with  Clara's  frightened  suggestion: 

"Let  us  go — go  to  b-e-d!" 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Edna.  "  Don't  let  us  be 
geese.  I  assure  you  it's  the  creepiest  ghost  story! 
It  will  make  your  hair  rise  on  your  head — " 

Clara  uttered  a  stifled  scream.  "What's  that?" 

All  listened  intently,  with  dilated  eyes  and  bated 
breath;  for  we  had  heard  a  sound,  faint  but  still 
perceptible.  There  it  was — a  soft,  light  patter,  as 
of  unshod  feet;  the  swish  of  a  woman's  gown 
brushing  without  the  door,  and  then  silence 
profound  as  the  grave. 

"Mercy  on  us!"  cried  Edna,  springing  to  her 
feet.  "What— what  can  it  be?" 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  when 
again  the  same  sounds  were  repeated,  and  once 
more  died  away.  By  this  time  Madeleine  and 
Clara  were  almost  in  hysterics,  and  all  of  us  were 
afraid  to  move  or  approach  the  door.  A  third 
time  that  soft,  regular  patter  broke  the  awful 
stillness, — seeming  to  cease  for  an  instant  just 
without,  and  then  going  on  till  it  died  away 
down  the  echoing  hall. 

Laura  jumped  up,  and,  in  spite  of  our  prot- 
estations, bravely  went  to  the  door.  She  threw 
it  wide  open  and  glanced  down  the  corridor, 
then  started  nervously. 

"Come,  girls,  run,  run!"  she  cried,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice. 
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The  next  instant  six  of  us  were  speeding  like 
the  wind;  a  tall,  white-draped  figure  in  hot  pur- 
suit. But  when  we  reached  our  dormitory  the 
apparition  was  not  to  be  seen. 

"Ghost,  girl,  or  nun — what  was  it?"  gasped 
Edna.  "Girls, on  your  life,  silence!" 

How  we  scrambled  into  bed  at  all  without  noise 
has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  But  we  did,  and 
lay  there  trembling  till  next  morning, — next 
morning  which  meant  so  much  for  us. 

III. 

Six  pale,  heavy-eyed  girls  met  going  down  to 
prayers  next  morning.  Edna  linked  her  arm  in 
mine,  whispering,  "Jam  pot,  pickle  jar,  cordial 
bottle,  and  burning  candle^ — all  left  behind  to 
tell  the  tale!" 

I  grew  cold.  To  think  of  anything  but  the  mys- 
terious apparition  had  not  yet  entered  my  head. 

Laura  came  up  softly  behind  us.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  was  a  ghost,"  she  said.  "  I'm  going  to  the 
room  after  breakfast  to  get  the  things." 

Edna  and  I  started  nervously.  Then  Edna  re- 
covered herself.  "I  will  go  too,"  she  said;  "in 
finding  them  lies  our  only  chance  of  safety." 

"Perhaps  you'd  both  better  remain  and  let 
me  do  it,"  suggested  I,  summoning  up  all  the 
courage  I  could  muster.  "You  see,  I  proposed 
all  this;  and  should  anything  come  of  it,  it  is 
only  fair  for  me  to  take  the  blame." 

"No,  no!"  protested  Laura.  "Nothing  of  the 
kind,  Helen  dear.  We're  all  equally  involved." 

"None  of  us  knows  anything  about  it,"  said 
Edna,  significantly.  "Remember  our  promise." 

Her  look  and  the  peculiar  emphasis  on  her 
words  gave  me  an  undefined  feeling  of  some- 
thing wrong;  but  we  were  now  at  the  study-hall 
door,  and  were  obliged  to  enter  in  silence. 

Prayers  and  breakfast  were  two  ill-performed 
duties  that  morning;  and  after  making  our  beds 
as  quickly  as  the  nun  in  surveillance  would  per- 
mit, Edna,  Laura  and  I  slipped  off  unseen.  With 
the  daylight  our  ghostly  fears  had  disappeared, 
and  we  entered  the  apartment  with  a  bold 
enough  air.  But  then  we  paused  in  amazement. 
Every  trace  of  the  frolic  of  the  previous  night  had 
vanished.  The  piano,  which  Laura  remembered  to 
have  left  open,  was  closed;  the  chairs  were  dis- 
posed in  order  about  the  room — we  had  left  them 
in  wild  confusion;  and  every  sign  of  candle, 
bottle,  jam  pot  and  pickle  jar  had  disappeared. 


Edna  turned  on  her  heel.  "We're  in  for  it!" 
she  remarked,  calmly. 

"I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  know  the  name  of 
our  ghost,"  said  Laura,  with  a  big  emphasis  on 
the  word  "ghost." 

Then  we  slowly  went  out  into  the  hall,  a  crest- 
fallen three. 

"Call  a  meeting  at  once,"  proposed  Edna, 
decisively.  "Madeleine  and  Clara  in  particular 
shall  have  to  be  solemnly  warned  about  con- 
trolling their  tongues." 

"  But,  Edna,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  objected 
Laura.  "  We  can  not  deny  it,  nor  can  we  allow 
anybody  else  to  be  blamed." 

Edna  faced  round  upon  her.  "You  dare  not 
acknowledge  it,  Laura  Weston!  A  promise  is  a 
promise.  I  know  what  it  says  in  your  catechism 
about  solemn  vows:  it's  a  mortal  sin  to  break 
one — so!" 

Laura's  glance  and  mine  met.  Edna  Charles 
was  not  a  Catholic  at  the  time,  though  later  on 
that  grace  was  happily  vouchsafed  her.  Laura 
and  I  were  in  sore  perplexity.  We  had  never 
thought  much  about  "vows,"  and  certainly  at 
the  time  did  not  clearly  understand  what  con- 
stituted one.  The  definition,  and  Edna's  positive 
manner  of  interpreting  it,  seemed  to  put  our 
promise  in  a  very  serious  light.  No  end  of  trouble 
might  result;  and,  oh,  what  were  we  to  do? 

Suddenly  Laura  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  "  But 

Father will  tell  us  our  duty  on  this  point 

when  we  go  to  confession." 

Edna's  eyes  had  been  watching  her  jealously; 
now  she  gave  a  short  laugh.  "Don't  you  sup- 
pose," she  began  slowly, "  that  I  thought  of  all 
that?"  There  was  a  slight  tinge  of  sadness  in 
her  voice  as  she  went  on.  "Indeed  many  and 
many  a  time  have  I  envied  you  Catholic  girls  in 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  all  your  troubles  and 
perplexities  in  that  little  green  box.  You  always 
come  out  looking  so  happy  and  peaceful.  But — 
I'm  not  going  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold;  you 
can't  do  it  this  time." 

"Why  not?"  I  demanded, with  some  asperity. 

"The  words  of  our  promise,"  said  Edna, — 
"have  you  forgotten  them,  Helen?  We  are  never 
to  reveal  to  a  living  soul  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  rest.  Now,  /  shall  never  consent — at  least 
while  we  are  in  school.  When  vacation  comes,  of 
course  I  don't  care." 
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"  But  that  isn't  revealing  it  to  a  living  soul,"  I 
argued.  "The  priest  is  not  a  person:  he  is  Jesus 
Christ  to  us  it  that  time.  And  what  we  tell  is  for- 
ever a  secret:  he  never  even  thinks  of  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  that,  and  it's 
awfully  comforting!"  said  Edna,  calmly.  "But, 
my  dear  child,  there  is  something  else.  If  any 
other  girl  were  to  get  in  trouble,  wouldn't  he 
oblige  you  to  acknowledge  it  in  justice  to  her?" 

*'  Of  course,"  I  assented;  adding  hotly, "  If  you 
pretend  to  know  so  much  of  our  religion.  Miss 
Charles,  you  have  a  right  to  know  more  and  be- 
come a  Catholic." 

Edna  heaved  a  slight  sigh.  "Do  ^ot  let  us 
quarrel,"  she  said,  gently.  "  Perhaps  in  the  end  this 
may  all  blow  over  without  any  trouble.  Come! — 
there  is  the  bell  for  studies." 

That  morning  lessons  were  wretchedly  recited. 
We  were  conscious  of  starting  nervously  every 
time  Sister  Fabiola's  step  was  heard.  Once  she 
entered  the  room,  but  her  business  was  with  our 
teacher,  and  she  did  not  address  the  class  at  all. 
The  recreations  came  and  went,  and  still  nothing 
was  heard  of  our  trouble.  Apparently  nobody 
knew  of  it;  though  every  moment  we  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  confronted  by  the  missing  candle, 
jam  pot,  pickle  jar,  and  bottle.  Three  days  passed 
in  this  way,  and  we  were  beginning  to  believe 
that  it  certainly  must  have  been  a  spirit  from 
another  world  who  visited  us  that  night;  though 
what  use  ghosts  could  make  of  bottles,  candles, 
jars  and  pots,  was  still  a  mystery — when  suddenly 
the  crash  came,  the  bomb  exploded! 

(To  be  continued.) 


"A  Splendid  Man  and  a  Lovely  Letter." 

Our  young  readers  have  doubtless  often  heard 
their  elders  speak,  during  the  past  few  months, 
of  a  great  and  good  man  who  died  last  August — 
Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  All  the  papers  that 
have  come  to  their  homes  contained  kindly 
notices  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Pilots  one  of  the 
best  of  Catholic  journals;  and  the  language  of 
praise  was  exhausted  in  telling  what  he  did  for 
the  good  of  his  fellowmen.  His  "Life"  has  been 
written  by  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  Mr.  James 
Jeffrey  Roche;  and  as  we  recently  read  the  de- 


lightful biography,  we  noted  a  few  facts  that  we 
think  will  prove  of  interest  to  our  young  folk. 

One  fact  is,  that  all  through  his  life  Mr.  O'Reilly 
was  remarkable  for  his  kindness.  He  always  saw 
something  good  even  in  the  worst  of  men,  and 
was  ever  willing  to  help  the  unfortunate  with 
encouraging  words  as  well  as  with  his  purse.  He 
put  in  practice  the  great  precept  of  true  charity: 
"Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself";  and  this  is 
why  so  many  thousands  grieved  for  his  death 
as  sincerely  as  if  he  had  been  a  near  and  dear 
relative  of  each.  Very  few  of  our  boys  can  ever 
become  so  great  a  man  as  he  was,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  all  our  boys  and  girls  from 
being  as  good.  Kindness  in  thought  and  word 
and  deed  can  be  practised  every  day  by  even  the 
youngest  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria";  and  very 
few  qualities  will  win  them  more  lasting  rewards 
even  in  this  life. 

A  writer  who  knew  Mr.  O'Reilly  very  well  said 
of  him  once  that  he  was  a  man  whom  "  children 
would  choose  for  their  friend";  and  that  means 
that  not  only  did  children  like  him,  but  that  he 
liked  children.  He  was  the  playmate  and  com- 
panion of  his  own  little  daughters;  and  Mr. 
Roche  tells  how  one  evening,  when  Mrs.  OReilly 
was  away,  he  sat  up  very  late  reading  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights"  to  them,  making  them  promise 
not  to  tell  their  mamma  about  sitting  up  so  long 
after  their  usual  bedtime. 

In   one  of  his  poems,  "Mary,"  he  recalls  a 
pretty  memory  of  his  own  mother: 
"Sweet  word  of  dual  meaning:  one  of  grace, 
And  born  of  our  kind  Advocate  above; 

And  one  by  memory  linked  to  that  dear  face 
That  blessed  my  childhood  with  its  mother-love, 

"And  taught  me  first  the  simple  prayer,  'To  thee, 
Poor  banished  sons  of  Eve,  we  send  our  cries.* 
Through  mist  of  years,  those  words  recall  to  me 
A  childish  face  upturned  to  loving  eyes." 

Mr.  O'Reilly  always  retained  his  early  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  one  of  his  little 
daughters  used  to  fasten  a  medal  of  Our  Lady 
on  his  canoe  when,  in  the  summer-time,  he 
would  start  on  a  trip  down  some  of  the  rivers  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

But  we  must  not  write  any  more,  or  else  we 
shall  have  no  room  for  the  charming  letter  that 
he  wrote  to  his  two  little  girls  in  their  convent 
home, — a  letter  which  we  are  sure  will  cause  our 
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boys  and  girls  to  say  that  Mr.  O'Reilly  must 
have  been  a  "splendid"  man, and  that  his  letter 
is  "lovely": 

Boston,  November  19,  1889. 

Dear  Old  Bess: — At  last  I  am  out  of  the  wood 
of  hard  work  that  has  shut  me  In  for  two  months. 
The  first  pleasure  I  take  is  to  write  to  my  dear  brown 
hen  and  my  dear  blue  pigeon.  I  have  never  been  so 
busy  in  all  my  life  as  I  have  been  since  mammie 
and  I  came  from  the  mountains.  I  have  literally 
not  had  a  leisure  hour  for  fifty  days.  I  long  to  go  to 
Elmhurst  and  see  you — I  wish  you  and  I  could  go 
away  in  my  canoe,  down  a  long,  sunny,  beautiful 
river,  and  camp  on  the  banks  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
till  we  were  rested,  rested,  and  had  forgotten  the 
busy,  noisy  cities,  and  all  the  work  and  trouble  that 
are  "out  in  the  world."  Last  night  a  little  boy,  ten 
years  old,  came  to  play  the  violin  for  mamma  and 
me.  He  has  been  playing  in  public  for  two  years; 
but  he  plays  rudely  and  carelessly,  though  I  think 
he  has  talent,  and  would  be  a  good  musician  if  care- 
fully trained— like  a  dear  old  fiddler  that  I  want  to 
kiss  this  moment.  I  suppose  Mollie  has  sent  you  the 
poem  I  read  at  the  University.  It  was  well  received 
by  the  cardinals  and  bishops ;  and  they  were  a  very 
grand  audience,  filling  the  whole  large  room  with 
their  crimson  and  purple  robes. 

But  mamsey  and  I  were  glad  to  get  back,  and  we 
have  rested  well  since  Sunday  night.  We  shall  soon 
go  to  Providence  to  see  our  dear  girls.  Mrs.Weller 
particularly  asked  for  you ;  they  were  very  kind  to 
us  in  Washington.  We  saw  some  great  and  wonder- 
ful things  in  many  cities  while  away;  but  we  saw 
one  little  work  by  a  great  man  that  made  us  forget 
everything  else  —  buildings,  monuments,  bridges, 
and  cities.  It  was  a  picture — a  little  oil-painting, 
eighteen  inches  square— "L'Angelus,"  by  Millet, 
which  Is  on  exhibition  in  New  York.  It  is  in  a  great 
gallery,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  other  famous 
pictures — some  of  them  world-famous.  And,  besides, 
there  are  in  the  lower  rooms  five  hundred  bronzes 
by  the  greatest  genius  in  sculpture  that  has  lived 
for  two  hundred  years— Barye,  the  animal  sculptor. 
We  thought,  as  we  looked  at  his  splendid  grim  lions 
and  tigers  and  horses  and  elephants,  that  painting 
never  could  interest  us  any  more 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  Millet's  famous  pict- 
ure, "The  Sower," — a  tall,  powerful  young  French 
peasant,  sowing  seed  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  It 
is  a  wonderful  picture  (Mr.  Quincy  Shaw,  of  Boston, 
owns  it;  he  paid  $30,000  for  it,  years  ago).  This 
made  mammie  stop  and  look  long.  Then  came  a 
river  and  a  young  wood  by  Corot,  and  a  fairy-like 
landscape  with  golden  clouds  by  Diaz;  and  then  we 


forgot  the  bronzes,  as  canvas  after  canvas,  of  inde- 
scribable beauty  and  enormous  value,  came  before 
us.  At  last  we  turned  and  looked  down  the  long 
gallery.  There  was  a  little  group  of  people  standing 
on  one  side  near  the  other  end.  And  on  the  waif 
alone,  hung  a  little  picture— "The  Angelus"— that 
was  to  all  the  others  as  a  diamond  is  to  its  setting. 
It  was  sold  in  Paris  a  few  months  ago,  the  price 
being  $129,000  (the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a 
painting) ;  and  the  duty  on  it  when  brought  here  was 
$30,000  more.  But  It  was  worth  more. 

You  know  the  picture  from  the  engraving;  it  Is 
the  same  size ;  but  the  coloring  is  like  the  very  touch 
of  God  Himself  in  the  sweet,  flushing  sunset.  Far 
away  on  the  fields  Is  the  church  spire.  The  sun  Is 
very  low,  and  is  not  seen ;  but  the  most  exquisite, 
gentle  flush  that  ever  was  painted  by  man  touches 
the  bowed  head  and  crossed  hands  on  the  breast  of 
the  prating  woman,  and  the  back  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  man.  It  is  not  a  man  and  woman 
praying— it  is  a  painted  prayer.  You  can  hear  the 
Angelus  bell  filling  the  beautiful  air;  you  can  see 
the  woman's  lips  moving;  you  pray  with  her.  One 
looks  at  the  lovely  picture  with  parted  lips  and 
hushed  breath.  And  so  great  is  art  that  all  who  see 
it  feel  the  same  sweet  influence — Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic.  It  was  bought  by  Protestants;  probably 
mammie  and  I  were  the  only  Catholics  in  the  build- 
ing that  day.  We  could  hardly  go  away  from  It; 
and  as  we  did  go,  we  looked  at  nothing  else  there. 
Everything  else  had  lost  value.  We  passed  "The 
Sower"  with  a  glance  (because  it  was  Millet's,  too), 
but  we  never  looked  at  the  bronzes.  All  day  and 
ever  since  I  keep  saying  at  times  to  mammie, "  I 
can  see  the  reddish  flush  on  those  French  peasants"; 
and  she  says,  "I  can  hear  the  Angelus  bell  when- 
ever I  think  of  the  picture." 

And  yet  the  genius  who  painted  this  treasure  sold 
it  for  a  few  hundred  francs.  He  lived  all  his  life  In 
a  little  French  village.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a 
great  man;  and  he  died  very  poor.  His  brother  is 
now  in  Boston,  a  very  poor  old  man,  a  sculptor;  he 
wanted  to  make  a  bust  of  me  last  year.  But  Fran9ois 
Millet  was  no  sooner  dead  than  France  knew  that 
she  had  lost  an  illustrious  son.  Foreigners  were 
buying  up  his  pictures  at  enormous  prices.  Fortu- 
nately for  Boston,  Mr.  Shaw  had  recognized  the 
genius  many  years  ago,  and  had  bought  all  the  pict- 
ures he  could  get;  so  that  we  now  have  in  this  col- 
lection in  Boston  the  best  pictures  he  ever  painted, 
except  "L'Angelus." 

Now,  good-bye,  dear  Bess  and  dear  Agnes.  When 
I  get  something  to  tell,  I  shall  write  a  long  letter 
to  my  dear  little  fiddler.    Love  and  kisses. 

Papa. 
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"Come  to  His  Heart." 

BY   SYLVIA    HUNTING. 

•^HOSE  heart? 

His  who  in  Bethlehem  was  born. 
Who  felt  the  scourge  and  wore  the  thorn. 
Whose  limbs  were  bruised,  crushed  and  torn- 

The  suffering  Heart  of  Jesus. 
Who,  while  the  scoffers  passed  Him  by. 
Upon  the  Cross  was  lifted  high, 
There  to  be  scorned  and  there  to  die — 

The  outraged  Heart  of  Jesus. 

What  heart? 
The  Heart  that  burns  with  tender  flame. 
Through  good  and  evil  still  the  same; 
Through  joy  or  tears,  or  sin  or  shame— 

The  pitying  Heart  of  Jesus. 
O  favored  we,  forever  blest) 
If  sheltered  in  that  loving  breast. 
Our  lifelong  burthens  we  may  rest 

Upon  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 


St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  and  Our  Lady. 

BY   THE   REV.  W.  H.  KENT,  O.S.C. 

HE  teaching  of  the  early  Fathers 
and  the  liturgies  of  the  Church 
concerning  Our  Lady  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  pf  interest  to  the  readers 
of  The  "Ave  Maria."  Apart  from  any  purpose 
of  controversy,  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while 
to  attempt  some  account  of  that  teaching,  and 


of  the  devotion  which  accompanies  it  and  flows 
from  it.  Faithful  servants  of  Mary  will  find  their 
own  devotion  kindled  anew  by  the  example  of 
the  great  saints  and  teachers  of  the  past;  and 
this  is  surely  a  sufficient  motive  for  undertaking 
a  task  which  is  in  itself  a  labor  of  loye.  At  the 
same  time  the  evidence  here  brought  together 
may  well  help  in  removing  the  difficulties  of 
those  who  unhappily  oppose  this  devotion.  Often 
enough  it  happens  that  objections  rise  from  igno- 
rance or  misconception  of  the  doctrine  assailed, 
and  they  can  only  be  met  by  setting  the  matter 
in  its  true  light. 

This  is  surely  the  case  with  many  of  those  who 
condemn  our  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  make  it  a  ground  of  objection  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  Not  a  few,  in  England  and  else- 
where, are  wont  to  regard  that  devotion  as  some- 
thing peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  Western 
Church  in  these  latter  days.  Yet  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case?  It  is  not  so  much  matter  of 
argument  as  a  plain  question  of  facts.  We  have 
only  to  make  the  past  speak  for  itself.  Let  the 
ancient  East  bear  its  witness  to  that  doctrine  and 
devotion  which  is  so  often  considered  a  Roman 
innovation,  and  many  may  be  led  to  inquire 
more  closely  into  the  true  character  of  that  which 
they  have  hitherto  condemned  in  ignorance. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  plan  will  be  to  take  some 
saint  or  doctor  from  each  one  of  the  chief 
portions  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  Church, 
and  let  him  speak  for  the  faith  and  practice  in 
his  own  land  and  his  own  time.  In  a  former 
number  of  this  magazine  it  was  the  present 
writer's  privilege  to  give  some  account  of  the 
great  St.  Bernard's  teaching  and  his  devotion  to 
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Our  Lady.*  Much,  no  doubt,  might  be  added 
to  what  was  there  said;  but  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  one  word  on  the  great  importance  of  the 
Saint's  evidence  in  this  matter.  In  the  first  place, 
one  thing  is  plain:  it  carries  back  the  so-called 
modern  devotion  for  a  good  eight  hundred 
years.  St.  Bernard,  moreover,  was  no  mere  indi- 
vidual: he  could  fairly  claim  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  that  medieval  Church  in  which  he  was 
the  central  figure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  the  devotion  was  no  novelty  in  his  day. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Church  of  Lyons,  but  there  is  one 
point  which  has  somehow  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  critics.  The  course  which  the  Saint  took — 
mistaken  though  he  was — gives  fresh  weight  to 
all  that  he  has  written  on  our  Blessed  Lady. 
In  opposing  so  strongly  what  he  conceives  to  be 
an  innovation,  he  plainly  shows  that  the  devo- 
tion which  he  himself  so  eloquently  preached 
and  practised  was  no  novelty,  but  had  been 
handed  down  from  the  earlier  Fathers. 

We  may  safely  leave  St.  Bernard  to  speak  for 
the  Fathers  of  the  West— for  his  great  forerunners 
whose  spirit  he  had  caught,  and  for  the  later 
saints  and  teachers  who  followed  in  his  train.  It 
is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  East,  if 
we  would  see  the  world-wide  extent  as  well  as 
the  antiquity  of  devotion  to  Mary.  And  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing  that  the  mere  fact  of  its 
being  found  alike  in  East  and  West,  in  churches 
using  different  rites  and  languages,  and  in  many 
cases  sundered  by  schism,  is  a  plain  token  of  its 
antiquity.  The  main  body  of  the  Greek  Church 
has  been  unhappily  cut  off  from  Roman  unity 
for  more  than  eight  hundred  years;  and  there 
are  sects  in  the  East  whose  separation  dates 
from  the  fifth  century.  If,  then,  we  find  any  doc- 
trine or  practice  preserved  by  these  bodies  in 
common  with  the  Western  Church,  it  must, 
clearly,  come  down  from  the  days  of  their  ancient 
unity.  This  holds  good  even  in  the  case  of  those 
Easterns  who  are  in  union  with  the  Holy  See. 
These  are  justly  proud  of  their  ancient  liturgies, 
and  somewhat  jealous  of  any  innovation,  espec- 
ially if  it  comes  from  the  West. 

So  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  lit- 
urgies and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  forbearing 
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to  touch  upon  the  rich  field  of  later  popular 
devotion,  the  West  may  well  be  treated  as  a 
whole.  The  ancient  churches  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  great  and  growing  Church  of  the  New 
World  agree  in  following  the  Latin  rite  and  speak 
one  common  sacred  tongue.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  East:  here  we  have  to  do  with  Greeks 
and  Syrians,  Melchites  and  Ruthenians,  Copts 
and  Armenians  and  Abyssinians,  each  with  a. 
language  and  literature  of  their  own. 

In  the  grand  array  of  its  Fathers  and  doctors,, 
no  less  than  in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  the 
Greek  Church  overshadows  all  the  rest.  Here 
both  the  glories  of  the  past  and  the  desolation 
of  the  present  are  on  a  larger  scale.  Hence  in 
any  account  of  the  Eastern  Fathers  and  liturgies 
or  of  the  Eastern  schism  it  may  seem  natural  ta 
begin  with  the  Greeks  as  the  most  important.  In 
the  present  matter,  however,  the  churches  of  the 
Syriac  rite  may  fairly  claim  our  attention  first; 
for  the  foremost  teacher  of  this  devotion  in  all 
the  East  is  theirs.  Did  we  wish  to  treat  the  East 
as  one  whole,  in  spite  of  its  divisions,  letting  one 
of  its  first  Fathers  speak  for  all,  we  should  surely 
turn  to  that  great  light  of  the  Syrian  Church, 
St.  Ephrem  of  Edessa.  And,  in  any  case,  we  can 
not  do  better  than  begin  our  sketch  of  Eastern 
devotion  to  Mary  with  a  name  which  should  ever 
be  held  in  honor  by  all  her  servants,  whether  in 
East  or  West. 

The  great  Saint  who  has  been  taken  as  spokes- 
man for  the  West  is  the  last  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
St.  Ephrem  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  age.  The 
lands  of  these  two  Saints  are  widely  different, 
and  lie  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another.  It 
is  a  far  cry,  surely,  from  Clairvaux  to  Nisibis  and 
Edessa.  Yet  when  we  turn  from  St.  Bernard  to 
St.  Ephrem,  the  change  of  time  may  well  strike 
us  more  than  this  difference  of  scene.  The  Syrian 
Saint  takes  us  back  to  the  golden  age  of  patristic 
literature,  the  days  of  "Athanasius  and  his  fel- 
lows." Born  at  Nisibis  in  the  year  306,  seven 
years  before  the  Edict  of  Milan  which  closed 
the  long  era  of  persecutions,  he  was  some  few 
years  the  junior  of  St.  Athanasius.  When  he 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  accompanied  his 
Bishop,  St.  James  of  Nisibis,  to  the  Council  of 
Nice.  Here  he  must  have  seen  the  great  Alex- 
andrine Saint  at  the  outset  of  his  long  and 
glorious  career.  In  later  life  St.  Ephrem  was  the 
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friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who 
Teere  both  considerably  younger,  though  the  first 
named  only  survived  him  by  some  six  years. 
Among  the  extant  sermons  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Isfyssa  is  a  panegyric  on  St.  Ephrem.  We  do  not 
read  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Syrian  Saint 
and  his  brother  poet,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen; 
but  as  they  were  contemporaries  for  close  upon 
half  a  century,  and  had  a  common  friend  in  St. 
Basil,  they  can  hardly  have  been  strangers  to 
each  other.  When  St.  Ephrem  died  at  Edessa  in 
373>  St.  Jerome  had  just  withdrawn  to  his  Syrian 
solitude;  St.  Ambrose  was  still  a  catechumen  and 
an  officer  of  the  State;  St.  Augustine,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  was  at  Carthage  in  the  snares  of  the 
Manichees;  St.  John  Chrysostom  was  living  at 
Antioch  a  life  of  prayer  and  silence,  in  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  the  great  work  before  him. 

Thus  St.  Ephrem  was  a  contemporary  with 
most  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Fathers;  but  he 
was  much  more  than  a  mere  contemporary:  he 
was  one  of  them  himself.  At  first  sight  it  may 
seem  that  he  was  hardly  on  a  level  with  the  great 
teachers  of  his  own  day.  Their  names  are  written 
large  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  their 
Toices  are  heard  in  every  page  of  her  theology. 
If  St.  Ephrem's  labors  and  the  writings  he  has 
left  are  really  fit  to  rank  with  theirs,  how  comes 
it  that  we  find  so  little  trace  of  his  influence  in 
the  same  fields?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
We  shall  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  fruit 
borne  by  his  work  and  teaching,  if  only  we  look 
for  it  in  the  right  quarter.  To  the  Christians  of 
the  Syriac  churches,  whether  united  or  in  schism, 
he  holds  the  place  which  St.  Augustine  has 
among  the  Latins,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil, 
St.  Athanasius,  and  the  two  SS.  Gregory  share 
among  the  Greeks.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  great 
Father  and  teacher  for  all  who  use  the  Syriac 
as  their  sacred  tongue,  and  his  name  is  duly 
honored  in  their  liturgies.  Thus  the  Maronites 
commemorate  him  in  their  office  on  all  Sundays 
and  feasts,  calling  him  the  "harp  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  one  of  the  'pillars  of  their  Church.' 

The  power  of  St.  Ephrem's  writings  is  brought 
into  clearer  light  when  we  remember  that  he 
never  advanced  beyond  the  diaconate.  With 
scarce  an  exception,  the  foremost  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  are  bishops,  if  not  patriarchs  or 
popes.  Many  of  them  are  great  rather  as  rulers 


and  men  of  action  than  as  writers  and  thinkers, 
while  the  most  profound  teachers  among  them 
owe  somewhat  of  their  influence  to  their  episco- 
pal office  and  authority.  There  is  thus  something 
unique  in  St.  Ephrem's  position  in  the  Syrian 
Church;  for  it  is  due  to  his  writings  alone. 

For  a  long  time  the  great  "  doctor  and  prophet 
of  the  Syrians  "  was  but  little  known  in  the  West. 
St.  Jerome,  indeed,  makes  mention  of  him  in  his 
work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  and  speaks  in 
high  praise  of  his  book  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
he  had  seen  in  a  Greek  translation.  This  passage, 
with  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  sermon  and  the  Life 
by  Metaphrastes,  helped  in  a  measure  to  keep 
up  his  memory;  and  some  of  his  ascetic  treatises 
were  rendered  into  Latin  at  an  early  date,  no 
doubt  from  Greek  versions.  But  the  real  extent 
and  the  high  merit  of  his  writings  were  very  far 
from  being  known.  His  name  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  list  of  doctors  used  by  St.  Thomas  in  com- 
piling his  Summa,  though  many  lesser  names  are 
there.  Even  after  the  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of 
the  Eastern  writers,  it  was  some  time  before  his 
works  came  to  be  known  and  properly  appre- 
ciated. This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Cardinal 
Bellarmine's  scanty  notice  of  the  great  Syrian 
Doctor  with  his  account  of  the  other  Fathers, 
whether  Greek  or  Latin. 

We  might  well  regret  this  undeserved  neglect 
of  a  great,  writer,  were  it  not  that  it  serves  to 
enhance  the  value  of  his  works  in  our  own  day. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  have  for  us  the  charm 
of  hidden  treasures  newly  brought  to  light:  there 
is  a  more  solid  reason  for  satisfaction  than  this. 
The  isolation  and  independence  of  the  witness 
add  to  the  value  of  his  testimony.  Here  are 
writings,  unknown  to  the  saints  and  schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  coming  to  us  from  a  far 
country,  and  written  in  a  strange  tongue;  and  we 
find  them  full  of  the  same  faith,  the  same  teach- 
ing, the  same  devotion. 

Before  the  fifteenth  century  several  Greek 
translations  of  ascetic  works  by  St.  Ephrem  had 
found  their  way  into  the  West.  Some  of  these 
were  rendered  into  Latin  by  one  Father  Ambrose, 
a  Camaldolese  monk.  Soon  after  the  invention 
of  printing  these  Latin  versions  were  issued  from 
the  press.  They  were  several  times  reprinted,  at 
various  places,  and  were  followed  by  further  Latin 
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translations.  A  full  collection  of  all  the  works 
which  had  so  far  been  found  in  Greek  manuscripts 
was  brought  out  at  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  Gerard  Voss,  a  Belgian  scholar. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  complete 
edition  of  St.  Ephrem's  works,  and .  so  far  was  a 
step  in  advance.  But  the  Latin  text  of  Voss  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  the  translation  of  a 
translation.  In  passing  from  Syriac  into  Greek, 
and  then  from  Greek  jnto  Latin,  much  of  the 
original  is  only  too  likely  to  be  lost  or  changed. 
The  Greek  version  itself  was  first  published  at 
Oxford  in  1709,  by  Edward  Thwaites.  Whether 
from  aversion  to  further  translation,  or  because 
Voss'  Latin  rendering  was  already  in  the  field, 
the  English  editor  printed  the  Greek  alone.  A 
copy  of  this  fine  though  imperfect  edition  now 
lies  before  us.  It  contains  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sermons,  together  with  two  lives 
of  St.fEphrem, — one  by  Metaphrastes,  the  other 
by  an  unknown  Greek  hand. 

The  works  contained  in  these  Greek  and  Latin 
editions  might  well  be  appreciated  for  their  spir- 
itual beauties;  but  their  claims  to  authority  as 
the  writings  of  an  early  Father  were  considerably 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  Syriac  original. 
And,  if  we  except  some  portions  of  the  Syriac 
offices  which  had  already  been  printed  in  Europe, 
the  text  of  the  Saint's  writings  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  West.  It  is  likely  enough  that  its 
very  existence  was  unknown.  Many  early  Chris- 
tian works  have  perished  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  the  scholars  who  were  fain  to  content 
themselves  with  these  translations  of  the  Syrian 
Saint  may  well  have  thought  that  a  like  fate 
had  befallen  the  original  text  of  these  writings. 
Happily,  however,  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
story  of  these  Syriac  manuscripts — their  long 
concealment  and  eventual  discovery— is  so  full 
of  interest,  that  our  readers  will  readily  forgive 
us  the  digression  we  are  tempted  to  make. 

In  a  lonely  valley  of  Egypt,  at  the  south  of  the 
Natron  Lakes,  about  eighty  miles  from  Cairo  and 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  western  branch  of  the 
Nile,  there  is  an  ancient  monastery  of  the  Syriac 
Church,  known  as  St.  Mary  Deipara,  or  St.  Mary 
of  the  Syrians.  Hither,  in  the  year  932,  the  Abbot 
Moses,  who  had  been  on  a  journey  to  Bagdad, 
brought  a  library  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscripts  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  other  tongues. 


These  volumes  were  laid  up  in  the  monastery, 
the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  year  in  which 
they  were  given  being  carefully  noted.  For  some 
time  these  monks  of  the  desert  looked  after 
their  library,  making  fresh  copies,  and  enriching 
it  by  books  acquired  from  neighboring  monas- 
teries; but  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  com- 
munity lost  its  scholastic  character.  The  valuable 
manuscripts  were  left  unread  and  uncared  for; 
and,  what  was  worse,  ancient  parchments  were 
taken  from  the  library  by  the  transcribers  of  the 
monastic  office-books;  the  writing  was  only  too 
carefully  obliterated,  and  the  skin  was  then  used 
to  make  Icctionaries  and  hour-books  withal. 

Early  in  the  last  century  Pope  Clement  XI. 
was  in  communication  with  the  Monophysite 
Patriarch,  to  whom  this  monastery  was  subject; 
and  one  of  the  Papal  envoys,  himself  a  Syrian, 
happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Syrians. 
The  Pope  was  soon  informed  of  this  hidden 
treasure,  and  was  naturally  anxious  to  add  these 
ancient  writings  to  the  Vatican  Library.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  learned  Maronite,  Elias 
Assemani,  was  sent  to  the  Egyptian  monastery, 
arriving  there  in  1707.  The  monks  were  found 
to  be  unwilling  to  dispose  of  their  library;  but  at 
length  they  agreed  to  sell  some  forty  volumes, 
which  Assemani  was  allowed  to  select.  With  this 
arrangement  he  was  fain  to  be  content;  and, 
taking  the  manuscripts  with  him,  he  was  soon 
on  his  way  back  to  Rome.  He  had  not  gone  very 
far  when  he  met  with  an  accident,  which  nearly 
brought  his  mission  to  an  untimely  end.  The 
boat  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  overturned 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind;  one  of  his  companions 
was  drowned,  and  the  treasured  manuscripts 
were  plunged  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Assemani 
himself  happily  escaped  from  this  danger,  and 
by  strenuous  exertions  at  length  succeeded  in 
rescuing  his  Syriac  parchments  from  the  river. 
Proceeding  on  his  journey  without  further  mis- 
adventure, he  arrived  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  1 715  Joseph  Simon  Assemani,  the 
learned  author  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Orientalis," 
was  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  the  Natron 
desert;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  such 
success  as  his  cousin  Elias,  and  added  only  a 
few  more  volumes  to  the  Vatican  stores. 

The  main  body  of  the  Abbot  Moses'  library 
was  left  in  the  Valley  of  Ascetics  for  another 
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hundred  years.  At  length,  in  1828,  Lord  Prudhoe, 
afterward  Duke  of  Northumberland,  came  to  the 
monastery  and  managed  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
neglected  library.  He  was  seeking  Coptic  manu- 
scripts which  might  be  of  assistance  to  his  friend 
Dr.Tattam  in  the  preparation  of  his  Egyptian 
dictionary.  Some  ten  years  after  this  the  Egyptian 
lexicographer  himself ,  moved  by  Lord  Prudhoe's 
account,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Natron  Valley,  where 
he  obtained  a  few  Coptic  and  Syriac  manuscripts; 
the  latter  eventually  became  the  property  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  1842  Dr.Tattam  was  sent  out 
by  the  Government  with  authority  to  purchase  the 
whole  collection  of  manuscripts  for  the  National 
Library.  Owing  to  some  fraud  on  the  part  of 
those  concerned  in  the  transaction,  he  received 
only  half.  Five  years  later,  however,  M.  Pacho 
managed  to  secure  the  remainder,  and  bring  it 
to  London.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  this  valuable 
library,  which  had  lain  for  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred years  in  the  Egyptian  solitude,  found  its 
final  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum. 

These  manuscripts  are,  undoubtedly,  of  very 
great  age.  One  of  them,  a  Syriac  translation  from 
Eusebius,was  written  at  Edessa  in  A.D.  41 1,  about 
forty  years  after  St.  Ephrem's  death.  There  are 
also  some  copies  of  St.  Ephrem's  hymns  which 
date  from  the  sixth  century,  and  others  which  are 
probably  still  earlier. 

With  the  help  of  the  manuscripts  taken  to  the 
Vatican  Library,  an  edition  of  St.  Ephrem's 
works  was  brought  out  at  Rome  in  1732-46.  It 
comprises  six  volumes  folio;  three  of  these  con- 
tain the  Syriac  text  with  a  Latin  translation,  the 
rest  being  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Until  recently 
this  was  the  best  edition  available,  being  a  fairly 
complete  collection  of  all  the  Saint's  writings 
then  extant  in  the  West.  It  can  no  longer  lay 
claim  to  this  completeness,  now  that  so  much 
fresh  matter  has  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum.  Within  the 
last  few  years  Mgr.  Lamy,  of  Louvain,  has  brought 
out  three  quarto  volumes  of  St.  Ephrem's  writ- 
ings, giving  the  hitherto  unpublished  Syriac  text, 
together  with  a  Latin  translation  from  his  own 
pen.  Some  smaller  selections  from  the  British 
Museum  store  had  already  been  given  to  the 
public.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1866  Professor  G. 
Bickell,  of  Innsbruck,  brought  out  a  volume  of 
St.  Ephrem's  hymns  in  Syriac  and  Latin. 


The  writings  of  the  great  Syrian  Doctor,  which 
are  now  available  in  the  original  text,  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  most  recent  edition,  for  which  we  are  be- 
holden to  Mgr.  Lamy,  whose  fine  volumes  con- 
tain a  goodly  number  of  hymns  in  her  honor.  At 
the  same  time  the  Syriac  volumes  in  the  Roman 
edition  supply  us  with  some  passages  of  singular 
force  and  beauty. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


Y    MAURICE    FRANCIS     EGAN. 


XIV. 

"  Let  me  make  the  songs  ol  the  people ..." 

DESMOND  seemed  to  have  awakened  from  a 
nigKtmare  when  the  full  light  of  the  sun 
shone  into  his  room.  His  heart  sank  as  he  thought 
of  meeting  his  relative  and  assuming  the  duties 
of  the  day.  What  a  horrible  thing  life  in  a  great 
city  was, — so  heartless,  so  turbulent,  so  full  of  all 
evil!  After  all,  "to  stay  at  home  "  was  best.  And, 
still,  perhaps  his  coming  to  New  York  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  success  he  coveted  with  all 
his  heart;  and  perhaps,  too,  he  might  be  the 
means  of  standing  between  his  cousin  and  the 
brutality  of  her  husband.  "Her  husband"!  He 
shuddered  as  he  thought  of  it.  If  marriage  were 
what  his  mother  had  said  itwas — requiring  virtue 
and  respect  and  harmony,  and  these  still  to 
mean  sacrifice, — what  a  purgatory  it  must  be  to 
this  unfortunate  woman! 

He  said  to  himself  that  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  him  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern  after 
what  he  had  witnessed;  and  he  practised  several 
speeches,  in  his  imagination,  to  show  that  he  was 
entirely  at  ease. 

A  knock  at  his  door  was  followed  by  a  voice 
announcing  that  breakfast  was  ready.  In  ten 
minutes  Patrick  entered  the  parlor,  and  was  taken 
through  two  small  bedrooms  into  the  dining- 
room.  Nellie  and  little  Miley  were  there.  Miley 
looked  at  the  guest  with  a  curved  lip  and  battle 
in  his  eyes;  but  probably  the  remembrance  of 
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the  candy  of  the  night  before  tended  to  soften 
him.  He  did  not  add  to  the  terrors  of  Patrick's 
position  by  making  any  hostile  demonstration. 
The  guest  took  the  seat  pointed  out  to  him. 
With  an  effort  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Nellie's  face. 
He  was  shocked  to  find  that  she  seemed  entirely 
unconcerned;  her  "bang"  was  as  much  frizzled 
as  ever,  she  wore  an  artificial  smile,  and  her 
morning-gown  was  brilliant  in  color.  She  cut 
open  a  large  grape  fruit  and  gave  him  half  of  it. 

"You  will  find  this  a  good  appetizer,  though  I 
guess  you  people  from  the  country  generally  have 
good  appetites.  Mr.  Galligan  is  not  up  yet;  he 
was  out  last  night  so  late  that  I  hated  to  disturb 
him  this  morning;  he  often  sleeps  until  twelve 
o'clock.  There  is  nothing  like  responsibility  to 
make  a  man  sleep,  and  my  poor  husband  is  so 
worried  by  politics!  I  often  wonder  how  he  lives." 

Desmond  asked  himself  if  he  could  be  dream- 
ing. Was  it  possible  that  any  woman  could  so 
conceal  her  feelings?  Was  she  callous?  Or  was 
it  an  overmastering  desire  to  save  her  husband 
from  reproach  that  made  her  talk  in  this  way? 
He  could  not  understand  it.  She  could  not  avoid 
thinking  that  he  might  have  heard  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  night  before.  Later,  when  he  under- 
stood better  the  conditions  under  which  she  had 
spent  her  earlier  days,  he  was  able  to  gauge  her 
feelings  very  accurately. 

Desmond  had  neither  the  tact  nor  the  expe- 
rience necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  anybody  who  seemed  to  him  to  be 
playing  a  part.  In  fact,  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
woman  who  could  play  a  part  was  a  great  puzzle 
to  him.  In  truth,  if  the  success  he  longed  for 
should  depend  on  dissimulation,  he  could  never 
gain  it.  He  was  incapable  of  appearing  even  for 
a  moment  what  he  was  not;  and  when  Nellie 
broke  into  praise  of  Miles  and  his  admirable 
qualities  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  private  citizen, 
Patrick  was  obstinately  silent.  But  Nellie  did  not 
mind  this  much;  it  convinced  her  that  he  prob- 
ably suspected  that  Miles  was  not  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  appear  at  breakfast;  so  she  changed  the 
subject,  wisely  considering  that  in  a  short  time' 
— after  he  had  attained  greater  knowledge  of 
political  and  social  life  at  the  Grand  Windsor — 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  subterfuges  on 
her  part.  But  at  present,  as  she  admitted  to  her- 
self, Patrick  was  "green,"  and    needed  to  be 


treated  as  a  tender  plant  in  the  early  stage  of  its 
existence.  As  for  him,  his  heart  was  bursting  with 
pity  for  her.  Even  little  Miley,  coated  with  bread 
and  milk,  had  a  halo  of  pathos  about  him,  in 
Patrick's  eyes. 

If  Nellie  could  have  guessed  what  was  in  her 
cousin's  mind,  she  would  have  been  both  aston- 
ished and  offended.  If  Miles  the  elder  had  dared 
to  strike  Miles  the  younger,  Nellie  would  have 
behaved  like  a  tigress;  and  therefore  she  would 
have  keenly  resented  any  pity  bestowed  on  the 
child;  she  could  take  care  of  him.  She  would 
have  as  keenly  resented  any  sympathy  for  herself; 
she  had  lived  too  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  The 
Anchor  not  to  have  come  to  believe  that  a  blow 
or  two  from  a  husband  was  one  of  the  risks  of 
matrimony.  To  her  it  did  not  mean  degrada- 
tion: it  meant  unpleasantness  and  pain  for  the 
moment.  According  to  Nellie's  code — the  code 
of  The  Anchor, — a  wife  might  hit  back  at  her 
husband  if  he  struck  her  when  he  was  sober;  but 
to  strike  a  drunken  man  was  a  cruelty  unheard 
of.  And  to  Nellie,  who,  from  observation,  had 
known  that  the  matrimonial  state  was  full  of 
risks,  the  horror,  the  contempt,  the  despondency, 
which  the  scene  of  the  night  before  had  aroused 
in  Desmond,  would  have  been  incomprehensible. 
During  the  night  he  had  half  resolved  to  flee 
from  the  place;  but  Miles'  promise  had  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  perhaps  he 
had  been  specially  called  to  New  York  to  act  as 
his  cousin's  champion.  Nellie's  artificial  smile 
and  her  brisk,  self-satisfied  manner  put  the 
champion  suggestion  to  flight  at  once.  Desmond 
looked  at  little  Miley,  and  thought  of  the  child's 
fate,  with  his  father's  example  before  him.  He 
had  no  appetite.  Nellie  urged  him  to  eat,  but  he 
could  not. 

"My  husband,"  she  said,  confidentially}  "sel- 
dom has  time  to  write  a  letter,  and  I  guess  you'll 
find  a  great  bundle;  but  you  need  not  answer 
them  all.  To-night  you  will  go  down  town  with 
me,  to  Lize  Smith's  party.  I  have  to  go  for  Miles' 
sake,  and  you'll  have  to  be  polite  to  everybody; 
but  it's  not  the  sphere  in  which  I  generally  move. 
I  am  much  more  at  home  at  my  sister-in-law's 
— Mrs.  Arthur  Fitzgerald's, — where  you  really 
meet  the  best  people.  In  politics,  a  woman  has 
to  do  a  great  deal  she  doesn't  want  to  do;  and 
if  I  don't  go  to  Lize  Smith's,  folks  will  say  that 
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I  am  'stuck  up';  and  that  will  lose  Miles  some 
votes,  you  know." 

Desmond  did  not  know,  and  he  did  not  care. 
How  could  this  woman  prattle  on  in  this  way, 
after  the  tragedy  of  the  night  before? 

"  Of  course  it's  part  of  your  duty  to  go  with 
me,  or  else  I  shouldn't  ask  you.  I  must  say 
that  Lize  is  a  good  sort  of  girl — a  little  bad-tem- 
pered, but  good-hearted.  We  were  formerly  very 
intimate — we  met  very  often  in  one  of  the  largest 
drygoods  shops  in  this  city,— and  sometimes 
she  presumes  a  little  on  her  former  acquaint- 
ance with  me.  I  have  gone  up  in  the  world, 
Patrick  Desmond;  and  I  ain't  ashamed  of  it! " 

She  dropped  her  artificial  smile  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  offence. 
Desmond  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  I  say  I  ain't  ashamed  of  it;  and  when  you 
have  the  same  advantages  and  social  standing  as 
we  have,  I  hope  you  won't  be  ashamed  of  it." 

Desmond  promised  that  he  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  it, — not,  however,  knowing  very  well 
what  "it"  referred  to. 

"You'll  see  something  of  city  life,"  said  Nellie, 
patronizingly;  "and  that  will  be  an  advantage, 
even  if  it's  not  the  bong-tong  or  the  four  hun- 
dred. There  are  many  nice  people  who  are  not 
of  the  four  hundred,"  continued  Nellie,  aggres- 
sively; "although  you  country  people  get  the 
idea  that  the  four  hundred  are  the  best  people 
in  New  York.  It's  nonsense!  There's  a  gent  and 
lady  on  the  first  floor  that  wear  diamonds  larger 
than  anybody  in  the  four  hundred  ever  wore." 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  said  Desmond,  " I'll 
begin  work." 

Bat  Nellie  was  in  the  mood  for  talking.  It  was 
not  often  that  she  had  the  pleasure  of  patroniz- 
ing a  rustic  from  the  provinces. 

"You'll  see  how  people  live  in  the  tenement 
houses.  My  brother-in-law,  John  Longworthy, 
has  written  a  book  called  *  Poverty  and  Sin,'  or 
some  such  trash;  and  it  has  turned  everybody 
against  him." 
"Do you  'knoTf  him?"  asked  Patrick, interested. 
"Of  course  I  do!  He  married  Miley's  sister; 
and  a  more  stuck-up  and  putting-on-airs  kind  of 
people  /  don't  want  to  see  than  he  and  his  wife 
are.  That  Esther — Miley's  sister — can  say  things 
that  would  make  your  blood  run  cold;  and  she's 
the  kind  that  makes  you  so  mad  that  you  can't 


think  of  anything  nasty  to  say  until  it  is  too  late. 
Now  Mary — that's  Arthur  Fitzgerald's  wife — is 
different.  She's  a  soft  kind  of  a  fool,  with  no 
style  about  her,"— Nellie  assumed  her  artificial 
smile  to  show  the  difference.  "  But  she's  fond  of 
Miles,  who  was  always  the  best  of  brothers  to  her, 
— though  sometimes  her  husband  makes  her  for- 
get that,  and  then  she's  ungrateful.  But  we  must 
expect  it  in  this  world,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

Again  Desmond  did  not  attempt  to  search  for 
the  antecedent  of  the  "it";  he  was  interested  in 
John  Longworthy's  book,  with  which  the  press 
of  the  whole  country  had  been  busy. 

"And  you  really  know  John  Longworthy?" 
said  Patrick,  with  the  innocent  enthusiasm — alas, 
so  shortlived!— of  the  hero- worshipper.  "What 
a  terrible  book  he  has  written  about  tenement- 
house  life  in  New  York!   Is  it  true?" 

"True!"  exclaimed  Nellie, becoming  suddenly 
very  indignant  and  natural.  "It's  true  enough 
that  there  is  a  mixed  crowd  in  tenement  houses. 
And  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  beer-drinking  going  on,  and  that  the  girls 
do  care  a  great  deal  for  picnics  and  speelin'  and 
good  clothes;  but  who  doesn't?  Why,  I  was  born 
in  a  tenement  house,"  she  said,  clinching  the 
argument;  "and  I'm  none  the  worse  for  it!  I  am 
a  lady  in  every  sense,  I  hope.  And  there  is  as 
much  fun  and  enjoyment  in  tenement  houses  as 
you'd  find  anywhere.  And  why  shouldn't  girls  like 
to  dance?  I  could  die  speelin'  myself." 

After  a  pause  the  young  man  humbly  asked 
what  "speelin"'  was. 

"  Oh,"  Nellie  answered,  pityingly,  "  it's  a  kind 
of  waltz;  but  John  Longworthy  talks  about  it  in 
his  book  as  if  it  were  murder!  When  I  read 
about  the  book  in  The  Sun,  I  says  to  Miles,  'The 
man's  an  upstart.'  And  I  says,  *  If  it  gets  out  that 
he's  your  brother-in-law,  you'll  lose  votes  among 
the  people  you  depend  on.'  And  so  we  never 
speak  of  him.  It's  hard  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
own  brother-in-law.  He  lived  in  the  Bowery 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  got  the  material  for 
his  book  under  false  pretences.  It's  a  painful 
subject, — we  never  speak  of  it." 

Patrick,  anxious  to  avoid  further  reference  to 
so  painful  a  subject,  proposed  to  go  to  work,  and 
Nellie  showed  him  a  desk  in  the  corner  of  the 
parlor.  With  some  assistance  from  her,  he  an- 
swered several  letters.  It  was  not  a  hard  task,  for 
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Nellie  enjoyed  dictating  to  him;  and  he  could 
not  help  being  impressed  by  her  common-sense, 
and  even  a  certain  tact,  which  was  not,  h6wever, 
embarrassed  by  a  great  reverence  for  the  truth. 

The  morning  wore  on.  Patrick  wrote  quickly, 
annoyed  by  the  noise  of  the  street,  and  yet  curious 
about  it.  He  was  sometimes  amused,  sometimes 
depressed  by  Nellie's  directions;  and  he  stopped 
once  and  remonstrated  when  she  made  Miles 
promise,  by  letter,  to  grant  the  same  favor  to  two 
different  persons. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said;  "you're  paid  to  write  letters, 
not  to  think.  It  has  to  be  done:  it's  politics." 

At  noon  Miles  appeared,  with  a  swollen  face 
and  sullen  eyes.  He  gradually  became  good- 
humored,  and  signified  his  approval  of  Patrick's 
handwriting. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  put  you  behind 
a  pair  of  the  best-up  bays  on  the  road — Jeff 
Rowley  at  the  livery-stable  rents  them  to  me, — 
and  drive  you  out  the  Mount  St.  Vincent's  road." 

Patrick  thanked  him,  and  said  he  had  not 
much  interest  in  fast  driving;  but  that  he  would 
take  a  stroll  on  Broadway  in  the  afternoon,  if 
Miles  would  tell  him  how  to  get  there.  However, 
it  turned  out  that  there  were  so  many  letters  to 
answer  that  a  stroll  was  out  of  the  question. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Miles  disappeared.  At 
dinner  Nellie  wore  a  splendid,  heliotrope-colored 
dress,  with  a  very  high  collar  and  a  long  train. 

"I  usually  wear  a  low  neck  when  I  go  into 
society,  but  the  people  at  Lize  Smith's  wouldn't 
understand  it,"  she  said.  And  Patrick  was  just  as 
much  puzzled  by  the  "  low  neck  "  as  he  had  been 
by  many  other  allusions  during  the  day,  so  he 
let  it  pass.  It  tired  him  to  ask  questions  and  to 
receive  unintelligible  answers  in  Bowery  slang. 

Later,  when  little  Miley  had  been  tucked  away 
— Patrick  was  called  to  see  how  pretty  he  looked 
when  asleep, — it  was  time  to  go  to  the  Smith 
assembly.  Nellie  was  very  thoughtful  on  her  way 
down  town.  She  carried  a  roll  of  music  and  a 
large  purple  fan.  She  spoke  little;  occasionally 
she  hummed  a  tune,  and  when  she  observed  that 
Desmond  noticed  it  she  said:  "Excuse  me!  I 
may  be  asked  to  sing  to-night,  and  I'm  afraid 
I'll  forget  the  key." 

In  reality,  she  was  considering  how  best  to  crush 
Lize  Smith  with  magnificent  condescension. 
She  knew  that  she  would  be  the  observed  of 


all  observers;  she  expected  that  veiled  sarcasms 
would  be  directed  at  her.  She  felt  that  Lize 
Smith  could  not  but  compare  the  two  positions 
in  life;  and  that  the  elegance  of  her  heliotrope 
gown,  and  the  cultivated  accents  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Fortescue  had  taught  her  to  warble,  would 
fill  Lize  with  uncontrollable  envy.  Still,  she 
sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  old  life.  Miles  was 
in  the  Assembly,  and  all  that;  and  yet — but,  after 
all,  she  said  to  herself,  he  was  better  than  Jim 
Smith,  whom  she  might  have  married  if  she  had 
wanted  to.  She  had  some  doubts  about  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  Desmond  with  her;  she  reflected, 
however,  that  he  must  meet  her  mother  sooner  or 
later  in  the  tenement  house  called  The  Anchor; 
and  no  doubt  the  Smiths'  way  of  living  was  as 
fine  as  anything  he  had  known  at  home. 

When  they  descended  from  the  elevated  rail-  ^ 
way  car,  Nellie  seized  her  train  with  a  grace  that 
extorted  an  admiring  whistle  from  the  newsboy 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and  asked  Patrick  to 
hold  the  fan  and  the  roll  of  music.  Thus  bur- 
dened, he  followed  her  through  various  streets, 
dark,  dirty,  and  bordered  with  empty  carts.  The 
sidewalks  were  crowded  with  children  of  all 
ages,  jumping  upon  the  carts,  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  screaming,  yelling,  crying,  laughing. 

The  houses  were  so  high,  and  the  space  seemed 
so  narrow  between  them,  that  Desmond's  lungs 
refused  to  do  their  work.  His  chest  was  oppressed, 
and  he  fancied  for  a  moment  that  he  should 
stifle.  He  looked  up  at  the  fire-escapes,  loaded 
with  fluttering  carpets  and  odds  and  ends  of  all 
kind,  above  which  showed  an  occasional  human 
head.  How  soft,  how  sweet,  how  full  of  fresh 
odors,  was  the  twilight  on  the  river-bank  at  Red- 
wood at  this  hour!  How  sordid,  how  wretched, 
how  appalling,  it  was  here! 

The  figures  on  the  doorsteps — carelessly  clad 
women  nursing  their  babies,  old  women  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  the  Polish-Jewish  widow 
with  her  dingy  wig,— the  Chinese  gliding  along 
on  his  cork  soles,  the  children  going  in  and  out 
with  their  tin  cans  of  beer,  the  oaths,  the  outcries, 
the  swarming  life  everywhere,  opened  a  new  vista 
to  Patrick  Desmond.  It  was  only  a  glimpse,  but 
it  horrified  him  more  than  all  his  later  knowl- 
edge of  this  life  had  power  to  horrify  him.  They 
went  through  many  streets.  Nellie's  fine  wrap 
and  gown  attracted  *no  attention;  for  in  these 
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districts  finery  was  not  unusual,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally reserved  for  Sundays. 

"Do  these  poor  children  live  here  always?'^ 
asked  Desmond,  as  they  passed  through  a  group 
of  little  ones  of  all  sizes  and  nationalities,  some 
so  pretty  that  the  dust  and  stain  of  a  long  day 
had  not  spoiled  them. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Nellie,  sharply.  "Better 
people  than  you  live  here." 

"But  the  children!"  said  Patrick,— "but  the 
children!   O  God!" 

Nellie  turned  abruptly.  "  I  want  you  to  know, 
Mr.  Desmond,  that  I'm  a  lady, — I  don't  permit 
swearing  in  my  presence." 

Patrick  did  not  hear;  she  seemed  very  trivial 
in  the  presence  of  this  phase  of  life.  He  shud- 
dered, and  an  almost  intolerable  feeling  of  home- 
^sickness  came  upon  him. 

After  a  time,  varied  by  several  slight  collisions, 
in  which  Nellie  raised  her  voice  in  tones  that 
commanded  respect,  they  reached  the  front  of 
the  tenement  house  occupied  by  the  Smiths.  The 
third  story  of  this  house  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated; the  doorstep  and  the  sidewalk  were  fringed 
by  groups  of  children. 

"Oh, my!"  they  cried  in  chorus, as  Nellie  ap- 
proached; and  one  shrill  voice  called  out,  "Ain't 
she  a  dandy?" 

An  old  woman,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  lean- 
ing against  the  inevitable  cart,  exclaimed:  "'Tis 
Nellie  Mulligan,  as  I  live!" 

Upon  this  several  urchins,  who  were  perched 
on  the  cart  behind  the  old  lady,  struck  up  the 
Mulligan  Guards,  an  ancient  but  still  popular 
song  in  the  district. 

Desmond  preceded  Nellie  up  the  dark  stair- 
case. He  was  told  to  knock  at  a  door  which 
seemed  to  hide  much  hilarity  from  the  outer 
world;  for  the  tuning  of  fiddles  and  snatches  of 
laughter  came  from  between  the  cracks. 

Lize  Smith,  nee  Brown,  opened  the  door.  Time 
had  further  idented  her  brow  and  made  her  fret- 
ful expression  more  distinct.  Nevertheless,  she 
wore  a  Psyche  knot,  large  puffed  sleeves,  and  half 
a  dozen  jingling  bangles  at  her  wrists.  She  clasped 
Nellie  to  her  heart  in  rapture. 

"Only  a  few  friends,"  she  said,  taking  in 
Nellie's  costume  with  an  eagle  eye;  "only  a  few 
friends  to  celebrate  our  good  luck."  And  she 
kissed  Nellie  rapturously.  "Jim's  uncle  died  the 


other  day,  and  left  him  the  best  grocery  store  at 
Far  Rockaway." 

"  How  lucky! "  exclaimed  Nellie.  "  I  was  afraid 
he'd  never  get  anything  to  do.  A  few  friends?" 
she  said,  turning  gracefully.  "A  great  many  friends 
I  should  say!  Now,"  she  whispered,  giving  way  to 
her  fatal  propensity  to  patronage, "  don't  intro- 
duce me  to  every\ioAy\  we  must  draw  the  line — " 

"You  know  everybody  already,"  snapped  Lize. 
"  There's  Birdie  Branagan — don't  you  remember 
him?  He  took  my  white  satin  shoes  to  you  the 
night  you  went  to  the  Lady  Rosebuds  with  Miley. 
Birdie,  here's  Nellie  Mulligan  that  was!" 

There  was  a  titter  from  the  row  of  chairs  around 
the  walls.  Birdie,  who  was  a  youth  of  six  feet  at 
least,  with  square  shoulders,  a  cropped  head,  a 
mouth  as  hard  as  a  flint,  and  like  a  straight  line 
drawn  above  an  equally  hard,  square  chin,  raised 
himself,  accordion  in  hand,  and  said: 

"Hello,  Nell!  When's  Miley  goin' to  give  de 
May  picnic?" 

Birdie,  as  he  stood  up,  was  a  turbulent-looking 
creature.  His  pilot-jacket  was  drawn  in  wrinkles 
about  his  waist;  he  wore  a  blue  shirt,  and  his 
legs  were  encased  in  very  tight  trousers,  with  a 
large  swelling  on  each  knee.  Nellie  turned  to 
the  other  guest,  and  Birdie  sat  down. 

"See!"  he  said,  "I'm  de  champeen  accordeen 
player  on  Cherry  Hill,  and  de  crow  won't  notice 
me.    See!" 

"  Birdie  recites  beautiful  now,"  Lize  whispered. 
"  He  takes  lessons  from  Professor  Macgeoghegan; 
he  thinks  Professor  Fortescue  too  common." 

Nellie  tossed  her  head  and  presented  Des- 
mond, who  took,  as  soon  as  he  could,  a  chair  in 
the  remotest  corner.  The  room  was  filled  with 
young  men  and  women;  the  young  men  wearing 
very  high  collars  or  no  collars  at  all,  all  with 
cropped  heads  and  a  general  air  of  swagger. 
The  young  women  were  dressed  in  gowns  made 
in  imitation  of  the  reigning  fashion,  except 
Katie  Grogan,  who,  owing  to  financial  difficulties, 
was  attired  in  a  very  light  summer  gown  and  an 
old  fur  cape.  The  truth  was  that  her  husband, 
who  was  the  life  of  the  company,  full  of  the 
most  delicious  jokes,  had  spent  her  earnings  for 
several  weeks  at  the  races.  Katie,  who  had  a 
bright  face,  but  a  hectic  color,  was  determined 
to  enjoy  herself,  and  had  secured  a  night  off  from 
the  arduous  task  of  playing  in  a  dime  museum. 
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Desmond,  from  his  corner,  viewed  the  assem- 
bly with  a  heavy  heart.  He  had  not  much  sense 
of  humor,  and  he  could  see  only  the  squalid 
side  of  these  people's  lives.  He  knew  little  about 
them  as  yet;  but  the  commonness  of  their  at- 
mosphere depressed  him.  What  shrill  laughter, 
what  curious  slang,  what  coarseness  of  manner! 
And  these — he  judged  from  their  names — had 
sprung  from  the  same  race  as  his  father  and 
mother.  The  best  quality  he  saw  in  any  of  these 
men  seemed  to  be  a  certain  animal  good  nature. 
But  in  all  Redwood  there  was  no  brute  like  the 
champion  player  of  the  accordion;  he  seemed 
to  be  as  near  to  a  bulldog  as  any  human  creat- 
ure could  be.  What  had  brought  these  people  to 
this  depth,  and  how  was  it  to  be  remedied?  He 
himself  was  no  richer,  not  much  better  educated 
perhaps  than  these  fellows;  but  he  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  being  of  them. 

Nellie  passed  through  the  two  rooms,  took  off 
her  bonnet,  and  made  greetings  with  graceful 
condescension.  Amid  applause,  Jim  Smith  rolled 
a  keg  of  beer  through  the  two  rooms  into  the 
kitchen;  the  three  Italians  in  the  back-room 
tuned  their  musical  instruments.  Lize  Smith  an- 
nounced, with  a  giggle,  that  Mrs.  Miles  Galligan 
would  sing.  Mrs.  Miles  refused;  Lize  insisted; 
Birdie  Branagan,  in  his  playful  way,  tried  to  lift 
her  from  her  chair,  while  Patrick  grew  hot  with 
indignation. 

Nellie  yielded  at  last.  She  borrowed  a  lemon 
drop  and  coughed  several  times.  Then  she  took 
her  position  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  unrolled 
the  sheet  of  music  with  much  crackling,  and  said 
sweetly  to  the  accordion  champion:  "Give  me  a 
minor  key."  The  champion  dashed  into  "Annie 
Rooney."  There  was  a  general  protest:  it  was 
low.  "  Maggie  Murphy's  Home  "  or  "  Comrades  " 
might  do,  but  nothing  common.  Again  Nellie 
demanded  a  minor  key,  with  a  look  of  haughty 
reproach;  then  she  kicked  her  train  with  her 
left  foot,  adjusted  a  hairpin,  and,  as  the  accordion 
uttered  a  squeak,  began: 

«« Only  a  violet,  dawHng." 

It  was  a  triumph;  she  ended  with  her  hand 
•on  her  heart,  and  these  words: 
"  Only  a  violet,  dawling, — 

On-lee  thy  pickchewer  true; 
Only  a  photograph,  swee-e-e-e-test, 
Is  ahl  I  have  of  you-oo-oo!" 


Called  out  a  second  time,  she  borrowed  a 
photograph  from  Lize's  album,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  heart  with  pathos.  One  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop  as  her  voice  rose  high  on  the  "  oo  " — if 
one  could  have  heard  anything;  and  Jim  Smith 
said  sternly  that  there  ought  not  be  a  dry  eye 
in  the  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Foolish  Mother.* 

TNTO  his  poor  abode  she  came, 

Clad  in  velvets,  a  high-born  dame; 
The  good  priest,  smiling,  with  gentle  grace 
Welcomed  her  to  the  lowly  place. 

Three  bright  children  beside  her  stood, 
Brave  and  beautiful,  fair  and  good; 
And  as  he  patted  each  golden  head, 
"What  shall  you  make  of  your  boys?"  he  said. 

The  mother  turned  with  a  look  of  pride  , 
To  her  oldest  treasure,  and  thus  replied: 
"This  one.  Father,  to  court  must  go; 
For  the  King  needs  loyal  men,  you  know." 

"That  is  well.  And  the  next?"  said  he. 
"Father,  a  soldier  he  must  be." 
"Good!   And  this  one, your  heart's  own  joy? — 
Madame,  shall  he  be  a  priest — this  boy?" 

"A  priest!"  she  cried, with  her  eyes  aflame. 
As  though  the  title  meant  guilt  or  shame. 
"  Far,  far  better  to  see  him  dead ! " 
"Alas,  poor  mother!"  Don  Bosco  said. 

That  same  evening  a  woman  ran 
Like  one  distraught^to  the  holy  man. 

"Come,  come.  Father! "  she  wildly  cried. 

"  My  boy  is  dying, — my  hope,  my  pride! 

"Save  him,  save!   I  will  gladly  give 
My  child  to  God,  if  he  may  but  live." 
But  the  pale  moon  gazed  from  the  sky  that  night 
On  an  empty  home  and  an  angel  bright. 

And  she  never  forgot  till  her  dying  day 
The  priest's  sad  eyes  as  he  turned  away. 
Leaving  her  with  the  silent  dead. 
"God  has  been  good  to  you!"  he  said. 

M.  E.  M. 


*  An  Incident  in  the  life  of  Don  Bosco. 
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Reminiscences  of  Windthorst. 


BY    EL%IS    SCHREIBER. 

ABOUT  twelve  miles  from  Osnabriick,  in 
the  former  kingdom  and  present  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  there  stretches  a  range  of 
wooded  hills,  which  are  popularly  considered  to 
be  the  theatre  of  the  exploits  of  the  famous  Duke 
Wittekind,  of  Saxony.  For  centuries  the  neigh- 
borhood remained  unheeded  by  the  world  at 
large,  until  it  acquired  a  fresh  notoriety  as  being 
the  scene  of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  Wind- 
thorst. His  father  belonged  to  the  lower  grades 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  conducted  all  the  law 
business  of  the  district  round  the  little  town  of 
Osterkappeln.  The  family,  however,  did  not  live 
there,  but  on  a  farm  known  as  Kaldenhof,  about 
two  miles  off,  the  management  of  which  Wind- 
thorst's  father  superintended.  It  is  a  charming 
and  sequestered  spot,  situated  in  a  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  wood  and  water,  green  pastures  and 
fertile  corn-fields;  while  some  ancient  ruins  close 
at  hand  redeem  it  from  being  commonplace, 
and  lend  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  scene.  The 
house  itself  is  a  simple  but  roomy  building,  of 
grey  stone,  belonging  to  the  last  century,  and 
standing  quite  alone,  as  the  cottages  of  the  farm 
laborers  are  all  a  little  way  off.  It  was  here  that 
Ludwig  Windthorst  was  born,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  181 2,  and  here  his  boyhood  was  passed. 
He  used  to  go  to  Osterkappeln  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  church  and  school,  until  his  father 
sent  him  to  reside  at  Osnabriick,  in  the  house  of 
a  relative — one  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
cathedral, — in  order  that  he  might  enter  the  gym- 
nasium. The  lad  was  already  a  thorough  West- 
phalian,  full  of  reverence  for  the  past,  and  ready 
to  defend  whatever  was  right  and  true.  Brought 
up  in  the  country,  and  accustomed  to  join  in  the 
sports  of  the  peasant  boys  of  the  neighborhood, 
he  preserved  throughout  life  a  kindly  feeling  for 
these  humble  companions  of  his  boyish  days; 
one  of  them,  some  years  later,  became  Bishop 
of  Osnabriick,  and  was  numbered  among  his 
staunchest  and  most  faithful  friends.  Amid  all 
the  occupations  and  distractions  of  his  political 
career,  he  never  forgot  Kaldenhof.  To  a  new  and 


beautiful  church  which  was  erected  at  a  subse^ 
quent  period,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  valley,  he  gave  an  altar  dedicated  to  his 
patrons  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis,  and  to  the  glo- 
rious St.  Michael,  leader  of  the  heavenly  host. 

But  it  is  time  to  follow  him  to  Osnabriick. 
He  was  ten  years  old  when  he  went  there,  and  did. 
not,  at  the  outset,  take  to  his  new  surroundings. 
He  missed  the  free  life  of  the  country;  mind  and 
body  suffered  in  consequence;  the  result  being 
that,  though  naturally  clever  and  bright,  he  got 
on  so  badly  at  school  that  his  father  declared 
he  would  take  him  away  and  apprentice  him  to 
a  shoemaker.  The  tide,  however,  soon  turned: 
Ludwig  became  a  favorite  with- his  teachers,  and 
the  excellent  reports  they  gave  of  him  more  than 
satisfied  his  father.  One  of  his  tutors  described 
him  as  singularly  clear-headed,  gifted  with  un- 
common penetration,  somewhat  crotchety,  but 
truly  and  sincerely  pious.  About  this  period 
Windthorst  wished  to  become  a  priest;  but, 
though  no  opposition  was  made  to  his  desire, 
the  idea  of  embracing  the  sacerdotal  state  seems 
to  have  gradually  died  out  of  his  mind;  and 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  was  time  for  him 
to  quit  the  gymnasium,  he  finally  chose  the  law 
as  his  future  calling. 

Aware  that  it  behoved  him  to  work  hard,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  do  so.  Indeed,  non  recuso 
laborem  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  motto 
throughout  life.  At  the  University  of  Gottingen 
first,  and  that  of  Heidelberg  afterward,  he  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  in  four  years'  time  he 
returned  to  his  native  province  and  settled  there 
as  an  advocate.  The  youth  was  thoroughly 
happy  during  his  university  life,  and  in  his  old 
age  it  was  his  delight  to  relate  anecdotes  of  his 
student  days.  He  dearly  loved  a  joke,  even 
when  it  went  against  himself — which,  however,  it 
seldom  did;  for  his  ready  tongue  and  power  of 
repartee  made  him  a  formidable  antagonist. 

Windthorst  seems  to  have  made  but  slow  way 
during  the  first  part  of  his  practice  as  an  advo- 
cate. His  clients  were  not  many,  nor  were  his 
fees  very  large;  so  that  when  he  asked  for  the 
hand  of  Juliana  Engelen,  his  future  father-in- 
law,  with  practical  good  sense,  felt  compelled  to 
fix  a  certain  sum  as  the  lowest  possible  income 
upon  which  he  would  allow  the  obscure  young 
lawyer  to  marry  his  daughter.   All  difficulties 
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were  eventually  smoothed  away,  and  in  May, 
1838,  Windthorst  was  married.  Four  children 
were  born  to  him,  of  whom  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  died  young.  His  remaining  daughter 
had  the  mournful  privilege  of  watching  beside 
his  dying  bed. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  his  worldly  pros- 
pects improved,  but  the  next  ten  years  appear 
to  have  slipped  quietly  and  uneventfully  away. 
No  special  record  of  them  has  been  preserved. 
In  1849  ^6  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Han- 
overian Landtag.  Two  years  later  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Second  Chamber,  and  shortly 
after  became  Minister  of  Justice.  In  1853  he  re- 
tired from  the  Cabinet,  and  did  not  again  enter 
office  until  1862.  After  the  Austro- Prussian  war 
and  the  annexation  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  Dr. 
Windthorst  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions with  Prince  Bismarck  on  behalf  of  King 
George,  ending  with  the  arrangement  of  1867. 
After  that  time  he  acted  as  the  chief  adviser 
and  political  representative  of  the  deposed  dy- 
nasty, to  which  he  was  siricerely  attached.  In 
1867  he  was  returned  by  the  Hanoverian  con- 
stituency of  Meppen  as  member  both  of  the 
German  Parliament  and  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies,  where  some  years  later,  after  the  death 
of  Mallinckrodt,  he  assumed  the  leadership.  At 
this  period  he  achieved  such  a  position,  through 
his  energy,  determination,  tact,  and  eloquence, 
that  he  became,  and  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  the  most  influential  political  leader  in  the 
German  Empire. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  some  reminiscences 
of  this  gifted  man,  furnished  by  those  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  we  may  make 
two  general  remarks  in  regard  to  his  career.  The 
first  is  that,  although  he  had  many  political  and 
religious  adversaries,  he  had  not  one  personal 
enemy.  That  this  could  be  possible  reflects  im- 
mense credit  upon  him,  and  proves  at  once  his 
self-restraint,  kindness  of  heart,  and  freedom 
from  bitter  or  rancorous  foeling;  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  how  easily,  with  his  sharp  and 
ready  tongue,  he  could  have  avenged  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  opponents.  The  second  point 
is  not  less  striking.  No  one  who  studies  his  life 
can  fail  to  observe  that  he  owed  his  elevation 
entirely  to  his  own  talents  and  force  of  character. 
With  the  axe  of  his  bright,  keen  intellect  he 


hewed  each  successive  step  in  the  rock  he  climbed 
with  so  sure  a  foot.  Unaided  by  wealth,  by  aris- 
tocratic connections,  or  by  influential  patrons; 
short  of  stature,  plain  of  face,  unpretending  in 
manner,  Ludwig  Windthorst  made  his  way  to 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  men  of  his  day. 
When  at  length  he  .stood  in  the  Reichstag,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many, and,  with  all  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  gal- 
lantly headed  the  fight  which  ended  in  signal 
victory,  he  never  became  puffed  up,  or  suffered 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  breath  of  fame; 
but  remained  modest,  simple,  humble  to  the  end. 
This  the  grace  of  God  enabled  him  to  do  because 
he  was  a  true  and  loyal  son  of  Holy  Church,  a 
defender  of  her  rights,  a  devout  and  practical 
Catholic,  a  loving  child  of  that  Blessed  Mother 
whom  he  delighted  to  invoke  under  the  title  of 
Sedes  Sapientice.  In  his  case  the  promise  was 
signally  fulfilled:  "Forsake  her  not,  and  she  shall 
keep  thee;  love  her,  and  she  shall  preserve  thee." 
(Prov.,  iv,  6.) 

How  dear  her  honor  was  to  his  pious  heart  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  wished,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude 
for  his  great  services  to  the  cause  of  religion,  to 
purchase  and  present  to  him  an  estate,  he  de- 
clined the  offer,  expressing  his  desire  that  the 
sum  subscribed  should  be  devoted  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  cherished  project — that  of 
erecting  in  Hanover  a  church  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  work 
completed  during  his  lifetime.  The  church  was 
consecrated  in  May  of  last  year.  It  is  a  simple 
and  graceful  structure,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  of  brick  and  glazed  tiles,  in  Saxo-Gothic 
style,  with  a  slender,  tapering  spire.  The  nave  and 
adjoining  aisles  are  lofty,  and  all  three  of  equal 
height.  The  high  altar,  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  woodcarving,  adorned  with  paintings  of  a  high 
order,  was  one  of  the  Jubilee  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  church.  In 
the  side  choir  on  the  right  is  an  altar  of  Our 
Lady;  on  the  left,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph. 
The  pulpit  is  beautifully  carved  in  oak,  as  are 
also  the  altar  rails.  All  the  fittings  of  the  church 
are  in  perfect  correspondence,  although  they 
come  from  every  part  of  the  continent. 

It  is  in  the  centre  of  this  building,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  choir,  that  Dr.Windthorst's  remains 
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have  been  laid.  His  own  idea  was  to  be  interred 
in  Osnabriick,  where  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life  were  spent,  and  where  he  owned  a  vault,  in 
which  his  children  are  buried.  But  on  his  death 
the  public  voice  with  one  accord  declared  that 
no  fitter  resting-place  could  be  found  for  him 
than  the  beautiful  Marienkirche  he  had  himself 
erected  in  Hanover. 

Of  the  many  valuable  gifts  presented  to  Dr. 
Windthorstin  1888,  when  he  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding,  a  large  proportion  consisted  of  sums  of 
money  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  build- 
ing this  church;  for  his  friends  and  admirers 
knew  that  no  other  gifts  would  be  as  acceptable 
to  him.  Many  of  these  contributions  came  from 
Germans  residing  in  North  America,  in  England, 
and  in  Holland.  The  letters  of  congratulation 
he  received  were  innumerable.  Amongst  them 
was  one  written  in  the  name  of  a  little  boy  two 
years  old,  the  son  of  one  of  his  parliamentary 
friends,  enclosing  a  sum  of  money  for  Our  Lady's 
Church.  Dr.  Windthorst  sent  the  following  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  youthful  donor; 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  little  friend, 
for  your  good  wishes  on  my  golden  wedding.  I 
should  say  that  I  hope  you  may  celebrate  yours 
some  day,  were  it  not  that,  from  your  sending  me 
some  money  for  my  church,  I  conclude,  to  my 
great  pleasure,  that  you  have  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  priest.  Should  this  really  be  your  wish,  I  trust 
your  good  mother  will  encourage  it.  I  can  not 
expect  your  father  to  do  this:  he  is  too  much  en- 
grossed with  worldly  affairs.  But  I  hope  you  may 
inherit  his  talent  for  public  speaking,  for  then  you 
will  make  a  firstrate  preacher.  Give  my  kindest  re- 
gards to  both  your  parents.  Best  love  to  yourself." 

In  private  life  Dr. Windthorst  was  most  edify- 
ing: a  pious  Catholic,  a  kind  husband,  an  affec- 
tionate father,  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend.  He 
went  a  good  deal  into  society,  and  was  every- 
where a  welcome  guest.  Though  fashionable 
drawing-rooms  were  open  to  him,  and  the  por- 
tals of  the  great  flung  wide  at  his  approach,  he 
never  deviated  from  his  simple,  we  had  almost 
said  homely,  manner  of  life.  When  in  Berlin  he 
inhabited  a  modest  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Alten 
Jacobstrasze.  During  his  frequent  visits  to  Co- 
logne he  contented  himself  with  a  bedroom  at 
his  hotel;  in  this  apartment  he  received  all  his 
visitors,  sometimes  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in 


the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  sittings  of  the 
Reichstag  often  lasted  seven  hours  at  a  time,  but 
the  sole  refreshment  Windthorst  allowed  himself 
on  these  occasions  was  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
butterbrod.  To  his  frugal  and  abstemious  habits 
may  be  partly  attributed  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  to  so  advanced  an  age. 

During  his  latter  years  he  suffered  from  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  which,  although  it  did 
not  ultimately  prove  fatal,  caused  him  much 
pain,  and  rendered  exertion  difficult  and  trying; 
so  much  so  that  when  setting  out  on  the  journey 
to  Berlin  at  the  end  of  last  year,  he  said  that  he 
was  going  "to  do  the  Way  of  the  Cross."  Yet  he 
would  not  hear  of  abandoning  his  post,  or  even 
relaxing  his  exertions.  If  urged  to  spare  himself 
and  take  a  little  rest,  he  would  reply  that  even 
when  his  presence  might  not  be  absolutely  nec- 
essary, he  did  not  like  to  absent  himself  from 
the  House;  there  might  be  something  that  he 
would  be  sorry  to  miss.  The  first  day  that  Par- 
liament met  he  was  to  be  seen  in  his  place,  nor 
did  he  leave  Berlin  until  the  session  was  over. 

"In  fine,  dry  weather,"  writes  a  fellow-member 
of  Parliament, "  Windthorst  was  accustomed  to 
go  to  the  House  on  foot,  although  his  extreme 
near-sightedness  made  it  dangerous  for  him  to 
walk  alone.  The  crossings  were  a  great  difficulty 
to  him;  in  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares  it 
was  his  habit  to  ask  some  one,  if  a  suitable  in- 
dividual was  at  hand,  to  conduct  him  over  them. 
If  the  person  selected  was  a  well-dressed  man, 
he  would  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  talk  so  agreeably  as  to  induce  him  to  ac- 
company him  further,  provided  their  ways  did 
not  lie  in  different  directions.  After  the  public 
business  was  dispatched  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties, at  one  o'clock  he  would  hasten  down  to  the 
German  Parliament,  where  he  remained  until 
his  dinner  hour — five  or  half-past  five, — without 
allowing  himself  a  moment's  rest,  even  when 
advancing  years  made  him  conscious  of  the 
rapid  diminution  of  his  physical  strength. 

"  To  see  him  standing  in  his  place,"  the  same 
narrator  continues,  "when  a  debate  was  going  on, 
his  right  hand  thrust  into  his  waistcoat,  his  head 
sunk  forward  upon  his  chest,  one  might  imagine 
he  was  paying  no  heed  to  the  proceedings.  Only 
now  and  again  the  expression  that  flitted  over  his 
countenance,  or  some  apposite  remark  that  fell 
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from  his  lips,  gave  evidence  that  he  was  listening 
to  the  speeches  that  were  made.  Listening  he 
was  indeed,  and  most  intently :  not  a  word  escaped 
him,  his  singularly  retentive  memory  enabling 
him  to  remember  every  point  in  a  discussion  of 
five  or  six  hours'  duration;  and  at  its  close  to 
answer  each  speaker  in  turn  with  forcible  and 
appropriate  arguments,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  single  note.  In  this  respect  Windthorst  was 
unrivalled.  Many  a  time  he  has  been  known,  at 
the  close  of  a  long  debate,  to  sum  up  the  whole 
with  unerring  accuracy,  as  if  he  had  all  before 
him  in  shorthand.  Perhaps  the  weakness  of  his 
sight  (in  his  later  years  he  was  almost  blind) 
contributed  to  sharpen  his  hearing  and  render 
his  memory  so  astonishingly  acute." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


An  Answer  to  the  Pope's  Prayer. 

SOME  months  ago  the  Holy  Father,  in  a  letter 
to  certain  French  prelates  who  petitioned  for 
the  canonization  of  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque, wrote  these  remarkable  words:  "You 
can  not  doubt  that  We  also  feel  the  same  desire, 
with  the  object  above  all  of  seeing  the  honor  and 
worship  of  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in- 
creased and  extended.  Therefore  We  impatiently 
await  the  presentation  to  the  Holy  See  of  testi- 
mony to  any  new  indisputable  miracles  accom- 
plished by  God  at  the  intercession  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  for  the  process  of 
canonization.  We  pray,  then,  instantly  to  God 
that  He  would  deign,  for  His  glory  and  the  in- 
crease of  our  holy  religion,  to  manifest  by  fresh 
miracles  the  sanctity  of  His  servant." 

The  same  mail  which  brought  us  this  solemn 
declaration  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  brought  us  also 
the  news  that  a  marvel  had  been  wrought  in  a 
Visitandine  convent  at  St.  Louis,  through  the  in- 
tercession, clearly,  of  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 
This  coincidence  urged  us  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  reputed  miracle;  and,  in  answer  to  a 
request  made  to  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  above 
named  convent,  we  were  favored  with  a  full  and 
authentic  account  of  the  occurrence.  The  super- 
natural character  of  the  cure  recorded  below  is 


indisputably  shown  in  the  recovery  of  the  linen 
relic,  and  in  the  immediate  and  perfect  healing 
of  a  painful  and  mysterious  malady.  The  per- 
manence of  the  cure  is  also  to  be  noted.  Many 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  Sister's  restoration 
to  health,  and  she  retains  no  trace,  except  indeed 
the  memory,  of  her  former  suffering.  We  have 
purposely  deferred  -the  publication  of  this  favor 
until  June,  as  there  will  be  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers  that  God  vouchsafed  this 
wonderful  effect  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  His 
Vicar,  as  well  as  to  manifest  His  complacency  in 
the  virtues  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  and  in  the 
spread  of  devotion  to  His  Sacred  Heart. 

"Sister  Philomena,  whose  cure  we  relate," 
writes  the  Mother  Superior,  "  has  been  in  some 
degree  an  invalid  for  the  past  five  years;  the  first 
indications  of  infirmity  having  been  occasional 
hemorrhages  of  the  nose.  In  the  year  1884  two 
violent  abscesses  in  the  ear,  accompanied  with 
great  pain,  were  relieved  by  poulticing  and  by 
the  discharge  of  blood  and  putrid  matter.  In 
January,  1887,  an  attack  of  laryngitis  brought  her 
to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  the  last  Sacraments 
were  accordingly  administered.  Labored  breath- 
ing which  could  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance, 
eyes  apparently  bursting  from  their  sockets, 
purple-colored  face,  and  a  violent  writhing  of 
the  whole  body,  marked  the  crisis  of  the  attack, 
which  lasted  about  two  hours. 

"The  patient,  however,  vigorously  opposed  an 
operation  recommended  by  Doctors  Tupper, 
Banding  and  Pruet.  She  convalesced  slowly,  but 
afterward  she  constantly  experienced  a  dull  pain 
in  the  head.  Her  former  duties  being  resumed, 
they  were  interrupted  at  intervals  by  sore  throat 
and  ear-ache.  This  same  year  a  fall  which  the 
Sister  sustained  caused,  it  was  supposed,  interna) 
injuries,  from  which  resulted  loss  of  appetite  and 
frequent  discharges  of  blood  from  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  symptoms  growing  more  alarm- 
ing, the  Holy  Viaticum  was  again  administered. 
She  rallied,  however,  and  continued  on  duty, 
though  suffering  much.  There  were  slight  relapses 
during  this  period. 

"In  February,  1889,  during  another  severe 
attack  of  laryngitis,  which  induced  pain  in  the 
head,  accompanied  by  abscess,  an  incision  was 
made  into  the  mastoid  bone  by  Doctors  Tupper 
and  Thomson,  but  without  affording  any  relief. 
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About  three  weeks  later  the  Sister  fell  into  a 
state  of  total  unconsciousness,  which  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  while  in  that  condition 
received  Extreme  Unction.  Then,  after  profuse 
discharges  of  blood  and  pus  through  the  ear, 
nostrils,  and  mouth,  she  regained  consciousness. 
In  February,  1890,  there  was  another  relapse,  and 
the  patient  once  more  received  Extreme  Unction. 

"The  Doctor  again  determined  on  an  opera- 
tion, which  was  not,  however,  performed.  Very 
soon  afterward  the  Sister  lost  the  use  of  all 
her  faculties  during  thirty-six  hours.  From  that 
time  she  was  scarcely  able  to  apply  to  any  duty, 
mental  or  physical.  In  August,  1890,  intense 
pain  in  the  head,  dark  circles  round  the  eyes, 
impaired  sight  and  hearing,  dizziness  and  sleep- 
lessness, formed  new  symptoms  in  her  case. 
Her  torture  reached  its  climax  in  January,  1891, 
in  a  three  hours'  swoon,  and  fever  for  eleven 
days,  the  temperature  sometimes  rising  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees.  The  last  Sacraments 
were  again  administered.  In  March  following, 
the  eyes  began  to  bleed.  Applications  of  chloro- 
form and  moderate  doses  of  morphine  effecting 
little  relief,  the  Doctor's  only  hope  now  lay  in  a 
dangerous  operation.   Still  we  deferred  it. 

"  The  Sister  continued  to  grow  worse,  with  in- 
creasing pain  in  the  head,  swelling  of  the  cheek, 
neck,  shoulder,  and  arm.  Recognizing  the  hope- 
lessness of  her  condition,  and  dreading  the  total 
loss  of  sight,  she  begged,  on  April  7,  that  a 
novena  should  be  made  by  the  community  in 
honor  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary;  praying,  as 
ihe  said,  that  the  will  of  God  in  her  regard 
might  be  done.  The  novena  was  immediately 
commenced;  and  a  phial  of  water,  containing  a 
small  piece  of  linen  which  had  touched  the  bones 
of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  was  carried  to  her 
cell.  Occasionally  she  sipped  this  water,  and 
applied  it,  with  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  to  her 
bleeding  eyes  and  swollen  cheek. 

"While  suffering  from  a  severe  paroxysm  on 
Wednesday  night,  April  8,  she  swallowed  the 
linen  relic,  drinking  at  the  same  time  a  mouthful 
of  water  to  prevent  its  remaining  in  her  throat. 
A  wakeful  night  ensued,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  she  fell  into  a  refreshing  slumber.  The 
sleep  over,  she  became  conscious  that  there  was 
a  strange  substance  just  above  her  left  eye,  and 
to  her  astonishment  (for  she  can  not  yet  imagine 


how  this  object  could  have  entered  her  system) 
she  drew  from  it  a  needle  bearing  near  its  point 
the  miraculous  bit  of  linen!  At  the  same  moment 
all  swelling  and  soreness  disappeared,  and  she 
realized  that  she  was  perfectly  cured.  Hastily 
throwing  her  garments  about  her,  she  repaired 
to  the  church  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  At 
its  conclusion,  full  of  radiant  joy,  and  without  a 
trace  of  her  late  illness,  she  disclosed  the  wonder 
that  had  been  wrought  in  her  favor. 

"Since  then  Sister  Philomena  has  taken  her 
place  at  all  community  exercises,  works,  eats, 
and  sleeps  like  the  rest.  She  has  thus  induced 
a  new  element  of  loving  thankfulness  into  the 
prayers,  and  of  blessed  gladness  into  the  recrea- 
tions, of  our  community.  May  our  dear  Sister 
long  remain  with  us  as  a  visible  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary!" 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

France  is  ringing  with  the  praises  of  the  Abb€ 
Margerin,  parish  priest  of  Fourmies,  who  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  threw  himself  between  an  angry 
crowd  of  workmen  and  an  attacking  band  of 
soldiers,  urging  the  latter  to  cease  firing  and  the 
combatants  to  disperse.  The  civil  authorities 
were  powerless  and  dared  not  interfere.  The 
Abba's  conduct  illustrates  thei)ower  of  religion 
as  it  has  been  illustrated  on  similar  occasions  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  French  atheists  are 
simply  paying  tribute  to  this  power  in  lauding 
the  Abb^  Margerin  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


An  extraordinary  cure — one,  indeed,  that  wears 
all  the  semblance  of  a  real  miracle — is  recorded 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  French  Bulletin  of  Blessed 
John  Baptist  de  la  Salle.  Leandre  Lippens,  a  boy 
of  six  years,  a  pupil  of  the  Quebec  Commer- 
cial Academy,  fell  from  a  height  of  thirty-five 
feet.  When  picked  up  he  was  in  convulsions,  and 
blood  was  rushing  from  his  mouth,  nose,  and 
ears.  The  doctor  pronounced  his  skull  fractured, 
and  declared  that  the  boy  could  not  live  many 
hours.  Extreme  Unction  was  accordingly  admin- 
istered; and  the  director  of  the  Academy,  having 
arrived  at  this  moment,  applied  a  relic  of  Blessed 
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La  Salle.  Instantly  there  was  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  boy  opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
and  looked  at  the  professor.  The  convulsions, 
which  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse,  sub- 
sided at  once,  and  the  patient  fell  into  a  doze, 
which  lasted  several  hours.  On  the  Sunday 
morning  following  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  told 
his  mother  that  a  priest  had  come  to  him  during 
his  sleep  and  cured  him.  Dr.  Rinfret,  M.  L.  A., 
makes  a  public  declaration  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  child  could  not  have  recovered  without  divine 
intervention.  

From  the  Southern  CrosSy  published  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  we  learn  that  a  large  number  of  the  clergy 
of  that  city  recently  visited  Catamarca  (Argentine 
Republic),  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Valley.  Sev- 
eral archbishops  and  bishops  also  attended,  and 
the  National  Government  was  represented  by 
a  battalion  of  troops  with  several  bands  of 
music.  And  thus  throughout  both  hemispheres 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Virgin's  prophecy  taking 
place — "Behold,  henceforth  all  nations  shall  call 
me  blessed!"  

The  Holy  Father  has  decided,  at  the  request 
of  several  Catholic  associations  of  Belgium,  to 
place  the  new  Free  State  of  Congo  under  the 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  King  of 
the  Belgians  has  privately  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  this,  and  will  do  so  publicly  when  the 
dedication  is  formally  made. 


At  the  Catholic  Congress  in  Paris,  M.  Keller, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  champions  of  the 
Church  in  France,  made  a  remarkable  speech.  He 
said  that  the  youth  fresh  from  college  has,  if  he  be 
a  neo-pagan,  only  one  dream — to  become  rich. 
He  can  do  this  by  making  a  "good  marriage." 
"Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  a  good  mar- 
riage?" said  M.Keller.  "Alas!  it  is  not  distinc- 
tion, beauty,  intelligence;  still  less  is  it  a  tenderly 
loved  companion  with  whom  to  spend  the  labo- 
rious days  full  of  charm  in  that  aurea  mediocritas 
formerly  besung  by  the  poet.  No!  a  good  mar- 
riage means  a  big  sack  of  money.  With  this  big 
sack  of  money  the  neo-pagan  marries — too  often 
— a  woman  ugly,  stupid,  or  wicked;  but  it  is 
understood  he  occupies  himself  little  with  his  wife 
and  much  with  his  sack  of  money.  To  increase 


this  treasure,  never  too  heavy,  our  young  husband 
invokes  the  support  of  the  Princes  of  Finance, 
and  humbly  asks  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
speculations  of  which  they  have  the  monopoly. 
He  enriches  himself  more  and  more;  he  becomes 
a  personage  in  the  world,  and  finally  arrives  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  honor;  and  when  he  appears 
anywhere  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Gaulois 
and  the  Figaro.  Although  this  satiated  rich  man 
calls  himself  a  Conservative,  he  has  attained  to 
what  I  consider  the  last  degree  of  selfishness  and 
cowardice — political  indifference." 

These  lines  hold  a  lesson  not  only  for  French- 
men, but  for  all  men  in  a  time  when  materialism 
is  shamelessly  rampant  among  Christians. 


The  corner-stone  of  a  handsome  academy, 
dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  was  laid  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  on  the  24th  ult.,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Scanlan,  of  Salt  Lake.  A  large  number  of  people 
were  present  to  witness  the  imposing  exercises, 
and  manifest  their  interest  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  address  on  the  occasion  was  delivered 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  who  spoke  earnestly  on 
the  necessity  of  religion  in  education,  pointing  in 
confirmation  of  his  words  to  the  adjacent  build- 
ings, where  "not  only  secular  knowledge  was 
taught,  but,  best  of  all,  an  education  of  purity, 
holiness  and  good  citizenship  of  this  free  repub- 
lic." The  new  building  will  be  three  and  a  half 
stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  basement;  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross,  who 
for  several  years  past  have  successfully  directed 
the  educational  interests  of  Ogden. 


The  May  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  English  periodicals, 
has  an  interesting  account  of  the  Holy  Father. 
The  writer,  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  says  that  the 
Peter-pence  is  little  to  meet  the  innumerable 
needs  and  ever-increasing  requirements  of  the 
administration  of  the  Church;  but,  thanks  to  the 
judicious  employment  of  these  revenues,  the  Pope 
succeeds  in  meeting  all  demands.  The  writer 
continues: 

"  Of  late  years  he  has  sensibly  cut  down  useless 
expenses,  and  reduced  the  outward  luxury  of  his 
court  to  the  strictly  necessary.  Some  have  thought 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  him,  accusing  him  of 
avarice;  but  no  one  is  more  open-handed  and  gen- 
erous than  the  Pope  when  it  is  the  question  of  sus 
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taining  some  useful  work  or  of  succoring  some 
great  misfortune.  Periodically  he  aids  the  Propa- 
ganda with  royal  munificence;  he  has  given  half  a 
million  francs  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
only  lately  he  decided  that  the  sums  offered  to  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Jubilee  should  be  devoted  to 
African  missions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  His 
entry  into  the  pontificate  was  marked  by  the  execu- 
tion of  a  grand  artistic  work,  one  which  greatly 
honors  him — the  restoration  of  the  apse  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  which  cost  five  millions  of  francs." 

The  article  ends  with  these  words,  somewhat  re- 
markable as  coming  from  a  non-Catholic  source: 

"The  Popedom  has  lost  the  material  possession 
of  Rome ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  Leo  XIII., 
she  is  preparing  to  take  possession  of  the  world ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  she  has  splendidly  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  her  social  action  and  the  dominions  of  her  moral 
conquests.  Catholicism  may  be  proud  to  salute  in 
its  actual  head  a  man  whose  greatness  of  character 
and  whose  intellectual  superiority  command  the 
admiration  and  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries, 
which  place  him  unequalled  amongst  the  sovereigns 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 


Gratefully  received:  $5  from  "a  Child  of 
Mary,"  an  offering  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Ven.  Cur^  of  Ars;  $2.50  from  "a  Friend,"  Mar- 
blehead,  Mass.,  for  the  same  object;  ^2.50  from 
"  a  client  of  St.  Teresa,"  for  the  Carmelite  nuns; 
^10  from  A.  T.  L.,  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
for  the  destitute  lepers  in  the  diocese  of  Mgr. 
Osouf,  Japan. 

On  the  day  of  the  explosion  of  the  powder- 
magazine  at  Rome,  a  generous  American  called 
on  Mgr.  della  Volpe,  and  presented  a  check  for 
$4,000  toward  repairing  the  damage  to  the  Vatican 
buildings. 

It  is  a  well-known  remark  of  the  satirical 
Erasmus,  on  hearing  of  Luther's  union  with 
Catharine  Bora:  "The  Reformation,  like  all  com- 
edies .  . .  ends  in  marriage."  The  visitor  to  the 
manuscript  department  of  the  British  Museum 
can  see  the  very  original  of  this  witty  mot  The 
first  epistle  in  the  rich  and  long  series  of  original 
letters  having  an  historical  interest,  exposed  to 
view  under  glass  cases,  is  a  famous  one  of  Desi- 
derius  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  Sated  from  Basel, 
December  24, 1525,  and  addressed  to  Nicholas 
Everard,  President  of  Holland.   It  treats  of  Lu- 


ther's scandalous  marriage,  and  these  words  come 
out  very  clear:  ''Solent  comici  iumultus  fere  in 

matrimonium  exire Similem  exitum  habitura 

videtur  Lutherana  tragcedia.  Duxit  uxorem  mo- 
nachus  monacham"  Catharine  Bora  was  a  nun. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known  that  the  last 
descendant  of  this  sacrilegious  pair,  being  poor 
and  an  outcast,  was  kindly  treated  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  who  received  him  into  the  Church,  and 
gave  him  a  home,  until  his  death,  in  one  of  their 
houses  in  the  Rhenish  Province. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  tf  you  were  bound 
with  them.  — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  Peter  O'Hagan,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  citizens  of  Renovo,  Pa.,  who  passed  away 
on  the  20th  ult.  The  deceased  had  entered  upon  his 
ninetieth  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gartland,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  28th  of  April. 

Mr.  George  P.  Burt,  for  many  years  professor  of 
music  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  who 
yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  15th  ult. 

Mrs.  William  N.  Alexander,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  14th  ult.,  at  Kentland,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Michael  McKeon,  whose  happy  death  oc- 
curred on  the  25th  of  April,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Tobin,  of  BInghamton,  N.  Y.,  who 
ended  his  days  in  the  peace  of  God  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mrs.  Francis  Downes,  of  the  same  city,  who 
breathed  her  last  on  the  9th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Drury,  who  died  a  holy  death  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th  of  April. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kelly, of  Chicago,  Ill.,whose  exemplary 
life  closed  in  a  happy  death  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Bernard  Murphy,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carroll,  and 
Jeremiah  Hurley,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Dineen,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Sarah  A,  Sweeney, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.;  Mrs.  Edward  Whelan,  Towanda, 
Pa. ;  Thomas  Doody,  Mrs.  Ann  Carrlgan,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Coyle, all  of  New  Haven, Conn.;  Mrs. Mi- 
chael Malarkey,  Galena,  III.;  Mrs.  Thomas  Mahan, 
Spink,  South  Dakota;  Mr.  Cornelius  Dwyer  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Stafford,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr. Maurice 
Moran, Wilmington, Del.;  Mr. Edward  Lafferty  and 
Mr.  Hugh  McAlaney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peacel 
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Lost. 

HiAS  any  one  seen  my  jewel, 

My  precious  jewel  rare? 
I  lost  it, — yes,  I  lost  it, 

Though  'twas  so  bright  and  fair. 
Oh,  could  I  find  my  treasure, 

I'd  value  it  now,  I  ween! 
But  the  jewel  I  lost  will  never  be  found. 

Its  beauty  will  never  be  seen. 
And  how  shall  I  meet  my  Master, 

Who  gave  me  the  precious  stone? 
He  said : "  There  is  much  you  may  do,  My  child. 

With  this  little  jewel  alone. 
You  may  polish  it  well  with  patience, 

And  touch  it  with  holy  love, 
And  I'll  place  it  then  in  a  crown  of  light 

That  is  waiting  in  heaven  above." 
I  dreamed  sweet  dreams  'mid  the  roses. 

And  my  jewel  forgotten  lay; 
Now  'tis  lost,  and  I'll  never  find  it; 

For  my  precious  gem  was— a  day. 

S.  M.  C. 


A  Happy  Rose. 


I. 
LITTLE  girl  was  peeping  through 
the  heavy  iron  bars  of  a  garden 
gate.  There  were  flowers  within,— 
all  sorts  of  flowers:  blossoms  trans- 
planted from  the  forest,  and  orchids 
which  had  cost  many  shining  dol- 
lars; plants  which  crept  upon  the  ground,  and 
vines  which,  like  the  little  maiden's  soul,  tried 
to  climb  toward  heaven;  old-fashioned  flowers, 
and  hybrid  blossoms  which  had  just  received  a 
name;  lilies  which  loved  the  fountains,  and  ferns 
nestling  in  the  shady  nooks;  but  the  queens  of 
all  were  the  roses.  There  seemed  some  magic  in 
the  sun  and  air  which  made  them  thrive.  Yellow 


Mar^chal  Niels,  with  their  odor  of  spice;  General 
Jacqueminots,  with  crimson  cheeks;  roses  hectic 
in  their  fragility,  and  the  sturdy  ones  which  come 
but  once  a  year  to  give  those  who  love  them  a 
breath  of  the  fragrance  which  must  abide  in 
Paradise.  For  it  was  June.  And  God  has  given  us 
roses  to  adorn  the  month  which  Holy  Church 
has  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

She  was  not  a  pretty  child,  except  as  all  chil- 
dren are  pretty — this  little  maid  who  peeped 
through  the  iron  bars.  Her  cheekbones  were 
too  prominent,  and  her  eyes  too  sunken.  In  her 
wrists  the  little  round  bones  were  sadly  obtrusive; 
and  her  tiny  hands,  as  they  clasped  the  cold 
metal,  seemed  too  frail  to  belong  to  one  who  was 
quite  happy.  Yet  she  was  happy;  it  was  a  happy 
child  who  peered  through  at  the  roses  in  the 
rich  man's  garden.  God  was  so  good!  He  had 
remembered  her — such  a  little  insignificant  thing 
as  she, — and  had  sent  a  rose  to  push  its  radiant 
head  through  the  bars,  where  she  could  smell  it 
and  touch  it. 

If  only  her  poor  father  could  see  it!  She  was 
almost  unhappy  for  a  single  moment  at  the 
thought.  But  God  surely  knew  why  the  dear 
father  was  ill  so  long;  and  He  knew,  too,  why 
the  roses  bloomed  within  those  high  walls  in- 
stead of  outside,  where  the  poor,  whom  He 
loved,  could  see  them.  Perhaps  if  she  could  have 
them  all,  they  would  not  seem  so  precious;  and 
God  knew  that.  And  she  thanked  Him  for  this 
one,  which  seemed  to  reach  out  toward  her  as  if 
asking  to  be  caressed.  She  had  once  found  a 
young  sparrow  in  the  street,  which  nestled  in 
her  hand  for  warmth  and  comfort.  So  the  rose 
seemed  to  do.  This  child  of  the  people  had 
never  learned  to  question  God's  ways,  as  many, 
wiser  in  some  respects  than  she  and  calling  them- 
selves Christians,  have  done.  She  forgot  where 
she  was;  she  forgot  that  she  had  started  on  an 
urgent  errand;  she  forgot  all  save  the  beautiful 
red  blossom,  and  then — something  hard  struck 
the  little  fingers. 

"Be  off  with  you,  you  little  thieving  beggar!" 
a  rough  voice  said.  The  child  drew  back,  her 
hand  smarting  from  the  blow.  A  gardener  had 
stolen  up,  unperceived  by  the  little  one,  and 
struck  her  with  a  stick. 

"I  am  not  stealing,"  she  answered,  proudly; 
"and  I  am  not  a  beggar  either!" 
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"I  tell  you  to  be  off!"  he  cried;  "or  you'll  get 
a  harder  rap,  that'll  teach  you  to  let  gentlefolks' 
flowers  alone."  And  he  began  to  pull  away  the 
climbing  bush  which  had  caused  the  trouble. 

The  child  looked  on  in  dismay,  and  in  her 
sorrow  at  losing  her  rose,  as  she  had  almost 
grown  to  think  it,  forgot  her  bruises.  However,  a 
deliverer  was  near. 

"Thomas!"  was  spoken  in  the  low,  clear  tone 
which  often  conceals  anger.  "Did  I  see  you 
strike  that  child?" 

"And  didn't  you  tell  me,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir!  that  I  was  to  keep  thieves  out?  And  isn't  she 
one,  and  a  ragged  one  at  that?  And  handling  the 
best  Jacqueminots,  and  going  to  steal  them — " 

"Stop!"  said  the  voice,  with  the  sternness  still 
in  it.  "  Go  and  preach  elsewhere;  and  if  you  ever 
do  so  brutal  an  act  again,  you  will  leave  my 
employ  the  next  minute." 
"  But,  sir— " 

"Not  a  word!  Go  about  your  work." 
The  gardener  went  off  mumbling;  and  the 
owner  of  the  voice  turned  a  key,  opened  the 
gate  and  stood  before  the  trembling  child.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  She  was  mortified  at 
being  the  subject  of  the  altercation;  but  feared 
that  if  she  ran  away  the  man's  words — that  she 
was  a  thief  and  a  beggar — might  seem  to  be  true. 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  I 
had  to  be  severe  with  the  gardener,  but  there 
is  really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  though  you 
have  heard  of  me  as  a  very  gruff  old  fellow,  I 
dare  say." 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  you  at  all,  sir;  but  I 
am  sure  you  are  very  kind." 

The  gentleman  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to 
smile,  then  seemed  to  reconsider.  "I  am  not 
kind,"  he  answered.  "  Let  me  see  your  fingers." 
She  drew  her  hand  from  beneath  her  apron.  It 
had  already  begun  to  swell  from  the  brutal  blow. 
"  Poor  little  hand! "  he  said,  taking  it  in  his  own. 
"Poor  little  thin  hand!  What  were  you  doing 
when  he  struck  you,  child?" 

"Just  looking  at  a  rose,  sir.  I  have  to  pass  here 
every  day  to  take  my  mother's  dinner,  and  I  stop 
and  see  the  flowers  as  well  as  I  can  through  the 
bars.  And  just  now  there  was  a  rose  where  I 
could  touch  it  and  smell  it,  and  then  the  man  hit 
me.  But  it  didn't  hurt  me  very  badly,— indeed, 
sir,  it  did  not." 


The  owner  of  the  garden  was  in  among  the 
roses  in  a  twinkling.  "  Here,"  he  said;  "and  here 
and  here" — with  every  word  handing  her  a  fra- 
grant blossom.  He  did  not  stop  to  notice  that  his 
choicest  hybrids  were  falling  beneath  his  knife, 
like  grain  before  the  mower's  scythe.  He  filled 
her  arms,  and  then,  as  if  half  ashamed,  said  curtly: 
"Now  you  may  go  away." 

She  turned  upon  him  then  a  look  so  full  of 
gratitude  that  he  waited  to  see  it  fade  from  her 
pinched  face.  But  it  did  not  fade.  Then,  as  she 
looked  up  and  smiled  the  thanks  she  could  not 
speak,  he  thought  of  a  picture  upon  the  walls  of 
a  long-closed  chamber  of  his  mansion.  The  room 
had  been  his  daughter's;  the  picture  was  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  as,  by  a  miracle  of  God,  the  loaves  she 
held  in  her  dress  were  turned  to  roses. 

"  I  do  thank  you,"  she  said  at  last;  and  the 
bare  feet  were  taking  her  quickly  away. 

"  Come  to-morrow  at  this  time,"  he  called  after 
her.  "I  shall  want  to  know  how  your  hand  is 
getting  on." 

She  looked  back  with  the  sunshine  still  in  her 
happy  face.  "  I  am  sure  it  will  be  well,  sir;  but  I 
will  come,"  she  said;  "and  I  thank  you  once 
more  for  the  roses." 

Mr.  Leonard  went  within  his  gate  again,  but  a 
strange  feeling  pursued  him.  "I  think  Rose  is 
glad  that  I  was  kind  to  that  little  girl— that  is 
if  she  knows;  but  she  does  not  know — but  if 
she  does — "  there  he  stopped. 

If  his  dead  Rose  could  know,  would  she  think 
he  had  done  much  for  a  stranger  who  had  been 
wounded  at  his  gate?  He  hurried  to  the  street, 
but  the  little  bare  feet  had  done  their  work  well, 
and  had  taken  their  owner  out  of  sight. 

IL 

The  house  into  which  the  flowers  were  borne 
was  a  wretched  place  to  call  home;  and  yet,  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  the  abode  of  several  families,  and 
of  a  swarm  of  children,  each  one  of  whom  had 
not  as  much  room  to  call  its  own  as  a  rose  in  a 
garden  bed. 

The  house,  like  some  of  the  families  within  it, 
had  seen  better  days.  When  it  was  new,  and  even 
middle-aged,  courtly  dames  in  rustling  silk  had 
smiled  and  feasted  within  its  spacious  rooms; 
and  men  in  powdered  hair,  whose  names  were 
written  high  upon  the  roll  of  fame,  had  danced 
in  the  pillared  ball-room,  and  afterward  in  retired 
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places  held  secret  sessions  in  behalf  of  their 
King  over  sea.  Now,  in  its  decrepitude,  it  was  a 
tenement  dwelling  of  the  cheapest,  if  not  the 
lowest,  type;  and  ragged  children  played  upon 
the  crumbling  oaken  stairs,  while  their  mothers 
set  their  pots  and  kettles  in  the  niches  which 
had  once  held  statues  of  Carrara  marble. 

The  Camerons  lived  in  the  third  story;  and  up 
the  stairs,  now  creaking  in  their  dilapidation,  the 
little  girl's  bare  feet  bore  her.  A  train  of  children 
followed,  some  of  whom — oh,  the  pity  of  it! — had 
never  before  seen  a  flower.  The  father,  a  victim 
of  the  scourge  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  lay  upon 
the  bed;  and  the  child,  without  a  word,  but  with 
a  look  more  eloquent  than  any  speech,  put  the 
roses  in  one  great,  fragrant  heap  upon  the  thin 
quilt  before  him. 

Although  here  was  no  miracle  except  the  daily 
one  of  God's  goodness,  Mr.  Cameron  was  almost 
as  astonished  as  the  royal  husband  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth. He  said  no  word,  however;  but,  without 
question,  buried  his  wasted  face  in  the  blossoms, 
and  thanked  God  and  His  messenger.  Then 
each  child  must  have  a  rose  pinned  on  gown  or 
jacket,  and  even  then  there  were  enough  left  to 
make  the  room  seem  changed  as  by  a  fairy  wand 
from  the  old  tales.  The  children  scampered  off 
with  their  prizes,  and  sent  their  mothers  in  their 
place,  even  Mrs.  O'Neil  from  the  first  floor  con- 
quering her  rheumatism  for  the  occasion. 

The  child  told  her  story  in  a  few  words. 

"Wait  a  moment  till  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  O'Neil, 
the  patriarch  of  the  establishment.  "It's  my 
belief  that  the  darling  has  walked  straight  into 
the  jaws  of  old  Mr. Flowers!" 

"  But  he  wasn't  so  very  old,  and  he  doesn't 
bite,"  merrily  answered  the  little  girl,, pinning  a 
spicy  Mar^chal  Niel  upon  her  father's  breast,  and 
bringing  into  view  the  wounded  hand. 

The  good-hearted  woman  would  have  made  a 
scene  over  the  bruises,  but  the  child  protested 
that  there  was  really  no  need;  and  she  bustled 
about  as  usual,  going  for  a  cent's  worth  of  inilk 
for  the  little  ones,  and  setting  out  Bobby's  dinner. 
Poor  Bobby!  He  was  not  quite  right  in  his  mind, 
but  he  was  always  hungry.  There  was  one  secret 
of  his  sister's  thin  cheeks  and  the  little  round 
bones  in  her  wrists.  Bobby  must  have  enough  to 
eat,  for  he  could  not  understand  like  the  rest; 
and  they  must  make  up  to  him  in  some  way 


what  he  lost  by  being  queer  in  his  head  ever 
since  he  had  the  scarlet-fever.  So  Bobby's  cheeks 
grew  round  and  rosy,  and  he  never  understood 
at  what  cost. 

"And  now  who  is  Mr. Flowers?"  asked  the 
busy  little  maid  at  last,  the  hurry  over,  and  all  the 
visitors,  except  good  Mrs.  O'Neil,  having  gone. 

"That's  only  his  nickname;  but  people  call 
him  that,  because  he's  so  fond  of  every  flower 
that  grows.  That's  all  he  does  care  for,  poor  man  I 
He's  had  awful  troubles,  and  they've  made  him 
sour  and  wicked." 

"  He  didn't  seem  wicked." 

"  But  he  is,  dear.  They  say  very  queer  things 
about  him." 

"Did  he  always  live  there?" 

" Oh, no!  He  came  from  nobody  knows  where, 
and  bought  that  place;  and  built  the  wall,  and 
put  spikes  on  it  to  keep  the  boys  out.  There's 
all  sorts  of  stories  told  about  him.  Some  say  he 
had  ten  children  drowned,  and  that  they  walk  at 
night  through  the  grounds;  but  all  any  one  knows 
for  sure  is  that  he  lost  his  family,  and  it  turned 
him  wicked.  Anyway,  he  is  an  awful  infiddle." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  little  girl,  helping 
Bobby  to  another  slice  from  the  loaf. 

"  Why,infiddles  don't  believe  in  God  or  heaven 
or  anything." 

"Poor  man!  But  he  didn't  look  wicked.  He 
had  the  most  beautiful  white  hair,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  cry  when  he  saw  my  hand." 

"  Oh,  you're  but  a  child,  dear! "  answered  Mrs. 
O'Neil,  shaking  her  head  as  if  it  were  full  of 
wisdom.  "There's  people  that  thinks  there's 
horns  growing  under  that  innocent-looking  hair. 
But  I'll  have  to  be  going.  I  hope  you'll  feel 
better  soon,  Mr.  Cameron." 

He  shook  his  head  gently,  knowing  he  would 
never  be  better  in  this  world. 

"  O  Mary,"  he  said  at  night  to  the  wife,  who 
came  home  from  her  long  day's  work,  "if  I  could 
just  see  the  hills  once  more  before — " 

She  would  not  let  him  finish.  "  Please  God  you 
shall,  William.  When  it  is  cool  you  will  feel 
better.  And  you  have  no  idea  how  rich  we  are  get- 
ting. Really,  laying  up  a  little  money  every  day! " 

"There  was  one  thing  I  forgot,"  said  the  little 
girl,  washing  the  few  supper  dishes.  "I'm  to  go 
again  to-morrow,  if  you  don't  mind,  to  tell  the 
gentleman  how  my  hand  is." 
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This  made  the  mother  uneasy.  This  mysterious 
rich  man,  forgetting  God,  although  he  loved 
God's  flowers,  did  not  seem  a  fit  companion  for 
her  well-taught  Christian  child. 

"And  maybe  he'll  let  me  tell  him  about  God, 
and  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  wicked.  I'll  be  very 
polite  about  it." 

"  Let  her  go,"  said  Mr.  Cameron  from  the  bed. 
"I  believe  the  man  is  Ralph  Leonard.  I  have 
never  made  myself  known,  because  he  is  rich 
and  I  so  poor;  but  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  can't 
be  a  bad  man.  Let  her  go." 

Mrs.  Cameron's  uneasiness  vanished.  Her  child 
had  good  sense  and  needed  diversion.  That 
night,  as  the  Rosary  was  said  in  that  humble 
room,  a  petition  was  added  for  the  friend  who 
had  lost  his  children  and  was  so  sorrowful  among 
his  flowers. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Ghost  at  Our  School. 


BY   MARION  J.  BRUNOWE. 
IV. 

It  was  just  before  morning  studies  on  the 
fourth  day  that  Sister  Caroline,  the  nun  in 
charge  of  the  study-hall,  asked  the  attention  of 
the  school  for  a  few  moments. 

"Young  ladies,"  she  began,  "I  made  a  rather 
disagreeable  discovery  about  half  an  hour  ago.  I 
think  you  are  all  aware  of  the  rule  which  prohibits 
the  carrying  of  edibles  of  any  sort  into  this  hall." 

She  paused,  and  there  was  an  uncomfortable 
shifting  in  chairs.  We,  however,  felt  compara- 
tively safe;  for  we  certainly  had  not  brought  our 
"good  things"  into  the  study-hall. 

Sister  Caroline  went  on:  "This  morning,  on 
examining  the  desks,  what  was  my  surprise  to 
find  evidences  that  this,  one  of  the  most  stringent 
rules  of  the  school,  had  been  disobeyed!  In  the 
desk  of  a  certain  young  lady,  whom  I  will  not 
now  name,  I  found — "  Here  she  paused  and 
made  an  expression  of  disgust, — "I  found  an 
empty  pickle  jar,  a  horribly  daubed  receptacle 
for  some  sort  of  jam,  a  large  empty  bottle " — this 
with  an  awful  emphasis,— "  and,  most  incompre- 
hensible of  all,  a  half-consumed  tallow-candle." 


We  had  reason  indeed  to  feel  our  hearts 
stand  still  within  us.  Edna's  suppressed  voice 
sounded  in  my  ear:  "Stand  firm,  Helen!  We 
didn't  do  this." 

Well,  we  didn't  either;  that  was  true.  It  was 
all  a  mystery  as  yet. 

Sister  Caroline,  after  studying  the  counte- 
nances before  her  for  a  moment,  continued: 
"The  young  lady  in  whose  desk  these  articles 
were  found  denies  having  placed  them  there. 
I  call  upon  whosoever  did  do  so  to  rise." 

No  one  moved;  there  was  a  painful  silence. 

"Well,  Miss  Rivers,  what  have  you  to  say 
now?"  And  she  glanced  at  Amy  Rivers,  a  pupil 
in  the  class  just  below  us. 

I  could  not  repress  a  start.  Was  Amy  Rivers  to 
be  accused, — one  of  the  best-hearted  and  most 
popular  girls  in  the  school?  Though  thin  and 
delicate-looking,  and  frequently  on  the  sick  list, 
she  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  gayest,  bright- 
est of  girls.  She  was  all  froth  and  bubble,  and  of 
a  merry,  careless  disposition, — a  girl  who  had 
not  an  enemy  among  all  her  companions.  Ad- 
miration and  affection  for  Amy  began  in  the 
breast  of  every  new  scholar  on  the  day  of  her 
arrival;  for  on  these  occasions  Amy  regarded 
herself  in  the  light  of  a  hostess  by  her  endeavors 
to  make  the  new  arrival  feel  happy  and  at  home. 
Such  privilege  no  one  disputed  with  her;  for,  as 
she  herself  expressed  it,  we  all  knew  she  had 
been  "at  the  convent  always." 

"You  see,"  she  had  often  informed  us,  in  that 
comic  manner  of  hers,  "we're  a  very  much  mixed 
up  family, — fifteen  of  us  altogether,  counting 
papa  and  the  last  Mrs.  Rivers.  Donald  and  I 
are  the  only  ones  that  ever  agree;  but,  then,  we 
came  before  papa  got  such  a  confused  crowd  of 
other  children.  Don  was  four  and  I  was  two 
years  old  when  our  own  dear,  beautiful  mother 
died.  Ever  since  Don's  been  at  college,  and  I've 
been  at  the  convent.  We  hardly  ever  go  home 
except  to  funerals.  You  know  papa  got  married 
three  times.  And  poor  papa!— he's  had  such  bad 
luck!  They  all  died  but  the  last  one,  and  she's 
ill  now.  Well,  when  we'd  go  home  on  a  visit, 
somehow  Don  and  I  (though  we  didn't  mean 
to)  would  always  quarrel  with  the  new  children. 
It  was  so  hard  to  remember  which  was  which. 
Number  i  stepmother  had  two  hateful  boys 
when  she  married  papa,  and  before  her  funeral 
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two  more  girls  came.  That  time  we  came  home 
once  for  a  day,  and  we  did  get  into  snch  troable 
before  we  went  back!  *  George,'  she  said  to 
papa, '  joor  children  and  my  children  are  quar- 
relling with  omr  children;  I  think  your  children 
had  better  go  away/  Poor  papa  looked  awfully 
pozzled,  bat  we  were  bandied  right  back.  So 
I  like  it  here,"  Amy  woald  end  ap;  "  things  seem 
to  be  so  clear  and  straitened  oaL** 

Poor  little  Amy!  she  was  not  at  all  brilliant 
at  her  books;  and,  thoo^  she  was  often  enoagh 
in  trouble,  anything  like  the  present  charge  had 
never  been  brought  against  her.  Sister  Caroline 
coald  not  control  the  universal  and  instantaneous 
mormur  of  incredulity  to  which  the  assembled 
school  gave  venL 

''I  can  hardly  believe  this  myself,**  said  the 
Sister,  impetuously.  •'You  have  never  heretofore 
given  any  one  reason  to  doubt  your  word. 
Amy;  but — but — this  startling  evidence! "  And 
she  pointed  to  the  articles  before  her. 

"Really,  Sister,"  protested  the  girl,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  **I  declare  I  never  put  them  there! " 

"Well,  this  shall  have  to  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated," was  Sister's  only  answer.  She  wrote 
quickly  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Then  she 
called  one  of  the  smaller  children,  and  gave  her 
some  whispered  directions.  The  child  left  the 
room,  carrying  a  folded  piece  of  paper. 

**I  have  sent  for  Sister  Fabiola,"  announced 
Sister  Caroline.  **  As  Mother  Superior  is  not  at 
home,  the  Directress  of  Studies  shall  have  to 
decide  on  this." 

Then  there  was  another  solemn  silence,  till 
Sister  Fabiola's  quick,  light  step  was  heard.  She 
entered,  looking  much  perplexed.  Sister  Caroline 
met  her  half-way  down  the  hall,  and  they  had  a 
long  and  earnest  consultation  together.  Edna 
took  advantage  of  the  interval  to  scribble  a  note, 
which  she  passed  down  among  us.  It  ran  thus: 

"  I  intend  to  answer  any  direct  question  with 
perfect  truth.  But  we  must  not  break  our  prom- 
ise. Stand,  stand  together,  and  do  not  show  sur- 
prise at  anything.  I  know  more  than  the  rest  of 
you,  and  may  have  to  say  something  painful;  but 
were  I  on  my  death-bed  I  could  not  say  other- 
wise. Destroy  this  at  once." 

Oh,  ythaX  did  she  mean,  and  what  terrible 
tang^  were  we  getting  into?  At  this  moment  the 
Directress  faced  the  school 


"  Tuis  is  a  very  serious  charge,  children,"  she 
began;  "and  as  the  accused  young  lady  denies 
any  share  in  it,  it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to 
question  each  of  you  in  turn." 

This  she  proceeded  to  do  at  once,  but  with 
the  result  that  every  girl  instantly  denied  placing 
the  articles  in  the  desk.  We  all  kept  command 
of  ourselves  except  Madeleine,  who  stammered 
and  stuttered  and  grew  confused  in  a  maddening 
manner.  Sister  Fabiola  regarded  her  suspiciously 
for  a  moment,  but  said  nothing  at  the  time. 
Poor  Amy  grew  very  pale  as  the  last  negative 
sounded.   Then  both  nuns  turned  to  her. 

"How  long  have  these  things  been  in  your 
desk?"  asked  Sister  Fabiola,  quietly. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Sister,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
discovered  them  only  yesterday.  I  had  been  in 
the  infirmary  for  two  days.  They  must  have  been 
placed  there  during  that  time." 

Sister  Fabiola  started.  "Amy,"  she  said,  "if 
you  discovered  them  yesterday,  why  did  you  not 
report  your  discovery  to  Sister  Caroline?" 

At  this  question  Amy  blushed  deeply  and  grew 
evidently  much  embarrassed.  "Because — be- 
cause— "  The  girl  could  get  no  further.  She  sat 
down,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  nuns  exchanged  glances.  "I  am  sorry, 
Amy,"  said  Sister  Fabiola,  sympathetically;  "but 
I  must  insist  on  a  direct  answer." 

After  a  moment  or  so  Amy  controlled  herself 
by  a  mighty  effort,  and,  drying  her  eyes,  rose. 
"I — I  did  not  want  to  get  anybody  into — into 
trouble,"  she  stammered.  "  I  was  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  throw  them  away." 

"You  see,  your  generous  intention  was  not 
appreciated,"  remarked  Sister  Fabiola,  with  a 
slight  sidmixture  of  sarcasm  and  irony  in  her 
tone.  "  Therefore  until  the  matter  is  satisfactorily 
explained,  I  shall  have  to  consider  you  under 
punishment  You  may  begin  studies  now,  young 
ladies,"  she  said,  addressing  the  school.  "This  is 
a  most  distressing  affair,  but  I  trust  in  God  it 
will  be  cleared  up  soon.  Amy,  come  with  me; 
and.  Miss  Madeleine  Caprun,  I  should  also  like 
to  see  you  for  a  few  minutes," 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  among  us  it  could 
have  produced  no  greater  terror  than  did  these 
few  words,  Edna  had  but  time  to  give  her  a  look 
ere  the  trembling  Madeleine  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Sister  Fabiola  and  Amy. 
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Almost  a  week  had  passed,  and  we  were  still 
in  donbt  and  mystery.  Madeleine  and  Amy  had 
been  detained  only  a  few  hoars  by  Sister  Fabiola, 
joining  the  school  at  dinner  the  same  day.  Of 
coarse  we  had  eagerly  qaestioned  Madeleine,  and 
were  somewhat  relieved  by  what  die  tiM  i& 

''Sister  Fabiola  almost  frightened  me  to 
death,"  said  Madeleine,  "by  the  way  she  asked: 
'Did  you  pat  those  things  in  that  desk?'  Bat 
I  remembered  our  promise,  Edna,  and  I  denied 
it  boldly.  Now,  if  it  had  been  Clara,  she  might 
have  got  confused  and  exposed  as."  And  Made- 
leine assumed  a  conscious  expression  over  what 
she  deemed  her  own  cleverness. 

Edna's  lip  curled  sarcastically.  "You  couldn't 
very  well  say  you  put  them  in  the  desk  if  yoa 
didn't,"  she  remarked,  shortly. 

Madeleine  was  crestfallen. 

"What  did  Amy  say?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  She  denied  it  again  point-blank-  Sister  could 
barely  get  a  word  out  of  her." 

"Did  Amy  speak  to  you  at  all?"  asked  some- 
body else. 

-"No,"  returned  Madeleine;  "but,"  she  added, 
"she  had  no  right  to  look  at  me  the  way  she 
did.  It  made  me  feel  horribly  uncomfortable." 

"How? — in  what  way?"  questioned  Edna, 
suspiciously. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  explain  it,  but  it  made  me  feel 
like  crying!"  was  the  rejoinder. 

Edna  seemed  slightly  relieved.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "all  we  girls  have  to  do  is  to  stand  together 
and  remember  our  promise.  If  Amy  did  not  put 
those  things  in  her  desk,  that  is  her  own  affair." 

Somehow  Edna's  voice  sounded  hard  and  un- 
feeling; however,  what  could  we  do,  ignorant  as 
we  were,  and  bound  by  that  dreadful  vow? 

As  I  said,  Amy  Rivers  mingled  with  the  girls 
as  usual;  though  certain  little  parties  had  been 
formed  for  and  against  her.  This,  perhaps,  was 
owing  to  Edna.  She  never  spoke  against  the 
accused  girl,  but  neither  did  she  breathe  a  sylla- 
ble in  her  defence;  and  Edna  had  much  influence 
in  the  school.  Of  course,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  were  of  necessity  forced  to  be  on  her  side; 
but  the  daily  sight  of  .\my's  face,  no  longer  bright 
and  blooming  as  of  yore,  but  pale  and  sad,  was 
becoming  too  much  for  me.  Another  thing:  Amy 
seemed  to  studiously  avoid  our  particular  set, 


perluq)8  feeling  in  her  heart  that  we  were  antag- 
onistic to  her.  More  than  once,  indeed,  I  had 
caoght  her  eyes  fixed  upon  m  J  £Ke  with  a  stnmiee, 
sorrowfal  expression.  Then  I  anderstood  what 
Maddeme  meanL 

This  paiticnlar  evening  we  were  seated  to- 
gether, talking  and  hnghing  in  tones  of  fonzd 


gaiety;  for  Edna  had  counselled  we  most  keep 
ap  a  bold  front  if  we  didn't  want  to  be  sospected. 
Oar  hearts  idt  anything  bat  gaj,  as  may  veU  be 
imagined;  certainly  that  midnight  psrtj  vas 
raming  os  many  a  regret  I  was  reooonting  an 
incident  that  had  happened  daring  the  day, 
colodng  it  with  little  flights  ci  the  imagination, 
when  suddenly  I  brolDe  ofL  Amj  Rrreis^accom- 
panied  by  one  of  the  smallest  diildren,  had  jus: 
passed  as  on  her  way  to  the  door.  The  child 
had  her  arm  dasped  tightly  around  the  elder 
girl's  waist,  and  looked  both  frightened  and  im- 
portant. Lottie  Wimple  was  her  name,  and  she 
was  universally  known  to  be  very  fond  of  .\my. 
Amjr's  eyes,  winch  were  full  of  tean,  met  mine 
and  I  read  such  an  imploring  expression  in  their 
depths  that  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer. 

"Edna  Charles,"  I  exclaimed,  "we're  killing 
that  girl!  We're  a  contemptible  set!  I  most,  I 
mmst  tell  somdxxiy  about  this."  And  I  sprang  up, 
and  was  about  running  off,  I  knew  not  whither, 
when  Edna  caught  me  firmly  by  the  dress. 

"Stay,  Helen,  please!"  she  commanded. 
"Don't  be  rash." 

I  turned  upon  her  in  hot  indignation.  "Le 
me  go! "  I  cried.  "  I  was  never  so  unhappy  in  al 
my  life.  And  it's  wrong,  sinful,  for  us  to  let  Iha 
poor  Amy  suffer  in  our  place." 

"  If  she  is  suffering,  it  is  her  own  fault,"  re- 
turned Edna,  coolly;  "for  Amy  Rivers  told 
Sister  Fabiola  a  downright  untruth." 

We  all  started.  "Edna!"  exclaimed  Laura. 

"Yes,"  continued  Edna,  "she  did;  and,  as 
Helen  will  insist  upon  regarding  her  as  a  suffering 
saint,  I  shall  tell  you  a  story,  which  I  had  meant, 
if  possible,  to  keep  to  myselL" 

We  crowded  closer  together,  and  Edna  b^an. 
"  .\my  Rivers  was  our  ghost  that  night,"  she 
said,  calmly;  and  then,  without  heeding  our  ex- 
clamations, she  went  on.  "  In  our  hurried  flight 
to  the  dormitory,  I  looked  back  once  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  figure  in  pursuit,  and  thoaght  I 
recognized  her.  Well,  the  rest  of  yoi^  gradually 
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dropped  off  to  sleep,  but  I  lay  awake  thinking 
of  the  morrow.  I  knew  the  tell-tale  evidence  we 
had  left  behind  us,  and  so  resolved,  to  go  and 
•gather  the  articles  together.  I  rose,  slipped  out 
into  the  corridor,  trembling  a  little,  it  is  true.  It 
was  dreadfully  lonesome  going  to  Miss  Younge's 
room;  but  when  I  came  to  the  door  I  was  more 
than  repaid.  It  was  partly  open,  as  we  had  left 
it;  and,  hearing  a  slight  noise  within,  I  first 
peeped  through  the  crack.  Girls,  on  my  word 
of  honor,  there  was  Amy  Rivers  carefully  and 
quietly  putting  the  room  to  rights! 

"  I  watched,  hardly  daring  to  draw  my  breath, 
till,  having  quite  restored  order,  she  gathered  up 
the  jam  pot,  jar  and  bottle,  and  then,  lifting  the 
candle  from  the  table,  turned  toward  the  door. 
I  quickly  slipped  into  the  angle  between  the 
wall  and  the  window,  inquisitive  to  know  what 
she  would  do  next.  She  walked  hastily  toward 
the  stairs,  I  following  at  a  safe  distance  till  she 
reached  the  door  of  the  study-hall.  I  saw  her 
pause  a  moment  here  and  shiver  slightly;  for 
beyond  the  open  door  it  did  look  so  vast  and 
black.  She  had  evidently  grown  a  little  fright- 
ened, for  she  stood  there  so  long  undecided. 
Then  she  bent  down  a  moment — the  light  was 
so  bad  I  couldn't  see  for  what, — and  after  that 
seemed  to  make  a  bold  dash  forward.  I  hurried 
down  the  last  flight  of  stairs,  from  the  top  of 
which  I  had  been  making  my  observations,  and 
reached  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  her  bend 
over  her  desk  and  put  something  in  (of  course 
the  articles  she  had  been  carrying).  Her  back 
was  to  me,  and  she  held  the  candle  so  low  I 
could  not  distinguish  very  well.  But  I  had  seen 
enough,  and  didn't  wish  just  then  to  wait  for  any 
more.  I  hurried  upstairs,  and  hid  behind  that 
dqcr  in  the  second  passage  till  I  heard  her 
returning.  She  came  softly  along  in  the  dark,  car- 
rying nothing  this  time,  and  disappeared  within 
her  own  dormitory — Sister  Magdalen's,  you  know. 
So  now,  Helen — all  of  you, — make  what  you  can 
out  of  that." 

We  were  actually  speechless  with  surprise. 
Laura  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"But  why  did  you  not  tell  us  before,  Edna?" 
she  asked. 

"No  use  in  worrying  you,"  returned  Edna, 
lightly.  "  I  meant  to  go  to  Amy's  desk  first  thing 
next  morning,  and  throw  the  articles  away;  but  I 


never  once,  that  day  or  on  the  following  days, 
found  a  chance.  Sister  Caroline  seems  to  see 
people  out  of  the  back  of  her  head.  Then,  of 
course,  I  intended  to  tell  you  all,  and  pay  up 
Miss  Amy,  too." 

"But  perhaps  Amy  did  it  in  kindness?"  I 
ventured. 

Edna  laughed  scornfully.  "It's  likely,"  she 
said,  "that  a  girl  who  would  come  spying  round 
halls,  and  poking  her  nose  into  other  people's 
fun,  at  that  hour  of  the  night — above  all,  one  who 
persists  so  obstinately  in  an  untruth, — would 
have  such  a  benevolent  motive!  No:  she's  a  little 
spy,  and  a  big  story-teller  into  the  bargain." 

Certainly  there  was  reason  in  what  Edna  said. 
Even  should  we  acknowledge  our  share  in  the 
transaction,  how  would  Amy  answer  Edna's 
accusation? 

"  Of  course,"  went  on  the  latter,  "  if  she  had 
been  honest  and  had  confessed  to  placing  these 
things  in  the  desk,  I,  for  one,  would  consent  that 
we  speak  up;  but  her  barefaced  falsehood  quite 
disgusted  me.  Should  we  speak  now,  don't  you 
see  it  would  be  no  help  to  anybody?" 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands.  Was  there — oh! 
was  there  no  way  out  of  this  snarl?  True  it  is: 
"  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive!" 

"Ah,  if  we  could  only  tell  somebody  all  about 
it!"  wailed  Clara. 

Each  one  echoed  that  sentiment  in  her  inmost 
heart;  but  that  vow — that  horrible  vow!  If  Edna 
felt  as  the  rest  of  us,  she,  however,  managed  to 
keep  up  a  certain  air  of  bravado. 

"  Keep  on  going  round  like  a  funeral,"  she 
exclaimed,  "and  we  shall  soon  be  discovered!" 

A  little  of  my  recklessness  returned.  "  Oh,  yes, 
let's  be  jolly! "  I  agreed,  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  assume  a  careless  expression  and  manner. 
The  very  effort  was  a  dismal  failure,  however: 
Amy's  tearful  eyes  would  persist  in  haunting  me. 
I  broke  down  and  indulged  in  a  good  cry  there 
and  then.  Clara,  Madeleine,  Virginia,  and  even 
Laura,  began  to  sob  in  company. 

(To  be  continued.) 


He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his 
temper;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit 
his  temper  to  any  circumstances. 
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A  Choice.* 

QN  Thabor,  let  the  joy  of  others  be 
To  dwell  amid  the  splendor  and  the  light 
Of  Jesus  glorified;  for  all  is  bright 

In  presence  of  such  wondrous  majesty: 

But  dearer  seems  by  far  that  Mount  to  me 
Where  all  is  dark;  my  love  prefers  the  night 
Of  Jesus  crucified:  no  other  sight 

Can  fill  my  heart  like  that  of  Calvary. 

Who  hopes  to  flee  the  cross  and  yet  remain 
The  real  friend  of  Him  who  loved  it  so? 

Our  greatest  joy  should  be  to  feel  its  pain. 
To  suffer  not  should  be  our  greatest  woe; 

For  Jesus  glorified  will  share  His  reign 
With  willing  bearers  of  His  cross  below. 

T.  A.  M. 


Reminiscences  of  Wlndthorst. 

BY    ELLIS    SCHREIBER. 
(Conclusion.) 

N  the  latter  years  of  his  life,"  writes 
Dr.Arendt,  a  liberal  Conservative 
member,  "I  was  associated  with 
Windthorst  in  the  commission  on 
the  school  laws.  The  first  reading  of  the  bill 
required  twenty-nine  sittings,  mostly  held  in  the 
evening,  and  from  three  to  five  hours  in  dura- 
tion. Windthorst  was  present  from  beginning  to 
end,  his  attention  never  relaxing  for  a  moment. 
Sometimes    he   sat   with   his   elbows   propped 


on  the  table,  his  head  between  his  hands,  so 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  asleep,  until  he  sud- 
denly looked  up  and  asked  leave  to  speak.  This 
he  did  with  masterly  vigor  and  lucidity.  At  the 
close  of  the  sittings  a  stormy  discussion  not  un- 
frequently  took  place — the  opponents  of  the  bill 
being  desirous  to  protract  the  deliberations  as 
much  as  possible,  while  its  supporters  were 
equally  anxious  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion. 
Windthorst  on  such  occasions  sometimes  got 
quite  excited.  *  They  ought  to  remember  one  is 
but  human,'  he  would  say;  and  then  proceed  to 
tell  how  he  had  been  at  work,  first  in  a  divis- 
ional committee,  then  in  the  House,  afterward 
in  the  German  Parliament,  finally  in  this  com- 
mission, from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  with- 
out intermission  until  ten  at  night.  One  evening 
I  found  him  alone  in  the  cloak-room,  groping 
his  way  about.  I  offered  him  my  arm;  he  grate- 
fully accepted  it,  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
failure  of  his  powers. 

"  It  was  while  this  commission  was  sitting  that 
Windthorst  had  the  unfortunate  fall  downstairs, 
on  the  occasion  of  which  Herr  von  Goszlen,  his 
obstinate  opponent  and  adversary,  played  the 
part  of  Good  Samaritan.  When  he  reappeared 
among  us,  he  was  met  with  congratulations  on 
his  speedy  recovery  from  the  injuries  he  had 
sustained.  '  When  one  is  under  the  care  of  the 
highest  medical  practitioners,'  he  replied, 'one 
can  not  do  less  than  get  well  quickly.'  As  he  had 
a  strip  of  plaster  on  his  nose,  some  one  remarked 


*  Sentiments  taken  from  the  "Life  and  Works  of 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,"  published  by  the  Monas- 
tery of  Paraj-le-Monial,  Vol.  I.,  page  165. 
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that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  fencing.  '  Well,' 
he  said,  *  have  I  not  to  cross  swords  with  you  every 
day?'  Fearing  lest  his  wife  should  feel  alarmed 
on  hearing  of  the  accident,  he  wrote  to  her:  *My 
dear  Julia,  you  need  have  no  anxiety  about  my 
beauty:  it  is  not  in  the  least  impaired! '  He  knew 
this  was  the  best  means  of  reassuring  her.  So  it 
proved;  for  on  reading  the  letter  she  said:  *If 
my  old  man  can  still  joke,  there  is  not  much 
amiss  with  him.' " 

The  same  Deputy  relates  the  following  remark- 
able incident  that  occurred  in  his  personal  inter- 
course with  Dr.Windthorst: 

"  Whilst  the  House  was  sitting,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1888, 1  went  over  to  where  Windthorst 
was,  to  confer  with  him  about  some  proposed 
motion.  *  I  hardly  think  this  is  a  suitable  time  to 
bring  it  on,'  he  said.  *  Who  knows  what  a  few  days 
may  bring  forth?  You  see,  the  Emperor  is  dying.' 
I  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  'What!  did  you 
not  know  that?*  he  added.  *  It  has  just  been  told 
me.'  I  went  back  to  the  benches  of  my  friends 
and  told  them  what  I  had  heard.  One  of  them, 
who  was  in  the  Home  Ofi&ce,  said  that  the  bulletin 
of  the  Emperor's  health  that  morning  had  been 
most  satisfactory.  We  inquired  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry:  not  one  had  heard  that 
there  was  any  cause  for  alarm.  Windthorst  was 
then  asked  whence  his  information  was  obtained. 
*His  little  Excellency'  answered  that  he  did  not 
know  the  name  of  his  informant;  a  man  had 
called  him  out  that  morning  and  made  the  an- 
nouncement, and  he  believed  it  was  correct.  Al- 
most immediately  afterward  the  Home  Minister 
was  called  away,  and  the  House  was  informed 
that  the  aged  monarch  was  dangerously  ill. 
Windthorst  was  the  first  person  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact. 

"'His  little  Excellency,' as  Windthorst  wa» 
familiarly  called,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
his  stature,  used,  on  leaving  the  House,  walk  back 
to  his  rooms,  arm  in  arm  with  some  colleague, 
generally  accompanied  by  some  friends  and  par- 
tisans. His  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin;  the  passers-by  would  make  way  for 
him  respectfully,  and  often  stand  and  look  after 
the  little  old  man  in  the  tall  hat,  saying  to  one 
another,  'That  is  Windthorst.'" 

This  gifted  and  energetic  man  did  not  consider 
that  assiduous  parliamentary  attendance  sufficed 


for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  he  owed  tO' 
his  country  and  his  faith.  During  the  recess  he 
never  hesitated,  at  whatever  cost  of  fatigue,, 
inconvenience  or  expense  to  himself,  to  take  a. 
journey  for  the  sake  of  speaking  at  some  Cath- 
olic conference  or  meeting  for  the  promotion  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  compa- 
triots. At  the  gatherings  of  the  Catholic  students- 
he  was  a  regular  and  a  welcome  guest.  Working- 
men's  guilds  and  associations  often  owed  their 
success  to  his  presence  at  their  assemblies,  and 
the  influence  of  his  eloquent  and  impressive 
words.  The  correspondent  of  a  liberal  paper 
describes  in  a  touching  manner  his  appearance 
at  the  general  conference  of  German  Catholics- 
held  last  autumn  in  Coblentz: 

"Windthorst  was  present  at  all  the  public 
meetings  from  first  to  last,  seated  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers.  I  seem  to  see  him  now,  his  bald^ 
shining  head  covered  with  a  black  silk  cap,  a 
slight  smile  playing  about  his  lips  as  he  sat 
motionless,  listening  with  unflagging  interest  and 
attention  to  the  different  speakers,  until  the  time 
came  for  the  final  address,  which  he  was,  as  usual, 
to  deliver.  An  outburst  of  applause  greeted  the 
veteran  chief  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
assisted  on  to  the  platform.  Though  enfeebled 
in  body,  he  was  still  his  old  self,  his  mind  clear 
and  vigorous  as  ever.  He  waited  patiently  until 
the  cheers  had  subsided,  and  the  vast  audience 
was  hushed  to  perfect  silence.  Then  the  old  man 
of  seventy-nine  winters  laid  before  them  the 
present  political  status  of  Catholics  in  Germany,, 
the  results  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  past, 
the  hopes  that  were  to  be  entertained  for  the 
future,  the  duties  binding  upon  the  children  of 
the  Church.  For  two  hours  he  spoke;  all  wha 
were  present  hung  upon  his  lips;  every  word  was 
heard  distinctly  in  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
assembly  room.  Not  until  he  drew  to  a  close  did 
his  voice  falter.  '  Whether  it  will  be  permitted  ta 
me  to  stand  amongst  you  next  year,  God  only 
knows.  Should  it  not  be  His  will,  I  beg  you  all 
to  remember  me  in  your  prayers.'  At  this  point 
his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper;  all  his  hearers  were 
deeply  touched." 

Tuesday,  the  loth  of  March,  was  the  last  day  in 
which  Windthorst  filled  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  House.   For  a  considerable  period  he  had 
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been  ailing;  and  a  hacking  cough,  which  con- 
stantly troubled  him,  gave  no  little  anxiety  to  his 
friends.  But  he  rejected  all  their  entreaties  that 
he  would  pay  a  brief  visit  to  Hanover,  in  order 
to  see  what  change  of  air  would  do.  His  mental 
energy,  however,  remained  undiminished;  and 
the  last  speech  he  ever  delivered  was  considered 
by  many  of  those  who  heard  it  to  be  one  of 
his  best.  In  regard  both  to  substance  and  ex- 
pression it  was  indeed  a  masterpiece,  and  excited 
unbounded  enthusiasm. 

On  Wednesday  he  was  so  ill  that  when  one 
of  his  friends  called  to  see  him,  about  three 
o'clock,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  articulate  with 
distinctness,  and  could  answer  only  in  monosyl- 
lables to  the  remarks  addressed  to  him.  A  priest 
was  sent  for,  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  the 
patient  was  unconscious.  About  five,  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  by  two  physicians  of  eminence, 
who  pronounced  the  malady  to  be  inflammation 
of  the  right  lung,  accompanied  by  excessive  pros- 
tration. Later  on  a  lucid  interval  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  administration  of  the  last  rites 
of  the  Church,  the  sick  man  relapsing  into  un- 
consciousness immediately  afterward.  He  passed 
a  very  restless  night,  but  on  Thursday  morning 
appeared  somewhat  easier,  and  regained  perfect 
possession  of  his  faculties. 

About  half-past  ten  the  Emperor,  who  had 
sent  an  aid-de-camp  the  evening  before  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  Windthorst's  condition,  drove  to 
the  house  in  person  in  order  to  learn  the  latest 
tidings.  A  short  time  afterward  the  Empress 
sent  a  magnificent  bouquet  to  the  illustrious  in- 
valid. In  the  evening  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  summoned  the  night  before,  arrived  from 
Hanover.  Her  father  seemed  much  surprised 
to  see  her,  and  exclaimed:  "I  had  no  idea 
I  was  so  ill!"  The  night  passed  tranquilly;  the 
patient  enjoyed  some  hours  of  refreshing  sleep, 
and  on  Friday  morning  appeared  so  much  better 
that  the  doctors  spoke  hopefully  of  his  recovery. 
He  asked  to  be  told  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
seemed  much  soothed  by  the  presence  of  his 
daughter.  Through  a  fortunate  chance,  he  re- 
ceived in  the  evening  the  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
Gregory,  accompanied  by  a  most  flattering  auto- 
graph letter  from  our  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII. 
Some  weeks  previously  it  had  been  decided  at 
ilome  to  confer  this  honor  upon  the  venerable 


statesman;  had  it  arrived  a  day  later,  it  would 
have  come  too  late. 

As  night  wore  on.  Dr.  Windthorst  grew  rapidly 
worse.  The  inflammation  spread  from  the  right 
lUng  to  the  left,  and  a  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture set  in.  The  doctor,  summoned  in  haste,  at 
once  pronounced  all  hope  of  saving  his  patient's 
life  to  be  at  an  end.  Windthorst  tossed  from  side 
to  side  all  night  long,  talking  incessantly  in  so 
loud  a  voice  that  he  could  be  heard  three  rooms 
off.  At  length  he  began  a  formal  speech,  touch- 
ing in  turn  on  all  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day — the  Primary  Education  laws,  the  Jesuit  Act, 
the  latest  motions  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment. Then  he  spoke  with  great  feeling  and 
admiration  of  the  late  Empress  Augusta,  a  smile 
passing  over  his  features  as  he  mentioned  her 
name.  Afterward  he  imagined  himself  at  a  ban- 
quet, and  proposed  a  toast  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor,  thus  giving  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  imperial  house. 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  a  brief  interval 
of  consciousness.  His  daughter,  who  was  kneel- 
ing beside  the  bed,  took  advantage  of  this  in 
order  to  beg  his  forgiveness  for  any  failures  in 
her  duty  toward  him.  "  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give," he  answered:  "we  have  always  been  the 
best  of  friends.  When  you  go  back  to  Hanover, 
give  my  love  to  your  mother."  Toward  eight 
o'clock  he  became  almost  pulseless,  and  it  was 
evident  that  life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  The 
prayers  for  the  departing  were  commenced; 
Windthorst  joined  in  the  responses  in  a  clear 
voice,  distinctly  audible  to  all  present.  At  the 
words,  "  Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
my  spirit,"  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  calmly 
expired,  at  about  a  quarter  past  eight  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  14th  of  March. 

The  small  and  simple  bed  on  which  the  body 
was  laid  was  thickly  strewn  with  flowers,  a  wreath 
of  violets  being  laid  at  the  foot.  Behind  it  stood 
a  table,  bearing  a  crucifix  and  two  lighted  tapers. 
The  countenance  of  the  departed  wore  a  peace- 
ful expression,  and  the  features  were  little  altered. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  body  was 
removed  to  St.  Hedwige's  Church,  the  principal 
Catholic  church  in  Berlin,  and  placed  on  a  high 
catafalque.  Though  the  time  had  been  kept  a 
secret,  a  large  crowd  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  scene.  The  hearse  was  followed  by  the  nephew 
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of  the  deceased,  and  a  small  number  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  The  heavy  grey  metal  coffin 
was  adorned  with  a  splendid  wreath  sent  by  the 
Emperor,  on  the  riband  of  which  glittered  the 
letter  W  and  a  crown  embroidered  in  gold.  On 
Tuesday,  the  17th,  a  solemn  Requiem  took  place 
at  which  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  officiated, 
and  delivered  the  funeral  oration.  All  the  highest 
state  officials  were  present  on  the  occasion,  in- 
cluding Chancellor  von  Caprivi,  in  full  uniform, 
and  representatives  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  besides  other 
German  potentates.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  a  procession  was  formed  to  escort  the 
remains  of  the  illustrious  leader  to  the  rail- 
way station. 

Singularly  enough,  a  few  days  before  his  death 
Windthorst,  addressing  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
had  said:  "  On  the  i8th  of  March  I  must  without 
fail  be  in  Hanover."  On  the  i8th  of  March  he  was 
there — not  in  life,  but  in  death.  On  that  day  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  he  had 
raised  in  honor  of  Our  Lady.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  streets  leading  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  Marienkirche  were  densely  thronged  with 
sorrowing  and  sympathizing  spectators.  The 
church  holds  3,000  persons,  but  the  number  of 
applications  for  tickets  of  admission  amounted 
to  no  less  than  20,000.  No  ladies,  except  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  obsequies. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  of  marble 
and  bronze  over  the  spot  where  this  illustrious 
man  is  interred,  to  commemorate  the  services 
he  rendered  to  the  Church  and  to  his  country. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  peace,  and  may  the  Lord 
render  to  him  in  the  last  great  day  the  crown 
laid  up  for  him  who  has  fought  a  good  fight 
and  has  kept  the  faith! 


We  are  always  trying  to  awaken  ourselves 
with  new  things — new  books,  new  prayers,  new 
confraternities,  new  states  of  prayer;  and  our  for- 
bearing Lord  runs  after  us,  and  keeps  blessing 
us  in  our  changeableness,  and  humoring  us  in 
our  fickle  weakness.  How  much  better  would  it 
be  to  keep  to  old  things, — to  hold  fast  by  Him, 
and  to  warm  ourselves  only  at  the  tabernacle  fire! 
—Father  Faber, 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY     MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XV. 

What  teaching  have  I  had?  What  did  my  mother  tell  me? 
That  one  must  be  rich  to  be  happy.  What  did  the  world  teach  me  ? 
That  one  must  be  rich  to  be  respected.— Z^j  Lionnes  Pauvres. 

THE  Fly- Away  Mines  were  known  to  have 
paid  good  dividends  on  the  money  invested, 
and  Judge  Redwood  was  a  large  stockholder  in 
them.  Eleanor  had  often  sighed  over  the  Judge's 
connection  with  them.  Her  mother's  words,  rank- 
ling in  her  soul,  had  made  her  see  all  her  father's 
business  doings  through  a  lurid  atmosphere.  It 
was  not  easy  for  a  girl  like  Eleanor  Redwood  to 
realize  what  poverty  meant,  and  every  day  of  her 
life  she  wished  that  she  and  her  father  were  abso- 
lutely poor,  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  mystery 
at  which  her  mother  had  hinted  might  lift  itself. 
To  Eleanor's  mind,  a  straight  line  was  not  only 
the  shortest  distance  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  the  easiest  to  find  and  to  keep. 

Judge  Redwood  had  recently  mortgaged  all 
his  property  in  Redwood  to  augment  his  interest 
in  the  mines.  These  mines  were  small,  easily 
worked,  and  near  Eaglescliff.  They  made  a  dark 
stain  in  a  very  pretty  country.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  chain  of  small  lakes.  There  were 
experts  who  declared  that  the  Fly- Away  Mines 
were  in  constant  danger  of  being  flooded;  but 
Judge  Redwood  laughed,  and  said  he  was  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk.  He  had  as  much  confidence 
in  those  mines  as  any  British  magnate  has  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  What  had  the  chain  of  lakes 
to  do  with  the  mines?  Lakes  were  one  thing  and 
a  coal  deposit  another.  It  was  only  in  worn-out 
mines  that  an  accidental  mistake  ever  brought  a 
flood  of  water  in  upon  the  precious  black  dia- 
monds; and  these  Fly-Away  Mines  had  as  yet 
been  scarcely  worked  at  all.  Harry  Bayard,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  something  of  an 
expert,  said  disparaging  things  about  the  mines; 
but,  then,  Bayard  was  a  notorious  snarler. 

Judge  Redwood  had  not  received  his  summons 
to  Eaglescliff  as  a  really  unpleasant  thing.  He 
had  a  case  in  court  there,  or  he  would  probably 
have  refused  to  take  much  notice  of  the  message: 
"Trouble  in  the  mines." 
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"Trouble!"  he  said  to  himself.  "Of  course 
there  will  always  be  trouble  in  any  great  un- 
dertaking." And  so,  as  he  went  to  EaglesclifE, 
his  real  annoyance  centred  around  the  discovery 
that  Mrs.  Bayard  had  seen  that  unfortunate  letter 
of  his  dead  wife. 

"Ah!  well,"  he  said,  "I  am  glad  that  Eleanor 
will  never  see  it.  She  would  not  understand;  it 
would  upset  her.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing 
for  me  to  tell  her  that  her  mother  was  insane 
at  any  time." 

A  little  later  he  met  an  acquaintance,  and  he 
did  not  find  out  that,  in  his  haste,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  unhappy  slip  of  paper;  if  he  had 
suspected  that  it  was  already  in  his  daughter's 
possession,  he  would  have  written  to  her  before 
transacting  any  business  whatever. 

The  Judge  found  Harry  Bayard  on  the  ground. 
He  had  been  sent  for  by  some  of  the  other 
stockholders. 

"A  little  trouble.  Bayard?"  he  said. 

"A  great  deal.  Judge,"  Bayard  had  answered. 
"The  rats  are  leaving  the  mines,  and  the  miners 
are  leaving  with  them.  There's  going  to  be  a  cave 
in  somewhere." 

The  Judge  laughed.  "  What  superstitious  creat- 
ures these  miners  are!  What  have  rats  to  do  with 
a '  cave  in '  ?  " 

"  The  miners  think  they  have  a  great  deal.  No 
miner  will  stay  where  a  rat  will  not  stay,"  said 
Bayard.  "  I  have  been  sent  for  to  look  into  the 
thing.  I  am  afraid  there  is  going  to  be  trouble." 

The  Judge  shook  his  head,  still  smiling.  "  If 
you  found  your  opinion  on  the  rats,  Mr.  Bayard," 
he  observed,  "  I  hardly  think  I  shall  annoy  my- 
self. And,  besides,  I  fancy  we  had  better  send  to 
New  York  for  an  expert,  so  that  these  silly  rumors 
may  be  dissipated  at  once." 

Bayard's  face  assumed  a  hue  which  made  its 
sallowness  look  green.  "The  old  man  is  a  fool!" 
he  said  to  himself;  and  then  aloud:  "But  you  can 
see  for  yourself  that  the  miners  will  not  work." 

This  was  true:  the  miners  were  all  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  neither  threats  nor  per- 
suasions would  induce  them  to  descend  again. 
Every  rat  in  the  mines  seemed  to  have  gone,  too; 
and  the  miners,  who  had  no  other  reason  for  theif 
panic  than  the  disappearance  of  the  rodents, 
stubbornly  resisted  the  threats  and  entreaties  of 
the  Judge. 


"  I  hate  the  sight  of  a  rat  when  I  am  in  daylight, 
Judge,"  said  an  old  miner;  "but  a  rat  down  below 
is  the  miner's  best  friend.  And,  if  you  wait,  you'll 
see  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  it." 

The  Judge  was  in  despair;  everybody  seemed 
possessed  of  a  mania,  and  he  lost  his  temper 
when  Bayard's  report  confirmed  the  general  opin- 
ion. Late  in  the  night  an  ominous  rumbling  was 
heard;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  rats  were 
right,  and  that  the  miners  had  not  pinned  their 
faith  to  them  in  vain.  The  partition  of  rock  be- 
tween the  mines  and  the  largest  lake  had  given 
way.  The  flood  rushed,  and  Judge  Redwood  was 
obliged  to  face  the  truth:  he  was  ruined. 

Sitting  alone  in  his  hotel,  after  an  interview 
with  Bayard,  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  was  not  only  ruined,  but  irretrievably  ruined. 
At  his  time  of  life  there  was  no  going  upward; 
a  man  might  make  a  new  start  at  forty,  but  at 
sixty  it  was  impossible.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
the  fear  that  Eleanor  would  accept  the  fact 
bravely  only  because  she  could  not  realize  what 
it  meant.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  king,  with 
crown  and  sceptre,  to  wish  that  he  were  of  the 
crowd  beneath  him,  unfettered  by  etiquette  and 
ceremonies;  but  a  hard  thing  when  the  crown 
and  sceptre  are  taken,  and  he  finds  himself  strug- 
gling for  life  among  the  masses  whose  freedom 
he  pensively  envied.  The  princess  is  willing 
enough  to  become  a  pauper,  because,  in  her  case, 
she  does  not  see  why  the  paupers  can  not  eat 
cakes  if  they  have  no  bread.  The  Judge,  as  he  sat 
in  his  room  in  the  Eaglescliff  hotel,  could  not 
help  feeling  that  this  would  be  Eleanor's  state  of 
mind.  He  had  no  fear  that  she  would  complain: 
he  felt  that  she  would  be  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  sharing  poverty  with  him.  She  would 
throw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  say,  in  the 
words  of  Mignon's  song,  of  which  she  was  so  fond: 
"  There,  there,  with  thee, 
O  father,  would  I  dwell!" 

His  heart  sank  when  he  thought  of  what  might 
come  after.  He  had  shielded  her  from  every 
wind;  she  had  been  as  happy  as  he  could  mak» 
her;  she  had  never  been  extravagant  in  her 
demands:  had  she  been,  he,  like  most  American 
fathers  with  an  only  daughter,  would  probably 
have  granted  them.  And  now  she  would  have  to 
meet  the  cold,  stern  world;  he  could  protect  her 
but  little  from  it,  and  a  time  might  soon  come 
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when  he  could  not  protect  her  at  all.  He  shud- 
dered at  the  thought.  What  could  be  more 
terrible  than  the  position  of  a  girl,  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  left 
alone  in  the  world?  His  heart  became  sick  at 
the  prospect.  At  sixty  he  could  not  strive  for 
her  as  he  could  once  have  striven.  Younger  men 
had  taken  his  place.  He  had  imagined  that  his 
road  to  the  grave  would  be  a  smooth  one;  he 
had  trusted  in  himself,  and  he  found  that  he  was 
only  a  poor,  mistaken  fool,  after  all.  What  had 
he  to  live  for  now?  In  Redwood  he  would  soon 
be  the  "poor  old  Judge."  He  knew  his  affairs 
well;  he  was  aware  that,  to  carry  on  this  experi- 
ment with  the  mines — which  had  not  appeared 
to  him  in  the  light  of  an  experiment  until  it 
failed, — he  had  put  it  in  the  power  of  his  creditors 
to  seize  on  the  very  roof  that  sheltered  Eleanor. 

His  memory,  his  sense  of  the  present,  seemed 
to  fail  him  at  this  thought.  He  dozed  or  swooned, 
he  could  not  tell  which,  and  then  came  to  his 
senses  with  a  dull  pain  in  his  head.  The  streets 
of  the  little  town  were  full  of  people,  though  it 
was  late  at  night.  The  Judge  could  hear  their 
tramp  on  the  sidewalk  and  the  sound  of  talking. 
The  disaster  to  the  mines  had  stirred  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Judge  wondered  whether 
there  were  anybody  in  that  crowd  who  was  sixty 
years  old  and  a  failure.  And  what  would  Eleanor 
say?  Ah,  he  knew  very  well  how  she  would  hold 
up  her  head  and  cry  out,  "We  have  our  name, 
father!"  He  smiled  involuntarily, — ah,  the  dear 
little  girl!  And  then  again  came  the  crushing 
sense  of  hopelessness.  What  a  wretched  future 
stretched  before  this  beloved  Eleanor  of  his! 

He  was  ruined;  the  time  would  perhaps  come 
when  he  would  be  a  burden  on  her.  He  knew  how 
lightly  and  cheerfully  and  happily  parents  carry 
the  burden  of  their  children.  But  he  had  seen 
the  position  reversed;  and  he  had  noticed  that 
even  those  who  had  received  the  fruit  of  the 
severest  sacrifices  from  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
bore  with  mere  resignation  the  care  of  those 
parents  when  the  time  for  making  sacrifices  was 
past.  The  time  might  come  when  Eleanor  would 
— no,  no!  he  cast  the  thought  away.  Eleanor  was 
not  like  other  people. 

He  had  often  said  that  to  live  was  happiness 
enough,  and  that  the  thought  of  death  as  a  return 
to  beneficent  Mother  Nature  was  consolation;  he 


had  many  times  said  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
"Thanatopsis"  of  Bryant  was  better  to  him  thaa 
the  doctrine  of  any  Christian  church.  To  lie 
down  with  high  thoughts,  and  to  become  in  time 
part  of  the  beautiful  earth;  to  glow  in  the  red  of 
the  rose  and  in  the  purple  of  the  violet  for  those 
that  were  loved  on  earth;  to  be  part  of  the  invis- 
ible choir  that  sings  of  health  and  hope  in  the 
woods, — this,  the  Judge  had  said,  was  enough  for 
him.  He  expected  no  more,  he  wanted  no  more. 

The  test  had  come.  He  had  suddenly  become 
old  and  broken;  the  altruistic  prospect  of  form- 
ing part  of  the  rose  or  the  violet  did  not  satisfy 
him  now:  he  wanted  rest  and  hope  and  life.  His 
heart  cried  out  against  the  dictum  he  had  made 
for  himself:  "Thou  shalt  not  live  after  death!" 
He  wanted  to  live  after  death,  since  life  on  earth 
was  a  failure.  Surely  he  could  not  have  been 
placed  on  earth  or  been  evolved  from  protoplasm 
merely  to  return  at  last  to  protoplasm  or  some- 
thing similar.  He  was  made  for  better  things 
than  that.  To  fail  on  earth  and  then  to  perish! — 
no,  it  could  not  be!  There  must  be  a  God  some- 
where, this  poor  creature  said,  because  he  needed 
a  God.  He  felt  that  he  must  go  mad  if  some  hope 
did  not  arise  for  him.  He  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  in  front  of  his  chair.  Memories  of  words 
his  wife  had  said  in  the  days  of  their  courtship, 
coupled  with  bits  out  of  the  books  she  had 
made  him  read,  floated  into  his  mind.  If  he 
had  thought  more,  if  he  had  been  less  wrapt  up 
in  the  little  world  of  Redwood!  If  she  had  been 
firmer  in  her  faith! 

"  I  believe,"  he  groaned,—"  I  believe!  O  God, 
give  me  hope,  give  me  consolation!" 

It  suddenly  became  plain  to  him  that  he  who 
had  talked  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  high  thought 
and  high  living  and  of  ideal  aims,  had  been  one 
of  the  grossest  of  materialists.  During  the  rest  of 
his  stay  at  Eaglescliff  he  suffered  much,  and  on 
his  way  to  the  station  he  fell  before  a  stroke  of 
the  av ant-courier  of  death. 

On  the  day  after  this  disaster,  Laura  Bayard 
and  her  husband  were  sitting  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Howard  House, — a  balcony  which  jutted  out 
from  the  windows  of  their  room.  Laura  was 
sulky;  her  husband  was  moody  and  dissatisfied. 

"Don't  blow  your  cigar  smoke  into  my  face!  " 
she  said. 

"I  can't  help  the  wind,"  he  replied,— "I  can't 
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help  the  wind  any  more  than  I  can  pay  your  bills." 

"You  ought  not  to  have  married  me,  then," 
she  said, bitterly.  "You  know  that  I  must  hold 
my  own  in  society  here;  if  I  can't,  what  is  there 
to  live  for?  If  I  had  the  money,  I'd  leave  you 
this  very  day.  I'm  tired  of  this  wretched,  pinched 
kind  of  life.  If  I  can't  dress  like  other  people,  I 
don't  want  to  live,  that's  all!" 

"There's  no  question  of  duty,  I  suppose?"  he 
said,  sarcastically. 

"  I  haven't  anything  to  do  with  duty.  I  want 
to  live  while  I  am  young.  Duty!  I'd  like  to  know 
where  your  idea  of  duty  comes  in?  A  woman  has 
just  as  much  right  to  freedom  and  enjoyment  as 
a  man;  and  if  I  can't  be  happy  here,  I'll  go  where 
I  can.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  worth  con- 
sidering but  money;  it's  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  You  can't  be  happy  without  luxuries;  I'm 
sure  you've  often  said  so  yourself." 

Bayard  sighed  and  frowned.  He  believed  this 
himself.  He  would  have  sold  his  soul  for  an 
income  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  keep 
a  pair  of  high-stepping  bays  like  Mrs.  Howard 
Sykes';  but  he  knew  no  way  of  doing  so  which 
would  not  mean  a  departure  from  respectability, 
and  perhaps  a  visitation  in  the  penitentiary. 
Nevertheless,  Bayard  did  not  like  to  hear  his 
wife  shamelessly  utter  words  he  himself  had 
often  spoken. 

"If  Laura  were  different,"  he  thought,  "/ 
might  be  different.  If  we  had  a  home  perhaps — " 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Laura, 
sharply.  "There  is  no  hypocrisy  about  me. 
Everybody  really  believes  just  what  I  say  out 
frankly.  Who  thinks  of  anything  but  money  here? 
I  was  never  taught  to  respect  anything  else.  If 
we  were  rich,  I  am  sure  even  you  and  I,  Harry, 
could  get  on.  What  ar£  you  thinking  of?  " 

"Oh,  nothing!"  he  said,  sullenly,  throwing  his 
cigar  away.  "The  world's  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
How  does  Eleanor  Redwood  take  /i^r  downfall  ?  " 

"Is  it  really  so  bad  as  people  say?  Are  the 
mines  absolutely  ruined?  Eleanor  will  learn  now 
to  sympathize  with  people  who  go  wrong  for  want 
of  money.  She'll  have  to  take  a  lower  step  her- 
self, if  things  are  as  bad  as  people  say." 

"  They  are  not  so  bad,"  Bayard  answered;  "but 
the  Judge  does  not  know  it.  The  stock  has  gone 
down  to  nothing;  all  work  in  the  mines  has  been 
stopped.  If  I  had  money  enough — if  I  had  any 


money,  or  could  raise  any, — I'd  buy  up  the  Fly- 
Away  shares,  and  waif.  It  would  pay;  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  flood  is  only  slight  and  tempo- 
rary. But  I  am  afraid  to  tell  anybody;  because  if 
I  can't  take  advantage  of  it  nobody  else  shall." 

Mrs.  Bayard  was  silent.  "  Is  it  hopeless  to  think 
of  raising  money?" 

"Hopeless!"  he  repeated,  watching  her.  She 
did  not  speak  for  some  time.  He  whistled  with 
apparent  unconcern. 

"The  Judge  will  die,"  she  said,  "probably 
without  regaining  his  senses.  Eleanor  believes 
that  her  property  really  belongs  to  a  young  man 
called  Patrick  Desmond.  You  know  him?" 

Bayard  nodded. 

"As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Desmond  is  a  fool: 
religious  and  inexperienced,  honest,  thinks  fair- 
dealing  can  be  carried  on  in  business.  He  is  as 
great  a  fool  as  Eleanor.  She  can  be  brought  to 
make  over  her  interest  to  him;  and  you,  Harry, 
can  manipulate  him — become  his  partner.  The 
stock  goes  up,  through  your  exertions;  a  half 
interest  for  you,  at  least." 

"The  fellow  is  in  New  York,"  said  Bayard. 
"Why  not  manage  Eleanor,  if  her  father  dies?" 

"  Eleanor  has  too  many  acquaintances,  who 
would  suspect  something  wrong  the  moment  you, 
an  expert  in  these  mining  affairs — " 

"  I  understand,"  he  said.  "  You've  a  good  head, 
Laura." 

"And  no  conscience  you  would  say,  too.  Well, 
I  am  what  the  world  has  made  me." 

He  turned  away  uneasily.  "But  the  fellow  is 
in  New  York." 

Mrs.  Bayard  thought  for  a  moment.  "Elaine 
is  there,"  she  said.  "  Why  not  marry  him  to  my 
sister?  He  is  a  good-natured  fool,  and  she  can 
twist  him  about  her  finger.  In  that  way  we  can 
keep  all  the  spoil  in  the  family." 

"  You  have  too  much  imagination,  Laura,"  he 
said;  still  he  considered  her  suggestion.  "Elaine, 
Mrs.  Desmond,"  he  went  on;  "you  and  I  rich — 
but  what  becomes  of  your  friend  Eleanor?" 

"  I  don't  care,"  Mrs.  Bayard  answered,  in  a  hard 
voice.  "  Let  her  learn  whether  the  goodness  and 
virtue  everybody — including  even  jt^a— admires 
will  carry  her  through  the  world." 

Bayard  did  not  answer.  His  wife  was  clever 
he  knew;  he  knew,  too,  that  he  had  no  scruples, 
but  he  wished  that  she  had. 
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"I  have  too  much  imagination,  have  I?"  she 
asked,  bitterly.  "  But  I  am  practical  enough.  Fort- 
unately, we  are  not  hampered  by  any  absurd 
Romanist  prejudices.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in 
making  some  money,  I  must  get  a  divorce  and 
marry  a  richer  man." 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  swore.  "  I  wish  you 
had  a  few  Romanist  prejudices,"  he  said;  "the 
baby  might  have  not  been  so  often  neglected." 

She  turned  red  and  bit  her  lip.  "If  you  say 
that  again — "  she  began,  with  a  look  of  anger  in 
her  eyes. 

"I  shall  not  say  it  again,  since  harmony  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  our  plan.  But  I 
find  you  still  too  imaginative." 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"  In  fancying  that  any  other  man  would  marry 
you." 

They  had  begun  to  hate  each  other  and  the 
bonds  that  bound  them;  theirs  was  a  fair  example 
of  a  modern  marriage  without  religion.  Later 
they  elaborated  their  plan  for  the  management 
of  Patrick  Desmond. 

(To  be  continued.) 


St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  and  Our  Lady. 

BY   THE   REV.  W.  H.  KENT,  O.S.C. 
(Conclusion.) 

THERE  is  no  mistaking  the  character  and 
meaning  of  St.  Ephrem's  devotion  to  Mary. 
With  him,  as  with  St.  Bernard,  this  devotion  has  its 
source  in  a  deep  and  living  faith  in  the  Divinity 
of  Our  Lord.  Hence,  anticipating  the  decrees  of 
Ephesus  by  more  than  half  a  century,  he  gives 
her  the  grandest  of  her  titles,  and  proclaims 
her  the  Mother  of  God,  saying  in  one  of  these 
hymns,  "And  Mary  bringeth  forth  God."  *  For 
St.  Ephrem  this  is  clearly  no  mere  abstract  prop- 
osition: the  great  truth  that  God  has  in  very 
deed  become  man,  that  the  Child  of  Mary  is  the 
Eternal  Creator,  has  sunk  deep  into  his  heart. 
Hence  come  those  fresh  and  flowing  hymns 
wherein  he  sings  this  mystery  of  love,  blending 
the  warmth  of  human  tenderness  with  wondering 


awe  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  lines  from  one  of  his  Christmas  hymns: 
"Then,  with  love  and  gladness  glowing, 

Mary  sweetly  sang  before  Him : 

♦Whence  this  gift  to  one  so  lowly? 

That  I  should  conceive  and  bear  Him, — 

One  so  little,  One  so  mighty! 

All  in  me,  who  dwells  in  all  things! 


"'In  the  hour  when  Gabriel  sought  me, 
From  a  servant,  freed  He  made  me. 
Lo,  the  handmaid  of  Thy  Godhead 
Made  the  mother  of  Thy  manhood! 
Thou  my  Son  and  Thou  my  Maker! 

"*  Shall  I  ope  these  milky  fountains, 
Giving  drink  to  Thee,  the  Fountain.? 
Whence  is  this  that  I  should  feed  Thee, 
Feeding  all  things  from  Thy  table?'"* 

This  passage  may  be  said  to  give  us  the  key  to 
all  St.  Ephrem's  writings  on  Our  Lady.  To  feel 
so  deeply  the  relation  she  bears  to  her  Divine 
Son,  and  to  realize,  as  we  may  say,  who  He  is, 
is  to  form  an  idea  of  her  office  and  dignity  which 
no  words  can  sufficiently  express.  Such  is,  plainly 
enough,  the  case  with  the  Syrian  Saint.  When 
he  sings  of  Mary's  glory,  we  feel  that  he  is  vainly 
seeking  to  set  forth  in  words  the  wonder  and 
the  love  of  which  his  heart  is  so  full.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  he  cries  out: 

"Now  the  holy  Maiden  calls  me, 
Bids  me  sing  her  wondrous  story. 
Son  Divine,  be  Thou  my  helper, 
With  Thy  gifts  my  harp  enriching. 
So  that  I  may  sing  Thy  Mother, 
Paint  her  picture  full  of  beauty  I 
See  the  maiden  womb  conceiveth, 
See  the  maiden  breast  is  fruitful! 
Wonder  far  surpassing  nature! 
Mother's  milk  and  maiden  brightness 


*  Lamy's  ed.,  r.  ii,  p.  619. 


*  The  text  of  this  hymn  may  be  seen  at  p.  415 
of  the  2d  volume  (Syriac  and  Latin)  in  the  Roman 
edition ;  it  is  also  given  by  Father  Zingerle  In  his 
"  Chrestomathla  Syriaca,"  p.  307.  In  the  translation 
given  above,  as  in  the  others  which  follow,  we  en- 
deavor to  keep  as  close  to  the  letter  of  the  Syriac 
as  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  Its  spirit.  The 
simple,  rhymeless  metre  here  adopted  renders  this 
task  easier,  while  at  the  same  time  it  Is  the  most 
fitting  echo  of  Syriac  verse.  It  is  almost  identical 
with  that  used  by  St.  Ephrem  in  this  and  in  many 
other  hymns.  Among  modern  poets  this  measure 
has  found  favor  with  such  very  different  writers  as 
the  authors  of  "Hiawatha"  and  "Atta  Troll." 
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All  at  once  in  one  pure  body: 
Wonder  that  no  tongue  can  utter! 
See,  her  Son  the  Virgin  beareth. 
Lo,  she  gives  her  milk  to  feed  Him, 
Food  to  Him  who  feedeth  all  things. 
See  her  tender  knees  support  Him — 
Him  whose  power  upholdeth  all  things! 
Still  a  maid  and  still  a  mother: 
What  is  there  we  may  not  call  her? 
Fair  in  soul,  in  body  holy ; 
Pure  her  mind  and  clear  her  judgment, 
And  her  thoughts  exceeding  perfect. 
She  is  chaste  and  she  Is  prudent. 
Fair  In  form  and  full  of  beauty. 
Maidens,  all  rejoice  in  Mary ; 
Glad  that  she,  a  maid,  conceiveth. 
Bearing  Him  who  beareth  all  things; 
And  in  Him  the  race  of  Adam 
From  its  bondage  is  delivered. 

"Priests,  rejoice  In  her,  the  blest  one, 
Bearing  our  great  Priest  and  Victim, 
Freeing  you  from  sacrifices. 
He  Himself  becomes  our  Victim, 
Reconciles  us  with  His  Father."* 

Elsewhere  he  sings,  in  the  same  strain; 
"  Virgin  truly  full  of  wonder. 
Bringing  forth  God's  Son  to  save  us ! 
My  poor  lips  are  all  too  worthless. 
And  I  may  not  sing  thy  brightness. 
Cherubim  with  faces  fourfold 
With  thy  brightness,  are  not  hallowed. 
Seraphim  six  wings  outstretching 
Are  not  glorified  above  thee."| 

In  like  manner  he  tells  of  the  part  which  she, 
the  second  Eve,  bore  in  the  great  work  of  Re- 
demption: 

"Mary  now  for  us  becometh 
As  the  heavens,  where  God  abldeth ; 
For  His  everlasting  Godhead 
Deigns  to  make  In  her  His  dwelling: 
Made  a  little  Child  to  lift  us. 
While  his  nature  never  changeth. 
In  her  womb  the  robe  He  weaveth. 
Clad  in  which  He  comes  to  save  us."  J 
In  another  hymn  he  compares  Mary  with  Eve, 
and  says  that  she  was  the  "cause  of  our  life,"  as 
Eve  is  of  our  death: 


"Both  were  pure  and  both  were  simple — 
Eve  and  Mary,  so  compare  ihem: 
One  brought  death,  and  life  the  other."* 

He  openly  proclaims  her  freedom  from  all  sin 
whatever,  singing, 

"Thou,  Lord,  and  Thy  Mother  only— 
Than  all  else  ye  twain  are  fairer; 
For  in  Thee  no  spot  appeareth, 
And  no  stain  upon  Thy  Mother."  -j- 

While  such  is  the  teaching  of  the  great  Syrian 
Doctor,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Syriac  Liturgy 
bears  tokens  of  a  like  devotion  to  Mary.  To  take 
one  instance  of  this,  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  Syriac  Mass  given  in  Assemani's 
"Codex  Liturgicus":J 

^'{The  Priest:)  First  and  foremost  do  we  com- 
memorate the  holy  and  glorious  ever-virgin,  the 
Blessed  Mary  Mother  of  God. 

''{The  Deacon:)  Be  mindful  of  her,  O  Lord 
God!  And,  through  her  pure  and  holy  prayers, 
spare  us,  taking  mercy  on  us,  and  heal  us. 

''{The  Priest^  bowing  down:)  O  Mother  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pray  for  me  to  thine  only  Son, 
who  was  born  of  thee;  that  He  may  forgive  me 
my  debts  and  my  sins;  and,  through  thy  prayers 
for  me,  O  Holy  Mother,  may  receive  from  my 
unworthy  and  sinful  hands  this  Sacrifice  which 
in  my  lowliness  I  offer  at  this  altar." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  above  quota- 
tions from  St.  Ephrem's  hymns  are  the  merest 
selection  from  the  published  Syriac  text.  There 
are  many  more  Marian  hymns  in  the  same  strain 
to  be  found  in  the  existing  editions — enough  to 
fill  a  goodly  volume,  were  they  all  gathered 
together.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember 
that  the  works  now  extant  in  Syriac  are  only  a 
part  of  the  Saint's  writings.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Natron  library,  rich  as  it  was, 
ever  contained  the  whole  of  his  works.  The 
Syrians  themselves  say  that  the  Saint  composed 
as  many  as  12,000  hymns;  the  Copts  give  even 
a  higher  figure.  These  numbers  are,  no  doubt, 
legendary;  still  they  may  be  taken  to  show  that 
St.  Ephrem  was  generally  known  to  be  a  volumi- 
nous writer.  Hence  the  collection  brought  from 
Bagdad  by  the  Abbot  Moses  can  not  have  con- 


*  Among  the  Syriac  hymns  in  Lamy's  edition, 
v.il,  p.  521. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  575. 

X  In  the  Roman  edition  (Syriac  and  Latin),  v.  Ill, 
p.  607. 


*  Ibid.,  V.  11,  p.  327. 

•f-  In  Blckell's  edition  of  the  "  Carmina  Nlslbena,' 
hymn  27. 

X  Lib.  iv,  pars  11,  p.  i86. 
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tained  anything  like  a  complete  set  of  the  hymns; 
and  in  the  course  of  time  some  of  them,  likely 
■enough,  were  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  the  choir. 

Besides  the  Syriac  manuscripts  of  St.  Ephrem's 
works,  there  are  a  great  many  preserved  in  other 
languages.  Some  are  found  in  Coptic,  others 
in  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  or  again  in  Greek  or 
Church  Sclavonic.  We  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  some  of  these  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  Marian  literature  in  those  languages. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  of  these  works  which 
have  no  right  to  St.  Ephrem's  name:  there  are 
spurious  writings  among  those  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  most  of  the  Fathers.  And  in  the  case 
of  translations,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  the 
genuine  from  the  counterfeit.  Still,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  works,  the  text  of  which  is 
now  lost,  are  really  preserved  in  these  transla- 
tions. The  Saint's  writings  were  rendered  into 
other  tongues  at  a  very  early  date,  as  St.  Jerome 
and  Sozomen  bear  witness  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  version  only,  a  few  years  after  the  death 
of  St.  Ephrem.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  none  of 
these  should  remain  but  those  which  are  also 
found  in  Syriac. 

Of  course  the  case  of  each  work  must  be  tried 
on  its  own  merits.  Still,  we  may  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  are  likely  to  be  genuine 
which  agree  in  their  teaching  and  tone  with  St. 
Ephrem's  acknowledged  writings;  or,  it  may  be 
added,  with  other  documents  of  the  Syriac 
Church.  Thus  the  above  extracts  from  undoubted 
writings  of  the  Saint,  as  well  as  from  the  litur- 
gical prayers,  may  well  incline  us  to  accept  the 
Marian  prayers  and  panegyrics  found  in  Greek 
or  Latin  as  his  genuine  work,  at  least  in  substance. 
And  we  find  that  those  who  have  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  Syriac  letters  adopt  this  favorable 
view  of  those  translations.  Professor  Bickell  and 
Father  Zingerle  may  serve  as  examples.  The 
last  named,  who  has  done  good  service  as  an 
editor  and  translator  of  the  Syriac  text,  published 
in  1855  a  little  volume  of  hymns  and  prayers  to 
our  Blessed  Lady,  under  the  title  of  "Rose 
Blossoms  from  Damascus."  This  attractive  little 
book — which,  we  may  add,  is  in  German — is 
made  up  of  translations  from  St.  Ephrem's  works, 
a  large  proportion  being  from  those  which  exist 
only  in  Greek  or  Latin.  And  it  is  clear  from 
what  the  learned  translator  says,  by  way  of  pref- 


ace, that  he  accepts  these  prayers  as  the  work  of 
St.  Ephrem.  Professor  Bickell,  in  like. manner, 
says  that  he  holds  these  Greek  writings  to  be  for 
the  most  part  genuine;  still  he  does  not  use  them 
as  evidence  of  the  Saint's  teaching,  because  some 
have  doubts  of  their  authenticity.* 

We  have  very  good  authority  for  taking  these 
Greek  and  Latin  prayers  to  be,  in  the  main, 
genuine  translations  from  St.  Ephrem's  hymns. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  likely  enough  that  in  their 
present  form  they  are  considerably  modified. 
Translators  too  often  allow  themselves  a  free 
hand;  and,  though  they  may  not  set  down  aught 
in  malice,  they  are  apt  to  extenuate  their  author's 
meaning,  or  encumber  the  text  with  additions  of 
their  own.  If  we  compare  the  Roman  translation 
of  St.  Ephrem's  hymns  with  the  text  which  it 
accompanies,  we  shall  find  that,  as  Lamy  truly 
says,  it  is  too  free  and  somewhat  of  a  paraphrase. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  earlier 
translators  were  more  careful  or  accurate  in  their 
work  than  those  engaged  in  the  great  Roman 
edition.  Hence  we  can  seldom  be  sure  how  much 
is  really  St.  Ephrem's,  and  for  how  much  we  are 
beholden  to  his  interpreter.  It  is  likely,  moreover, 
that  such  works  as  the  Latin  treatise  on  "  The 
Praises  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  are  not  so  much 
translations  or  paraphrases  of  any  one  hymn,  as 
collections  of  passages  taken  from  various  hymns 
in  her  honor.  In  any  case,  these  prayers  remain 
as  valuable  examples  of  early  devotion  to  Our 
Lady,  though  we  may  not  know  how  much  is 
from  a  Greek  and  how  much  from  a  Syriac 
source.  The  following  will  suffice  as  an  instance 
of  their  devotional  spirit: 

"Thine  only-begotten  Son  delights  in  thy 
prayers;  and  much  more  will  He  who  chose  to 
be  counted  among  them  that  minister,  keeping 
His  own  word,  make  return  to  thee,  who  didst 
minister  to  His  unspeakable  birth.  Wherefore, 
also.  He  rejoices  in  thy  intercession.  Despise  me 
not  in  my  great  wretchedness;  and  do  not  let 
my  wayward  deeds  shut  out  thy  boundless  pity. 
O  Mother  of  God — name  most  dear  to  me, — 
there  is  no  surer  refuge  than  thy  aid!  O  all  spot- 
less one,  mediatrix  of  the  world,  I  penitently 
beseech  thy  speedy  help  in  my  needs,  and  thy 
safe  and  powerful  patronage,  which  assists  me 


*  "  Carmina  Nlslbena,"  p.  29,  n. 
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before  my  God.  Answerable  for  many  offences, 
I  cry  to  thee  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  In 
thy  goodness  and  loving  tenderness  have  com- 
passion on  me,  all  slothful  and  loathsome  as  I  am; 
and  receive  this  poor  piteous  prayer,  although  I 
have  made  it  sluggishly  and  heedlessly.  But  do 
thou,  with  thy  maternal  intercession,  make  me 
acceptable  to  God  thy  Son,  preparing  me  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that  I  may  sing  and  glorify 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for 
evermore,  world  without  end.  Amen."* 

The  other  writings  of  St.  Ephrem  do  not  con- 
cern us  here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to 
throw  light  on  his  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  easy  to  find  many  passages 
in  his  works  which  help  to  explain  the  source 
and  foundation  of  his  devotion,  and  others  again 
in  which  we  may  trace  its  influence.  We  may, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  drawing  atten- 
tion to  one  leading  characteristic,  which  is  seen, 
or  rather  felt,  in  many  of  his  writings.  This  is  his 
keen  sense  of  sinfulness  and  sorrow,  and  an  over- 
powering fear  of  the  judgment  to  come.  We  find 
evidence  of  this  in  many  of  the  sermons  extant 
in  Greek,  and  in  some  of  the  Syriac  hymns — for 
instance,  those  on  the  death  of  the  young.  His 
last  testament,  again,  is  full  of  the  same  senti- 
ments of  sorrow  and  of  fear.  In  this  we  may  well 
see  one  of  the  motives  which  made  him  turn  his 
thoughts  to  that  sure  source  of  comfort — 
"The  Mother  and  the  Child, 

Whose  simple,  winning  arts 
Have  to  His  little  arms  beguiled 

So  many  wounded  hearts.** 

In  taking  leave  of  the  great  Syrian  Father,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  on  the  language 
in  which  all  his  works  were  originally  written. 
There  are  few  tongues  that  have  not  some  native 
beauty  of  their  own,  which  must  needs  be  lost 
in  translating  from  them,  and  can  never  be  ade- 
quately conveyed  by  any  description  or  defini- 
tion. It  is  like  trying  to  describe  a  pleasant  taste 
or  a  sweet  smell;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  attempt 
this  hopeless  task.  The  simple  music  of  the 
Syriac  language,  its  mingled  strength  and  soft- 
ness, must  be  left  to  those  who  can  read  and 
enjoy  it  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  to  tell 


*  Roman  edition,  Greek  works,  v.  iii,  p.  524;  and 
in  Zingerle's  "  Rose  Blossoms." 


in  a  few  words  what  is,  after  all,  the  greatest 
charm  of  this  sacred  tongue. 

Many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  the  Syriac  is  related  in  some  way  to  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as 
to  the  original  tongue  of  the  Scriptures;  but 
there  are  probably  few  who  have  any  knowledge 
how  close  that  kinship  really  is.  Commentators, 
and  others  who  are  led  to  speak  on  this  matter, 
are  generally  very  careful  in  distinguishing  the 
Syriac  from  the  Syro-Chaldaic  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  time  of  Our  Lord.  The  distinction  is 
perfectly  accurate;  but  it  is,  we  venture  to  say, 
one  of  those  pieces  of  accuracy  which  are  often 
apt  to  mislead.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  schoolboy  is  taught  to 
recognize  a  real  relationship  between  tongues 
which  are  so  far  apart  as  to  be  mutually  unin- 
telligible. From  what  is  commonly  said  on  the 
subject,  it  might  well  be  thought  that  some  such 
distant  connection  ^as  this  is  all  that  links  the 
Syriac  of  St  Ephrem  with  the  language  spoken  by 
our  Blessed  Lord.  This  is  by  no  means  the  caser 
it  would  be  far  truer  to  say  that  the  two  idioms 
are  practically  the  same  language. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  points  of  differ- 
ence, whether  of  pronunciation  and  accent  or  of 
phraseology,  distinguishing  the  tongue  spoken 
in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  from  that  writ- 
ten in  Edessa  in  the  fourth.  It  could  not  well 
be  otherwise.  The  English  of  to-day  and  that  of 
the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  evea 
of  a  more  recent  period,  differ  in  many  ways.  Yet 
we  are  accustomed  to  think,  with  Wordsworth,, 
that  we  "speak  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare 
spake";  and  rightly  so,  for  in  the  main  it  is  the 
same.  The  phraseology  of  that  time  might  seem 
to  us  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  or  it  might  be 
marked  more  strongly  by  local  peculiarities;  and 
the  pronounciation,  could  we  hear  it,  would  sound 
still  more  strangely.  But,  excepting  a  word  or  a 
phrase  here  and  there,  we  should  be  able  to 
understand  it,  and  should  claim  it  as  our  own 
tongue.  So  is  it  in  the  present  case,  as  may  be 
readily  seen  from  the  Syro-Chaldaic  words  pre- 
served in  the  Gospels. 

If  we  take  up  a  Syriac  New  Testament  written 
in  the  very  dialect  used  by  St  Ephrem,  and  turn 
to  one  of  those  passages,  we  find  that  the  words 
given  as  the  original  expressions  used  by  Our 
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Lord  are  ordinary  Syriac  words  occurring  con- 
stantly elsewhere.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  raising 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life  Our  Lord  says  to 
her:  "Talitha  cumi,  which  is,  being  interpreted: 
damsel  (I  say  to  thee),  arise."  (St.  Mark,  v,  41.) 
Now,  the  first  of  these  words,  t'litho,  is  the  Syriac 
equivalent  of  damsel  throughout  the  chapter; 
<?.^.,  in  the  following  verse  "the  damsel  rose  up" 
is  in  the  Syriac  tUitho  comath.^  It  is  also  found 
in  other  passages  where  the  Vulgate  ha.s  pug//a. 
The  latter  word  is  likewise  the  ordinary  Syriac 
for  "  arise."  Thus  in  St.  Luke,  viii,  14,  where 
Our  Lord  says  to  the  widow's  son,  "  Young  man, 
I  say  to  thee,  arise,"  we  read  in  the  Syriac, 
"Alaymo . . .  cum." 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  new  forms  and 
phrases  in  the  literary  Syriac  of  Edessa  which 
were  unknown  to  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  first  century.  But  these  are  not 
the  words  which  form  the  main  staple  of  St. 
Ephrem's  Marian  hymns.  The  simple  words 
which  speak  of  natural  kinship  and  affection,  of 
the  mother  and  child  and  the  love  that  lives  be- 
tween them,— in  short,  the  language  of  home,  is 
of  all  the  last  to  change.  Hence  when  our  Syrian 
Saint  sings  the  tender  mysteries  of  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth,  he  uses  the  very  words  in  which 
Jesus  and  Mary  spoke  and  held  sweet  counsel 
together.  When  he  calls  her  Mother,  he  must 
use  the  name  that  gladdened  her  heart  long 
years  ago,  when  first  she  heard  it  from  the  gra- 
cious lips  of  her  Divine  Son.  It  is  surely  well 
that  her  first  poet  was  a  Syrian  Saint;  for  what 
hymns  addressed  to  her  on  her  throne  of  glory 
can  be  sweeter  than  these  that  echo  the  music  of 
her  earthly  home? 

*  The  form  comatk  is  the  past  tense,  third  person, 
singular,  feminine ;  cumi  being  the  second  person, 
singular,  feminine,  imperative,  of  the  same  verb. 
The  corresponding  masculine  forms  are  com  and  cum. 
In  flUho  there  is  a  short  vowel  sound  between  the 
first  two  letters,  which  might  be  represented  bj  a, 
though  an  apostrophe  seems  preferable.  To  judge 
from  Neo-Syriac,  the  0  should  have  a  broad  sound. 
There  is  thus  scarcely  any  difference  between  the 
two  forms. 


In  Thanksgiving. 

llORD,  thanked  be  Thy  Heart! 
Thou  didst  plead  for  it,  on  Thy  bended  knees 
In  agony  beneath  the  olive-trees. 
Long  years  before  a  sin  had  led  astray 

The  soul  recalled  to-day. 

Lord,  thanked  be  Thy  Heart! 
Thou  didst  wait  for  it,  as  when  Peter  fell. 
To  let  one  glance  the  word  of  pardon  tell; 
That  in  the  grief-smile  of  Thy  clemency 

It  might  find  peace  with  Thee. 

O  Lord,  we  thank  Thy  Heart! 
Thou  hast  paid  for  it— paid  with  Thy  own  Blood 
To  make  it  clean  in  Thy  sweet  mercy  flood; 
For  now  that  soul  repentant  on  Thy  breast 
Reclines,  once  more  at  rest. 

Dear  Lord,  we  thank  Thy  Heart! 

Sedruol. 


All  that  God  asks  of  us  in  good  works  is  labor 
and  application;  success  depends  upon  Him,  and 
sometimes  He  withholds  it  for  our  greater  good. 
—Plre  Grou. 


Do  We  Need  a  Fresh-Air  Fund? 


DEAR  "Ave  Maria":— Last  summer  the 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  describing  to  your 
readers  a  project  for  giving  a  few  sickly  children 
from  the  slums  of  the  Eastern  metropolis  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  and  a  sight  of  green  country  fields 
during  the  heated  term.  Many  inquiries  were 
made  concerning  the  result  of  the  experiment; 
but  by  the  time  the  children's  holiday  was  over, 
it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  send  the  prom- 
ised letter  to  your  pages.  Now,  however,  when 
everyone  is  planning  or  dreaming  either  of  a 
delightful  tour  amid  new  and  beautiful  scenes,  or 
a  restful  sojourn  in  some  rural  retreat;  when 
mothers  are  counting  upon  the  healthful  benefits 
of  a  happy  vacation  for  their  little  ones  among 
the  mountains,  by  the  sea,  or  amid  blooming 
prairies,  is  it  not  opportune  to  say  a  word  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  who  must  pine  and  perhaps 
die  in  crowded  quarters,  amid  the  tainted  atmos- 
phere, the  scorching  pavements,  and  the  fierce 
glare  of  city  streets  during  the  sultriness  of 
midsummer? 

To  recapitulate  briefly:  "A  chance  hour  in  a 
railway  depot"  brought  two  travellers  in  con- 
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tact  with  a  band  of  children,  who  were  being  sent 
into  the  country  for  a  week  or  more,  at  the  expense 
of  an  organization,  ostensibly  unsectarian,  which 
publicly  solicits  subscriptions  under  the  title  of 

the Fresh-Air  Fund.  A  conversation  with  one 

of  the  caretakers,  or  ladies  in  charge  of  the  party, 
elicited  the  information  that,  though  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  fund  included  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  children,  the  managers  had  found  it 
necessary  to  discriminate  somewhat  against  the 
latter.  Why?  Because,  though  docile  and  obe- 
dient in  general,  there  was  one  point  in  which 
they  refused  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of 
the  families  into  which  they  were  received  either 
as  boarders  or  guests:  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  eat  meat  on  Friday  or  to  go  to  the 
Protestant  church.  This,  naturally,  made  a  little 
unpleasantness  all  round, — the  species  of  un- 
pleasantness which  existed  between  the  Roman 
emperors  and  the  early  Christians,  and  is  sure  to 
ensue  when  oppression  and  religious  fanaticism 
are  arrayed  upon  one  side,  and  the  courage  of 
the  martyr  spirit  on  the  other.  In  response  to  a 
mild  protest  against  the  intolerance  which  would 
violate  the  consciences  of  these  children,  and 
force  them  to  do  what  they  considered  sinful,  the 
caretaker  flippantly  intimated  that  if  the  Cath- 
olics '  did  not  like  it,  the  best  thing  for  them  to 
do  was  to  get  up  a  Fresh- Air  Fund  of  their  own,' 
— a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

A  repetition  of  this  conversation  to  a  gentle- 
man, not  of  our  faith,  led  him  to  place  a  pretty 
cottage  on  his  estate  at  the  service  of  a  number 
of  ladies,  with  the  permission  to  "bring  here  a 
band  of  fresh-air  children,  all  Catholics  if  you 
choose."  It  was  finally  decided,  however,  that 
the  party  should  be  comprised  of  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics,  equally  divided. 

The  owner  of  the  cottage,  Mr.  C ,  accord- 
ingly made  application  at  the  office  of  the 

Fresh-Air  Fund,  cited  the  interview  just  men- 
tioned, and  stated  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
of  providing  for  a  certain  number  of  the  Cath- 
olic children  whom  the  managers  found  diffi- 
culty in  placing  because  of  their  adherence  to 
principle.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  on  the 
following  Tuesday  the  association  would  have 
ready  a  band  of  twenty  little  girls,  at  least  ten  of 
whom  should  be  Catholic,  to  go  into  the  country 
for  a  week's  vacation.  Further,  that  as  arrange- 


ments had  been  made  for  transporting  the  party 
free  of  charge,  the  managers  would  provide  the 
services  of  a  competent  woman  to  do  the  cook- 
ing for  the  impromptu  household  to  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  breezy  hillside,  surrounded  by 
pleasant  pastures  and  woodlands.  The  next  step 
was  to  plan  in  detail  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  young  guests.  Eight  families,  four  of  the 
number  being  Catholic,  combined  their  efforts 
for  this  object.  Each  family  agreed  to  furnish 
the  meals  for  the  children  for  one  day,  and  the 
respective  days  were  selected. 

Then  came  the  question  of  furnishing  the 
cottage,  which  included  a  parlor,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and    five    good-sized   bedrooms.    Mr. 

C 's  spacious  mansion  possesses  one  of  those 

wonderful  garrets  in  which  our  grandmothers 
delighted,  and  which  seem  to  little  people  a 
veritable  fairy-land  of  forgotten  treasures.  A  raid 
upon  this  mysterious  region  brought  to  light 
sundry  ancient  bedsteads,  chairs  and  sofas, — 
enough  to  start  an  old  curiosity  shop.  A  slight 
degree  of  bracing  up,  however,  put  them  in  ex- 
cellent trim.  Old  ticking,  washed  and  filled  with 
sweet,  new-mown  hay,  made  delightfully  cool  and 
fragrant  beds;  pillows  were  similarly  fashioned, 
— literally  pillows  of  wild  flowers,  the  bloom  of 
the  meadows.  What  fairer  couch  could  a  young 
princess  desire?  The  ransacking  of  some  capa- 
cious cedar  chests  yielded  a  supply  of  partly 
worn  but  scrupulously  clean  blankets  and  cover- 
lets. Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  interested  brought 
extra  linen,  which  was  immediately  marked  so  as 
to  be  duly  returned  to  the  lenders  without  con- 
fusion. Thus,  with  comparatively  little  trouble 
and  almost  no  expense,  the  sleeping  arrangements 
were  completed.  A  small  outside  kitchen  was 
turned  into  a  lavatory.  Here  a  shining  row  of 
new  tin  basins  ranged  upon  a  shelf  around  the 
wall,  a  funny-looking  line  of  neat  wash-cloths 
above  them,  each  marked  with  a  special  number, 
and  a  stack  of  towels,  offered  a  comical  spectacle, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would  preach  to  every 
child  a  cheerful  homily  upon  cleanliness. 

A  stove  was  set  up  in  the  kitchen;  a  few  dollars 
procured  the  necessary  cooking  utensils;  and  the 
delf  for  the  table  was  loaned  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  village  store,  who  keeps  a  supply  on  hand 
to  rent  for  picnics,  country  weddings,  etc.  A  car- 
penter made  the  long  table,  which  extended  the 
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length  of  the  parlor,  the  dining-room  being  too 
small;  a  few  settees  were  easily  borrowed;  and, 
behold,  the  cottage  was  furnished! 

Very  pretty  it  looked  upon  the  day  appointed 
for  the  coming  of  the  visitors.  The  windows  all 
stood  open;  a  cool  breeze  seemed  to  play  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  sunlight  through  the  little  dor- 
mitories, the  square  hall  and  the  rooms  below. 
The  parlor  presented  a  festive  appearance:  the 
walls  were  adorned  with  flags  and  green  boughs. 
The  table,  spread  with  white  enamelled  cloth, 
chosen  because  most  easily  kept  fresh,  was  set 
for  twenty  guests,  and  adorned  with  great  vases 
of  field  flowers.  From  the  kitchen  came  savory 
odors  and  the  sound  of  active  preparations  for 
dinner.  Matrons  hurried  to  and  fro, "  upon  hos- 
pitable thought  intent";  young  girls  flitted  about, 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  decorations, 
and  listening  eagerly  for  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive which  was  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
company;  for  the  railroad  was  within  a  stone's- 
throw,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  train 
bringing  the  children  was  to  stop  in  front  of  the 
cottage.  At  last  came  the  welcome  signal.  Every- 
body rushed  to  the  gate.  The  train  slowed  up, 
then  came  to  a  standstill.  Instantly  a  score  or 
more  of  the  car  windows  flew  up,  and  as  many 
passengers  thrust  out  their  heads  to  ask:  "What's 
the  matter?"  "A  band  of  fresh-air  children  to 
be  put  off  here  for  a  week's  holiday,"  answered 
the  conductor. 

Meantime  the  little  folk  appeared,  in  charge  of 

Mr.  C ,  whom  several  had  already  begun  to 

call  "Grandpa,"  and  accompanied  by  the  tidy, 
good-tempered-looking  woman  who  was  to  pre- 
side over  the  culinary  department.  The  con- 
ductor helped  the  small  tourists  out,  the  engineer 
waved  his  hand  to  them,  the  passengers  nodded 
and  smiled;  then  the  train  started  off,  and  the 
matrons  and  maids  took  possession  of  their 
guests.  Droll  little  creatures  they  were,  wonder- 
fully spick  and  span  in  their  stiffly  starched 
frocks,  gaudily-ribboned  hats,  and  each  with  a 
fat  blue  bundle  under  her  arm.  "They  do  not 
look  like  poor  children  at  all!"  exclaimed  one 
young  lady,  who  in  imagination  had  seen  set 
down  at  the  door  a  troop  of  picturesque  but  dirty 
ragamuffins,  for  whom  the  tin  basins  and  wash- 
cloths would  be  at  once  brought  into  requisition. 
"And  some  of  them  appear  healthy  enough," 


remarked  another.  "  I  thought  the  managers  were 
to  send  us  delicate  children." 

A  better  acquaintance  was  another  proof,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  seldom  safe  to  judge  entirely  by 
first  appearances.  The  next  day,  when  the  frocks 
had  become  limp  and  soiled,  the  fact  was  very 
evident  that  most  of  them  were  old  and  faded. 
When  the  blue  bundles  were  opened,  it  was  found 
that  each  contained  a  still  shabbier  dress,  and 
some  other  bits  of  clothing,  berufflcd  but  well- 
worn,  and  mainly  the  castaways  of  more  fortu- 
nate children.  In  few  cases  was  there  anything 
strong  or  new,  and  only  one  child  owned  a  jacket; 
none  of  the  others  had  any  outer  garment  but 
their  cotton  frocks;  and  during  one  of  the  chilly 
mornings  which  come  even  in  summer,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  little  band  could  be  kept  warm. 

As  one  grew  familiar  with  the  children's  faces, 
too,  one  could  see  that  in  some  instances  the 
glow  in  the  cheeks,  which  at  first  glance  seemed 
that  of  health,  was  really  caused  by  pleasurable 
excitement,  and  quickly  disappeared.  This  could 

hardly  be  said  of  Mary ,  however,  who  soon 

acquired  the  nickname  of  "  Cheese,"  because  of 
her  rotundity.  Several  others  also,  though  not 
especially  rugged,  had  evidently  not  been  droop- 
ing for  want  of  country  air.  But  any  shortcomings 
of  the  manager-in-chief  in  carrying  out  his  part 
of  the  program  were  supposed  to  be  accounted 

for  by  the  hurried  explanation  given  to  Mr.  C 

at  the  last  moment.  This  was  not  the  band  he 
expected  to  send;  in  truth,  he  had  difficulty  in 
getting  a  band  together, — a  difficulty  passing 
strange.  He  had  sent  out  six  hundred  children  the 
week  before,  and  now  there  was  a  lull  in  juvenile 
migration.  But  he  had  succeeded  in  finding 
nineteen  children  to  go.  These,  it  soon  turned  out, 
were  taken,  some  from  a  denominational  Sunday- 
school,  the  others  from  a  sectarian  institution 
which  we  shall  call  the  Home  for  the  Friendless. 
At  this  last  information,  casually  gleaned  from 
a  chat  with  the  children  themselves,  several  of 
the  ladies  exchanged  significant  glances,  yet 
made  no  comment. 

But,  dear  "Ave  Maria,"  one  must  not  encroach 
too  much  upon  your  space.  The  history  of  this 
experiment  will,  therefore,  be  concluded  in  an- 
other  letter  next  week. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  Catherine  Crowley. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


STATISTICIANS  and  thoughtful  observers 
agree  in  declaring  that  the  crime  of  suicide 
has  become  frightfully  common  of  late.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  frequency  with  which  people  madly 
rush  out  of  life,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  ex- 
clusively from  the  humble  class  of  unfortunates 
that  this  sad  army  is  recruited.  In  this  list  the 
proportion  of  professional  men,  scholars  of  all 
grades,  men  of  wealth,  genius  and  social  stand- 
ing, is  growing  greater  year  by  year.  Indeed,  so 
common  has  this  become  that  familiarity  has 
dulled  perception.  There  is  a  pistol  shot,  a  whis- 
per of  temporary  insanity,  a  great  funeral,  and 
the  world  moves  on.  Surely  it  is  time  for  the 
press  to  be  brave  enough  and  earnest  enough  to 
tell  the  truth,  in  and  out  of  season,  about  this 
awful  sin; — time  that  public  teachers  cried  out 
to  the  poor  wretches,  who  lack  the  courage  to 
face  a  desperate  situation,  of  the  tremendous 
risk  they  run  in  violating  the  canon  against 
self-slaughter. 

Indifference  in  the  secular  press  is  not  the 
limit  of  its  failure  in  duty:  suicide  is  often  com- 
mended, encouraged,  even  lauded.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurred  quite  recently  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

A  man  with  the  title  of  "  Count "  arrived  at  a 
small  town,  with  a  wife,  a  staff  of  servants,  and 
unlimited  bills  of  credit.  After  a  mysterious 
career,  in  which  he  figured  as  the  "cj'nosure  of 
all  eyes,"  as  the  novels  say,  he  died.  The  grief 
of  the  Countess  was  such  that  she  swallowed  the 
contents  of  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid;  and,  after 
causing  the  sympathetic  villagers  much  incon- 
venience in  the  way  of  care  and  nursing,  she,  too, 
died,  and  the  local  apotheosis  began  straightway. 
Headlines  in  bold  type  proclaimed  her  the  most 
noble  and  heroic  woman  since  the  days  of  Juliet 
of  Verona.  Odes  were  addressed  to  her  memory, 
flowers  of  rhetoric  were  laid  upon  her  coffin, 
and  the  authorities  turned  out  to  see  her  poor 
remains  well  and  expensively  started  on  their 
long  journey  to  Austria. 

This  is  an  extreme  instance  possibly,  but  it  is 
not  a  solitary  one.  It  is  time  for  plain  speaking. 
Suicide  is  murder.  It  is  absurd  and  wrong  to 
give  it  another  name. 


On  June  3  two  very  significant  monuments 
were  unveiled  in  the  United  States — one  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  other  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Each 
year  recalls  some  new  fact,  great  in  our  national 
annals,  which  speaks  unmistakably  of  the  debt 
America  owes  to  Catholics.  One  of  the  monu- 
ments is  the  shaft  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Calvert  made  the  compact  which  rendered  the 
rights  of  conscience  sacred  for  the  first  time  in 
the  British  colonies,  and  where  Mass  was  first 
celebrated  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Maryland.  Calvert's  colony  was  founded  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  other  monu- 
ment commemorates  the  landing  of  the  saintly 
Junipero  Serra,  on  June  3,  1770,  at  Monterey 
Bay.  Who  shall  say  that  the  Cross  has  no  right 
to  a  place  among  American  emblems? 


The  first  part  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  new 
Encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father  has  appeared. 
His  Holiness  rejects  that  solution  of  the  Social 
Question  which  would  abolish  private  property 
and  make  a  common  ownership  in  land.  He 
declares  that  no  solution  is  possible  without  the 
Church,  which  holds  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  has  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  State,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  do  its  part  in  benefiting  the 
working  classes,  and  intervene  whenever  it  can 
fulfil  its  duty  of  protecting  the  common  welfare 
and  the  rights  of  parties.  The  protective  action 
of  the  State  is  needed  for  private  property,  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  and  the  advantage  of  the  work- 
men themselves,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body. 
The  Encyclical  considers  the  various  questions 
concerning  rest  from  labor  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  strikes,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc. 

A  careful  summary  of  the  part  of  the  Encyclical 
not  yet  published  appears  in  the  London  Tablet. 
"The  last  part  relates  to  the  working  classes 
themselves,  and  especially  to  the  various  insti- 
tutes and  societies  for  mutual  aid — for  providing 
for  cases  of  misfortune,  or  sickness,  or  inability 
to  work,  etc.  It  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of 
patronage^  as  it  is  called,  for  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  children,  young  persons,  and  adults. 
It  treats  also  of  syndicates  or  companies;  and, 
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above  all,  of  corporations  suited  to  the  altered 
conditions  of  these  times,  which  the  State,  while 
leaving  due  freedom  to  all,  ought  to  favor,  to 
encourage,  and  to  sustain.  Of  these  societies  of 
workers,  and  of  the  manner  of  organizing  them, 
the  Encyclical  speaks  at  some  length,  showing 
what  should  be  their  fundamental  rules,  and 
urging  especially  that  they  ought  to  be  animated 
by  a  Christian  spirit.  The  Encyclical  concludes 
with  words  of  earnest  exhortation  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  Labor  Question,  so  that  each  one 
may  determine  to  fulfil  readily  and  without  delay 
the  duty  which  devolves  upon  him." 

This  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum  is  the  most 
important  utterance,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
general  public,  that  has  as  yet  emanated  from  the 
Holy  Father.  It  has  been  looked  for  with  almost 
feverish  interest,  and  it  will  be  carefully  read 
and  considered  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 


The  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  higher  branches  of  education,  was  laid  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  on  Pentecost  Sunday.  The  charming 
grounds,  and  the  handsome  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  them,  are  the  personal  gift  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Thomas  Casey,  V.  G.,  to  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph.  As  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times  re- 
marks, this  is  but  one  of  many  benefactions  of 
the  Casey  family  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
education  in  the  Diocese  of  Erie;  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  do  good  is  no  less  admirable  than 
their  generosity. 

The  press  of  the  country  is  united  in  its  de- 
nunciation of  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  some 
of  the  students  of  Harvard  College  for  the  second 
time  on  the  statue  of  the  founder  of  that  institu- 
tion. Let  us  remember  that  young  men  taught 
that  the  crucifix  is  not  specially  worthy  of  rev- 
erence can  not  be  expected  to  reverence  lesser 
things.  

The  numerous  pilgrimages  made  last  month 
to  the  shrine  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Valverde, 
near  Madrid,  have  called  attention  to  the  inter- 
esting history^of  that  celebrated  sanctuary.  Its 
chief  attraction  is  an  ancient  image  of  Our  Lady, 
carved  in  wood,  which  is  believed  to  be  miracu- 
lous. Like  most  Spanish  statues,  the  image  is 
clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  the  base  of  the  pedestal 
bears  the  once  common  invocation,  "(9  Mater 


Dei,  memento  mei!  "  In  her  right  hand  is  an  apple 
while  the  Divine  Child  rests  upon  her  left  arm.' 
In  the  eighth  century  this  statue,  with  many 
others,  was  hidden  away  from  the  dreaded  Sara- 
cens. It  was  found  in  the  year  1242,  and  placed  in 
a  temporary  shrine.  After  some  years  it  was  con- 
veyed to  a  small  monastery  of  the  Dominican 
Order  in  the  vicinity.  Tradition  tells  of  many 
wonders  wrought  on  this  spot,  and  of  number- 
less graces  obtained  through  the  invocation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  peasantry  are  especially 
devout  at  this  shrine,  whither  they  flock  in  time 
of  drought  to  pray  for  rain.  The  affection  of  the 
royal  family  for  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Valverde  is 
not  less  ardent.  Philip  II.  once  brought  the 
statue  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  near  his 
palace  for  public  devotion,  and  his  descendants 
have  enriched  the  shrine  with  many  precious  gifts. 


The  latest  meeting  of  the  United  States  Cath- 
olic Historical  Society,  which  took  place  in  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  De  La  Salle  Institute,  in 
New  York  city,  was  an  important  event  in  the 
progress  of  an  interest  in  Catholic  American  his- 
tory. The  papers  read  were  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Walter  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Father  Walter  showed,  as  far  as  human  power 
could,  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  sacrificed  by  the 
weakness  of  President  Johnson.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons' paper  was  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Carolinas.  The  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Corrigan  presided  at  the  meeting, 
and  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  was  installed  as  the 
newly-elected  president,  in  place  of  Judge  Mor- 
gan J.  O'Brien. 

Dr.  Libermann,  a  distinguished  European  phy- 
sician, whose  death  is  of  recent  occurrence,  was 
a  nephew  of  the  Ven.  Father  Libermann,  the 
founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  was  a  convert  from  Judaism.  Dr.  Libermann 
was  a  worthy  kinsman  of  his  saintly  uncle,  his 
favorite  maxim  being,  "  Life  is  of  no  avail  except 
for  the  good  we  may  do  in  it."  His  profession 
furnished  him  with  opportunities  in  plenty  for 
the  exercise  of  heroic  charity,  and  the  unaffected 
sorrow  which  followed  his  death  wherever  he  was 
known  is  proof  that  these  opportunities  were  not 
lost  upon  him.  His  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  one  of  his  most  striking  traits.  When  after 
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a  severe  examination  preliminary  to  the  bestowal 
of  degrees,  at  Strasburg,  where  he  studied,  it 
was  announced  that  young  Libermann  had  mer- 
ited a  medical  diploma,  he  turned  to  his  father 
and  said  gratefully:  "Let  us  go  to  the  cathedral 
and  thank  the  Blessed  Virgin."  His  generosity 
was  boundless;  and  his  personal  influence,  with 
the  action  of  grace,  made  many  distinguished 
converts.  During  his  last  days  he  read  constantly 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints;  and  when  a  friend  sug- 
gested to  him  that  "the  Blessed  Virgin  would 
cure  him,"  he  answered  cheerfully:  "She  will  do 
better  than  that;  for  she  will  take  me  to  heaven 
with  her."  We  trust  that  Our  Lady  speedily  an- 
swered the  prayer  of  her  devoted  servant. 


The  secular  papers,  always  eager  for  startling 
reports,  whether  true  or  false,  have  been  pub- 
lishing a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  identi- 
cal crucifix  worn  by  Columbus  when  he  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  and  which  is  shown 
in  illustrations  on  the  reverse  of  several  issues  of 
greenbacks  representing  the  landing  of  the  dis- 
coverer, is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Catholic 
lady  residing  in  Durango,  Colo.;  and  that  after 
her  death  the  precious  relic  is  to  go  to  her 
daughter,  a  member  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Loreto 
in  that  city.  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  exhibited 
to  the  "throngs  of  interested,  visitors  from  all 
parts  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,"  etc.  Any 
old  crucifix  will  answer  the  purpose  of  these 
gullible  people.  The  one  in  question  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  a  Franciscan  mission  in  Califor- 
nia,;and  was  given  to  the  lady  who  now  owns  and 
prizes  it  by  a  priest  at  present  residing  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Columbus,  it  is  needless  to  state, 
never  saw  the  crucifix,  nor  did  the  pious  owner 
ever  make  such  an  extraordinary  claim.  Her 
daughter  is  not  a  Sister  of  Loreto;  furthermore, 
this  community  has  not,  and  never  did  have, 
a  house  in  Durango.  Truly,  if  relics  were  ven- 
erated by  non- Catholics,  one  would  not  know 
what  to  venerate. 


Father  Brunengo,  S.  J.,  the  author  of  several 
learned  articles  on  the  Assyrians  and  on  the 
donations  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Holy  See,  died 
recently  in  Rome.  Father  Brunengo  was  for 
thtrty-six  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Civiltct 
CaUolica.    R.  L  P. 


New  Publications. 


The  Holy  Mass  Explained.  A  Short  Explanation 

of  the  Meaning  of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  Useful  to  all 
who  take  part  in  the  Sacred  Mysteries.  By  the  Rev.  F.  X. 
Schouppe,  S.J.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  O'Hare.  New  York 
and  Cincinnati:   F.  Pustet  «Sr  Co. 

This  little  book  can  not  fail  to  be  of  profound 
advantage  to  all  who  take  part  in  what  the  author 
calls  the  "great  drama  of  the  Altar,"  and  it  deserves 
a  place  in  all  Catholic  homes.  Its  purpose  is  thus 
set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  translator:  "  He  humbly 
trusts  that  both  the  clergy  and  laity  will  hail  with 
delight  the  publication  of  this  little  treasure  of 
modern  Catholic  literature,  intended  as  it  is  to  In- 
crease love  and  reverence  for  the  great  central  act 
and  feature  of  Catholic  worship — the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  its  ceremonies  and  symbols."  The  pur- 
pose of  ceremonies  in  general  is  treated  of  in  an  In- 
troduction; then  follow  chapters  concerning  the 
altar  and  its  furniture,  the  meaning  and  use  of  vest- 
ments, and  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  ex- 
planation of  the  different  parts  of  the  greatest  of  all 
ceremonies.  The  distinction  between  the  allegorical 
and  literal  meanings  Is  made  clear;  and  there  Is,  In 
fact,  In  this  unpretentious  volume  a  wealth  of  Infor- 
mation, while  Its  explanations  make  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  seem,  If  possible,  more  sacred 
and  beautiful  than  ever.  It  Is  an  admirable  compen- 
dium of  holy  Information,  and  we  bid  It  Godspeed. 

Glencoonoge.    a    Novel.    By   Richard    Brlnsley 

Sheridan  Knowles.     Baltimore:  John  Murphy  &  Co. 

If  this  does  not  prove  to  be  an  exceptionally  pop- 
ular book,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  public;  for  It  Is 
a  thoroughly  good  story.  Appearing  originally  as  a 
serial  in  The  Months  It  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
readers  of  that  excellent  magazine,  and  was  per- 
haps the  best  serial  published  In  Its  columns  for  a 
number  of  years.  Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.  have  now 
brought  It  out  In  handsome  form,  octavo,  367  pages, 
bound  In  cloth,  red  and  gold.  "Glencoonoge" — ac- 
cented on  the  third  syllable,  which  rhymes  with 
"rogue" — is  not  a  sensational  novel,  although  there 
Is  an  abundance  of  incident  and  the  usual  amount 
of  love-making  and  matrimony ;  nor  Is  it  that  too 
often  hopelessly  uninteresting  productIon,a religious 
or  anti-religious  novel  where  a  slender  framework 
of  plot  Is  made  to  support  a  mountain  of  dull  con- 
troversy. It  Is  purely  and  simply  an  interesting 
story  well  and  gracefully  told.  The  scene  lies  In  a 
small  village  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Ireland, — 
an  old-fashioned  village,  remote  from  railways  and 
electric  lights,and  the  hurly-burly  of  incessant  traffic. 
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The  hero  of  the  tale  is  Conn  Hoolahan,  the  "  Boots  " 
of  the  Harp  Inn, — not  an  exalted  station  for  a  hero,  it 
is  true ;  but  one  comes  to  regard  Conn  as  a  thoroughly 
estimable  representative  of  the  best  type  of  the  Irish 
peasant:  a  brave,  witty,  whole-souled  young  fellow, 
not  especially  noted  for  scholarship,  but  possessing 
much  of  innate  refinement,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
spirituality  that  distinguishes  the  Celtic  peasant 
from  his  class  in  other  countries.  Janet  Chalmers, 
the  book-keeper  of  the  inn  in  which  Conn  is 
"Boots,"  is  a  young  English  lady  who  has  seen 
bet'er,  or  at  least  more  prosperous,  days;  and  the 
fortunes  of  these  two  form  the  basis  of  the  story. 
There  is  vivid  description  of  Irish  scenery,  delight- 
ful sketches  of  original  characters,  and  withal  an 
atmosphere  of  healthy,  normal,  God-fearing  and 
man-loving  life  that  is  singularly  refreshing.  The 
novel-reader  who  can  not  enjoy  "Glencoonoge" 
must  have  had  his  taste  vitiated  by  dishes  more 
highly  seasoned  than  wholesome. 

Edith.  A  Tale  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Lady  Her- 
bert. Philadelphia:  H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co. 
In  this  story  are  given  singularly  painful  pictures 
of  domestic  infelicity,  arising  mainly  from  the  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  of  the  husband  and  the  frivolity 
of  the  wife.  The  reader  is  admitted  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  upper  circles  of  English  society,  and  is  thereby 
disenchanted  with  many  of  the  lords,  baronets,  and 
ladies  that  figure  in  its  pages.  Not  a  few  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  tale  seem  to  us  to  verge  upon  the  im- 
probable. For  example,  Mr.  Gordon,  though  of  an 
extremely  suspicious  nature,  is  repeatedly  imposed 
upon  by  unprincipled  maids  and  governesses.  This 
seems  a  little  incongruous,  unless  the  author  wished 
to  prove  that  "suspicion  has  its  dupes,  as  well  as 
credulity."  No  mention  is  made  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  education  of  the  young,  honor 
being  the  sole  guide  in  critical  affairs ;  and  where 
the  individual  happens  to  be  slenderly  equipped  in 
that  respect,  the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  heroine,  however,  is  a  notable  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  plot  lacks  depth ;  and  the  language,  though 
good,  is  somewhat  commonplace. 

The  Knight  of  Bloemendale,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries, Tales  and  Legends.  Same  publishers. 
An  esteemed  contemporary  says  of  The  "Ave 
Maria":  "It  unites  instruction  and  amusement  for 
both  young  and  old,  while  it  never  loses  sight  of  its 
prime  object — *to  spread  the  love  of  our  Blessed 
Mother.'"  It  is  a  family  magazine:  hence  to  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  its  aim,  the  above  mentioned 
characteristics  are  essential.  From  time  to  time  arti- 
cles of  special  interest  or  instruction  from  its  col- 


umns have  been  issued  in  book  form,  until  The  "Ave 
Maria"  list  includes  not  a  few  choice  volumes.  The 
latest  issue  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  designed 
for  the  fireside  group,  and  in  these  tales  are  to  be 
found  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a  series  of 
the  kind  interesting.  "The  Knight  of  Bloemendale," 
the  initial  story,  which  gives  the  book  its  title,  is 
strong  and  thrilling,  having  just  enough  of  the  super- 
natural to  render  it  fascinating.  "A  Night  in  Father 
Martin's  Life,"  by  Sara  Trainer  Smith,  is  a  touching 
story  of  priestly  duty  nobly  fulfilled ;  illustrating  the 
truth  of  the  words:  "The  life  of  the  priest  is  so  near 
the  hidden  life  divine,  that  to  do,  to  suffer,  to  die, 
dawns  for  him  with  the  morning,  and  deepens  with 
his  sleep  at  night."  "Speculum  Justitiae,"  by  E.L. 
Dorsey,  and  "The  Child-Martyr  of  the  Tyrol,"  by 
the  Rev.  R.J.McHugh,  can  not  fail  to  please.  And, 
indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  tales ;  for  from 
the  first  story  to  the  last — "Mother  Mine,"  by  Darcy 
Byrn,  sweet  and  pathetic, — there  is  not  an  uninter- 
esting page  in  the  book.  *  *  * 


Obituary. 


Retnember  them   that   are  in    bands,  as   tf   you  were   boun 
■with  them.  — Hkb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Sister  Magdalen  of  St,  Joseph,  of  the  Carmelite 
Convent,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Sister  M.Thomas,  Bridget- 
tine,  Seville,  Spain;  and  Sister  M.  Francina,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Williams,  whose  happy  death  oc- 
curred at  Bay  Bulls,  Newfoundland,  on  the  3d  Inst. 

Mr. John  F.  Loftus,  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  who  died  a 
holy  death  on  the  27th  ult. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Leonard,  who  ended  her  days  in 
peace  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Miss  Ella  J.  Casey,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  who  piously 
yielded  her  soul  to  God  on  the  18th  ult. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Moran,  who  peacefully  departed  this 
life  on  the  2d  ult.,  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.  John  Barton,  of  Manchester,  England,  who 
passed  away  on  the  loth  of  April. 

Mr.  Edward  McKone,  of  N.  Andover,  Mass, ;  Mrs. 
Alice  McShane,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Mrs.  Catherine  A. 
Walsh,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Mrs,  C.  F.  Williams,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Kittell,  Ebensburg,  Pa. ; 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  CaitiUon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 
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The  Month  of  Roses. 

TN  May  we  robbed  the  meadows, 

To  lay  at  Mary's  feet 
Wild  hyacinths  and  daisies 

And  fairy  bluebells  sweet; 
While  hosts  of  stately  lilies 

Looked  down,  serenely  tall. 
On  violets  blue  and  yellow. 

The  dearest  of  them  all. 

And  now  the  May  is  over; 

The  meadow  flowers  are  gone, 
Save  here  and  there  a  blossom 

On  field  or  grassy  lawn. 
It  is  the  month  of  roses: 

They  greet  us  everywhere. 
They  crown  the  garden  bowers, 

And  perfume  all  the  air. 

It  is  the  month  of  roses; 

The  fragrant  buds  unfold. 
Gorgeous  in  richest  crimson, 

Dainty  in  white  and  gold. 
Come,  bring  them  to  the  altar. 

Where  Jesus  silent  stands. 
Waiting,  forever  waiting, 

With  patient,  outstretched  hands. 

His  gentle  eyes  invite  us. 

Ah!  shall  we  stand  apart. 
Unmindful  and  unheeding. 

While  thus  He  bares  His  Heart? 
The  red  drops  trickle  slowly 

Upon  that  faithful  breast; 
Shall  we  deny  their  story. 

Or  spurn  that  grateful  rest? 

Haste!  for  the  roses  wither 

Too  soon — alas,  too  soon! 
Short  are  the  days  of  summer: 

It  is  not  always  June. 
Fleet  are  the  days  of  summer, 

O  hasten  and  adore, 
In  the  sweet  Heart  of  Jesus 

To  dwell  for  evermore!  S.  H. 


The  Ghost  at  Our  School. 


BY   MARION  J.  BRUNOWE. 


VI, 

DNA  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  ail 
exclamation  of  impatience,  when 
she  saw  our  tears.  "You  great 
blubberers— "  she  began,  when  she 
came  to  a  sudden  stop,  as  a  hand 
was  laid  lightly  upon  her  arm,  and 
Amy  appeared  in  our  midst. 
"Well,"  said  Edna,  in  her  coldest  tone,  "what 
^oyou  want?" 

Amy's  lips  quivered,  and  her  eyes,  which  were 
brimming  over,  were  raised  beseechingly  to  the 
other's  face. 

Edna  impatiently  shook  off  her  touch.  "Miss 
Rivers,  may  I  ask  what  you  wish?"  she  again 
inquired,  this  time  with  increased  iciness. 

Amy  shrunk  back  a  little  and  clasped  her 
hands.  "  I  have  never  done  any  of  you  any  harm," 
she  began,  in  a  tremulous  voice.  "I  wish  you 
would  please  not  make  me  suffer  so." 

Edna's  eyes  opened  wide  in  feigned  amaze- 
ment. "Well,  now,  really  that's  too  much!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Child,  don't  add  hypocrisy  to  false- 
hood. What  can  we  have  to  do  with  your  sufferings 
as  you  call  it?" 

Amy  uttered  a  piteous  little  cry  and  turned 
her  head  away.  Edna's  hand  was  laid  firmly  on 
my  shoulder,  and  I  felt  her  pressing  me  down 
with  all  her  strength.  She  instinctively  knew  I 
could  not  remain  passive  much  longer. 

Amy  was  speaking  again:  "Sister  Fabiola  says 
Mother  Superior  will  not  have  me  back  here  any 
more  after  this  term,  if  it  isn't  all  explained; 
and — and  you  girls  have  homes,  but  I  should  die 
if  she  sent  me  away." 

Edna  turned  a  trifle  pale,  and  her  voice  was 
less  hard  as  she  said:  "Then  tell  the  truth.  Amy, 
—tell  the  truth!" 

Amy  started  perceptibly,  cast  upon  her  a  ter- 
rified glance;  then  dropped  her  eyes,  while  the 
blood  rushed  in  a  deep  tide  to*  cheeks  and  brow. 
"Edna,  I  have  never  told  a  lie."  There  was  a 
simple  dignity  in  her  manner  as  she  said  the 
words  which  could  not  have  been  feigned. 
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Edna's  eyes  flashed  and  she  turned  full  upon 
her.  "Amy  Rivers, you  arrant  little  hypocrite!'' 
she  cried.  "After  such  a  speech  I,  for  one,  say  the 
school  would  be  well  rid  of  you.  Why,  I  saw  you 
put  those  things  in  your  desk — " 

But  here  Edna  paused  in  confusion;  she  had 
been  unwittingly  forced  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment. To  make  matters  worse.  Sister  Caroline 
passed  up  the  aisle  at  that  moment,  and  as  she 
did  so  she  turned  a  startled  glance  full  upon  us. 

Edna's  cheeks  were  flaming,  her  eyes  flashing, 
and,  now  that  the  admission  was  made,  she  was 
evidently  resolved  to  brave  it  out.  "  I  defy  you 
to  do  your  worst,"  she  said.  "  Don't  pose  as  an 
interesting  little  martyr  any  longer.  Go  to  Sister 
Fabiola  and  tell  anything  you  may  know,  or  think 
you  know.  Even  say  /  put  them  in  your  desk;  I 
wouldn't  put  it  past  you  now." 

Amy  bent  upon  her  a  searching  look,  but  Edna 
returned  it  unflinchingly.  Then  the  former  shook 
her  head  sadly. 

"No,"  she  said, in  a  low  voice.  "I  could  never 
believe  that  of  yoUy  Edna;  but  you  are  so  hard,  so 
hard! "    The  next  instant  she  was  gone. 

"Amy,"  faltered  Edna,  almost  in  tears;  but 
there  was  no  response.  Then  Edna  shook  off  her 
momentary  emotion.  "What  a  fool  I  am!"  she 
exclaimed. 

VII. 

"Helen!  Helen!  make  Lottie  Wimple  give  me 
back  my  ribbon!  She  said  she'd  tell  me  a  big 
secret  if  I  gave  it  to  her,  and  now  she  won't." 

And  the  petitioner,  a  little  tot  of  seven  or  eight, 
caught  me  by  the  dress,  endeavoring  to  pull  me 
over  to  a  group  of  small  children,  who  were  evi- 
dently disputing  in  loud  and  angry  tones.  Lottie, 
a  pert  little  creature,  turned  on  my  approach, 
and  assumed  a  very  defiant  expression. 

"Why  do  you  not  give  Nellie  back  her  rib- 
bon?" I  began. 

"'Cause  I  want  it!"  was  the  retort. 

"Tut,  tut,  Lottie!  That  isn't  a  polite  way  to 
answer.  You  must  either  tell  Nellie  the  secret 
or  give  her  the  ribbon." 

Lottie's  eyes  grew  large  and  round.  "But 
Amy  Rivers  said  I  mustn't  tell  the  secret,  and 
so  I  won't/" 

Nellie  began  to  whimper.  "She's  real  mean!" 
she  cried.  "  It's  all  about  a  box, — a  big  box,  Lottie 
says.  And  it  had  a  name  on  it,  and  it  rattled  so; 


and  it  was  just  behind  the  door,  where  nobody 
could  see  it." 

My  own  curiosity  began  to  be  aroused;  but  I 
felt  bound,  in  virtue  of  my  superior  years,  to 
administer  a  reproof. 

"  Lottie  would  be  a  naughty  little  girl  to  tell  a 
secret,"  I  said,  "unless  Amy  gives  her  permis- 
sion to  do  so." 

Lottie  pursed  up  her  lips  and  looked  impor- 
tant. "Amy  hasn't  got  the  box  any  more,"  she 
said.  "Sister  Caroline  has  it.  I  know,  'cause  I 
saw  it  under  her  desk." 

Nellie  clapped  her  hands  in  naughty  glee. 
"Now,  now,  Lottie  Wimple!  I'm  going  to  tell 
Sister  on  you!"  And  away  she  ran  before  any 
of  us  could  detain  her. 

I  was  obliged  to  laugh,  though  the  mention  of 
Amy  Rivers'  name  was  apt  to  send  a  strange 
thrill  through  me.  Three  more  weeks  of  misera- 
ble suspense  had  passed  since  the  night  that  Edna 
had  been  betrayed  into  such  an  avowal.  Amy  had 
avoided  us,  and  the  horrible  mystery  seemed  no 
nearer  its  solution  now  than  it  was  then. 

But — had  any  one  an  inkling  of  the  truth?  Did 
Sister  Caroline  suspect?  Certainly  she  must  have 
caught  those  unguarded  words  that  night;  but  if 
so,  she  had  given  no  sign.  As  for  Amy,  I  think  it 
touched  even  Edna  to  see  how  visibly  she  was 
suffering.  Never  very  robust-looking,  she  had, 
however,  grown  perceptibly  pale  and  thin;  her 
eyes  had  a  dumb,  despairing  look,  and  she  moved 
about  with  a  listless,  lagging  step.  Everyone 
seemed  sorry  for  her,  yet  none  knew  how  to  aid 
her.  Even  we  five,  who  had  good  reason  to  know 
that  she  was  untruthful  beyond  a  doubt,  could 
not  control  a  feeling  of  unreasoning  sorrow. 
Looking  back  now,  it  seems  strange  that  none  of 
us  doubted  Edna.  Yet  so  it  was:  it  never  seems 
to  have  entered  our  brains  to  think  her  capable 
of  falsehood. 

This  morning  I  had  turned  aside  to  a  window 
after  little  Nellie's  exit,  and,  looking  out  uninter- 
estedly  over  the  lovely  landscape,  had  fallen  into 
a  painful  reverie.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of 
June, but  what  a  sad  month  May  had  been  to  me! 
Specially  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  on  the  day  of 
my  baptism,  and  never  knowing  the  sweet  luxury 
of  an  earthly  mother's  love,  a  tenderness  and 
devotion  for  my  Heavenly  Mother  instilled  in 
my  babyhood  had  grown  with  my  years.    In  my 
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naughtiest  moods— and  I  had  many  while  a 
child — no  reprimand  had  such  effect  as  a  simple 
"  Remember,  Helen! "  and  a  look  at  my  dress  of 
white  and  blue.  And  Mary's  month  had  ever 
been  the  month  of  months  in  my  young  life,  a 
happy,  joyous,  loving  season.  But  this  year  how 
different  all  had  been!  Never  once  had  I  joined 
in  the  May  carols  with  the  girls,  nor  even  dared 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  statue  of  Our  Lady. 
What  a  sad  preparation  for  the  Month  of  the 
Sacred  Heart! 

My  reverie  was  broken  in  upon  by  Nellie's 
voice  again.  She  came  running  into  the  playroom, 
shouting, "Lottie  Wimple,  Lottie  Wimple,  Sister 
Caroline  wants  to  see  you  right  away!  And  she 
wants  Amy  Rivers  too, — one  of  the  young  ladies 
went  to  find  her." 

Somehow  the  child's  words  gave  me  an  un- 
comfortable sensation,  an  anxious  feeling  which 
I  could  not  define.  Entering  the  study-hall  a 
few  minutes  later,  I  observed  Sister  Caroline, 
Amy  and  the  two  children  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. Edna  was  seated  alone  at  her  desk,  watch- 
ing intently.  She  looked  round,  however,  as  I 
approached. 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard?"  she  said, when 
I  drew  quite  near. 
I  did  not  understand  her. 
"You  five  miserables  will  have  company  to- 
morrow:  Amy  Rivers  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  procession." 

On  the  morrow  the  annual  Sodality  procession 
and  reception  were  to  take  place.  We  were  none 
of  us  as  yet  Children  of  Mary,  but  as  aspirants 
we  had  hoped  to  walk  under  their  banner.  Of 
course,  now  that  was  a  thing  of  the  past;  we 
knew  it,  and  yet  we  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
speak  to  Sister  Caroline  about  it.  Probably  she 
would  wonder  much  at  not  seeing  us  at  Holy 
Communion  with  the  other  girls.  That  fact  alone 
would  exclude  us. 

Laura  came  up  at  that  instant.  She  looked 
most  wretched  and  unhappy.  "The  girls  are 
going  to  confession  immediately  after  Benedic- 
tion," she  announced,  in  a  sad  tone.  "O  Helen! 
what  shall  we  do?"  And  we  both  looked  be- 
seechingly to  Edna. 

But  she  would  not  be  moved.  "You'll  have 
company  in  that  too,"  she  remarked,  carelessly: 
**  of  course  Amy  won't  go." 


"  Perhaps  she  will."  It  was  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion from  me. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Edna,  decidedly.  "You  Cath- 
olics are  truthful  then,  if  at  no  other  time.  You 
will  see  I  am  right." 

But  we  did  not.  After  Benediction  that  even- 
ing the  non-Catholics  left  the  chapel;  or  those 
who  preferred  remaining  moved  to  the  lower 
pews.  Led  by  Edna  Charles,  we  found  ourselves, 
crimson  with  shame  and  remorse,  among  the 
latter.  Amy  still  remained  among  the  girls  who 
were  making  their  preparation,  and  when  her 
turn  came  she  rose  and  entered  the  box.  Edna 
knelt  straight  up,  watching  in  breathless  interest. 
As  Amy  reappeared,  her  face  almost  heavenly 
in  its  expression  of  perfect  calm,  Edna  turned 
pale,  grasped  the  back  of  the  pew  as  if  for  sup- 
port, hid  her  face  a  moment  in  her  hands,  and 
then,  rising,  abruptly  left  the  chapel.  Laura  and 
I  followed  quickly,  and  found  her  leaning  against 
the  wall  just  without  the  door. 

"  Edna  dear,  come  to  the  infirmary.  You  are 
ill,"  said  Laura,  in  concern. 

"No,  no:  not  till  I  have  spoken  to  her.  Wait 
a  while,  please." 

Her  words  came  with  difficulty.  We  knew  to 
whom  she  referred,  and  all  three  waited  in  silence 
during  a  long  and  terrible  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
Amy  appeared,  and  Edna  started  eagerly  for- 
ward. "Did  you  put  them  in  your  desk?"  she 
asked,  unceremoniously  pushing  aside  the  girl's 
veil  that  she  might  look  straight  into  her  eyes. 
Her  look  and  her  words  in  their  intensity  seemed 
to  burn  into  the  listener.  But  Amy  neither  shrank 
nor  faltered. 

"No,  Edna,  I  did  not." 

With  an  unexpected  vehemence,  the  other 
pushed  her  from  her.  "O  truth!  truth!"  she 
cried.  "Is  there  none?  Yes,  Laura,  I  am  ill" — 
this  in  a  strange,  changed  voice, — "  I  will  go  to 
the  infirmary." 

We,  Laura  and  I,  went  up  with  her,  only  to  be 
dismissed  at  the  door  in  short  order;  though,  the 
room  being  empty  of  other  patients,  we  thought 
Sister  might  have  allowed  us  to  remain  a  while. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 
— Emerson. 
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A  Happy  Rose. 


III. 


The  next  morning  the  child,  whom  poverty 
compelled  to  have  the  cares  of  a  woman,  was  a 
very  busy  little  woman  indeed.  The  worn  bed- 
clothes were  made  smooth,  her  father  given  his 
gruel,  and  the  children  sent  to  play  in  the  old 
burying-ground,  the  only  breathing  spot  in  that 
part  of  the  city;  Bobby  had  been  interested  in 
some  sparrows  on  the  roof,  and  the  water  in  the 
roses  changed.  They  had  not  faded,  but  held  their 
heads  up  proudly,  as  if  glad  to  have  some  higher 
mission  than  growing  for  a  cross  gardener  to  be 
pleased  with.  It  was  so  much  better  to  have  their 
stems  in  the  very  best  tumbler,  there  before  the 
little  statue  of  Our  Lady,  which  was  never  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  sick  man. 

The  little  girl  put  on  her  shoes  and  stockings 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  She  felt  as  if  she  must 
make  herself  as  fine  as  possible;  it  was  not  every 
day  that  one  went  to  visit  a  great  personage,  as 
Mr.  Leonard  seemed  to  her  to  be.  And  he  was 
her  father's  old  friend  besides,  although  that  was 
to  be  a  little  secret.  With  the  strange  scruples  of 
one  fallen  in  the  struggle  of  life,  Mr.  Cameron 
thought  that  if  he  made  himself  known  to  his 
old  friend,  his  motives  would  be  misjudged. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  waiting,  and  amazed  at  him- 
self meanwhile.  It  had  been  long  since  his  in- 
terest or  sympathy  had  gone  out  to  humankind. 
But  he  could  not,  he  thought,  see  a  child  injured 
by  one  of  his  servants,  and  pass  by  as  if  a  worm 
had  been  trodden  upon.  Now  he  would  dismiss 
her,  with  a  coin  or  two  of  course,  after  he  had 
inquired  for  her  hand.  It  would  not  do  to  take 
an  interest.  All  the  poor  were  ungrateful,  differ- 
ing only  in  degree.  He  wished  he  had  given  her 
some  money  the  day  before.  That  would  have 
ended  the  matter:  she  would  have  been  content 
and  his  conscience  at  rest.  She  was  probably  a 
beggar  and  would  have  stolen  his  roses.  Perhaps 
Thomas  did  not  do  so  wrong — 

And  then  a  clear  voice  said, "  Good-morning! " 
and  his  thoughts  were  as  if  they  had  not  been — 
swept  from  his  mind  as  a  strong  wind  scatters 
chaff.  The  little  feet  which  had  borne  her  away 
so  speedily  were  covered  now,  and  her  frock  had 
been  changed  for  one  not  quite  so  poor;  but  her 


visage  was  the  same:  a  happy  face,  although  so 
thin,  with  the  straightforward  look  of  innocence 
upon  it.  He  opened  the  gate. 

"  My  hand  is  quite  well,"  she  said;  and  laughed 
a  rippling  little  laugh,  at  the  sound  of  which  Mr. 
Leonard  drew  back.  The  child  thought  she  had 
been  too  bold,  and  resolved  to  laugh  no  more  if 
she  could  help  it,  of  which  she  was  not  sure.  It 
was  so  pleasant  to  be  there,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  so  uncommonly  bright,  and  a  fresh  breeze 
had  sprung  up  from  the  ocean,  and  the  robins 
were  singing,  and  God  was  so  good! 

"Come  in,"  said  the  owner  of  the  garden. 
"What  is  your  name?" 

"Rose." 

He  started  again,  and  the  child  began  to  think 
him  rather  queer,  as  Mrs.  O'Neil  had  said. 

"Have  you  no  other?" 

"  Some  call  me  Girlie.  My  father—" 

"Never  mind  about  your  father:  I  am  not 
interested  in  people.  I  should  not  be  in  you  if 
Thomas  had  not  hurt  you.  It  is  only  polite- 
ness, you  see.  I  will  call  you  Girlie.  One  has  to 
call  people  something,  you  know.  It  would  be 
awkward  otherwise.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  look 
at  all  the  flowers?" 

She  thanked  him,  but  laughed  aloud  no  more. 
She  was  remembering  her  dignity.  But,  strange 
to  say,  dignity  was  not  what  her  host  wanted:  he 
longed  to  hear  again  that  happy  laugh,  the  like 
of  which  had  not  reached  his  ears  since  his  own 
Rose  died. 

They  wandered  for  some  time  through  the 
walks,  and  the  child  felt  no  fear.  Mr.  Flowers — 
she  still  called  him  that  in  her  mind — must  be  a 
good  man,  although  a  trifle  abrupt  and  stern.  She 
wondered  when  she  would  dare  to  begin  to  tell 
him  about  God.  She  must  be  going  soon.  There 
was  a  long  mile  between  her  and  her  home;  and 
Bobby  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  wander, 
and  the  other  children  needed  attention. 

They  went  from  one  rare  plant  to  another,  he 
explaining  and  she  listening.  He  did  not  give 
the  flowers  the  stilted  names  of  science,  but  only 
their  simple,  homely  appellations;  and  with  each 
kind  endeavor  to  give  pleasure  another  was  born. 
Before  the  child  fairly  knew  it  she  was  laugh- 
ing again  in  her  own  merry  way,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child  of  prosperity  instead  of  a  little 
woman  from  the  North  End,  who  must  hurry 
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back  to  a  garret  to  get  Bobby's  dinner  and  give 
her  father  his  medicine. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  breathless  from  chasing 
a  yellow  butterfly  that  had  proved  fleeter  of  wing 
than  she  of  foot, — "  now  I  must  go;  for  Bobby—" 

But  her  host  wished  not  to  hear  of  Bobby  or 
other  of  her  people.  "  I  must  show  you  a  picture 
first,"  he  said;  and  led  her  to  a  room  in  the  great 
house,  where  the  dust  lay  thick,  and  where  the 
little  girl's  rough  shoes  rang  strangely  on  the 
oaken  floor. 

She  hushed  her  voice  as  if  she  had  entered  a 
chapel.  "It  is  St.  Elizabeth,"  she  said.  "I  know 
her  by  the  roses." 

"It  is  like  ray  daughter,"  he  replied,  softly. 
"  That  is  why  I  bought  it.  Her  name  was  Rose. 
I  have  never  spoken  it  before— since  she  went 
away.  You  are  like  her  too." 

They  were  both  very  still  as  they  went  out 
into  the  sunlight.  Then,  "Will  you  come  again?" 
he  asked,  filling  her  arms  with  flowers  once  more. 

"If  I  can,"  she  answered;  "and  I  will  pray 
for  her." 

He  did  not  speak — he  could  not;  but  he  put  a 
coin  into  her  hand  and  turned  away. 

IV. 
Rose  clutched  the  coin  tightly,  knowing  that 
her  way  was  through  streets  where  crime  lurked 
by  day  and  stalked  forth  by  night.  She  had  not 
looked  at  her  treasure,  but  she  was  sure  from  its 
size  that  she  was  holding  fast  to  a  great  silver 
dollar;  and  before  she  had  gone  a  square  she 
had  numbered  the  possibilities  that  it  held.  It 
would  have  been  a  daring  and  alert  thief  who 
could  have  robbed  her,  but  she  took  no  chances. 
Looking  neither  to  left  nor  right,  she  traversed 
the  familiar  way,  and  the  stout  shoes  soon  clat- 
tered up  the  creaking  stairs  to  her  father  and 
Bobby.  Her  father,  having  had  a  restless  night, 
for  the  heat  was  getting  intense,  was  sleeping; 
the  children  still  played  among  the  graves,  and 
Bobby  was  watching  a  friendly  mouse.  At  last 
she  looked  at  her  new  friend's  gift;  but,  to  her 
dismay,  it  was  not  a  dollar:  it  was  a  shining 
double-eagle!  What  should  she  do?  It  was  a 
mistake,  of  course;  but  she  could  not  go  back, 
there  was  so  much  work  to  be  done,  and  such  a 
great  part  of  the  day  gone  already.  She  did  at 
last  the  most  sensible  thing  possible:  she  waited 
to  see  what  her  mother  would  say. 


"  He  may  have  meant  to  give  it  to  you,"  said 
the  mother  when  she  came;  "but  we  must  be 
sure."  Then:  "If  he  did,  your  father  shall  see 
the  hills  again." 

Mr.  Cameron  smiled,  knowing  full  well  that 
God's  everlasting  hills  were  near. 

Mrs.  O'Neil  was  on  hand  to  hear  all  about  the 
visit.  "And  did  you  hint  to  him,  dear,"  she  said, 
"that  he  was  just  good  for  nothing  in  the  world, 
a  shutting  himself  up  away  from  his  fellow-men 
and  being  an  infiddle?" 

"How  could  I?"  answered  Rose.  "I  was  his 
guest,  you  know.  And  how  can  he  be  good  for 
nothing  when  he  loves  the  growing  things  so 
well?  And  he  walked  out  of  his  way  so  as  not  to 
step  on  a  bug.  And" — triumphantly,  a  sudden 
thought  striking  her — "do  wicked  people  have 
pictures  of  saints  hanging  up?" 

"Did  he?"  whispered  Mrs.  O'Neil,  struck  with 
amazement. 

"Yes,  he  did:  a  picture  of  St.  Elizabeth.  I 
knew  her  by  the  crown  and  roses.  And  the  room 
was,  oh,  so  strange  and  still!  And  his  little  girl 
that  died  looked  like  the  picture,  he  said;  and  I 
look  like  her  too." 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  the  visitor.  "And  are 
you  to  go  there  again?" 

"  Some  day,  perhaps,"  said  the  child,  guardedly. 

Mrs.  O'Neil  retired  in  haste  to  spread  the 
strange  story  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and 
receiving  considerable  reflected  glory  as  a  friend 
of  the  Camerons. 

The  father  grew  perceptibly  worse,  raving  in 
his  fever  of  the  hills  and  the  green  woods.  But 
he  could  not  be  moved.  Even  if  Mr.  Leonard 
had  known  what  he  was  giving,  succor  had  come 
too  late.  The  little  ones  were  kept  away  by  the 
kind-hearted  neighbors.  Rose  was  cook  and 
nurse;  the  mother  brought  her  sewing  home,  and 
stitched  as  long  as  the  light  lasted;  while  Bobby 
quietly  played  with  the  scant  sunbeams  upon 
the  floor.  And  then  after  many  days  there  came 
one  when  the  children's  noise  no  longer  dis- 
turbed their  father  as  he  lay  asleep,  with  a  look 
upon  his  face  as  if  he  saw  his  beloved  hills.  His 
eyes  had  opened  in  another  and  better  world. 
It  was  a  sad  time  for  poor  Rose  and  her  mother 
— death  is  always  sad, — and  for  the  next  few 
days  Mr.  Flowers  was  lost  sight  of. 
Ralph  Leonard  waited  vainly  for  Rose  to  re- 
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turn.  When  at  last  his  impatience  became  great, 
he  took  to  walking  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the 
cfty,  hoping  to  meet  her  or  to  hear  her  voice.  It 
seemed  a  hopeless  quest.  A  little  girl  named 
Rose — he  knew  no  more  of  her.  His  walks  had 
one  good  result,  however;  for  they  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  great  load  of  human  misery; 
and  although  he  could  not  find  the  child  he 
sought,  he  was  a  ministering  spirit  to  many  others. 
At  last  his  own  griefs  weighed  less  heavily,  and 
he  began  to  be  the  man  he  was  before  trouble, 
which  either  chastens  or  hardens,  had  so  nearly 
wrecked  his  life. 

In  his  own  beautiful  home,  solitary  so  long,  the 
change  was  evident.  The  gates  were  open,  and 
passers-by  welcome  to  walk  amid  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  great  grounds.  It  became  the 
chief  delight  of  the  owner  to  surprise  them  by 
filling  their  hands  with  the  blossoms,  as  he  had 
those  of  the  little  one  whom  he  saw  no  more. 
Nor  was  this  generosity  ill  repaid.  There  seemed 
no  longer  any  need  of  bars  or  bolts,  or  garden- 
ers with  cruel  words;  and  Mr.  Flowers  was  get- 
ting to  be  regarded  as  one  who,  like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,  "loved  his  fellow-men,"  and  so  loved 
God.  The  poor  liked  to  talk  about  him.  "He 
kept  my  Mary  in  flowers  till  she  died,"  said  one 
old  man.  "And  he's  had  troubles  that  would 
break  a  heart  of  stone,"  said  another:  "his  wife 
and  children  snatched  from  him  in  a  day, — 
Heaven  rest  their  souls!"  "Amen!"  answered 
the  other,  as  they  walked  away. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


and  I  were  related."  At  this  the  peer  was  furious, 
and,  rising  from  the  table,  ordered  his  steward 
to  discharge  the  painter  at  once,  and  employ  a 
more  humble  one  in  his  place.  The  new  artist 
soon  arrived,  but  when  he  saw  whose  work  it  was 
that  he  was  to  compete  with,  he  went  away,  say- 
ing that  he  could  never  suit  one  for  whom  James 
Seymour  had  painted. 

The  Duke  then  began  to  regret  his  hasty 
dismissal  of  so  much  genius,  and  sent  word  to 
his  cousin  that  he  might  come  back.  Seymour's 
answer  was  decisive.  "  My  lord,"  it  said, "  I  will 
prove  to  the  world  that  I  am  of  your  blood:  I 
won't  go! " — "Then  you  may  send  me  the  money 
you  owe  me,"  wrote  the  Duke,  in  his  anger. 
Seymour  enclosed  the  note  for  the  amount  in  an 
envelope,  and  directed  it  to  his  cousin, "  opposite 
the  trunkmaker's."  The  nobleman,  thinking  he 
had  received  but  another  impudent  message, 
promptly  threw  the  envelope  into  the  fire,  and 
ordered  his  steward  to  have  his  stubborn  relative 
arrested  and  dealt  with  in  as  severe  a  manner  as 
the  law  permitted.  Seymour  did  not  appear 
frightened,  but  quietly  sent  word  to  the  Duke 
that  he  had  burned  a  hundred  pounds,  and  had 
better  be  silent  if  he  did  not  want  everyone  to 
hear  about  it. 

History  does  not  record  a  reconciliation,  but 
we  hope  that  the  two  proud  cousins  became 
friends  again. 


Solon's  Wise  Answer. 


The  Folly  of  Pride. 


The  great  painter  James  Seymour  was  a  very 
high-spirited  man.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  him- 
self a  Seymour,  wishing  some  pictures  painted 
of  his  horses,  employed  his  namesake  to  under- 
take the  task.  The  noble  patron,  whom  everyone 
called  the  Proud  Duke,  grew  in  a  short  time  so , 
fond  of  the  artist  that  he  condescended  to  eat 
at  table  with  him. 

One  day,  when  thus  engaged,  the  Duke  lifted  his 
glass  and  said, in  derision:  "Here's  your  health, 
Cousin  Seymour." — "Thank  you,  my  lord!"  re- 
plied the  artist.  "  I  have  long  been  aware  that  you 


Croesus,  the  Lydian  monarch,  having  taken 
captive  the  wis?  Solon,  of  Greece,  desired  to  im- 
press the  distinguished  prisoner  with  the  idea  that 
his  royal  captor  was  a  very  great  and  happy  man. 
Solon  was  escorted  to  the  treasure  vaults  of  the 
realm,  made  to  witness  the  size  and  evolutions 
of  the  great  armies,  and  in  conclusion  was  in- 
vited to  a  magnificent  banquet 

"  Now  will  you  not  bear  testimony,"  asked  the 
self-satisfied  Croesus, "  that  I  am  indeed  a  very 
happy  man?" 

"That,  O  King!"  answered  the  wise  man,  "it 
is  impossible  to  do;  for  how  can  you  be  happy 
when  you  think  that  one  stronger  than  you  may 
come  and  take  all  your  riches  from  you?  I  shall 
not  consider  you  happy  until  you  are  dead." 
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The  Lilies'  Sursum  Corda. 


OWEET  perfume  from  the  lilies  reacheth  me; 
Their  beauty,  telling  of  a  holier  land, 
Bears  up  our  thoughts,  as  waves  to  distant  strand 

Bear  floating  waifs  from  out  a  troubled  sea. 

Like  silent  angels,  in  humility 
Low  bending,  as  if  blessed  by  Jesus'  hand. 
They  cluster  round  His  shrine.  Ah,  happy  band! 

Unknown  to  toil,  they  yield  Him  homage  free. 

Thus  with  a  master's  touch,  the  lilies'  fair 
White  beau ty^gently  wakens  our  deep  souls: 

Their  message  bringing;  on  the  quiet  air 
Wave  after  wave  of  breathing  sweetness  rolls, — 

Clear  voices  calling  us  to  God;  and  prayer 

Must  guide  us  toward  Him,  safe  through  myriad 

shoals. 

*  *  * 


Frederic  Ozanam. 

BY   THE   REV.  REUBEN   PARSONS,  D.D. 

EW  laymen  have  left  upon  their 
century  so  legible  a  mark  of  their 
Catholicism  as  Ozanam.  Were  his 
sole  title  to  our  remembrance  his 
having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  his  memory  ought  to  be 
enshrined  in  our  affections.  But  his  entire  life 
presents  a  picture  so  indicative  of  what  a  Cath- 
olic layman  should  be,  especially  in  our  country, 
where  Catholic  organizations  are  still  in  their 


infancy,  or  rather  as  yet  unborn,  that  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  career  may  be  encouraging  to  such 
of  our  laity  as  have  already  realized  that  God 
demands  their  co-operation  with  the  zeal  of  His 
priests  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  for  which 
He  came  upon  earth. 

Frederic  Ozanam  was  born  at  Milan  in  181 3, 
of  French  parents,  whom  the   horrors   of  the 
French  Revolution  had  driven  from  their  coun- 
try. On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  family  returned 
to  Lyons,  the  native  city  of  its  heads;  and  the 
young  Frederic  made  his  first  studies  under  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
tical career.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  Royal 
College  of  Lyons;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
his  professors,  he  "proved  himself  one  of  those 
Students  whom  a  prudent  master  restrains  rather 
than  spurs."  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  it  will  not  appear 
strange  that  the  precocious  lad  should  have  had 
his  peace  of  mind  troubled,  even  at  an  early  age, 
by  doubts  concerning  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity.  But  he  came  out  of  this  trial  with 
an  increase  of  faith  and  of  zeal.  The  first  result 
of  his  confirmed  conviction  was  a  project  to 
compose  a  work  which  should  bear  the  title, 
"  The  Christian  Religion  Demonstrated  by  the 
Antiquity  of  Historical,  Religious,  and   Moral 
Beliefs";  and  this  design, although  not  executed 
by  the  youth  of  fifteen,  nor  afterward,  neverthe- 
less can  be  discerned   as  the  generative  and 
dominating  thought  in  all  his  writings.  Another 
effect  of    his    early  struggle    against  religious 
doubt  is    delicately    described    by  his  friend, 
Lacordaire:  "In  the  pages  which  he  has  left,  in 
his  actions  and  discourses,  you  never  find  that 
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anger  which  seeks  revenge,  nor  that  bitterness 
which  grows  as  it  is  expressed,  nor  that  contempt 
which  defies,  nor  that  irony  which  mocks  under 
the  pretext  of  instructing  or  of  correcting.  While 
never  lowering  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  he  ever  extends  a  generous  hand;  because 
he  is  guided  by  that  all-powerful  sceptre,  charity. 
He  laments  more  than  he  accuses,  he  pardons 
more  than  he  condemns." 

Having  received  the  Baccalaureate  in  Letters 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
to  please  his  father;  but  he  relieved  his  mind 
by  publishing  some  poetry,  and  many  articles, 
all  of  which  were  permeated  by  the  one  idea — 
an  apology  of  Christianity  and  a  research  into 
philosophical  truth.  But  in  1830  very  definite 
thoughts  challenged  his  attention.  Fifteen  years 
before,  the  Count  Claude  de  Saint-Simon  had 
formulated  his  doctrines,  and  now  they  were 
pretty  well  known  by  the  public.  Some  Saint- 
Simonians  had  just  come  to  Lyons  on  a  propa- 
gating mission,  and  young  Ozanam  immediately 
attacked  their  theories  in  two  articles,  which 
proved  so  logical  that  the  doctrinarians  were  un- 
able to  reply.  Even  Le  Globe,  to  which  Augustin 
Thierry,  Auguste  Comte,  Carnot,  and  Chevalier 
were  contributors,  preserved  the  same  prudent 
silence.  In  1831  the  young  athlete  entered  the 
lists  against  this  false  and  proofless  system,  in  his 
"Reflections  on  the  Doctrine  of  Saint-Simon"; 
and  proved  that  while  his  adversaries  held 
Christianity  to  be  a  gross  fetichism,  our  religion 
is,  on  the  contrary,  an  outcome  of  that  original 
religion  of  humanity,  which  the  Jewish  people 
alone  preserved  in  its  primitive  orthodoxy,  be- 
cause they  alone  guarded  the  traditions  of  the 
human  race.  J.  J.  Ampere  thus  speaks  of  this 
work  from  a  literary  and  philosophical  point  of 
view:  "When  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
composed  a  pamphlet  against  Saint-Simonism, 
in  which  the  youth  of  the  author  is  manifest,  but 
which  merits  being  cited  because  of  a  sincerity 
and  courage  which  impelled  an  unknown  youth 
to  combat  a  sect  boasting  men  of  talent,  whose 
preaching  had  obtained  a  sort  of  success.  This 
writing  is  also  remarkable  because  it  displays 
most  of  the  qualities  that  afterward  developed 
in  Ozanam — namely,  a  vivid  taste,  though  that 
of  a  novice,  for  erudition  of  the  most  varied 
kind;  also  warmth,  impetuosity,  and,  united  with 


an  engaging  conviction  as  to  things,  a  great 
moderation  toward  persons.  I  like  to  indicate  a 
liberality  of  views,  which  led  him  to  recognize 
sympathy  even  outside  the  ranks  in  which  he 
fought;  and  to  honor  generously,  for  instance,  in 
this  book,  the  struggles  of  spiritualistic  philoso- 
phy against  materialism." 

At  this  period  occurred  an  incident  which  will 
interest  the  reader.  Ozanam  had  often  expressed 
a  desire  to  meet  Chateaubriand,  and  finally  he 
obtained  an  introduction.  Chateaubriand  had 
just  returned  from  Mass,  and  received  the  lad 
with  great  kindness.  After  some  conversation,  he 
asked  if  Ozanam  intended  to  go  to  the  theatre 
that  evening.  Lacordaire  tells  us  that  the  boy  at 
first  hesitated  to  avow  that  his  mother  had  ad- 
vised him  never  to  enter  a  theatre,  but  finally  he 
uttered  the  words.  Chateaubriand  embraced  him, 
saying, "  I  conjure  you  to  follow  your  mother's 
counsels.  You  would  gain  nothing  at  the  theatre, 
and  perhaps  you  would  lose  much."  In  fine, 
Ozanam  never  put  foot  into  a  theatre  until  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  then  to  see 
"  Polyeucte."  Then  he  thought,  says  Lacordaire, 
that  nothing  can  equal  the  representation  fur- 
nished by  the  spirit  to  itself  in  a  silent  and 
solitary  reading  of  the  great  masters.  Another 
effect  of  Ozanam's  visit  to  Chateaubriand  is 
noted  by  the  great  Dominican.  "The  charm 
it  had  left  in  his  memory  revealed  to  him  the 
importance  of  the  reception  accorded  by  great 
men  to  those  whom  they  have  filled  with  admira- 
tion; and  when  he  found  himself  honored  and 
in  request,  he  often  thought  of  his  obscure  days, 
and  freely  opened  his  doors  to  the  young  men 
who  were  recommended  to  him  from  all  sides, 
or  who  themselves  sought  him.  Five  times  a  week 
— that  is,  every  day  when  he  had  not  to  appear 
in  public — he  received  them  from  eight  to  ten  in 
the  morning.  And  he  received  them  graciously, 
conversing  with  them  at  length;  and,  although 
often  devoured  by  the  desire  for  the  work  they 
had  interrupted,  he  would  show  no  impatience. 
He  felt  himself  a  priest  for  those  souls,  and,  like 
St.  Paul,  accountable  for  them  all." 

But  let  us  hasten  to  the  great  event  of  Ozanam's 
life,  and  the  one  for  which  his  memory  is  chiefly 
revered  in  this  country.  Many  of  his  young 
friends  had  joined  him  in  requesting  the  Abb^ 
Gerbet,  afterward  Bishop  of  Perpignan,  to  give 
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them  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  philosophy 
of  history.  These  reunions  soon  gave  the  idea  of 
the  celebrated  Conferences  of  Notre  Dame,  first 
ordered  by  Mgr.  de  Qu^len;  but  their  chief  effect 
was  the  institution  of  one  of  the  most  providen- 
tial organizations  of  our  day.  Once,  in  the  middle 
of  an  animated  debate  on  the  vitality  of  Cathol- 
icism, a  young  orator  objected  that  the  old  faith 
was  now  dying.  "If  your  faith  is  sincere,"  he 
cried,  "it  should  show  itself  in  works!  Where  are 
they?  Let  us  see  them!"  The  answer  came  very 
quickly.  Some  one  exclaimed:  "Let  us  establish 
a  conference  of  charity!"  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  The  first  reunions  were  held  in  the  respec- 
tive rooms  of  the  young  men;  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  great  Dom  Gu^ranger,  who  was 
present  at  the  first  formal  assemblage  of  the  new 
Society,  Ozanam  was  the  coryphee  of  this  crack 
corps  of  the  French  youth.  M.  Bailly,  whose  age 
and  experience  in  good  works  seemed  to  desig- 
nate him  for  the  position,  was  elected  president, 
and  St. Vincent  de  Paul  was  chosen  for  patron. 
Of  course  time  has  necessitated  some  new  regu- 
lations, but  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Society 
remain  as  they  then  were.  Its  object  is  always  the 
same — to  relieve  the  poor  in  their  temporal 
necessities;  to  promote  their  moral  improvement 
by  visits  to  their  homes;  to  render  more  easy 
their  way  to  heaven.  From  their  very  beginning 
these  Conferences  were  charged  with  being 
political  machines.  Under  the  government  of 
Napoleon  III.,  the  Minister  Persigny,  applauded 
by  the  Freemasons  and  the  French  press— then, 
as  now,  almost  entirely  under  Jewish  control, — 
prepared  the  way  for  the  persecutions  with  which 
the  third  Republic  visited  the  Society.  But  all 
this  only  proves  the  great  good  done  by  it:  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  ever  assail  her  most  im- 
portant points.  And  in  France,  especially,  the 
Society  of  St.Vincent  de  Paul  is  never  backward 
in  any  truly  Catholic  work.  For  Ozanam,  the 
success  of  Ithe  new  Society  was  the  constant  pre- 
occupation of  his  mind;  his  correspondence  and 
discourses  show  what  a  preponderating  part  he 
had  in  it.  A  few  months  before  he  was  called 
to  his  reward,  when  his  strength  was  far  from 
equal  to  his  will,  he  journeyed  to  Florence  to 
sustain  the  Italian  Conferences,  then  persecuted 
by  the  civil  power. 
In  June,  1833,  Ozanam  and  two  frierfds,  as  rep- 


resentatives of  a  large  section  of  the  Parisian 
youth,  called  on  Mgr.  de  Qu^len,the  Archbishop, 
to  request  the  establishment  at  Notre  Dame  of  a 
series  of  Conferences  such  as  they  had  enjoyed 
from  the  eloquence  of  the  Abb^  Gerbet.  The 
prelate  blessed  them,  and,  embracing  them,  said: 
"In  your  persons  I  embrace  all  the  Catholic 
youth";  but  he  hesitated  to  accord  the  favor. 
There  was  no  difficulty  as  to  the  Conferences 
themselves;  but  as  to  the  preacher,  whom  the 
students  had  already  chosen — namely,  the  Abb^ 
Lacordaire.*  Finally,  in  1835,  the  Archbishop 
himself  offered  the  chair  to  the  young  and  brill- 
iant orator.  The  fame  of  these  Conferences  is 
world-wide;  and  since  the  days  of  their  preacher, 
Ravignon,  F^lix,  Matignon,  and  Monsabr^  have 
continued  them  with  almost  equal  success. 

By  this  time  the  literary  reputation  of  Ozanam, 
although  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  was  very  great. 
The  younger  Dumas  has  somewhere  said  that 
nowadays  "young  men  make  their  dibutm  liter- 
ature with  old  ideas  in  their  heads;  it  requires 
much  experience  to  conceive  young  ideas." 
But  in  Ozanam  profound  reflection  had  taken 


*  Concerning  this  fact,  Dom  Piolin,  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Ozanam,  and  a  man  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  history — especially  the  inside — 
of  the  struggles  of  his  day,  says:  "This  may  appear 
inexplicable  to  one  who  did  not  live  at  that  time. 
The  students  not  only  requested  the  establishment 
of  the  Conferences,  but  they  designated  the  preacher 
who  was  to  give  them.  This  man  was  certainly  de- 
signed for  the  chair  by  his  talent  and  by  success 
already  obtained.  He  was  the  Abbe  Henry  Lacor- 
dalre,  whom  the  students  knew,  above  all,  for  his 
journsd  L^ Ave fiir,  and  because  of  his  trial  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  free  schools.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  three  of  the  five  prosecutions  against  L'Avrntr, 
during  its  short  existence,  were  caused  by  articles 
from  the  pen  of  Lacordaire.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  brilliant  orator  was  one  of  the  three  pil- 
grims, according  to  their  expression,  who  went  to 
Rome  in  November,  1S31,  to  defend  doctrines  which 
were  afterward  condemned  by  the  Encyclical  *  Mirarl 
vos'  (1832).  Certainly  Lacordaire  signalized  himself 
by  his  thorough  submission  to  the  decree  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  avowal  was 
as  sincere  as  it  was  public;  but,  nevertheless,  there 
were  many  recriminations  against  certain  persons 
who  were  regarded  as  having  worked  for  that  con- 
demnation. We  would  rather  not  recall  here  certain 
conversations  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mme.  de 
Swetchine — and  these  conversations  had  their  echo, 
— but  we  will  say  that  the  published  correspondence 
gives  incontestable  proof  of  the  rankling  then  at  the 
bottom  of  many  hearts." 
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the  place  of  experience,  and  competent  judges 
expected  to  see  him  at  the  apex  of  literary 
fame  long  before  he  would  have  attained  his 
prime.  However,  neither  ambition  nor  his  own 
tastes  tempted  him  to  deviate  from  the  path  his 
father  had  wished  him  to  follow.  He  passed  his  ex- 
amination for  the  Doctorate  in  Law  in  1836;  and 
when,  in  1839,3  chair  of  Commercial  Law  was 
established  in  the  College  of  Lyons,  the  consent 
of  Cousin,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  obtained  for  Ozanam's  promotion  to  it. 
Cousin  was  by  no  means  what  is  now  called  a 
clerical;  but  when  he  sent  the  appointment  to  the 
new  professor,  and  regretted  that "  his  own  regi- 
ment "  could  not  claim  such  a  recruit,  he  closed 
a  flattering  letter  by  saying,  "  I  am  sure,  at  any 
rate,  that  you  will  always  serve  the  cause  of  true 
philosophy."  Just  a  year  before  this  appointment, 
when  Ozanam,  surrounded  by  circumstances  of 
unusual  pomp,  had  passed  his  examination  for 
the  Doctorate  in  Letters,  Cousin,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  board,  cried  out  to  him:  "Monsieur 
Ozanam,  greater  eloquence  than  yours  is  impossi- 
ble!"  But  if  Cousin  would  have  attached  Ozanam 
to  the  University,  others  were  endeavoring  to 
direct  his  talents  in  other  directions.  Lacordaire 
entered  the  Order  of  Preachers  in  1840,  and 
would  have  liked  to  draw  Ozanam  after  himself. 
Montalembert  wished  him  to  become  co-editor 
of  a  periodical  he  had  just  founded.  And  the 
great  preacher,  the  Abb^  Combalot,  said  to  the 
young  lawyer's  elder  brother:  "I  would  rather 
see  Ozanam  in  the  chair  of  truth  than  in  that 
of  the  University."  To  the  University  Ozanam 
did  go,  and  as  an  apostle.* 


*  Dom  Piolin  thus  speaks  of  the  present  Univer- 
sity of  France:  "Certainly  the  French  University 
is  an  evil ;  it  is  founded  on  a  principle  which  is  false 
and  contrary  to  Christianity.  It  is  also  the  most 
active  instrument  of  tyranny.  The  decree  of  March 
17, 1808,  by  which  Napoleon  I.  instituted  it,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  crimes  of  the  despot, — one  of  those 
by  which  he  most  efficaciously  dishonored  our  un- 
fortunate country —  Talleyrand,  another  evil  genius 
of  France,  had  divined  that  a  body  constituted  out- 
side the  Church,  giving  instruction  to  the  youth  of 
an  entire  nation,  would  produce  a  race  similar,  if  not 
inferior,  to  the  ancient  pagans.  The  views  of  these 
two  men  have  been  realized;  at  the  present  hour 
they  are  being  realized  more  and  more ;  wait  a  little, 
and  you  will  see  their  bitter  fruits.  If  the  Christian 
spirit,  which  is  still  strongly  implanted  in  the  hearts 


The  chair  of  Foreign  Literature  being  vacant 
in  the  College  of  Lyons,  he  applied  to  M.  Cousin; 
but  as  that  Minister  was  about  to  proclaim  a 
competition  for  an  adjunct  professorship  of  that 
i)ranch  in  the  Sorbonne,  he  advised  Ozanam  to 
enter  the  concursus.  The  other  candidates  had 
been  preparing  over  a  year,  and  there  now  re- 
mained only  five  months  before  the  trial.  Never- 
theless, when  the  day  arrived,  Ozanam  obtained 
the  chair  amid  the  applause  even  of  his  rivals. 
When  the  concursus  was  over,  Fourier,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Foreign  Literature,  then  sixty-eight 
years  old,  successfully  demanded  that  the  young 
adjunct  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  place 
whenever  he  might  deem  fitting.  Ozanam  always 
contended  that  God  had  especially  aided  him  in 
this  triumph.  Speaking  of  Ozanam  in  the  chair, 
the  younger  Ampere  said:  "Those  who  have  not 
heard  him  do  not  know  his  talent.  Laborious 
preparation,  obstinate  researches  of  texts,  knowl- 
edge accumulated  by  great  efforts,  and  then  a 
brilliant  improvisation  in  entrancing  language, — 
such  is  the  teaching  of  Ozanam.  Very  seldom  are 
so  united  the  two  great  merits  of  a  professor — 
depth  and  form,  science  and  eloquence.  He  pre- 
pared his  lectures  like  a  Benedictine,  and  he 
delivered  them  like  an  orator;  a  double  labor, 
which  undermined  an  ardent  constitution,  and 
finally  killed  him."  As  to  his  relations  with  the 
students,  M.  Caro,  afterward  of  the  French 
Academy,  spoke  as  follows:  "Ingenuous  and 
good,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  was 
popular  among  the  young  men  around  him;  I 
never  loved  any  master  as  I  did  him.  Inevitable 

of  the  majority  of  the  French  people,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  rejecting  the  virus  insinuated  into  the  young 
children  of  both  sexes,  we  should  have  to  despair  of 
the  country;  to  expect,  every  ten  or  twelve  years, 
the  orgies  of  the  Commune ;  and  to  behold  the  worst 
savagery  the  normal  condition  of  a  nation  without 
God,  without  worship,  and  without  morality.  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  many  eminent  men,  many  hon- 
orable characters,  even  many  truly  pious  and  learned 
priests,  join  a  corporation  whose  consequences  are 
so   dangerous?    To  this  question  there   are  many 

answers In  the  new  University  many  of  the  old 

teaching  corporations  had  some  of  their  members; 
and  these  maintained  an  excellent  spirit,  impelling 
many  to  regard  the  institution  as  a  continuation,  or 
even  a  renovation,  of  the  venerable  University  of 
Paris,  with  which  it  had  nothing  in  common. . . . 
And  many  characters  are  endowed  with  extreme 
optimism  ;  Ozanam  was  such  a  one." 
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sympathy  drew  a  youth  to  him,  and  this  sym- 
pathy was  faithful  on  both  sides.  In  the  course 
of  years,  nearly  all  his  old  disciples  became  his 
friends.  No  one  could  give  him  up  who  had 
once  known  him." 

During  his  entire  career  as  professor,  whether 
in  an  independent  chair  or  in  the  University 
(which  latter  establishment  almost  constantly 
furnished,  and  furnishes,  instances  of  would-be 
teachers  handling  subjects  the  first  principles  of 
which  they  ignore),  Ozanam  was  ever  on  guard 
lest  he  might  fall  into  the  slightest  inexactness 
of  expression  in  regard  to  Christian  dogma. 
When  about  to  treat  of,  or  to  touch  upon,  any 
such  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  delicacy,  he 
would  consult  some  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  inti- 
mates— for  instance,  Dom  Gu^ranger.  In  1843  M. 
Fourier  died;  and,  after  some  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  Villemain,  then  Minister  of  Instruction, 
Ozanam  became  titular  professor  in  the  chair  he 
had  so  well  adorned.  So  young  a  titular  had  never 
yet  been  installed  in  the  University. 

In  1844  the  death  of  M.  Bailly  caused  the 
unanimous  election  of  Ozanam  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  but  his 
humility  and  numerous  occupations  would  not 
allow  him  to  accept  the  position;  he  entered, 
however,  upon  the  duties  of  vice-president,  and 
until  his  death  was  ever  active  in  promoting  the 
work  of  the  organization.  In  1846  he  was  named 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  shortly 
afterward  made  a  trip  into  Italy.  He  was  affec- 
tionately received  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  then  sur- 
rounded by  the  honors  of  apotheosis  on  the  part 
of  the  liberal  party.  Ozanam  believed  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  demonstrations,  and  with  him,  in 
this  case,  the  wish  was  father  of  the  thought.  He 
was  a  pronounced  democrat,  but  in  a  Christian 
sense.  He  firmly  believed  in  the  possibility,  nay 
the  necessity,  of  a  Christian  democracy  in  the 
circumstances  of  to-day.  In  his  mind  democracy 
was  now  the  natural  goal  of  political  progress, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  God  was  now  leading 
the  world  toward  it.  "Gentlemen,"  he  observed 
on  one  occasion,  "when  the  barbarians  overran 
lloman  civilization,  the  Church  pursued  them, 
saying,  *I    pass  to   the  barbarians';  and  with 
those  barbarians  she  constituted  modern  civili- 
zation. To-day  it  is  not  barbarism,  but  democ- 
racy which  invades  the  world.  Let  us  pass  over 


to  the  democracy,  and  with  it  form  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  future."* 

In   1849   t^fi  constitution  of  Ozanam,  never 
robust,  began  to  show  signs  of  decay.  An  attack 
of  pleurisy  in  185 1  forced  him  to  interrupt  his 
lectures,  and  go  to  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  where  he 
founded  a  Conference  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
After  a  voyage  in  Spain,  he  proceeded  to  Tus- 
cany, where    the   dowager  grand-duchess   had 
shown  herself  hostile  to  the  Society  so  dear  to  his 
heart.  His  zeal  in  its  favor  was  rewarded  by  per- 
mission to  establish  Conferences  throughout  the 
grand-duchy.   At  Pisa  he  grew  weaker,  but  he 
devoted  his  time  to  annotations  of  the  Bible;  and 
in  after  years  his  friends  gathered  the  sheets  and 
published  the  contents,  with  the  title  "  Book  of 
the   Sick."   On  his  journey  toward  France,  in 
which  land  of  his  predilection  he  wished  to  die, 
he  found  awaiting  him  at  Leghorn  a  member's 
diploma  of  the  Italian  Academy  della  Crusca; 
and  also,  what  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  him, 
letters  of  affiliation  to  the  Franciscan  Order,  sent 
to  him  by  the  General  through  the  intervention 
of  Cardinal  Mai.  Before  embarking  he  received 
the  last  Sacraments,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Mar- 
seilles they  were  again  administered.   He  was 
received  by  his  beloved  Society,  and  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady  (1853),  surrounded 
by  his  wife  and  family,  he  peacefully  expired. 
Pope  Pius  IX.  sent  a  letter  of  consolation  to 
Mme.  Ozanam;  Lacordaire,  the  younger  Ampere, 
Caro,  Perreyve,  Laprade,  and  other  eminent  men, 
pronounced  eulogies  on  him.  Guizot  terminated 
his  panegyric  in  these  words:  "This  model  of  a 
Christian  man  of  letters,  worthy  and  humble,  an 
ardent  friend  of  science  and  a  firm  champion  of 


*  These  ideas  and  hopes  were  shared  by  Lacor- 
daire and  by  the  Abbe  Maret,  then  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  afterward  titular  Bishop  of  Sura. 
They  founded  a  journal,  V^re  Noiivelle^  to  propa- 
gate their  views;  but  it  lasted  only  a  year  (1848-49). 
Several  very  rash  opinions  were  hazarded  In  this 
paper ;  so  very  ra$h  that  all  the  pressure  of  the  French 
Government  could  not  induce  the  Holy  See  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Maret,  in  iS6o,to  the  Diocese 
of  Vannes.  As  to  Lacordaire,  he  was  called  to  Rome, 
and  made  to  subscribe  to  propositions  contrary  to 
many  advanced  in  U'Ere  Nouvelle.  Ozanam,  how- 
ever, steered  aloof  of  these  shoals,  and  during  his 
connection  with  the  journal  combated  those  mon- 
strosities which  seem  to  be  necessary  accompani- 
ments of  European  democracy. 
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the  faith,  tenderly  enjoying  the  pure  pleasures 
of  life,  was  taken  away  from  the  holiest  affections 
and  the  noblest  labors  too  soon,  according  to 
the  world,  but  when  he  was  mature  for  heaven 
and  for  glory." 

To  M.  Guizot  the  world  is  supremely  indebted 
for  a  "  History  of  Civilization,"  but  this  doctri- 
naire too  persistently  misinterpreted  or  ignored 
the  influence  of  the  Church.  Ozanam  filled  his 
lagunes.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  writ- 
ings of  this  young  champion  of  the   Church 
and  of  humanity  is  not  our  intention,  but  a 
brief  analysis  may  prove  acceptable.  The  works 
of  Ozanam  fill  eight  octavo  volumes.  The  first 
and  second  give  us,  in  the  work  entitled  "The 
Civilization  of  the  Fifth  Century,"  the  customs 
of   that  period,  the  paganism,  law,  literature, 
theology,  and  philosophy;  the  Papacy  and  mo- 
nasticism;  the  condition  of  women;  the  Latin 
language  become  a  Christian  tongue;  the  mate- 
rial civilization  of   the    Roman  Empire;    the 
origin  of  the  new  Latin  nations.  By  some  strange 
oversight,  this  edition  does  not  reproduce  the 
"Documents  Illustrating  the  Literary  History 
of  Italy  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
,tury,"  published  in  1850,  as  the  result  of  a  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  Ozanam  in   1846  by  M.  de 
Salvandy,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  third  and  fourth  volumes  give  the  work 
entitled  "The  Germans  before  Christianity,"  of 
which  the  first  part  describes  Germany  before 
the  coming  of  the  Romans,  its  religion,  language 
and  laws;  the  second  part  giving  Germany  in 
face    of    Roman    civilization,  Germany    made 
partly  Christian  under  the  Romans,  the  preach- 
ing of  Irish  and  English  monks,  the  Church, 
state,  and  schools.  The  fifth  volume  comprises 
the  charming  study  entitled  "The  Franciscan 
Poets  of  Italy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  which 
treats  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Francis- 
cans to  Italian  literature,  and  of  the  sources  of 
Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia."  The  sixth  volume 
presents  the  work  on  "  Dante  and  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  an  exposition  of  the 
"Commedia"  from  a  thirteenth-century  philo- 
sophical point  of  view.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
volumes  give  a  collection  of  "  Melanges  " — a  series 
of  articles  on  questions  of  religion,  philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  politics,  and  a  number  of  biogra- 
phies, descriptions  of  travels,  etc 
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XVI. 

At  the  dawning  of  light  it  is  grayest, 

And  the  dawning  of  Love  is  in  fear; 
By  a  whisper  thy  heart  thou  betrayest, 

A  mist — and  an  angel  is  near! 
A  touch — and  the  clash  of  a  cymbal ! 
A  cross — and  Love  dawns  through  Love's  symbol ! 

— *'Les  Fleurs  de  la  Bonti." 

ELEANOR  REDWOOD  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  details  of  the  disaster  at  the  Fly- 
Away  Mines.  Belinda  served  them  up  to  her  in 
every  form  for  a  few  days.  But,  after  the  first 
shock,  they  did  not  worry  her;  when  she  had 
realized  the  fact  that  she  was  poor,  and  that  the 
future  support  of  herself  and  her  father  must 
depend  on  herself,  a  desire  to  take  her  part  in 
the  struggle  for  life  took  possession  of  her.  She 
had  always  wanted  to  have  her  father  to  herself: 
she  had  always  been  a  little  jealous  of  his  clients 
and  of  his  political  friends.  She  wanted  to  be 
with  him  a  great  deal;  for,  after  all,  he  was  all 
she  had  in  the  world. 

She  pictured  to  herself  a  little  room  somewhere, 
in  which  she  should  sit  sewing  or  painting,  while 
he  should  read  his  paper  in  peace, — a  modest 
and  happy  interior.  It  would  be  away  from  Red- 
wood somewhere, — somewhere  far  away,  so  that 
people  would  not  talk  about  their  poverty,  or 
know  that  Judge  Redwood  and  his  daughter  had 
ever  been  different.  The  young  girl  felt  that 
she  could  not  stand  the  thought  that  her 
^omings-in  and  goings-out  would  be  observed 
by  curious  eyes. 

The  Judge  was  eagerly  watched  by  Dr.  Talbot; 
he  still  seemed  to  be  only  half  conscious.  One 
day,  while  Eleanor  was  in  his  room,  he  looked 
about  him  and  held  out  his  right  hand  for  some- 
thing. For  a  moment  Eleanor  was  perplexed; 
then  she  ran  downstairs  and  took  the  beads  from 
under  the  copy  of  Baxter's  "Saint's  Rest,"  where 
Belinda  had  hidden  them.  She  looked  into  his 
eyes,  holding  up  the  crucifix.  She  saw  by  the 
twitching  of  his  fingers  that  this  was  what  he 
wanted.  He  tried  to  speak. 

"Things  are  clearer,"  he  murmured.  "I  see 
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better, —  Clarissa, — atonement!"  Then,  with  a 
great  effort,  he  added:  "I  trust  you,  Eleanor." 

Eleanor  pondered  on  these  words.  It  was  a  great 
delight  to  her  to  hear  him  speak  even  so  inarticu- 
lately. What  did  he  mean  by  atonement?  Did  he 
mean  that  something  of  Patrick  Desmond's  had 
been  kept  from  him?  Mrs.  Desmond's  words  had 
temporarily  relieved  her  mind;  but  as  yet  she 
had  not  been  able  to  corroborate  those  words 
by  an  explanation  from  her  father.  If,  she  said 
to  herself,  there  had  been  some  mistake — for  it 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  mistake  or  a 
miscalculation, — there  was  no  remedying  it;  for 
the  Judge  was  poorer  than  Patrick  Desmond. 
All  she  could  do,  perhaps,  would  be  to  ask  the 
injured  man's  forgiveness  for  her  father;  and  in 
time — Eleanor  glowed  with  ambition  at  the 
thought — she  would  pay  all  the  lost  money  back 
by  the  labor  of  her  hands. 

The  Judge  improved  much.  Finally  Dr.  Talbot 
recommended  change  of  air.  The  patient  could 
walk  about  a  little  now,  but  he  could  not  speak 
articulately.  The  watchers  could  make  out  the 
words,  "Away  from  this  place  ";  or  thought  they 
could.  Dr.Talbot  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
Judge  might  never  be  any  better.  The  time  came 
for  Eleanor  to  face  the  realities  of  life.  Dr.Talbot 
and  one  of  her  father's  legal  friends  came  one 
day,  and  asked  her  if  they  might  have  a  talk  with 
her  in  her  father's  study.  The  result  of  this  talk 
was  that  she  found  that  her  father  had  just  one 
thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  (he  had  deposited 
this  subject  to  her  order),  and  that  she  possessed 
a  roll  of  shares  in  the  Fly- Away  Mines, — nominal 
value,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  real  value, 
with  the  mines  flooded,  almost  nothing.  The 
shares  were  in  her  name;  her  father  had  entered 
into  this  speculation  for  her  sake. 

It  was  now  that  Redwood  showed  its  real  kind- 
ness of  heart.  Homes  for  a  year,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  were  offered  to  the  Judge  and  Eleanor.  Dr. 
Talbot  was  first  and  most  fervent  in  his  offer. 
And  Mrs.  Howard  Sykes,  whose  tongue  was  as 
bitter  as  her  mind  was  narrow,  drove  over  in  her 
Victoria,  full  of  soft  cushions  added  for  the  Judge's 
benefit,  and  insisted  that  he  and  Eleanor  should 
live  with  her.  Eleanor  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
but  she  was  none  the  less  grateful.  Mrs.  Howard 
Sykes  commanded  and  stormed  and  threatened. 
Mrs.  Bayard,  who  had  come  in  at  the  same  time, 


added  the  weight  of  her  arguments.  Eleanor 
flushed  and  paled  and  wept,  but  remained  un- 
moved; while  Belinda,  torn  by  the  conflicting 
feelings  of  desire  to  know  how  it  would  end, 
and  fear  lest  her  bread  should  burn,  listened  at 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  had  always  been  fond  of 
Eleanor.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine — as 
some  young  people  do  until  they  find  out  to  the 
contrary— that  goodness  does  not  "pay,"  even  in 
the  worldly  sense.  Eleanor,  who  had  her  little 
affectations  and  pretensions,  was,  after  all,  very 
simple  and  sincere.  She  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  disliked  her,  simply 
because  some  bitter  speeches  of  that  lady  had 
been  carried  to  her.  But  Eleanor's  good  qualities 
had  not  escaped  Mrs.  Sykes;  besides,  the  Judge 
had  been  kind  to  her  in  earlier  days.  Eleanor 
was  firm  in  her  refusal  to  accept  hospitality. 

"What  will  you  do?"  Mrs.  Sykes  asked,  thor- 
oughly disgusted  by  Eleanor's  obstinacy. 

"Work,"  said  Eleanor. 

Mrs.  Sykes  looked  at  her — from  the  soft  hair, 
carefully  dressed,  to  the  white  rufiies  on  her 
gown.  Then  she  took  one  of  Eleanor's  hands, 
and  said,  derisively: 

"I  shouldn't  expect  much  work  from  these 
hands  in  the  factory." 

Eleanor  colored.  Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  meant 
well,  but  it  was  hard  to  bear  the  coarseness  of  her 
tone.  And  Laura  Bayard  laughed  at  the  vision  of 
Eleanor  Redwood  in  a  factory;  and  yet  there  was 
a  certain  pleasure  in  the  laugh.  De  la  Roche- 
foucauld had  natures  like  hers  in  his  mind 
when  he  said  that  we  rejoice  in  the  misfortunes 
of  our  friends. 

"  But,  my  dear  Eleanor,  things  may  improve. 
In  our  part  of  the  world,  everybody  is  poor  some 
time  in  their  lives.  Look  how  poor  I  was  onct " 
— Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  always  said  onct, — "and 
now  I  keep  my  own  carriages.  The  Fly-Away 
Mines  may  come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  You 
just  hold  on  to  the  shares." 

"The  mines  are  ruined,  Harry  says,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Bayard,  in  alarm.  She  said  no  more.  If 
she  represented  the  mines  as  worthless,  Eleanor 
might  retain  the  shares  as  of  no  use  to  Desmond. 
But  Mrs.  Sykes,  who  was  deaf,  made  her  repeat 
her  speech. 

"  Your  husband  is  not  the  only  expert  in  the 
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country.  I  should  have  other  opinions,  if  I  were 
Eleanor's  adviser." 

Mrs.  Bayard  looked  daggers.  "  I  am  sure,"  she 
went  on,  "that  Harry,  as  Eleanor's  friend,  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  give  a  favorable  opinion,  if 
he  could." 

"Umph!"  muttered  Mrs.  Sykes.  "*  Harry 'may 
not  know  everything.  It  is  simply  a  question  as 
to  how  much  capital  it  would  take  to  get  the 
water  out." 

"  But  we  have  nothing,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a 
sigh.  "And  the  shares — "  she  hesitated. 

Laura  Bayard  read  her  thoughts.  She  knew  at 
that  moment  that  she  might  save  herself  some 
diplomacy;  those  shares  would  go  to  Patrick 
Desmond.  She  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  had 
clear  sailing  before  her.  What  simple-minded, 
selfish,  vain  creature — all  men  in  her  opinion 
were  selfish  and  vain,  but  few  simple-minded — 
could  resist  the  influence  of  her  sister  Elaine? 
A  light  compunction  entered  her  breast  as  she 
looked  at  Eleanor;  but  she  immediately  repressed 
it.  Nonsense!  This  was  business.  She  was  justified 
in  taking  any  advantage  that  would  bring  her 
what  she  most  desired,  and  that  was  money. 
Money  meant  happiness;  the  lack  of  it,  despair. 

"What  will  you  work  at?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Sykes,  uncompromisingly. 

"  I  will  find  something  to  do,"  answered  Ele- 
anor. "  My  father  shall  never  want  for  anything, 
as  long  as  I  have  my  two  hands." 

Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  looked  at  her  pityingly. 
"  If  you  were  a  Swede  or  a  Pole,  with  strong 
hands  used  to  hard  work,  you  might  find  employ- 
ment; but  you  ain't  fit  for  anything.  You  can 
preside  at  a  luncheon  or  a  Coffee,  or  something 
of  that  kind;  but  what  else  can  you  do?  And 
the  work  of  receiving  people  don't  pay." 

The  door  creaked  violently.  "The  idear," 
muttered  Belinda,  "of  that  hag  putting  on  airs! 
She  couldn't  make  a  meringue  pie  like  Eleanor 
Redwood  to  save  her  life!  I  never  could  abide 
theSykeses!  They're  sly!" 

"I  shall  go  to  New  York  and  learn  to  paint 
pictures,"  said  Eleanor,  shyly.  "  I  always  wanted 
to  be  able  to  paint,  but  papa  laughed  at  it.  I  think 
I  might  learn,  if  I  studied  hard  under  a  good 
master.  My  panels  have  been  praised,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  did  not  know  much  about 
art.  The  Redwood  local  papers  had  said  some 


fine  things,  on  various  occasions,  about  Eleanor's 
panels;  but  she  had  never  looked  at  them  from 
the  bread-and-butter  point  of  view. 

"I'm  sure,"  the  good  lady  said,  dubiously, 
"  that  them  geraniums  you  painted  on  my  birth- 
day cup  were  very  natural — " 

"Wild  roses,"  corrected  Eleanor. 

"Whatever  they  were,"  continued  Mrs.  Sykes, 
"they  were  good  enough  for  me;  but,  then,  I 
ain't  no  judge.  I  never  knew  any  kind  of  paint- 
ing to  pay  except  sign-painting.  If  you  mean  that, 
it  would  be  awkward  for  a  young  lady  to  be  getting 
up  and  down  off  scaffolds,  though  women  are 
taking  to  all  kinds  of  work  nowaday.  But,  if  your 
mind  is  set  on  it,  I  think  you  could  learn  to  do 
that  just  as  well  here  as  in  New  York,  and 
maybe  better." 

Laura  laughed.  Eleanor  looked  helpless.  She 
was  spared  further  reply  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  Belinda. 

"  I  can't  wait  and  hear  no  more  such  talk,  and 
my  bread  burning  down  in  the  oven.  Miss  Red- 
wood ain't  an  object  of  charity,  ladies;  and  she 
needn't  take  to  climbing  no  scaffolds  while  I'm 
alive ! "  cried  Belinda,  flourishing  her  apron.  "And" 
I  wonder,  Mrs.  Howard  Sykes,  that  a  woman 
of  your  age  should  think  of  such  a  thing.  Fm 
going  to  stick  to  Eleanor  and  the  Judge,  so  you 
needn't  come  here  with  any  of  your  charity!" 

By  some  occult  means,  Belinda  suddenly  be- 
came aware  that  she  could  stay  no  longer,  and 
she  fled  defiantly.  Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  felt  sub- 
dued; Belinda  had  too  tnany  revenges  in  her 
grasp  to  be  reprimanded  even  by  a  woman 
who  drove  to  the  Judge  in  the  smartest  Victoria 
in  Redwood.  Belinda's  meteor-like  appearance 
broke  off  the  conversation.  Mrs.  Sykes,  finding 
argument  and  entreaty  and  threat  all  useless, 
drove  back  home  with  her  cushions.  Mrs.  Bayard 
waited  to  deliver  a  parting  shot,  in  the  hope  that 
her  young  friend  might  be  deterred  from  putting 
her  hastily-formed  plan  of  going  to  New  York 
into  execution. 

"Ah,  dear  Nora,"  she  said,  kissing  her  good- 
bye, "you  will  meet  Mr.  Desmond  in  New  York! 
How  nice!" 

"Shall  I?"  asked  Eleanor,  looking  at  her  quite 
frankly.  "Do  you  think  I  shall?  I  hope  so,— but 
I  am  afraid  not.  New  York  is  so  large.  But  do 
you  know,  Laura,  he  is  just  the  kind  of  man  to> 
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help  one  in  trouble.  He  is  so  strong  in  his  relig- 
ious belief.  I  wish  I  could  have  a  talk  with  him." 

Mrs.  Bayard  went  away  with  the  feeling  that 
Eleanor  was  a  consummate  actress.  She  ought 
to  have  known  her  better.  Eleanor  had  never 
learned  to  conceal  her  feelings,  and  this  was  the 
finest  art  that  Mrs.  Bayard  possessed. 

Eleanor  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  with 
her  father.  She  did  not  dare  to  rebuke  Belinda 
for  her  outburst.  What  would  be  the  use  of  it? 
Besides,  Belinda  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  heart, 
and  Eleanor  felt  grateful  for  it.  In  truth,  she  felt 
grateful  to  everybody.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  was  really  so  kind? 

She  tried  to  finish  one  of  her  half-finished 
panels — a  wreath  of  pansies  and  clover  blossoms. 
People  had  praised  her  work  so  often,  surely 
there  must  be  some  good  in  it.  She  looked  up 
several  back  numbers  of  the  Redwood  Herald. 

"  Miss  Eleanor  Redwood,  the  only  daughter 
of  our  respected  townsman  Judge  Redwood, 
exhibited  at  the  fancy  fair  an  exquisite  panel  of 
forget-me-nots  and  roses  on  a  black  ground. 
Miss  Redwood's  tout  ensemble  is  characterized  by 
lightness  of  chiaro-oscuro  and  perspective.  Miss 
Redwood  has  only  to  compete  with  the  artists 
of  the  Old  World  to  take  the  crown.  Vcd  victisf" 

Eleanor  admitted  to  herself  that  this  was  not 
very  clear  or  very  well  written,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  writer  admired  her  style.  There  was 
comfort  in  it.  Another  scrap  likewise  consoled 
her.  This  was  from  a  rival  sheet: 

"  Miss  Redwood's  beautiful  panel  of  morning- 
glories  entwining  a  Corinthian  column  excited 
much  admiration  in  the  window  of  Mr.  Crombie's 
art  store.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever. We  may  differ  from  the  Judge  in  politics, 
but  we  are  one  in  art.  We  can  not  express  this 
in  the  hog  Latin  of  our  esteemed  contemporary 
the  Herald^  but  we  know  a  good  thing  when 
we  see  it." 

Mrs.  Howard  Sykes  might  mistake  her  wild 
roses  for  geraniums;  but,  then,  poor  Mrs.  Sykes 
knew  very  little  about  art.  Eleanor  was  consoled. 
Her  father  slept,  with  the  beads  in  his  fingers. 
How  like  a  child  he  looked! — how  calm,  how 
peaceful!  She  kissed  his  forehead.  Suppose — 
suppose  she  should  fail  to  help  him! — her  heart 
stood  still.  Oh,  no!  she  might  fail,  but  God 
would  not.  The  crucifix  held  fast  in  his  hands 


did  not  seem  strange  to  her,  though  all  her  life 
she  had  been  taught  to  look  on  it  with  distrust. 
He  loved  it  and  she  loved  it  now.  How  absurd 
it  was  for  all  Christians  not  to  love  it!  It  sud- 
denly dawned  on  her  that  Christianity  must  be 
a  very  real  thing  to  those  who  loved  the  crucifix 
and  lived  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  of  our  Saviour. 
She  could  not  get  over  the  wonder  of  her  father's 
turning  to  it  at  last.  He  had  smiled  at  texts  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  had  often  said  that  if  there 
was  anything  idolatrous  in  the  Roman  Church, 
it  was  the  outward  reverence  paid  to  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  had  failed,  and  the  crucifix  had  con- 
quered! It  was  not  strange:  it  seemed  natural 
enough;  but  it  was  so  sudden. 

Protestants  she  knew — had  not  Mr.  Stokes 
told  her  so? — would  not  believe  that  the  crucifix 
would  do  her  father  any  good.  Mrs.  Desmond 
was  the  only  one  who  would  sympathize  with 
her.  After  a  while,  when  Dr.  Talbot  should  come, 
she  would  run  over  to  Mrs.  Desmond's,  leave 
the  shares  in  the  Fly-Away  Mines  to  be  sent  to 
Patrick — who,  at  least,  would  understand  that 
she  meant  atonement, — and  perhaps  hear  a  word 
of  consolation  from  her. 

After  a  time  Belinda  made  her  appearance. 
She  looked  grimmer  than  usual,  but  her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen. 

"Your  tea  is  ready  downstairs,"  she  said,  ag- 
gressively. "  But  the  bread's  like  a  cinder,  owing 
to  a  lot  of  women  gossiping  and  chattering.  If 
they  had  stayed  home  and  minded  their  business, 
I  could  have  attended  to  mine." 

"What  is  the  difference,  Belinda?"  remarked 
Eleanor.  "There's  only  you  and  me  to  think  of 
now.  If  the  bread  isn't  so  nice,  who  cares?  Papa 
can  have  rolls." 

"  I  havea  conscience,"  Belinda  went  on,  grimly; 
"and  it's  a  tormentin'  conscience.  I  sometimes 
think  it's  a  devil  in  disguise — God  forgive  met 
It's  always  a-botherin'  me  and  askin'  questions. 
I  am  a-worrying  this  moment  to  death  whether 
I'll  be  damned  in  hell-fire  for  shutting  the  door 
in  Mr.  Partridge's  face  and  saying  you  were  not 
at  home  that  day." 

"  I  was  not  at  home  to  himy 

" Oh,  what  do  you  know  about  it?  Mr.  Stokes 
would  say  it  was  a  lie.  If  it  was  a  lie,  I'm  damned, 
and  that's  all  about  it;  so  what's  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  be  good?  But  Mr.  Stokes  ain't  no  kind  of 
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a  spiritooal  consoler.  He  doesn't  know  what  he 
believes. — You  go  down  and  get  your  tea,  and 
don't  be  talking  here.  Go!  And  then  take  a  run 
in  the  fresh  air." 

Eleanor  paused,  standing,  and  looked  at  Be- 
linda with  wistful  kindness. 

"Go!"  repeated  the  latter.  "When  you  find 
out  the  great  wrong  I've  done  you  through  my 
wish  to  help  the  heathen — and  the  worst  of  it  is 
I  believe  Mr.  Stokes  is  a  heathen  himself! — you'll 
hate  me.  Go!  I'll  sit  with  your  pa.  To  think  of 
"What  I  did  for  the  heathen,  and  to  know  that 
they're  to  be  saved,  after  all  the  missionary  money 
that's  been  spent  for  nothing!  Oh,  go, — don't 
mind  me!^^ 

Eleanor  went,  after  a  tender  look  at  her  father. 
She  knew  that  there  was  no  use  in  asking  ques- 
tions of  Belinda.  Her  business  was  to  go. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Auxilium  Christianorum. 


FROM   THE   GERMAN,  BY  E.  R. 

rniGHTY  and  noble  Queen, 
Fairest  the  earth  hath  seen, 
<Gentle,  benignant  one!   Hail,  Mary,  hail! 

Thou  whom  the  Church  doth  praise 

Daily  in  gladsome  lays. 
Never  my  childlike  trust  in  thee  shall  fail. 
Take,  then,  my  heart  and  mind,  Lady,  I  pray; 
-Gladly  upon  thy  shrine  this  gift  I  lay. 

Pride  of  our  earth  and  race, 

Star  that  the  heavens  doth  grace, 
(Light  of  the  mariner  toiling  by  night; 

Thee  from  sin's  hateful  stain. 

All  mankind's  doom  and  bane, 
God  the  Omnipotent  kept  pure  and  white. 

Of  thee  was  born  the  Lord, 

Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word; 
"When,  from  His  Father's  throne  coming  in  ruth, 
He  unto  fallen  man  brought  grace  and  truth. 

Pattern  and  teacher  dear. 

Prodigy  bright  and  clear. 
Happiest  Mother,  yet  virgin  the  while; 

Lady  of  gracious  sway. 

Show  us  our  heavenward  way, 
heading  us  on  without  error  or  guile. 


Shepherdess  true  and  kind, 

Still  bear  thy  flock  in  mind; 
Keep  thou  thy  lambs  that  surround  thee,  we  pray; 
Let  not  thy  nurslings  be  tempted  astray. 

Mirror  of  purity. 

Help  and  security 
Of  true  believers,  from  pole  unto  pole; 

Strengthen  the  feeble  brtast. 

Set  doubt-vext  minds  at  rest, 
Lead  to  the  streams  of  grace  each  fainting  soul. 

Send  peace  from  heav'n  above. 

Turn  in  thy  pitying  love 
Thy  gracious  eyes  upon  Eve's  mournful  race; 
Teach  us  humility,  thy  crowning  grace. 

Pierc'd  by  the  sword  of  woe. 

Thou,  whilst  on  earth  below, 
Hast  in  affliction  borne  nobly  thy  part; 

Now  to  all  human  grief 

Gladly  thou  send'st  relief: 
No  one  is  spurned  from  thy  motherly  heart 

Hearts  that  repine,  console; 

Raise  up  the  downcast  soul; 
Life  o'er,  show  unto  us  Jesus  in  heaven, — 
Jesus  by  whom  to  thy  charge  we  were  given. 


The  Homo  of  "The  Ave  Maria." 

AMONG  the  many  readers  all  over  the  world 
who  habitually  scan  the  pages  of  Our  Lady's 
magazine,  there  are  thousands  whose  knowledge 
of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  is  perhaps  restricted  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  post-office  address  of  The 
"Ave  Maria."  Foreign  subscribers  have  fre- 
quently expressed  a  desire  for  information  as  to 
our  habitat  and  surroundings;  and  possibly  many 
of  our  American  and  Canadian  friends  may  be  as 
interested  in  learning  something  about  our  home 
as  are  our  readers  in  British  India,  South  America 
or  Australia.  The  publication  of  the  map  which 
accompanies  this  article  enables  us  to  gratify 
partially  a  desire  which  we  can  not  but  consider 
an  indication  of  appreciative  interest  in  our 
work;  and  we  subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lowly 
beginning,  the  rapid  growth  and  development, 
and  the  present  prosperity  of  what  is  known  as 
Notre  Dame. 

In  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century  the 
Very  Rev.  S.  T.  Badin,  the  first  priest  ordained 
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in  the  United  States,  was  performing  missionary 
work  throughout  a  field  almost  coextensive  with 
the  Northwestern  territory.  In  his  travels  through- 
out Northern  Indiana,  he  was  impressed  with 
the  natural  beauties  of  a  tract  of  forest  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  With  true  mis- 
sionary insight,  he  recognized  the  possibilities  of 
so  admirable  a  site,  and  determined  to  secure  it 
for  a  future  college.  In  1830  he  accordingly  pur- 
chased the  tract,  consisting  of  six  hundred  acres, 
from  the  Government,  paying  the  very  moderate 
sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

Even  at  that  early  period  the  locality  seems  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  religion,  being  known 
to  the  converted  Indians  and  the  few  Catholic 
settlers  as  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  while  by  non- 
Catholics  it  was  called  simply  the  Lake.  Father 
Badin  made  it  the  centre  of  the  scattered  missions 
in  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan,  and 
such  it  continued  to  be  for  many  subsequent 
years.  Two  other  illustrious  missionaries  contrib- 
uted to  render  this  district  consecrated  ground, 
in  the  estimation  of  fervent  Catholics— the  Rev. 
L.  de  Seille  and  the  Rev.  B.  Petit,  men  whose  holy 
lives  and  saintly  deaths  edified  their  contem- 
poraries and  perpetuated  their  remembrance 
among  the  faithful  of  the  West.  Of  the  eminent 
success  which  they  achieved  in  their  efforts  to 
convert  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  the  register 
of  baptisms  preserved  at  Notre  Dame  furnishes 
abundant  proof. 

The  six  hundred  acres  purchased  by  Father 
Badin  in  1830  had  been  conveyed  by  deed  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  who  cordially 
approved  of  the  design  of  establishing  thereon 
an  educational  institution.  In  1842  this  prelate 
took  the  initiatory  step  in  the  realization  of  his 
plans  by  offering  the  tract  known  as  St.  Mary's 
of  the  Lake  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Sorin,  on  con- 
dition that  the  latter  should,  within  a  certain 
specified  time,  erect  and  maintain  a  building  to 
serve  as  a  college.  Father  Sorin,  a  priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  Holy  Cross — a  teaching  and 
missionary  Society  founded  in  France  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century, — and  six 
Brothers  of  the  same  community,  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  accepted  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
De  la  Hailandi^re  to  establish  a  branch  of  their 
Congregation  in  his  Diocese  of  Vincennes,  and 
during  some  months  had  resided  at  St.  Peter's, 


about  thirty  miles  from  that  city.  The  project  of 
founding  an  educational  institution  in  the  heart 
of  these  Western  wilds  could  scarcely  have  been 
entrusted  to  more  capable  or  willing  hands.  The 
young  priest  of  Holy  Cross  was  full  of  enlight- 
ened zeal;  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
his  colaborers  with  his  own  spirit  of  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  he  had  unlimited  confidence 
in  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Bishop's  offer  was  at  once  accepted;  and 
on  the  26th  of  November,  1842,  Father  Sorin 
and  his  companions  first  looked  upon  the  snow- 
covered  landscape  which  was  to  be  transformed, 
within  a  half  century,  into  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful sanctuary  of  religion,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
to  be  found  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Ten 
acres  of  the  six  hundred  had  been  reclaimed  from 
nature;  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  two  little 
lakes,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's,  was  covered 
with  "  oak-openings."  On  the  bank  of  St.  Mary's. 
Lake  was  a  log  church,  twenty  feet  by  forty;  and 
adjoining  it  a  frame  residence  of  still  smaller 
dimensions.  An  exquisite  picture  by  the  eminent 
Italian  artist  Signor  Gregori,  in  St.  Edward's 
Hall  of  the  University,  vividly  portrays  this  scene 
of  1842.  An  esteemed  contributor  of  The  "Ave 
Maria"*  has  said  of  it:  "This  work  shows  us 
the  foundation  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  the  dawn 
of  a  bitter  cold  November  day;  snow  covers  the 
ground,  and  the  gray  light  of  early  morning  fills 
the  woodlands,  and  tinges  with  pale  yellow  the 
frozen  lake  and  the  branches  of  dried  scarlet 
oak  trees.  In  the  foreground,  Father  Sorin  stands 
surrounded  by  Indians.  Covered  with  their 
blankets  and  broidered  deer-skins,  they  are  giv- 
ing him  their  best-loved  treasures — only  copper 
rings  or  bits  of  glass  beads;  but,  seen  in  the  light 
of  faith,  no  gem  of  Ophir  could  be  more '  offering 
divine.'  In  the  distance  is  their  humble  mission 
chapel,  its  cross  clearly  defined  against  the  gray 
sky.  A  group  of  religious,  enveloped  in  their 
long  black  cloaks,  stand  gazing  upon  the  pa- 
thetic scene." 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  an  unusually  long, 
and  severe  winter,  the  little  colony — a  priest  and 
six  Brothers — found  themselves  in  possession 
of  abundance  of  wild  land,  and  but  little  else,., 
save  their  own   bodily  strength,  generous  de- 
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votedness,  and  unbounded  trust  in  Providence. 
Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  Father 
Sorin  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  a 
college,  it  was  August,  1843,  before  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  collegiate  edifice  was  laid.  Be- 
fore the  setting  in  of  winter  the  building  was 
under  roof,  and  during  the  next  spring  it  was 
completed.  A  few  students  had  already  been 
gathered  together,  and  had  occupied  a  building 
put  up  in  1843 — the  present  farm-house.  From 
this  they  were  now  removed  to  the  college  proper. 
The  first  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
June,  1844;  and  during  the  same  year  the  State 
Legislature  of  Indiana  conferred  upon  the  insti- 
tution a  charter  with  the  title  and  privileges  of 
a  University.  Meantime  the  name  of  the  place 
had  been  changed  from  St.  Mary's  to  Notre 
Dame  du  Lac,  an  appellation  that  has  since  been 
abbreviated  to  Notre  Dame.  The  institution  is 
thus  properly  and  legally  forty-seven  years  old, 
and  assuredly  no  one  will  deny  that  its  growth 
and  development  have  been  remarkable. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  this  development 
at  length:  our  limited  space  will  allow  us  to  do 
no  more  than  indicate  the  general  features  of  the 
steady  and  constant  progress.  The  same  year 
that  saw  the  establishment  of  the  University  wit- 
nessed also  the  organization  of  a  Manual  Labor 
School;  and  since  that  time  hundreds  of  ap- 
prentices have  learned  therein  the  trades  of  car- 
penter, blacksmith,  shoemaker,  tailor,  machinist, 
etc.  As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents increased  from  the  two  or  three  who  were 
present  at  the  first  Commencement  to  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  six  hundred.  The  members 
of  the  community  grew  proportionately,  and 
Notre  Dame  was  soon  in  a  position  to  furnish 
professorial  staffs  to  other  colleges  established 
by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  For  years  past,  also, 
numerous  parochial  academies  and  schools  in 
various  States  have  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross. 

The  greatest  reverse  suffered  by  the  Congre- 
gation was  the  fire  in  April,  1879.  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  that  month  five  of  the  college  buildings 
were  totally  destroyed,  and  with  them  the  scien- 
tific apparatus  and  the  contents  of  libraries  and 
museums.  We  have  called  it  a  reverse:  perhaps 
"disguised  blessing"  would  be  the  more  appro- 


priate term;  for  the  fire  marked  the  opening  of 
an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  The  smok- 
ing ruins  which  in  April  seemed  to  be  the  grave 
of  a  splendid  enterprise,  had  been  replaced  by 
September  of  the  same  year  by  the  magnificent 
main  building  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  Notre  Dame.  The  usual  entrance  of  students 
took  place  in  September,  so  that  an  apparently 
overwhelming  disaster  interrupted  in  reality  the 
sessional  studies  for  only  two  months.  Since 
1879  additional  buildings  have  been  constructed 
from  year  to  year,  until  at  present  Notre  Dame 
appears  more  like  a  little  town  than  a  college. 

A  word  or  two  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
principal  edifices  will  complete  the  information 
afforded  by  our  map.  The  main  building  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  feet.  The  material  of  which  it,  as  well  as  all 
other  buildings  represented,  is  constructed  is 
cream-colored  brick.  The  gilt  dome  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  massive  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, which  is  "  crowned  with  stars "  of  electric 
lights.  The  statue  is  two  hundred  and  seven  feet 
from  the  ground.  In  this  building  are  the  libraries, 
museums,  class-rooms,  study- halls,  lavatories, 
refectories,  etc.  The  main  corridor  is  lined  with 
a  series  of  superb  mural  paintings,  in  which 
Signor  Luigi  Gregori  has  portrayed  the  life- 
story  of  Columbus. 

The  Academy  of  Music,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  by  one  hundred,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred in  height,  contains  a  thoroughly  equipped 
Exhibition  Hall,  capable  of  accommodating  an 
audience  of  twelve  hundred.  The  dimensions  of 
Sorin  Hall  are  one  hundred  and  fourty-four  by 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  This  is  the  resi- 
dence of  such  students  of  the  advanced  classes 
as  have  previously  given  entire  satisfaction  as  to 
industry  and  deportment.  They  are  accorded  the 
privilege  of  having  private  rooms,  and  this  with- 
out additional  cost.  This  innovation  in  the  tra- 
ditionary system  of  government  in  Catholic 
colleges,  although  at  first  viewed  somewhat  un- 
favorably by  the  ultra-conservative,  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience,  and  the  resulting  benefits 
have  more  than  justified  the  hopes  formed  when 
the  experiment  was  hazarded.  In  Sorin  Hall,  too, 
are  the  law  lecture  room,  court-rooms,  law  library, 
etc.  Science  Hall  is  fully  supplied  with  all  the 
agencies  requisite  to  facilitate  a  thorough  mastery 
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of  scientific  knowledge.  The  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
students  of  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering.  St.  Edward's  Hall  is  an  annex  of 
the  University  for  boys  under  thirteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  entirely  separate  from  the  Univer- 
sity proper,  although  under  the  same  general 
management. 

The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  religious  temples  in 
the  United  States,  at  least  as  regards  its  interior. 
It  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  Catholic  art,  where 
hours  may  be  pleasurably  spent  in  examining 
masterpieces  of  decorative  painting,  beautiful 
altars,  statuary,  stained-glass  windows,  sanctuary 
lamps,  and  the  like  accessories  to  architectural 
beauty.  Its  collection  of  sacred  relics  is  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  to  Catholic  visitors. 
In  the  tower  hangs  one  of  the  largest  bells  on 
the  continent,  as  well  as  a  chime  of  thirty-two 
smaller  ones. 

Holy  Cross  Seminary,  on  the  bank  of  St. 
Mary's  Lake,  is  the  home  of  young  men  who  are 
prosecuting  their  studies  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  Congregation  at  a  later  period.  They  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  University  class  and 
lecture  rooms;  but,  apart  from  their  studies,  fol- 
low a  special  rule  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state  to  which  they  aspire. 

On  the  west  of  the  map  may  be  seen  the  cross- 
crowned  dome  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto,  the  central  figure  in  point  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  among  the  buildings  that  form 
what  is  known  as  St.  Mary's  Academy.  This  in- 
stitution, under  the  management  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  also  founded  in  1855  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin,  now  the  Superior- 
General  of  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross. 
Under  his  fostering  care,  it  has  developed  into  a 
house  of  education  in  line  with  the  best  schools 
of  the  country. 

Such  is  the  transformation  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  relatively  brief  period  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  his  most  roseate  visions  the  venerable 
Father  Badin  never  beheld  so  magnificent  a 
realization  of  the  hopes  he  cherished  when  he 
purchased  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake;  and  even  the 
revered  founder  of  Notre  Dame,  whose  faith  in  the 
rapid  development  of  the  West  never  wavered, 
could  scarcely  have  anticipated  so  glorious  a 


crowning  of  his  labors  as  that  which  now  gladdens 
his  heart  as  he  contrasts  the  arduous  seed-time  of 
'42  with  the  golden  fruitage  of '91.  To  attribute 
the  success  achieved  by  him  and  his  devoted  and 
efficient  colaborers  solely  to  intelligent  fore- 
sight and  human  enterprise  would,  we  think,  be 
sadly  to  misapprehend  the  lesson  taught  by  that 
achievement.  Of  the  two  factors  of  success  in 
all  Christian  work — the  human  element  and  the 
divine, — while  in  this  work  the  first  has  certainly 
not  been  wanting,  the  second  has  just  as  certainly 
counted  for  much.  We  like  to  think  that  She  by 
whose  name  this  district  is  known;  She  whose 
cult  has  always  been  a  marked  feature  of  com- 
munity and  students;  She  in  whose  honor  our 
magazine  was  established,  and  under  whose 
patronage  it  has  prospered  so  well,  has  watched 
over,  protected,  and  effectively  blessed  the  labors 
of  those  who,  sparing  themselves  in  naught,  looked 
to  Her  for  assistance  and  success. 

Of  the  natural  beauties  of  Notre  Dame  and 
its  surroundings  our  map  can  give  only  an  in^ 
adequate  idea.  Nature  had,  half  a  century  ago, 
done  much  to  invest  it  with  varied  charms;  and 
the  skilled  hands  of  true  artists  have  only 
pruned  her  exuberant  luxuriance,  and  thus  added 
to  her  graces  those  of  symmetry  and  harmonious 
variety.  From  the  broad  avenue,  lined  for  half  a 
mile  with  shade  trees,  that  leads  to  the  University 
grounds;  through  carefully  tended  lawns,  where 
fountains  splash  and  flowers  glow  in  radiant 
colors;  down  the  gentle  slope  to  the  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  walks;  up  through 
magnificent  groves  of  oak  and  poplar  and  syca- 
more, where  the  birds  make  endless  variety 
of  melody, — the  visitor  revels  in  the  color  and 
fragrance,  the  light  and  shade,  the  changing  hues 
of  flower  and  leaf,  that  constitute  the  special 
charm  of  sylvan  loveliness.  Thousands  during 
the  past  few  decades  have  visited  this  Western 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady.  Many  had  previously 
heard  what  they  considered  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  splendor  of  its  structures  and  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  but  we  have  »yet  to  learn  of 
one  who  did  not  find  that  the  reality  had  sur- 
passed the  description.  Surely  the  Mother  of 
fair  love  and  of  holy  hope  graciously  accepted 
the  homage  of  Father  Sorin  and  his  devoted 
colaborers,  blessed  their  efforts,  and  still  smiles 
upon  the  home  of  The  "Ave  Maria." 
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Do  We  Need  a  Fresh-Air  Fund? 

(Conclusion.) 

DEAR  "Ave  Maria":— The  week  at  Spring- 
side  Cottage  was  indeed  a  gala  time  for  the 
"fresh-air  children,"  as  they  called  themselves. 
They  roamed  the  woods  and  fields,  though  always 
in  charge  of  an  older  person;  they  spent  merry 
hours  in  the  swings  under  the  cedars,  and  went 
carriage-riding  to  their  hearts'  content;  for  every 
day  the  ladies  who  owned  equipages  took  these 
little  friends  to  drive.  As  few,  if  any,  of  the  young 
folk  had  ever  been  in  a  carriage  before,  the  de- 
light of  sitting  up  in  state  in  a  landau  or  pony 
phaeton,  or  even  a  plain  carryall,  was  something 
to  be  remembered  for  many  a  day.  And,  then, 
how  well  they  fared!  Everything,  possible  in  a 
week,  was  done  to  build  up  the  constitutions  of 
the  puny  ones,  and  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
others,  who,  though  more  hardy,  needed  all  their 
ruggedness  for  the  battle  of  life.  Each  morning 
a  huge  can  containing  forty  quarts  of  milk  was 
sent  to  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  as  a  gift  from 
a  kind-hearted  dairy-man  "further  up  country," 
who  had  become  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  agreed  among  the 
ladies  who  catered  for  the  household  that,  while 
avoiding  foolish  extravagance,  they  would  eschew 
the  coarse  diet  to  which  the  children  were  ac- 
customed. Each  mother  and  housekeeper  deter- 
mined that  she  would  set  before  the  children 
just  such  a  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  as  she 
would  provide  for  her  own  girls  and  boys  upon  a 
festal  occasion.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  there- 
fore; and  while  hash,  stews,  and  weak  soups  were 
tabooed,  the  little  visitors  feasted  upon  lamb, 
beefsteak,  roast  beef,  and  chicken, — viands  which 
many  of  them  had  never  tasted  before.  Several 
times,  too,  they  were  treated  to  ice-cream,  that 
summum  bonum  of  refections  to  children. 

On  Thursday  one  of  the  Protestant  ladies 
asked :  "  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  Fri- 
day? Do  you  know" — this  indignantly  and  with 
the  air  of  having  just  made  a  discovery, — "I  be- 
lieve there  is  not  a  Catholic  child  in  this  band!" 

The  Catholic  ladies  smiled  quietly,  as  this 
was  a  fact  they  had  learned  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  children's  arrival.  The  other  ladies  grew 
quite  excited  over  the  announcement,  however; 


for  they  had  heard  the  story  of  the  meeting  in 
the  railway  depot.  "But  how  unjust!  How  could 
the  manager  of  the  Fund  dare  to  do  such  a  thing! 
It  is  a  regular  imposition!"  they  declared. 

"He  said  he  was  disappointed  at  not  being 
able  to  get  together  the  kind  of  band  we  wanted," 
replied  Mrs.  X ,  one  of  the  Catholic  ladies. 

"He  set  about  looking  for  Catholic  children 
in  a  strange  way,"  said  the  first  speaker,  severely. 
"  He  could  hardly  expect  to  find  them  in  a  de- 
nominational Sunday-school  or  home." 

As  the  protest  came  from  this  quarter,  Mrs. 
X could  afford  to  be  silent.  "  But  with  refer- 
ence to  your  inquiry,"  she  said.  "  Of  course,  we 
do  not  intend  to  compel  the  children  to  keep 
Friday.* Meat  will  be  provided  as  on  other  days, 
and  they  can  take  it  or  not  as  they  choose." 

It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  going  to  church 
on  Sunday.  The  Catholic  ladies  refrained  from 
taking  the  children  with  them;  the  others  thought 
that  a  "service  of  song"  in  the  cottage  would 
answer  as  well  as  a  trip  to  any  of  the  meeting- 
houses in  the  village,  and  they  had  it  accordingly. 

The  week  sped  away.  Tuesday  came  round 
again  only  too  soon;  the  little  blue  bundles  were 
made  up  once  more;  the  faded  frocks,  freshly 
laundered  and  stiff er  than  before,  were  donned; 
and  the  children  gathered  in  the  parlor  for  the 
last  time  with  the  friends  who  had  given  them 
such  a  happy  outing.  Then  two  of  the  ladies 
appeared  with  a  pack  like  that  of  Santa  Claus, 
which  contained  the  gifts  they  had  provided  for 
the  little  folk.  These  were  nineteen  dolls  of 
goodly  size,  that  had  been  prettily  dressed  by  the 
industrious  fingers  of  the  young  girls.  The  de~ 
light  of  the  children  was  unspeakable  as  each 
received  into  her  arms  a  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed 
treasure,  and  was  told  that  it  was  her  own  to 
take  away  and  cherish  for  the  rest  of  her  play 
days,  if  she  could.  In  their  raptures  over  these 
presents  they  forgot  the  regrets  of  parting. 

The  train  came  along.  It  stopped  again  at  the 
gate  of  the  cottage;  the  children  scrambled  in,, 
followed  by  the  cook,  who  was  the  mother  of  one 
of  them,  and  had  proved  "  a  help  "  indeed.  Mr. 

C went  too,  to  deliver  the  little  band  over 

to  the  managers.  There  was  a  fluttering  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, a  chorus  of  good-byes,  and  they  were 
gone, — the  fresh-air  experiment  was  concluded^ 

From  a  first  glance  at  its  history,  one  wouldi 
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hardly  call  it  a  success.  Certainly  it  failed  of  its 
principal  object.  The  children  for  whose  sakes 
it  was  undertaken  were  cheated  out  of  the  advan- 
tages which  should  have  been  theirs.  The  young 
guests  were  poor,  but  all  were  not  indigent.  Not 
more  than  six  or  eight  were  delicate  children,  such 
as  it  was  designed  to  benefit.  Several  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  thrifty  folk  who  hang  about  benev- 
olent societies,  curry  favor  with  philanthropists, 
and  "  come  in "  for  a  goodly  share  of  whatever 
can  be  obtained  for  nothing.  For  instance,  one 
child  boasted  that  her  mother  had  already  been 
on  five  fresh-air  day  excursions  that  summer. 
The  significance  of  this  may  be  realized  when  it 
is  understood  that  these  excursions  are  intended 
for  poor  overworked  women,  who  could  count 
the  holidays  in  their  lives. 

The  patrons  of  the  experiment  at  Springside 
Cottage  were  undoubtedly  most  unfairly  treated. 
Yet  perhaps  the  effect  of  it  all  was  productive  of 
more  lasting  good  than  if  there  had  been  no 
deviation  from  the  plan.  The  absurdity  of  the 
idea  that  the  managers  could  not  And  ten  Cath- 
olic children  in  the  metropolis  to  send  among 
people  of  their  own  faith,  was  a  revelation  to 
non-Catholic  neighbors  of  the  methods  of  a 
typical  Fresh-Air  Fund  which  calls  itself  un- 
sectarian,  and  upon  this  ground  appeals  to  the 
public  generally  for  aid.  The  good-will  of  the 
Catholic  ladies  notwithstanding  their  disappoint- 
ment, the  devotedness  with  which  they  cared  for 
their  little  charges,  excited  the  admiration  of 
their  non-Catholic  friends,  and  was  an  eloquent 
example  of  the  charity  that  takes  no  thought  of 
self.  They  had  found  out,  however,  that  the 
lives  of  a  few  of  the  children  had  been  genuine 
tragedies,  and  the  thought  that  during  those 
days  of  sunshine  the  hearts  of  these  desolate 
little  ones  were  being  taught,  through  human 
kindness,  a  confidence  and  trust  in  God  unknown 
before,  reconciled  them  to  everything,  and  caused 
them  to  lavish  special  care  upon  these  and  the 
half  a  dozen  weakly  ones.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  quote  here  the  act  of  a  young  convent- 
bred  girl,  who  took  nine  of  the  smaller  children, 
one  by  one,  and  bathed  them  as  if  they  had  been 
her  own  little  sisters. 

The  whole  experience  was  a  novel  one  to  all 
the  children.  The  majority  had  never  known  any 
Catholics  before,  had  never  heard  them  spoken 


of  except  in  terms  of  reproach.  When,  then,  they 
found  them  so  different  from  what  they  had 
been  taught  to  expect,  who  can  foretell  the  ulti- 
mate effect?  In  after  years  may  not  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  kindness  received  at  the  hands  of 
these  noble  women  be,  perhaps,  as  a  ray  of  light 
to  the  souls  of  some  of  these  children,  struggling, 
'mid  toil  and  sorrow,  toward  the  truth? 

But  the  lesson  learned  by  those  who  originated 
the  enterprise,  and  the  points  which  this  letter 
aims  to  set  before  the  readers  of  The  "Ave 
Maria,"  are:  (i)  That  it  is  folly  for  Catholics  to 
place  any  confidence  in  associations  which  are 
designated  unsectarian,  or  to  contribute  to  them. 
(2)  That  this  is  especially  true  of  Fresh- Air  Funds, 
as  proved  by  the  foregoing;  for  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  infer, "  Like  one  like  all,"  since  they  are  all 
of  the  same  ilk;  and  this  generous  effort  to 
co-operate  with  them  is  a  warning  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  do  so.  (3)  That  ''the  Catholics 
ought  to  get  up  a  Fresh- Air  Fund  of  their  own." 
Why  can  not  this  be  done?  Will  not  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria  "  start  the  good 
work?  In  almost  all  of  our  principal  cities  many 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  Catholics  contribute  an- 
nually to  Fresh-Air  Funds,  especially  to  those 
managed  from  the  offices  of  the  leading  news- 
papers. They  only  need  to  be  asked  to  reserve 
their  donations  for  a  fund  to  be  under  the 
auspices  of  an  organization  like  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  for  instance.  Great  results  usu- 
ally  have  but  small  beginnings,  and  such  an 
association  would  need  time  to  grow.  But  if  in 
each  parish  a  few  zealous  ladies  would  take  up 
the  project  with  enthusiasm;  if  they  would  work 
in  connection  with  the  parochial  branch  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  or  at  least  seek  the 
benefit  of  their  advice  and  experience,  the  as- 
sociation would  soon  be  firmly  established,  and 
an  incredible  amount  of  good  might  be  accom- 
plished, even  during  the  present  season. 

To  send  out  bands  of  children  to  constitute 
one  household  is,  as  a  general  thing,  out  of  the 
question;  nor  is  it  the  most  desirable  way.  The 
plan  tested  by  the  Fresh-Air  Funds  already  in 
running  order  is  simple  and  practical.  The  man- 
agers look  up  a  family  in  the  country  who  are 
willing  to  take  perhaps  two  children,  either  as 
guests  or  boarders,  into  their  home  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight    Frequently,  in  a  village   or  small 
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town,  fifteen  or  twenty  families  will  offer;  in 
which  case  a  band  is  sent  out  to  the  place,  and 
the  children  are  taken  to  the  different  house- 
holds upon  their  arrival.  By  letters  of  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  priests  in  charge  of  country  parishes, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  Catholic  families 
glad  to  unite  in  the  work.  Many  would  undoubt- 
edly do  so  gratuitously,  and  this  would  be  a  great 
gain;  but  in  some  instances  it  might  be  necessary 
to  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  the  board  of  the 
children  out  of  the  fund.  And  every  city  parish 
might  have  its  own  fund,  if  a  general  one  is  not 
practicable  at  present. 

As  an  encouragement  to  any  one  upon  whom 
this  appeal  may  have  made  a  possible  impres- 
sion, it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  state,  as  the  result 
of  the  experiment  at  Springside  Cottage,  that  the 
children  gave  by  no  means  the  trouble  that  was 
naturally  anticipated;  in  fact,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  gather  together  nineteen  more  obedient, 
tractable  and  good-tempered  children.  Surpris- 
ing as  this  may  seem,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  young  folk  have  strong  reasons  for 
remaining  on  their  good  behavior.  To  them  the 
country  is  like  a  glimpse  of  the  earthly  paradise; 
the  kindness  which  they  receive  calls  forth  the 
better  impulses  of  their  natures,  and  the  dread 
of  being  sent  home  before  the  allotted  time  is 
enough  to  keep  the  wildest  in  order. 

As  regards  sanitary  precautions,  the  principal 
Fresh-Air  Associations  make  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  city  physicians  by  which  they 
insure  his  services  for  a  specified  time  each  day. 
No  child  is  sent  out  without  having  received 
a  certificate  of  good  health  from  him.  If  the 
children  are  ill-kempt  and  dirty  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves,  they  are  brought  to  one  of  the 
mission  houses,  or  charitable  institutions,  and 
required  to  take  a  bath.  If  this  is  not  sufficient, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  with  the  party.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  mothers  or  guardians  of  the 
children  make  an  effort  to  have  them  neat  and 
clean  in  starting;  for  a  fresh-air  excursion  is  a 
momentous  event  in  the  life  of  such  a  child,  and 
extraordinary  preparations  are  made  for  it. 

But  Catholic  parents  living  in  the  country 
may  argue:  "We  should  be  glad  thus  to  share  the 
blessings  of  our  homes  with  children  less  fortu- 
nate than  our  own,  were  it  not  that  we  fear  the 
effect  of  such  contact  upon  our  little  ones.  How 


could  we  thus  expose  our  children  to  association 
with  those  of  whose  morals  and  dispositions  we 
know  nothing?"  This  is,  indeed,  a  grave  objec- 
tion; though,  as  before  stated,  the  children  are 
generally  too  engrossed  with  the  novelty  of 
their  surroundings  and  amusements  to  get  into 
mischief.  Moreover,  the  managers  of  a  Catholic 
Fresh- Air  Fund  would  make  it  a  point  to  select 
the  children  of  our  worthy  poor,  who  have  been 
taught  their  duties  by  good  mothers  and  in  our 
Sunday-schools.  Under  these  circumstances, 
would  the  risk  be  as  great  as  that  which  many 
incur  without  a  thought  in  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  public  schools,  or  allowing  them  to  play 
with  little  neighbors  from  luxurious  homes,  but 
destitute  of  Christian  training?  Still,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  objection  remains;  and  there  would 
certainly  be  required  a  strict  observance  of  the 
prayerful  watchfulness  with  which  in  all  cases 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children  are  bound 
to  guard  them. 

But  what  of  the  families  where  there  are  no 
young  children?  How  the  presence  of  a  little 
child  for  a  week  or  two  would  brighten  the  life 
of  such  a  household!  The  managers  of  the  asso- 
ciations receive  many  letters  which  tell  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  harboring  the 
"fresh-air  children."  In  numerous  instances  good 
homes  have  been  found  for  homeless  children 
by  this  means.  Persons  who  have  taken  children 
for  a  visit  have  become  interested  in  them,  and 
arranged  to  care  for  them  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion.  Whether  the  Catholic  Fresh-Air 
Fund,  which  must  one  day  be  the  outcome  of 
some  of  our  charities,  is  started  now  or  not, — 
whether  the  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  take 
up  the  project  generally  or  not, — everyone  can 
at  least  say  a  good  word  for  the  cause.  Many, 
too,  will  perhaps  be  able  to  give,  if  not  a  week,  a 
day  or  an  afternoon  in  the  country  to  a  few  of 
the  poor  sickly  children  who  are  deprived  of  the 
advantages  reaped  by  their  neighbors,  either 
because  of  their  fidelity  to  conscience,  or  the 
heroism  of  their  parents,  who  would  rather  see 
them  pine  than  subject  them  to  proselyting  in- 
fluences. If  the  friends  who  can  will  do  this,  they 
will  find  their  own  summer  holidays  brighter 
and  happier. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Catherine  Crowley. 
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A  Confessor  of  the  Faith, 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


MGR.  KRASINSKI,  who  expired  last  month 
in  Cracow,  was  born  at  Wolhynia  in  1810. 
Having  completed  the  course  of  the  gymnasium 
in  Miedzyrzyc,  a  country  town  in  Wolhynia,  he 
entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Piarists,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  Wilna,  of  which  see  he 
afterward  became  Bishop.  As  a  student  he  was 
distinguished  for  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
especially  for  his  wonderful  memory,  which  he 
retained  unimpaired  to  the  last.  When  the  Rus- 
sian Government  abolished  the  Piarists,  he  was 
named  preacher  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wilna,  and 
soon  after  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  the  city. 

There  followed  times  of  fearful  persecution  of 
the  faith  and  of  the  Polish  spirit.  The  "Butcher" 
Murawiew,  as  he  was  called,  came  to  Lithuania, 
and  began  his  government  by  assembling  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  warning  them 
against  the  propagation  of  Polish  "  phantasies." 
Whereupon  Bishop  Krasinski  arose  and  said: 
"Your  Excellency,  what  God  has  made,  no 
power,  no  force  can  destroy.  God  has  made 
Poland,  and  has  given  her  a  special  mission. 
This  mission  she  must  carry  out,  and  she  will  do 
so  sooner  or  later." 

The  stormy  days  of  the  rule  of  Murawiew 
are  well  known.  Broken  down  by  sufferings,  the 
Bishop's  physician  recommended  him  to  try  the 
baths  at  a  point  on  the  Baltic  Sea;  and  the 
request  for  permission  addressed  to  the  author- 
ities was  favorably  answered.  At  Dunaburg  he 
was  met  by  the  Cossacks,  who,  instead  of  con- 
ducting him  to  the  baths,  brought  him  thousands 
of  miles  into  the  interior  of  Russia  and  left  him 
in  banishment  at  Viatka.  Here  the  Bishop  passed 
nearly  twenty  years,  far  from  his  native  land,  far 
from  his  diocese.  In  1884  he  received  permission 
to  leave  his  place  of  exile.  He  thereupon  departed 
for  Cracow,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  Piarists.  Afterward  he  removed  to  the  Bishop's 
residence,  and  dwelt  there  till  his  death.  He  was 
constantly  at  work,  and  he  never  ceased  to  pray 
for  Poland.  Bishop  Krasinski  left  many  writings 
that  enrich  the  literature  of  his  native  country. 
He  passed  to  his  reward  on  the  8th  of  May,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one.  R,  I.  P. 


The  publication  of  the  Holy  Father's  Encyc- 
lical entire,  with  laudatory  editorials  on  it,  in 
such  leading  American  journals  as  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  popular  attitude 
toward  the  Church  in  this  country  has  changed. 
Forty  years  ago  three  weekly  papers,  each  having 
a  large  circulation,  and  containing  in  each  num- 
ber at  least  one  article  vehemently  assailing  the 
Church,  were  published  in  New  England  alone; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since 
the  time  when  American  editors  suggested  to  con- 
tributors that  it  was  not  advisable  to  say  anything 
in  favor  of  Catholics.  The  Pope  was  regarded  as 
Antichrist,  and  his  name  was  rarely  mentioned  un- 
less to  vilify  him.  Eulogistic  characterizations  of 
Leo  Xin.  are  constantly  repeated  by  non-Cath- 
olics in  the  United  States.  Yes,  times  have 
changed. 

Baron  Frederick  Calisto  von  Borgia,  the  last 
of  the  famous  family  of  the  Borgias,  died  re- 
cently near  Salzburg,  in  Austria.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Borgias  have  been  greatly  calum- 
niated; at  any  rate,  if  they  gave  Cesare  to  the 
world— a  Cardinal  who  threw  off  his  robes  and 
became  a  soldier, — they  also  gave  the  world  St. 
Francis  Borgia,  who  put  away  the  sword  to  take 
up  the  cross.  Cesare  Borgia,  the  brother  of  that 
Lucrezia  whom  the  romancers  represent  as  a 
fiend,  surrendered  his  place  in  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege to  assume  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
tinois;  Francis  gave  up  the  Dukedom  of  Gandia 
to  become  a  humble  Jesuit. 


The  large  cities  are  places  of  horror  for  chil- 
dren during  the  torrid  days  and  nights  of  mid- 
summer. By  means  of  the  Fresh-Air  Funds 
numbers  of  children,  sent  into  the  country  for  a 
little  space  every  year,  are  saved  for  a  time  from 
the  effects  of  the  sultry  and  noisome  city  air,  and 
given  new  life.  The  benefits  of  these  Fresh-Air 
Funds  are  extended  to  Catholic  children;  but 
these  Catholic  children  are  often  sent  into  Prot- 
estant families,  where  attendance  at  Protestant 
worship,  the  eating  of  meat  on  Friday,  etc.,  are 
almost  matters  of  obligation.  We  bespeak  a  care- 
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ful  reading  of  the  two  communications  on  this 
subject  from  Miss  Crowley,  published  last  week 
and  in  our  present  number.  Miss  Crowley  reveals 
the  unjust  methods  of  a  typical  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
which  calls  itself  unsectarian,  and  which  upon 
this  ground  appeals  to  the  public  generally  for 
aid.  Catholics  ought  to  have  a  Fresh-Air  Fund  of 
their  own.  Let  those  who  have  been  contributing 
annually  to  this  charity  see  to  its  organization. 
Surely  there  are  many  Catholics  having  homes 
in  the  country,  heads  of  religious  houses,  etc., 
that  would  be  glad  to  receive  poor  Catholic 
children  for  a  little  while  at  this  season.  Our 
excellent  correspondent  shows  what  an  amount 
of  good  can  be  done  at  slight  expense  and  with 
little  trouble. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Healy  Thompson 
occurred  recently  at  Cheltenham,  England.  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  was  formerly  an  Anglican  min- 
ister, was  converted  to  the  Faith  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  after  that  time  devoted  his  pen 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Catholic  literature  in  Eng- 
land, where  his  books  were  widely  circulated. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  best  known  to  Catholic  readers 
in  the  United  States  for  his  excellent  biog- 
raphies of  St.Aloysius  and  St.  Stanislaus.  His 
attractive  personality  made  many  warm  friends, 
and  the  probity  of  his  whole  life  proved  the 
sincerity  of  his  religious  belief.  He  leaves  no 
children,  but  his  nephew,  Mr.  Francis  Thompson, 
a  rising  young  poet,  has  already  begun  a 
prosperous  and  brilliant  career.  R.  I.  P. 


The  old-time  prejudice  against  convent  train- 
ing as  unfitting  girls  for  the  practical  needs  of 
the  life  that  awaits  most  of  them  has  very  sensi- 
bly diminished  of  late,  but  among  some  classes 
it  is  still  too  prevalent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
prejudice  is  superlatively  foolish.  If  the  convent 
graduate  fill  in  after-life  no  more  exalted  station 
than  that  of  the  wife  of  a  simple  farmer  or  day- 
laborer,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
she  will  fill  it  all  the  more  worthily  because  of 
the  years  spent  among  the  refining  and  enno- 
bling influences  of  the  convent  school  or  acad- 
emy. If  her  tastes  incline  to  the  purer  and  higher 
pleasures  of  life,  her  home  will  be  only  the  more 


pleasant,  and  the  training  given  to  her  children 
all  the  better.  "Men  are  what  their  mothers 
make  them";  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
the  mothers  are  convent  graduates,  the  chances 
that  they  will  form  good  men  are  appreciably  in- 
creased. What  we  intended  to  note,  however, 
was  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  the  convent 
girl  devotes  all  her  time  to  literature,  music, 
painting,  etc.  Classes  in  Domestic  Economy  are 
a  regular  feature  in  our  best  academies.  And  in 
one  at  least  that  we  know  of  the  homely  sciences, 
or  arts,  of  cooking  and  mending  are  very  thor- 
oughly mastered.  We  have  recently  had  sweet 
and  convincing  proof  that  the  girls  of  that  Acad- 
emy are  excellent  cooks;  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  could  enjoy  a  good  book,  sing  a  sweet 
song,  and  play  the  piano  and  harp  acceptably, 
did  not  at  all  lessen  our  appreciation. 


The  venerable  Sister  Helena,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  passed  away  on  the  28th  ult.,  at 
Emmittsburg,  Md.,  was  the  oldest  member  of 
her  Order  in  the  United  States,  being  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  her  age  and  the  seventieth 
of  her  religious  profession.  She  celebrated  her 
Golden  Jubilee  in  1872.  Sister  Helena  entered 
the  community  when  Mother  Seton  was  its  supe- 
rioress, under  whose  care  she  made  her  First 
Communion  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  She  was  a 
sister  of  the  beloved  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati. 
R.I.  P. 


People  who  visit  Paris  and  attend  only  the 
High  Masses  often  come  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  few  people  go  to  church,  and  conse- 
quently that  religion  is  dying  out.  Any  of  these 
visitors  who  were  present  at  the  High  Mass 
on  Easter  Sunday  at  Notre  Dame,  for  instance, 
would  not  have  believed  that  4,000  men — among 
whom  were  many  deputies,  senators,  and  other 
officials — received  the  Blessed  Eucharist  in  that 
church  alone  earlier  in  the  day. 


A  retired  captain  of  the  French  Marine,  a  de- 
vout member  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  recently  received  the  Holy  Viaticum. 
"How  are  you  now?"  asked  one  of  the  attend- 
ants. "All  right,  all  right! "  replied  the  old  sailor: 
"the  pilot  is  on  board." 
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A  Visit  to  the  Room  of  Saint  Aloysius. 


BY   ELIZA   ALLEN   STARR. 

EE  the  crowds  pressing  toward  the 
door  leading  to  the  chamber!" 

They  stood  for  many  minutes 
watching  the  tide  setting  with  such 
a  steady  intention  toward  the  door 
leading  to  the  passage-ways  of  the 
great  Jesuit  convent,  and  to  the 
chambers  of  Rome's  youthful  favor- 
ites, Saint  Aloysius  and  Saint  John  Berchmans, 
as  well  as  of  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  for  whom 
the  magnificent  church  had  been  named  Sant* 
Ignazio, — a  name  modern  compared  with  Sebas- 
tian and  Laurence,  but  still  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Romans. 

As  they  stood,  representatives  from  almost 
every  nation  on  earth  passed  before  them;  but 
far  more  impressive  were  the  groups  of  Italians, 
as  one  could  easily  tell  by  their  manner,  who 
were  thus  visiting,  as  a  place  familiar  to  them, 
the  shrines  of  their  beloved  examples  in  virtue. 
Although  everyone  in  the  crowd  seemed  inspired 
by  the  most  lively  devotion,  it  was  not  made  up 
of  superannuated  men  or  little  boys — who  are 
supposed,  if  old  to  have  leisure,  if  young  to  have 
curiosity,  and  therefore  sure  to  be  found  in  such 
places, — but  of  gentlemen  in  thieir  ripe  and  most 
busy  years,  and  of  young  men  in  all  the  flush  of 
happiness.  Very  often  a  gentleman,  with  his  hair 
just  threaded  with  silver,  would  be  seen  accom- 
panied by  two  tall  sons,  who  walked  beside  him 
with  a  peculiar  veneration  and  affection,  as  if 
they  had  come  in  each  other's  company  inten- 
tionally,— the  father  to  renew  the  consecration 
of  himself  to  his  youthful  patron,  to  commend 
also  to  his  care  the  sons  who  had  been  taught  to 
walk  in  the  same  path  of  virtue  as  himself,  under 
the  same  patronage;  and  the  sons,  to  obtain  still 
more  powerful  graces  as  years  and  temptations 


increased,  by  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Saint 
whose  prayers  had  preserved  the  virtue  of  the 
father  they  honored  as  much  as  they  loved.  Then 
came  blooming  boys,  not  ranging  along  by  them- 
selves, but  holding  the  hand  of  a  father  or  older 
brother.  The  whole  made  a  domestic  picture 
more  touching  than  a  mere  group  at  a  table  or 
fireside,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  a  oneness  of  mind, 
of  ideas,  of  traditions,  far  more  vital  than  any 
fireside  reunions. 

We  Americans,  it  is  well  known,  are  continu- 
ally harping  upon  our  domestic  virtues  springing 
from  our  domestic  ways.  Yet  how  seldom  do  we 
see  mothers  and  daughters,  saying  nothing  of 
fathers  and  sons,  practising  their  devotions  to- 
gether!— preferring,  instead,  to  go  each  one  by 
himself,  so  soon  as  the  period  of  infancy  is  over. 
This  visit  to  the  room  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  exercises  of  the  day;  for  we  had  seen  all 
these  groups  among  those  who  communicated  at 
the  altar  of  Saint  Aloysius  at  some  one  of  the 
Masses  which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  we 
entered  the  church.  And  this  was  merely  a  day  of 
devotion:  no  obligation  laid  upon  any  one!  It  was 
like  reading  a  chapter  in  some  book  of  legends, 
to  watch  that  tide  moving  so  recollectedly,  with- 
out jostle  or  hurry,  toward  the  door  opening 
upon  the  stairways  to  the  rooms  of  the  convent. 
It  being  the  Feast  of  Saint  Aloysius,  only  gen- 
tlemen and  youths  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
hallowed  chamber. 

Kneeling  again  before  the  altar  of  the  dear 
Saint  of  the  day,we  saw  still  other  crowds  pressing 
to  partake  of  that  Sacrament  of  Love  which 
had  so  nourished  the  piety  which  all  admired 
and  followed,  though  at  a  long  distance.  For 
the  first  time  that  morning  our  minds  were  suffi- 
ciently disengaged  to  take  in  the  beauty  of  the 
altar  itself.  The  vast  church,  which  stands  only 
a  little  to  one  side  of  the  gay  Corso,  has  been 
frescoed  by  Padre  Pozzi,  a  Jesuit,  who  shows 
himself  a  master  of  perspective;  the  whole  ceiling 
being  seen  perfectly  from  a  circular  stone  in  the 
middle  of  the  church.  The  same  Padre  Pozzi 
furnished  the  designs  for  the  Chapel  of  Saint 
Aloysius.  Its  altar,  erected  at  the  expense  of  a 
prince  of  the  Lancellotti  family,  is  of  extraor- 
dinary richness,  being  of  lapis  lazuli, — the  blue 
of  this  exquisite  marble  seeming  to  typify  the 
love  of  Saint  Aloysius  for  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
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Within  this  urn,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  body 
of  the  altar,  repose  the  relics  of  our  dear 
Saint;  while  high  above  the  altar,  on  the  wall 
which  springs  to  meet  the  lofty  ceiling,  is  a  rep- 
resentation in  relief,  in  choice  marble,  of  the 
Saint  in  an  ecstasy  of  prayer.  It  is  a  full-length, 
life-size  figure,  clad  in  the  habit  of  a  novice  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  raised  by  the  fervor  of  his 
devotion  above  all  the  conditions  of  mortality, 
sustained  by  angels;  and  his  rapt  soul  convers- 
ing, not  with  angels  or  saints,  but  with  the  Lord 
of  angels  and  the  Beatitude  of  the  blessed.  The 
meekness  of  the  enraptured  face  can  not  be 
described,  but  once  seen  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 
It  forever  hushes  the  sighs  of  sentimental  piety 
by  inspiring  a  blissful  awe,  as  if  the  eyes  be- 
held, verily,  the  face  of  Jesus  in  glory.  The 
beauty  of  this  youthful  face,  too,  is  like  the 
beauty  of  the  angels,  without  a  trace  of  mortal 
weakness;  and  the  ecstasy  has  all  the  vigor  of 
the  young  eagle's  flight  toward  the  sun. 

"O  who  could  not  be  devout  before  such 
visions  of  bliss!"  sighed  Cornelia. 

"  Yet  it  was  devotion  which  inspired  these  incen- 
tives to  the  devotion  of  people  like  ourselves," 
said  her  companion.  "  The  time  was  when  Rome 
lacked  all  these  inspirations  to  piety,  as  we  regard 
them,  as  much  as  our  own  land,  so  bare  of  every- 
thing which  touches  or  elevates  the  imagination. 
These  wonders  of  religious  art  are  the  fruits  of  a 
devotion  fed  by  communion  with  God,  familiarity 
with  the  sweet  and  nourishing  ceremonies  of  the 
Liturgy;  moreover,  by  the  practice  of  what  the 
Church  has  always  regarded  as  necessary  to  a 
living  faith.  It  is  this  living  faith,  this  interior 
spirit,  fed  by  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Church's 
year,  that  is  to  give  to  the  ages  succeeding  our 
own  still  other  incentives,  still  other  helps,  to  a 
holy  and  pious  living." 

"  How  consoling  you  are,  Aunt  Sara!  For  every 
one  speaks  and  acts  as  if  the  golden  age  of  art 
were  over, — as  if  we  could  expect  no  more  pious 
pictures,  admirable  even  in  the  eyes  of  unbeliev- 
ers; no  more  reliefs  in  marble;  nomore  statues, 
unless  of  the  worldliest  of  worldly  subjects,  while 
you  declare  the  existence  of  fountains  of  inspi- 
ration which  never  grow  dry!" 

A  few  days  after,  before  the  close  of  the  Octave 
of  the  Feast  of  Saint  Aloysius,  Aunt  Sara  and 
Cornelia  secured  the  companionship  of  Padre 


Battista  and  visited  the  Room  of  Saint  Aloysius. 
The  vast  church  seemed  even  vaster,  as  it  was 
empty  save  the  visitors  to  the  church  or  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament;  and  the  rilievo  of  Saint 
Aloysius  above  the  altar  of  lapis  lazuli  seemed 
to  belong,  still  more  than  ever,  to  heaven.  What 
tranquillity,  what  peace,  pervaded  the  lofty  stair- 
ways, the  noble  corridors!  And  when  they  came 
out  upon  an  open  flat  roof  which  they  must  cross 
on  their  way  to  the  chambers  themselves,  what 
a  panorama  of  Rome  spread  before  them, — of 
Rome  literally  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  novices  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus!  From  this  open  roof  they 
passed  almost  immediately  into  the  chamber 
where  the  youthful  Aloysius  had  grasped  not 
indeed  the  palm  of  the  martyr,  but  the  lily  of  the 
virgin  confessor,  while  he  was  a  martyr  of  charity 
to  his  neighbor.*  What  simplicity,  what  morti- 
fication of  the  senses,  what  recollectedness  of 
mind,  breathed  through  this  retired  chamber  and 
gave  an  atmosphere  of  holiness  to  the  spot, where, 
directly  before  her,  Cornelia  all  at  once  perceived 
a  picture  which  embodied  each  and  all  of  these 
heavenly  characteristics:  simplicity,  mortifica- 
tion, recollection!  With  hands  clasped  in  joyful 
surprise,  she  exclaimed:  "The  true  picture  of 
Saint  Aloysius?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Cornelia,"  said  Padre  Battista:  "the 
true  likeness  of  the  Saint." 

"And  the  one,"  observed  Cornelia,  "  of  which 

Father  H asked  me  to  get  a  photograph,  if 

possible.  I  had  no  idea,  when  he  asked  me  to 
do  this,  of  the  charms  of  the  picture,  which  will 
make  all  others  seem  insipid.  It  would  be  vain 
to  try  to  idealize  this." 

And  then  her  eyes  turned  to  the  original  pict- 
ure again,  as  if  she  would  keep  forever  in  her 
memory  what  might  not  be  fully  imparted  to  the 
photographs.  First  of  all,  an  ineffable  peace;  not 
the  mere  absence  of  care,  of  concern,  but  such 
a  lifting  up  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  the 
desires,  as  to  be  incapable  of  concern  for  tran- 
sient or  human  things, — a  peace  which  was  an 
actual  and  positive  good,  not  the  mere  absence 
of  pain  or  of  evil.  An  ineffable  peace,  as  Cornelia 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  thin  cheek,  the 
delicate  nostril,  the  eye  bent  with  such  a  glow  of 
devotion  upon  the  Crucified  One;  the  lips  meet- 

*  Saint  Alojslus  died  of  the  epidemic  whose 
victims  he  had  nursed. 
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ing  with  a  singular  blending  of  firmness  and  ten- 
derness; thegravity  so  sweet,  so  meditative;  one 
thin  hand,  of  exquisite  form,  laid  on  his  breast; 
the  other,  which  has  cast  behind  him  the  ducal 
coronet,  is  extended,  as  if  he  were  exclaiming: 
"  O  infinite  Lofve,  how  shall  I  ever  return  love  for 
love!"  And  all  this  crowned  by  a  soft  halo  like 
a  bright  atmosphere  around  the  head,  in  itself 
radiant  with  sanctity. 

There  was  a  long,  lingering  look  at  the  room 
and  the  true  picture,  as  they  stood  in  the  door- 
way; and  although  good  Padre  Battista  had 
often  visited  the  place,  his  look  was  one  more 
venerating,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Cornelia 
herself.  There  is  a  familiarity  with  holy  things 
which  increases  veneration;  and  the  veneration 
in  the  face  of  Padre  Battista  was  that  which 
comes  from  an  ever-increasing  realization  of  the 
value  of  sanctity  and  the  possibility  of  its  exist- 
ence, by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  world,  whose 
very  snares  and  temptations  proved  steps  to  per- 
fection to  the  youth  Aloysius. 


A  Happy  Rose. 


(Conclusion.) 

V. 

One  morning  in  August  Mr.  Leonard,  being 
seized  with  a  strange  feeling  in  his  head,  went  into 
the  cool  shelter  of  an  open  church,  which  was  his 
nearest  refuge.  All  over  the  hot  city  the  sun, 
usually  so  beneficent,  was  striking  down  its  vic- 
tims. "  I  must  not  get  a  sunstroke,"  he  thought, 
sinking  into  the  first  seat  he  came  to.  "  There 
would  be  no  one  to  see  that  old  Billy  Snow  goes 
to  the  hospital  to-morrow."  Billy  Snow  was  only 
one  of  his  dependents  now.  There  was  the  little 
French  boy  with  the  lame  leg;  and  poor  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  who  had  a  cataract  growing  on  each  eye. 
The  change  revived  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  look  about.  He  was 
in  a  Catholic  church.  He  had  no  fondness  for 
Catholics  or  their  worship,  and  his  first  impulse 
was  to  withdraw  as  expeditiously  as  he  could;  but 
suddenly  he  thought  of  the  little  girl  he  sought. 
She  must  be  a  Catholic;  it  was  only  Catholics 
who  prayed  for  the  dead.  He  would  sit  there  a 
little  while  for  her  sake.  She  was  growing  unreal 


to  him.  If  he  were  not  so  unworthy,  he  would 
fancy  that  God  had  sent  an  angel  in  the  guise  of 
a  child  to  draw  him  out  of  his  wicked  life;  for 
there  was  nothing,  he  knew,  so  wicked  as  selfish- 
ness, nothing  so  selfish  as  sin. 

There  was  something  in  the  place  which  caused 
a  peace  to  fall  upon  his  soul.  Black  draperies 
were  in  the  chancel,  people  were  coming  in,  and 
the  bell  was  tolling.  There  was  a  funeral  in 
progress.  The  chance  visitor  kept  his  seat.  The 
mourners  entered  at  last,  in  dress  a  motley  crew, 
following  the  plainest  of  coffins,  and  the  service 
for  the  dead  proceeded.  Mr.  Leonard  knelt  with 
the  rest.  He  caught  a  sight  of  the  relatives  as 
they  moved  out:  a  woman  supported  by  a  child, 
whose  face  was  turned  away;  a  big  boy,  with  an 
unmeaning  smile;  two  little  ones.  Mr.  Leonard 
questioned  the  old  caretaker,  who  referred  him  to 
Father  Lawrence,  then  coming  from  the  sacristy. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"but  these  people  seem  so  forlorn.  Is  it  a  case 
for  charity?" 

"  Really,"  answered  the  good  priest,  "  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  Their  name  is  Cameron.  It  is 
the  father  who  is  dead.  I  think  they  have  not 
positively  suffered,  but  are  likely  to  suffer.  The 
mother, who  supported  them,  has  lost  her  eyesight. 
They  are  very  proud  in  their  own  way,  but  if  ap- 
proached rightly — "  he  hesitated.  "My  dear  sir, 
I  am  sure  if  you  wish  to  help  them  you  can  find 
a  way.  They  live  at  No. Prince  Street." 

"  I  thank  you  very  mi^ch,"  said  Mr.  Leonard. 

For  days  he  did  not  think  of  them  again,  or  of 
any  one.  After  seeing  Billy  Snow  safe  in  the 
hospital,  he  found  that  he  had  overexerted 
himself.  The  heat  increased.  The  slight  sun- 
stroke was  a  warning  he  had  not  heeded,  and 
he  paid  the  penalty  by  a  period  of  enforced 
seclusion.  A  few  months  before,  this  would  have 
been  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him; 
now  he  chafed  under  the  restraint.  At  last  he 
was  well  enough  to  look  at  the  papers.  All  over 
the  city,  he  read,  people  were  dying  from  the 
heat.  On  the  street  and  in  the  business  houses 
the  mortality  was  alarming;  but  at  night,  in  the 
tenement  houses,  it  was  worse.  There  they  were 
falling  like  sheep  in  a  pestilence.  But  at  last  there 
was  a  sudden  change,  and  a  refreshing  breeze 
from  the  ocean  brought  healing  in  its  wings. 

Mr.  Leonard  crept  out  and  ordered  his  car- 
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riage,  finding  himself  too  weak  for  his  accus- 
tomed exercise.  Before  the  day  was  over  he  had 
passed  through  a  crowd  of  wan  children  and 

rapped  at  No. Prince  Street.   Mrs.  O'Neil 

opened  the  door,  and  he  asked  for  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Cameron. 

"They've  moved,  sir,"  she  said,  "down  to  the 
wharf.  They've  had  sore  trouble." 

"Yes,  I  know.  The  father  died." 

"Oh,  that's  not  all!  Tuesday  night  last  week, 
when  the  heat  was  killing  so  many,  Bobby  died 
too.  He  was  never  right  in  his  mind,  sir;  and  he 
^ot  out  doors,  and  a  banana  wagon  broke  down, 
and  he,  knowing  no  better,  ate  too  much,  and  he 
wasn't  used  to  it.  It's  not  often  one  dies  from 
overeating  around  here,  sir.  Well,  before  Rose 
found  it  out—" 

"«^/^^  found  it  out?" 

"Rose:  she  was  his  sister;  a  good  girl,  sir;  a 
starving  herself  so  the  rest  could  have  enough; 
and  working  her  little  hands  off  so  her  mother 
could  sew,  till  her  eyes  gave  out,  to  get  money  for 
the  burying  expenses.  Ellen  will  go  and  show 
you  where  they've  moved  to.  But  if  you're  the 
landlord,  I  hope  you'll  not  hurry  them,  sir." 

"I  am  not  the  landlord.  They  will  not  be 
hurried.  I  promise  that." 

Mrs.  O'Neil's  sentence  about  Rose  was  never 
finished.  She  was  too  excited  at  the  idea  of  Ellen 
riding  in  a  carriage  to  think  of  anything  else.  As 
for  Mr.  Leonard,  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
this  Rose  was  the  one  he  sought;  and  if  she  were 
not,  what  could  he  say?  Then  the  words  of  the 
young  priest  came  to  him:  "If  you  wish  to  help 
them,  you  can  find  a  way."  Yes,  he  would  try 
and  find  a  way. 

VI. 

And  Rose?  Events  had  crowded  very  swiftly 
into  that  young  life.  First  that  awful  day  when 
her  mother,  standing  by  her  father's  bed,  had 
turned  away  and  said:  "I  can  not  see  him.  Rose! 
I  can  not  see  him! "  The  optic  nerves  had  been 
strained  beyond  what  they  could  bear.  Poor 
Bobby's  death  followed  soon  after.  Twice,  in 
spite  of  all,  Rose  had  gone  to  the  gate  of  the 
beautiful  garden,  to  be  told  by  the  gardener,  who 
had  no  kindly  feelings  for  her,  that  his  master 
was  out.  The  gold  piece  had  remained  unbroken, 
and  was  put  away  safely  in  the  tiny  house  down 
by  the  wharf,  where  the  rent  was  low. 


And  Rose  persisted  in  being  happy.  There 
was  a  glimmer  of  light  returning  to  her  mother's 
eyes;  the  two  little  ones  were  well,  and  Father 
Lawrence  had  found  work  for  her.  She  was,  if 
nothing  happened,  to  be  the  caretaker  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea,  and  was  to 
have  two  dollars  each  week  for  keeping  it  swept 
and  dusted.  If  only  the  good  gentleman  had 
not  lost  faith  in  her  after  discovering  his  mis- 
take— that  was  what  troubled  her  when  she  had 
time  to  think  about  it.  What  would  she  say  first 
when  she  saw  him?  She  arranged  many  sen- 
tences, some  of  them  a  trifle  stilted  and  high- 
flown;  but  forgot  them  all  when  one  day  she  saw 
him  lifting  Ellen  O'Neil  out  of  his  carriage  in 
front  of  the  gate. 

"It  is  quite  safe!"  she  cried,  flying  from  the 
house  to  meet  him.  "And  I  never  knew  until  I 
got  home  that  it  was  not  a  dollar." 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  you  mean," 
he  answered,  having  forgotten  about  the  coin. 
"But  I  know  that  I  am  glad  to  find  you  again." 

There  were  no  fine  words.  He  had  lost  her 
and  found  her,  that  was  all.  They  went  into  the 
house,  and  there  the  widow — she  could  not  keep 
the  pleasant  secret — told  him  that  Rose's  father 
was  the  Willie  Cameron  with  whom  he  played, 
a  child,  upon  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  And 
Mr.  Leonard  related  in  his  turn  how  his  young 
wife  had  died;  how  his  boys  had  been  drowned 
soon  after;  and  how  he  had  clung  to  his  little 
Rose,  and  become  rebellious  and  wicked  when 
she,  too,  left  him.  And  then  the  other  Rose 
quietly  slipped  the  golden  coin  into  his  hand. 

"But  it  is  yours! "  he  said,  surprised.  "I  gave 
it  to  you." 

"And  you  didn't  think  it  a  dollar,  and  wonder 
if  I  would  go  back  with  it?" 

"Oh,  no!   Oh,  no!" 

At  that  the  little  maid,  who  had  borne  great 
ills  so  bravely,  broke  down.  "  I  went  back  twice," 
she  said,  crying  and  laughing  at  once.  "And  the 
man  told  me  to  go  away — and  I  am  so  happy!" 

The  happiest  people,  like  the  happiest  nations, 
have  no  histories;  and  the  Camerons  have  had 
no  stirring  events  in  their  lives  since  the  famous 
hot  summer  of  i8 — .  They  have  gone  back  to  the 
New  Hampshire  hills  again;  and  Bobby  and  the 
dear  father  are  lying  near  them,  far  away  frcm 
the  city  they  could  never  learn  to  love. 
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The  beautiful  garden  of  Mr.  Leonard  has  been 
given  to  the  poor,  and  the  house  is  a  hospital, 
with  St.  Rose  for  its  patron.  Its  former  owner 
is  happiest,  however,  when  he  takes  his  summer 
rest  in  the  quiet  home  where  Rose,  his  adopted 
daughter,  is  the  gentle  queen.  She  is  just  as 
gentle  and  good  and  happy  as  when  we  first  met 
her,  gazing  at  the  roses  in  the  beautiful  Month  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  Francesca. 


The  Ghost  at  Our  School. 


BY   MARION  J.  BRUNOWE. 

(Conclusion.) 

That  night  sleep  was  long  in  visiting  my  eyes; 
and  when  at  length  I  did  drop  off,  unconscious- 
ness seemed  to  have  lasted  but  a  moment,  when 
I  was  wide  awake  again,  sitting  up  in  startled 
terror.  The  room  appeared  to  be  full  of  a 
fierce  light,  and  it  was  only  when  a  tremendous 
thunder-clap  caused  the  very  walls  to  vibrate 
that  I  realized  a  violent  storm  was  raging.  Flash 
after  flash  of  the  vivid  blue  light,  blinding  in  its 
intensity,  showed  forth  every  object  in  the  room 
with  startling  distinctness;  and  the  almost  con- 
tinuous, reverberating  peals  were  awful  to  hear. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  particularly  vivid  flash,  then 
a  sharp,  rattling  crash  followed. 

"My  God,  something  is  struck!"  exclaimed 
somebody.  It  was  enough:  Madeleine  shrieked 
aloud,  and  the  rest  of  us,  tumbling  out  of  bed, 
made  for  the  door.  On  the  threshold  there  was 
an  instant's  pause;  then,  with  a  scream  of  terror, 
the  confused  crowd  fell  back.  The  corridor  was 
full  of  the  smell  of  fire  and  smoke.  Sisters 
Fabiola  and  Caroline  appeared  at  that  moment; 
they  were  calm  almost  to  sternness.  "Dress 
quickly,  children,"  said  the  former,  "and  come  to 
the  study-hall.  There  is  no  immediate  danger." 

In  a  twinkling  we  were  huddled  together 
downstairs,  while  round  about  there  was  a  con- 
fused noise,  rushing  of  feet,  and  the  hoarse  sound 
of  men's  upraised  voices.  Appliances  for  putting 
out  a  fire  were  fortunately  on  the  premises,  and 
the  workmen  within  easy  call.  We  crowded  round 
Sister  Caroline  as  she  came  to  the  door. 


"It  is  nothing,  children!  it  is  nothing!"  she 
assured  us.  "  It  was  only  the  infirmary  wing  that 
was  struck;  and,  God  be  thanked,  even  Sister  was 
not  occupying  it,  as  there  is  no  one  ill  at  present."^ 

Laura  and  I  uttered  a  simultaneous  cry. 
"Edna— Edna  Charles!  She  was  there!" 

For  a  full  moment  it  seemed  as  if  no  one  had 
the  strength  to  articulate  a  word;  but,  with  a 
stifled  cry  and  a  quick,  sudden  movement,  a  little 
figure  shot  past  us  into  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs. 

"Amy!  Amy!"  called  Sister, imperatively;  but 
Amy  Rivers  was  out  of  sound  and  hearing. 
Without  a  thought,  and  swiftly  eluding  the  hand 
that  would  detain  me,  I  rushed  after  her;  Laura 
was  held  back  by  Sister  and  the  girls.  Reaching 
the  infirmary  floor,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
flying  figure  through  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke. 
Then  a  choking  sensation  overcame  me — I 
stumbled,  fell,  and  knew  no  more. 

On  recovering  consciousness,  I  found  myself 
in  bed,  the  bright  morning  sunlight  streaming 
in,  and  my  dear  friend  Sister  Agnes  moving 
softly  about  the  room.  She  came  to  me,  smiling 
reassuringly.  "You  have  had  a  good  sleep,  dear," 
she  said.  "Do  you  feel  better  now?" 

My  head  had  a  heavy,  confused  sensation. 
"Edna?  Amy?"  I  asked,  with  startled  eyes. 

"Saved,"  said  Sister,  in  a  voice  of  emotion. 
"  Edna  was  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  Amy's 
heroism.  You,  too,  owe  thanks  to  Heaven,  Helen." 

It  was  not  till  some  days  after,  however,  that  I 
could  hear  the  story.  Through  that  blinding 
smoke  and  fierce  heat,  undaunted  little  Amy  had 
pushed  bravely  on.  As  she  reached  the  door  two 
men  were  carrying  out  the  unconscious  form  of 
Sister  Infirraarian,  but  they  knew  there  was  an- 
other still  within.  They  paused  a  moment,  as  a 
blinding  cloud  of  smoke  shot  across  the  open 
doorway.  The  men  looked  at  each  other  in  fear- 
ful apprehension;  their  glance  said  it  would  be 
almost  certain  death  to  venture  in  again.  Even 
as  they  hesitated,  a  little  figure  passed  them  and 
the  next  moment  was  shut  in  behind  the  dense 
cloud.  Another  moment  of  awful  agony,  and  then 
two  forms,  the  taller  supported  by  the  smaller,  , 
came  tottering  forward,  and  were  received  into 
strong  arms. 

When  next  seen,  Edna  and  Amy  were  lying 
side  by  side  in  two  little  beds  in  a  pleasant,  sun- 
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shiny  room.  Beyond  a  slight  burn  or  two,  their 
escape  had  been  almost  miraculous. 

Amy  was  sleeping  quietly  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted, but  in  low  tones  from  Edna  I  heard  the 
whole  story. 

"Helen,"  she  began,  "she  never  put  those 
things  in  the  desk.  I  made  a  mistake." 

At  my  look  of  inquiry,  she  went  on:  "That 
night  she  was  wakeful;  and,  hearing  us  pass  her 
dormitory,  in  a  spirit  of  fun  and  mischief  she 
resolved  to  find  out  what  we  were  about.  I  believe 
she  even  thought  of  frightening  us  a  little  by 
playing  ghost.  As  you  know,  she  succeeded  beyond 
her  hopes;  and  then,  alarmed  on  our  account* 
she  went  to  work  to  gather  up  the  things  we  had 
left  and  hide  them.  The  idea  did  enter  her  mind 
of  secreting  them  in  her  desk,  but  on  reaching 
the  study-hall  door  she  remembered  the  rule 
forbidding  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  carried 
into  the  hall.  She  bent  down,  as  I  told  you;  but  I 
did  not  know  she  had  in  doing  so  left  the  things 
on  the  floor.  Then  she  entered,  and,  as  I  thought 
put  something  into  her  desk.  I  find  now  she  took 
out  something  instead;  but,  as  you  must  remem- 
ber, I  said  I  did  not  wait  to  see  any  more.  How- 
ever, what  she  procured  was  a  large  box,  which, 
carrying  out  into  the  hall,  she  filled  with  the 
articles.  Then  she  concealed  it  behind  the  door, 
intending  to  throw  all  away  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  She  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  however, 
during  the  night,  and  obliged  to  go  to  the  infirm- 
ary. Somewhat  heedless  at  the  best  of  times,  she 
never  once  thought  of  the  box  till  late  that  same 
afternoon,  and  found  herself  in  a  quandary.  She 
thought  of  sending  for  one  of  us,  but  feared  we 
would  be  angry  with  her.  Besides,  she  was  really 
too  weak  and  ill  to  think  much  about  it.  On 
coming  downstairs  a  few  days  after,  what  was  her 
astonishment  to  find  the  box  in  her  own  desk! 
And  before  she  could  dispose  of  it.  Sister  Caro- 
line had  made  her  discovery.  It  did  not  take 
Amy  long  to  form  a  resolve.  In  one  way,  she 
deemed  that  she  herself  was  somewhat  to  blame. 
At  all  events,  no  matter  who  placed  the  box  in  her 
desk,  she  was  determined  we  should  not  suffer. 

"  Dear  little  Amy  is  of  an  exceptionally  guile- 
less, trusting  nature  " — Edna  admitted  this  with 
a  slight  sob, — "and  I  do  not  understand  the  gen- 
erosity that  would  not  suspect  any  of  us.  From 
my  own  unkind  conduct,  I  could  not  blame  her 


if  she  thought  me  capable  of  desiring  to  thus 
throw  the  blame  on  her.  But  no:  her  little  favor- 
ite, Lottie  Wimple,  was  the  unconscious  culprit. 
Coming  to  prayers  that  morning,  the  child  had 
spied  the  box,  seen  Amy's  name  on  the  cover, 
and,  most  wonderful  to  relate,  refraining  from 
peeping,  had  carried  it  in  and  placed  it  in  Amy's 
desk  for  safe-keeping.  It  was  only  some  time  after 
(you  remember  that  night,  Helen,  when  she  came 
pleading  so  pitifully  that  we  would  be  kind  to 
her)  that  Lottie  had  remembered  to  tell  her. 
Amy  then  had  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  child.  All 
along  Sister  Caroline  has  had  her  suspicions,  but 
it  was  only  on  the  evening  before  the  fire  that  she 
found  out  that  which  caused  her  to  deem  Amy 
innocent  of  a  falsehood.  Through  Nellie's  tattling, 
she  was  led  to  question  Lottie  and  then  Amy;  but 
without  the  desired  effect.  Amy,  while  admitting 
the  truth  of  Lottie's  story,  would  say  no  more; 
and  she  left  Sister  Caroline  puzzled,  yet  fully 
convinced  of  her  entire  innocence. 

"As  for  my  own  feelings,"  Edna  went  on, 
tremulously,  "  I  was  so  sure  all  along  that  Amy 
was  telling  an  untruth  that  I  really  thought  her  a 
perfect  little  hypocrite.  When  I  saw  what  I  did  that 
night  in  the  chapel — when  coming  out  afterward 
she  again  denied  it, — it  staggered  me.  I  had  al- 
ways deemed  her  an  honest,  light-hearted  girl,  but 
totally  lacking  in  strength  of  character;  in  fact, 
I  good-naturedly  despised  Amy.  So  that  night  I 
felt  sure  you  would  all  be  convinced  of  her  guilt; 
she  would  be  afraid  to  profane  a  Sacrament  you 
seem  to  consider  so  holy.  But  when  I  saw  her  do 
it,  as  I  supposed,  what  could  I  think?  Either 
Amy  was  innocent  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
my  own  eyes,  or — and,  O  Helen,  this  gave  me 
such  a  hopeless  feeling! — your  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance was  not  real  and  sincere  and  true  at  all. 
You  know  the  rest,  and  from  what  a  death  she 
rescued  me  in  my  sleep.  Can  I  ever  repay  her?" 

Edna  found  herself  unable  to  talk  any  more 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  said:  "Helen,  for- 
give me!  I  have  been  leading  you  all  astray.  Sister 
Agnes  has  told  me  that  a  promise,  or  a  vow,  to 
do  what  is  wrong  is  never  lawful  or  binding." 
(What  a  load  fell  from  my  heart  at  those  words!) 
"And  look!"  she  murmured,  pointing  to  a  scar 
which  disfigured  her  arm  just  above  the  wrist; 
"this  will  be  an  everlasting  reminder  of,  'Judge 
not,  and  you  shall  not  be  judged.' " 
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Renunciation. 


BY   WILLIAM   P.  COYNE. 


r  O  thou !  and  with  thee  take  the  summer's  dream, 
^  The  spring's  sweet  voice,  the  autumn's  softer 
hush; 

The  hope  that  made  life's  swift  and  fevered  rush 
Sound  musical  as  some  shy,  wayward  stream 
That  mirrors  back  the  dew-drenched  morning 
beam. 

And  crimsons  all  'neath  sunset's  tender  flush. 

No  more  for  us  shall  thrill  the  raptured  thrush, 
Nor  ever  more  shall  Time  to  slumber  seem. 

Yet  claim  I  now  what  was  divine  in  thee: 
The  pure  white  soul— whose  prison  was  so  fair,— 
The  love  that  knew  no  stain  of  wearied  sense; 
Is  it  not  said:  "Unworthy  aught  is  he 
Who  leaves  not  father, home ...  to  live  in  prayer"? 
With  downcast  eyes  I  wait  my  recompense. 


Some  Soutinern  SFirines  of  Our  Lady. 

BY    W.  D.  KELLY. 

N  few,  if  indeed  in  any,  of  the  Catholic 
countries  of  the  world  does  popular 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ex- 
hibit itself  in  more  varied  and 
charming  phases  than  in  Brazil;  and  nowhere 
there,  perhaps,  is  greater  veneration  paid  the 
Spotless  Queen  than  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
capital  city  of  the  young  republic  which  has 


but  recently  replaced  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  the  Brazilians  had  previously  known. 
The  traveller  who  goes  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  sea, 
even  before  he  reaches  that  city  (which  was  orig- 
inally called  San  Sebastian,  after  the  Christian 
martyr  of  that  name),  meets  with  many  evidences, 
as  the  vessel  that  bears  him  thither  steams  into 
the  magnificent  bay  around  which  the  city  is 
built,  of  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  Our  Lady 
is  held.  Outside  the  narrow  strait  that  connects 
the  harbor  with  the  sea,  a  cape  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  island  on  the  other,  bear  her  blessed 
name;  and  as  his  steamer  draws  nearer  the  city, 
which,  with  its  lovely  environs,  stretches  for  miles 
along  the  crescent  curves  of  the  bay,  the  lofty 
shrine  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria  rises  on  his . 
left,  and  to  his  right  stands  the  humbler  chapel 
of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Boa  Viagem.  The  episcopal 
residence  crowns  Mount  Conception,  and  on 
two  adjacent  hills  are  chapels  dedicated  to  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Saude  and  the  Madre  de  Deos;  while 
on  the  inner  stretch  of  the  beach  stands  Nossa 
Senhora  d'Estrella,  so  called  from  the  suburb  of 
that  name,  which  in  the  summer  season  glows  red 
with  the  scarlet  leaves  of  the  Poinsettia  plant. 

When  the  visitor  leaves  his  vessel  and  traverses 
the  long  passage-way  that  runs  from  the  wharf 
to  the  Palace  Square,  the  open  portals  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  invite 
him  to  enter  and  give  thanks  for  the  voyage  he 
has  safely  accomplished.  Adjoining  that  church 
is  the  Imperial  Chapel,  wherein  an  altar  is  con- 
secrated to  her  especial  service;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance up  a  neighboring  street  of  the  same  name 
tower  high  in  air  the  handsome  twin  turrets  and 
glittering  domes  of  the  Candellaria,  the  largest 
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and,  in  many  respects,  the  finest  church  in  the 
city,  commemorative,  as  its  name  plainly  indi- 
cates, of  Mary's  Purification.  In  fine,  of  the  fifty 
odd  churches  which  adorn  this  Brazilian  city, 
fully  one  fourth  are  dedicated,  under  one  title 
or  another,  to  the  honor  of  the  Virgin  Immacu- 
late; and  to  name  them  all  would,  consequently, 
be  something  akin  to  reciting  a  goodly  portion 
of  her  Litany.  And,  in  addition  to  the  churches, 
there  are  many  convents  and  monasteries  that 
bear  her  name,  the  most  imposing  of  the  former 
institutions  being  the  Convent  of  Nossa  Senhora 
d'Adjuda,  modelled  after  the  famous  Lisbon  nun- 
nery of  that  name,  which  nestles  under  a  hill  that 
perpetuates  St.  Teresa's  memory. 

The  most  modern  of  all  these  Brazilian  shrines 
of  Our  Lady  is  the  Church  of  the  Candellaria, 
whose  erection  was  begun  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  This  church  stands  in  a  narrow 
thoroughfare  in  the  business  portion  of  the  town, 
and  was  originally  intended  for  the  Cathedral, 
which,  because  of  its  size  and  beauty,  it  may  yet 
become,  now  that  metropolitan  honors  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  store  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reorganization  of  the  Brazilian 
hierarchy  which  the  Holy  See  is  contemplating. 
The  Candellaria  presents  a  noble  fa<pade  of  hewn 
granite,  ornamented  with  mouldings  and  entab- 
latures; and  from  its  lofty  towers  is  obtained  a 
splendid  view  of  the  mountain-walled  city,  and 
the  beautiful  bay  around  which  it  is  built.  In  this 
church  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  is  celebrated 
with  marvellous  splendor.  In  accordance  with  a 
custom  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
church,  the  approach  of  the  feast  is  announced 
the  evening  before  by  a  magnificent  pyrotechnic 
display  in  front  of  the  church— and  no  people 
surpass  the  Brazilians  as  pyrotechnists, — while  on 
the  feast  itself  the  sanctuary  is  one  blaze  of  light 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  altar  almost  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  gorgeous  flowers  with  which  it  is  deco- 
rated. Upward  of  a  thousand  candles  are  lit  in 
this  church  on  Candlemas  Day;  and  these  candles 
are  made  of  wax  especially  imported  from  the 
African  coast, — the  prohibition  which  forbids 
the  use  of  animal  matter  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  or  oils  destined  for  use  in  the  churches 
being  scrupulously  observed  in  this  Catholic 
city.  The  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Dolors  is  also 
observed  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Candellaria; 


and  on  that  day  is  exhibited,  above  the  high 
altar,  one  of  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  the 
church — an  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Dolors  which) 
was  blessed  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  to  which  many 
miraculous  events  have  been  attributed. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Candellaria,  and  fac- 
ing the  Palace  Square,  is  the  Imperial  Chapel, 
where  the  royal  family  worshipped  before  Brazil 
became  a  republic.  This  church,  which  is  built 
of  stone,  and  one  of  whose  six  altars  is  conse- 
crated to  Our  Lady,  dates  back  to  1 761,  about 
which  period  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  it 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Franciscans.  St.  Sebas- 
tian is  the  titular  patron  of  this  church;  and  his 
feast,  which  falls  on  January  20,  is  always  grandly 
celebrated  here;  it  being  customary  on  that  day>. 
in  addition  to  honoring  the  virtues  of  the  martyr,, 
to  commemorate  the  beginning  of  the  city, — an 
event  that  followed  the  decisive  victory  which 
the  Portuguese  won  in  1567,  when  Nobrega's 
forces  drove  from  the  isle  of  Villegagnon,  in  the 
harbor,  the  Huguenots  who  had  established  ai 
colony  there  ten  years  before,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  "  the  most  loyal  and  most  heroic  city 
of  San  Sebastian."  Under  the  old  regime  the 
Emperor  and  his  court  always  attended  Mass  in 
this  church  on  St.  Sebastian's  Day;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  government  take  especial; 
interest  in  this  feast,  it  being  one  of  their  official- 
privileges  to  carry  the  Saint's  statue  in  the  proces- 
sion which  goes  from  the  Imperial  Chapel  to  the 
old  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  CarmeL 

Unquestionably,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  churches  consecrated  to  Our 
Lady  is  that  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria,  which 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name^ 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
bay.  This  grand  church,  which  is  octagonal  ia 
shape,  is  built  with  double  walls,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  belfry  and  spire.  Inside,  the  walls 
are  panelled  for  several  feet  in  height  with  hand- 
some tiles,  whereon  are  painted  Scriptural  and 
historical  scenes.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  church,  and  is  entered  from  a  cor- 
ridor that  runs  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls.  Over  the  main  altar  stands  a  magnificent 
life-size  statue  of  Our  Lady,  richly  apparelled 
in  silken  robes,  in  the  folds  of  which  gleam 
many  costly  jewels  and  precious  stones;  while 
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the  fingers  of  each  hand  are  ornamented  with 
rings  of  great  value.  One  of  the  richest  of  these 
jewels  is  an  immense  diamond  brooch,  which 
was  a  votive  offering  made  by  Doiia  Januaria, 
the  consort  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  return 
for  a  favor  she  had  received  through  the  medi- 
ation of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria,  In  a  room 
adjoining  the  sanctuary  are  shown  many  other 
votive  gifts  of  worshippers  who  were  benefited 
at  this  shrine;  and  in  various  places  in  the  walls 
are  inserted  tablets  that  testify  to  the  potency  of 
its  Patroness.  Here  the  late  Emperor,  whenever 
he  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  could  be  seen  every 
Saturday  evening  kneeling  before  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  altar;  and  when,  on  the  festival  of  Our 
Lady  of  Glory,  the  royal  family  visited  this  church, 
as  they  invariably  did,  the  steep  path  which  leads 
from  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  chapel,  was  strewn  in  their  honor 
with  flowers  and  cinnamon  leaves. 

Once  only  is  it  recorded  that  Nossa  Senhora 
da  Gloria  quitted  this  shrine  of  hers.  That  was 
during  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  royal  fam- 
ily resided  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  when  her  image 
was  borne  to  the  Empress,  who  was  stricken 
with  a  sudden  and,  as  it  proved,  a  fatal  illness. 
"  On  that  occasion,"  said  an  eye-witness  of  the 
event,  "the  people  could  not  see  without  the 
strongest  emotions  of  piety  her  image,  which 
never  condescended  to  issue  from  its  temple, 
for  the  first  time  visiting  the  Princess,  who  never 
failed  on  Sundays  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  her 
altar."  Leopoldina,  the  Austrian  Archduchess, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  was  the 
Empress  that  merited  this  favor  from  Our  Lady 
of  Glory,  in  whose  honor  she  named  her  eldest 
daughter.  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria,  a  princess  who 
subsequently  became  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  on 
the  abdication  of  her  father  in  1826. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  from  this 
shrine  is  the  Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Boa 
Viagem,  which,  built  on  a  little  rock  that  projects 
into  the  sea  from  the  base  of  a  high  promontory, 
would  seem  to  rise  from  the  waters  themselves 
were  it  not  for  the  palm-trees  that  surround  it. 
This  church,  whose  entire  structure,  with  the 
images  within  it,  was  brought  from  Portugal, 
dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  the 
shrine  of  the  mariners,  a  class  that  is  very  numer- 
ous in  Brazil;  and  hither  the  sailors  come,  on 


the  eve  or  at  the  close  of  their  voyages,  to  ask 
the  favor  of  a  safe  trip  or  to  render  thanks  for  a 
successful  one.  Odd,  indeed,  are  the  votive  offer- 
ings that  are  made  to  the  Patroness  of  this  shrine. 
Sails,  anchors,  cables,  nautical  implements  of  all 
descriptions — in  fact,  almost  everything  that  has 
any  relation  whatever  with  ships  is  laid  at  her 
feet;  and  from  the  sale  of  such  offerings — for 
they  are  given  to  be  sold — no  small  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  church  is  obtained. 

Another  shrine  that  is  dear  to  the  Brazilian 
sailor  is  the  Church  of  Santa  Luzia,  which  pos- 
sesses an  image  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whose  protection  is  eagerly  sought  by  the 
seafarers  who  have  to  double  that  dreaded  head- 
land. Still  another  is  Nossa  Senhora  da  Carmo, 
which  stands  next  door  to  the  Imperial  Chapel, 
and  whose  tower  is  often  illuminated  to  the  very 
cross,  thus  presenting  a  magnificent  spectacle 
that  is  visible  for  miles  at  sea.  Then  there  are 
churches  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Suc- 
cess, Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Help,  Our  Lady  of 
the  Blessed  Birth,  and  many  more  whose  titles 
recall  this  or  that  prerogative  or  virtue  of  our 
Mother.  Nor  is  this  popular  veneration  of  Mary 
Immaculate  by  any  means  limited  to  the  capital 
city:  it  pervades  the  entire  republic,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  pleasing  character- 
istics of  Brazilian  Catholicity.  Every  important 
city  has  several  churches  dedicated  to  the  Mother 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  most  famous  one  in  North- 
ern Brazil  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Nazareth,  near 
Para,  whose  reputation  rivals  that  of  Nossa  Sen- 
hora da  Gloria,  at  Rio.  At  Montserrat,  a  suburb 
of  the  metropolitan  city  of  Bahia,  there  is  a  small 
chapel,  built  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  which,  as  an  inscription  over  the  door- 
way tells,  is  dedicated  "A  Virgem  foi  Concebido 
sent  Peccato  Original ;  and  everywhere  one  goes 
throughout  the  republic  the  salutation  which 
oftenest  greets  him  wishes  him  well  en  nome  da 
Nossa  Senhora. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  Marian  devotion  is  so 
popular,  became  a  bishopric  shortly  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city  in  1567;  and  the  Church 
of  San  Sebastian,  which  occupies  one  of  the  two 
ridges  of  Castle  Hill,  is  the  oldest  church  in  the 
place.  The  first  prelate  of  the  diocese,  a  Portu- 
guese, never  took  possession  of  his  see.  The 
second,  after  an  eventful  voyage  across  the  At- 
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lantic,  during  which  he  had  to  resort  to  many 
ruses  in  order  to  escape  capture  by  the  French, 
reached  Rio  in  1682,  and  made  St.  Sebastian's 
his  cathedral.  In  1734  the  episcopal  throne  was 
transferred  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and,  four  years  later,  to  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary.  In  1749  Bishop  Antonio  d'Esterro,  who 
then  presided  over  the  see,  planned  the  erection 
of  a  new  cathedral;  but  his  death  occurring 
shortly  afterward,  the  project  was  abandoned, 
and  the  building  material  he  had  collected  was 
used  in  the  erection  of  a  military  academy.  Be- 
fore the  transfer  to  Rio  from  Bahia  of  the  seat 
of  government,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  was  for  a  while  used  as  a  cathe- 
dral; but  with  the  coming  to  the  city  of  the 
Brazilian  court,  the  Imperial  Chapel  was  begun 
in  1 761,  and  has  since  been  the  bishop's  church. 
Now  that  the  empire  is  no  more,  and  that  higher 
honors  are  to  be  bestowed  by  Rome  on  "  the  most 
loyal  and  most  heroic  city  of  San  Sebastian," 
perhaps  that  handsome  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  the 
Candellaria,  which  was  originally  intended  for 
the  cathedral,  may  become  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Southern  Brazil. 


The  Success  of  Patrick  Desmond. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


XVIL 

Who  can  say  where  impulse  will  lead  the  wisest;  or  how  deep 
intuition  may  lead  the  pure  to  see  ? — Cecco  di  Napoli. 

THE  Fly-Away  Mines  disaster  had  its  time — 
its  day,  as  it  were, — and  then  other  matters 
occupied  attention.  Bayard  knew  very  well  that, 
if  the  Judge  were  in  good  health,  his  opinion  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  mines  would  not  have 
stood  alone.  As  it  was,  he  doubted  whether  Dr. 
Talbot  or  some  of  the  Judge's  friends  would 
not  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  mines  were 
small,  and  the  Judge  had  been  the  largest  stock- 
holder, the  others  depending  very  much  on  him. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  on  second  thoughts, 
his  wife's  plan  for  marrying  Desmond  to  her 
sister,  in  order  that  the  stock  might  be  concen- 
trated in  the  family,  seemed  somewhat  absurd. 


But  he  was  desperate,  and  his  wife  was  even  more 
desperate;  they  both  longed  and  thirsted  for 
money,  and  there  was  no  possible  way  of  getting 
it  except  by  some  bold  movement.  Laura's 
scheme  was  impulsive  and  too  imaginative.  And 
yet  he  had  known  that  her  expedients — some  of 
them  as  illogical — had  often  succeeded.  He 
laughed  sardonically  when  he  thought  of  it. 
There  were  too  many  "ifs"  in  the  arrangement. 
If  nobody  discovered  that  the  condition  of  the 
mines  was  not  hopeless;  //  Eleanor  should  be 
silly  enough  to  give  the  shares  to  Desmond;  //  he 
should  let  Mrs.  Bayard's  sister  marry  him.  Bay- 
ard laughed  again.  It  was  like  a  woman  to  have 
the  whole  scheme  turn  on  a  possible  marriage! 

It  was  true  that  Laura  knew  Eleanor,  and  the 
minor  premise  of  the  plan  might  count  for  some- 
thing. It  was  true,  too,  that  Elaine  was  a  very 
clever  widow,  poor,  anxious  for  money,  and  capa- 
ble of  marrying  anybody  who  could  give  it  to 
her;  but,  after  all,  Desmond  was  the  unknown 
quantity.  He  might  be^  dazzled  by  Elaine  or  he 
might  not;  he  might  be  ambitious  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  quite  impervious  to  the  social  advan- 
tages which  a  marriage  with  Elaine  would  give 
him.  In  fact,  after  some  consideration.  Bayard 
felt  disgusted  with  Laura's  scheme.  But  was  there 
a  better  one  possible?  To  whisper  to  anybody 
that  the  Fly- Away  Mines  were  not  utterly  ruined 
would  be  fatal;  he  could  trust  nobody  except 
Laura,  and  he  trusted  her  only  because  her  inter- 
est was  his.  Eleanor  was  a  fool  in  business  mat- 
ters; it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tell  her  much. 
If  he  could  have  borrowed  money  enough  to 
make  Eleanor  a  tempting  offer  for  the  shares,  he 
might  have  done  so;  but  he  was  hopelessly  in 
debt.  If  the  shares  passed  to  Patrick  Desmond, 
he  might  buy  them  from  him — if  he  had  the 
money;  but,  then,  if  Desmond  were  clever,  the 
fact  that  he  had  an  offer  for  them  would  make 
him  suspect  that  they  were  not  as  worthless  as 
they  seemed.  Laura's  scheme  was  ridiculous,  he 
admitted,  and  yet  it  fascinated  him. 

Elaine,  his  wife's  sister,  was  now  the  Baroness 
von  Homburg.  She  lived  in  a  flat  up  town  in 
New  York,  and  taught  music.  She  had  been  sent 
abroad  when  she  was  twenty  for  the  cultivation 
of  her  voice;  she  even  sang  a  minor  part  in  one 
of  Wagner's  operas  at  Baireuth,  and  then  starved 
in  various  Italian  and  German  cities,  as  many 
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American  girls  with  great  ambitions  and  small 
voices  do.  She  had  met  in  Dresden  a  young  Ger- 
man student,  the  Baron  von  Homburg.  He  had 
married  her;  and  when  he  died  the  "beautiful 
American,"  as  she  was  called,  was  left  almost 
penniless, — his  parents,  believing  very  little  in 
their  daughter-in-law,  having  withdrawn  the  small 
pension  they  allowed  him.  The  Baroness  tried 
the  operatic  stage  again  (she  had  made  her  en- 
trance in  the  first  Minuet  of  Nations,  done  at 
Redwood,  in  i860),  and  failed.  She  came  then 
to  New  York  and  began  to  teach  vocal  music. 
Her  title  helped  her;  but,  as  the  value  of  her 
method  was  not  great,  she  was  obliged  to  go 
through  much  drudgery  for  small  returns.  To 
get  away  from  this  wretched  life  was  her  one 
idea,  her  one  hope.  She  was  no  longer  the  "beau- 
tiful American."  Pearl-powder,  blonde  dye,  and 
Indian  ink,  gave  her  a  complexion,  golden  hair, 
and  expression.  She  was  a  faded,  hopeless  woman, 
without  faith,  and  with  only  one  desire — to  live 
luxuriously,  as  those  enviable  beings  of  the 
"  leisure  classes  "  lived. 

On  Saturday  evenings,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  score 
of  people  went  up  to  her  little  flat.  She  was  "at 
home";  and  then, with  her  most  fascinating  airs 
and  graces,  she  served  tea  from  a  Russian  sam- 
ovavy  and  forgot  the  wild  shrieks  of  her  pupils 
and  their  dreadful  pounding  on  the  piano.  At 
eight  on  Saturday  she  became  the  Baroness, 
and  kept  that  character  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. Then  she  became  again  the  music  mistress, 
and  the  scales  pierced  her  ears.  She  hated  her 
life;  submission  to  the  will  of  God  was  out  of 
the  question  in  a  woman  who  never  thought  of 
God,  except  to  call  down  maledictions  on  the 
Baron's  family  for  their  selfishness.  The  necessity 
of  petty  economies,  the  bitterness  of  hearing  of 
the  profusion  of  the  rich — for  in  her  social  set 
this  profusion  was  the  theme  of  constant  conver- 
sation,— the  wretchedness  of  walking  while  others 
drove,  the  cold  "cut"  given  by  some  woman  who 
had  met  the  Baroness  casually  and  who  did  not 
care  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance, — all  the  many 
miseries  entailed  by  pretentiousness  and  the  sense 
of  failure  were  this  woman's.  How  little  her  title 
amounted  to  among  the  people  who  crowded 
Delmonico's  after  the  opera,  or  who  were  the 
centres  of  some  of  those  large  parties  to  which 
she  was  sometimes  invited  to  sing!   In  New  York 


an  English  title  is  omnipotent;  and  any  other 
foreign  title,  if  a  man  wear  it,  is  not  without 
power.  But  with  a  woman  it  is  different:  a  Ger- 
man Baroness  or  a  French  Marquise  or  an  Italian 
Countess  knocks  at  the  gates  of  society  in  vain, 
unless  she  be  rich. 

There  were  certain  poets  and  "  poetesses "  of 
passion,  singers  at  the  theatres,  editors  of  un- 
known papers,  and  "cranks,"  who  drank  tea  reg- 
ularly at  the  Baroness's  "  Saturdays."  They  wrote 
about  themselves  in  the  papers,  and  Nellie  Gal- 
ligan,  up  in  Harlem,  read  of  them  with  awe; 
but,  then,  Nellie  had  not  yet  learned  to  discrim- 
inate. And  the  day  when  the  Baroness's  card 
was  brought  up  by  the  janitor's  son — the  little 
boy  in  buttons  who  had  so  greatly  impressed 
Patrick  Desmond — was  an  epoch  in  the  career 
of  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Miles  Galligan. 

Laura  Bayard  had  lost  no  time  in  explaining 
her  plan  to  the  Baroness;  and  the  Baroness,  who 
had  lived  on  novels  until  no  scheme  seemed 
impractical,  determined  at  least  to  put  the  ball 
in  motion.  Laura  had  not  found  it  difficult  to 
get  Desmond's  address;  and  although  he  was  now 
at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  the  people  at  the  office  had 
given  her  the  name  of  the  Grand  Windsor. 

Nellie  was  very  thankful  that  she  had  not  be- 
gun her  preparations  for  moving  down  town; 
for  the  hour  was  near  when  the  family  would 
have  to  consider  Miles'  constituents.  For  some 
time  she  had  been  living  in  the  Grand  Windsor 
"for  change  of  air";  she  could  not  endure  the 
atmosphere  of  the  district  in  which  Miles'  con- 
stituents lived.  But  Miles  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  live  down  town — in  order  to 
retain  his  votes,  as  well  as  his  right  to  be  elected; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  reassume  his  place  of  residence  in 
his  own  district,  previous  to  Nellie's  flight  to 
Saratoga.  How  grateful  she  was  that  she  was 
still  among  her  red  velvet  draperies  when  the 
Baroness  called!  She  was  sadly  disappointed, 
however,  when  she  found  that  the  great  lady  had 
merely  sent  up  her  card  and  disappeared.  The 
next  day  she  was  relieved  when  she  was  informed, 
in  the  best  style  of  engraving,  that  the  Baroness 
would  be  at  home,  in  East  40th  Street,  on  Satur- 
day at  eight  o'clock.  At  that  moment  Nellie  felt 
at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

In  the  meantime  Bayard  had  received  satis- 
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factory  evidence  that  the  first  of  Laura's  "ifs" 
was  out  of  the  way.  Eleanor  stopped  on  the  way 
to  Mrs.  Desmond's  to  consult  him  about  the 
mines.  It  had  occurred  to  her  that  some  legal 
transfer  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
them  validly  the  property  of  Desmond.  They 
were  probably  worth  nothing,  Eleanor  reasoned; 
but,  at  least,  Desmond  should  see  that  she  meant 
to  acknowledge  his  right  to  them.  They  would 
be  a  sort  of  pledge,  which,  in  time,  she  might 
redeem.  She  said  to  herself  that  it  was  foolish 
to  give  him  worthless  papers — but  she  wanted 
to  do  it;  and,  besides,  he  was  a  man  and  might 
make  them  valuable  in  time. 

Bayard  explained  to  her  that  the  transfer  could 
be  made  the  next  day;  he  would  attend  to  it,  if 
she  would  come  to  his  ofi&ce.  She  went  away 
relieved— delighted,  too,  that  Bayard  did  not  ask 
her  questions. 

"The  girl's  a  Quixotic  fool!"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  after  Eleanor  had  left  the  parlor  of  the 
Howard  House. 

"No,"  returned  Laura,  "she's  not  a  fool;  she 
is  only  a  woman  with  all  the  impulsiveness  of  a 
woman  who  has  ideals — " 

"Without  ideas!"  sneered  Bayard. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that!  Half  the  fool- 
ish things  in  the  world  are  done  on  impulse;  and 
half  the  evil  and  treacherous  things,  to  conceal 
the  real  motive  of  the  first  action.  When  Eleanor 
realizes  that  this  cheap  act  of  restitution,  which 
she  does  because  she  is  in  love  with  Patrick 
Desmond,  has  made  her  father  poor,  she'll  move 
the  earth  to  undo  it."  Laura  laughed  cynically. 
"  If  she  knew  the  world  better,  she  would  wait 
and  trust  no  one.  But  let  her  go  on." 

Eleanor  found  that  Mrs.  Desmond  was  not 
alone  in  the  little  house.  She  had  two  visitors — 
Mr.  Stokes  and  Jack  Conlon.  Jack  had  come  to 
say  good-bye;  and  Mr.  Stokes,  who  missed  Pat- 
rick, had  called  to  ask  for  news.  Mr.  Stokes' 
listening  eyes  brightened  as  Eleanor  entered,  and 
he  gently  adjusted  his  blue  necktie.  Jack  looked 
at  her  with  interest.  Miss  Redwood  in  distress  was 
a  much  more  sympathetic  personality  in  his  eyes 
than  the  haughty  Miss  Redwood  of  prosperity. 

Eleanor  was  a  little  paler  than  usual.  When 
she  entered  the  room,  which  was  lighted  by  the 
soft  after-glow  of  sunset,  the  faint  perfume  of  the 
lilies  of  the  valley  in  her  belt  came  with  her. 


Mrs.  Desmond  breathed  a  prayer  of  gratitude 
that  Patrick  was  not  at  home.  He  might  have 
kept  his  promise  to  avoid  Eleanor,  if  she  were 
rich  and  courted;  but  Eleanor  poor  and  neg- 
lected would  conquer  with  a  glance.  To  Mrs. 
Desmond's  consternation  Eleanor  asked  for 
Patrick's  address.  This  the  old  lady  gave,  flat- 
tering herself  that  her  son  was  safe  out  of  the  way. 
Eleanor  hoped  that  Jack  Conlon  and  Mu 
Stokes  would  go;  she  longed  for  a  talk  with  Mrs. 
Desmond.  Mrs.Desmond  had  known  her  mother; 
she  had  learned  the  secret  of  living  peacefully 
and  patiently.  As  Eleanor  looked  at  the  cheerful 
old  face,  she  thought  of  the  "  celestial  brightness  " 
which,  Longfellow  tells  us,  made  Evangeline's 
face  more  beautiful  after  confession. 

Surrounded  by  people,  Eleanor  had  always 
been  alone.  She  had  followed  the  customs  of  the 
world  around  her,  but  she  had  always  secretly 
longed  for  a  better  one.  She  had  often  dreamed 
of  some  Forest  of  Arden,  to  which  she  could  go 
with  her  father  and  find  something  that  her  life 
lacked.  Unpractical  and  unspoiled,  she  valued 
love  above  all  things;  and  it  seemed  sad  to  her 
that  the  heart  that  loved  her  so  much — her  fa- 
ther's— should  be  filled  by  so  many  mere  earthly 
things.  In  Mrs.Desmond  she  saw  love  person- 
ified: her  son,  after  God,  filled  her  life.  And  in 
this  simple  old  woman,  with  toil-hardened  hands 
and  uncultivated  talk — whom  most  of  Eleanor's 
friends  looked  on  from  their  heights  as  an  igno- 
rant drudge,— she  saw  a  beautiful  soul,  which 
must  enshrine  a  treasure  as  rich  as  a  ruby  and 
as  soft  as  an  opal.  It  was  this  treasure  that 
Eleanor  coveted;  for  the  pure  in  heart  have 
intuitions  that  later,  when  they  receive  the  light, 
are  known  as  "instincts  of  faith."  And  Eleanor 
was  pure  in  heart  and  full  of  these  rare  intuitions. 

Jack  Conlon,  happy  in  his  own  father's  partial 
recovery,  was  most  solicitous  about  the  Judge. 
Mr.  Stokes  regretted  that  the  Minuet  of  Nations, 
which  Eleanor  had  quite  forgotten,  must  go  on 
without  her.  Mrs.  Desmond,  glad  that  Patrick 
was  out  of  the  way,  expressed  real  pleasure  in 
Eleanor's  visit,  and  offered  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  going  to 
church,  Mrs.Desmond,"  Eleanor  said;  "and,  if 
you  are,  I  should  like  to  walk  that  far  with  you." 

"  The  church  is  not  open  to-night,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Desmond  answered,  in  surprise  at  Eleanor's  re- 
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quest.  "Indeed  I  wish  it  was;  I  should  be  glad 
to  go  with  you." 

"  I  have  been  anxious  all  day,  and  I  had  an 
idea  that  a  visit  to  your  church  would  be  nice.  It 
is  so  restful  there." 

Mr.  Stokes  looked  surprised;  Jack  Conlon, 
amused, — "  restful "  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  non-Catholic  idea  of  the  Church. 

"You'll  be  turning  Catholic  before  you  know 
it,  Miss  Redwood,"  Mr.  Stokes  said,  smiling.  "  To 
young  people  of  your  tendencies  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  a  fatal  attraction." 

"  Why  '  fatal '?  "  demanded  Jack,  promptly. 

Eleanor,  with  equal  promptness,  saved  Mr. 
Stokes.  "I  am  attracted  toward  the  Catholic 
Church,"  she  said;  "I  must  admit  that,  because 
it  is  so  much  more  liberal  than  other  churches." 

Conlon  smiled,  and  Mr.  Stokes  fanned  himself 
with  his  early  straw-hat.  This  was  amazing! 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  stirring  her  tea.  "  Mr. 
Stokes  could  give  me  no  comfort  the  other  day 
when  papa  seemed  to  be  dying;  at  least,  he  didn't 
seem  to  think  there  was  any  comfort  for  me  in 
our  church.  Of  course,  I  knew  papa  had  not  read 
much  in  the  Bible  of  late  years — he  was  never  a 
professor  of  religion  you  know,  Mrs.  Desmond, 
— and  he  had  often  laughed  at  revivals  and  other 
things.  But  I  know  he  always  believed  in  a  God, 
though  not  the  strict,  Presbyterian  God  whom  he 
had  learned  to  dislike  when  he  was  a  boy — " 

Jack  Conlon  laughed ;  Mr.  Stokes  looked 
shocked;  Eleanor  stopped,  blushing. 

"  I  hope  I  don't  seem  irreverent,"  she  explained, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  I  merely  want  to  tell  you  how 
my  father  felt.  And  when  I  thought  he  was  dying, 
and  I  saw  that  he  seemed  to  think  so  much  of 
the  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  I  hoped  that 
there  might  be  a  chance  for  him.  But  Mr.  Stokes 
seemed  to  believe  that  he  could  not  go  to  heaven; 
and  of  course,  as  there  is  no  middle  place,  he 
must  be  lost." 

"  But  there  is  a  middle  place,  Miss  Redwood," 
observed  Jack  Conlon:  "there  is  Purgatory." 

"Oh, indeed,  I  hope  so!"  said  Eleanor.  "And 
it  is  because  you  have  this  middle  place  for  poor 
people  who  are  not  fit  to  live  forever  with  demons, 
and  yet  not  good  enough  to  be  with  God  all  at 
once,  that  I  think  your  Church  is  so  liberal — " 

"I  said,"  interrupted  Mr.  Stokes,  solemnly, 
"that  a  liking  for  a  symbol,  a  mere  piece  of  metal, 


did  not  show  a  change  of  heart, — that  was  all." 

Jack  did  not  speak;  he  was  thinking.  Here  was 
a  new  evidence  that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome.  He 
had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a 
Protestant  admiring  the  Church  because  of 
"liberality." 

"Sure,  who  can  tell  what  Judge  Redwood's 
thoughts  were  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
death?"  asked  Mrs.  Desmond.  "God  is  very 
good  and  very  merciful.  And  surely  the  soul  that 
looked  its  last  in  love  and  penitence  on  the  face 
of  the  thorn-crowned  Lord  couldn't  be  fit  com- 
pany for  devils  for  ever  and  ever!" 

"Thank  you!"  cried  Eleanor,  thinking  that 
she  had  never  heard  sweeter  poetry  than  came 
from  the  lips  of  this  uneducated  woman. 

"  Don't  thank  me,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond, 
rising  from  her  seat  and  finding  her  prayer-book 
in  a  closet  near  the  mantelpiece.  She  took  a  little 
printed  slip  from  between  its  leaves.  "Here's 
something  that  will  help  you;  'tis  the  Memorare. 
Say  that  every  day  with  all  your  heart,  and  every- 
thing will  come  right." 

Eleanor  took  the  slip  with  an  eagerness  that 
scandalized  Mr.  Stokes.  "Indeed  I  will,  Mrs. 
Desmond!"  she  answered. 

"  Symbols,"  he  suggested,  gently,  "do  not  make 
for  salvation.  I  distrust  the  use  of  symbols:  they 
obscure  the  real." 

"And  what  do  you  believe,  Mr.  Stokes?"  Jack 
Conlon  demanded,  suddenly.  "  Do  you  believe 
that  Christ  is  God?" 

Mr.  Stokes'  face  became  painful  to  look  at;  he 
was  a  truthful  man,  and  felt  obliged  to  answer. 

"  I  hardly  know.  Emerson's  belief  in  the  po- 
tentiality of  all  noble  men — of  Socrates,  of  Plato, 
of  Marcus  Aurelius — " 

"  Don't  go  any  further! "  said  Jack,  with  a  look 
at  Mrs.  Desmond's  frightened  face.  "  I  presume, 
then,"  he  added,  with  a  touch  of  unwarrantable 
sarcasm,  "that  if  you  do  pray  to  the  Son  of  God, 
you  look  on  Him  merely  as  a  Unitarian  saint, 
like  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  rest!" 

Mr.  Stokes  seemed  startled.  This  assertion 
had  a  sting  in  it  for  him;  he  did  not  know  how 
to  answer  it;  he  wished  he  had  held  his  tongue. 

"Just  as  I  am,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  put  my 
burden  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  without  one  plea." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Stokes,"  murmured  Jack,  gently, 
"you  know  that  does  not  satisfy  you!" 
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Mr.  Stokes  sighed;  he  knew  that  he  was  at  sea, 
yet  he  hated  to  think  of  Eleanor  Redwood's 
finding  comfort  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  the  young  men  did  not  go,  Eleanor  took 
her  leave.  "  I  am  about  to  send  Mr.  Desmond 
some  papers,  which  he  must  not  think  of  return- 
ing: they  are  his,"  she  said,  clasping  Mrs.  Des- 
mond's extended  hand  cordially.  The  old  lady 
returned  the  pressure  warmly;  Patrick  was  safe, 
and  now  she  could  like  Eleanor  unreservedly. 

"Your  Church  may  yet  get  a  convert  in  Eleanor 
Redwood,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness,  as  he  and  Jack  Conlon  walked  home- 
ward. "  It  won't  be  prayer,  as  the  old  lady  thinks, 
but  Desmond  that  will  bring  her  into  the  fold." 

"You  do  her  injustice,  Stokes,"  the  other 
answered.  "You  don't  understand;  you  see  only 
the  human  side  of  life.  She  is  not  thinking  of 
Desmond  at  all — in  that  way." 

Jack  Conlon,  too,  had  his  intuitions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Clove  the  dear  cross  in  twain. 
And  raised,  to  mock  high  Heaven, 
The  fickle  weather-vane. 

Well  named  and  rightly  chosen, 

Sign  of  a  changing  creed. 
Shifting  with  every  doctrine. 

Powerless  in  time  of  need. 
Better  the  cross  low-lying. 

Better  the  ruined  shrine. 
Better  the  broken  altar. 

Than  mockery  like  thine. 

Yet  short  thine  hour  of  triumph, 

O  faithless  weather-vane! 
No  power  hadst  thou  to  solace 

The  hour  of  mortal  pain. 
For  see!  the  Church  all  glorious 

The  tyrant's  chain  hath  riven. 
And  Jesus'  Cross  victorious 

Still  points  the  way  to  heaven. 


Cross  and  Weather-Vane. 


Among  the  Living  and  the  Dead. 


BY   ANGELIQUE   DE   LANDE. 

jniME  was  when  every  steeple 

A  shining  cross  upreared; 
Time  was  when  all  the  people 

That  holy  sign  revered, — 
When  king  and  lord  and  peasant 

In  lowliest  homage  bent 
Before  the  Omnipresent 

In  Love's  great  Sacrament. 

Then  little  wayside  stations. 

Cross-crowned  and  Virgin-shrined, 
Rang  with  the  supplications 

Of  mortals  heaven-inclined; 
Nightly  the  pilgrim  tarried 

Those  holy  shades  within. 
And  there  the  mourner  carried 

The  burden  of  his  sin. 

But  ruthless  Devastation 
Laid  waste  the  peaceful  land, 

High-handed  Profanation 
Cross,  shrine  and  altar  banned; 

Despots,  to  plunder  given. 


BY   THE    REV.  ANDREW   DOOLEY. 

THE  exact  relation  of  the  sun  to  the  horizon 
never  cost  me  a  thought  as  I  ascended  the 
western  steps  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
one  day  a  month  or  two  ago.  So  marked  an 
irregularity  were  unpardonable  under  ordinary 
circumstances;  but  my  plea  is  that  I  felt  tired 
with  walking,  and  was  in  quest  of  a  resting-place. 
Contenting  myself,  therefore,  with  glancing  at 
my  watch,  I  found  I  had  an  hour  to  spare;  and, 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Ludgate  Hill,  I  bethought 
me  of  the  great  Cathedral.  Fortunately,  the  time 
for  public  service  was  a  good  two  hours  off; 
otherwise  my  theological  tenets  would  hardly 
have  permitted  of  my  entering,  even  though  my 
purpose  at  its  worst  was  to  make  a  mild  study  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  architecture  while  rest- 
ing my  wearied  feet. 

Having  passed  through  the  portal,  the  clatter 
of  feet  in  every  quarter  of  the  huge  pile  fell 
upon  my  ear;  and  my  eye  was  immediately 
caught  by  the  owners  thereof,  loitering  here  and 
there,  and  up  and  down,  and  everywhere.  I  pro- 
ceeded^to  a  seat  under  the  dome,  and  part  of 
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my  twofold  purpose  was  thus  in  process  of  ac- 
complishment. Then  I  set  about  noting  the 
architecture,  but  was  baffled  at  every  endeavor. 
Something  seemed  to  prompt  me  thuswise  at 
every  moment:  "Why  such  attention  to  a  temple 
built  by  hands?  Behold  around  you  temples  of 
divine  creation.  Attend  to  them."  After  the 
fashion,  somewise^  of  the  "  one  of  three "  in  the 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  I  could  not  choose  but  hear. 
I  obeyed  the  prompting  therefore,  and  this  is 
what  I  observed: 

The  number  of  people  in  the  Cathedral  would 
be  called  a  crowd  if  collected  together  into  an 
average-sized  church;  but  scattered  as  they  act- 
ually were  through  the  huge  edifice,  a  "  sprink- 
ling of  humanity "  would  describe  them.  There 
were  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  pairs,  nodding 
and  smiling  as  they  perambulated  the  aisles. 
Their  demeanor  was  perfectly  correct;  in  fact, 
so  far  as  my  poor  judgment  went,  it  was  the 
cream  of  nineteenth -century  refinement.  For  all 
that,  it  was  as  easily  seen  that  their  conversation 
was  perfectly  oblivious  of  anything  sacred  in 
their  surroundings.  Groups  here  and  there  were 
standing,  with  mingled  languor  and  interest,  be- 
fore the  statues,  say  of  Nelson,  Macaulay,  Corn- 
wallis,  and  Sir  John  Moore;  while  isolated  indi- 
viduals, young  and  old,  and  of  both  sexes,  were 
treading  the  spacious  floor — some  interestedly, 
some  without  the  shadow  of  a  purpose;  some  to 
be  seen,  some  to  while  away  the  time,  some  to 
keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  Conversation  in  a 
subdued  tone  was  distinctly  audible  amid  the 
pedal  clatter;  and  the  general  bearing  of  the 
pedestrians  was  of  that  easy  decorum  which  may 
be  witnessed  in  the  public  parks  on  a  quiet 
summer  afternoon. 

There  were  others  besides  pedestrians:  quite  as 
many  were  sitting  as  were  walking.  And  if  I  were 
compelled  to  state  some  difference,  collectively, 
between  the  sitters  and  the  walkers,  I  should 
say  the  latter  were  in  great  part  sight-seers  and 
strangers,  while  the  former  knew  every  angle  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  were  listless  of  further  inves- 
tigation. Right  in  front  of  me,  a  few  paces  distant, 
was  a  group  of  three  middle-aged  ladies.  Two 
were  sitting  in  fashion  orthodox  upon  a  chair 
each;  the  third  was  facing  them,  half  leaning, 
half  sitting  against  the  back  of  a  chair  belonging 
to  the  forward  row.  They  were  enjoying  a  very 


cozy  tete  a  tete — but  I  don't  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  they  were  talking  about  their  neighbor's 
wife.  To  my  right  there  were  two  poor  men  of 
the  laboring  class,  and  they  were  fast  asleep. 
Anxiety  was  written  in  deep  lines  upon  their 
features.  In  both  cases  "  the  sleeve  of  care  "  was 
ravelled  beyond  permanent  repair,  and  they  had 
coat  sleeves  to  suit.  That  the  former  was  knitted 
up  for  at  least  a  little  while  imparted,  in  my  mind, 
a  touch  of  softness  to  the  general  asperity  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  spectacle  was  by  no  means  singular. 
On  my  exit  I  noticed  three  poor  women,  of  a 
similar  status,  with  their  heads  upon  their  bosoms 
and  in  total  oblivion  of  this  world;  and  I  believe 
you  may  witness  something  like  this  every  day,  if 
you  go  there  at  the  right  time. 

St.  Paul's,  indeed,  is  not  the  poor  man's  church, 
and  such  of  the  poor  as  go  there  have  sleep  as 
their  main  purpose.  This,  however,  is  somewhat 
digressive.  My  eye  lighted  on  a  quasi-gtuKt^X  just 
as  he  was  yawning  heavily.  In  one  hand,  caught 
by  the  middle,  was  a  walking-stick  with  a  superb 
knob,  and  encircling  the  fingers  of  the  other  were 
massive  rings  of  golden  hue.  It  was  then  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  dreaming  of  luncheon  since  break- 
fast, and  now  remembered,  to  his  supreme  satis- 
faction, that  another  hour  could  be  whiled  away 
in  eating  it.  One  young  gentleman  to  my  direct 
northwest  was  reading  something  which  I  fancied 
I  recognized  as  the  "  Boys  of  England."  Some 
were  gazing  at  the  concave  dome,  some  at  the 
reredos,  some  at  one  another,  some  nowhere. 
Of  kneeling  there  was  none.  Ever  and  anon  the 
north  and  west  doors  of  the  mighty  temple  swung 
upon  their  hinges  as  they  were  pushed  by  the 
comers-in;  but  of  those  that  entered — and  there 
must  have  been  some  hundreds  during  my  stay 
— all,  save  two,  chose  to  walk  or  to  mope  or  to 
sit  down.  I  said  save  two.  A  young  lady  of  about 
twenty-three,  having  arrived  at  a  chair  within  my 
view,  knelt  devotionally  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
arose  and  sat  down.  A  gentleman  of  about  thirty 
did  the  same.  I  was  somewhat  touched  by  both 
incidents.  Why  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  there  was  something  so  native  to  Cathol- 
icism in  the  act  of  kneeling;  perhaps  because  of 
the  contrast  between  those  two  sincere  souls  and 
the  giddy  throng  that  were  thinking  vanity  or 
prattling  it  around  them. 
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I  arose  to  leave.  I  had  had  enough  of  St.  Paul's 
for  one  day.  Sweeping  around  one  of  the  corners 
on  my  way  to  the  northern  exit,  I  clashed  against 
a  solemn  verger,  who  was  pacing  pensively  up 
and  down  like  a  veritable  Cato  Redivivus.  He 
was  kindly  and  courteous  for  all  his  solemnity; 
he  begged  my  pardon  before  I  had  time  to  beg 
his,  for  the  fault  was  mine.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
I  ventured  the  compliment  (as  I  thought)  of 
saying  that  I  was  in  a  hurry,  as  he  perceived;  but 
would  gladly  wait  to  inspect  the  statue  of  the 
Eighth  Henry,  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  point 
it  out  to  me.  "  Haven't  got  him,  sir,"  was  the 
laconic  reply.  O  shade  of  Lord  George  Gordon! 
Has  Britain  come  to  this,  I  thought,  that  he  who 
delivered  it  from  the  "popish"  yoke  has  not 
«ven  an  ad  ret  memoriam  in  the  arch-temple  of 
No-popery?  Yet  so  it  is;  and  the  British,  forsooth, 
are  a  grateful  people.  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  "Protestant"  to  have  Anne  and  Harry 
beaming  benedictions  from  that  reredos,  instead 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  virgin  John?  Surely 
they  are  not  meditating  a  virginity  move  at 
Amen  Corner! 

About  a  week  after,  when  I  had  effaced  the 
warriors  and  statesmen  and  poets  and  philan- 
thropists generally  that  remained  imaged  on  the 
retina  of  the  mind  since  my  visit  to  St.  Paul's,  I 
found  myself  entering  the  Oratory  at  Brompton. 
St.  Paul's  and  the  Oratory  have  this  in  common: 
that  both  have  been  erected  since  the  "  Refor- 
mation," and  are  of  the  Roman  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Moreover,  of  heretical  places  of  worship 
erected  since  Protestantism  began  to  be,  St. 
Paul's  is  acknowledged  to  rank  first  in  magnifi- 
cence; and  of  Catholic  temples  erected  in  the 
same  period  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  the  Oratory  may  claim  pre-eminence.  It 
will  be  thus  seen  that  both  edifices  readily  lend 
themselves  to  comparison.  Brompton  is  hardly 
so  busy  a  quarter  as  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  it  is 
busy  enough,  however, — so  busy  that  one  becomes 
possessed  of  a  grateful  sense  of  relief  as  he  passes 
from  the  outside  glare  into  the  quiet  silence  of 
its  noblest  fane. 

Not  a  sound  caught  my  ear  as  I  entered,  save 
the  deep,  subdued  tones  and  the  clattering  tools 
of  some  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  or  beau- 
tifying one  of  the  altars.  There  was  no  idle  per- 
.  ambulating,  nor,  in  fact,  movement  of  any  kind, 


except  on  the  part  of  enterers  like  myself,  who 
were  making  their  way  to  a  kneeling  place  to  pay 
their  first  respects  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  or 
of  some  men  and  women  flitting  noiselessly  from 
one  altar  to  another  in  pursuance  of  their  favorite 
devotions.  Public  service  was  some  three  hours 
off,  and  therefore  those  in  the  church  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  were  engaged  in  private  exercises  of 
piety.  In  presence  of  the  high  altar,  where  I 
assumed  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved, 
there  were  sitting  and  kneeling  about  a  score  of 
isolated  persons — mostly  women, — intently  read- 
ing their  prayer-books,  or  intently  gazing  toward 
the  Tabernacle.  It  is  not  for  earthly  tongue  to 
say  which  were  burning  with  the  more  stilly 
brightness — the  lamps  in  the  sanctuary  or  the 
affections  of  these  fervent  souls.  Around  the 
magnificent  shrine  of  Our  Lady  there  were  a  half- 
dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  silent 
meditation.  I  had  just  read  the  Little  Hours  of 
the  Divine  Office  at  the  time,  and  I  could  not 
help  connecting  these  silent  worshippers  with 
the  text:  Quomodo  dilexi  legem  tuam  Domine! 
Tota  die  meditatio  mea  est, — "  How  I  have  loved 
Thy  law,  O  Lord!  Every  day  it  is  my  medita- 
tion." After  all,  there  is  a  fund  of  beauty  in  the 
thought  that  amid  the  multitudinous  sin  of 
Babylon-by-the-Thames  there  are  some — few 
indeed  they  may  be — who  are  not  forgetful  of 
Jesus  and  His  Holy  Mother.  From  the  vast  hosts 
who  fatten  on  scandal  and  monger  in  earthy 
abominations,  there  are  a  faithful  few,  thank 
God,  who  stand  apart  and  redeem  the  desolation, 
to  some  extent,  by  "  thinking  in  their  hearts  "  and 
holding  converse  with  the  saints. 

I  have  a  thought  here  that  is  not  foreign  to 
the  tenor  of  my  paper.  How  beautifully  sweet 
and  persuasive  is  that  education — and  that  edu- 
cation alone — which  is  blended  through  and 
through  with  the  piety  of  faith!  On  persons  pos- 
sessed of  such,  one  feels  he  can  lean  in  all  his 
trials  for  guidance  and  consolation;  and,  though 
they  stand  not  carved,  as  it  were,  in  living  relief 
among  the  vanity  which  is  called  society,  our 
own  hearts  tell  us  how  superior  is  their  worth  to 
that  of  certain  puffed  specimens  of  humanity, 
whose  sayings  and  doings  are  the  daily  food  of 
fools.  Oh,  how  pitiable  is  the  giddy  throng — the 
sight-seers  and  match-makers  and  gossipers  and 
morning-callers,  and  "society,"  as  glimpsed  at 
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through  the  newspapers, — how  pitiable  to  one 
who  makes  a  daily  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament! 

In  a  review  of  a  work  on  the  English  Cathe- 
drals, published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  the  Daily 
News  of  April  4, 1 891, says:  "Great  churches  are 
like  houses:  they  need  furnishing.  Some  of  ours, 
and  notably  Westminster,  are  furnished  by  their 
tombs;  but  all  of  them  want  that  upholstery 
which  is  supplied  in  Catholic  countries  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  worship.  Our  still  lingering 
dread  of  graven  images  is  a  misfortune  in  eccle- 
siastical art.  The  St.  Paul's  reredos  case,  and  the 
endless  disputes  over  the  internal  decoration  of 
the  building,  show  the  difficulty  of  doing  any- 
thing in  this  way  in  England.  The  contrast  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  is  not  only  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  in  bulk  and  massiveness, 
but,  strangely  enough,  in  an  air  of  comfort  which 
one  might  expect  to  find  wholly  wanting  in  a 
building  of  its  enormous  proportions." 

Quite  so.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  St.  Peter's,  but  I  can  conceive  the  Bromp- 
ton  Oratory  in  the  proportions  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
its  air  of  comfort,  as  compared  with  St.  Paul's,  to 
be  quite  as  marked  as  now.  But  does  not  the 
Daily  News  writer  seem  a  little  mixed  in  his 
reasoning?  If  graven  images, /^r  se,  beget  an  air 
of  comfort,  St.  Paul's  ought  to  be  a  very  comfort- 
able place  indeed.  Why,  it  is  graced  by  a  veritable 
gradation  of  graven  things,  from  the  portly  figure 
of  Queen  Anne  at  the  entrance  down  to  the 
spread-eagle  on  the  lecturn.  No,  it  is  not  the 
furniture  that  makes  a  house  comfortable,  after 
all,  but  furniture  to  suit.  And  if  the  Daily  News 
writer  had  said  so,  his  comparison  would  be 
faultless.  That  devotionizing  air  that  permeates 
the  Oratory  is  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
special  presence  of  the  hidden  God  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  all  Catholic  churches; 
but,  as  compared  with  St.  Paul's,  it  is  due  to  this: 
that  instead  of  a  "graven"  Nelson,  it  exalts  a 
"graven  "  St.  Joseph;  instead  of  a  fierce  Welling- 
ton, a  sweet  St.  Philip  Neri;  instead  of  a  nude 
Britannia,  a  chaste  Virgin  Mary;  instead  of  the 
ambitious  statesman,  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our 
Blessed  Lord. 


The  evils  of  life  are  not  so  much  social  or 
political  as  personal,  and  a  personal  reform  only 
can  eradicate  them. — ^^ Questions  of  the  Soul." 


The  Olden  MlcTsummer  Eve. 


BY   MARION   AMES   TAGGART. 


WHEN,  at  the  command  of  Pope  St.  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  St.  Augustine  set  forth  to 
evangelize  Britain,  he  found  that  country  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  brought  about  by  its  changes 
of  destiny.  Still,  throughout  the  land  lingered 
the  fierce  faith  and  customs  of  its  old  British 
and  Druid  people,  mingled  with  traditions  of 
the  Romans  who  had  conquered  them;  and  these 
again  overthrown  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saxon, 
bringing  with  him  his  gods  and  heroes,  more: 
nearly  akin  to  the  early  British  possessors  of  the 
soil  than  to  the  Latin  civilization  of  Rome. 
With  the  monks  came  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  elevating  thought;  the  skin-clad 
Saxon  learned  dimly  of  something  higher  than: 
war  and  wassail;  and  in  Britain,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Church  had  to  meet  the  problem  of  weaning, 
the  people  not  only  from  their  gods,  but  from 
pagan  customs  dear  to  their  hearts  for  old  associa- 
tion's sake.  There  too,  as  elsewhere,  such  of  these 
customs  as  were  innocent  the  Church  adopted, 
and  transmuted  from  pagan  to  Christian  ends. 

Of  all  the  festivals  of  heathendom  none  was 
more  widely  spread  than  that  of  the  summer 
solstice,  still  half  remembered  as  Midsummer 
Day;  and  it  chanced  that  at  this  very  time  the 
Church  celebrated  the  feast  of  one  of  her  great- 
est saints,  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Outside 
of  the  Holy  Family  itself,  there  is  no  figure  in 
the  group  of  the  Incarnation  standing  out  with 
such  prominence  as  that  of  St.  John.  Whether 
for  this  reason,  or  because  to  the  savage  Saxon 
the  Saint  clad  in  skins,  and  from  the  wilderness 
calling  the  people  to  repentance,  was  easily  un- 
derstood,— in  any  case,  the  Baptist  became  the 
most  widely  honored  of  all  the  saints  during 
these  early  ages  of  the  English  Church. 

A  wheel  was  one  of  the  symbols  used  by  the 
British  at  Yule — the  winter  solstice, — represent- 
ing by  its  revolutions  the  return  of  the  sun.  So 
at  midsummer  the  same  symbol  was  prominent 
from  similar  reasons,  figuring  the  descent  of  the 
sun  after  the  summer  solstice.  This  wheel  was 
wrapped  in  straw,  lighted,  and  then  sent  rollings 
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downward  from  a  mountain  top;  and  as  it  re- 
volved, encircled  in  fire,  must  have  forcibly  re- 
minded the  people  of  the  event  they  celebrated 
— the  descent  of  Beal,  their  sun  god,  begun  on 
that  day.  We  find  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the 
wheel  used  as  of  old,  no  longer  with  its  heathen 
significance,  but  as  an  innocent  pastime,  looked 
upon  as  peculiar  to  that  season. 

All  over  Britain,  in  the  early  time,  fires  were 
kindled  on  Midsummer  Eve  as  part  of  the  re- 
joicing of  the  summer  solstice.  Simple  "joy 
fires "  these  vftrt—feux  des  joie;  but  they  soon 
grew  to  have  a  higher  meaning.  Fire  lent  itself 
readily  and  naturally  to  be  a  symbol  of  St.  John, 
the  light-bearer, — he  who  pointed  out  the  Light 
of  the  world,  the  Fire  that  warmed  the  hearts  of 
mankind  with  divine  charity;  and  so  we  find  the 
midsummer  fires  of  the  Druid  British  alight, 
and  burning  through  the  Middle  Ages  on  St. 
John's  Eve.  So  universal  was  the  custom  that  it 
was  a  familiar  illustration,  thus  used  by  Mother- 
well: "The  fire  that's  lit  on  Beltane's  eve  may  weel 
be  black  gin  Yule."  Beltane,  or  Beal's  eve,  the 
eve  of  the  sun's  solstice — Midsummer  Day. 

These  fires  were  made  from  materials  collected 
as  gifts,  or  offerings  to  charity;  hence  has  been 
suggested  the  name,  from  bonus^  a  gift;  bon  fires, 
gift  fires.  Throughout  the  night  the  fires  were  kept 
up,  and  it  was  believed  cures  could  be  effected 
by  leaping  through  them;  so  that  men  and  boys, 
and  even  delicate  girls,  ran  through  the  flames; 
and  drove  the  cattle  through,  that  disease  and 
murrain  might  be  averted.  The  young  maidens 
danced  around  the  fire  all  night,  their  heads 
garlanded,  praying  for  health  and  other  blessings. 
In  Googes'  old  translation  of  Naogeorgus,  a 
still  older  poet,  we  find  the  following: 
« Then  doth  the  joyfuU  Feast  of  John  Baptist  take 

his  turne, 
When  bonfires  great,  with  lofty  flame,  in  eyerie 

towne  doe  burne ; 
And  young  men   round  about  with  maides  does 

daunce  in  everie  streete, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  motherwort,  or  else  with 

vervain  sweete, 
And  many  other  flowres  falre,  with  violets  in  their 

handes; 
Whereas  they  all  do  fondly  thinke  that  whosoever 

standes 
And  throw  the  flowres,  beholdes  the  flame,  his  eyes 

shall  feel  no  palne. 


When    thus   till   night   they   daunced    have,  they 

through  the  fire  amaine 
With  striving  mindes  doe  runne,  and  all  their  beastes 

they  cast  therein, 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  illes  may  there  con- 
sumed bee; 
Whereby  they  thinke  through  all  the  yeare  from 

agues  to  be  free. 
Some  others  get  a  rotten  wheel,  all  worne  and  cast 

aside, 
Which,  covered  round  with  strawe  and  tow,  they 

closely  hide, 
And  caryed  to  some  mountaines  by,  being  all  with 

fire  light, 
They  hurle  it  downe  with  violence,  when  dark  ap- 
pears the  night; 
Resembling  much  the  sunne  that  from  the  heavens 

downe  should  fall, 
A  straunge   and   monstrous   sight  it  seemes,  and 

fearefull  to  them  all: 
But  they  suppose  their  mischiefes  are  all  likewise 

thrown  to  hell, 
And  that  from  harmes  and  daungers  now  in  safetie 
here  they  dwell." 
The  years  of  modern  thought,  the  money- 
getting  age,  has  extinguished  the  "joy  fires"  one 
by  one,  till  now  only  in  Cornwall  is  found  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  custom. 

Another  of  the  medieval  observations  of  the 
Feast  of  St.  John  was  the  watch,  which  patrolled 
the  towns  all  night  to  secure  public  safety;  a 
custom  retained  in  Nottingham  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  though  elsewhere  abolished  earlier. 
Every  citizen  either  went  himself  to  perform  this 
duty  or  sent  a  substitute;  an  oath  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  being  administered  to  the  com- 
pany at  sunset.  This  watch  paraded  the  town  in 
bands  during  the  night,  each  person  wearing  a 
garland  of  flowers,  which  was  in  some  cases 
further  ornamented  by  ribbons  and  jewels.  In 
London,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  voluntary 
guard,  consisting  of  not  less  than  two  thousand 
men,  were  on  duty  not  only  on  St.  John's  Eve,  but 
also  on  that  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  watch- 
men bore  cressets,  or  torches,  enclosed  in  barred 
pots  on  the  top  of  long  poles;  and  these  moving 
lights,  augmented  by  the  bonfires  turning  night 
to  day,  must  have  been  impressive  in  an  age  when 
street  lighting  was  unknown.  The  nobles  came  to 
countenance  the  marching  guard,  and  the  whole 
scene  became  a  brilliant  pageant,  thus  described 
by  a  London  poet,  Richard  Niccolls,in  1616: 
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"The  goodly  buildings  that  till  then  did  hide 
Their  rich  array,  open'd  their  windows  wide 
"Where  kings,  great  peers,  and  many  a  noble  dame, 
Whose  bright,  pearl-glittering  robes  did  mock  the 

flame 
Of  the  night's  burning  lights,  did  sit  to  see 
How  every  senator  in  his  degree, 
Adorn'd  with  shining  gold  and  purple  weeds, 
And  stately  mounted  on  rich-trapped  steeds. 
Their  guard  attending,  through  the  streets  did  ride. 
Before  their  footbands,  graced  with  glittering  pride 
Of  rich  gilt  arms,  whose  glory  did  present 
A  sunshine  to  the  eye,  as  if  it  meant, 
Among  the  cresset  lights  shot  up  on  high. 
To  chase  dark  night  forever  from  the  sky ; 
While  in  the  streets  the  sticklers  to  and  fro, 
To  keep  decorum,  still  did  come  and  go 
Where  tables  set  were  plentifully  spread, 
And  at  each  door  neighbor  with  neighbor  fed." 

In  1510  King  Henry  VIII.  came  privately  to 
witness  the  gorgeous  display;  and  was  so  pleased 
that,  with  Queen  Catharine  and  a  train  of  nobles, 
he  came  openly  to  attend  the  succeeding  one  on 
the  eve  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  It  was  this  mon- 
arch, who  had  good  reason  to  fear  a  gathering  of 
armed  citizens,  that  abolished  the  picturesque 
old  custom  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 

A  very  beautiful  observance  of  St.  John's  Eve 
was  that  of  decorating  houses  with  the  green  of 
the  woodland.  The  people  went  out  into  the 
forests,  and  breaking  branches  of  trees,  bore  them 
home  and  placed  them  over  their  doors,  amid 
demonstrations  of  joy,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  that 
many  should  rejoice  at  St.  John's  birth.  This 
custom  was  spread  over  the  entire  country,  others 
were  local;  time  has  alike  effaced  them  all. 

In  Oxford  another  feature  was  introduced.  On 
St.  John's  Day  the  first  court  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege was  turned  into  a  bower  of  living  green,  and 
a  sermon  was  preached  from  the  stone  pulpit 
in  the  corner;  the  boughs  and  branches  being 
brought  that  the  preaching  might  resemble  that 
of  St.  John  in  the  wilderness.  "A  happy  time," 
says  the  same  old  poet  Niccolls,  "when  men 
knew  how  to  use  the  gift  of  happy  peace." 

The  superstitions  of  Midsummer  Eve|were 
manifold.  It  was  held  in  Ireland,  and  probably  in 
England  too,  that  the  soul  left  the  body  in  sleep 
that  night,  and  wandered  abroad  to  that  place 
where  death  should  finally  prevent  its  return. 
Hence  probably  arose  that  widespread  custom 


of  sitting  up  all  night  on  Midsummer  Eve,  thus 
by  keeping  awake  averting  the  catastrophe  that 
threatened  the  sleeper.  A  Low  Dutch  proverb 
says  of  one  who  has  been  wakeful,  "He  has 
passed  a  St.  John  Baptist's  night,"  alluding  to 
the  same  custom  that  prevailed  in  England  of 
spending  that  night  without  sleep.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  season  productive  of  madness.  Olivia 
alludes  to  it  in  the  "Twelfth  Night,"  when  she 
says  Malvolio's  is  "a  very  midsummer  madness." 
Superstitions  of  a  sentimental  kind  are  myriad, 
many  of  them  identical  with  those  practised  on 
Halloween.  A  maid  was  to  go  backward  on 
Midsummer  Eve,  pluck  a  rose,  wrap  it  in  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper,  and  lay  it  away  till  Christmas 
Eve.  If  on  opening  it  then  it  was  found  withered 
and  brown,  despair  of  her  lover's  affection  poi- 
soned the  happiness  of  the  festal  day.  But  if  it 
was  found  fresh  and  retaining  its  color,  then 
with  joy  she  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  firmly 
believing  that  he  who  was  to  be  her  husband 
would  come  to  claim  it. 

Also  on  Midsummer  Eve  the  maidens  gathered 
the  orpine  branch,  and  set  it  in  clay  on  pieces 
of  slate  or  potsherd.  As  in  the  morning  it  was 
found  inclined  to  right  or  left,  she  read  whether 
her  love  should  prove  real  or  false.  St.  John's 
wort,  the  rose,  vervain,  trefoil  and  rue,  were  gath- 
ered on  this  night,  as  possessing  magical  qualities; 
and  certain  roots  were  sought  by  maidens  to  place 
under  their  pillows  to  give  soothsaying  dreams. 
The  maids  (to  whom  tradition  credits  most  of 
the  curiosity  as  to  the  future)  also  sowed  hemp 
exactly  at  midnight  on  the  mystic  night,  saying, 

"  Hemp  seed  I  sow,  hemp  seed  I  hoe ; 
And  he  that  is  my  true-love  come  after  me  and  mow." 
The  seed  of  the  fern,  growing  as  it  does  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  and  so  fine  as  to  be  nearly 
invisible,  was  supposed  by  analogy  to  possess  the 
power  of  making  others  so;  hence  on  Midsum- 
mer Eve  the  difficult  task  of  gathering  fern  seed 
in  a  dish  without  touching  the  plant  was  under 
taken.  It  was  the  young  men  who  chiefly  desired 
this  gift  of  invisibility,  and  most  frequently  made 
the  attempt  to  secure  it;  whether  there  was  con- 
nection between  their  wish  to  be  invisible  and 
the  hapless  maidens'  charms  to  call  up  appari- 
tions of  their  true  lover  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article  to  discuss. 
The  old  days  are  gone  forever,— the  days  of 
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childlike  superstition,  pretty,  light-hearted  prac- 
tices, and  the  venerable  follies  of  an  age  when  the 
race  was  in  its  infancy,  and  playtime  had  its  due 
place  as  well  as  worktime.  The  age  of  knowledge, 
materialism,  machinery,  has  come.  The  world  is 
grown  up  now,  is  even  growing  old,  and  Merry 
England  is  merry  no  longer.  The  race  has  ceased 
to  feel  as  a  child,  has  put  away  the  things  of  a 
child,  and  the  gay  marches,  blazing  fires,  and 
brilliant  pageants  are  seen  no  more  on  St.  John's 
Eve.  The  fairies  Ariel,  Puck  and  their  compan- 
ions, have  shrunk  from  the  noise  of  loom  and 
shuttle;  and  all  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Eng- 
land could  wander  forever  through  the  woods  on 
Midsummer  Eve  with  no  danger  of  fairy  hands 
laying  the  magic  herb  upon  their  eyelids,  as  on 
the  immortal  night  of  which  Shakspeare  wrote. 
Seen  through  the  vanishing  glass  of  the  centu- 
ries, those  days  look  very  beautiful;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  glare  of  this  age  of  enlightenment 
we  pause  to  cast  a  wistful  glance  backward  into 
the  deep  shade  of  the  forest,  whence  issue  the 
joyful  men  of  olden  England  bearing  the  branches 
to  make  merry  on  St  John's  Eve. 


duty  to-day.  It  was  cast  in  Spain,  and  bears  the 
date  1 7 19.  The  little  presb5rtery  has  its  own  tale 
to  tell.  Here  Louis  Philippe,  weary  with  his  long 
canoe  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  rested  for 
many  weeks.  A  German  prince,  a  grandson  of  a 
Venetian  doge,  and  many  noblemen  of  high  rank 
and  various  nationalities,  have  here  enjoyed  sweet 
and  pious  seclusion. 

But  a  tragic  fate  threatens  the  historic  land- 
mark. The  ever-changing  waters  of  the  swift- 
flowing  river  have  eaten  away  the  bank,  and 
to-day  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  is  literally  upon 
the  very  brink,  its  graves  partially  washed  away, 
and  the  building  itself  in  danger  of  immediate 
and  complete  destruction  from  the  unsparing 
stream.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  been  given  wide 
publicity,  and  an  association  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  this  precious  relic.  It 
will  be  moved  to  a  safe  distance  inland,  where, 
let  us  hope,  it  may  be  preserved  for  many  more 
happy  years. 


Readings  from  Remembered  Books. 


A  Romantic  Little  Church. 

SEVERAL  years  before  the  fair  city  of  New 
Orleans  began  to  rise,  like  a  lotus  flower,  from 
the  oozy  lowlands  of  Southern  Louisiana,  the 
French  established  a  trading  post  at  Point 
Couple,  some  miles  above  what  is  now  Baton 
Rouge.  Within  fifty  years  the  traces  of  the  old 
foundations  of  their  fort  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  post  was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Bienville;  the 
fortifications  were  a  protection  from  the  Indians, 
then  alert  and  aggressive. 

In  due  time  the  beautiful  land  in  the  vicinity 
became  a  favorite  halting  place  for  colonists;  and 
some  of  the  best  blood  of  France  and  Spain 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  settlers  who  gathered  about 
the  fort  and  built  a  little  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Francis,  near  by.  Sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  pioneers, 
Indians  who  had  learned  the  story  of  the  Cross, 
proud  Castilians  and  chivalrous  Frenchmen, 
knelt  together  before  the  quaint  altar,  and  laid 
their  dead  away  in  the  picturesque  churchyard. 
The  bell  which  called  the  faithful  together  does 


THE    EXAMPLE    OF    SOLOMON. 

WHO  was  so  variously  gifted,  so  inwardly 
endowed,  so  laden  with  external  blessings 
as  Solomon?  On  whom  are  lavished,  as  on  him, 
the  titles  and  the  glories  of  the  Eternal  Son, 
God  and  Man?  The  only  aspect  of  Christ's 
adorable  Person  which  his  history  does  not  rep- 
resent, does  but  bring  out  to  us  the  peculiarity 
of  his  privileges.  He  does  not  symbolize  Christ's 
sufferings;  he  was  neither  a  priest,  nor,  like  David 
his  father,  had  he  been  a  man  of  strife  and  toil 
and  blood.  Everything  which  betokens  mortality, 
everything  which  savors  of  the  fall,  is  excluded 
from  our  idea  of  Solomon.  He  is  as  if  an  ideal  of 
perfection;  the  king  of  peace,  the  builder  of  the 
Temple,  the  father  of  a  happy  people,  the  heir 
of  an  empire,  the  wonder  of  all  nations;  a  prince, 
yet  a  sage;  palace-bred,  yet  taught  in  the  schools; 
a  student,  yet  a  man  of  the  world;  deeply  read 
in  human  nature,  yet  learned  too  in  animals  and 
plants.  He  has  the  crown  without  the  cross,  peace 
without  war,  experience  without  suffering;  and 
all  this  is  not  in  the  mere  way  of  men,  or  from 
the  general  providence  of  God,  but  vouchsafed 
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to  him  from  the  very  hands  of  his  Creator,  by  a 
particular  designation,  and  as  the  result  of  in- 
spiration. He  obtained  it  when  young;  and  where 
shall  we  find  anything  so  touching  in  the  whole 
of  Scripture  as  the  circumstances  of  his  obtain- 
ing? Who  shall  accuse  him  of  want  of  religious 
fear  and  true  love,  whose  dawning  is  so  beautiful? 

When  the  Almighty  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  and  said, 
"Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee";  "O  Lord  God," 
he  made  answer, "Thou  hast  made  Thy  servant 
king  instead  of  David  my  father;  and  I  am  but 
a  child,  and  know  not  how  to  go  out  and  come 
in.  And  Thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
which  Thou  hast  chosen, — an  immense  people, 
which  can  not  be  numbered  nor  counted  for 
multitude."  Accordingly,  he  asked  for  nothing 
else  but  the  gift  of  wisdom,  to  enable  him  to 
govern  his  people  well;  and  as  his  reward  for  so 
excellent  a  petition,  he  received  not  only  the 
wisdom  for  which  he  had  asked,  but  those  other 
gifts  for  which  he  had  not  asked.  "And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Solomon,  Because  thou  hast  asked  this 
thing,  and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life, 
nor  riches,  nor  the  lives  of  thine  enemies,  but 
hast  asked  for  thyself  wisdom  to  discern  judg- 
ment, behold  I  have  done  to  thee  according  to 
thy  words;  and  I  have  given  to  thee  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart,  so  that  none  has  been  like 
thee  before  thee,  nor  shall  rise  after  thee.  Yea, 
and  the  things  also  which  thou  didst  not  ask  I 
have  given  to  thee — to  wit,  riches  and  glory,  so 
that  none  has  been  like  to  thee  among  the  kings 
in  all  days  heretofore." 

Rare  inauguration  to  his  greatness!  The  most 
splendid  of  monarchs  owes  nothing  to  injustice 
or  to  cruelty  or  to  violence  or  to  treachery,  noth- 
ing to  human  art  or  to  human  arm,  that  he  is  so 
powerful,  so  famous,  and  so  wise.  It  is  a  divine 
gift  which  endued  him  within,  which  clothed  him 
without.  What  was  wanting  to  his  blessedness? 
Seeking  God  in  his  youth,  growing  up  year  after 
year  in  sanctity,  fortifying  his  faith  by  wisdom,  and 
his  obedience  by  experience,  and  his  aspirations 
by  habit,  what  shall  he  not  be  in  the  next  world, 
who  is  so  glorious  in  this?  He  is  a  saint  ready- 
made;  he  is  in  his  youth  what  others  are  in  their 
age;  he  is  fit  for  heaven  ere  others  begin  the  way 
heavenward.  Why  should  he  delay?  What  lacks 
he  yet?    Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot? 


Why  does  he  remain  longer  on  earth,  when  he  has 
already  won  his  crown,  and  may  be  carried  away 
in  a  happy  youth,  and  be  securely  taken  into  God's 
keeping,  not  with  the  common  throng  of  holy 
souls,  but,  like  Enoch  and  Elias,  passing  his  long 
mysterious  ages  up  on  high,  in  some  fit  secret 
paradise  till  the  day  of  redemption?  Alas!  he 
remains  on  earth  to  show  us  that  there  might  be 
one  thing  lacking  amidst  that  multitude  of  graces; 
to  show  that  though  there  be  in  a  man  all  faith, 
all  hope,  all  love,  all  wisdom;  though  there  be 
an  exuberance  of  merits,  it  is  all  but  a  vanity,  it 
is  only  a  woe  in  the  event,  if  one  gift  be  wanting — 
the  gift  of  perseverance.  He  was  in  his  youth 
what  others  hardly  are  in  age;  well  were  it  had 
he  been  in  his  end  what  the  feeblest  of  God's 
servants  is  in  his  beginning. 

His  great  father,  whose  sanctity  had  been 
wrought  into  him  by  many  a  fight  with  Satan,  and 
who  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  persevere,  when 
his  death  drew  near,  as  if  in  prophecy  rather 
than  in  prayer,  had  spoken  thus  of  and  to  his 
son  and  his  people:  "  God  said  to  me.  Thou  shalt 
not  build  a  house  to  My  name,  because  thou  art 
a  man  of  war  and  hast  shed  blood.  Solomon, 
thy  son,  shall  build  My  house  and  My  courts;  for 
I  have  chosen  him  to  Me  for  a  son,  and  I  will 
be  to  him  a  father;  and  I  will  establish  his  king- 
dom even  forever,  if  he  shall  persevere  to  do  My 
precepts  and  judgments  as  at  this  day.  And  thou, 
Solomon,  my  son,  know  the  God  of  thy  father, 
and  serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing 
mind;  for  if  thou  shalt  forsake  Him,  He  will  cast 
thee  off  forever."  And  then,  when  he  had  col- 
lected together  the  precious  materials  for  that 
house  which  he  himself  was  not  to  build,  and  was 
resigning  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  "  I  know,"  he 
said,  "  O  my  God,  that  Thou  provest  hearts  and 
lovest  simplicity;  wherefore,  have  I  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  heart  and  with  joy  offered  to  Thee 
all  these  things.  And  Thy  people  too,  which  are 
present  here,  have  I  seen  with  great  joy  to  offer 
to  Thee  their  gifts.  O  Lord  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Israel,  our  fathers,  keep  forever  this  will 
of  our  hearts,  and  let  this  mind  remain  always  for 
the  worship  of  Thee.  And  to  Solomon  also,  my 
son,  give  a  perfect  heart,  that  he  may  keep  Thy 
commandments  and  Thy  testimonies  and  Thy 
ceremonies,|and  do  all  things,  and  build  the  build- 
ing for  the  which  I  have  provided  the  charges." 
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quent  degradation  of  the  drama,  were  the  work 
of  Puritanism.  The  gradual  elevation  and  puri- 
fication of  the  theatre  is  taking  place  in  our  own 
time,  and  no  man  has  been  more  instrumental 
in  this  upward  tendency  than  Mr.  Augustin  Daly, 
of  New  York.  When  he  began  this  work,  the 
"first  nights"  were  attended  by  men  only,  who 
went  in  order  to  see  whether  they  might  permit 
their  wives  and  children  to  go  later.  Mr.  Daly 
has  now  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  through  his  efforts,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
theatre  is  not  looked  on  as  entirely  bad,  except 
by  very  narrow  or  very  old-fashioned  people. 
It  required  some  boldness  to  put  the  "Pater" 
on  the  modern  stage,  it  is  so  intensely  religious 
in  spirit,  and  its  teaching  is  so  direct;  but  Mr. 
Augustin  Daly  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it.  The 
time  had  come,  and  his  efforts  had  hastened  it. 
The  production  of  the  "Pater" — adapted  as 
"The  Prayer" — ^was  most  successful  in  every  way 
at  Notre  Dame;  and  the  verdict  was  that  such  a 
play  could  be  thoroughly  appreciated  only  by 
a  Catholic  audience. 


The  craze  for  Buddhism  is  manifestly  so  hol- 
low and  artificial  in  our  country  that  it  seems 
almost  absurd  to  notice  it  at  all;  but  it  may  sur- 
prise some  people  to  know  that  to  be  a  Buddhist 
and  to  attain  nirvanay  which  is  annihilation,  a 
man  must  shave  his  head,  put  on  a  yellow  robe, 
take  a  begging  bowl  in  one  hand,  a  talipat  fan 
in  the  other,  go  barefoot,  and  be  a  celibate. 
Buddha  taught  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  attain 
salvation.  What,  then,  becomes  of  American 
Buddhists  who  wear  patent-leather  shoes? 


Considerable  excitement  reigned  among  the 
Catholics  of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  France,  last 
month,  when  it  was  announced,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  well  known  as 
having  been  separated  from  his  legitimate  wife, 
had  contracted,  in  a  Catholic  church  at  Rome,  a 
second  marriage.  It  was  stated  that  special  and 
peculiar  dispensations  had  been  granted.  The 
public  asked  what  had  become  of  the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  matter  caused 
much  scandal.  (There  have  been  scandals  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  United  States.)  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  at  once  inquired  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  published  statement,  and  received 


from  Cardinal  Parrochi  a  prompt  letter  explain- 
ing what  had  been  done.  The  only  dispensation 
granted  was  on  the  point  of  jurisdiction — that  is, 
the  contracting  parties  were  permitted  to  marry 
before  a  priest  other  than  their  pastor  or  his 
delegate.  Both  man  and  woman  solemnly  swore 
that  they  were  free  from  all  engagements,  and  at 
perfect  liberty  to  enter  into  the  contract.  So  the 
Pope  did  not  sanction  divorce,  but  the  so-called 
Catholic  gentleman  swore  to  a  lie,  and  committed 
a  sacrilege  before  settling  down  into  a  state  of 
bigamy.  When  this  sad  story  is  repeated  by  the 
secular  press,  it  will  be  told  in  a  different  way 
from  this. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  published  a 
cable  communication  briefly  describing  the  cer- 
emonies attending  the  dedication  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montmartre,  Paris.  In  his 
report  the  writer  was  foolish  enough  to  state  that 
the  Pope  had  granted  "seven  years'  indulgence 
of  sins,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  complete  the 
edifice."  In  the  first  place,  an  indulgence  for  sins 
has  never  been  thought  of  in  the  Church;  such 
an  absurdity  has  existed  only  in  benighted  or 
bigoted  minds.  Besides,  an  indulgence — which 
relates  simply  to  the  remission  of  the  temporal 
punishment  that  justice  may  require  after  the 
sin  has  been  forgiven — has  never  been,  nor  can 
be,  made  the  subject  of  barter  or  sale. 


The  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  left  his  immense 
property  to  the  city  of  Geneva,  disinheriting  his 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Colmar,  who  was  con- 
verted to  the  Church  by  Father  Lacordaire,  in 
1826.  The  Duke  was  inflexibly  hostile  to  her  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  will  of  this  stern  and 
unreasonable  man  is  being  contested  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Duchess. 


The  death  of  Cardinal  Alimonda,  Archbishop 
of  Turin,  takes  away  one  of  the  most  notable 
figures  in  the  Sacred  College.  Born  in  181 8,  his 
early  training  and  education  were  such  as  to  fit 
him  for  the  most  important  and  onerous  ofiices 
in  the  Church,  of  which  he  afterward  became 
a  most  exemplary  priest.  Later  on  he  interested 
himself  in  journalism,  and  was  distinguished  by 
his  strenuous  advocacy  of  Dr.  Newman's  cause  in 
1852.  His  knowledge  was  at  once  extensive  and 
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exact,  and  his  eloquence  earned  for  him  the  title 
of  the  "Lacordaire  of  Italy."  All  his  writings 
are  highly  prized.  But  more  admirable  than  his 
learning  and  eloquence  was  his  unaffected  piety 
and  his  tender  love  for  the  Mother  of  our  Re- 
deemer. His  last  prayer  before  receiving  the  Holy 
Viaticum  was:  "Blessed  Mary,  I  recommend  my- 
self to  you.  I  believe  in  you,  and  I  hope  in  your 
help  in  this  extreme  hour.  I  recommend  myself 
to  the  charity  of  all,  that  all  may  pray  for  my  poor 
soul.  I  pray  for  my  friends,  for  my  dear  Arch- 
bishop, who  now  brings  to  me  the  Treasure  of 
treasures,  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
of  Love.  Jesus,  come  to  me! " 


On  Friday,  the  5th  inst.,  the  Festival  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  took  place  the  solemn  dedication 
of  the  Church  of  the  Sacr^  Coeur,  the  noble 
edifice  which  crowns  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
Paris.  Though  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
corner-stone  was  laid,  the  work  is  still  far  from 
being  complete.  However,  a  fair  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral effect  can  now  be  obtained.  The  grand  basilica 
is  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  is  a  monument  to 
the  faith  and  generosity  of  French  Catholics. 
$5,000,000  have  already  been  expended  in  its 
construction. 

Originally  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Montmartre  has  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
nearly  eighteen  centuries.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  events  in  its  history  are  the  foundations 
there  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice.  The  first  founders  of  the  Oratory 
in  France  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Montmartre 
to  beg  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  institute. 


Bob  Ingersoll's  statements  regarding  literature 
are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  his  references  to 
religion.  The  Critic  thus  notices  his  eulogy  of 
Walt  Whitman,  which  has  lately  borrowed  the 
dignity  of  print:  "Its  first  line  has  the  astound- 
ing statement  that  'in  the  year  iSjS  the  American 
people  knew  but  little  of  books.  Young  and  Pollok^ 
Addison  and  Watts^  were  regarded  as  great  poets  (!). 
Some  of  the  more  reckless  (!)  read  Thompson's 
"Secuons"  and  the  poems  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott!  And  so  on  through  a  string  of  extrava- 
gance and  nonsense,  limited  only  by  the  speaker's 
lack  of  a  perception  of  the  ridiculous.  In  1855 


Poe  had  been  dead  a  number  of  years;  Bryant 
and  Longfellow  and  Emerson  were  alive;  Haw- 
thorne was  here,  and  Lowell  and  Bancroft,  and 
a  throng  innumerable  of  minor  poets  and  essay- 
ists, each  the  author  of  some  one  charming  bit 
of  prose  or  verse  that  has  resisted  the  oxidation 
of  time.  It  is  offensive  to  be  praised  by  some 
people,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  Ingersoll's 
panegyric  on  Whitman:  et  tu, Brute!''  We  com- 
mend this  candid  critique  to  admirers  of  Inger- 
soll's raptures  on  religious  themes.  He  is  one  of 
those  who  write  "without  restriction." 


The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Amer- 
ica will  hold  its  twenty-first  General  Convention 
on  August  5,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  will  afford 
the  delegates  a  chance  to  see  not  only  the  many 
objects  of  interest  in  the  Capital,  but  to  visit 
Mount  Vernon,  the  Catholic  University,  historic 
Georgetown,  etc.  The  general  secretary  of  the 
Union  has  issued  an  urgent  circular  to  the  dele- 
gates, to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  so- 
cieties. This  convention  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  should  be  a  memorable  one. 


The  late  Father  Christie,  S.  J.,  who  was  one  of 
those  who  followed  Newman  into  the  Fold  of 
Rome,  was  a  distinguished  scholar  as  well  as  a 
zealous  missionary.  Under  his  direction,  in  1872, 
was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Catholic 
Progress^  a  monthly  periodical,  the  organ  of  the 
Young  Men's  Catholic  Association,  whose  staff 
of  contributors  included,  in  its  time,  many  dis- 
tinguished names.    

One  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  divine  and  supernatural  character  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  fact  of  its  wonderful 
propagation,  despite  obstacles  which,  if  it  were 
a  human  work,  must  have  speedily  compassed  its 
destruction.  The  latest  number  of  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  able  and 
deeply  interesting  article  entitled  "Eden  and 
the  Caenaculum,"  which  deals  with  man's  con- 
dition, hopes,  and  destiny,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Very  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit,  C.  S.  P.,  who  presents  this 
argument  in  the  following  concise  but  expres- 
sive words: 

^  The  Apostolic  Church  is  a  monument  attesting 
all  the  facts  of  the  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection  and 
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ascension  of  Jesus  Christ;  just  as  the  Washington 
Monument  is  an  attestation  of  the  character  and 
deeds  of  the  Father  of  our  Country.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment witnessing  to  the  fact  that  from  heaven  He 
sent  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  Apostles,  giving 
them  power  to  accomplish  a  superliuman  work — 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  crucified  Re- 
deemer in  the  world.  These  few  men,  destitute  of 
all  natural  means,  were  utterly  inadequate  for  such 
a  work,  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  the  Ro- 
man pagan  Empire,  and  Greek  philosophy.  Yet 
Christianity  seized  upon  that  treasure  of  divine  rev- 
elation which  Judaism  had  preserved,  upon  the 
wonderful  political  organization  of  Rome,  and  upon 
Greek  civilization,  made  them  its  subservient  in- 
struments, twisted  these  three  strands  into  a  golden 
chain,  which  it  bound  around  the  world  and  brought 

it  a  captive  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ They  [the 

Apostles]  were  naturally  Incompetent  for  the  enter- 
prise  which  they  undertook,  and  incompetent  in 
the  most  supreme  degree.  It  was,  therefore,  a  super- 
human and  supernatural  power  which  wrought  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  The  work  which  they 
accomplished  was  the  work  of  God." 


Obituary. 


A  striking  illustration  of  how  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  certain  Christian  ceremonies  disap- 
peared when  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
"reformers"  is  offered  by  a  bill  that  has  lately 
been  presented  to  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. After  the  great  heresy  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  procession  and  services  in  honor  of 
St.  Mark  were  discontinued,  and  a  day  of  "  humil- 
iation and  prayer,"  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
young  crops,  substituted  therefor.  Gradually  the 
penitential  spirit  entirely  disappeared,  and  was 
succeeded  by  unbounded  merrymaking  and 
thanksgiving  for  past  favors.  In  this  form  the 
observance  has  naturally  enough  continued  to 
our  day,  and  the  present  bill  proposes  to  make 
the  strange  metamorphosis  legal.  Fast  day  in  the 
United  States  long  ago  became  feast  day;  but 
what's  in  a  name? 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  declares  that,  "distaste- 
ful as  the  admission  must  be,  there  is  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  \s  facile  princeps 
in  missionary  work  among  the  churches."  The 
editor  goes  on  to  say  that  the  reasons  for  this 
positi  on  can  be  found  in  "  celibacy  and  obedience : 
they  work  wonders." 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  — Heb.,  xiu,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Brother  Famian,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  who  went  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  singu- 
larly devoted  life  on  the  27th  ult. 

Sister  Mary  Clara  Trigant,  of  St.  Joseph's  Acad- 
emy, Emmittsburg,  Md.,  who  was  summoned  to  the 
recompense  of  her  selfless  life  on  the  5th  inst. 

Mr.  Stanislaus  D.  Simms,  who  calmly  breathed 
his  last,  after  great  sufferings,  on  the  ist  inst.,  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  John  Corrigan,of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  whose 
happy  death  occurred  on  the  3d  inst. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  who  peacefully  departed  this 
life  on  the  ist  ult.,  at  Stuart,  Iowa. 

Miss  Flavila  A.  Lowrie,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,whose 
exemplary  Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  happy 
death  on  the  23d  ult. 

Mrs.  Edgar  C.  Connell,  who  ended  her  days  in 
peace  on  the  3d  inst.,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Francis  Dolan,  of  New  York,  who  passed 
away  on  the  21st  of  April,  after  a  long  illness  pa- 
tiently borne. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Driscoll,  who  was  called  to  the  reward 
of  a  holy  life  on  the  2d  ult.,  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ahem,  who  died  on  the  13th  ult.,  at 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  piously 
yielded  her  soul  to  God  on  the  9th  inst. 

Mr.  Henry  Morrissey,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  3d  inst,  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Miss  Teresa  Kelly,  of  the  same  place,  whose  holy 
death  occurred  on  the  loth  inst. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dolan,  who  died  a  precious  death 
on  the  31st  ult.,  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr. Herbert Lange, of  Wilmington, Del.;  Mrs. Mi- 
chael Cusack,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Mr.  John  L.  O'Brien 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Leonard,  Fall  River,  Mass.; 
Mr.  P.  Moran,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Mr.  John  Langan, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Mr.  John  Kelly,  Carbondale,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Rose  Relihan,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mrs. Sarah  M. 
McGoey,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Mrs.  Anna  Dockery, 
Providence,  R.I. ;  Mrs. B.MackIn, Lynn, Mass.;  and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Dolan,  Huntington,  Ind. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace! 
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Two  Schools. 


BY    THE    REV.  W.  H.  KENT. 


Ty?ILFRID,  full  many  a  prize  is  yours  to-day — 
Fair  tokens  of  the  work  that  you  have  done, 
Bright  trophies  of  the  race  that  you  have  run: 

Mark  well,  dear  boy,  the  lesson  they  convey. 

Life  is  a  school,  for  work  and  not  for  play. 
From  each  some  labor  doth  our  Master  ask: 
Comes  there,  to  each,  some  Heaven-appointed 
task; 

And  then  succeeds  an  endless  holiday. 

Seek,  then,  that  knoweth  no  decay: 
And  may  the  Master,  who  hath  deigned  to  bless 
Your  schoolboy  labor  with  such  marked  success, 

Befriend  you  still;  and  speed  you  on  the  way. 
Till  you  shall  see  and  know  and  love  your  Lord, 
Himself  your  one  exceeding  great  reward! 


A  Great  Painter  who  Loved  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 


BY    E.  V.  N. 


L 


APHAEL,  styled  "the  Divine,"  was 
the  son  of  Giovanni  Santi,  and  came 
into  the  world  on  Good-Friday, 
1483,  in  the  ducal  city  of  Urbino, 
which  lies  among  the  Apennines,  on 
the  line  that  separates  Tuscany  from 
Umbria.  Thanks  to  Federigo  II.,  the  reigning 
Duke,  and  his  son  Guidobaldo,  Urbino  was,  long 
before  and  long  after  the  birth  of  the  great 
painter  whose  life  we  sketch,  a  noted  centre  of 
artistic  and  intellectual  activity. 

Raphael  grew  up  a  most  beautiful  boy.  His 
soft,  mild  blue  eyes,  his  long-flowing  light  hair, 
and  the  pure  expression  of  his  regular  features, 
made  him   resemble  closely  his  own   pictured 


angels.  Maria  Chaga,  his  amiable  mother,  began 
to  train  him  carefully;  but  she  died  a  few  years 
after  his  birth,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  a  tender 
though  judicious  father.  Giovanni,  having  himself 
suffered  from  contact  with  a  harsh  world,  re- 
solved to  keep  his  son  always  with  him,  either  in 
his  own  studio  or  at  the  palace  of  Duke  Federigo, 
where  the  artist  (for  Giovanni  was  not  unknown 
to  fame)  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  Hence 
Raphael  never  went  to  school. 

In  the  miniature  court  of  the  prince,  the  lad 
was  surrounded  by  frescos,  panels,  tarsia  work, 
tapestries,  and  sculpture, — all  executed  expressly 
for  the  Duke  by  the  most  skilful  artists  of  the 
period;  and  no  wonder  Raphael  imbibed  such  a 
love  of  art  as  made  him  a  painter  while  still  a 
mere  boy.  His  father  observed  with  undisguised 
pleasure  the  bent  of  his  son's  mind,  and  instructed 
him  in  the  first  principles  of  drawing.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  young  student  assisted  his  teacher 
in  producing  pictures  for  his  patrons  in  Urbino. 
Raphael  lost  his  devoted  father  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  and  was  left  to  the  care 
of  his  stepmother  and  his  uncle  Bartolomeo,  a 
worthy  priest.  His  guardians  soon  apprenticed 
him  to  Pietro  Vannucci,  known  to  the  world  as 
Perugino,  on  account  of  his  native  city  Perugia. 
That  celebrated  master  was  at  once  captivated  by 
the  gentle  manners  of  the  handsome  youth.  'He 
took  special  care  to  develop  his  talent,  and  very 
soon  availed  himself  of  his  assistance  in  some  of 
his  own  famous  works. 

In  his  early  attempts,  Raphael  imitated  the 
style  of  his  father,  to  whose  piety  he  owed  the 
grace  of  motive  and  the  religious  sentiment  that 
characterize  his  paintings  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Divine  Child.  Now  he  copied  the  style 
of  Perugino,  and  so  faithfully  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  his  works  at  this  period  from  those 
of  his  great  master.  The  principal  pictures  in 
which  Raphael's  delicate  touch  is  most  obvious 
are  the  "Diotaleoi  Madonna"  in  the  Museum  of 
Berlin,  and  the  "  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Vatican. 

About  1502  Raphael  executed  several  inde- 
pendent works,  among  which  the  "  Connestabile 
Madonna"  is  known  to  be  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful efforts.  It  is  a  round  panel,  representing 
the  Blessed  Virgin  reading  a  book, — a  favorite 
theme  of  his  father  Giovanni  Santi.   In  the  year 
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187 1  Count  Connestabile  disposed  of  this  lovely 
production  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the 
sum  of  $65,000. 

Cardinal  Piccolomini  having  made  choice  of 
Pintirucchio,  a  classmate  of  Raphael,  to  adorn 
the  Papal  Library  at  Siena,  the  young  artist  in- 
vited Raphael  to  assist  him.  While  at  Siena,  the 
two  painters  heard  enthusiastic  praise  of  certain 
productions  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  which  were  on  exhibition  at  Florence; 
and  Raphael  resolved  to  visit  that  city  and  to 
judge  for  himself  of  their  merit.  He,  with  his 
companion  Pintirucchio,  had  already  executed 
ten  large  paintings  of  subjects  suggested  by 
events  in  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  II.  But  when  he 
stood  before  the  cartoons  of  those  great  masters, 
he  felt  that  he  was  on  the  threshold  only  of  the 
sacred  Temple  of  Art.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to 
discover  his  own  defects  and  those  of  his  teacher 
Perugino,  whom  from  that  moment  he  followed 
no  longer.  The  ambitious  youth  was  so  attracted 
by  the  admirable  pictures  he  saw  in  Florence, 
that  he  lingered  in  the  city  until  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Urbino  by  the  illness  of  his  aged 
relatives.  When  he  arrived  they  were  no  more. 
Raphael  then  collected  the  little  fortune  they 
had  bequeathed  him,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Perugia, 
where  he  painted  an  altar-piece  for  a  private 
chapel,  and  another  for  a  Camaldolese  monas- 
tery, returned  to  Florence  in  1505. 
IL 

Of  his  many  friends  in  Florence,  Raphael  loved 
most  Lorenzo  Nati,  and  painted  the  "  Madonna 
of  the  Goldfinch "  for  him  as  a  souvenir.  In  it 
the  Blessed  Virgin  holds  the  Divine  Child  on 
her  lap;  and  the  infant  John  the  Baptist  presents 
Him  the  bird,  which  the  Babe  accepts  with 
childish  delight.  Lorenzo  bequeathed  the  cher- 
ished painting  to  his  family,  who  held  it  priceless. 
But  a  land-slide  from  Mt.  San  Georgio  laid  their 
dwelling  in  ruins;  and,  unfortunately,  Raphael's 
picture  was  buried  in  the  general  wreck.  How- 
ever, Battista,  a  son  of  Lorenzo,  succeeded  in 
saving  the  defaced  painting,  and  carefully  re- 
stored it,  so  that  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Flor- 
entine Gallery.  Among  the  works  of  Raphael  at 
this  period,  those  that  testify  to  his  love  of  the 
Mother  of  God  stand  pre-eminent.  In  after-life 
he  dedicated  a  chapel  to  her  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda,  in  Rome. 


"A  collection  of  all  the  Madonnas  painted  or 
even  designed  by  Raphael,"  says  his  biographer, 
M.  de  Quincy,  "  and  the  detail  of  the  variations 
which  he  introduced  into  his  compositions,  would 
form  an  abridged  history  of  his  genius."  The 
"Madonna  del  Granduca,"  a  reproduction  of 
which  was  presented  in  The  "Ave  Maria"  last 
Christmas,  represents  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  Perugino's  type  was  susceptible;  this  was 
painted  while  he  tarried  at  Florence.  And  im- 
mediately succeeding  this  is  the  "Madonna  of 
the  Palm-Tree,"  now  in  the  Ellsmere  collection. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  picture  known  in 
the  Louvre  as  "La  Belle  Jardinidre,"  in  which 
our  Blessed  Lady  is  seated,  with  her  Divine 
Son  and  St.  John  Baptist,  in  a  landscape  of  ex- 
quisite beauty. 

To  the  Florentine  period  belong  also  the  St. 
Catharine  in  the  British  National  Gallery,  the 
two  little  pictures  of  St.  George  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  Louvre,  the  Entombment  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery,  etc.;  also  the  well-known  portrait  of  him- 
self, "the  mirror  of  the  pure  mind  from  which 
emanated  his  earlier  works,"  preserved  in  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence.  The  picture  of  the  "  Corona- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  now  in  the  Vatican, 
is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  that  our  artist 
ever  painted. 

Between  the  years  1506  and  1508  Raphael 
executed  many  Madonnas,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  Madonna  del  Giardino  (Vienna);  the 
Holy  Family  with  the  Lamb  (Madrid);  the  An- 
sidei  Madonna  (National  Gallery,  England); 
Lord  Cowper's  Madonna,  at  Pashanga;  "  La  Belle 
Jardiniere"  (the  Louvre);  the  Esterhazy  Ma- 
donna; the  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (Uffizi);  and 
the  Bridgewater  Madonna  (Bridgewater  House). 

The  Ansidei  Madonna  was  painted  as  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  Church  of  San  Fiorenzo  (Perugia)  for 
the  Ansidei  family,  and  is  of  the  highest  beauty, 
and  well  preserved.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
bought  it  for  the  National  Gallery  (England),  at 
the  price  of  $350,000,  by  far  the  highest  sum 
which  had  ever  until  then  been  paid  for  a  picture. 
The  Virgin  Mother  is  veiled  and  seated  on  a 
throne;  with  one  hand  she  supports  the  Divine 
Child,  and  in  the  other  holds  a  book.  At  the 
foot  of  the  throne  stands  San  Niccolo  da  Tolen- 
tino,  for  whose  shrine  this  beautiful  picture  was 
originally  painted. 
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III. 

[n  1 508,  when  Raphael  was  working  with  great 
industry  at  Florence,  Bramante,  who  was  occu- 
pied with  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's,  invited  him 
to  come  to  Rome.  The  corner-stone  of  that  most 
glorious  of  sacred  edifices  had  been  laid  by 
Julius  II.  in  April,  1506;  and,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Bramante,  the  Holy  Father  soon 
became  Raphael's  friend  and  zealous  patron. 
Already  the  Pontiff's  love  of  art  had  led  him  to 
draw  to  the  Eternal  City  all  the  celebrated 
painters  of  the  day. 

Raphael's  taste  in  decorative  art  so  pleased  His 
Holiness  that  he  ordered  the  pictures  in  certain 
rooms  of  the  Vatican  to  be  effaced,  and  the  work 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  young  artist.  Among  the 
doomed  pictures  was  one  by  Pietro  Perugino; 
but  Raphael  could  not  endure  that  such  an  insult 
should  be  offered  to  his  kind  old  master,  and 
he  earnestly  entreated  the  Pope  to  allow  it  to  be 
spared.  That  picture  still  remains  untouched  Ijy 
the  hand  of  time, — a  beautiful  proof  of  the  un- 
selfishness of  true  genius.  To  the  Roman  period 
of  Raphael's  career  belong  the  "Madonna  of 
Foligno "  in  the  Vatican,  a  composition  full  of 
grace  and  beauty;  and  the  gem-like  "  Garvagh 
Madonna,"  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  England. 

In  versatility  of  style  Raphael  is  almost  without 
a  rival.  He  could  paint  the  miniature  portraits 
— birds,  flowers,  etc. — required  in  an  illuminated 
manuscript  with  as  great  perfection  as  a  colos- 
sal figure  dashed  off  in  fresco  with  marvellous 
breadth  and  vigor. 

An  additional  glory  of  Raphael  was  his  sincere 
modesty.  Though  on  familiar  terms  with  all  the 
great  men  who  frequented  the  papal  courts  of 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  he  never  presumed  to  be 
more  than  a  respectable  artist.  According  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  lived  with  considerable 
display;  and  when  ambassadors  from  foreign 
courts  approached  him  to  solicit  pictures  for 
their  royal  masters,  they  did  so  with  extreme 
deference.  His  fifty  pupils  revered  him  as  a 
father,  and  each  of  them  became  famous  in  some 
department  of  art. 

When  in  Rome  Raphael  usually  lived  in  the 
Palazzo  do  Bramante,  a  house  near  St.  Peter's,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  the  architect  on  the  de- 
cease of  his  fellow-citizen,  who  had  introduced 


him  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Julius  II.  This  build- 
ing was  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
almost  simultaneously  with  Raphael's  Palazzo 
deir  Aquila. 

Raphael  died  on  Good-Friday  in  1520,  the 
thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  his  birth,  of  a  mala- 
rial fever  which  lasted  only  ten  days.  His  re- 
mains were  laid  out  in  state  in  his  studio,  by  the 
side  of  his  unfinished  painting  of  "  The  Transfig- 
uration," and  all  Rome  came  in  crowds  to  take  a 
last  sad  look  at  the  "  divine "  artist.  He  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  buried  under  the  noble 
dome  of  the  Pantheon,  which  he  and  Bramante 
had  dreamed  of  rivalling.  His  body  reposes 
beside  an  altar  which  he  endowed  so  as  to  have 
a  Mass  celebrated  annually  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  Over  his  grave  lies  a  plain  marble  slab,  with 
an  inscription  by  his  warm  friend  and  admirer, 
Cardinal  Bembo.  In  March,  1883,  the  fourth  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth,  a  grand  festival  was  held  in 
his  honor  at  Urbino. 

The  young  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  no 
doubt  admire  the  genius  of  Raphael,  who  attained 
deathless  renown  as  a  painter  at  so  early  an  age. 
He  was  remarkable,  too,  for  his  tender  devotion 
to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God;  and  thoughtful 
persons  will  see  from  the  history  of  this  great 
artist's  life  that  Our  Lady  is  never  honored  in 
vain.  Says  Mrs.  Jameson:  "  No  earthly  crown  was 
ever  so  unsullied  by  reproach,  so  justified  by 
merit,  so  confirmed  by  concurrent  opinion,  so 
established  by  time,"  as  Raphael's. 


One  of  the  Chaln-Gang. 


BY   LOUISA   DALTON. 

They  were  walking  down  the  street,  Paul  and 
his  father,  when  they  saw  that  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected some  distance  ahead.  Paul,  boy-fashion, 
was  for  hastening  to  find  out  what  the  excitement 
meant;  but  Mr. Martin  was  in  no  hurry.  "If  it 
is  an  accident,  you  can  do  no  good,"  he  said; 
"and  if  it  is  a  fight,  you  are  better  away."  The 
boy  knew  from  experience  that  it  was  useless  to 
insist,  and  consoled  himself  by  the  fact  that  the 
crowd,  whatever  its  purpose  was,  seemed  almost 
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stationary;  and  that  his  father  and  himself,  no 
matter  how  slowly  they  walked,  must  catch  up 
with  it  in  time. 

The  mystery  was  shortly  solved.  A  number 
of  men — a  dozen  perhaps — were  working  on  the 
streets,  and  attached  by  a  heavy  chain  to  the 
right  ankle  of  each  one  was  a  great  ball.  They 
were  prisoners  from  the  jail,  working  out  fines 
which  they  could  not  pay;  coarse-looking  fellows 
most  of  them,  who  did  not  seem  to  mind  their 
situation  in  the  least,  but  laughed  and  joked  with 
one  another,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  boys 
who  had  gathered  around. 

There  was  one  among  them,  however,  who 
worked  with  a  shamefaced  air.  He  had  a  good 
countenance,  too,  this  boy  who  dragged  about 
the  disgraceful  ball,  which  was  the  sign  and  token 
of  his  downfall. 

"  O  papa,"  said  little  Paul,  softly,  so  that  no 
one  could  hear, "  I  believe  I  should  die  if  any- 
body belonging  to  me  was  in  the  chain-gang!" 

Mr.  Martin  did  not  answer,  but  a  shade  of 
sadness  came  upon  his  kind  face,  and  he  turned 
to  one  of  the  policemen  who  had  the  men  in 
charge,  and  asked: 

"What  has  that  young  fellow  been  doing?" 
indicating  the  lad  who  looked  so  cast  down,  and 
worked  so  steadily  and  so  silently. 

"  He's  been  drinking  too  much,  and  is  working 
it  out.  I  run  him  in  last  night  drunk  as  a  biled 
owl,"  said  the  policeman,  in  a  rough  voice.  "  It's 
his  first  offence,  and  it  was  a  pretty  tough  thing 
to  send  him  out  with  the  gang.  He  cried  when 
we  hitched  the  ball  on  him."  i 

"  I  will  pay  his  fine,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  handing 
the  officer  a  card.  "And  please  tell  him  to  come 
to  me  afterward." 

Paul  and  his  father  did  not  wait  to  see  the 
bewildered  look  in  the  face  of  the  young  man 
as  he  was  told  of  his  release,  but  hastened  off 
to  the  proper  authorities  to  make  good  the  gen- 
erous promise. 

"  So  you  would  feel  very  badly,  would  you, 
Paul,  if  any  one  belonging  to  you  were  in  such 
a  wretched  plight?" 

Paul  was  not  as  positive  as  he  had  been,  but 
still  he  thought  he  could  never  get  over  such  a 
mortification,  and  said  so. 

"  Well,  my  dear  little  boy,  I  was  on  the  chain- 
gang  once  myself." 


"Papa!"  exclaimed  Paul,  stopping  and  letting 
go  of  his  father's  hand.  "You!" 

"Yes.  I  was  about  as  old  as  the  poor  fellow  we 
just  saw,  and  I  had  come  in  from  the  country 
and  got  into  bad  company.  It  was  a  great  ways 
from  here." 

"I  should  hope  so!"  thought  Paul,  thinking 
of  what  his  playmates  would  say  if  they  were 
aware  of  such  a  thing. 

"  I  thought  it  very  amusing  to  go  about  with  a 
lot  of  companions  visiting  the  saloons;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  laugh  at  the  next  morning  when 
we  were  set  to  clean  the  streets,  each  weighted 
with  a  ball  and  chain,  and  with  a  hooting  crowd 
at  our  heels.  I  was  not  intoxicated,  but  I  was  in 
the  company  of  those  who  were,  and  was  arrested 
with  them.  Now  you  know  why  I  never  touch  a 
drop  of  liquor,  why  I  am  so  careful  regarding  the 
company  you  keep,  and  why  you  and  I  are  bound 
for  Police  Headquarters  to  pay  that  poor  young 
fellow's  fine,  and  set  him  on  his  feet  again." 

Paul  gave  his  father's  hand  an  affectionate 
little  squeeze,  but  for  some  reason  could  not 
speak  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  good 
man's  sympathy  was  not  wasted.  The  young 
fellow  was  sent  home  to  his  mother's  farm,  which 
he  has  never  left  since.  Several  times  a  year  a 
fat  turkey  or  a  nice  roll  of  butter  finds  its  way 
to  Mr.  Martin's  house;  but  more  welcome  than 
all  is  the  little  note  which  always  accompanies 
the  gift,  and  always  ends  with,  "And  may  God 
bless  you,  sir!" 


The  King's  Forbearance. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  and  was  to  be  henceforth  King  Louis. 
His  accession  had  been  disputed,  and  there  were 
grave  fears  that  his  power  would  be  overthrown. 
One  thing  saved  it — his  charity  toward  his  ene- 
mies. "Now,"  said  his  friends,  "you  can  punish 
all  those  who  have  so  long  ill-treated  you." 
"No,"  replied  the  monarch;  "the  King  of  France 
knows  not  nor  cares  for  the  insults  offered  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans."  This  had  a  great  effect  upon 
his  persecutors,  who  ceased  to  trouble  him,  and 
he  reigned  in  peace. 
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